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PREFACE 


a 
——— 


Tris Extra Votome of the Dicrionary OF THE Breir contains thirty-seven Articles, 


six Indexes, and four Maps. A word will be sutticient on each of these parts of it 
Contents. 


L THe ARTICLES 


Those who have kept in touch with the study of the Bible in recent years will 
understand why it has been found necessary to prepare an Extra Volume Dis- 
coveries have been made which have an important bearing on the interpretation of 
both the Old Testament and the New. It is enough to name the three articler 
which stand first in the alphabetical list given below—-AGRAPHA, APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS 
and Cope oF Hammurasl. A Dictionary of the Bible cannot ignore such discoveries 
But they do not form part of the Contents of the Bible; nor do they deal directly 
with its Language or its Literature; so that they are not likely to be looked for in 
the alphabetical order of words in the Dictionary. The best way seemed to be t 
gather them into an Extra Volume. 

Other articles will be found in this volume, for reasons which will be readily 
understood and appreciated. Some of them, like the article on the Sermon on the 
Mount, with which the volume opens, might have taken their place in the alpha- 
betical order of the Dictionary. But they have not usually been so included, and 
it was felt that the Extra Volume would give more prominence to their special 
character and importance. | 


IL Tue INDEXES 


The Indexes have been prepared with great care. They are full, and yet it 
will be found that every item in them has been carefully selected and described. 
The INDEX oF TEXTS contains all the passages of Scripture upon which there is 
any note of consequence in the Dictionary ; and, again, the most important notes are 
: Vv 
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distinguished by their authors’ namea. Further, it sometimes happens that a tex 
is quoted in support or illustration of some argument: when such a quotation throws 
significant light upon the text itself, it is included in the Index. 

The InpEx oF SuBJEcTS contains the titles of all the articles in the Dictionary, 
including the Extra Volume. It also refers to a great many other topics which 
are dealt with in the course of the work. When the subject of an article comes up 
for treatment in other places, and a reference is made to these places, then the /irst 
reference in the Index is always to the article itself. Thus—ITHAmaR, ii. 519*; i. 6°; 
ii, 123*; iv. 89°—the second volume is mentioned before the first because in it falls 
the article under its own title ; there is also some account of Ithamar in the article 
on Abiathar in vol. i. p. 6°, as well as in the other places noted. When the article 
is of some Jength the name of the author is given. His name is not repeated under 
the same heading, so that references without a name attached are to be ascribed to 
the first author mentioned. 

The cross-references in the Index of Subjects are always to other parts of the 
Index itself. Words which occur only in the Apocrypha are marked ‘Ap’ o 
‘Apuc.’: as Dabria (Ap.) 


III. THE Mars 


The maps are intended to illustrate the articles on RoAps AND TRAVEL. These 
articles will be of great service to the student of either Testament, and the maps will 
add to the value of the articles. But they have been prepared so as to be complete 
maps of the countries they cover, the Roads which are marked on them oeing 
additional to the information which such maps usually contain. They have been 
prepared under the direct supervision of Professor Buhl (for the Old Testament) and 
Professor Ramsay (for the New), who have spared no pains to make them accurate 
and up to date. 


And now the work on this Dictionary of the Bible is at an end. The Editor 
has been assisted by the same friends as before and with the same readiness, and he 
heartily thanks them all. He is also grateful for the way in which the four volumes 
already published have been received. 
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. Concordances. 
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Title of Article. 


AGRAPHA  .« 06 ce 6 «+ -« 


APOCRYPHAL GOSPEIS . 


CopE OF HAMMURABI . 


CONCORDANCES ° ‘ 5 


CONTINENTAL VERSIONS 


DEVELOPMENT OF DOCTRINE IN THE 
APOCRYPHAL PERIOD * r 
DIASPORA P ‘ ‘ : 


DIATESSARON . é ‘ é 


DIDACHE. : ‘ ; e 


GREEK PATRISTIC POM MERT ARIES ON 
THE PAULINE EPISTLES 


HIEBREWS (GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE) 


JOSEPHUB .« ce +c. © «© 


45 | New TESTAMENT TIMES ; i ‘ 
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Author’s Name. 


nd 


J. Harpy Ropes, Ph.D., Professor of New 


Testament Criticism and Exegesis in Harvard 
University. 


Rev. J. G. TASKER, Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Exegesis in Handsworth College, 
birmingham. 


Rev. C. H. W. Jouns, M.A., Lecturer in Assyri- 
ology, and Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge 


. Rev. Henry A. REDPATH, M.A., D.Litt., Rector 


of St. Dunstan’s in the East, London, and 
Grinfield Lecturer on the Septuagint in the 
University of Oxford. 


_ Rev. LLEWELLYN J. M. BEsBB, M.A., Principal 
of St. David’s College, Lampeter ; ; formerl 
Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


Rev. W. FAIRWEATHER, M.A., Kirkcaldy. 


E. ScnHUreErR, Ph.D., Professor of Theology in 
the University of Gottingen. 


JOHN F. STENNING, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
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in Hebrew and Theology, Wadham College, 
Oxford. 


Sh Speers VERNON BARTLET, M.A., 


D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Church History in Mansfield College, 
Oxford. 


CUTHBERT HAMILTON TURNER, N. ‘A., Fellow of 
Mayzdalen College, Oxford. : 


Rev. ALLAN MENZIES, D.D., Professor of Church 
History in the University of St. Andrews. 


Henry St. JOHN THACKERAY, M.A., Examiner 
in the Board of Education ; formerly Divinity 
Lecturer in Selwyn College, Cambridge. 


FRANTS BUHL, Ph.D., Professor of Semitic Lan- 
guages in the University of Copenhagen. 
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Title of Article. 


NuMBEES, Hours, YRABS, AND DATES 


PHILO e e ® e e 


RACES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT . 


RELIGION OF BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


RELIGION OF E@yPTt . ; 


RELIGION OF GREECE AND ASIA MINOR 


RELIGION OF ISRAEL . 


REVELATION . e ‘ 


ROADS AND TRAVEL (in OT) 
RoAbs AND TRAVEL (in NT) 


SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH . 


SrMITEs . ; ‘ ; ‘ 


SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


SHIPS AND BOATS. ‘ 


SIBYLLINE ORACLES : 


STYLE OF SCRIPTURE . ‘ 


SYMBOLS AND SYMBOLICAL ACTIONS 


TALMUD . ° ° ‘ ° 


TEXTUAL CRITICISM (of NT) 
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Author’s Name. 


W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., Pro- 
fessor of Humanity in the University of Aber- 
deen ; Honorary Fellow of Exeter and Lincoln 
Colleges, Oxford. 


FREDERIC G. KENYON, M.A., D.Litt., Ph.D., of 
the Department of Manuscripts in the British 
ur he late Fellow of Magdalen College, 

xford. 


Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford. 


Morris JASTROW, junr., Ph.D., Professor of 
Semitic Languages in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 


Professor JASTROW. (See preceding article). 


KARL ALFRED WIEDEMANN, Ph.D., Professor of 
Egyptology in the University of Bonn. 


Professor W. M. RAMSAY. (See art. NUMBERS, 
ete. ). 


E. KautTzscH, Ph.D., Professor of Theology in 
the University of Halle. 


Rev. ALFRED ERNEST GARVIE, M.A., D.D., 
Professor of the Philosophy of Theism in 
Hackney and New Colleges, London. 


Professor BUHL. (See art. NEW TESTAMENT 
TIMES). 


Professor W. M. RAMSAY. (See art. NUMBEBS, 
etc.). 


Ep. K6nie, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Old 
raga Exegesis in the University of 
nn. 


J. FREDERIC McCourpy, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Oriental Languages in the University of 
oronto. 


CLYDE WEBER VorTaw, M.A., Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of New Testament Literature in the 
University of Chicago. 


Rear - Admiral RK. M. BLOMFIELD, C.M.G., 
Controller-General of Ports and _ Light- 
houses. 


J. RENDEL Harris, M.A., Litt.D., Principal and 
Lecturer, Settlement for Social and Religious 
Study, Woodbruvke ; late Felluw and Librarian 
of Clare College, Cambridge. 


Professor Ep. KGnia. (See art. SAMARITAN 
PENTATEUCH). 


Professor Ep. K6Nn1G. (Author sf preceding 
article). 


S. SCHECHTER, M.A., Litt.D., President of the 
Faculty of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, New York. 


Rev. J. O. F. Murray, M.A., D.D., late 


Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge; 
Warden of St. Augustine’s College, Canter- 
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Title of Article. Author’s Name. 


337 | THEOCRACY . ‘ e ° ‘ . | Rev. VincEN’t HENRY STANTON, M.A., D.D., 


308 | TRINITY . ° ° : : . - | Rev. Hucnr M. Scott, D.D., Professor of Ecclesi- 
a History in the Chicago Theological 


inary. 


236 | VERSIONS (ENGLISH) . ° ° - | J. H. Lupron, D.D., formerly Surmaster of St. 


Paul’s School, London. 


357 | WAGES . ° ° ° ° ° - | Rev. Wm. HENRY BENNETT, M.A., Litt.D., D.D., 
; Professor of Old Testament Exegesis in Hack- 
ney and New Cuolleyes, London; sometime 

Fellow of St. John’s Cullege, Cambridge. 


148 | WorsHIP OF APOLLO . ° e | LEWIS RICHARD FARNELL, M.A., Litt.D., Fellow 
and Senior Tutor, Exeter College, Oxford. 


} 
Fellow of Trinity College, and EI Professor of 
Divinity in the siiversiey of Cambridge. 
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LIST OF 


Alex. = Alexandrian. 
Apoc. = Apocalypse. 
Apocr. = ae erypha. 


Aq. = Aquila. 
Arab. = Arabic. 
Aram. = Aramaic. 
Assyr. = Assyri 


Bab. = Bab Ionian. 
c.=circa, about. 
Can. = Canaanite. 
cf. =compare. 

ct. =contrast. 

D= Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohist. 


edd. =editions or editors, 


Egyp. = Egyptian. 
Eng. = English. 
Eth. = Ethiopic. 


omc sepaecmcce 


L GENERAL 


f. =and following verse or page: as Ac 10° 


ff. and following verses or pages: as Mt 11%: 


Gr. = Greek. 

H = Law of Holiness, 
Heb. = Hebrew, 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 


Hex. = Hexateuch, 
Isr. = Israelite. 

J = Jahwist. 

J” =Jehovah. 
Jerus. = Jerusalem, 
Jos. = Josephus, 


LX X =Septu t. 
MSS = Sidelined 
MT = Massoretic Text. 
n. = note. 

NT=New Testament. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testamert. 
P=Priestly Narrative. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Pal. = Palestine, I nlestinian, 


Pent. = Pentateuel. 
Pers. = Persian. 
Phil. = Philistine 
Pheen. = Pheenician. 


Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 


R= Redactor. 
Rom. = Roman. 
Sam. = Samaritan. 
Sem. =Semitic. 
Sept. =Septuagint. 
Sin. =Sinaitic. 
Symm. =Symmachus, 
Syr. =Syriac. 

alm. = Talmud. 
Targ. = Targum. 
Theod. = Theodotion. 


TR=Textus Receptus. 


tr. =translate or translation. 


VSS = Versions. 
Valy. = Vulgate. 


WH: = Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. Booxs or tHE Bisie 


Old Testament. 


Gn = Genesis. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Lv = Leviticus. 
Nu= Numbers. 
Dt= Deuteronomy. 


Ca=Canticles. 

Is = Isaiah 

Jer =Jeremiah. 

La = Lamentations. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 


Jos =Joshua. Dn= Daniel. 
Jg=Judyges. Hos = Hosea. 
Ru= Ruth. Jl=Joel. 
1S,2S=1] and 2Samuel. Am=Amos. 
1K, 2K=1 and 2 Kings. Ob=Obadiah. 
1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. 
Chronicles. Mic = Micah. 
Ezr = Ezra. Nah=Nabum. 
Neh = Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. 
Est = Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 
Job. Hag = Haggai. 
Ps= Psalms. Zec = Zechariah. 
Pr= Proverbs. Mal = Malachi. 
Ec = Ecclesiastes. 
Apocrypha. 
1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2) To=Tobit. 
Esdras. Jth =Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 
Esther. 

Wis = Wisdom. 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- 
asticus. 

Bar = Baruch. 

Three = Song of the 
Three Children. 


Sus =Susanna. 


Bel = Bel and the 
Dragon. 

Pr. an = Prayer of 
Manasses. 


1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and 2 
Maccabees. 


New Testament. 


Mt= Matthew. | 

Mk = Mark. 

Lk = Luke. 

Jn=John. 

Ac= Acts. 

Ro= Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co=1 and 2 
Corinthians. 

Gal =Galatians. 

Eph= Ephesians, 

Ph = Philippians, 

Col = Colossians. 


xii 


1 Th, 2 Th =1 and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti=1 and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit= Titus. 

Philein = Philemon. 

He= Hebrewa. 

Ja=James. . 

1 P, 2 P=1 and 2 Peter. 

1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=1, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Bev = Revelation. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


— see 


III. Eneuisn Versions 


Wyc. = Wydifs Bible (NT ¢. 1880, OT c. 1382, 
Purvey’s Revision c. 1388). 

Tind. = Tindale’s NT 1526 and 1534, Pent. 1530. 

Cov. =Coverdale’s Bible 1535. 

Matt. or .= Matthew's (i.6. prob. Rogers’) 
Bible 1537. 

Cran. or Great = Cranmer’s ‘Great’ Bible 1539. 

Tav.=Taverner’s Bible 1539. 

Gen. =Geneva NT 1557, Bible 1560. 


Bish. = Bishops’ Bible 1568. 

Tom. =Tomson’s NT 1576. 

Rhem. = Rhemish NT 1582. 

Dou. = Douay OT 1609. 

AV =Anuthorized Version 1611. 

AVm= Authorized Version margin. 

RV = Revised Version NT 1881, OT 1885 
RVm = Revised Version margin. 

EV Auth. and Rev. Versions. 


IV. For rae Lrrerature 


AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition. 

AJSL=American Journal of Sem. Lang. and 
Literature. 

AJTh= American Journal of Theology. 

AT= Altes Testament. 

BL=Bampton Lecture, 

BM= British Museum. 

BRP=Biblical Researches in Palestine. 

CIG =Corpus Inscriptionum Greecarum. 

CIL=Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

CIS=Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 

COT =Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT. 


DB= Dictio of the Bible. 
EHH =Early History of the Hebrews. 
GAP= phie des alten Palistina. 


GGA =Gdttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN = Nachrichten der kinig]. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. 

@JV =Geachichte des Jiidischen Volkes. 

GVI=Geechichte des Volkes Israel. 

HCM = Higher Criticism and the Monuments. 

HE = Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL = Historical Geog. of Holy Land. 

HI= History of Israel. 

HJP=History of the Jewish People. 

HPM = History, prophesy and the Monuments. 

HPN = Hebrew Proper Names. 

IJG=Israelitische und Jtidische Geschichte. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JDTh=Jahrbiicher fiir deuteche Theologie. 

JQR=Jewish aaneaee. 

4 RAS= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRL=Jewish Religious Life after the Exile. 

JTASt = Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT= Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Test. 

KGF= Keilinschriften u. Geschichtsforschung. 

KIB = Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek. 

LCBi = Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOT=Introd. to the Literature of the Old Test. 


NHWB=Neuhebriisches Wérterbuch. 

NTZG = Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, 

ON =Otium Norvicense. 

OP =Orivin of the Psalter. 

OTJC=The Old Test. in the Jewish Church. 

PB= Polychrome Bible. 

PEF= Palestine Exploration Fund. 

PEFSt = Quarterly Statement of the same. 

PSBA = Proceedings of Soc. of Bibl. Archeeology. 

PRE = Real-Encyclopidie fiir protest. Theologie 
und Kirche. 

QPB= Queen’s Printers’ Bible, 

RB= Revue Bibliqne. 

REJ= Revue das tad Juives. 

RP = Records of the Past. 

FS = Religion of the Semites. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of Old Test. 

SK =Studien und Kritiken. 

SP =Sinai and Palestine. 

SWP= Memoirs of the Survey of W. Palestine. 

TAL or ThLZ=Theol. Literaturzeitung. 

ThT=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TS =Texts and Studies. 

TSBA = Transactions of Soc. of Bibl. Archeology 

TU=Texte und Untersuchunyen. 

WAI= Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZKM=Wiener Zeitschrift fiir Kunde dee 
Morgenlandes. 

ZA = Zeitschrift fiir Assyriolovie. 

ZAW or ZATW=Zeitschrift fiir die Alttest. 
Wissenschaft. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
landischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV =Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina- 
Vereins. 

ZKSF=Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKW = Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft. 

ZNT ihe Zeitschrift fiir die Neutest. Wissen 
-schaft. 


A mmall superior namber designates the particular edition of the work referred to: as KAJ?, LOT®. 
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SERMON ON THE MOUNT.— 


ry and Translation. 
4. Relative Authenticity of the two Accounts 
6. Present State of the Text. 


L Bo , Gnomio, and Figurative Style. 

2. Effect of the Translation into Greek. 
Theme of the Discourse and its Development. 
Chief Problems of Interpretation. 

a. The Beatitudes. 

6. The World Mission. 

e Relation to the Old Testament. 

a. Inner Righteousn 


The Duty of Righteousness. 
6. The Relation of the Sermon on the Mount to the 
g of Jesus as a whole. 
Literature. 


The m e of Jesus to men contained in the 
Sermon on the Mount can be essentially under- 
stood, and is valid and useful, apart m the 


historical, literary, and exegetical questions con- 
cerning it which are now receiving so much atten- 
tion, and which tend to overshadow the real 
significance and power of His eran There 
are problems still unsolved regarding the origi 

and transmission of the discourse, problems also 
regarding the interpretation and application of 
some of ite utterances; but the truth, the preach- 
ing, and the living of the Gospel have not to wait 
upon the results of such investigations. The words 
of Jesus in this Sermon present an ideal of human 
life, founded upon religious truth and ethical prin- 
ciples, which has been and is intuitively recog- 
nized as the highest standard of life yet conceived, 
or even as the ultimate standard to which mankind 
can and must attain. They need not so much to 
be explained by men as to be appreciated, accepted, 
and lived by them. A sufficient understanding of 
the Sermon was not meant to be the possession of 
the few only. In this teaching Jesus aimed at 
being universally intelligible ; and He was so, for 
through the Christian centuries the kind of life 
which He here describes has been the guiding star 
of civilization. If misconceptions as to the origin 
and interpretation of the discourse have at times 

EXTRA VOL.—I 


arisen, out of imperfect historical knowledge and 
limited ethical and spiritual insight, these wil] 
gradually disappear before a better knowledge and 
a clearer vision. 

i. ORIGIN AND TRANSMISSION.—The historical 
and literary criticism of the Gospels, which has 
attracted the labours of many eminent scholars in 
the past three generations, is by no means finished. 
Yet some important conclusions have been reached 
regarding the origin and preservation of the NT 
records of Jesus’ life. To this field of investiga- 
tion belong the introductory aus ions concerning 
the Sermon on the Mount. as there, in fact, 
such a discourse? If so, what were the circum- 
stances of ita delivery? How were the accounts of 
the discourse aff by the processes of transmis- 
sion and translation? And what is the condition 
of the text of the discourse as we now have it? 

1. HISTORICITY OF THE DISCOURSE.—It is the 
prevailing opinion among NT scholars that in Mt 
5-7 we have an account of a discourse actually 
delivered by Jesus, the theme and substance of 
which are here preserved.* It is entirely con- 
sistent with this view, and is by the majority held 
in conjunction with it, that the account as it 
stands in the First Gospel is not coextensive with 
the discourse originally given by Jesus. Probably 
not all of the Sermon is contained in Matthew's 
report, but only excerpts or a digest ; for there is 
no reason to think that means were at hand for 
reporting the discourse verbatim and entire; Jesus 
seems not to have cared that His discourses should 
be so preserved ; He was accustomed to teach the 
people at length when a multitude was with Him,t 
while the matter given in Matthew could easily be 
spoken in twenty minutes; and one would think it 
faulty pedagogical method to present a series of 
striking sayings, full of meaning and difficult for 
the hearers offhand to p, without connectin 
with each germinal saying a more explicit aud 
concrete teaching to illustrate and apply it. 

Conversely also, the Matthzan report of the 
Sermon probably contains some matter which did 
not form a part of the original discourse. Certain 
sections of Mt 6-7 are less evidently connected 


* So Origen, Augustine, rs 
Keim, Achelis, Edersheim, Godet, Bruce, Broad Kabel, 


x n, Feine, Steinmeyer, Wendt, Sanday, Plummer, B. Weiss, 
eiss, oe Burkitt, Bartlet, and many others. 
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than the others with the specific theme of the 
Sermon and its petal gaa 6.9. FB: B Ble 2. G7-18 
7% 7-1. at ~With regard to these and other pas- 
sages the possibility of their belunging to the 
actual Sermon cannot be denied, but the pro- 
bability is felt by most scholars to be against same 
or all of them. This view is strongly contirmed 
by the fact that we tind parallels to these sections 
elsewhere in the Gospels, in other settings which 
in some cases commend themselves as original. It 
is difficult to conceive that Luke, or any one else, 
would break up a discourse of Jesus which had been 
handed down so fully as in Mt 5-7 and scatter the 
i Saag as in the Third Gospel.* And, finally, 
it has become recognized that the First Gospel 
arranges its teaching material into topical groups ;t 
all of the four Gospels exhibit the results of this 
process, but the First Gospel more than the others. 
There have been, and are to-day, a number of 
eminent scholars who regard the Sermon as a 
compilation throughout, holding that no such 
discourse was really delivered by Jesus, and that 
* See Heinrici, L 40f. It is obvi true that 
Jesus taught the aed Lar da and principles re ddract oooaat ions 
to different individuals, and in doing so may have at times 
repeated some of His sayings in quite the same, or nearly the 
same, words. Such repetition may sometimes serve to explain 
the several forms in which similar sayings have been handed 
down. But it cannot be used ag a universal resolvent of the 
mass ons. This stock argument of the apologetic 
harmoniste proceeds upon the assumption that Jesus’ words 
must have pveen transmitted in every case precisely as He 
uttered them. But the assumption is unwarran and the 
peat egee of variation abundantly and decisively 
early hoe NT apolar ips apres toa the gue cainay bahar 
parall passages OF our 8 ue cnie e 

vc itudes of transmission and tion. The Gospel teach- 


ing did not consist of a set of formuls, to be learned and 


P See Godet, Collection of the Four Gospels, and the Gospel of 


Wernle Frag 61-80 ; Weizsiicker, A post. Zeitalter2, 
pp. sa Eg tr il 88-62]; ‘Jillicher, Kinlevtung « d. NT. 


compilations in the sense that to the historical nucleus of each 
discourse there has been joined some matter upon the same or 
a kindred subject which originally belonged to other historical 
connexions. us Mt 10 contains as a nucleus some instruction 
which Jesus gave the Twelve when He sent them out on their 
trial mission (10515); but to this section there has been added 
material from another occasion (1016-43, egp, 17-23), when Jesus 
in the latter part of His ministry was p ing His disciples for 
vhe work they must do after His departure The first Chris- 
tians found it practically convenient to have the mission teach- 
ing grouped together. Mt 13 contains a collection of Jesus’ 
pr es upon the nature and development of the kingdom of 
od. The collection is not found in the corresponding passages 
Mk ¢and Lk 8& It is quite unlikely that Jesus would make up 
a discourse of these seven parables (Mt 18)-9. 24-30. 31f. 33. 44 457. 
47-50), If the disciples did not understand the first parable until 
it was explained them privately (Mk 419), it would be of 
little use to add six others no more intelligible. But the 
chapter iteelf, by the two breaks at v.!0 and vv.5+36, shows that 
it is a compilation ; vv.3. 53, which seem to make all that inter- 
venes a connected discourse, is the editorial device for giving 
unity and vividness to the teaching. It is probable that the 
le of the Sower was given on some occasion Sif, Ui Jesus’ 
alilean ministry, accompanied by explicit teaching dlong the 
same line. On other occasions the other parables were given: 
then, their original setting having been lost, all seven were 
topically grouped by the early Christians for practical instruc- 
tion. Mt 18 contains a collection of teachings from various 
a about the nucleus of an original discourse 
(cf. Mk ) concerning the relations and duties of the Twelve 
and the community life of the first disciples. Mt 23 is a collec- 
tion of sayi from different parte of the ministry (cf. Mk 
1288-40, Lk 1137-52 1334f 2045-47), in which Jesus condemned cer- 
tain acte and characteristics of the Pharisees. The nucleus is 
apparently in vv.1-12; seven woes (the complete number) are 
here grou together as were the seven parables of ch. 1% 
Mt 2 exhibits the same topical arrangement of material (cf. Lk 
1280-46 1722-37 21). And in Mt 21. 22 and 25 ap similar com- 
ilations of related teaching. It is probable the author of 
e present Gospel of Matthew found this material grouped in 
this way, a Tacath he may have carried the process farther, 
and have unified these groups by editorial retouching. If, then, 
the First has sev discourses, 0o in each case 
of the nucleus of soe cpa sermon augmented by kindred 
material from other ons, it becomes quite probable that 
the discourse in Mt 5-7 is of a similar construction. The added 
matter is just as valuable and trustworthy as the nucleus 
matter, being equally the authentic utterances of Jesus. 


the alleged occasion of it was a well-meant fiction 
of tradition or of the Evangelists.* According to 
this hypothesis, the material grouped under the 
title of a mountain discourse to His disciples came 
from various occasions in the ministry which were 
no longer remembered. The compilation was made 
for the practical use of the early Christians, to 
furnish them with a manual of Christian conduct.t 
But this is to press the theory of compilation to 
an extreme. It is not an impossible view, and 
would not entail serious consequences, since it 
does not deny the authenticity of the sayings; 
but it must be counted less probable. The examina- 
tion of the great teaching masses in Matthew 
seems to show that the briefer sayings were gener- 
ally grouped with the historical remains of some 
great discourses, whose approximate position in 
the ministry and whose circumstances were not 
wholly forgotten. The main portion of the Sermon, 
contained in Mt 5*-6)§, is (with the exception of 
certain verses) so closely woven as theme and 
exposition that it cannot well be denied historical 
unity and occasion. Jesus must logically have 
pes such teaching as the Sermon presents, in 
he earlier Galilean ministry to which the Gospels 
assign this teaching; and we know that He was 
accustomed to speak long and connectedly to His 
hearers. It is therefore probable enough that at 
least this much of a digest of one of Jesus’ most 
important and impressive discourses should have 
been pee 

2. CIRCUMSTANCES OF ITs DELIVERY. — The 
occasion on which the Sermon was given appears 
to be clearly indicated by Lk 6%®™, which makes 
it follow closely upon the appointment of the 
twelve apostles.t The Gospel of Matthew agrees 
with that of Luke in locating the Sermon on the 
Mount in the first half of Jesus’ ministry in Galilee, 
although Matthew places it somewhat nearer to 
the beginning of that period.§ There is good 

*8o Calvin, Baur, Neander, Bleek, Pott, Semler, Strauss, 
Kuindl, Wieeeler, H. Holtzmann, Weizsicker, Jilicher, Heinrici, 
Ibbeken, Hawkins, Schmiedel. 

t Weizsicker, Apost. Zeitalter3 (1 p. 880f. [Eng. tr. iL 
461.): ‘The discourse, as Matthew has adopted it, was in fact a 
kind of code, but such as originated in and was designed for the 
Church. .. . The nucleus consists of a few long main sections, 
§21-48 61-18. 19-34, , .. The commandments in these three sections 
together form a sort of primer, which was, however, first 
com by the combination of these di c pieces, whose 
o al independence is at once apparent from the parallel 
sections of Luke’s Gospel. . . . The evangelist ut on an intro- 
duction, 5%-12 13-16, and an appendix, 71-, to fit the whole to 
the historical situation which he gave it.’ H. Holtzmann, Hand- 
Comm. 1. d. Synoptiker, p. 99: ‘Probably the discourse was 
constructed by the evangelist himself out of written and ora! 


sources, with the primary purpose of an order of life 
for the new Church.’ Heinrici, Be i. 39: ‘The Sermon 
on the Mount of Matthew seens to a free composition of a 


speech of Jesus from certain genuine sayings of His, which 

were in part already grouped together, in in circulation 

as single ee Similarly Jtilicher, Z ung id NTS 
1901), p. ; Hawkins, Hore Synoptic: (1899), pp. 181-135 ; 
chmiedel, Zncyc. Bibi. vol. ii. col. 1886. 

t The corresponding in Mark is 813-19, but the Sermon 
is not found at that point nor elsewhere in the Second Gospel. 
There is no indication at Mk 319 that a discourse followed 
historically. 

§ Too much has often been made of the difference between 
Matthew and Luke regarding the position to which the Sermon 
is assigned by each. Matthew poe after the Sermon, in cha 
8 9. 121-21, some matter which Luke places before the Sermon 
in 431-611; but this section contains only incidente, miracles, 


and brief teachings, which, even if they are all in their proper 
places in Luke (and Mark, which co nds), would not require 
more than a few weeks of time. ew does not record the 


appointment of the Twelve, but first mentions them as apostles 

in ch. 10 in connexion with their mission. Nor does Matthew 
resent the Sermon as Jesus’ teaching, since he rig 

relates before the discourse (424!) that ‘Jesus went about in 


Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and sharp the gospel 
of the kingdom, and healing all manner of and all manner 
of sickness among the people. And the tt of him went 


forth into all S * (ha ughout Jewish territory) The 

earlier work and teaching are compressed rather than Ignored, 

and the words are given more diacetate than the deeds. A 

compilation of representative ing by Jesus in che 5-7 is 

earthy by a compilation of representative deeds of Jesus 
c 
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reason to think that they are sufficiently correct. 
The contents of the discourse, as clearly as ita 
ition in the Gospels, mark it asa part of His 
ilean teaching,—not, indeed, the first instruc- 
tion Jesus gave, but of the kind fitted for recep- 
tive hearers who had gained some acquaintance 
with Him, and had by skilful preparation on His 
rt become ready for a general presentation of 
is religio-ethical ideas. To find Jesus giving one 
of His most significant discourses in connexion 
with the appointment of the twelve apostles is 
altogether what one might expect. That appoint- 
ment was a great event in Hisministry. It marked 
the stage when His popular success required Him 
to choose and train some men to assist Him in His 
work (Mk 3"); and it behoved Him also, since 
the storm of opposition was gathering on the 
horizon (Mk grge cf. Mt 23%), to prepare these 
men to forward His work after He should 
lay down His life at Jerusalem. 

The Sermon is not, however, addressed exclu- 
sively or specifically to the newly - appointed 
apostles. It contains no trace of esoteric teach- 
ing. There is no portion of the discourse which 
does not pertain equally to all of Jesus’ followers, 

resent and future. The internal evidence of the 

rmon, therefore, sustains the correctness of the 
Evangelists’ statements (Mt 7%”, Lk 7!) that 
Jesus spoke directly and inclusively to the people 
who thronged Him at this time.* The multitude 
was @ disciple multitude in the sense that many 
were ether followers of Jesus, many were con- 
templating discipleship, and all were favourably 
disposed towards Him, listening with intereat to 
His teaching. The Sermon contains no direct 
polemic against opponents, but an ap to all to 
adopt and to attain a higher type of righteousness 
than that which was conventionally taught them 
by the scribes. 

The exact time, #.6. the year, month, and day, 
at which the Sermon was given cannot be deter- 
mined. There is no agreement among scholars as 
to either the duration or the calendar dates of 
Jesus’ public ministry.t But on any chronological 
hypothesis the discourse stands about half-way 
between the beginning of Jesus’ public work and 
His crucifixion. 

The Sermon was spoken in Galilee, the scene of 
the main ministry of Jesus (cf. Mt 42°, Lk 6!”). 
If there is an indication in Mt 8°, Lk 7' that the 
peeks of the event was near Capernaum, the precise 

ocality would not even then defined, since the 


We may suppose, how- 


se ese tie ne eae, 
view Achelis, Blee ate Rbciaenay eyer, Ndsgen, 
aavessed close disciples, but overbeard 
by the multitude to whom it did not pertain, is held 
by Tholuck, B. Weiss, Grawert, and others. and Bacon 
maintain that the discourse was spoken only to an inner circle 
of followers. el tenn e a sharper line 


esus addressed His teaching to the multitudes at this 
time ; and it is not clear that these statements are mere literary 
itively nothing to indi ve thatd pe aeaking only toe 
no ca esus was ce) a 

on of His followers. 


ee ee ee ee solopadia Biotin’ 
; : "in Bneyclopedia By 
rer Poe sce ure aoe ca 

tifi 


connexion. 
Four views are now current th Karn Hort ‘mountain’; 
2) Pan Seana een es it with Karn ; the theory 
by Stanley (SP p. 868f.), and by Plummer 
This Latin ition did not arise until the 13th 
cent., and ap Soo unknown to the Eastern Church, so that it 
eannot have more than a plausible guess. The location 
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ever, that the scene of the Sermon was in the 
region to the west of the lake, not far distant 
from the thickly-populated shore. 

3. TRANSMISSION AND TRANSLATION.— We seem 
to have in Mt 5-7, Lk 6”-* two accounts of the 
Sermon ; they differ somewhat in setting, verhgl 
expression, and content, but are nevertheless 
essentially one discourse.* Both Gospels assign 
the Sermon to the earlier Galilean minist The 
circumstances of the discourse are similar—the 
mountain, the representative multitude, the heal- 
ings, the address to disciples. The theme of the 
discourse is the same in each—the true righteous- 
ness. The development of the theme is similar— 
a characterization of this righteousness, with 
specific teaching as to how it is to affect thought 
and conduct, and an exhortation to men to live in 
this way. Each account begins with the Beati- 
tudes, and closes with the injunction to do God’s 
will as revealed in Jesus’ teaching, enforced by the 
parable of the Two House-builders. And, finally, 
nearly the whole of Luke’s discourse is contained 
in Matthew’s. 


and features of Karn Hafjtn correspond sufficiently well with 
the history ; but there are a number of other hills along the 
western shore of the lake which are also suitable (Rob: 
BRP iii 487). (2) Some specific mountain is referred to, 

was known to th fans as the scene of the discourse, 
the Gospel tradition. So 


to the west of the Sea of G 
and the site of the event is not more ooney d 
The Jews used three leading terms to ish the surface 
features of their territory—‘ mountain,’ ‘ plain,’ and ‘valley’: of 
these designations the first is understood to have referred to 
the tableland, whether broken into isolated or not (cf. 
Gn 1917. 19. 30 $123. 2 368.9, Mt 1423 1529, Mk 666, Lk 938, Jn 
Therefore +é épes would in any particular instance refer to the 
high land—whether tabl or peak—in the vicinity of the 
event. This view also leaves the site of the Sermon undeter- 
mined. 8o Bleek, Robinson, Eb Thomson, Edersheim, 
who regard, tin Berne as/4 momo only, fasting eon ne 
who e Sermon as a mosaic only no 
particular disco urse, but made up of material gathered trom 
many connexions (see names in footnote above), perforce look 
upon ‘the mountain’ as a part of the cial scenery which the 
compiler of the Sermon arranged about it to give verisimilitude 
to whole. Of these four views one ma the second 
between these two it is difficult to choose. 
The accounts in Mt 5! 81, Lk 612.17, which describe the setting 
of the Sermon, both make mention of the mountain, but are 
not in agreement co it. Matthew locates the entire 
apparently by His deliberate choice, to speak ad to hear the 
apparently by ra to an ear the 
Bermon ; when it is finished they descend. According to the 
Third Gospel, Jesus up the mountain to spend the night in 
solitary prayer (cf. Lk 938, Jn 63 15); when it is day He His 
disciples to Him, and appoints the Twelve; afterwards He 
comes down from the mountain to the multitude which had 
 dryenipr on a level place below, where He heals many, and 
rp be gana urse. eae iad gp ern ei 
expen upon these passages do not seem convincing. But 
the discrepancy is neither sufficient to remove the datum of a 
mountain in connexion with the discourse, nor, in face of strong 
evidence for their identity, to force the conclusion that the 
reporte of coon and Luke resent two separate and 


or the 


distinct th different settin 
* This is the almost unanimous opinion of scholars: Tatian 
(Diatessaron en, Jerome, C m, Euthymius, Theo- 
ylact, Luther, vin, Maldonatus, Meyer, cage Or Neander, 
leiermacher, i eil, 


following him, by 8t. G and certain minor Rom. Cath. 
write Azibert. ’ 


Greswell, Lange, Plumptre, and, most recently, 
(Comm. on Luke (1896), p. 17 
The arrangement of the in Tatian’s Diatessaren (sce 
Hill, Earliest Life of Christ, the Di of 
[1894], pp. 73-84), which combines the Matthew and 
ts, ia thus: Mt 5]= Lk 613b-17 (Mk $14 16 
Mt 5°10 Lk 622e Mt 511b.12 Lk 63-27 Mt 516-16 (Mk 422 23) Mt 
§17-35e [Lk 1266>) Mt 5%Sc-42 Lk 630b 8] Mt 548-460 Lk Mt 
647.48 Mt 61-8 (Lk 1115.28] Mt 69-18 (Lk 123% 8&5) Mt 619-93 
Le O70 Lk 6% (Mk 400%) Le oo Me 76 (La Tis 
11 Mt 713 
Lk 644 Mt 717. Li 66 Mt yisss . i 


pe a ee 
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The relation of the contents of the two accounts 


can be shown in a table :— 


Mt 5 = Lk 6” Mt 7!-3) =Lk 6¥- 3 
546 OG? 73-5 = 64.48 
5.12 —  G22%8 71a = = gl 
59.40.42. av. 90 716.17 G1 4 
5e-i8 = G27. 28. 89-96 721 = 6% 
61-84 has no parallel in Lk 6% 7-7 —  Gti-@ 


Matthew’s account has 107 verses, Luke’s account 
29. Of Luke’s 29 verses, 234 find a parallel in the 
Matthsean account, where they are arranged as 26 
verses. There is no parallel in Mt 5-7 for Lk 


(524-26. 388. 89. 40. 45.* Of Matthew's remaining 81 verses, 
34 find a parallel in Luke outside of ch. 6 (in chs. 
11-14. 16) ¢ as follows : $— 


Mt 5% =Lk 14%-% Mt 62% 3= Lk 115-38 
55 = 11% (836) 6* = 16% 
518 = 1617 gs-33 — 1 9%s1 
5.98 «4958. 6 TM =] 18 
53a G18 mR 14 = 13% 
Ge = 11> 7 = 13" 
Gia] =, = 1 983. 88 


This leaves 47 verses of the Matthwean discourse 
which have no =parallel in the Third Gospel: Mt 
55. 7-10. 14. 18. 17, 19-94. 27-81. 93-88, 41, 43 1-8. 14-18. 84°76. 1B. 18-20. 93, 
That is, four-ninths of the Sermon in Matthew is 
peculiar to that Gospel.§ 

These phenomena of the comparative contents 
of the two accounts of the Sermon present 4 
complex and difficult problem, and compel one to 
investigate the history of this discourse from the 
time of its utterance until it took its present two- 
fold form in our First and Third Gospels. 

Another important feature of these two reports 
of the Sermon, and one which must be investigated 
in conjunction with the problem of content, 1s the 
remarkable variation in wording—in the litera 
expression of the same ideas. Sometimes this 
variation is slight, as in : |I— 


* But there are parallels for two or three of these peace 
elsewhere in Matthew, thus: Lk 699=Mt 1514>, Lk 645=: Mt ‘ 
and with Lk 64= compare Mt 1074 (Jn 1316 1620s), 

+ These chapters belong to the somewhat clearly marked 
middle third o iueee - 03518), which consists 


de 
en 


Jesus haps t some days or weeks in Perma (Mt 19! = 
Mk 10! Lk 1981, Tn 104), and some of the material in Lk 10-18 


may belong to that 
Bute 


ministry, because (1) in the 
chapters themselves, ¢.g. 1129-83 (cf. Mt eo 1310. 17. 18-21 (cf, 
Mt 1381. 33) 1430-30 ; (2 the subject of most of this teaching is 


ese chapters (10-18) a special source, probably a document of 
some exten 
settings of the poesia had been largely lost, and he therefore 

ut these passages, with other unattached material from the 
and other sources, into this middle, mixed section of his 
book,—in fact, what else could he do? The material was too 
important to omit, and he was too conscientious a historical 
author to create scenes for the several pieces. 

t In the case of three of these there are lels in 
Mark also: Mt 513= Mk 950mLk 1454.85, Mt 615: Mk 421 = Lk 1188 
(and 816), Mt 582=Mk 10U=Lk 1618. There is but one sentence 
which is put by both Matthew and Luke into the Sermon that 
has a parallel in Mark, namely, Mt 7>=Mk 4%b=Lk 635; and 
this saying is of the gnomic type, so that it may have been 
repeated on various occasions by Jesus. Consequently one is 
inclined to say that the portion of the Sermon common to 
Matthew and Luke is not found in Mark. And of the matter in 
Matthew’s Sermon which is found in Luke outside of the Sermon, 
or not found in Luke at all, Mark has parallels perhape for five 
ve —the three just indicated, and the two named in the 
following footnote,— #0 that the Second Gospel scarcely knows of 
this anette which the First and Third Gospels make 


so prominen' 

§ Esser, Pecnene: Mt 5%. %=2Mk 943.47, Mt 614 15=Mk 11%. 
It is worth observing that three passages of the Matthew 
Sermon have parallels within the First Gospel iteelf: Mt 520. 30= 
Mt 188-9, Mt 588= Mt 199, Mt 718= Mt 1238. 

\ The Greek text here used is that of Westcott and Hort. 
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Mt 7”. 


Kal dy @ pérpy jerpeire 
peTpnOijcerar Uuiy. 

Sri 5¢ BrAéxecs rd xd pos rd 
év ry dpbadrup Tot dded pod 
cou, Thy Se év TY oy dfPOad- 
ug Soxdv ov xaravoeis ; *4 
was édpeis re ddekpy cou 


"Ades éxBddw 7d xdpoos éx 


ro) ép0adp06 cou, cal idov 
h Soxds dv tg ép0adpyp cob; 


5 broxpird, ExBadewparoy éx 
Tov 6pOadp08 cob rhv doxép, 
wal rére diaBrépers exBadety 
7d kdpodos éx Tot dép0adpu08 


rou ddeXpod cou. 


Lk 6%. 


@ yap uérpy perpetre dyre- 
perpnOijceras Uyiy. 


Lk 64. @, 


41 r{ 5e Bréwres 7d xdppos Td 
dy rp dpOarup rol addedpod 
cou, Thy de doxdy rh» ev rp 
lly dpOarpyp ob Karavoeis ; 
Beds divaca Aéyer TH 
ddekgpy gov "AdeAdé, Ades 
éxBddw rd xdppos Td év TH 
épOaruy gov, alrds Thy ér 
re ép0arup cob Soxdy ob 
Prérwy ; Uwoxpird, ExBare 
wpwroy thy Soxdy éx roi 
dpOaruoG god, Kal rébre 
SiaPréyecs rd xdppos 7d 
év TG 6POadrAuny Tod ddeApo8 
cou éxBakev, 


Similarly compare Mt 6%=Lk 16% and Mt 7% ®= 


Lk 11% 


In these four passages there is almost 


eoenete verbal agreement—not quite, however— 
which must be explained. And the four sayings 
are widely scattered in Luke as compared with 


Matthew. 


But such close verbal agreement is exceptional. 
In all the other parallel passages the variation in 
literary form is great, as in :— 


Mt 5% ®, . 


B’Rym 32 Adyw duly Bh 
dvrioriiva Ty wovnpyp’ a\N’ 
Bors oe parlfea els rh 
decay craryéva [cou], orpé- 
yov atr@ xal rhy Gdn 
© xalrg Oédrorrl oo KprO7jvas 
kal rdv xirGvd cou daBeiy, 
Ades aire xal 7d iudrcoy. 


Mt 7%, 


IIdvra ody S00 day Oédx7re 
wa rodeo Uputy ol dyOpwro, 
otrws xal tpets waceire av- 
ros’ obrws ydp éorw 6 
vomos Kat ol rpopyjras. 


Mt 7*#7, 


“Tlas ofy 8oris dxover pov 
rovs byous [rovrous] xal 
wovet alrovs, dpoww8horeras 
dvdpt dporluw, Soris Gxo- 
Sounoey abrot rhy olxlay 
éxirhy rérpay. ™ xal xar- 
é8n % Bpoxh cal 7AGapy ol 
worapot kal &rvevoay ol 
Avepor xal wpocéwecay TY 
olkia éxelvy, xal odx rece, 
reOenedlwro yap éxl rh» 
xérpav. *xal was 6 dxotwy 
pou Tovs Néyous Tovrous Kal 
ph wody alrovds dpowwdy- 
cera, dvdpt pwpy, Sorts 
gKddsounoer alrod Thy olkiay 
emt rhv Eupov. ™ xal xar- 
éBn % Bpoxh xat %\Oay ol 
worapol xal Emvevoay ol 
Avepor xal wpocéxopay TY 
olkia éxelvy, xal Erecey, kal 
hy  xradocs abris peydn. 


Lk 6”. 


ve rowrovrl oe éxt rhy o1a- 
yova wapexe xal rhy &d\Ayp, 
xal dwd rol alporvrés cou rd 
ludrioy kal rdy xiTava wh 
KWAUCYS. 


Lk 6". 


kat xaOuws Oéd\ere Da wat- 
Gow vuiy ol EvOpwwrot, wot- 
etre avrots éuolws. 


Lk 64-®, 


“Ilds 3 épxéuevos wpbs pe 
kal dxotwy pov Tay Adywr 
cal rowdy atrots, brodeliw 
duty rine dori» Suocos* * 5u- 
abs dorw avOpiry olxodo- 
podyr. olxlay, ds Eoxayer 
xal é8d0uver xal EOnxer Ge- 
pédov éxl rhy wérpar® whn- 
Béppns Se ‘yevouéyns mpoo- 
épnter 6 worapds Ty olxig 
éxelvy, xal obx loxuoer oa- 
Aeloat alrhy 6a 7d Karas 
olxodopjjobas atrjy. 65 de 
dxovcas Kal ph wTowhoas 
Sods dorew dvOpuwry olxo- 
Soutoavr: olxlay éxl rhpy 
vi xwpls Oenerlov, 9 weew- 
épntey 6 woraués, cal evds 
cuvéwecev, kal @yévero re 


piryua ris olxlas éxelyns 
peya. 


Similarly compare Mt 5 “ = Lk 6”, Mt 7'°-*= Lk 
677, Mt 72% 17 = Lk 6% “; and also Mt 5°=Lk 11%, 
Mt 5'8 = Lk 16", Mt 5% % = Lk 12%: , Mt 619-4! = 
Lk 12%- #, Mt 6%-%3 = Lk 1279). 

In some passages the wording of Matthew is se 
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different from that of Luke that a difference even 
of the thought results, or seems to result :— 
Mt 5* *&, Lk 6*- 21, 


SMaxdpo ol wrexol rg *Maxdpio: of rrwxol, Eri 
wredipart, Ors avrav dorly byuerépa éorly 4 Bacrrela 


4 Bacvtela rr obparisr. rob Geod. 
‘paxdgos ol werOobvres, Ere © paxdproc ol kAalovres vOp, 
adbrol r brs yeddcere. 
Syaxdoes ol waxGvres cal ™* paxdpio: ol revdvres Or, 
SepGrres thr Scxacocivny, Er xopracbicecbe. 
br: atrot xopracbijcorrat. 

Mt 5, Lk 6°, 


ThrecOe olxrippoves xaOws 
6 warhp budy olxrippwr 


EoecGe ody wpets TéAer0 
os 6 warhp bce 6 obpdyos 


rédevds darcy. éorly. 
Mt 6**, Lk 11**. 
*Iidrep jay 6 dy ros = * Idrep, 
.* 
éyracOhre 7d Evopd cov, éyacbirw 7d Svopd gov’ 
9 Odrw h Bacvela gov, dGdrw 4 Baccrela cov’ 
yernOjre Td Gé\nyud cov, 
ws év otparey xal éxl yijs* 
Urdy Aprow tydy rop dri ®%rdv Aprovy judy roy émi- 
otcvop ovctopy 
Ses Aucy ohpepov’ Sldou nuiy 7d ad’ juépar’ 
B gal Apes july ra dgecdf- *xal Ades huly ras duaprias 
Bara hpir, neir, 
@s xal ipeis ddfjxaper wal yap avrol ddlopery 
Tos s har: wayri ddel\orr: Hiv’ 
3 gal ph eloeréyxys iyas els cal ph eloeréyxys Tyas els 
repacper, wepac pir. 
GAA Jbcas huds dwd rod 
rornpou, 
Similarly com Mt 5° = Lk 16% (= Mk 10¥= 
Mt 19°) and Mt 7"=Lk 11%. The correspondin 


context or setting of each pair of these paralle 
sayings, or as regards the Lord’s Prayer the 
nature of the case (see below, ii. 4 4 (2)), indicates 
that however variant the words have become in 
transmission, they started from the same utter- 
ances of Jesus. The parallel records run the 
entire gamut of variation from close verbal simi- 
larity to wide verbal divergence, and in a few 
cases even to difference of idea itself. 

Now the explanation of these striking phenomena 
of content, form, and substance in the Sermon of 
Matthew and Luke is to be found in the history 
of the transmission of this material during the 
years c. 29-85 A.D. This section of history is one 
part of the great ‘ yuopus problem.’* While 
many elements of this problem are still in dispute, 
certain fundamental facts pertaining to it now 
seem well established. 

(1) Jesus barrels, Hi in Aramaic, not in Greek.t The 

1 


thorough and deliberate discussion of this question seems to 


have reached a settled conclusion. We were all eager to 


phs. See th 
, and li ere cited ; also art. ‘G : 
aolermeg it DB, and by E. A. Abbott and Schmiedel 


e t, J 
evangelium ; H. Holtemann, S: 
mn ed 1507) derma 0 veiton af the Fi Gospels (1890 
Hawkina, Horas Syport "00 : tha 


Jesus’ work, however, was exclusively among 
is no conclusive evidence that He knew or 
Pilate cannot prove 
as Pilate must have been accustomed to use an interpreter 
O. Holtamann, Leben 


Bee 
in Greek has been ed by Roberts 
(Greek the Language of Christ and Tie avoetea 1868) and by 


believe that these very Greek words of our G Is came 
directly from Jesus’ lips; yet historical investigation shows 
that they are but a translation from the ori utterances. 
While the theories of Resch all, Dalman, Blase, E. A. 
Abbott, and others as toa rimitive Aramaic or Hebrew Gospel 
are oe be is clear Pgh Memorabilia Pes Jesus wore 
originally and for some years e Aramaic language. e 
Aramaic vocabulary, avntax and influence can everywhere be 
seen through the Greek of the Gospels, like the earlier text in 


a palimpsest manusc 

2) Jesus’ more important Machiige were marked and remem- 
bered from the time they were en. It is not too much to 
suppose that He impressed teachings—not their form, 
but their substance—upon His disciples. day to day, 
therefore, during Jesus’ public ministry, His followers were 


gathering and pondering His utterances, them in 
memory and eat en to one another nearly or quite 
in Jesus’ own words. After His death and resurrection His 


followers treasured these sayings of their Master's, studied 
them, preached them, and fai taught them to all who 
cA4me into the Christian brotherhood (cf. Ac 2). The story of 
Jesus’ life, His deeds and His words, was oe eae of every 
individual Christian, of every Christian community, and of the 
entire Christian movement. What He had taught was the 
staple matter of all Christian instruction and worship, and 
was ev here to obaba as the norm of Christianity. And 
of all that Jesus taught there was nothing more prominent 
vital, and practical—indeed nothing more oe revered an 
used—than the teaching contained in the on on the Mount. 

(8) It is also certain that, for bora after Jesus had given His 

ing, it was circulated and transmitted by word of mouth. 

Jesus Himself wrote nothing, nor did His disciples until long 
after. Both these facta were due to the Jewish custom of the 
time. The teaching of the Rabbis in Jesus’ day was ener oral 
—only their sacred ks, the Old Testament, might be tten; 
therefore the pupils of the Rabbis heard and memorized their 
Out of this custom arose a special qualification for, 
and efficiency in, oral instruction and oral transmission among 
the Jews. To men of this nation and country Jesus’ sayin 
were given, and by them abpea Dany It cannot, of course, 
su that Jesus insi 


teaching. 


the remainder of the teaching an exact verbal t 
was unlikely, and the evidence shows that it did not so happen. 
(4) After fifteen or twenty years (c. 45-50 a.p.) Christianity 
began to reach out into the great Roman world by the labours of 
einer tae Paul and many others; and it became necessary to 
the Gospel story into Greek, since the non-Palestinian 
Jews and the Gentiles did not know Aramaic—the language in 
which the story had arisen, and had thus far been banded 
down. That this translation took place 50-80 a.p. is proved by 
our present Greek Gospels and the early disappearance of 
Aramaic Gospel documents. Now there is every reason to 
think that this translation of the Memorabilia of Jesus wasa 
process rather than an act. The data do not permit us to think 
of one formal, authoritative translation, comprising the whole 
story, and passing directly into the use of all the Greek- 
speaking Christians. Rather there were numerous persons in 
various places and at different times who translated portions— 
the same as well as different portions—of the story from the 
Aramaic into Greek. These individual and fragmen trans- 
lations were characterized by various degrees of literalnesa, 
obelen } vocabu and syntax, loss of original colouring, 
re) on of shades of meaning, interpretative modifications 
and expansions, varying success in reproducing the sb tees 
ideas, and some adaptation of the peyvee y way of selection, 
arrangement, and altered expression) he practical needs 
of the Churches for whom the respective translations nor pence 
to be made. Then these various translations, at first | at 
the chief centres of the Christian movement, passed into general 
circulation, and acted and reacted upon each ing 
phenomena of the several translations. The features just de- 
scribed can all of them be traced in our two records of 


the Sermon on the Mount. 

(5) It is now generally understood ® that, after fifteen or twenty 
years of circulating and transmi the utterances of Jesus by 
word of mouth, the Memo put into 
writing.. We have in Eusebius (H£ iii. 89. 16) the rtant 
testimony of Sapa. which is regarded by most scho as 
trustworthy, that the A e Matthew com (cunrdfare, 
al. cursypapare, ct. Lk 1! drarcgacbas) a coll of the sayings 
rg oe ) of Jesus, in the Hebrew (i.¢ the Aramaic? 

pias’ statement, and the common interp 


were 


on oO itras 


a written account, are correct, then we have a tness 
that there was a written record of Jesus’ which we 
may assign to c. 50 a.p That it was in Aramaic(?) shows an 
adoption of writing, even by the Palestinian O as a 


T. K. Abbott (Ksesays wie on the Original Texts of the OT 
ch. 6). e contrary, that Jesus taught in 


Aramaic, has shown by Neubauer, Studia Biblica, i. $9- 
74 (1885); A. Meyer, Jesu M (1896); Zahn, Findeit- 
é d. NT, 1 1-81 (1897); Worte Jesu, i. 1-72 

- see 


: also art. LANGUAGE OF THE NEW TausTaMEnNT, vol. LiL 
* Although there still remain a few earnest advocates of an 


exclusively oral tradition. 
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means of collecting, ci ing, and preserving the Memo- 
rabilia of Jesus. But whether Papias’ statement is correct or 
incorrect, it is practically certain that when the Gentiles received 
the story of Jesus they committed it to writing, for they were 
not accustomed to the oral transmission of extended material. 
This change of oral to written records was informal, unauthor- 
ized, and gradual, like the translation already described. But 
it is probable that soon after 50 a.p. there were many written 
portions of the Gospel Memorabilia in existence and use. These 
documents then grew in number and extent until after twenty 
to fifty years our canonical Gospels absorbed them and became 
recognized as the final records of Jesus’ ministry (cf. Lk 11-4), 
There are also indications that the oral tradition continued 
along with the written tradition through the whole period until 
our Gospels were composed (and ind afterwards also), and 
furnished a larger or smaller amount of the material which 
went into them 


The history here sketched of the transmission of 
the entire Gospel story is at the same time the 
history of the transmission of the Sermon on the 
Mount, which was one of the most valuable sections 
of the Memorabilia of Jesus. The whole process 
has left its marks upon our two accounts of the 
Sermon, for to it are to be attributed in the main 
the difference of setting, content, arrangement, 


part, by different persons and in several localities : 
then these complete or fragmen translations 
had each its own history for about 30 years, during 
which they experien the vicissitudes of trans- 
mission. hen the First and Third Evangelists 
came to prepare their Gospels in c. 80-85 A.D. there 
were in circulation and use these various Greek 
forms of the Matthezan Logra. The two authors 
adopted different forms, according to the e of 
the locality in which each wrote, or, less likely, 
according to their judgment of which form was 
best historically. 

(2) In addition to this basal Logian source of 
both our accounts of the Sermon, there were prob- 
ably other lines of transmission of the discuurse 
in both oral and written tradition. Many disciples 
had heard the Sermon when Jesus gave it, and tor 

ears afterwards had told of it. There must thus 
ave grown up variant reports—one used in one 
church or circle of churches, and another in 
another. These further reports also are likely to 
have been handed down, and some of them may 


variety of literary expression, and divergence of | well have come under the notice of the two 
thought. But the fundamental agreement of the! Evangelists in composing their Gospels.* How 
30 45 60 75 90 
' 
a ,. Matthaeae 
ae = Sermon . 
' , c.B0 A.D : 
’ Ardinese  N 
y Orato Annie O_o eee Logia lo? iy 
Yr raattton——“ «.58'n reer 
Original 4 i : 
2 290. We i Translation and Change : : 
; 
\ . ee has : 
Aan \ > To Written Form Semin 
arammeic—Orat oS a ee eae 
‘7 8 0 iS. 9 


Diagram to Illustrate the 


two accounts, which shows them to be reports of 
the same historical discourse, has not been seriously 
obscured in transmission. 

When one attempts to trace more in detail the 

rticular history of the Sermon on the Mount 

uring the years c. 29-85 A.D., one comes upon 
many perplexing problems about which at present 
there is no agreement. Opinions ventured in this 
sphere can only be tentative and modest. 

(1) It seems probable that the Matthean Logia 
was used in a Greek form, indeed in differing Greek 
forms, by both the First and the Third Evangelists. * 
If the same Greek form of the Logia was used by 
both, the one or the other (or perhaps both) has 
introduced a remarkable series of changes in con- 
tent, arrangement, and wording which it would 
be difficult to explain. A much more probable 
supposition is that the Matthean Logia was 
variously translated into Greek,t in whole or in 


* See Wendt, Lehre Jesu, |. 52, 58; Jélicher, Finlettung é. d. 
NTS, p. 219; Wernle, Synopt. Frage, pp. 79, 80; Hawkins, Hore 
Synoptices (1899), pp. 88-92; J. Weiss, Predigt Jesus vom Reiche 
Gottes 2 (1900), pp. 179-182. That the same Greek form of the 

yia was u Dee Pe oa ee 
majntained by O. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu (1901), pp. 22-24. 
t See Feine, Jahrb. f. Protest. Theologie, 1885, p. 1 ff. 
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much influence such outside sources had upon their 
reports it would be difficult to determine—perhaps 
it was considerable. ee 

(3) We need to allow for a fair amount of editorial 
selection, arrangement, adaptation, and revision 
on the part of our two authors. Luke (1**) has 
given us important information concerning his 
material, purpose, and method; and the First 
Evangelist ora wrote under similar condi- 
tions. As they gathered their sources, they found 
themselves in possession of three classes of sayings 
from Jesus—(a) brief sayings still joined to specific 
events of His ministry, and which they could in 
part arrange in their right order; (6) the remains 

® The First Gospel of our NT Canon is neither the Matthzan 
Logia iteelf, which was in Aramaic (Eusebius, HE iii. 89. 16), 
nor is it an immediate translation of that Logia, since it does 
not contain the inevitable indications of a translated work. The 
Greek Gospel of Matthew is rather a combination of the ’ 
in some mediate Greek form with the Gospel of Mark, plus the 
addition of various portions and characteristics which did not 
belong to either of the original books. However, because it 
substantially incorporated the ia, it continued to bear the 
Apostle’s name. e author of the enlarged Greek edition of 
the original Matthew work is unkncwn. On this matter see 
the works on NT Introduction by B. Weiss, H. Holtzmann, 
Jiilicher, Zahn, Salmon, and others; also Commentaries on the 
Gospel of Matthew. 
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ef certain of Jesus’ greatest discourses, containing 
the theme and some of the essential matter belong- 
ing thereto ; these also could generally be assigned 
to their proper places in the history; (c) small 
sections of teaching or single sayings, the original 
eonnexion of which was no longer known; these 
would be inserted here and there in the narrative 
without particular attachment, or would be asso- 
ciated with the nuclei of the great discourses 
wherever the subject of the one was similar to 
that of the other. Such compilation would pro- 
duce the phenomena of extraneous material which 
we find in both accounts of the Sermon, as well as 
in other discourse sections of both Gospels. When 
the material of his Gospel had been arranged 
antisfactorily by the author, it remained for him 
to adjust the several parts to each other, to smooth 
over the joints by his literary skill, and in various 
ways to give the book a unity and finish such as 
an author would desire for his work. 

(4) In view of the fact that the Gospels were 
written for the practical use of the Christians in 
their life and worship, the Evangelists felt at 
liberty to make such a selection and presentation 
of the Gospel facts and teachings as would be most 
acceptable and useful to the circles of Christians 
for whom their books were bk are Each Gospel 
therefore has a marked individuality. Matthew, 
in accordance with his purpose, dwells at length 
upon the relation of Jesus and His message to the 

ebrew Scriptures and the current Judaism. But 
Luke, or his source, with a Gentile public in mind, 
passes over this material in the main and presents 
the Gospel in its universal aspects as a spiritual 
and altruistic religion for all men. These charac- 
teristics of the First and Third Gospels appear 
strikingly in their respective accounts of the Sermon 
on the fount. 

The accompanying diagram aims at giving some 
suggestion of the general course of transmission 
of the Sermon, and of the kind of sources which 
each Evangelist may have had before him in pre- 
pering his report of the discourse. 

4. RELATIVE AUTHENTICITY OF THE TWO ACc- 
COUNTS.—Proceeding now upon the view which 
has been elaborated, that the two discourses con- 
tained in Mt 5-7 and Lk 6**® are variant reports 
of one historical Sermon on the Mount, it becomes 
an important consideration which of the two 
reproduces the Sermon with the greater complete- 
ness and accuracy. The question is as to their 
relative excellence, for the phenomena of the 
accounts and the vicissitudes of transmission show 
that neither the First nor the Third Gospel has 
perfectly reproduced the content and wording of 
the original discourse. 

_ In content, Matthew has much more than Luke 
of that material which is commonly recognized as 
having been an essential portion of the Sermon, 
namely, Mt 5*@ 6)-7- 1618; compare with this Lk 
67-3. 2-388, ~=Luke or his source omitted most of 
this section, apparantly on the ground that it was 
inapplicable to the Gentiles, for whom the account 
was prepared.* This omission was perhaps justi- 
finble for the practical purpose of a Gospel, 
although innumerable Gentiles ever since Luke’s 
day have preferred the Sermon of the First Gospel, 
as we now do; but however that may be, from a 
historical point of view such an extensive omission 
eould leave only a seriously incomplete account of 
the discourse. The further section of the Matthzan 
discourse (6%-*4) may or may not have been a part of 
the historical Sermon; opinion is quite evenly 
divided upon this point, and there seems no con- 


* 80 B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. i. d. Matt . p. 163; Wendt, 
Lehre Jesu, L 68; Plummer, Comm. on In p. 183; Wernle, 
Synopt. Frage, p. 62; Bacon, Sermon on the Mount (1902), pp. 
96~39 ; and most other scholars. 
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clusive evidence either way. The fact that Luke 
places this material in 12*-*!, where it has a topical 
connexion with what precedes it (12'*'), suggests 
another occasion, although that occasion is not 
chronologically located by Luke. On the other 
hand, if the theme of the Sermon is found in the 
Beatitudes rather than in the verses Mt 5!"-®, this 
passage, which inculcates devotion to the Kingdom 
and trust in God, is germane, and marks the dis- 
course as more than an anti-Pharisaic manifesto. 
For the present, at least, one may prefer to regard 
this section as belonging to the Sermon. In this 
case Luke’s account of the Sermon, which contains 
nothing of this portion, is again strikingly incom- 
plete.* The final section of the Matthzan discourse 
(73-77) has been preserved with some fulness by 
Luke (6*"~), v. g less than the two preceding 
sections from the Matthezan account. It wil 
ap farther on, that in both the Matthean and 
Lu reports there are some brief extraneous 
assages which cannot have been in the original 
Sermon, such as Mt 5™: % 8. 3 §7-15 76-11. 22.38) J) 
672-36. dea. 90.40.45. But in this kind of variation the 
two reports have both expanded the historical 
discourse. Considering the relative contents of 
the Sermon in Matthew and Luke, there can be 
no doubt (even waiving the question of Mt 6'**) 
that the First Gos resents a much more com- 
pee account of the Sermon than that presented 
y the Third Gospel.t 


* It seems impossible to that Luke could have had 
before him the Sermon in the form in which it now ap in 
the First Gospel. This is also the opinion of Wernle (Synopt. 
Frage, p. 80), Bartlet (art. MatrHeEw in vol. iii.), O. Holtzmann, 

Leben Jesu, 1901, p. 21), and of Heinrici (Bergpredigt, i. 10). 
einrici says the two reports of Matthew and Luke ‘are recon- 
structions of a discourse restored independently by Matthew 
and Luke rather than in dependence upon one another or upon 
the same written source.’ C) Evangelist have re-worked their 
material, but that alone cannot ain the phenomena of the 
two accounts. Would Luke have deliberately broken up a col- 
lection of teachings s0 ey grouped as in the Matthzan 
accounts, and have scattered them so unreasonably through 
seven cha: of his own work? On the other the First 
Evangeli ht, so far as the Sermon is concerned, have had 
Luke's account before him. His own er ort Wee sure oe : 
than Luke's, and so would not be altered into conformity with 
the latter. The genera] phenomena of the two Gospels, how- 
cular interrelation, and 


ever, are this and the pre- 
valing opinion sagas s Gospel to a somewhat, eadlier 
t It isa somewhat difficult matter to explain the absence of the 


date t Luke's. 

Sermon from the Gospels of Mark and Jo The only parallels 
in Mark to any of the Sermon material are Mik 41. 34 pad. €7.50 
1011 11%; in John, 1816 And these = are only 
le els, te. they need not bave come into the Gospe! 
of Mark from accounte of the Sermon. The opinion of d, 


H. Holtzmann, Keim, and Wittichen, that Mark originally con- 
tained the Sermon, but that it has disa from the canonical 
work, cannot be Theologie, 


ted. Feine 4 rb. f. Protest. 

did not use the sources 
variant accounts of the discourse, were 
by Matthew and Luke independently. It seems quite certain, 
however, that Mark could not have been ignorant of the Sermon. 
If that discourse did not appear in his sou oral and written, 
it must have been because he voluntarily limited those sources. 
The Sermon was altogether too highly valued and too widely 
used in Gospel Menor age to have esca any careful compiler 
of the Memorabilia. This would be esp. true of k, 
who, if common opinion is correct, had an ultimate Petrine 
base for much of material. Is iti ble that Peter did 
not give the Sermon a prominent place in his teaching? Surel 
Mark must have known the Sermon. Why, then, did he omit 
it from his Gospel? A plausible explanation, which may be the 
true one, is this :— 

When Mark wrote his Gospel, about 65-70 a.p., the Matthean 
Logia (in various Greek forms) was in general use ; this : 
passed over the narrative material of the story of Jesus, and 
consisted mainly of a collection of Jesus’ discourses and shorter 
sayings; it included the Sermon, epenrh in what precise form 
it is very difficult to determine—probably not that in which 
it appears in either of our canonical G Is. Now Mark's 
Gospel, in striking contrast, reports y the acts and 
events of Jesus’ public ministry, giving much less attention 
to the teaching (the lon sections of discourse material 
are in 2138-22 41-32 68-13 76-23 93438 91. 39-50 1()24-31. 38-45 
11%3-% 12, 13). Perhaps Mark wished to put into more com- 
picts and permanent transmission that other side of the 

ospel story which was neglected in the Logia. If so, it was 
unnecessary for him to repeat the Sermon and certain other 
discourse elements of that work, since he wrote to complete the 
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In wording, a like verdict of superior excellence 
falls to the Gospel of Matthew. Since both 
Gospels contain the discourse in Greek, therefore 
in translation we cannot find in either of them 
the ipsissima verba of Jesus (except for the few 
Aramaic words transliterated, as in Mt 5"). But 
when we ask which Gospel has more accurately 
transmuted into Greek the ideas that Jesus ex- 

ressed in Aramaic, which has more faithfully 
interpreted His meaning in this teaching, there 
are many indications that Matthew gives the 
better record. A coe study of the parallels 
in the two accounts of the Sermon shows that in 
almost every instance there is a greater authen- 
ticity in the Matthzan account; of this a few 
Ulustrations will suffice. (1) The first Beatitude is 
heey 4 worded (Mt 5 paxdpa of rrwxol ry wved- 
part; Lk 6” paxdpios of wrwxol). It is perhaps true 
that the Lukan form corresponds more nearly to 
the Aramaic utterance of Jesus, which may not 
have had a term corresponding to Matthew's ry 
wvetpars; the important consideration, however, 
is as to the idea rather than the form. In the 
Lukan Beatitude, material poverty is intended, as 
is shown conclusively by the converse woe in 6% 
obal dpivy Trois rhovelas (woe could not be pronounced 
Hee those who were A pao rich). But in the 

tthzean Beatitude the ambiguous term rrwyol— 
corresponding to the OT ony (Ps 69”, Is 61!) and 
oes (Ps 109!*, Is 14°), and standing in the LXX 
for those Hebrew words (see art. POOR in vol. iv.), 
with a primary moral and spiritual import—is made 
explicit for the moral and spiritual signification by 
the addition of the phrase Ty wvedpart, to protect the 
Beatitude from the material interpretation which 
had made its impress upon Luke’s source. Thus 
Matthew has preserved Jesus’ original meaning of 
the first Beatitude (perhaps at the expense of its 
form) ; of course it is the meaning rather than the 
form that is of value. (2) In Mt 5®*=Lk 6%2-% 
there are many indications of the secondary char- 
acter of Luke's material: Mt 5@ does not appear; 
the idea of lending (Lk 6* *) is a disturbing im- 
rtation ; instead of reAGva: Luke has duaprwhol ; 

t 5“* is given in a non-Jewish form—€cecde viol 
‘Tilerov instead of Srws yévnode vlol roh rarpds Und 
roU éy odpavois; Mt 5®> does not appear, nor the 
term of é0uxoi of Mt 5; and the reminiscence of 
Dt 184 in Mt 5% fcecde . . . rédecoe is replaced by 
& non-Jewish and much weaker yiveode olxrippoves. 
That is to say, Luke’s account lacks the Palestinian 
oe the local colour, the Jewish phrases, and 
the OT allusions, besides introducing an extraneous 
practical element. (3) A similar practical addition 
or expansion of Mt 72° may be seen in Lk 6%; 
a true teaching, but foreign to the context. 
Similarly Lk 6%. (4) In the Mt 7}? and Lk 6? 
forms of the ‘Golden Rule’ (quoted above), the 


current record of Christ’s life, not to produce a new Gospel 
which should antiquate and supersede the Logia. This appears 
also in the fact that the present Greek Matthew combines prob- 
ably the Matthewan Logia with the Gospel of Mark (plus some 
additional matter) into a quite extensive account of the life 
of Christ. What makes this theory somewhat unsatisfactory 
is the fact that no small] amount of phate A actually con- 
tained in Mark's oo abrae oe in all pro ty present in the 
Logia, e.g. Mk 41-20 gl. 30-50 12; but perhaps an explana- 
tion for this can be found. At any rate, the problem of k’s 
omission of the Sermon cannot yet be considered solved. 

As for the absence of the Sermon from the Gospel of John, the 
entire character of that book offers o probable reason for its 
omission. The author has distinctly chosen not to reproduce 
Synoptic material, but to make a ty i with different contents, 
and setting forth Goe truth ina different way. That he passes 
over the Sermon is, therefore, not at all due to his 


orance of 
the disco but to his motive, rap aiet to whi 


he 
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Matthzan wording approves itself as being a better 
reproduction of what we may understand Jesus 
to have said; the Matthzan phrase odros ydp éorw 
6 vduos xal ol wzpodjra: is absent from the Lukan 
account on the constant principle of expunging 
Jewish elements. (5) The same principle explains 
the significant difference of wording in Mt 72 
(ob wGs 6 Néyww por Kipie xvpre eloededoerar els Tip 
Baorelay roy otpariv, GAN 6 wad 7d OéAnua rob 
warpés ou Too év rots obpavois) = Lk 6% (ri 3¢ we Kadetre 
Kopre xipre, xal od woretre & Aéyw 3). (6) It is obvious. 
in a comparison of the Matthean and Lukan 
accounts (quoted above) of the closing parable of 
the Sermon that the Palestinian colour and the 
vivid picturesqueness of the story as given in the 
First pel do not appear in the commonplace, 
secondary expressions of the Third. (7) To these 
six illustrations from the el reports of the 
Sermon must be added the twofold account of the 
Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6°48 = Lk 117+), which is discussed 
below (under ii. 44), and most strikingly shows the 
relative merits of the Matthszan and Lukan reports 
of Jesus’ teaching. It is not to be denied that the 
Matthzan form may be somewhat expanded from 
the original Aramaic; but this has to do with form 
rather than with substance, and the expansion is 
in the interest of the true interpretation of the 
Prayer. Here, also, we note (see the two accounts 
quoted above) the absence from Luke of the Jewish 
ee which speak of God as in heaven, and of 

is ‘will’ as supreme. The comprehensive and 
deeply ethical and spiritual term dd¢eAjpuara of 
Matthew is replaced in Luke by the conventional 
term dyaprias. And the petition for deliverance 
from evil, a characteristically Jewish conception, 
is expunged. 

It cannot be doubted that the strong Jewish 
element and Palestinian colour of Matthew’s dis- 
course actually pervaded Jesus’ teaching as origin- 
ally given. Jesus was a Jew, and spoke to Jews 
only ; His language and His ideas were therefore 
Jewish and adapted to Jews. There is no room 
for a theory that this feature was a subsequent 
artificial transfusion of Judaism into the teaching 
of Jesus. But it is easy to see how just this 
feature was eliminated from His teaching in the 
course of the Gentile mission. The Gentiles neither 
understood nor liked the Jews, with their peculiar 
notions and exclusive ways. In order, therefore, 
to make the Gospel soca ager to them, the Chris- 
tian missionaries ee t it necessary to univer- 
salize the language of Jesus. This has clearly 
been done in the case of Luke’s account of the 
Sermon, poethly by himself,* but more likely by a 
long process of elimination, through which the 
material had passed on the Gentile field whence 
Luke drew his sources for the Third Gospel. It is 
possible that portions of the original Sermon which 
were too strongly Jewish to remain in that position 
found their way into Luke’s Gospel apart from 
that discourse, and with the Jewish colouring 
removed. Perhaps this is the explanation of the 
variant position of Mt 6'*#4=Lk 127%], since the 
same kind of elimination of the Jewish element is 
apparent here, ¢.g. rd weretvd Tod ovpayol is replaced 
by rods xépaxas; 6 warhp Uudy 6 odpdmos is replaced 
by 6 6eés, note the peculiar addition in Lk 12%; ra 
€6vn is replaced by wdyra 74 f0n rod xécpou (a clear 


* Bacon, Sermon on the Mount (1902), p. 100f., says: ‘It was 
indeed, from the standpoint of the historian of Jesus’ life and 
poapetia ekrygenata tay ost incredible mutilation to leave out, 
as our Evangelist has done, all the negative side of the 
teaching, and give nothing but the commandment of minister- 
ing love toward all. We can scarcely understand that the five 
great interpretative antitheses of the new law of conduct toward 
men versus the old (Mt 521-45], and the three corresponding 
antitheses on duty toward God [Mt 61-18), could have been 
dropped in one form of even the oral tradition’; but the Third 
Evangelist has done this in order to ‘concentrate the teaching 
upon the simple affirmation of the law of love.’ 
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alteration to remove the disparaging reference to 
the Gentiles’ love for material wealth and power) ; 

in, the absence of 4 odpd»os in Lk 12”; and the 
abachos of rh» 8cxaoctvny adrof (a technical Jewish 
term) from Lk 12". There would seem, therefore, 
to be no room for question that, historically con- 
sidered, the Sermon as given by Matthew is of 
much greater authenticity than the Sermon of 
Luke, since it has better preserved the actual 
contents of the historical discourse, its theme and 
development, its Jewish elements, its Palestinian 
colour, and the true interpretation of its sayings ; 
and, in addition to these merits, the Matthzan 
account has a Greek style of higher literary skill 
and finish. In this preference for the Matthean 
report of the Sermon nearly all scholars are now 


But this relative superiority of the account in 
the First Gospel does not mean its absolute authen- 
ticity. This account is still but a series of excerpts 
from the historical Sermon, marred by the inci- 
dents of long transmission, showing the inevitable 
effects of the process of translation, and containing 
certain which originally belonged to other 
occasions (see below). Even in some cases we are 
uncertain whether the ideas themselves of Jesus 
are not misrepresented by the wording of Mt 5-7. 
Two instances about which there has been much 
dispute may be mentioned. In Mt 5% the 

iar tone of Jewish literalness has led many 
scholars fia peop a Judaistic-Christian colour- 
ing of J words in these verses, since they seem 
quite foreign to His anti-literal utterances and 
irit. Every ie ene TIC of them as coming in just 
is sense from Jesus is beset with difticulties, and 
fails to satisfy completely (see under ii. 4c). Again, 
in Mt 5 we find a most significant addition to the 
teaching of Jesus concerning divorce. This saying 
probably belongs to the occasion with which it is 
associated in Mt 19*}3, where it is repeated. In 
both the Matthsean instances we have the exceptive 
phrase wapexrds Adyou ropvelas (uh éxl wopvela), which 
is not found in the other Synoptic parallels, Mk 
104, Lk 16%. A serious question is involved con- 
cerning the permissibility of divorce. The phrase 
is rejected as a later interpolation by many of the 
best modern scholars (see under ii. 4¢@). 

But if we cannot think of the Sermon in Matthew 
as presenting an absolutely authentic account of 
that historical discourse, we may yet feel much 
certainty that it contains many essential teachings 
from that discourse with substantial trustworthi- 
ness. In the Evangelists’ reports of the Sermon 
we have not complete historical accuracy, but 
practical adequacy. 

5. PRESENT TEXT OF THE DISCOURSE.—The text 
of the Sermon as it finally took form in the First 
and Third Gospels has come down to us through 
the centuries with less variation than might have 
been expected ; it is in excellent condition. The 
oumber of variations is not many hundred, and few 
of them are of ial importance. The Textus 
rer har of the 16th cent. (and therefore the AV 
of 1611 A.D.), com with the text given us by 
the great uncials of the 4th-6th cents., shows here 
as where numerous elements of assimilation, 
emendation, revision, and variation; but these 
have been excluded in the critical texts of the 
modern editors, Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf, 
the English Revisers, and others. The most con- 
spicuous changes are the dropping out of words 
and phrases which have been imported into the 


* The constant preference shown by H. Holtzmann, Wendt, 
and a few others for the Lukan account of the Sermon as 
against that of Matthew is, in view of these considerations, a 
mistake. It is not a true historical criticism to eliminate from 
papers of Jesus’ as much as possible of the char- 


Jewish element, or to give the place of honour to the 
fragmentary of two parallel accounts. 


beiefer and more 


text of one Gospel to assimilate its readings to the 
text of the other, and the literary ‘improvements’ 
which the scribes have introduced. The variations 
which are of importance for interpretation will be 
treated in their respective places below. 

ii. INTERPRETATION.—All study of the origin 
and transmission of the Sermon on the Mount is 
but a preparation for its interpretation, just as all 
study of its interpretation is but a preparation for 
its practice. Both lines of preparation are essential 
if the teaching is to be understood historically and 
comprehensively, and is to be applied truly and 
thoroughly. Surely the untrained English reader 
can find through the Sermon the spiritual assurance 
and strength which he needs, and an ideal of life 
which can determine his conduct in the limited 
sphere in which he thinks and acts; the gospel is 
for all, and essentially intelligible to all, rather 
than the exclusive possession of the educated few 
(as is the case with intellectual systems of theology, 
philosophy, ethics, and the like). But when the 
sermon is used—as it can and should be used—to 
illumine the great problems of religion, of morals, 
and of society, every resource of spiritual capacity, 
mental ability, and the acquisition of learning 
should be brought to bear upon this supreme 
teaching of Christ, in order that it may exert its 
due and proper influence upon the world. 

1. POPULAR, GNOMIC, AND FIGURATIVE STYLE. 
—Interpretation must take full account of the 
liter style in which Jesus chose to express 
Himself. That style, as seen in the Sermon on 
the Mount and throughout the Synoptic Gospels, 
was distinctly popular and Oriental. Too often 
Jesus’ teaching has been handled as though it 
were a systematic, scientific treatise on theolo 
and ethics, whose expressions were fittingly to 
subjected to laboratory test, each element to be 
exactly determined b a) Pracunten measuring- 
rod or delicate weighing-scales. No greater mis- 
take could be made, and the results so obtained 
must be hopelessly incorrect and perverse. Micro- 
pooris analysis is a radically wrong oe to be 
applied to Jesus’ teachin For He chose to 
deal with the masses, and His ideas were expressed 
in language which they could hear and consider. 
If at times He disputed with the learned men of 
His nation, and in doing so in part adopted their 
dialectical method (see the Johannine discourses), 
still this was not His main interest or His chief 
field of work. The common people were open- 
minded and receptive: to them, therefore, He 
addressed His teaching. It was to the Galileans 
that He gave Himself and His message, while in 
Jerusalem and elsewhere He had to defend both 
against the hostile leaders. 

As He taught the multitudes, in their syna- 
gogues, upon the highways, none the seashore, 
and on the hillsides of Galilee, He put His re- 
ligious truths and ethical principles into concrete 
popular sayings, contrasting His ideal of life in 
many simple ways with the conventional notions 
and practices, and illustrating His beschung 
from the ordinary avocations, experiences, an 
environment of His hearers.* eae free from 
scholasticism and intellectualism, He did not tell 
the how and why of things, nor present scientific 
definitions, nor deal in abstractions; but with 
Divine wisdom and skill He taught those things 


iculture, anim 
institutions, 


everythin 
was unequalled, and the relative valuation which He placed 
upon was the true norm of all subsequ jo 
(.) not even Shak re-has seen 80 clearly, felt sc 
truly, or pictured so perfectly the hearts and lives of men. 
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which it is essential for all men to know. The 
religious facts and truths which He presented form 
the foundation of Christian theology, and His 
instruction concerning human conduct must lie at 
the root of any true system of ethics; but He did 
not teach these subjects in the manner of the 
ancient or modern schools. He put His ideas in 
such a way as to make His knowledge universal. 
He spore with a simplicity, insight, and fervour 
which would appeal to all serious listeners. 

It was a part of Jesus’ method to use all kinds 
of figurative lan e. That was natural to Him 
as an Oriental, and by no other means could He 
have reached the Orientals who formed His audi- 
ences. Similes, metaphors, all kinds of illustra- 
tions, parables, ay perboneal expressions, were 
constantly upon His lips.* We have constantly to 
be on our yuard against vad ar literally 
what He has spoken figuratively.t The Sermon 

resents the true righteousness, the ideal human 
life, popularly and practically portrayed and en- 
joined. To treat tlus teaching as scientific ethics 
is to produce confusion. But to draw from it the 
essential principles of ethics is to find light and 
peace for mankind. 

Many of Jesus’ utterances, especially in this 
discourse, are of the gnomic type in poetic form— 
a style so effective in the Wisdom literature of the 
OT and Apocrypha. The wise men of Hebrew 
history, particularly after the Babylonian exile, 
put into this attractive literary dress their crystalli- 
zation of experience, their philosophy of life, their 
instruction for conduct and practical affairs. This 
was a favourite style of teaching with the Jews— 
a fact that was at once the cause and the motive 
for Jesus’ adoption of it. As a literary mode of 
expression, Jesus used the gnome, as He used 
the parable, with consummate art.t Even the 
translation of these eying into a radically dif- 
ferent language has not destroyed their literary 
finish, rhythm, and symnietry, ¢.g. the Beatitudes, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and many other passages in 
Mt 5-7. The simplicity, lucidity, and energy of 
Jesus’ utterances mask the art with which they 
were fashioned. Not that we are to conceive of 
Jesus as / ring over His literary productions 
to bring them to perfection, but that ideal thought 
intuitively found ideal expression. Jesus’ ene 
interest was assuredly not in mere letters, but in 
the truth He taught. Yet this included the vital 
lodgment of the truth in the minds and hearts of 
men, and to this end the language in which He 
clothed His teaching was of great importance. 
The uniqueness of Jesus manifests itself in the 
ability to present His teaching acceptably and 
effectively, as well as in His perfect insight into 
the truth itself. 

* Metaphorically, Jesus calls the disciples the salt of the earth 
and the light of the world (Mt 513.14), Symbolically, He com- 
mands the plucking out of the right eye (5 Figuratively, 
He speaks of the mote and beam ), of the pearls before 
swine (76), of the narrow wa eg ‘> of the false prophets (715), 
of the tree and ite fruits (714-40), He gives the parable of the 
Two House-builders(73+%), And most Fimeult of all to interpret 
correctly, we have His hyperbolical utterances, in which He 
says more than He means, setting forth a principle rather than 
a rule of conduct, and leaving its application to the judgment 
of men. Such are the four famous ‘ non-resistance’ injunctions 
‘on and the sayings concerning the secrecy of benevolence 
6°), prayer in the closet only (68), anxiety for the necessaries of 
life (62. 34), answers to prayer (77f), and the ‘Golden Rule’ 7). 

t See Wendt, Lehre Jesu, if. 74-112; Tholuck, Bergrede5, p 
169 ff. (Eng. tr. p. 165f.). 

{See Heinrici, Ber igt, i. 19-26; Kent, Wise Men of 
Ancient Israel? (1899), pp. 176-201; Briggs, ‘The Wisdom of 
Jesus the Messiah’ in Bxpository Times, 1897, viii. 393-8, 452-5, 
492-6, ix. 69-75. Dr. Briggs says: ‘Jesus put His wisdom in 
this poetic form for the reason that Wisdom had been given in 
the artistic form of gnomic poetry for centuries, and was so used 
in Histime. If He was to use such Wisdom, He must use ite 
forms. Jesus uses its stereotyped forms, and uses them with 
such extraordinary freshness, fertility, and vigour that His 
oo transcends all others in its artistic expression’ (viii 
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But not only was Jesus the true successor of the 

T sage. The Hebrew prophets also gave their 
messages in remarkably tine literary form, as in 
the Psalms, Isaiah, and Amos. And the hl aa 
utterances of Jesus, too, were clothed in language 
full of beauty, fire, and force. Indeed, Jesus was 
more a prophet than asage.* He taughtnotsomuch 
as a philosopher of this life; rather, as a seer who 
has a vision of a higher life which is to be produced 
in men. Jesus’ earnestness and tempered zeal in 
His teaching were more persuasive and searchin 
than the fervour of any preceding prophet of trut 
and righteousness. In the Sermon on the Mount 
He showed men the ideal life, but that was not all 
—He strenuously urged them to attain it. They 
must forthwith do the will of God which He had 
made plain to them (Mt 72-3’). Active love, self- 
denial, and service He fixed as absolute require- 
ments for those who would be members of tlie 
kingdom of God. In these utterances the voice of 
the true prophet is heard proclaiming God’s will 
and demanding that ‘justice roll down as waters, 
and righteousness as an everflowing stream’ (Am 
5%). Jesus was both wise man and prophet, but 
greater than either and greater than both; and 
never greater than in the Sermon on the Mount, 
where He immeasurably surpassed every lawgiver, 
seer, and sage. It is with this supreine apprecia- 
tion of Jesus and His teaching that one should 
enter upon the specific interpretation of His words 
in Mt 5-7 and the Lukan parallels. 

2. EFFECT OF THE TRANSLATION INTO GREEK.— 
In view of the fact that we have Jesus’ words only 
in a translation (the original of which has probably 
passed out of existence), it will be always a wise 

roceeding to attempt to reproduce the Aramaic 
orm of the words of Jesus which have come down 
tousonly in Greek. By this process, even though 
success in it can be only partial, an atmosphere 
for interpretation is obtained, and shades of mean- 
ing are disclosed which would otherwise escape 
us. Unless we get back into the Semitic world to 
which Jesus belonged and in which He worked, 
we can never completely understand Him or His 
teaching. It is therefore a proper and useful 
undertaking upon which a number of excellent 
scholars are now engaged,f to restore by conjec- 
ture the original Aramaic of Jesus’ words. Some 
of the results already reached are of pore: 
and still greater things may be expected of it in 
the future. It is likely that to some extent the 
variant vocabulary in the Greek of parallel Gospel 
assages can be explained as the result of trans- 
lation, a single Aramaic term being represented in 
the several translations by two or more synonym- 
ous Greek words. 

A thorough study of the Septuagint in close 
comparison with the Hebrew text, showing how 
translators actually put Hebrew into Greek, gives 
a valuable insight into method, and furnishes 
criteria for judging of the Aramaic original] behind 
the Greek of our Gospels. Various degrees of 
literal and free rendering of the Aramaic can be 
seen in our two accounts of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Sometimes the translators have been 
unable to find exact Greek equivalents for the 
Aramaic words ; sometimes they have imperfectly 
comprehended, and therefore have failed exactly 
to reproduce, the Semitic ideas; sometimes they 


*See this view defended by J. Weiss, Predigt Jesu ron 
Reiche Gottes? eo p. 53-57, against Wellhausen, /sraed- 
tlische u. Jtidische Geschichte (1897), ch. 24. 

¢t See Resch, Logia Jesu (1508), who endeavours to recon- 
struct in Hebrew the Matthwan Logia, which he regards as the 
primary source for the material of the Synoptic- Gospels ; sug- 
gestive for this study is his reconstruction of the Sermon on 
the Mount, pp. 19-29. Further, Marshall, artt. ian Ewpositor 
(1891-2); Dalman, Worte Jesu, i. (1898); E. A. Abbott, Clue: 4 
Guide through Greek to Hebrew Scripture (1900); Nestle, SK 
(1896). 
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have placed a current interpretation upon Jesus’ 
sayings ; sometimes | have expanded the sayings 
as they put them into Greek to remove ambiguity, 
or to improve the literary form. These and other 
inevitable phenomena of translation Spree in this 
discourse of the First and Third Gospels, and must 
be adequately dealt with in an exposition of its 
contents. 

3. THEME OF THE DISCOURSE AND ITS DEVELOP- 
MENT.—It is the unanimous opinion of all students 
of the Sermon on the Mount (whether they regard 
its contents as original or compiled), that the 
discourse as it appears in Mt 5-7 and Lk 6”~* has 
a real unity, presenting a definite theme and 
developing it logically and amie b If an 
actual discourse of Jesus constitutes the nucleus 
of these accounts, the unity of the Sermon is 
original with Jesus, notwithstanding the presence 
of certain extraneous material in the Gospel 
reports. But, even on the supposition that there 
was no historical Sermon, still the unity of this 
discourse in Matthew and Luke remains, and is to 
be attributed to the sources used by the Evangelists, 
or to the Evangelists themselves. We have seen 
good reason, however, for holding that the Sermon, 
as it comes down to us, rests upon a real event 
and contains excerpts from a great discourse of 
Jesus, whose theme and development are here pre- 
served. What the theme is must be carefully 
considered. There are differing shades of opinion 
and various statements on this point. The crucial 
question seems to be: Is the theme of the dis- 
course to be found in the Beatitudes (Mt 5*"= 
Lk 6-8) or in the verses about the lment of 
the Law (Mt 5!7-*)? 

If the theme lies in Mt 5-™, as is maintained 
by some, * several conclusions must follow. (1) The 
Beatitudes, given both in Matthew and in Luke as 
the beginning of the discourse, are extraneous 
matter brought in from some other connexion, or 
are merely introductory, containing no essential 
element of the discourse. (2) The account in Luke 
omits the very verses of the discourse which con- 
tain the theme, since Mt 5?” has no parallel in 
Lk 6? ; yet Luke’s discourse has a t eme, and 
an excellent one, in the promulgation of a perfect 
life of patience, trust, love, service, and obedience. 
(3) To find the theme in Mt 5'-” is to make the 
discourse an apologetical one, in which Jesus was 
defending Himself against the charge of destroying 
the OT Law. What follows, however, in 5?'~* is 
not at all in accordance with this conception, for 
Jesus’ teaching in these verses abrogates the OT 
Law in some points, and in other points supersedes 
it by a higher ideal of thought and conduct ; in 
other words, He is here showing how little rather 
than how much He has in common with that legal 

m—He criticises rather than defends it. (4) 

, the theme in Mt 5'7-” may call for a polemical 
discourse in condemnation of the perverse Pharisaic 
interpretation of the OT Law. But the occasion of 
this discourse did not suggest or make appropriate 
& polemic against Pharisaic conceptions any more 
than a defence of Himself against Pharisaic 
charges. If we can trust Luke to have given us 
the substantially correct setting of the Sermon, it 
was an address to the Galilean multitude who 
followed Jesus, eager to hear His words, well dis- 
pt towards Him, and many of them already 

is professed disciples. Jesus had just formally 
chosen twelve men to assist Him in His work, 
which was now assuming the character and pro- 
portions of a new religious movement. At this 
juncture a discourse of a negative quality, apolo- 
getical or polemical, would have been unsuitable 
and unwise. The occasion called for a positive, 
comprehensive setting forth of what this new 

© H. Holtzmann, Ibbeken, B. Weiss, Wendt. 


religious movement aimed to accomplish, for what 
it practically stood. (5) Finally, to take the 
theme from Mt 5!’- makes it impossible to find 
any place in the discourse for the greater part of 
the material contained in Mt 5-7, since the great 
sections 5*-!6 619-84 71-27 have no logical relation to a 
defence against the charge of destroying the OT 
Law, or a polemic against the Pharisaic interpreta- 
tion of it. 

These considerations point strongly towards 
another theme for the Sermon. here should 
one look for that theme but in the first section, 
in the Beatitudes themselves? They present the 
ideal life in character and conduct, the true 
righteousness over against current shallow and 

rverse conceptions of righteousness. This, then, 
is the true theme of the Sermon on the Mount, 
because: (1) It stands, where the theme should, 
at the head of the discourse. (2) It is the theme 
which both Matthew and Luke fix for the dis- 
course, and the only theme which is common to 
both accounts of the Sermon.* (3) This theme 
includes the section about the Law, Mt 5'"-™, with 
the Jewish allusions contained in its logical de- 
velopment in 5*!-* 6'-45, as one of several elements 
in the discourse, which therefore Luke or his source 
can omit without radically changing the thought 
of the Sermon. In this feature of the section the 
ideal life of Jesus’ eonrepeee is painted against 
the background of the Pharisaic conception; and 
not with an apologetical or polemical purpose, but 
as an effective mode of positive instruction. When 
the Gospel story was shorn of this local colourin 
to make it suitable for the Gentiles, the essential, 
universal elements of the teaching were extracted 
and used; compare Lk 67"-% with Mt 52°, (4) This 
theme is appropriate to the occasion described by 
Luke. There is abundant Prope Oy that Jesus, 
at some middle point in the Galilean ministry, 
after careful preparation of the people, and to & 
general conan of His followers, would under- 
take to set forth somewhat specifically and com- 
prehensively the kind of men and women for whom 
the kingdom of God called; what it meant in actual 
life to me & member of that kingdom; the 
kind of righteousness which God required as con- 
trasted with the current scribal teaching. This 
would be a definite theme for a great discourse. 
It would logically involve a characterization of 
ideal character and conduct; a comparison of this 
ideal with the ideal commonly held among them ; 
some illustrations of how this ideal character and 
conduct would manifest themselves in one’s atti- 
tude towards God, self, and fellow-men ; and, lastly, 
earnest injunctions to the actual attainment of 
this ideal. This is what we have in the Sermon 
on the Mount. And there is in the public ministry 
of Jesus no occasion so suitable for just such a dis- 
course as that of the appointinent of the apostles, 
with which event Luke associates the Sermon. 

Certain scholars hold that this general theme 
of the ideal life, or the true righteousness, unifies 
the whole contents of Mt 5-7 so that every verse 
finds a place in its development. On this view the 
Sermon contains no extraneous material, is in no 
degree a compilation, but, on the contrary, came 
from Jesus exactly in its present contents and 
arrangement.ft It does not need to be said that 
we should all like to think of the Sermon in this 
way, if it were possible. Butin the judgment of 


® Luke’s form of the Beatitudes does not show this as cl 
as Matthew's, but the subscquent material of Luke’s discourse 
leaves no doubt that the original import of them was the same 
as of those of the First Gospel. On other grounds also it 
appears that the Lukan inverectetion of the Beatitudes (placed 
upon them probably not by the Evangelist but by his source) is 
seriously misconceiv 

+ So Stier, Morison, Keil, Ktibel, Steinmeyer, H. Weiss, 
Broadus, Grawert. 
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the great majority of NT scholars® two facts are 
decisive against this hypothesis. (1) Particular 
verses in the two accounts have no logical con- 
nexion with the theme of the discourse and its 
development, €.g. Mt 5%: % 31. 82 Qi-15 76-11. 23.23) Jk 
G3. de. 0.0. 4, = It does not meet the point to 
reply that, since the Gos 


pel reports contain only 
excerpts 


from the Sermon, abrupt transitions are 
to be expected. That is true, as we may see at 
Mt 5)% 6 6 618% Lk 6%-31--8, But in these cases 
it is ible to discover a thought relation in the 
contiguous sections, although the sections are not 
smoothly joined toone another. In the former class 
of passages, however, it is difficult to see any logical 
relation to the theme and discourse as a whole. 
If now it be said that thought connexion need not 
exist throughout the contents, this is to attribute 
to Jesus a mosaic of sayings instead of a discourse, 
which seems very unlikely. (2) The second fact to 
be mentioned is still more certain. Most of the 
material in Matthew which appears to be extrane- 
ous to the discourse has els in Luke’s Gospel 
outside of his Sermon (see table of parallel passayes 
above). Now, if Matthew has right places for 
these verses, Luke has wrong ones. But can it 
be considered probable that the Sermon should 
have been preserved so complete as Matthew’s 
account in one line of transmission, and should 
have become so disintegrated as Luke’s account 
in another? Would not Luke, who had ‘traced 
the course of all things accurately from the first’ 
(Lk 1°), have discovered and obtained for his book 
this far superior account of the Sermon? Again, 
the original historical setting of some of these ex- 
traneous passages in Mt 5-7 is fixed by Luke as 
not in the Sermon but elsewhere. he Lord’s 
Prayer is shown by Lk 11!‘ to have been given 
by Jesus on another occasion in response to a 
specific request from His disciples. The true place 
of the divorce teaching (Mt 5*!- 52) is established b 
Matthew’s own Gospel, in Mt 19**®= Mk 107%, 
where it is germane to the occasion, while in the 
Sermon it interrupts the movement of the dis- 
course.t Similarly, the parable of the blind guid- 
ing the blind, Lk 6, belongs more likely to the 
_ position assigned it in Mt 15", 

There are, then, some passages in Mt 5-7 and Lk 
6%“ which did not historically form a part of the 
Sermon on the Mount, but which by a process of 
compilation (either in transmission or as the work 
of the Evangelists) have become associated with 
it. But one cannot be sure just how much ex- 
traneous matter is present in these reports, and the 

uestion is more difficult in Matthew than in Luke, 

here is much difference of opinion as to the 
amount of compilation, even among those who 
are best qualified to judge. It may be best to in- 
dicate three grades of the material: that which 
probably belonged to the original discourse, that 
about which there is uncertainty (accompanied b 
an interrogation-point in the table), and that whic 
must be considered foreign addition (marked by 
enclosing brackets). The table that follows is in- 
tended to show the ae Gn opinion of scholars 
rather than any individual opinion. 


Mt 5% 46 1-19 se Lic G8) Mt (5%: 26] 
527. 38 


9 5. 7. 8. & 10 
. 00 
? §18-16 (or) on #4) 
§17-% §3-8— Lk G77-98. 33-36 


* Calvin, Baur, Strauss, Neander, Tholuck, Wieseler, Kuindl, 
Bleek, Keim, Weizsicker, Godet, Meyer, Bruce, H. Holtzmann, 
Nésgen, Achelis, Wendt, B. Weiss, Ibbeken, Wernle, Jiilicher, 
Heinrici, Sanday, Bartlet, Bacon, and many others. 

t The parallel passage in Luke is at 1618, but this verse and 


the preceding one are both unattached in this position, which 
indicates that nes are dislocated ; 1617 belongs to the o al 
Sermon, but this determines nothing for 1628, which stands in 
Bo logical relation to it. 


Mt 6) Mt?7? =Lk 767 
(67-16 9 713-16 
616-18 ? 716-2 = 9 6%. 
9 619-4 [6*} 
71-5 = Lk 677. %. &. 7 ss 6« 
. 
(7© 4] [om “] es = 6¢- 


In a problem so important as this of the theme 
and content of the Sermon on the Mount, attention 
must be given to the opinions of many scholars. 
A brief conspectus of these opinions follows, 
arranged in two groups: those who hold that the 
discourse of Mt 5-7 is a perfect and original whole, 
and those who regard as extraneous a@ smaller or 
larger portion of these chapters. 


Morison thinks Mt 5-7 a complete unit, given by Jesus to ‘the 
constantly increasing multitude of such as took to be the 
long promised Messiah, and who wished to be instructed by Him 
as to what they should do in connection with the inauguration 
and establishment of His kingdom’ (Comm. on Matthew, new 
ed. 1884, p. 57).—Broadus maintains that the discourse was given 
exactly as in the First Gospel, and that in it Jesus ‘sete forth 
the characteristics of those who are to be subjects of this reign 
{of heaven] and share the privileges connected with it, and urges 
upon them various duties. In particular He clearly exhibits the 
relation of His teachings to the moral law, in order to correct 
any notion that He proposed to set the law aside, or to relax its 
rigour, when, on the contrary, He came to inculcate not merely 
an external, but a deeply spiritual morality’ (Comm. on Matthevo, 
1886, pp. 83, 84).—Steinmeyer assumes that the Sermon as it 
appears in Matthew ‘came from Jesus in this order and in these 
words .. . Righteousness is the glittering thread which clearly 
runs through the whole discourse from the begin ing to the 
end ; this is the idea which constitutes its unity’ (Die des 
Herrn auf dem Berge, 1885, pp. 10, 20). He makes a threefold 
division of the contents: the longing for righteousness, ch. 5; 
the striving for righteousness, ch. 6 ; the attainment of righteous- 
ness, ch. 7.*—Huyo Weiss also defends the integrity of Matthew's 
discourse, and considers it as ‘a n strand in the de- 
velopment of the Messianic movement. . .. [It contains] a 
characterization of the Messianic kingdom and of the duties 
of its members against a background of Jewish and Gentile 
conceptions of the world, teaching and practice’ (Die Bergpre- 
digt Christi, 1892, pp. 2, 8.-—-Nésgen theoretically admits the 

ibility of the presence of some extraneous verses in Mt 5-7, 
ut he does not as a matter of fact discoverany. He thinks 
that in the discourse Jesus, as the fulfiller of the Law and the 
Prophets, aims to set forth the moral conditions of obtaining 
membership in the Messianic kingdom which is at hand (Das 
Evangelium nach Matthdus?, 1897, p. 64).—Plummer holds that 
Luke’s Sermon is a different one from Matthew’s, though Luke 
has drop out of his account the long section Mt 5/7-618 as 
inapplicable to his readers. And as to the theme, ‘the main 
point in Matthew is the contrast between the legal righteousness 
and the true righteousness;¢ in Luke the main point is that 
true righteousness is love’ (Comm. on Luke, 1896, p. 1838).— 
Grawert is the latest defender of the complete unity of Mt 6-7 
Die Bergpredigt nach Matthdus, 1900). The proof of this in- 
tegrity is developed on a new line: the Beatitudes as given by 
Matthew constitute the key to the whole discourse, cach Beati- 
tude corresponding to a particular section of these chapters and 
forming ite epitome. He thinks that for this reason the Beati- 
tudes must have stood originally at the close of the Sermon 
instead of at the beginning, so that Mt 513-16 wags the proper 
prologue to the Sermon (pp. aes The eight Beatitudes as the 
now stand in Matthew are in inverse order as compared wi 
the material of the discourse, thus: 610= 5611-16, §9= 517-26, 68 = 
627-87, 67m 588-48, 66 261-34, 6571-8, 6478-56), 632: 77-11 (p. 66). 
The purpote of the Sermon was ‘the consolidation of the 
disciple-group. By this we mean the inner and outer separation 
of the disciples from their former Jewish past, and the establish- 
ment of their new position on the basis of their relation to the 
Lord, and in their actual outer connexion with Him as His 
followers and future messengers of the Kingdom of Heaven’ 

. 18) But the discourse has a double character, for it also 

indicates the point at which Jesus stepe forth from His former 
reserve with to the ever-increasing hostility of the 
Pharisees and scribes, and in open war against them’ 
6 18) It was this that made the picking out and the union of 
the disciples a necessity. The occasion of the Sermon, as of the 
appointment of the Twelve with which it was immediately con- 
nected, was the daily increasing labours of the Pharisees against 


* Steinmeyer’s analysis is entirely formal—it does not char- 
acterize the material. The whole treatment is shallow, uncritical, 
and disappointing. ; 

+ From Plummer’s view of Luke’s discourse it seems fair to 
conclude that he would hold Matthew's discourse to be practi- 
cally original as it stands. If so, this statement of the theme of 
Mt 5-7 is unsatisfactory, since the Jewish contrast appears only 
in 517-48 61-6.16-18 71-5, leas than one-half of the whole Sermon. 
But this conception of the Sermon is also shown to be inadequate 
by the fact that it lacks the breadth, point, and positivenese 
which the circumstances of the Sermon on the Mount required 
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Jesus and their persecution of His followers, which called out a 
ublic manifesto from Jesus and a positive resistance (p. wee 
e makes five divisio.s of the Sermon ; 517-37 538-48 61-15 61 

71-11; the introduction is 611-16, and the conclusion 71237, while 

the Beatitudes 52-19 form a résuiné of the whole teaching.* 

The compilation view, which sees in the discourses of 
Matthew and Luke a larger or smaller quantity of extraneous 
savings, is held by the majority of scholars, who can be 
represented here by quotations from but a few. Some members 
of this class have the same large idea of the theme of the 
Sermon on the Mount as the seven just named. Godet (Collec- 
tion of the Four Gospels, and the Gospel of Matthew, 1899, p. 
135) says that ‘the report of this discourse in Matthew is a work 
of a composite order, in which have been combined many 
heterogeneous elements; but this does not deny that there was 


really a discourse of Jesus.’ ape pees which he 
thinks onged originally to other connexions are Mt 57-12. 3. 
98. 29-32 G7-15. 


7(6). 7-14. 21-33 (pp. 182-134). The purpose of the 
Sermon was ‘the installation of the true people of God on the 
earth by rd or pnage of the only righteousness conform- 
able to the holy nature of God, which should characterize the 
true members of His people, in opposition to the formal right- 
cousness inculcated by the *raditional teac and the example 
of the doctors. This ment eoUsiees, far from being contrary to 
the law, is the very fulfilment of it, since the meaning of the 
law has been falsified by those who call themselves ite inter- 
preters’ (p. 185).—B. Weiss (Meyer-Komm. @. d. Mattevgm. 
1898) holds that a primitive Logian account of the Sermon was 
essentially shortened by Luke but ely e ded by Matthew. 
‘If we remove the additions of our angelist, we get the form 
of an discourse which may well be substantially the 
Sermon of Jesus, by reason of its unity of thought, its certain 
prologue 51-13 and ogue 713-37, its highly important theme 
617-9, with the tion in twice three antitheses against the 
scribal interpretation of the law 521f 27f. S1f. 33-87. 3842 ; also 
in twice three antitheses against the practices of the Pharisees 
61-4 5¢. 1618 71f 36.12, with their genuine reflexion of the con- 
ditions of the time’ (p. 168). Therefore the extraneous matter 
in the Matthman account is 513-16. 23-96. 29.30 §7-16.19-44 7611, In 


the discourse ‘ plese une opposition to the prevailing teaching 
e 


of the law and th c practice of righteousness form the 
| point of view and historical motive’ (p. 164).—Tholuck 
(Die Christé5, 1872 (Eng. tr. from ed.4, 1860)) thinks 


that there is some indication of com ilation, as perhaps Mt 
§%. 98. 29. 30 67-15 71-1] (p. 22), but hesitates to pronounce against 
any specific passages ; he defends the Matthwan position of the 
Lord's Prayer 67-1 and of the important section 619%, Jesus’ 
purpose in the Sermon was ‘to exhibit Himself as the fulfiller 
af the law, and to enunciate the Magna Oharta of His new 
Bingdom | - « - Toexhibit the new economy of the kingdom of 
as the truest fulfilment of the old; in this the condemna- 
tion of the superficial religion of Pharisaic Judaism 
course implied’ (pp. 14, 15). The Sermon must have contained 
throvghout a stri ve train of thought, but this 
disappears in Mt 619-711 by the fault of the Evangelist.—Bruce 
(Expositor’s Greek Testament, vol. 1. 1897) presenta a novel 
theory : the material in Mt 5-7 is a literary assemblage of vari- 
ous teachings ae during a period of instruction. It is 
concerning : pothia vday Senin ° aesinet vere 
er on another day, warning against covetous- 
ness On a third day, and 80 forth. ‘ As these chapters stand, 
various parts cohere and sympathize wonderfull\, so as to 
t the appearance of a unity’ (pp. 94, 96 —Achelis (Die 
Rergpredigt, 1875) holds that ‘the speech of Mt 5-7 is to be 
regarded as a work of compilation, in which the genuine 
Sermon of Jesus was combined with sections from other dis- 
courses into a new unity’ (p. 491). The portion Mt 53-618 is the 
actual nucleus of the Sermon, and 7]3-2/ was the actual close ; 
but the entire portion 619-712 consists of extraneous matter 
brought in here from other connexions (p. 400). In this 
discourse Jesus ‘set before His oe the norm and the 
essence of the righteousness of the Se aaa of Heaven’ (p. 
or (Die Lehre Jesu, vol. i. ) regards the speech 
as pat a compilation, the foreign passages being Mt 513-16. 
%. 37. Db. 30 67-15. 76-11. 19. 20. 22 23, Feine (Jahrb. f. Protest. 
* Grawert’s theory is composed of two which are not 
interdependent. (1) His analysis of the urse, parcellin 


out a number of verses to each Beatitude as ite epitome, 
artificial and reaches abeurdity when it is torced to make 


‘Blessed are they that mourn’ (&) the epitome of the saying 
about the mote and the beam Ce ma Beatitudes 
contain the essential ideas of the Sermon, which are developed, 


made concrete, and illustrated by the teaching which follows. 
But no such absolute connexion between the Beatitudes and the 
contents of the discourse can be shown as shall tee that 
every verse of Mt 6-7 wasa part of the original Sermon. Not 
only this, but he has entirely ignored the phenomena of Luke's 
el account and the distribution of much of Matthew's 
i eatin fy chs. 10-14. 16 of the Third Gogpel. (2) The 
conception which Grawert has of the theme, occasion, and pur- 
pose of the Sermon might as readily be held in conjunction 
with a mild compilation theory, and unquestionably contains a 
Hee deal of truth. The main ob ection to it is that it preases 
an extreme the idea of the P C opposition to Jesus and 
His followers af this e of the ministry, and ulates a 
much ion between the Christian and the Jewish 
adherents was then at all probable. 
+ A similar view concerning the theme of the Sermon is held 
by Baur, Neander, Delitzsch, Ebrard, Ewald, Meyer, Kéetlin, 
and Hilgenfeld. 


was of 
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Theologie, 1885, Pp. 1-85) holds firmly to a historical discourse, 
and regards the Matthew account as the more authentic, but 
separates as extraneous matter Mt 611-16. 18f. 23-26. 29-32 ¢7-15. 19-34 
76-11. 13f. 19f. 23. (p, 84). The theme of the Sermon is the true 
righteousness as nst the current Pharisaic conception and 
practice of righteousness (p. 85).—Bacon ( on Mount, 
1902) argues wiping finaly actual discourse of Jesus, and defends 
the account of the Gospel as the more complete. The por- 
tions which did not bp yer belong to the Sermon are Mt 
55. 7-10, 13-16. 18. 23-96. 20f. @7-16. 76-11. 18-17. 19-83, He calls the 
Sermon ‘the discourse on the Higher hteousness ’ (p. x), and 
thinks it ‘worthy to be called the new Torah of the Kingdom 
of God’ (p. 85). 

H. Holtzmann (Hand-Comm. u. d. Synoptiker %, 1892) thinks 
the speech is a work of compilation in toto by the Byenceists 
whose aim was to furnish an order of life for the new Church 
(p. 99). The theme of the entire discourse is in his opinion 
to be found in Mt 517-20 (p. 103). —Weizsacker (A post. Zeitalter?, 
1891) also regards the Sermon asa collection by the Evangelist 
of passages adapted to the instruction of the primitive Church 
(p. 378 f.). — Heinrici (Die Bergpredigt, vol. i. 1900) similarly 
views Matthew's discourse as a free composition from scattered 
authentic sayings (pp. 10, 89). As to the theme of the Sermon, 
‘the whole appears as the Charta of true discipleshi 
to Jesus’ (p. 13).~—Ibbeken (Dfe Jesu2?, 1 
offers a striking view which calls for careful consideration. 
According to him, the First Gospel was designed throughout to 
show a close parallelism between the events of Iszael's histo 
and the events of Jesus’ life, as may be seen in the Evangelist’s 
treatment of the Infancy Narrative (chs, 1. 2), the Baptism 
(ch. 8), and the Temptation (ch. 4). Then when the author 
comes to the Sermon (chs. 5-7) he provides for Jesus a multi- 
tude explicitly described Aa as representative of all the 
Hebrew territory, dra ite pee ey the parallelism between 
the giving of the Law on and the second giving of the Law 
by Jesus on ‘the mount of Beatitudes’ (cf. Mt 61 7% with Ex 
193 249.13), The contents and arrangement of the Sermon also 
correspond, Ibbeken thinks, with the Sinai law . There 
se pia ae brainer the eee account : Fe nan 
ng ethical pe on (the Beatitudes co nding e Ten 
Commandments), 61-18 concerning lety, 61a co the 
highest good, 7)-!3 concerning the fading of members of the 
Kingdom of Heaven ; then follows an epilogue con 
earnest warn and admonitions to faithful obedience to 
new law (pp. 1-11). He declines to decide whether this paral- 
lelism between the old and the new law-giving was drawn by 
Jesus Himself or only by the Evangelist: “however many may 
be the grounds for thinking that the speech was first put 
together out of the Matthean Aramaic Logia by the author of 
the First Gospel, the possibility remains that Jesus Himself 
gave the discourse in this form and on this ocoasion. ... It 
seems to me to be unnecessary for the understanding of the 
Sermon to determine whether Jesus Himself actually gave it 
in this form, at this time and place, or whether the material of 
it was first gathered together by Matthew out of scattered 


single sayings and arranged in this way’ (pp. 5, 6).* 

But granting, as seems necessary, that the 
Sermon on the Mount, as it comes down to us 
in twofold form, is in some degree a compilation, 
though with the nucleus of a historical discourse, 
it is yet possible to recognize that the material as 
it stands in Matthew and Luke has a kind of 
unity, by the consonance of all Jesus’ religious- 
ethical teaching, and by the intelligent groupin 
of the additional matter within the framework o 
the actual address. And considering that in those 
sections of the discourse which are original we have 
mere excerpts from the whole, only a small part of 
all that Jesus said in that e -making discourse, 
we can still feel confident that in these verses the 
theme of the Sermon is before us, and many of the 
essential ideas—a sufficient number to show the 
inain development of the theme by Jesus. If an 


* Logi » however, Ibbeken {is driven to a belief in the 
entire compilation of the Matthsean and he seems to | 
acknowledge this on p. 5. It is im ble to agree with him 
that it makes no difference for the interpretation of the Sermon 
whether the parallelism is from Jesus or from the Evangelist. 
But his observation is a true one, often noted (see H. Holts- 
mann, oR: ett. Pp. 99; Godet, op. cit. p. 181), that the First 
Evangelist delighte in arranging parallels between the events of 
Hebrew history and the events of Jesus’ life. In this interest 
and occupation he probably represented a school se ape 
tive Jewish Christ It is quite likely he and they 
found dee cance in comparing the law-giving by Moses 
with that by There is clearly an important truth in the 
gal gpacenr oe Jesus came to create a second great epoch as Moses 

ad created a first, and He gave to men a Gospel which super- 
seded the legal system (see Bacon, Sermon on the Mount PP 
8f., 26, 86). But the artificial and dramatic devices for indi- 
cating the parallelism, which Ibbeken supposes, are hardly te 
be attributed to Jesus, and it is even doubtful whether the 
Evangelist intended them to be an tea in his narrative. The 
circumstances and description of giving of the Sermon are 
fairly simple and have verieimilitude. 
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maied e of the Sermon on the Mount is, proper! 
speaking, excluded by the facte just mentioned, 
we can at least construct an outline of the dis- 
course as given to us by the Evangelista.* 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 
48 RECORDED BY MATTHEW AND LUKE. 


Theme: The Ideal Life :¢ tee Dap elattinine ee and 
Outworkings, and the Duty of it. ; 
A. The Ideal Life described, Mt 51-16, Lk 620-28, 
(a) ite sorphyaagir erst tr §1-13, Lk 620-38, 
6) its mission, Mt 517-16, 


d) in real us worship, Mt 61-18. 
¢) in trast self-devotion, Mt 619-4, 
BE treatment of others, Mt 71-12, Lk 681. 37-43, 

D. The Duty of living the Ideal Mt 713-27, Lic 643-09, 

4. THE CHIEF PROBLEMS OF INTERPRETATION. 
—It is an interesting evidence of the relativity of 

e, and of the large subjective element in 
all interpretation, that Jesus’ words in the Sermon 
have been variously understood in the Christian 
centuries. Men have found in them what they 
were prepared to find, by reason of their political 
ideas, their social environment, their philosophical 
theories, their theological beliefs, their moral 
character, and their spiritual aspirations. Nor 
can we hope to escape similar contemporary influ- 
ences when we attempt an interpretation. But in 
three important respects the expositor of to-day 
is in a more favourable postion than his pre- 
decessors for getting at the true interpretation 
of Jesus’ teaching: (1) the prolonged, able, and 
thorough historical investigation of the four 
G during the 19th cent. has given us a 
new knowledge and wisdom in determining the 
origin and the first meaning of Jesus’ words; 
(2) the present nee development of the science 
of ethics—both individual and social ethicsa—has 
enabled us as never before to understand and to 
appreciate Jesus’ teaching in the Sermon; (3) the 
modern change of emphasis from a Christianity of 
right belief to a ey oe right character 
and right social service has brought us nearer to 
Christ, and has made us both able and willing to 
learn from Him. 

Space here permits only a brief, general treat- 
ment of the interpretation of the material con- 
tained in Mt 5-7, Lk 6*-®, 

a. The Beatitudes.—Mt ®4=Lk 6" 0+, In 
a discourse whose one purpose was to describe and 
to enjoin the true righteousness, it was altogether 
appropriate that the Divine ideal for men should 
be characterized at the outset. Jesus presented 
this ideal in a most ificant way ; not in a re- 
enactment of the Ten Commandments of Moses— 
which His people for centuries had regarded as 
embodying the will of God for man ; nor in a new 
table of commandments to take the place of the 
old: but in a series of sayings which pronounce 
the highest blessings upon those who aspire to the 
best kind of life. ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, 

* The entire material of Mt 5-7 and Lk 690-4 is included in 
this outline, since the garded by the present writer 


paseag: 
as would not, if removed, essentially alter what is 
here given, That Mt 525 6 31.33 g7-15 76-11. 22 23, Lk 694-28. 380. 30. 
Sree oe aang celginally te other con- 
nexions seems quite clear; but Mt 513-16. 2. 90 619-34 71390, Lk 
631. 43. 4 are here left uncertain. 

t Or, The True Righteousness. The former phrase is given 
the preference here because ‘righteousness’ (isasecbrq) is a 
technical term of theology, and is seldom used outaide of 

a Jesus’ day also it was a technical 

While it oocurs five times in Matthew's account 
of the Sermon (56 10. 90 61. 33), it is wholly absent from Luke’s 
mea hak) 2 10: and in 
nor in Jo. at ; 
reheat 


was 
by the non-technical terms ‘love’ Cam) and 

*“mercy’ St. Paul's constant use of the term 

sonting ite thechogioal ) 
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the mourners, the meek, those who h and 
thirst after righteousness, the merciful, the pure 
in heart, the peacemakers, those who are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake.’ 
This beatitude t of utterance was not new 
an Jesus’ lips, for it appears abundantly in the 
OT.* But Jesus made the Beatitude His own (as 
He made the Parable His own), and constantly 
used it as a mode of expression which carried tle 
idea of love rather than of exaction, the idea of 
rsuasion rather than of force, the idea of God’s 
lessing and assistance to His children whom He 
tenderly leads and exalts.t When in the 5th cent. 
B.c. the legal element in the Hebrew Scriptures 
had become the chief interest of the nation, there 
followed logically the donrinance of the legal idea 
of God, according to which He was an austere 
lawgiver and judge, demanding under severe 
penalties an exact obedience to His statutes, re- 
garding men as slaves to be driven to their tasks 
or to be punished if they failed. The higher con- 
ception of God which is expressed in the Psalms 
and the Prophetical Writings was for centuries 
sadly obscured by this supremacy of legalism. It 
fell to Jesus, as one part of His mission, to restore 
the former better idea of God as a loving Father 
who cares for, comforts, guides, and blesses His 
children.t+ 
When, therefore, Jesus sets at the beginning of 
the Sermon these Beatitudes, He does so with the 
profound intention of revealing at once the spirit 
and the substance of the Gospel. Man is not made 
su ient to an external law forced upon him 
from without, but is made responsive to a creative 
light and power within. The criterion by which 
God judges him is not primarily a standard of 
external performance, but a standard of internal 
purpoee and aspiration, of which external per- 
ormance is in due time a n outworking. 
This fact is seen in the Beatitudes, whose descrip- 
tion of the ideal of human life pertains to the 
fundamental nature of a person and concerns all 
men equally. Jesus furnishes here a universal 
ideal and a universal criterion. Not only did He 
describe the ideal in words; He also illustrated 
it in His own life.§ According to Jesus’ teaching 
* See particularly Ps 41! 654 845-7 8915 1191-3 1281.3, Pr gan 34 
Is 8018 8220 662, Dn 1213; also 1 § 26%, 1 K 815, Py 296 6919 7918. 18 
118%, Jer 177. The idea ‘ Blessed’ is reesed in the Hebrew 
OT (see also Sir 141. 2. 20 258. 9 261 2819 5028) by two different 
words, “17% and 7193, The former is a noun in construct case 
from the root WW meaning ‘to go straight, to advance, to 
prosper.’ *17 is in OT usage nearly confined to the Psalms, 
where it a nineteen times (elsewhere seven times). It is 
always rendered in the LXX by pasépos, which in classical 
meaning was quite akin to this Hebrew word (see Heinrici, Berg- 
predigt, i. 27). 275, Qal pass. ptcp. of 777 meaning ‘to bless’ 
occurs fifteen times in the and fr ipl twenty-two 
times) elsewhere. It is always ered in the L sAoyurés 
OF siAeynpives, never by uaxcpies. In the Psalms without ex- 
ception, and predominantly elsewhere, it is used with reference 
to God as the object of the blessing, ‘ Blessed be the Lord God 
of Israel.’ The uses both uaxa pics and swaAcynrtés (-ives), and 
after the prevailing practice of the LXX, for naxdpes is used of 
men and siasyneés (-ssives) of God as recipient. 7x denotes 
a status of true well-being, due to right thoughts and right con- 
duct, the harmony of a man with his God. 4395 when referring 
to men as recipients denotes some blessing bestowed by 
God and coming upon one from without. It is a fair inference 
from these data that Jesus used °77’X rather than 7399, and the 
Greek translators of His words did well to follow the LXX in 
rendering this by naszapies. The point is of some importance 
for determining the exact meaning of Jesus when He uses thi 
term in His Beatitudes. In the ‘ Blessings and OCursings’ of Dt 
27, 28 the terms are 7177 and “87x, rendered in the LXX by 
stAcynjpives and isimara pares. The Greek word for ‘Woe’ in the 
Woe of the Gospels is ova. 
f ‘Like as a father a his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him,’ Ps 10813, See also Dt 8° 326, Is 12 6gl6, 
t Of. e9] v Wendt, Lehre Jett, iL 189-160 Eng. tr. i 
184-209); G. B. veveny, 2 ibl. Theol. of the NT, pp. 65-76. 
& Gore, Sermon on Mount, pp. 15, 16: ‘The charactes 
which we here find described [in the Beatitudes) is beyond a 
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and example, a man’s success or failure is to be 
judged not by the amount of money he can 
accumulate, or by the amount of social dis- 
tinction he can command, or by the extent of 
his intellectual or official achievements; but 
rather by the essential character which he 
fashions within himself, and by the service which 
he renders to his fellow-men. In the Beatitudes 
Jesus calls men away from the superficial texts 
and standards which so commonly prevail, to a 
criterion which concerns the real nature of man, 
is equally just to all, and stands in relation not 
alone to the few years of a man’s present exist- 
ence, but to the whole of his eternal career. In no 
respect was the Judaism of Jesus’ day more per- 
verse, and perhaps in no respect has error been 
more perpetuated, than in the maintenance of 
superficial tests of righteousness and of success 
(cf Lk 18*4, the le of the Pharisee and the 
Publican). The pel of Christ was, in the Ist 
cent. A.D., the rebuke and the correction of this 
condition ; and that Gospel needs, as much now as 
then, to be established in the world. In no words 
of Jesus has His essential teaching concerning the 
ideal of humanity been so simply and clearly 
epitomized as in the Beatitudes of Mt 5*4. The 
man, woman, or child who sincerely, persistentl 
aspires and strives to attain to the character an 
to perform the service described in the Beatitudes, 
will 1 not fail of Christianity either in knowledge or 
achievement. * 

all the Beatitudes which now a in Mt 6213 


Whether 
originally stood at the inning of the on cannot be 
affirmed with certainty. e fact that the parallel section in 


rec PN gener but four Beatitudes, su: that the four 
Beatitudes in Matthew (the meek, merciful, pure in 
heart, — ers) may not have . 
connexion, possibly were a part 
which came later to be associated with 


istic i which has been forced upon the four Beatitudes in 
Lk evidence of such treatment. Since the other 
four Beatitudes of Mt 557-9 will by no means admit of a 

i in on, it is not improbable that for this 


reason they dropped out of the narrative in that line of trans- 
mission. (®) The Third Gospel has not in any connexion 
recorded these four Matthwan Beatitudes; neither does the 
Becond Gospel have them. So that as the First Gospel has 
only in this connexion, no other setting is suggested for 

» Their truth is quite searching and sublime to 


Beatitudes seem designed to essentially 
incomplete and ineffective. If, as has been a dar above, the 
Beatitudes of Matthew present the theme of the Sermon, and 
in a way epitomize all that the following con 


words, the human character of our Lord peach eit always 


are two reasons why our Lord’s teaching is capable of universal 
and individual a 
detailed comman 


{So Resch, Wendt, H. Holtzsmann, Adeney (Expositor, 5th 
ser. vol. i.) O. Holtsmann (Leben Jesu, 1901, F186!) and 
Bacon on the Mount, p.129). J. Weiss(Predigt Jesu 2, 
BP. 127, 187) excludes the three Beatitudes of Mt 57-9. Klépper, 

eitechr. f. wiles. Theol. 1894, thinks that the eight Beatitudes 
were originally scattered bh Sermon, but were col- 
lected and at the by the First Evangelist ; 
an impro supposition. : 
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one cannot well suppose that the four Beatitudes found 
only in the Matthwan account were absent from the original 


group. 

As to the number of Beatitudes in Mt 5°13 there is difference 
ofopinion. Itis customary to count them as either seven or eight, 
and prevailingly the latter.* Of the first seven, in vv.?-9, there 
is little question : the disagreement relates to the enumeration 
of vv.10-12, whether they should be counted into the group at all ; 
or if counted, whether they contain more than one additio 
Beatitude. e occurrence of the word ‘ Blessed’ spsos) is 
not generally regarded as determining the num of the 
Beatitudes, for it ap nine times (vv.50); instead, the 
enumeration is by subject-matter—since vv.1 i 
| Sabeytenrge for righteousness’ sake, they are counted as one 

titude.f Then is the teaching concerning perecsuion for 
righteousness’ sake to be classed with the p g seven ideas 
as fundamental to ideal manhood, so that these verses present 
an eighth Beatitude? Such classification seems preferable, and 
it is strongly supported by the fact that Luke also gives this 
teaching concerning persecution in his account as the closing 
Beatitude. Exact correspondence of idea and form among the 
eight Beatitudes is not to be required. 

e order in which the eight Beatitudes of Mt 6313 stand in 
relation to one another does not appear to be 4 closely wrought 
one, such that any other arrangement would have been illoyical. 
They do not seem to present an ascending, climactic order.} 
Nos. 1 and 4 pertain to the longing for God and righteousness, 
Noa. 2 and 8 pertain to patient endurance and spiritual growth 
under affliction and persecution, Nos. 8, 6, 6, 7 pertain to the 
outworkings in character and service of the internal righteous- 
ness. The desire for righteousness, of course, precedes the 
achievement of righteousness, so that Nos. 1 and 4 should pre- 
cede Nos. 5, 6,7; but logically the place of Nos. 2 and 8 seems 
to be after No.4. This trans tion is made in Luke’s account, 
where the two Beatitudes of desire (690- 21a) precede the other 
two (62d. 2225), If this order of the tudes has the 
semblance of ality, it may be that Matthew's Beatitudes 
were rearranged in transmission. It scarcely seems necessary, 


The a inet of poe sonnel as ges by alae 
lgenfe 6 ‘: ge, Meyer, Nosgen inmeyer, B. 
Weiss. The arguments for this view are that Mt 510-12 does not 
really co-ordinate with vv.%11 to make an eighth Beatitude, 
that Matthew has an intentional parallel to his Beatitudes in 


Beatitudes by repardin Mt 55as a marginal gloss interpolated 
from Ps 8711, e Beatitudes are counted as eight by Achelis, 
Bleek, Feine, Hahn, Heinrici, Ibbeken (although he holds that 
they co: nd cl to the Ten Commandments), Keil, 
Keim, Kiibel, Tholuck, H. Weiss, Weizsicker, and many others. 
Delitzsch (Neue Untersuchungen, p. 76) enumerated them as 
ten, to complete their parallelism with the Ten Oommand- 
mente; but this view has found little acceptance. 

t Since v.20 and vv.11.12 have a common theme and are actual 


duplicates, it may be that the one or the other eis not 
original in this connexion. The Beatitudes had originally a 


short form, and were probably of about equal length. Given 
one of these passages at this point, the other might easily have 
become topically associated with it. That this has happened is 
further suggested by the fact that while v.10 is given in the 
third sporaonal form, like the other Beatitudes Matthew, 
vv.i1L. 13 are given in the second personal form, like the Beati- 
tudes of Luke. Achelis and B. W however, regard all three 
verses as original, that at v.1! Jesus turns to speak 

to His disciples. Whether, on the former theory, v.10 
would be the extraneous or vv.11. 13 (g0 Fein ilgen- 
feld, Weizsiicker, J. Weiss), it is difficult to decide. H. Holtz- 
mann thinks all three verses foreign to the connexion. But the 
ale | of the eight Beatitudes is not affected by the question of 
dup materia] in these verses, 

{ Most commentators endeavour to show a special meanin 
and significance in the Matthzan arrangement of the seve 
Beatitudes. Tholuck, Beryrede5, p. 56f. (Eng. tr. p. 64.) : ‘These 
eight Beatitudes are arranged in an ethical order. e first 
four are of a negative character. They express the state of 
spiritual desire which belongs to the indispensable conditions of 
participation in the Kingdom of God. The next three following 
are positive: they set forth what attributes of character are 
required in the members of that Kingdom. The eighth shows 
how the world will treat the members of the Kingdom.’ How- 
ever, ‘the progression among the qualities pronounced blessed 
is not to be regarded as of such a nature that each stage ex- 
cludes the rest; or that, in acvencing to another, the former 
are left behind.’ Achelis, Ber igt, pe. 78-75, Clagaifies the 
first four Beatitudes as per g to the desire for salvation, 
the second four as pertaining to the possession of it; he further 
subclassifies them also. H. Weiss, igt, pp. 9, 23, re- 
a the first four as ve, the second four as active. Feine, 

ahrd. f. Protest. Theol, 1885, thinks the eight Beatitudes 
make four neatly-fitting pairs. Ibbeken, Ber. tgt2, p. 19, 
says that the effort to find a close logical order in the Beati. 
tudes as they stand has been unsu l, Heinrici, Berg- 
predigt, i, 28, thinks that if they had been arran logically 
according to their inner relation, the order would have been 
Nos. 1, 4, 6, 8, 5, 7, 2, 8. It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
idea that in their present arrangement the Beatitudes indicate 
the several consecutive stages of normal Christian growth is a 
purely fanciful one. 
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however, to suppose that Jesus insisted u a particular suc- 
cession of them. oa 

Of much more importance is the question whether Matthew 
or Lake presents the more authentic form of the Beatitudes. 
The difference between them is of two kinds: (1) Luke gi 
the Beatitudes in 


ves 
address ; while Matthew has them in the third person, in the 
form of a general statement (see a similar phenomenon in Mt 317 
= Lk 322), An examination of Jesus’ other Beatitudes recorded 
elsewhere in the Gospels indicates that He used both forms, and 
apparently without preference for either. The OT Beatitudes 


are in the third form. But since Matthew with 
Lake in gi remainder of the discourse (from 51! onwards) 
in the some scholars hold that the Beatitudes 


person, 
themselves were originally of this form.+ On the other a 


tudes personal Sis ‘eo his hearers: 
Cc 
instead of general and universal as in ew. (2) The word- 
ing of the same Beatitudes is in some respects dif- 
ferent in the two accounts. Concerning the first Beatitude (as 
suggested above, i. 4), it seems probable that Matthew's form of 
it, while conveying more explicitly Jesus’ meaning, has been 
transmission the addition of re srapan, the 
i being shorter, as in 


y 
unger righ ’ it is possible or even 
robable that Jesus’ words were shorter (as suggested the 
ukan form) by the implication rather than the on of 
the idea contained in 7» 3:saserivs9, perhaps also of that con- 
tained in the 3)arrss. These words, too, may have been added 
to prevent a materialistic misinterpretation. Since the idea of 
h spiritually was common in the OT, Jesus may have 
the od wurserres alone with that meaning, the itions 
made later to remove all ambiguity. In the second 

e’s third) the seSeurres of Matthew and the 

Greek words em- 


tion, one 
the two dupli- 
© gives it; instead, Lk 622 3=Mt 
A comparison of these passgges shows general thought 
agreement, but much difference in wording; nor can there be 
any doubt that the Lukan form of the Beatitude is secondary 


(consider ltr gd G22b. 23d), 
Ped = uke contains, in water tail Y ite pourpeet: 
es n immediate sequence upon them, four correspond- 
ing Woes. With these Woes an increasing difficulty has been 
felt; many scholars have come to them either as so 
modified in transmission that they no pit be represent Jesus’ 
spirit, or as a free traditional expansion of the four Beatitudes, 
and therefore unauthentic. Four chief objections are made to 
them : (1) These Woes find no parallel in the Matthzan account, 
nor elsewhere in any of the Gospels. Jesus used the Woe 
of expression (cf. Mt 112] 187 2313-36, Lik 1011-18 1137-03) 
those who long and deliberately refused Him His 
message ; but these four Woes of Lk 6%4-% are found only in 
this passage. If Jesus gave them at this time, they have failed 
to be preserved in the longer and better of the two reports of 
the discourse which have come down to us. (2) These Woes 
have a crass material rt. Each of the four Woes gives the 
converse of each of the four Beatitudes, in the same order, and 
fixes upon them a c sense. ‘Blessed are ye poor!’ 
conversely, ‘Woe unto you that are rich!’; therefore only 
economic poverty and wealth are meant, since spiritual riches 
cannot be deprecated. ‘Blessed are ye that now !’ 
conversely, ‘Woe unto you, ye that are full now!’; therefore 
the ‘hungry’ are those in physical need of food, for the 


* The reversal of the order of the second and third Beati- 
tudes of Matthew which is found in Codex D, 83, Syr eur and a 
few other early text witnesses, was ad into the text by 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; Achelis approves it, 
and H. Holtzmann thinks it may be the true reading. It is 
rejected, however, by Tholuck, Westcott and Hort, Nestle, and 
B. Weiss. The transposition may have been due to the close OT 
association of the two ideas of ‘poor’ and ‘meek’ (the LXX 
renders the Hebrew Oj by both wrayei Pe 6083 and spass 
Ps $711); or it may have been merely fortuitous. 

t Similarly Wendt, Lehre Jesu, i. 56; Bacon, Sermon on the 


cate forms in which Mt 
611. 12, 


Mount, P. 126. 
t So Klopper, Zettschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1804; Kabisch, SK, 
1896; J. Weiss, Predigt Jesu3, p. 182f.; Schmiedel, Encycl. 


ergpredigt, i. 20, who says: 
‘ An effort to exclude all misinterpretation is seen in the phrases 
of closer definition, ra wriuars (v.%), whe Jixaserivny (v.5), +H 
maapdi Cv. and fvexey Sixasocvore (v.10), These additions mar the 
parale They cannot be explained except les eaves of 

@0 made in the process of tranala J words into 
Greek.’ Similarly Bacon, op. cét. p. 127f. @ preservation of 
the precise mea ng of the Beatitudes was of the first ara ese 
ance, and to Gree hi senge 2 Christians they would not have 
been quite clear in their original brevity, for they would not 
have understood the terms ‘poor’ and ‘hungry’ to have a 

peel spiritual. addition of these phrases 
ambiguity. 


Bibl. vol. ti. col. 1855; Heinrici, B 


meanin 
remov 


spiritually ‘full’ are not doomed to eternal vatica. 
Also the third and fourth Woes are in the lage | 
shallow and external in their conceptions. The exaltation 


i 
2B 
i 


his They represent a in the first 
SeneUny «Wee Grew Ooh of & false Convery fe c life 
an eration esus’ teaching about riches. 
Woes are out of character with Jesus. He paver coneaanen 
wealth as such; what He condemned was that a man should 
rmit wealth to be his supreme purpose and his master. On 
this subject Jesus taught much, and with profound insight into 
the true relation of men with things; from Him we must learn 
the real aim of li and the use of the material world 
about us.t It is cult, if not impossible, to bring the tone 


and import of these Woes into accord with 
and method. (4) These Woes are 
Sermon. This discourse was given to a large compan 


, 
ge 


i 


who had been attracted to Jesus by His words and 

many of them were His professed followers, all of them were 
well towards Him. The occasion was not suitable for 
violent and co; ereay ag 2 te. Jesus 
used the Woe type of utterance for Hi Apel, focqnenis ogee 
those who rej their Messiah ; but here in the midst 


Fe 
FE 
B 
F 


g 
Pa 


ear 

the full authenticity 
four Woes in Lk 69-35 must be counted an open histori 
question. If they are not authentic as they stand, they may 


8. 


and ’ of the Old Covenant (Dt 27. 28), or still more 
likely on the pattern of the Prophetic utterance (Is 5). 
Such an expansion should not be to Luke himself, but 
to the line of tradition from which he his material.{ 


The blessedness which Jesus in His Beatitudes 
affirms of men who attain to the character and per- 


munion with Since Jewish and ex- 
pectations were largely aperingd , Jesus met 
them on this und, But the blessedness which 


Jesus promised belonged also, and primarily, to the 
present life; in His teaching Jesus constantly kept 
the present life clearly and strongly to the front. 
Jesus’ Beatitudes, just as the Beatitudes of the 


* For this view see bell, Critieal Studies in St. Luke's 

Der irdische Besitz im NT rd 
rist and the Social Question (1901) 
Schmiedel in Bncyel. Bidl. vol. il. col. 1841; Cone. 


p. 118-143; and J. Weiss, 

Predigt Jesu vom Reiche tes 1900), P 182 f., who oe 

‘There can no longer be any doubt {in his Beatitudes) 

aims to draw a sharp contrast between the different external 

social conditions ; his Beatitudes contain nothing of an ethical 
or religious element.’ 

+ Mathews, Social Teaching of Jesus, ch. 6; Peabody, op. cit. 


ch. 4; op. cit. 1-68. 

{ The euthe nticity PP the Woes in Lk 6338 is defended by 
Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 168f; Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, 

. 126; O. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu, p. 187; and by Plummer, 

omm. on Luke, p. 181f., who says: ‘There is no evidence that 
these were not part of the original discourse. Assuming that 
Matthew and Luke report the same discourse, Matthew may 
have omitted them. But the mags See been spoken on some 
Thaluck Bergrede®, p. 4 (Eng. tr p. 62): “Unquestionably, 

u » Pp . tr. p. : ‘Unquestionably, 

these Woes must be regarded as an ae t 
by the recorder of the narrative.’ H. Holtzmann, 1 
p- 102: ‘The Woes of Luke were constructed for the purpose of 
rapt doe rp and explaining (the Beatitudes) according to the 
model of Dt 2715-96, Is 55-33, and not without a remembrance of 
Jer 50, Mic 211,’ ‘Similarly B. Weiss, Feine (Jahrd. f- Protest. 
Theol. 1885, p. 15f.), Wernle (Synoptische Frage, p. 62), Schieier- 
macher, Strauss. F. H. Woods Expos. ; 
The first Christians ‘aimed at giving the gene 
than the exact words. We can easily understand, ¢e.g., an early 
preacher so repeating the Beatitudes as to give them in what 
may be called a negative as well as a positive form ; especially 
when by so doing he would be making a more exact parallel 
between the blessings and cursings of the old law and the bless- 
ings and cursings of the new law. Such a modification of 
Christ’s language might arise in course of time quite uncon- 
sciously, when we remember how often so striking a portion of 
our Lord's teaching must have been repeated to umens.’ 
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Psalms, have to do first of all with present well- 
being. The term paxdpos ap in this con- 
nexion, as always,* to refer to that condition of 
true well-being which results from committing 
one’s self wholly to God, with the p se of living 
according to His will ; it connotes also the effect 
produced by this status, namely, the peace and joy 
arising from the consciousness of God's approval 
and blessing, and the feeling that one’s present 
and future well-being is assured. The conception 
of blessedness in Mt 5*!*is not essentially different 
from that which the OT at ita best had already 
presented, but Jesus perfected and exalted the idea 
of blessedness, setting it before men with a new 
attractiveness and power. That Jesus’ Beatitudes 
re-echo the highest ideals and promises of the 
Psalms and of the Prophets has been frequently 
and truly noted; both the conceptions and the 

hrases stand in the closest relation to the OT. 
n the Beatitudes, as everywhere in His teaching, 
Jesus was pa peag upon the foundation of the 
Hebrew religion, ing it, te. perfecting it and 
establishing it. 

The Beatitudes consist each of two phrases: the 
one expresses the condition, the other the result ; 
the one states the character or service to be attained, 
the other the blessedness of attaining it. In neither 

ttion of the aeyIne? are the phrases used by 

esus new ones; on the contrary, they are taken 
up by Him from the OT and current Jewish ter- 
minology, and turned to good account in His own 
teaching, receiving from Him a larger, higher im- 
port. us the phrases the ‘ poor,’ the ‘ mourners,’ 
the ‘meek,’ the ‘hungering and thirsting,’ the 
‘merciful,’ the ‘ pure in heart,’ the ‘ akers,’ 
the ‘ cuted,’ are staple conceptions and terms 
of the OT and of the Judaism of Jesus’ day. And 
the same thing is true of those ideas and phrases 
which constitute the second members of the Beati- 
tudes, the ‘Kingdom of Heaven,’ the ‘comfort of 
the afflicted,’ the ‘entering into possession of the 
earth,’ the ‘satisfaction of longing for righteous- 
ness and truth,’ the ‘seeing Gol,’ and the ‘ becom- 
ing sons of God.’t Jesus’ use of OT and current 
religious terminology served to form an essential 
connexion between His hearers and Himself; but 
He did not use it as a mere matter of expedience, 
a pedagogical device to gain the attention and con- 
fidence of His hearers; rather He used it because He 
found an essential unity between His own ideas and 
those of the Hebrew prophets. These phrases in 
their highest meaning were rooted in fundamental 
spiri needs, realities, and aspirations such as 

esus came to satisfy, to proclaim, and to fulfil. 

The Beatitudes es each a special idea, but 
they are not mutually exclusive. An organic unit 
binds them all together, and they interlace wit 
one another. Like so many facets of a diamond, 
they present the ideal life in eight different aspects, 
they indicate the several characteristics which make 
up the whole. The specific meaning of each of the 
Beatitudes must be carefully determined, in order 
that we may arene correctly the ideal of Jesus 

for men which t ey embody. 

(1) ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit : for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.’t The phrase ‘the poor’ (rrwyol 
z= D”37 and 0'N\">x) was a current one among the Jews, 


* See the discussion of the term in the footnote ® on p. 14>, 

t Tholuck, Bergrede5, p. 60 (Eng. tr. p. 66): ‘There can be no 
doubt—and this should be carefully noted—that all the ideas 
which meet us here in the Sermon on the Mount, those of the 


om of God, the righteousness of that Kingdom, the poor in 
spirit, the pure in etc., were no new ideas, 
but well-known ones, of which only revealed the deepest 
meaning.’ e of the OT in which these ideas are 
found will be below. 
3 Mt 58 pase A wrwzei te wrbuats, 6: wiser ier 4 Bagi. 
ais rer separa; Lk pros of wraxel, Ses ustipa iotiv 4 


EXTRA VOL.—2 


arising in the OT period and bearing a somewhat 
technical meaning (see art. Pook in vol. iv.). It 
designated that class, generally in humble circum- 
stances, who lived the higher life, fixing their 
thought upon God and seeking His spiritual bless- 
ings, instead of living in a worldly way, to accumu- 
late property and to attain social distinction and 
political power ; they were in the world, but not of 
it; they were the faithful and righteous ones whom 
God could approve and bless.” It seems probable, 
since Jesus in the Beatitudes has taken up many 
current Jewish phrases to put upon them His 
own interpretation, that He here used the phrase 
‘the poor’ in the sense of, and with regard to, the 
current conception of it. In that case the words 
‘in spirit,’ which in Matthew are associated with 
the phrase, but not in Luke, may be an expansion 
of the original utterance made in the Greek for the 
purpose of protecting Jesus’ words from a material 
misinterpretation.t The rg wvetpart would, then 

although a later addition, preserve the original 
meaning of Jesus; as it stands, it limits olf rrwyol 
(not paxdpo) as a phrase of closer definition,t like 
‘the pure in heart’ of Mt 5° and the ‘lowly in 
heart’ of Mt 11”; cf. also Mk 83, 1Co 7% It 
fixes the sphere in which the poverty is predicated. 
Jesus means, not that spiritual poverty is in itself 
a good thing, but that the man who has a deep 
sense of his spiritual deficiency and dependence 
upon God will turn to Him, and will then receive 
the spiritual blessings which he needs. There- 
fore the phrase ‘the poor in spirit’ designates an 
internal rather than an external condition,a moral 
and spiritual rather than an economic status.g 
other Gospels and the other books of the NT use 4 BasiAsla red 
Osov. Did Jesus use both phrases in their Aramaic equivalents? 
If so, did the two phrases mean different things? Or was only 
one of the phrases used by Jesus, the other of a different 

Pp 


origin? If so, which was Jesus’ phrase? These questions have 
been answered. hd however, 


4 en Jesu, 124-1 hare 
‘the Kingdom of Heaven,’ is te be pa as arising out 
fallaci the name of God whic 


the name itself. Jesus, howe.er, 
tious regard for the name of God ; on 

the contrary, he spoke of God constantly. The First G 
adopted the ,» ‘the om of Heaven,’ which probably 
use among J in order to be more 


was in 
raetg tee le to the Je readers for whom it was intended. 
On the other hand, in the Second and Third 
elsewhere, the phrase ‘the Kingdom of God’ occurs, 
universal use of terms was more acceptable to the great body 
of Gentile Christians for whom and among whom most of our 
NT books were written. 

*8o Ps 91218 102. 8.13 198 4017 6929 722. 4.18 18 928-4 g¢l 10973 
1187, Is 611 (cf. Lk 418) 662, See Achelis, 


Bergpredigt, p. 71.; 
Kablach, SK, 1896; Klopper, Zeitschr. f. wiss. Thea’ 1894; 
Wellhausen, Jeraelitische t. Jildische Geschichte8, 1897, ch. 15: 


Rahifs, ‘jy und ua tn den Psealmen, 1892; J. Weiss, Predigt 
Jesu vom Reiche Gottes3, 1900, pp. 183-185; Driver, art. Poor 
in vol. iv., who argues for Rahlfs’ distinction between ‘3y (poor, 
needy) and yy (humble towards God). 

t It is obvious that when Jesus’ words came into the hands 
of the phlei who were not familiar with the history, litera- 

religious terminology of the Jews, there would 

Hen of His words being misunderstood. The first 
Beatitude, for instance, was likely to be misinterpreted, because 
the term ‘poor’ was used by the Gentiles only in a material 
sense, not with an ethico-religious content. It was therefore 
necessary to add the words ‘in spirit,’ in order that Jesus’ 
m might not be misunderstood. Modern English usage 
of the ‘poor’ is also economic instead of religious, and 
therefore we also need the words ‘in spirit’ to guard against 
misinterpretation. 

t8o H. Holtzmann, Ibbeken, Kabisch, Kldpper, Tholuck, B. 
Weiss. The wrsiuars does not refer to the Holy Spirit, as main- 
tained by Achelis (Bergpredigt, p. 5); so that the phrase ‘the 
peor in spirit’ does not mean ‘the poor through the Holy 

pirit,’ nor ‘the peor by the Holy Spirit,’ nor ‘the poor in 
the possession of the Holy Spirit.’ Rather, the ssriues: refers 
to the spiritual nature of the man himself. 

§ So the best of the ancient commentators, Origen, Chrysos 
tom, Augustine, Theophylact ern scholars. 
Tholuck, f. (Eng. tr. p. 70£): ‘a consciousness 


h and nearly all m 
é”, 
of poverty the blessings of salvation... . The idea of 
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This is in accordance with the tone of the whole 
group of Beatitudes, for they present an ideal of 
character and service in its essential elements ; 
while external conditions, the possession or Jack of 
property, are not essential. The Beatitudes and 

oes, as given by Luke, speak only of material 
want and misery;* but that is a perversion of 
physical poverty is here carried over into the sphere of poverty 
of spirit, . . . those poor are pronounced bl who are sensible 
of their spiritual pore Py Kabisch, SE, 1896, says that the r# 


wviuears is added er to remove the poverty into the realm 


of the religious sense.’ Klépper, Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 1804, 


holds that there is no reference in the Beatitude of Matthew to 
the poor in social position; rather they are the por in spiritual 
things, those who in opposition to the wise and unde ing 
(Mt 11%) are i as ‘babes’ or ‘little children’ (Mt 


183); dissatisfied with the traditional wisdom of the ascribés,-| 


they long for direct Divine instruction. J. Weiss, Predigt 
Jesu vom Gottes2, 1900, pp. 130-182: ‘They are called 
**poor”. .. not because they have no money, but because, as the 

14 OY, they have no religious, and therefore no social, stand- 
ng. They do not belong to the righteous, pious class, but are 
shunned by them like the lepers. ioe they could not and 
would not conform to the conventional standard of piety. But 
what was to hinder them from pore cue their heart before 
their God in their inner chamber? ey live as children of 
God in a true simplicity, naive and unassuming, without great 
joy over their condition; because it has been so deeply im- 
pressed upon them that they never can attain the true righteous- 
ness according to the Pharisaic ideal. . . . They do not realize 
that they already have, what is precious in God's sight, +3 spat 
nai ry el wvsvyees (1 P 84). They do not see that God, in his 
mysterious wisdom, has chosen to pass by the wise and the 
learned in order to reveal salvation to just such »%«:0 as they 
(cf. Lk 1021, Mt 181+4).’—It is true that a materialistic interpre- 
tation of the first tude prevailed in the early and middle 
Christian centuries, whereby voluntary poverty was pro- 
nounced blessed ; and this view is still taken by Roman Catholic 
commentators, as Hugo Weiss, edigt, p.10. The Lukan 
form of the Beatitudes arose out of and gave a foundation for 
this false attitude material things. But the whole 
notion of asceticism is wrong: Jesus neither taught nor prac- 
tised it; He did not regard material poverty and physical 
misery as in themselves meritorious. It cannot be said that 
the poorer men are, the better they are ; not even when the 
poverty is voluntary. Jesus did not require the abandonment 
of wealth, except in c cases where it formed an insuper- 
able obstacle to spiritual well-being; what He did require was 
oe supremacy of the spiritual life and the right use of material 

D 


* So O. Holtamann, Leben Jesu, 1901, p. 186f. Similarly 
Plummer, Comm. on Luke, p.179: ‘In the four [Beatitudes] 
that Luke gives, the more spiritual words which occur in 
Matthew are omitted, and the blessings are assigned to more 
external conditions, Actual poverty, sorrow, and hunger are 
declared to be blessed (as being Ps ik Seba for the exercise 
of internal virtues); and this ine is emphasized by the 
correspo Woes pronounced upon wealth, jollity, and ful- 
ness of b (as being sources of rempercny: Here the 
materialistic tone of the Lukan Beatitudes is recognized, but 
the writer has avoided the problem of adjusting the two 
accounts of the Beatitudes to each other by regarding them 
as two distinct utterances on different occasions; this is to 

ore the facts and data of the Synoptic problem. Wendt, 

J fi. 167 £., thinks that the economic poor are meant: 

* Because salvation of eternal life offers an incomparably 
rich return for all troubles of the earthly life, Jesus can at the 
of His discourse concerning the true righteousness 
pronounce blessed the poor, the hungry, the mourning, the 
Perera: because of their future participation in the heavenly 
leesedness of the Kingdom of God. His meaning here is not 
that in earthly poverty and unhappiness as such lies the ground 
for their | for the future salvation of the Kingdom of 
God ; still leas in the following Woes against the rich, the satis- 
fied, the lau g, and the praised, does He present earthly 
happiness as In itself the ground for the future loss of salvation. 
He intends only to affirm with the ieee emphasis that all 
future salvation is the single true and ful! salvation, in compari- 
son with which the ly unhappiness is ificant and 
earthly happiness is not really such. Consequently he declares 
that thoee very ns who from the world’s point of view are 
counted miserable are the truly happy ones because of the part 
which awaits them in that future salvation.’ Wendt holds that 
the Lukan form of the Beatitudes, together with the W is 
authentic as against the Matthew report, and can therefore give 
this interpretation ; but if the Beatitudes of Matthew are the 
more authentic report, then Jesus’ teaching at this point must 
be understood as presented by them—and they give a very 
different set of ideas. Kabisch, SK, 1896, interprets: ‘ Blessed 
are those who have freed their minds from the earthly wealth: 
for wets is rae a peevenly vlan . Thea ce of 
earthly appiness is placed in the foreground, here 
{in Matthew] _ Lies "but not - there that accidental 
poverty mus essed, only that voluntary, quiet and meek 
pore will be blessed. .. . I regard the Lukan form [of the 
Psp rg am the more original, but at the same time hold 
that the First Evangelist in his added phrase has come nearer to 
the actual meaning of Jesus than the Third Evangelist, who 


Jesus’ teaching as recorded in Matthew. It is 
intelligible how the more spiritual teaching might 
have been coarsened in transmission, under the 
influence of strongly held false theories concerning 
@ man’s relation to the material world, to the form 
which Luke derived from his sources; but how 
could the reverse have happened? Who could 
subsequently have perfected Jesus’ teaching by 
creating the lofty spiritual conceptions contained 
in Mt 5*-127° 

Jesus wished to establish, as the first principle 
of the better life, that true well-being is not 
reckoned in earthly goods, or obtained by them ; 
on the contrary, ideal manhood and womanhood 
come through complete self-committal to God, 
drawing from Him our spiritual sustenance, mak- 
ing His will our will, and finding in His supreme 
purpose the only object of our lives. Of such men, 
and of such alone, can it be said that the Kingdom 
of God is theirs. He would turn men away from 
the customary material standard of well-being to 
the pursuit of the highest good, where one’s ex- 
ternal conditions become a matter of comparative 
indifference. Those are blessed who, instead of 
being self-seeking and self-sutlicient, strive ear- 
neatly for that communion and co-operation with 
God which will enable them to realize the highest 
type of character and to perform the highest kind 
of service. The conditions of possessing the King- 
dom are not external but internal, not material 
but spiritual. Poor and rich may alike possess it. 
The poor have it, not as a reward or a recompense 
for their poverty, but because they set their hearts 
on things which are above ; and the rich have the 
Kingdom for the same reason, inasmuch as they use 
their material possessions for the spread of right- 
eousness, truth, joy, and peace. 

The second clauses of the Beatitudes respectively 
express the results of realizing the character or 

erforming the service described in the first clauses. 

‘hey are promised blessings which correspond to 
current longings, and are worded in the fixed 
phrases by which those longings had of old found 
expression. These blessings, although varied in 
form, are kindred in meaning ; they promise not 
so much a number of different things, as they con- 
vey the idea in various ways that the entire good 
of which God is the creator and provider will come 
to those who sincerely seek it in the way He 
appoints.t ‘The Kingdom of God’ was a phrase 
which had long been used to express all conceiv- 
able good, to sum up the longings of the devout 
souls of Israel. Jesus therefore tells them how 
they may obtain all their desire. And the pos- 
session of the Kingdom is not a thing of the far dis- 
tant future, but of the immediate present: ‘theirs 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ The Kingdom of God, 
while it has its consummation in the future, was an 
existing reality when Jesus spoke; and its blessinzs 
were available at once for those who would comply 
with the conditions of receiving them. + 

(2) ‘Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall 
be comforted.’§ Here, also, Jesus has taken up 
an OT phrase, which may be seen in Is 61!** (‘to 
with Ebionitic tendency has interpreted the words of the Lord 
which lent themselves to this apparent condemnation of all 
material possessions, as well as other words concerning the 
gar are in a similar way.’ 

* Yet O. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu (1901), p. 1862, holds that 

this change was made. 

t So Kabisch, SK, 1896 ; Ibbeken, Bergpredigt?, p. 19. Tholuck, 
Bergrede5, p. 57 (Eng. tr. p. 64), says: ‘If we consider the sub- 
stance of the several promises, we shall find that they are all 
essentially identical, and that the difference is merely rhetorical ; 
formally, they correspond to the thing desired or but 
each of them really comprises all spiritual blessings.’ 


t Upon the meaning and use of the term ‘Kingdom of God’ 
in Jesus’ teaching, see esp. Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ik 


$ Mt 54 pemexd pres of wevdcurres, ors ave: WapaxaAriicortn: ; Lk 670 

pare pies o§ BAMIONTES Yur, ots ysAaeers. The Lukan form is second- 

ait ars wr harsh, superficial tone ie unsatisfactory. Oompare 
th it Ja 49. 
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comfort all that mourn,’ 0°43") and Ps 126°. The 
term ‘mourning’ (revfoivres) is 80 general a one 
that it is difficult to determine precisely its scope. 
The early commentators inclined to regard it as 
the sorrow of penitence for sin (cf. 2 Co l* 7), 
while others think of it as the sorrow which comes 
from afflictions, adversities, and persecutions.” 
There seems no sufficient reason why the term 
should not be understood here in the inclusive 
sense, to designate all those experiences of life— 
internal or external, physical, mental, or spiritual, 
—which bring sadness and sorrow to men. The 
wor. is full of mourning; no one escapes the 
anguish of pai, disappointment, bereavement, and 
conflict with sin. And men have always longed 
for a better day, when this mourning shall be no 
more. It was one eleinent of the Messianic hope 
that with the advent of that glorious Divine King- 
dom complete comfort and consolation for the 
world’s sorrows would be given to God’s faithful 
ones, Is 61?; cf. Lk 2% 418. Jesus gave the assur- 
ance that this hope would be realized. The Apoca- 
lyptist has repeated with thrilling joy the promise : 
‘And he shall wipe away every tear from their 

es; ora death shall be no more; neither shall 
there be mourning, nor crying, nor pain any more: 
the first things are passed away’ (Rev 18), 

Although the promise of comfort is in the 
Beatitude expressed in the future tense, its bestow- 
ment is not to be regarded as exclusively eschato- 
logical. As the Kingdom was present among men 
at the time when Jesus spoke these words, so the 
comfort of the Kingdom was already a present 
reality and available to all. Not that all mourning 
was then to cease,—that stan? belongs to the 
fature consummation of the Kingdom,—but that 
Jesus brought a true consolation for all sorrow, 
in the knowledge that God is a loving Father who 
does all things well, and that all men, like the Son 
Himself, are perfected through suffering (He 5° 
12*4). Rest and peace came to the world in and 
through Christ (Mt 117-2, Jn 14): 16%), 

(3) ‘ Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit 
theearth.’+ The idea is that of Ps 37" ‘the meek 
shall inherit the earth,’ t and the LXX renders on 
by zpacts. Meekness is an OT ideal, and is closely 


related to that of the ‘poor,’ which Jesus had 


already taken up in the first Beatitude. This same 
Hebrew word is rendered in the English VSS now 
by -he one word, now by the other; also 0°;"3x, com- 
z translated ‘poor,’ is sometimes translated 
‘meek’ (cf. 1> 611 in RV text and margin, and see 
Lk 4%). In Is 66? the term ‘3y is associated with 
and “775y 79, where the three ideas seem 
eloeely akin: ‘To this man will I look, to him that 
is poor and of a contrite spirit, and that trembleth 
at my word.’ Cf. also Ps 25*!%, Pr 16". The OT 
conception of meekness seems therefore to concern 
& man’s attitude towards God rather than towards 
other men. The opposite of this meekness is 
pce and arrogance towards God, and such men 
e will bring to nought, Ps 75*7 944, It is 
rimarily His attitude towards God which Jesus 
in mind when He says, ‘Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in 


* For the former view, Olem. Alex., Chrysostom, Jerome, and 
recently Achelis ; for the latter view, Au ine, Luther, Calvin, 
and recently Ibbeken. B. Weiss holds t it is im ible to 
tell whether the one or the other idea is intended or both. 
Tholuck, Bergrede5, p. 78 (Eng. tr. p. 79), saya: ‘The mourning 
spoken of is the sorrow of penitence immediately flowing from 
a felt poverty of bs Sra te Wee ee ed ae 
ever, to be ed as confined to the period of conversion, 
ba cont to be ewe as a continuous Sean of the soul.’ 

pm pees of Tpasis, STs aLvTel mAnpore~geroueiy 9 ynr. 
Lake has no el, 

3 Bacon, on the Mount, pp. 116, 127, holds that this 
Beatitude was not given y hn but ‘is a mere scribal gloss, 
@ marginal addition from Ps 8711, which has crept in after v.3 in 
some manuscripts, after v.4 in others.’ This is a possible, but 
not a likely, hypothesis. 
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heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls’ (Mt 
11%), And the ‘meek’ who in the third Beatitude 
are pronounced blessed are those who live in trust- 
ful submission to God, seeking to know and to do 
His will; humility rather than self-assumption 
and pride characterizes them. Compare also the 

arable of the Pharisee and the Publican, Lk 18*-", 

hey become a part of the great world, and are 
fellow-labourers with God in His great purposes, 
instead of being ends in themselves and isolated 
elements in the Divine system. hey do not 
thereby lose their identity and theif importance ; 
‘iatead. by complete self-committal to God, they 
find the perfect realization of themselves, and 
achieve a personality of greatest influence in the 
universe. 

A necessary outworking of this meekness to- 
wards God is & quality of gentleness, forgiveness, 
and self-abnegation in a man’s relations to his 
fellow-men. This is the conception which St. Paul 
seems to have had of the meekness of Jesus, 2 Co 
10! (cf. also Eph 4?, Ja 3!’, 1 P 3*); and it is the 
meaning which the earlier interpreters found in 
this Beatitude, since they paid more heed to the 
classical Greek antre of rpae?s than to the Hebrew 
conception of 3y. The Greeks had scarcely an idea 
of that humility of man towards God which formed 
=~ ue and striking an element in the religion of 

srael. 

When Jesus promised that the meek ‘shall in- 
herit the earth,’ He adopted the popular phrase of 
the Hebrew covenant conception, which was then 
in use among the more deeply religious as @ sym- 
bolic expression to denote all those good things 
which were to come with the Messianic kingdom. * 
The material and ephemeral elements of this ho 
Jesus passed by; but the spiritual content of it, 
the inspiring expectation that God would triumph 
over the world in the persons of His faithful and 
obedient servants among men, He reaffirmed. Nor 
did Jesus conceive that this supremacy of the meek 
on the earth would be solely eschatological and 
catastrophic ; quite the reverse, for the growth of 
the Kingdom was to be ual (Mk 47-8"), and the 
dominance of the world by meekness and humility 
is progressively realized. Men of such character 
become increasingly influential and successful; the 
Divine ideal is making its way among men. Every 
passing year marks real advance towards the sup- 
remacy of the people of God.t 

(4) ‘ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness: for they shall filled.’ The 

* The phrase PUN7-NN OH arose in a literal sense, with refer- 
ence to the inheritance of the Promised Land of Canaan by tne 
Israelites ; cf. Gn 157, Dt 438, Jog 149. After the Israelites had 


Bod on the earth, as in Ps 37, =p. vv.9 11, already quo 
in Ps 259-13 ‘The meek will he guide 
will he teach his way. ... 


t Mt 56 paxapis ol wuvevres nai Sinpsvris ray Bimaiocivny, $4: 
eure) yepractycovres, Lk 6218 pend pies of cuvavrss vir, ots xoprag: 
Chests, It may be that the original saying was shorter than 
that which appears in Matthew’s Greek form, the réy 3x. or 
even xa) 3). +7» 3:x. being possibly an expansion ; but it seems 
sufficiently clear that in any case the Matthew account pre- 
serves the true idea, and that the material tone of Luke's 
Beatitude (compare his corresponding Woe, 6%) is a later per 
version of Jesus’ utterance. 
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terms ‘hunger’ and ‘thirst,’ representing the 
fundamental physical necessities, had been of old 
used symbolically to denote intense spiritual long- 
ing, cf. Is 491° 65'- 2 6513, Am 81, Ps 34% 10 49! (and 
in the NT see Jn 6® 7°’, Rev 22) 3); yoordfoua: also 
was used figuratively of spiritual supply, Ps 17 
107%. Of the meaning of this Beatitude there can 
be no doubt. The righteousness which men are to 
seek is that righteousness which the entire Sermon 
is designed to elucidate and to enjoin. Those 
who earnestly desire it are pronounced blessed, 
because it is theirs; every one who sincerely wills 
to have righteousness obtains it (Rev 22!7). Right- 
eousness was the technical Jewish term to connote 
that quality and quantity of character and con- 
duct which God requires of men, and which it is 
the one aim of life to attain. It was Jesus’ mission 
to correct and to perfect men’s conception of 
righteousness, and to inspire them to its actual 
realization. In this Beatitude He s of the 
blessedness of those who long for righteousness, 
while in the other Beatitudes and throughout the 
discourse He shows them what true righteousness 
is, and how it is to be obtained. Since righteous- 
ness consists in right character and service, it 
cannot be axtortiall bestowed,* but must be 
achieved, by each individual, with the help of God 
through Christ. And its achievement is a process 
of growth into the likeness of our Divine Example. 
It 1s the glory of the Gospel that to every desirous 
soul is promised the attaimment of God’s ideal for 
him and membership in the eternal Kingdom of 
the sons of God. 

(5) ‘Blessed are the merciful: for they shall 
obtain mercy.’¢ It is Maven intention that 
this Beatitude stands immediately after the one 
concerning righteousness, for in both OT and NT 
the two ideas of righteousness and mercy are cor- 
relative: t Mic 6° ‘He hath showed thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?’ (cf. also Ps 18%-%, Is 
58!-11); Mt 23® ‘ Woe unto you, scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites! for ye tithe mint and anise and 
cummin, and have left undone the weightier 
matters of the law, judgment [#.¢. justice§}, and 
mercy, and faith.’ There is no righteousness 
without mercy, whether of God or man. One of 
the most frequent OT ideas is that God is merciful 
towards men, and one of its most frequent injunc- 
tions is that men must be likewise merciful towards 
one another. Jesus re-established both teachings, 


* Neither in this passage nor elsewhere does Jesus use the 
term ° fe Hest ge aad a doe. a His lowe =. which 8t. Paul 
gave currency. n ove mercy, on 
and receive every man who in and through Obrist LD gh 
self seriously towards the Divine ideal, is neaey ten t 
by Jesus; but He does not use this term to denote that idea. 
So nearly all commentators. Achelis, pape Liddy p. 22: ‘The 
words indicate that h degree of longing which rests Ss a 
the certainty that the object of the longing is essential to life, 
that without it life would become death. teousness is the 
object of such desire; what is meant by it is that moral con- 
dition which is in accordance with God's will.’ B. Weiss defines 
righteousness which 


d 
leasure and the pation in 
The om of God Srochinel y Jesus 
offers men this in an abundance which will satisfy all long- 
ings, bring full contentment, and fill them with righteousness. 
For in the Kingdom of God, and only there,—though there with 
the greatest of certainty,—will the ideal of righteousness be 
Barre realized.” ae Pak 
t 5 pana hycerves, os wire) iAeOhrerras. Luke has 
no parall 
$ So closely connected are the two ideas that the Heb. 7715, 
vee Cee iriateny be ee aS resented oa ae 
MOT UTH, mes transla: Vy bAsmporury; cf. 
6% 215, Ps 245 $35 1088, Is 127. In the Sermon passage Mt 61 
oruyry appears as a variant reading of 3sxasorvrny; the 
former, however, is not strongly attested (EL against XBD), and 
is accepted by few scholars. 
§ So H. Holtzmann, B. Weiss, Wendt; cf. Ps 335. 
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and gave them great prominence in His instruo. 
tion. Mercy is twofold: subjective and objective. 
Subjectively, mercy requires that a man 8 be 
toring and forging towards all; not revengeful 
nor cherishing ill-will; not thinking evil of others 
(Mt 182-85, 1 Co 13*7, Eph 4°), Objectively, mercy 
requires that a man shall show deep, inexhaustible 
sympathy with all his fellows, manifesting itself 
in unremitting, helpful service, and in a lovin 
considerateness towards all (Mt 5% 91018 } 
2591-46, Lk 10%-7 16131, Ro 12921, Gal 5%-%, Col 
3'+14, ) Jn 3'+-18), It is striking that in the Beati- 
tudes no specific mention is made of love, although 
love (towards God and man) is proclaimed by Jesus 
as the sum of all duty (Mt » cf. Ro 13%?, 
Gal 5"). And farther on in the Sermon, at 
Mt 5, the duty of love is explicitly taught. 
But the fact is, that although the term ‘love’ does 
not appear in the Beatitudes, yet the idea of love 
underlies every one of them. Roughly pie ; 
the first four concern love to God, the last four 
love tomen. All that the eight Beatitudes contain 
is but an application of the pone! le of love to the 
most important aspects of life, formulating more 
specifically what love requires in the essential ex- 
perience and relations of human existence. 

The mercy of God precedes the mercy of men, 
and is ite protot nasmuch as God is merciful 
towards men, He rightly requires that men shall 
be merciful towards one another. In the parable 
of the Unmerciful Servant this is most impressively 
taught, Mt 18%", And as the last verse of the 
passage sets forth, unless men show mercy in their 
relations to each other, God cannot ultimatel 
deal mercifully with them ; cf. also Mt 6°, M 
11%, Eph 4%, Ja 24. This is not retaliation on 
God’s . If it seems severe, it is yet an 
provision to the end that love may triumph in 
world. If love is to transform all and to reign 
supreme, then what is unloving must disappear. 

(6) ‘Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall 
see God.’* The phrase ‘ pure in heart’ occurs in Ps 


73: (23 “13, LXX rots ev0éor 7p xapdig) and in Ps 
24* (339 19, LXX xadapds ry xapdig); cf. also Ps 51°. 


In the NT the phrase is only twice used (1 Ti 15, 
2 Ti 2), although the thought is all-pervasive. 
The term xapila, corresponding to the Hebrew 3) 
and in the NT deriving its signification there- 
from, denotes the essential personality, the inner 
central self, where all feeling, thought, and action 
originate.t In its dative form here it indicates 
the sphere in which the purity is predicated, like 
Tp Tvevpar: in the first Beatitude. By ‘purity of 
heart’ is meant that profound sincerity and up- 
rightness of thought and pear which produces an 
honest, clean, holy life in its elements and 
relations. It does not need to be said that this 
condition of things can exist only where the indi- 
vidual is committed, body and soul, to the love 
and obedience of God, and regards all men as his 
brethren and himself as a sacred trust. Jesus has 
in mind the superficial standards of goodness 
which prevailed in Hisday. The rich young man 
had kept all the commandments from his yout 
and yet his heart was set upon his materi 
possessions (Mk 10!7-8'); the Pharisees outwardly 
appeared righteous unto men, but within they 
were full ot hypocrisy and iniquity (Mt 23%-%), 
Against such shallow, false conceptions of right 
living, Jesus most emphatically sets the duty of 
real righteousness, of purifying the fountain of a 
man’s life in order that what flows from it may 
indeed be pure. 

That the ‘ pure in heart’ ‘shall see God’ is an 


© Mt 53 poxc pics of xaOacpei c§ xapdig, Ses waive vor Osby éLorres 
Luke has no nie 

¢ See Wendt, Lehre Jesu, fi. 116-121; Cremer, Bibl.-Theof 
Weérterbuch 7 (1892), in loc.; art. HEaRT in vol. iL 
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essential result of their character, not a mere un- 
related reward for their goodness. Nor is this 
seeing of God a solely eschatological event; for, 
while the perfect vision of Him belongs to the 
future, there is a present vision which increases 
day by day with the growth of the pure in heart. 
Seeing Got is, of course, not a physical process, but 
a spiritual one; it is to enter into full communion 
with Him, to be spiritually in His immediate pres- 
ence and to be at rest there, to share directly His 
favour, joy, and blessings. The phrase to ‘see 
God’ arose in ancient Hebrew usage out of the 
fact that men counted it a supreme privilege to 
come into the presence of an earthly king (1 K 10%, 
Est 1*) ;* how much more would it mean to come 
into the presence of the King of kings! The hope 
of such a vision of God grew with the development 
of the Hebrew religious conceptions, and became 
the rapturous aspiration of the OT saints (Ps 11? 
‘the upright behold his face’; 17% ‘ As for 
me, I shall behold thy face in righteousness; I 
shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy like- 
ness’). In the NT also the aspiration, now become 
a certainty, rea (1 Jn 3? ‘we shall see him 
even as he is’; He 12, Rev 22‘); the veil of the 
temple has been rent in twain (Mt 27%), for in 
and through Christ men have immediate access to 
God. This standing in the very presence of God, 
this direct communion with Him and direct re- 

nsibility to Him, is more than a theological 

eory—it is an actual and essential fact of the 
utmost practical significance. God is not an 
absentee ruler, who can be dealt with only 
through intermediaries; on the contrary, those 
who love Him live in His presence, rest in His 
care, receive His blessings, and participate in His 


joy. 

(7) ‘ Blessed are the emakers: for they shall 
be called sons of God.’t+ The term eipnrorads 
occurs in the LXX form of Pr 10, and the thought 
is present also in Pr 12”. But ‘ peace’ was not so 
common an OT idea as those dealt with in the 
previous Beatitudes. Some have maintained that 
the meaning of elpyv. in this is exclusively 
passive, te. § ble.’ But the mass of inter- 
preters find a larger meaning, which includes this 
while containing also an active element—to make 
peace.t Certainly Jesus’ idea here is comprehen- 
sive; He has in mind to commend and to inculcate 
the spread of kinds of among 
men (cf. He 12**, Ja 3%). In this He is the great 
leader and example, Mt 11”, Jn 147 (the paradox 
Mt 10“), Eph 2*8, ‘Col 1” 315; for God is the God 
of Peace, 15%, 2Co 13", Ph 47-® 1 Th 5%, 
He 13”, who sent to the earth in Christ, 
Lk 2414 Peace between God and men was pro- 
elaimed by Jesus, and between men and 
their fellow-men was enjoined. Peace therefore is 
the Christian ideal. Individual composure and 
social harmony are to be brought about by the 
concentration of all interests and forces on the 
achievement of the individual and social ideal as 
taught by Christ, and by the realization, within 
one’s self and among all, of those Divine principles 
of concord and co-operation through which alone 
true peace can be obtained. 

The peacemakers ‘shall be called sons of God’ 
because in this essential characteristic they are 
like Him, the God of Peace. The fact that the 
article does not accompany the viol signifies that 

*On the ‘vision of God’ as held by Philo, see Schirer, 
Geschichte d. Jidischen Volkes? (1898), vol. fii. p. 561. 

Be Keck eal emma of aipuvewesei, évs [abvel) ule) bee xAnbheovra:. 

1 For the passive sense only, Grotius, Socinus, Wetstein, and 
recently Ibbeken, Sp. 43. For an active meaning 
also, eek, Achelis, H. Holtzmann, 


. y regard the ‘peace’ 
that obtained by the atoning work of ; 80 
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the designation is to be understood qualitatively. 
This idea of sonship as consisting in moral resem- 
blance is of Hebrew origin, and is found in both 
Testaments ; cf. esp. Mt 5“, Rev 21’. The expres- 
sion ‘ called’ sons of God is also a Hebraism, found 
frequently in the Book of Isaiah ; its special func- 
tion here seems to be to emphasize the fact of 
sonship (cf. Mt 5, 1 Jn 3') as something not only 
true, but r ized to be true. 

(8) ‘Bl are they that have been persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake: for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. Blessed are ye when men shall re- 
proach you, and ute you, and say all manner 
of evil against you falsely, for my sake. Rejoice 
and be exceeding glad, for great is your reward in 
heaven: for so persecuted they the prophets which 
were before you.’* Although the essence and 
purpose of the gospel was peace, nevertheless 
those who enjoyed and endeavoured to spread this 
pease in the world would incur reproach and abuse 
rom their fellow-men. The OT does not supply 

assages similar in form to this Beatitude, but the 

ebrews had no lack of experience in persecution 
for righteousness’ sake, and the conception is de- 
velo with marvellous insight and feeling in 
Is In the NT it is an ever-present idea 
—the sufferings of the OT saints are recalled 
(He 11%“), Jesus lives and dies a martyr to this 
prmoiple; He Predicted persecution for His fol- 
owers (Mt 56'*13, Jn 167), and this ution 
actually befell them (Jn 9%, Ac 5 8%, 1 P 31* 
414-16), The primitive Christians bravely endured 
and faithfully preached when they were despised, 
ostracized, punished, and maliciously slandered.t 

* Mb 51012 paxdpios of Bdiarypires ivtner Bnaweires, or) wives 
ions % farisin £6 ’ aipasee piers, fhe Stay fradiowen spas ual 
Sidkwosy mal citecin wav wornpey nal vec sperdépsrves ivexsv ined. 
qesipers xsi kyadduccls, ors 0 pucles Yay weAdC iv Tes elpavois® 

yep idiakas revs wpoghras ros wpd yew Lk 62 3 
Masdpiei iews rar psctewcy Lunas of erOperwes, nai star dpepicuais 
wpeais wad drudiocncis ma) inBdames To dvercce Lister OC wovnpey iveme 
Ted wey ved aripdwev. xapnes és ixsivn TH TuLipe mal expticars 
Deb yap 6 msetos Ludi wedis bs ry oipara xath th aitis yap 
iweieur tress wpegnrass of wavipes avrar, Wither to these two 
reports of what must be regarded as a single utterance, two 
things are to be said: XP the corr nding Lukan Beatitude 
672. 33 ig parallel not to Mt 510, but to Mt 60.13, It is suggested 
above that 510 and 511.12 may be duplicates, the one or the other 
peeeece a g here through the process of compilation. 

ince one feature of the Beatitudes was their brief, strikin 

form (like the Ten dments of the OT), the ori inal 
eighth Beatitude must have contained few words, and 610 is 
closely lel in form to the preceding seven Beatitudes; both 
of which things favour its originality. In Luke also the last 
Beatitude is vey long compared with the others. Perhaps, 
therefore, Mt 12 and Lk 62%. 23 are var ds from one 
historical saying, introduced here bya i 
band because o 


gen 
conception of persecution in v.10 being expanders in vv... 13 into 
the Lae ideas of verbal abuse, hos 
(2) Lukan form of this 
secondar 
Matthe 
in transmis 
sion, bed Siete conformity to the new Gentile field in which the 
mate circul 
the actual events of 
term 


things which actu pas- 
sage does not speceoaly predict. The ivexe iued of Matthew is 
more original the ivexes rev vied ret dv of Luke. Lk 
633, first clause, seems modified. And Lk 6%, last clause, shows 
various secondary elements, due to the denationalizing of the 
material. These phenomena are constant throughout Luke’s 
Gospel as compared with Matthew’s, 

t The svdcusra of Mt 511 is attested by xBCE and the 
majority of witnesses; it is omitted by D and certain other 
witnesses of the ‘Western’ text. The word is therefore com- 
monly accepted here. But if the new claims for the ‘ Western 
type of text have good foundation, it is not im ble that this 

sudéusres is, in the terminology of Westcott-Hort, a ‘Western 
non-interpolation.’ Jesus, of course, implied the thought whicb 


wv 
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And in this conduct they were richly blessed— 
not by the persecutions, but through them; for 
Jesus, of course, did not mean that persecutions are 
essential to the development of the ideal life, but 
only that, where outward circumstances are such as 
to induce them, they are blessed who steadfastly 
and joyfully glorify the Gospel. The &vexey dixaco- 
auvns of Mt 5” and the lvexey euod of the following 
verse are synonymous. The persecutions which 
would afflict Jesus’ disciples were to be met in 
carrying forward the work which He had begun ; 
if they lived as He lived, and taught as He taught, 
they would experience the same treatment as 
He had received (Jn 77 15'8- 19 17}4), Had He not 
been a true successor of the OT prophets in suffer- 
ing for righteousness’ sake (Mt 5! 234%)? With 
the advancing centuries the kind of persecution 
directed against Christianity has changed, and 
the amount has lessened; but Christian people 
can never expect to be free from misinterpretation, 
ridicule, and abuse until all men become devoted 
to the righteousness and truth for which Chris- 
tianity stands. And this Beatitude promises the 
highest blessings to those who in trust, patience, 
and forgiveness uphold the Gospel, and allow the 

rsecution to fulfil its own true mission in their 
ives and in the Church (He 12°"), 

These promised nig aee blessings are denoted 
here by the term ‘the Kingdom of Heaven,’ so 
that in the eighth Beatitude Jesus has returned to 
the promise which accompanied the first Beatitude. 
This conception of the Kingdom of Heaven is the 
inclusive one, since it comprises all conceivable 
good and brings absolute well-being. The phrase 
‘great is your reward in heaven,’ which appears 
in Mt 54%=Lk 6%, is practically one in meanin 
with that of Mt 5 ‘for theirs is the Kingdom o 
Heaven.’* The term ‘reward’ (4066s) was taken 
over into the Gospel from the commercial, quid 
pro quo terminology of legal Judaism ; its legalistic 
designation had therefore to disappear, and now it 
was a term to express those remus spiritual 
blessings which are at hand and in store for the 
true children of God. In this Beatitude, then, is 
promised ‘the Kingdom of Heaven’ and ‘great 
reward,’ but not the Kingdom of Heaven plus 
some additional reward, since the Kingdom itself 
contains all the good which men can receive. 

b. The World Mission.—Mt 56> 6 (cf. Lk 11* 
Tan %).+ The connexion of these verses with 
those which precede is close. Men of such char- 
acter and conduct as Mt 5** has described will 
assuredly meet with opposition and calumny, Mt 
510-12; but they must not on this account go into 
hiding—rather must they stand forth, endure per- 
secution, and uphold the Gospel standard in the 
world, Mt 5'*!6, Salt is a preservative element, 
light is a life-giving one;t both were current 


it contains, but it was quite superfluous to express it, and its 
expression disturbs the proper emphasis in the saying. The 
word is much more likely to have been added later (as a 
practically useful expansion) than to have been excluded. 

* On the NT term ‘reward’ see B. Weiss, Bibl. Theologie des 
NT®6 (1895), § 82; Tholuck, Bergrede5, pp. 99-101 (Eng. tr. 
p. 101f.); Achelis, Bergpredigt, pp. 52-55. 

t This section is regarded as not belonging to the original 
Sermon by Feine, H. Holtzmann, B. Weiss, Wendt, Bartlet, 
Bacon ; it is defended by Achelis, Meyer, Tholuck, and most 
commentators. If the theme of the discourse is comprehensive 
as maintained above, these verses supply a logical and useful 
portion of the whole treatment given it. 

t The exact function of salt which Jesus had herein mind is 
somewhat uncertain : was it its quality to save from decay, as 
in 2 K 219.20 (s0 Meyer, B. Weiss), or its quality as a pleasing 
condiment, as in Job 66, Col 46 (so Bleek, H. Holtzmann), or ita 
ritual function as developed in the ancient sacrificial system, 
cf. Mk 949.50 (so Achelis, Keil, Tholuck, Bergrede5, pp. 102-106 
(Eng. tr. pp. 105-109])? The second of these views rhape 
too shallow for this e, and the third too complex, too 
erudite ; it seems a pler and stronger utterance when the 
salt is conceived in its fundamental property of a preservative. 
The other metaphor, light, is one of the most common religious 
expressions, cf. esp. Is 426 496 601-9, Jn 14.5.9 gl¥ 1935. 46, Eph 58. 


figurative terms for spiritual realities. Men who 
appreciate the Divine ideal of life which Jesus has 
presented in the Beatitudes, and who strive to 
attain it, are God’s chosen instruments for the 
realization of His pur poe in the world. They are 
to live and to work among men, where their char- 
acter and their deeds may exert their full, true 
influence. The Christian is not permitted either 
to withdraw himself from the world, or to live an 
isolated, unprofessed religious life in the world. 
He must not only himself be good and do good; 
he must also help others into the appreciation and 
the attainment of the same ideal. Salvation is 
not merely individual ; it is social as well. Until 
Christians do the most and the best they can with 
themselves and for all others, they are not faithful 
to the mission which Jesus has laid upon all of His 
followers, and the consummation of God’s Kingdom 
is in so far delayed. 

c. Relation to the Old Testament.—Mt 5'*-™ (cf. 
Lk 16”). The logical relation of these verses to 
what precedes is clear: Jesus has set forth the 
new Gospel norm of life (5*-!*), and has enjoined 
His followers to live this life openly before the 
world (55-'%); now He proceeds to show the 
Telation of this new Gospel norm to the Hebrew 
norm of life which in the OT had come down 
through the centuries and now held the field 
among His countrymen. Since Jesus’ ideal dif- 
fered so much from the current scribal standard 
(as any one could see), the question easily arose 
—not only among His opponents, the religious 
leaders of the day, but also among those who 
‘heard him gladly ’"—whether this revelation of 
God's will by Jesus was a wholly new revelation 
superseding that made by Moses and the Prophets. 
Jesus gave the answer to this question when He 
said, ‘Think not that I came to destroy the law 
or the prophets : I came not to destroy, but to 


Ph 215, 1 Th 55. The phrase of v.16 #3 ges ips, means either 
‘the light which is intrusted to you,’ viz. the 


AY 


*Mt 517 voieiours oti TAuer xatadicas viv visor | vag 
Tpegnras® ein BA ry a wees. customary 

hrase, é véuec xed ol wpogyras, is a phrase which arises from the 

ewish deigoa esignating 
the first five books, the spegires the remainder; while the whole 
phrase denotes the OT in its entirety and its unity. It is 
noticeable that in Mt 5617 we have the disjunctive particle § 
instead of the usual ze«/in this phrase. The variation is prob- 
ably intentional, introduced in order to su that the Law 
and the Prophets were distinct portions of the OT, and that a 
different attitude might be assumed by the same person towards 
the two divisions—He might abrogate either one without the 
other, but He wishes to abrogate neither (so Tholuck, Meyer, 
Ibbeken, Bruce, Wendt, B. Weiss). 

While Jesus mentions ‘the Prophets’ in 517, He does not 
again refer to them throughout the whole ae sec neas 
618-43, All that He goes on to say pertains to the Law; He 
does not present any similar illustrations of how the teaching of 
the Prophets is to be perfected. This silence concerning the 
Prophets is explained in different ways. Achelis (Bergpredigt, 
p. 79) thinks that if what He said was true of the Law, that He 
came not to destroy but to fulfil, a fortiors it was true of the 
Prophets. The more common explanation is that He A aeap by 
the Fropues in the remainder of His teaching at point 
because He was much more in accord with them, and because 
the contemporaneous religious teachers paid so little attention 
to the Prophets that He did not come seriously into conflict 
with them concerning the prophetic teaching. Recently Pro- 
fessor Briggs ( xpos. Times, viii. 308) has argued that Mt 517 as 

iven by Jesus stood, ‘Think not t I came to destroy the 
ia: Icame not to destroy but to fulfil,’ for ‘the Evangelist 
added ‘‘the Prophets” in order to make the statement refer to 
the whole OT. This addition destroys the measure of the line, 
and has nothing in the context of this discourse or in the ex- 
perience of Jesus to justify it. He was constantly charged with 
violating the Law, but nowhere with destroying the Prophets.’ 
Bacon takes a similar view (Sermon on the Mount, pp. 87, 176). 
This hypothesis is worthy of consideration. The words 4 res 
«pogyres might easily have been introduced subsequently toround 
out the original utterance of Jesus, for of course He did come 
to fulfil both Law and Prophets; even soongt on this historical 
occasion He had spoken only of the Law, His attitude towards 
which was liable to be misunderstood and needed careful ex- 
planation. The material contained in the First Gospel has 

rhape been retouched at several points to show Jesus as the 
ulfiller of the entire OT, and especially of the Prophets; the 
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Jesus’ constant warfare during His ministry was 
not so much against the OT standard of life in 
itself as a eae the interpretation of the OT 
standard which was held and taught in His day. 
For hundreds of years the priests and scribes had 
been busily engaged with the legal literature of 
their religion. These labours had resulted in an 
elaboration and externalization of the Law; so 
that when Jesus came the current Jewish teaching 
was in some respects extremely perverse: (1) it 
largely ignored the Prophetic portion of the OT, 
which was the v soul of the Hebrew history 
and Bible; (2) it exalted legalism until Judaism 
had become a system of precepts for the perform- 
ance of an innumerable series of great and small 
duties which few could know and none could fully 
obey ; (3) it 80 externalized the Law that religion 
came to consist chiefly in the observance of minute 
ceremonial performances, while the internal, spon- 
taneous, and genuinely spiritual elements of the 
Law were neglected or ignored. Against this 
scribal abuse of the OT, Jesus had on man 
occasions to assert himself, and He did so wit 
vehemence. He would not keep their fasts (Mk 
2'8); He would not observe the Sabbath according 
to their code (Mt 12'*4, Mk 23-36, Jn §1&18); He 
denounced, with a true prophetic insight and 
indignation, their whole legislation regarding the 
ceremonially clean and unclean (Mt 15°”, Mk 71-%, 
ef. Is 1)", Mic 668); He continually associated with 
the sinful and the despised who did not keep the 
Law, in order to do them good (Mk 2%* 27), Such 
an attitude on Jesus’ part towards the teaching of 
the scribes and Pharisees was involved in His 
introduction of a higher standard. In this atti- 
tude He was not, in tact, opposing the OT ; rather, 
He was defending it against the false interpreta- 
tion which had ome current. Nevertheless, 
and quite naturally, the Jewish leaders identified 
their conception of the OT with the OT itself— 
how could they be mistaken about it? Therefore 
Jesus was a traitor to the religion, the history, 
and the literature of the race; He richly merited 
a traitors death. It seemed to them logical and 
conclusive, because in their bigotry they regarded 
their own ideas and interpretations as heaven- 
penetrating and infallible. To be sure, Jesus’ 
teaching went much deeper than the mere removal 
of the rubbish which had accumulated about the 
OT during the preceding centuries ; His work did 
not consist solely in re-establishing the OT as it 
came from the hands of its makers. But had the 
Jews been true to the OT in the breadth and 
height of its teaching, they would have welcomed 
Jesus instead of rejecting Him ; they would have 


been prepared to appreciate and to receive the 
fuller revelation of God’s will which He brought 
into the world. 


That His iy a was & fuller revelation, Jesus 
made abundantly plain. He did not re-enact the 
Ten Commandments, but only re-established the 
principles which underlay them (Mt 22%), He 
abrogated such provisions and implications of the 
Law as were adapted only to the earlier stages of 
civilization, thus: mere external conformity to 
statutes regarding moral conduct, Mt 52)-%. #7. 38 ; 
divorce, 5°); the use of oaths, 5*-*"; the practice 
of retaliation, 5*-®; the pride of race, which made 
men despise other nations, 5“, In these matters, 
which He dealt with as specimen cases, Jesus re- 
vealed an attitude, a method, and certain principles 
which He intended to be applied to the OT through- 


hrase ‘the law and the prophete’ is a favourite one in 

hew, compare 713 with Lk 65! ; 224 with Mk 1231, Lk 102. 

But to this argument it may be replied that the Gospels of 

Mark and Luke, being written for use among the Gentiles, 

pec ag pe tradition from which many of the distinctly 

Jewish elements and phrases actually employed by Jesus had 
been removed in the interest of a universal Gospel. 


out.” He did not repudiate the past, He did not 
even break with the best which the past had pro- 
duced ; He only developed and perfected the high 
ideal of life which had found embodiment in the 
Hebrew Bible. He did not set the seal of absolute 
duty and truth upon all that the lawgivers and 
prophets had taught, but He took up and reaffirmed 
the essential ethical principles and religious ideas 
which the Hebrew lawgivers had endeavoured to 
formulate and the Hebrew prophets had cn- 
deavoured to instil into the lives of men. That 
Jesus reyarded His own revelation of the will of 
God as immeasurably superior to that contained 
in the OT is most strikingly expressed when He 
says, ‘ Verily I say unto you, Among them that are 
born of women there hath not arisen a greater 
than John the Baptist; yet he that is but little 
in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he’ 
(Mt 114, ef. also Mt 13). To the same effect is 
Mk 22-23 «No man seweth a piece of undressed 
cloth on an old garment; else that which should 
fill it up taketh from it, the new from the old, and 
a worse rent is made. And no man putteth new 
wine into old wine-skins ; else the wine will burst 
the skins, and the wine perisheth, and the skins.’ 
Full of a similar meaning, also, is Jesus’ parabolic 
statement in Mt 13°? ‘Every scribe who hath been 
made a disciple to the kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a man that is a householder, which bringeth 
forth out of his treasure things new and old.’ + 
When, therefore, Jesus says, ‘I came not to de- 
stroy, but to fulfil’ (Mt 5'”), He places in our hands 
the key to His relation to the OT,t+ and bids us see 
the continuity of God’s purpose among men, the 
eternity of right and truth, and the absolute cer- 
tainty that the Divine ideal is to develop and 
triumph in the world. In these words is comprised 
all that Jesus was, and did, and taught; they de- 
scribe His mission. And He felt Himself competent 
oe this mighty work, this manifestation of 
to men, because He knew Himself to be chosen 
by God and qualified by Him for the conveyance of 
this revelation. Since He was superior to all pre- 
vious revealers of God, He was se en of passin 
judgment upon their teachings ; He was appoin 
to pronounce what elements in those teachings were 
of permanent and what of transient value. And 
it was also His mission to unify, to perfect, and to 
establish the whole sum of religious and ethical 
ideas among men. For this service He had the 


* Jesus attacked existing ideas, practices, and institutions Re 
to the extent absolutely necessary for the establishment of 
gospel. Many of the evils and wrongs of society He did not 
attempt to correct, many of the current misconceptions He left 
for su nent teachers to remove. His purpose was to trans- 
form mankind, not to produce a social or political revolution, 
and He saw moet truly that this transformation was a process 
for which abundant time must be allowed (Mt 13%-33, Mk 426 
His work was not destructive but constructive, not negative but 
positive, as all true work for the world is. involves 
the putting aside of old bottles for new, the correction of false 
ideas and practices, the cl away of spurious accreti 
the defeat of those who co stagnation ; but no one who 
follows Jesus’ example in advancing the om will labour 
exclusively, or even primarily, to overthrow falee ; rather 
will he lovingly and trustfully devote himself to the establish- 
ment of what is true. There is a radical difference between a 
critical and a helpful attitude in one’s work for the world. 

f On the anvarg rotation of Mt 1853 see ly Wendt, 
Lehre Jesu, li. 349. 

t St. Paul's conception of the relation between the Law and 
the Gospel is the same as that of Jesus, as may be seen in the 
Epistles to the Romans and Galatians. In Ro 33! St. Paul claims 
not to annul but to establish the Law; not in form and letter, 
but in substance and spirit. This is to acknowledge the great 
law of progress, or development, in the universe. An acorn 
fulfils ite mission not by remaining an acorn, but by growing 
into an oak. A child fulfils its mission not by remaining a 
child, but by becoming a man. So the OT Law was fulfilled and 
established not by continuing in literal force when men were 
ready for something better, but by becoming in due time 
through Christ a perfected revelation (cf. Gal 445), adapted 
to the higher needs and possibilities of mankind. On the atti 
tude of Jesus and St. Paul towards the Law, see esp. art. Lav 
IN THE NT in vol. 
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Divine ideal within Himself, and needed no ex- 
ternal criterion. 

So that there seems no room for a difference of 
opinion as to what Jesus meant by saying that He 
came to ‘fulfil’ the Law and the Prophets. He 
could not have meant that He would secure the 
literal accomplishment of everything hoped for 
and promised in the OT, as though the OT simply 
presented a programme which it was His mission 
to out. Nor could He have meant that He 
would secure the complete, literal observance and 
performance of all that is commanded in the Law 
and the Prophete. He neither did nor attempted 
to do the one thing or the other. If His Jewish 
hearers might at first understand Him to promise 
that in ‘fulfilling’ the Law and the Prophets He 
would reaffirm their authority, and render and 
secure absolute obedience thereto, He yet ex- 
plicitly and emphatically provided against such a 
misconstruction of His words by what He immedi- 
ately adds in vv.?*, Jesus could only have meant 
that He came to ‘ fulfil’ the Law and the Prophets 
by first perfecting them and then accomplishing 

em. 


In accordance with this view of Jesus’ thought in Mt 517 must 
be snker eres His words in Mt 518-19, The former, v.18, seems 
to : I affirm most emphatically that to the end of timet the 
OT Law, and every portion of that Law, shall remain and shall 
be actually and completely realized. The latter, v.19, seems to 
say: The minute observance and inculcation of this OT Law, in 
every statute and in every detail, is literally and cig as 
quired of every member of the Kingdom of Heaven.} Now 
ted interpretation. Tholuck, 


* This is now the generally accep 
Bergrede®, pp. 124, 198 (Eng. tr. pp. 125, 127} : ‘So Christ has come 
to ect, to fill up with religious knowledge and life, all ‘that 
in the OT revelation existed only in outline. . . . That the ful- 
filling was merely an external supplementing or improvement of 
Mt Gi" pp. 118-11 [Eng t. pp. 116-181). Bruce, Bepontors 

p . tr. pp. ruce, itor’s 
Greek Testa > 4, 104: ‘ He brings in a law of the spirit which 
cancels the law of the letter, a kingdom which realizes the pro- 
phetic ideals while setting aside the crude details of their 
map ne any of the Messianic time.’ B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. 
ti. d. p. 108: ‘He comes not at all to undoor to abro- 
gate ; his on is a positive one, to provide a new [revelation 
of the will of God], in which he will bring to perfection all God's 
revelations and plans of salvation.’ Feine, Jahrb. f. Protest. 
Theol. 1885: ‘Thus he says that no essential difference exists 
between the OT revelation and his message of the peo ha en 
but that there is aclose continuity between them ; true religion, 
resented as an ideal in the OT, is now realized, and the Gospel 
the fulfilment of the OT prophecy.’ Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 
838 f.: ‘He would say that he recognizes in the Law and the 
ad ee a true revelation of the will of God, and consequently 
he not feel called upon to annul its value for others. But 
at the same time he would affirm that he could not leave just as 
it stood the presentation given by the Law and the Prophets of 
this earlier revelation of God's will, and that he would not ex- 
plain and confirm that revelation in the detailed manner of the 
scribal teaching ; but that instead he would perfect that revela- 
tion, so that the OT tation of the will of God would find 
ita ideal ression’ (see Wendt’s entire discussion, pp. 333-351). 
Similarly Luther, Meyer, Hilgenfeld, Achelis, n, and 
many others. H. Holtzmann, Comm. t. a. S iker, p. 104, 
says, concerning Mt 517: ‘It is open to question whether during 
the public life of Jesus so ical an interpretation of His 
on could have been formulated, either in the positive sense 

(cf. Ro 104) or in the negative sense.’ 

t The phrase tus &v wapirhy 6 otparés xa) 4 ym does not define 
a terminus ad quem, but means ‘for ever,’ in the sense that He 
has no pronouncement to make as to a time when the Law shall 
z no ee PD So eee her Be meyer, ig i Ibbeken, 

ruce, > &® contrary opinion by Achelis, digt 
p. &4, and Lechler, SK 1854. The former view is supported 
also by the parallel saying in Lk 16!7 sxewdraper 36 toviy ris 
elparoy nel thy yay waprduy 4 Ted vous pier Ripaiar wiry (OD 
this passage and its relation to Mt 518 see esp. Feine, Jahrb. 
J. Protest. Theol. 1885, pp. 31-85). B. Weies, Meyer-Komm. i. d. 
Mattevgm. > 104, says that in the phrase ‘till heaven and earth 
pass away’ Jesus ‘does not indicate a point after which the Law 
shall no longer be in existence, but (this) is only a popular ex- 

ression (cf. Job 1413) for the permanent authority of the Law. 

ince Jesus is of what shall take place in the present 
world-era, he states that the Law can never passaway. But of a 
continuation of the Law beyond the last world-catastrophe, as 
referred to in Mt 2485, nothing is here said.’ The second phrase 
Toss dy wkrte vivyras is parallel to the fas x» lear 6 ovparés zai 
4 fy eo in m it. 


eaning can only be synonymous wi 

3 Con the interpretation of the phrase 8 ids ody Aion 
pinay cay ivveden volte tov Uaxierey, B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. 
&. d. Mattevgm. p. 106, says : ‘The phrase ‘‘one of the least of 
these commandments” refers not to the Pharisaic distinction 
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neither of these statements could have been made by Jesus; 
they are diametrically opposed to both His teaching and His 
practice. The OT Law, as a system and as a code, He distinctly 
set aside, to supersede it with a dispensation. It was 
the spirit, not the letter, of the Law which Jesus approved and 
continued ; the high conceptions of God and man and the noble 
principles of moral obligation which are taught in the OT, Jesus 
reafirmed as true and perpetuated for ever. Do these verses 
then contain some inconsistent elements, or can their apparent 
inconsistencies be lained away? The commentators have 
commonly been ed with that these difficult state- 
ments in vv.1819 could in some manner be harmonized with 
Jesus’ other teaching and His eral attitude towards the OT. 
Some have attempted to show how the Law in every branch and 
in all ite minutia was fulfilled in Christ;* others bave main- 
tained that Jesus had reference to the Law only on its ethical 
side and in general, the ceremonial and predictive elements 
in the Law being passed over;t and still others, having regard 
to Jesus’ frequent use of Sy porous language, have held that 
these verses contain hyperbolical statements, the hyperbole 
being used not to deceive, but to at hie the truth he wished 
to convey.~ But an increasing number of scholars bave come 


ty of regarding the words of this verse as coming 
in just their present form is He did make a distinction 
in values and obligations, cf. Mt 2873 ‘ Woe unto you, ye scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye tithe mint and anise and 
cummin, and have left undone the weightier matters of the 
law, judgment, and mercy, and faith: but these ye ought to 
have done, and not to have left the other undone’; see also 


Mt 2237-40, 

* See cularly Tholuck, Bergrede 5, pp. 142-146 [Eng. tr. 
141-144} who noite that ‘more than ths moral law is cluded 
here, as the expression iéra ty § ia xtpaia shows; while v.19 
indicates that the fulfilment here spoken of extends to all the 
isvecai. To limit the meaning of the verse to the ethical law is 
accordingly inadmissible. . . . The Redeemer can have spoken 
of the necessity of a fulfilment of the ritual law only in its 
pedagogical and typical symbolical character.’ This fulfilment 
was accomplished ‘in His own sacrificial death, in which the 
mri outline of the OT sacrifices was filled up, and their idea 
reali (He 10!).’ 
realized in the Church; of the 


t Achelis, Bergpredigt, 
the Law in respect of its typical prophetic element (¢.9. the law 
of sacrifice), nor to the Prophets in respect of their predictions 
concerning the Messianic future; but to the Law and the Pro- 
phets in so far as they, corresponding to the new demands and 
promises of Jesus in the first section of the Sermon, embrace 
the codified demands and promises current in Israel.’ Ibbeken, 
Bergpredigt2, pp. 64,56: ‘That he is thinking here (v.18) especi- 
ally of the Ten Commandments, which in the Hebrew original 
had a very much shorter form than in the modern translations, 
is evident when he says that not a jot or tittle shall pags away ; 
of these short commands at least, not the smallest part could 
be taken away. . . . The whole difficulty which is felt in this 
verse (v.19) arises from taking the expression ‘‘ the law and the 
prophets” too literally, as though Jesus had intended to say that 
not the slightest detail of the Mogaio law, including the ritual 
law, should pass away. If he meant this, then his later life 
and especially his attitude toward the Sabbath law were entirely 
inconsistent with his words. But the phrase ‘‘the law and the 
prophets” is to be understood here in @ much narrower sen 
as signifying only the existing | order of the common mo 
life, an interpretation which 1s placed beyond doubt by the re- 
petition of this phrase in Mt 713, For if he can say, ‘‘ All things 
therefore whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
even so do ye also unto them: for this is the law and the pro- 
pheta,” then it cannot be denied that in 618 he refers only to 
those commands of the law by means of which the legal order of 
the common society of men is maintained.’ Burton and Mathews, 
Constructive Studtes in the Life of Chriat, p. 1018: ‘It is evi- 
dently the moral teachings of both Law and Prophets that 
Jesus is speaking of, not the predictions. ... Jesus declares his 
devotion to the Law, and its permanence in the new Kingdom. 
This Jesus could do, although he di ed or disapproved 
certain statutes of the Law (for example, ea perc fasting, 
Mk 219.20; clean and unclean meats, 717-19; and divorce, 
Mt 197-9), because he identified the Law with its great principle 
of love (Mt 712 2237-40), This was to him the Law and the Pro- 
phets, and individual statutes were of value and of permanent 
authority only in so far as they embodied and expressed this 
central principle. This was just the opposite position from that 
which the Pharisees took. They gave all heed to the statutes 
as authoritative in themselves, and lost sight of the principles, 
Hence the conflict between them and Jesus.’ 

t The figurative language should therefore be interpreted 
qualitatively, not quantitatively. So apparently, though not 
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n the precise authenticity of the utterances as they 
reported in Mt 51819, The wording of them presents 
conception of the Law as ete and literally 

t the formula used are those of the rabbinical phrase- 
The statements themselves are too likely to mis- 
and to mislead the hearers. The h bole is too 
uch in the direction of the literalism which 


nor is it at all pro pre 
ri e 


said by 
they may ha received in anil J ell 
ve on, Jesus may w 
pe dye some strong expressions in this connexion, for the 
the Divine character and the essential cor- 


e was strenu- 


5 
i 


, through the pro- 
vetakcn Gea well tore 


y in 
par career pic pe! Mag it is not difficult to see how these wo 
dealt that matter assumed a form and interpretation 
in accordance with the disciples’ conceptions of the relation of 
the New to the Old on. In such a transformation of 
Jesus’ words and there would be no intention to mis- 
represent but rather a conscious pu to make more 
definite what they at that time conceived Him to have meant 
by these utterances. What these verses now say is inconsistent 
with Jesus’ other teaching and with His practice regarding the 
OT Law; but it is consistent with the primitive Apostolic teach- 
— the aoue which aes ae commer 
Jewish » ignoring a time that constan gnifi- 
La of Jesus’ teaching and conduct which was against 
suthority and the permanent observance of the OT. 


a 
E 
ai 
g 


In the following verse, Mt 5”, we are in on 
firm ground. Jesus assures His hearers that the 
current conception and attainment of righteousness, 


as taught and practised by the scribes and Phari- 
sees, was enti insufficient—not enough to admit 
one to the Kingdom of Heaven.t In , therefore, 


of abrogating or diminishing religious require- 
ments, as they charged against Him, He was, in 
fact, demanding of men a great deal more than 
they demanded, with all their boasted devotion 
to the Law. What the character of the Pharisees’ 
righteousness was can be seen in Mt 23'-®, Lk 


elearly, B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. @. d. Matt p. 104: the jot 
and tittle ‘signify in the concrete-plastic form of Jesus’ ex- 
ion every part of the Law, however small. . . . That Jesus 
bas in mind here only the moral law, not the ceremonial law, is 
an untenable view. He includes the whole Law, and contem- 
lates an anti fulfilment of the ceremonial element in it.’ 
With Weiss agree Tholuck, Achelis, Feine, H. Holtzmann, and 
others, that a distinction of moral and ceremonial portions in 
the Law, which could be separately and might be differently 
viewed, is an entirely modern one, unrecognized by Jesus and 
His contemporaries. 

*So Baur, Strauss, Keim, Wittichen, Késtlin, Weizsdcker, 
Hilgenf Feine, H. Holtzgmann, Schmiedel. Holtzmann, 
Comm. th. p. 106, regards the three verses, vv.17-19, 
as an answer of the Evangelist to the Pauline anti-legalism. 
Feine, Jahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1885, pp. 26-35, argues at len 
that vv.26 19 cannot be authentic, but must be Jewish-Christian 

pp. 133-138, rejects 
v.18, but thinks that v.19 can be explained here as it stands. 


B. 
sad bol who on the basis of Jer 3131 ough that the Jews 


shall remain in perpetuity for ever and ever.’ 
t It is t to understand bow the words of Mt 22 8 can 
be authentic just as they stand. How could Jesus command 


le to render complete obedience to the teachings of the 
and Pharisees (‘ All whatsoever they bid you, 
these do and observe’)? Their hing was certainly better 


than their but both were essentially defective and 
perverse. esus the scribes and Pharisees as 
blind,’ Mt 1813 2317.19: His whole mission was concerned with 
the establishment of an anti-Pharisaic ideal of belief and con- 
duct. So that we seem to have in Mt 2323, as in Mt 514.19, a 
certain false colouring of Jesus’ language, the modification of 
His words in on to express an ultra -conservative 
Jewish-Christian on. 
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1197-52 1 G14. 15. 19-32 189-14; Eheir painful shallowness 
and perversity, in comparison with what they 
would have been had they lived faithful to the 
OT teaching, need not here be described. In 
vv.'7-198 Jesus has explained the relation of His 
Gospel norm to that of the Law and the Prophets. 
In v.” He has contrasted His ideal standard of life 
with that of the Pharisees. And now in the verses 
which follow, vv.?!-*, He illustrates how both the 
OT and the Pharisaic norms fall short of that 
Divine ideal for men which He has come to estab- 
lish in the world. As generally enumerated, these 
illustrations are six in number, concerning: (1) 
anger, vv.2)-% ; (2) social purity, vv. 77-8 ; (3) divorce, 
vv.5}- 82, (4) oaths, vv. ; (5) retaliation, vv**-+ ; 
(6) love for all, vv.4*, They illuminate the field 
of social relations between men by showing what 
principles are to determine their feelings and their 
conduct towards one another. These principles we 
may for convenience designate as the principle of 
inner righteousness, the principle of unselfishness 
and forgiveness, and the principle of universal 
love; although the first comprises really the second 
and third also. 

ad. Inner Righteousness.—Mt 5%-* (of. Lk 12%- ® 
168), The essential difference between the OT 
system and the Gospel is that between an external 
code forced upon one from without and an internal 
life which first develops character and then mani- 
fests itself in conduct. The OT Law told what a 
man must do and must not do, mainly the latter ; 
ety it contemplated right motives, it did not 
generally formulate them or effect them. A man 
might ‘keep all the commandments from his 
youth up,’ and yet lack some essential element 
of righteousness (Mk 10!7-33), If it is true that 
for the childhood of the race an external system 
of conduct is alone suitable and possible, if a child 
must be dealt with on the basis of precepte until 
knowledge, judgment, and conscience qualify him 
for a basis of principles, the reason for the radical 
difference between the OT and the NT becomes 
clear: they belong to different stages of human 
development. And St. Paul is right in saying that 
‘when the fulness of time came, God sent forth 
his Son’ (Gal 4‘). The OT was really and pro- 
rly superseded by the Gospel, which enjoined 
e by principle, internal as well as external 
righteousness, true character as well as good con- 
duct, right thinking and right feeling as the 
source of all that one is and does. 

Consequently, Jesus in His teaching, recorded 
in these vv.~*, does not need to distinguish be- 
tween the OT and the scribal interpretation or 
elaboration of it, because His teaching supersedes 
both * and furnishes the one true and sufficient 
guide to life. The scribes and Pharisees, to be 
sure, misunderstood the Law and neglected the 
Prophets, whereby their religious ideas and prac- 
tices fell far short of the OT standard. Sometimes 
Jesus tried to make His contemporaries realize 
this; cf. Mt 15*°, Jn 5% But Jesus did not re- 
enact the Hebrew Bible, even though it was better 
than Pharisaism. It was His mission to perfect the 
Law and the Prophets. He therefore let the OT 
stand as 8 monument of previous Divine revelation 
and earlier human development, giving in its stead 


* This is the onl ible view, notwithstanding Tholuck’s 
Tergreds » pp. 156-164 (Eng. tr. pp. 154- 


disciples must go beyond—not osaic Law, but the legal 
religion of its representatives’ (his Wallon) That the right- 
eousness of His ples must exceed the righteousness of the 


scribes and Pharisees, Jesus has distinctly said in Mt 5%; but 
that their righteousness need not exceed that commanded 
by the Mosaic Law, is a statement which Jesus is not reported 
to have made. Nor could He have consistently so taught, 


since He came to fulfil the OT, not by re-enacting it but by 
perfecting it—which is Tholuck’s own view when he is inter 
preting Mt 517, 
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a fuller and better revelation adapted to a higher 
stage of the world’s progress. Now and then 
Jesus had occasion to attest the absolute truth 
and permanent value of much which the OT con- 
tained ; but these things He regarded as true and 
valuable, not because He found tiem in the OT, 
but because He knew of Himself that they were 
so. He set up an ideal of religious belief and 
conduct which was not put together out of the 
OT (however many reseiablances there may have 
been), or dependent upon the OT for its truth and 
authority, but was His own creation, resting on 
the separate foundation of His own immediate 
perception of Divine truth and human daty. Jesus 
was not a mere restorer of a former revelation, 
but a new authority in the field of religion and 
ethics, the bearer of a new revelation of God to 
men. Thisis the explanation of His words, ‘ But 
I say unto you’ (vv. % 324.8.) And this is 
what the people recognized when they testified 
that ‘he taught them as one having authority, 
and not as the scribes’ (Mt 7”). 

Jesus’ ideal of human brotherhood is first illus- 
trated by an exposition of the principle which lay 
behind the Sixth Commandment, ‘Thou shalt not 
kill.” In this Commandment the act of murder 
was explicitly forbidden, and the Jews conscienti- 
ously abstained from murder ; they kept the letter 
of the precept. But there existed also the spirit 
of the Commandment, the principle on which it 
was founded, that brethren should not hate one 


another ; for it was out of hatred that murder 


came. Since the Commandment did not explicitly 
forbid hatred, men had allowed themselves to 
cherish anger, hatred, and contempt against others 
without regarding themselves as disobedient to 
the Law. Jesus set over against this notion the 
einphatic teaching that all feelings of anger and 
hate are in themselves sinful, whether or not they 
take effect in acte of violence ; they fall under the 
condemnation and ishment of God, since His 
Kingdom cannot come until all men love one 
another.* And for that reason He adds in vv.™ ™ 
that no act of worship, however sacred (such as 


* With o (v.%2) LXX of Ex 2018, Dt 517, 
refers to the and tion of the OT in 


exposi 
the yaies (v.11) is a dative of indirect 
abiett, as st eens renin Ewald, Keim now hold = 


‘to the * £6. to those who first received the Mosaic 

w (so Bleek, Se ee ee wee 
received it and also sulecgues Be peereace (so B. Weiss). 
apres (v.21) refers to the and condemnation of the 
murderer by the Jewish court; the pun ent 
was Ex 2118, Lv 2417, Dt 17613, spyitspceves (v.23) does 
not incl or deny ‘ teous on,’ which has ite 
proper place, cf. Mt 87, 38, Eph 4%, ini, which is read in 


v.33 by Text. Recept., is not found in xB, and is rejected by 
eae editors = ayer germ as a nga ph peor and weaken- 

expansion. v.23) means an every person, as 
in 634 73.45 igs sl. The threefold characterization of hatred 
and punishment in v.22 seems to be cumulative: anger unex- 
pressed, anger expressing iteelf in contemptuous epithet (jaxd = 
ap), and anger expressing iteelf in a term which implies at 
once lack of sense, character, and plety (uepim53} 18 25%, 
Ps 14}, or TO Nu 20%, Dt 211881); while the spicw refers to 
the local Jewish courts (Dt 1618, Mt 1017), the evrdpia to the 
supreme SaNHEDRIN in Jerusalem, and the rx» yisvvas rev wupis to 
the Divine judgment and its consequences. It is important to 
consider, however, that Jesus used this triple, cumulative 
form of expression, not for the purpose of distinguishing grades 
of guilt in hatred, or of indicating how nicely punishment is 
meted out in accordance with desert, but to make as emphatic 
as possible His teaching that all hatred is sinful and destructive, 
for which reason it can have no place among the members of 
God’s Kingdom. So that the detailed interpretation of Mt 532 


is more a matter of historical interest than of practical im- 
portance. Bacon, on the Mount, pp. 88f., 139, 177, 
adopte the reconstruction of v.22 which was advocated by 


Peters (Journal of Bib. Lit. 1892), according to which he would 
read the sp ‘Ye have heard that it was said to the 
ancients, Thou shalt not kill, and whosoever killeth shall be 
amenable to judgment. But I say unto you, Whosoever is angry 
with his brother shall be amenable to judgment. (Moreover, 
it was sald,) Whosoever shall call his brother scoundrel shall be 
amenable to the court. [But I say unto you,) Whosoever calleth 
hin simpleton shall be amenable to the hell of fire.’ 
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they understood the offerings in the temple te 
be*), was acceptable to God when the formal 
worshipper cherished ill-will against any fellow- 
man. The real brotherhood is a paramount re- 
ligious obligation. 

It is doubtful whether vv.*%™ are original in 
this connexion.t Neither does the setting of the 
parallel in Lk 12% * seem to be the his- 
torical one. The saying is figurative, and may be 
interpreted in either of two ways: (1) it may 
teach that a man must put away all hatred of 
others, and be brotherly towards them, in order 
that he may be qualified to receive God’s forgive- 
ness, so Mt 57 6!+ 5 187-35, Lk 7%; or (2) it may 
teach that such banishment of ill-will is a matter 
of common prudence, in order that a man may get 
on well in his social relations (this in addition to 
the truth already stated in vv.2-* that the putting 
away of hatred was also a Divine command to 
men).t Either interpretation contains truth, and 
has a general bearing upon the subject here under 
discussion in the Sermon. 

The second illustration which Jesus uses, vv.” ®, 
for inculcating true righteousness in human re- 
lations is the Seventh Commandment (Ex 20%, 
Dt 54). This statute forbade the violation of the 
marriage union. It was nappies by the 
Tenth Commandment (Ex » Dt 5"), which 
forbade a man to desire another's wife. The two 
commands together went far towards preserving 
the and purity of the home. Jesus, however, 
set His own teaching in sharp contrast with even 
this high teaching of the Seventh Commandment, 
forbidding a man to look with lustful eyes upon a 
woman. His demand exceeds that of the OT in 
two respects ; (1) it insists not only upon abstention 
from the act, but upon the repression of all wrung 
thought and desire (in this going much deeper 
than even the Tenth Commandment) ; (2) it for- 
bids impure thoughts and desires on the part of 
any one. For while yuraicka and éuolxevoer (v.%) 
might be taken in a limited sense as referring only 
to those who are married, it is inconceivable that 
Jesus could have given a different standard for the 
unmarried ; and it is pice corer provetl: that, in 
setting out the principle and ideal of social purity, 
He had in mind the whole society in which this 
principle and ideal must be realized. A narrow 
interpretation, which would limit His teachin 
exclusively to what would be wrong for a marri 
man to do or think, would be con to Jesus’ 
method and intention. Social purity 1s an equal 
obligation of men and women, of married and un- 
married. And Jesus clearly had in mind to estab- 
lish by this teaching the absolute necessity for the 
Kingdom of pure social thought and conduct on 
the part of every member.§ 


* Jesus in speaking to Jews appealed, no doubt often (cf. Mt 
68.17 715 1041 1817), to their reverence for the temple with its 
seca eager pcos lpr religious ideas and cus- 
toms. In doing so He did not signily that He shared all thes 
ideas and practices with them. Jesus is not reported by the 

as ever offe a sacrifice or otherwise taking pert in 
the customary temple worship (cf. Mt 1267); He went to the 
temple, but only to teach. Had the contrary been the case, 
the First Gospel could h have failed to tell of it, besause 
this Gospel is interested to show how close Jesus brought Him- 
self to the Jews of His day. 

t ane are as compiled material oy Neen Witti- 
chen, Feine, Godet, H. Holtzmann, Wendt, B. Weiss, Bacon ; 
while all these scholars except Godet and Wendt regard vv. H 
as also extraneous to the Sermon. 

t For the former view, Jerome, Calvin, Luther, Bengel, and 
others ; for the latter view, Chrysostom, Tholuck, Achelis, H. 
Holtzmann, B. Weiss, and others. 

to define the relative sinful- 


§ Jesus is not here attempting 
ness of lust and the performance of lust; it would be a perverse 
and false inference the former is as bad as the latter, for 
the lustful look does not produce the fearful co uences 
which follow the lustful act. What Jesus means is, the 
entertaining ee thought and desire is in itself a heinous 


an auite as as men commonly supposed adultery itself 
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The logical relation of vv.%-® to the two pre- 
ceding verses is not close, which has led some 
scholars to regard them as extraneous matter in 
this discourse. There are parallel sayings in Mt 
18% *, Mk 9-47, but in both these places also the 
passage seems to be only partially relevant. The 
words are figurative and ap gees eae Jesus 
means to say with great emphasis that no effort 
and no sacrifice * are to be considered too great for 
aman in his struggle to master his lower nature 
and to secure the supremacy of his higher, better 
self. Until a man brings his body into subjection to 
his spirit, he fails both individually and socially of 
what God requires of him (cf. 1 Co 6!3-®, Gal 5)*4) 

The teaching concerning divorce, contained in 
vv... 33, appears also in connexion with a specific 
historical occasion in Mt 19°*=Mk 10}-!2, while 
the Lukan parallel 16'° is entirely unconnected. 
Not a few modern scholars have come to regard 
the later Mattheean setting as the original one, 
explaining 5° as an importation into the Sermon 
for the purpose of bringing Jesus’ teaching about 
divorce into immediate connexion with His general 
ethical discourse, and also to place side by side 
what He taught concerning the closely related 
subjects of adultery and divorce.t This seems the 
more probable view, but the teaching is the same 
whether given in the Sermon on the Mount or 
under some other circumstances. Divorce was a 
subject of discussion in Jesus’ day. The two rab- 
binical schools headed by Shammai and Hillel, in- 
terpreting Dt 24'?,+ promulgated different opinions 
concerning the proper grounds of divorce: the 
former school was more strict, allowing divorce 
only in case of adultery and other serious moral 
offences; the latter school allowed divorce on almost 
any pretext which the husband might indicate. 


Remarriage after divorce was considered proper by 


both schools.§ It was therefore a matter of lively 
interest what attitude towards divorce would be 
assumed by the new Teacher, who was independent 
of both Hillel and Shammai, and had had no rab- 
binical training. The Pharisees undertook to dis- 
cover Jesus’ position by their question: ‘Is it 
lawful for a man to put away his wife?’ (so Mk 
10?, while Mt 19° adds ‘for every cause’). Jesus 
in reply (Mk 10* *) first directs their attention (if 
Mark’s order is to be followed instead of Matthew’s) 
to the OT teaching on the subject contained in Dt 
24)-3, where divorce and remarriage are allowed 
for good cause, the divorce being testified by a 
formal document. But then He goes on to show 
(Mk 10°?) that this permission of divorce was only 
a@ concession to a low moral stage of the pepe 
that the Divine ideal of marriage as revealed in 
Gn 2** was an inseparable union of man and 
wife, both spiritually and physically.y This ideal 


crete 

teaching, have only a eral p to fix and 
idea of moral duty. as a ices 

t 80 Bleek, Olshausen, Kidetlin, Godet, Feine, Ibbeken, H. 
Holtzmann. That the words belong to the Sermon is held by 
Meyer, Achelis, B. Weiss, Wendt, Bacon, and many others. 

tIn Dt 241-32 we read: ‘When a man taketh a wife, and 
marrieth her, then it shall be, if she find no favour in his eyes, 
because he hath found some unseemly thing in her, that he 
shall write her a bill of divorcement, and give it in her hand, 
and send her out of his house. And when she is departed out 
of his house, she may go and be another man’s wife.’ 

§ On the Jewish e laws and practice see Josephus, 
Ant, iv. viil. 23; Vita, § 76. Also cf. pases eee 


impress one 


der Eva . 62-57; Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah, i. 865 , i. 882-334 ; Tholuck, Bergrede5, pp. 227- 
284 (Eng. tr. 217-221}; and art. Marriaae in vol. iil. 


ck, 5, p. 230 (Eng. tr. p. 225], thus states the 
biblical idea of eee: : reales fi is a Divine institution, 
baving for its aim to bring man woman to an indissoluble 
unity of body and spirit, that they may thus mutually com- 
plement each other, and lay the foundation of a family.’ 


conception of marriage Jesus now solemnly re- 
athrms and promulvates as His own teaching. 
According to Mk 10!-!2 (cf. Mt 19%}2) Jesus 
subsequently spoke further on the subject in 
private to His disciples, forbidding remarriage 
after divorce. This would be a corollary of His 
previous statement, for separation might not pre- 
vent ultimate realization of the marriage ideal be- 
tween the husband and the wife, while remarriage 
would effectually prevent such a realization. Much 
uncertainty, however, exists as to just what Jesus 
said about remarriage.* The parallel assages to 
Mk 10!*13, which appear in Mt 5°? 199, fk 168, are 
in serious disagreement, and there is also difficulty 
in determining the best textual reading in some 
places. These variations indicate an agitation of 
the subject of divorce among the primitive Chris- 
tians, and an attempt to formulate Jesus’ ideal of 
marriage into practical rules of conduct for specific 
cases. The words of Jesus on remarriage, so vari- 
ously reported, reflect the different views on the 
subject which were current among the Christians 
while our Gospels were in process of formation. 
The fact seems to be, that Jesus in His teaching 
concerning marriage is dealing with the principle 
and the ideal of marriage, rather than enacting 
legal statutes in regard to it. The whole treat- 
ment of His words as marriage legislation, which 
began with His disciples and has continued to the 
present day, is a mistake, and has led to confusion, 
iardship, contradiction, and strife. Jesus here, 
as always, was setting forth the will of God for 
men in revealing the purpose and the Divine con- 
ception of the institution of marriage. He there- 
fore establishes the ideal of marriage as a perfect, 
permanent union in body and spirit, and enjoing 


* In Mt 582 199 there is a striking addition to the words of 


5S estates atu hile J is b 

a ry D while Jesus is esta 

the ideal of qaretaree (4) in accordance 
teaching, adultery is not tn ttsel/a sufficient ground for divorce. 
Consequently, the opinion is becoming strongly supported that 
these words of the Matthew are @ mo interpre- 
tation put n Jesus’ g by a generation or group of 
Christians bing took His words as a new marriage legisla 


the principle and 
with Jeaus’ & 


tion, 


and the statute as intolerably severe . Bleek, 
de Wette, Schneckenburger, Bruce, H ci, H. Weise, H. 
Holtzmann, Wendt, Schmiedel, Bacon). In this case Mark 


Jesus’ actual words, which laid 


the 
porte ilities of the circumstances in any Gives instance (cf. Mal 
416), Bacon ount, 


been done, the guilty 
solved upon a right life 
rather 
patience, and long-suffering. The prophet Hosea, in 

e Divine principle involv 
ized that in dealing lovingly and 
wife he was following God 


been lost sight of in the interpretation of His words concerning 
divorce. The hard spirit of vengeance has ruled men’s thoughts 
rather than the forgiving spirit of love. 
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all the married to strive for the attainment of 
this ideal. He did not enter into the casuistry 
of the matter, but fixed the principle. How 
far in actual ecclesiastic or civic legislation, at 
any given Neto or place, the ideal can be 
practice’ ormulated and demanded, He left 
or the decision of those upon whom the ad- 

ministration of such matters devolved. Marriage 
and divorce regulations, upon which the welfare 
of society so largely depends, must embody the 
Divine ideal to the fullest extent made ible 
by the stage of spiritual, moral, and social pro- 

ess concerned. d Christian people must never 

ail to apply to themselves this Divine marriage 

ideal ; however low the current conception of mar- 
riage may be, or whatever laxity the civic laws 
may permit, the disciples of Christ can never con- 
duct themselves according to any standard but 
that set by Him. Not that they must regard His 
teaching as statutory and divorce as never per- 
missible ; but that the act of divorce would be a 
confession of complete failure to attain His ideal, 
so that the highest degree of effort, patience, 
endurance, and self-sacrifice should be used in 
order to accomplish the permanence and the per- 
fection of a marriage union when undertaken. In 
addition, Christian peop must uphold Jesus’ mar- 
riage ideal in the world, striving by every means 
to secure its increasing recognition and realization 
in society at lar or only in these ways can 
the Kingdom of fully come. 

The next subject dealt with in the Sermon is the 
use of Oaths (Mt 5°*’), The oath or vow was a 
frequent type of expression in all antiquity, and 
its use has diminished little with the passing of 
centuries. In its origin the oath was a solemn 
religious act, in which God—or some object sacred 
to Him or through Him—was invoked as a witness 
of the truth of an utterance or the sincerity of a 
promise, and as an avenger of falsehood and of 
non-fulfilment of the promise. The use of the 
oath and vow is recognized and approved in the 
OT (cf. Ex 22", Dt 64 10”, Ps 63", Is 45%, Jer 4°, 
and He 6*}8), and the commands concerning them 
look towards the preservation of their religious 
character and solemn function. This was the 
intent of the Third Commandment, ‘Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain’ 
(Ex 20’, Dt 54), in which all misuse of the oath is 
forbidden, as where an oath is taken thoughtlessly 
or maliciously, or to cover falsehood.* In the 
same tenor are Lv 19" ‘ Ye shall not swear by m 
name falsely, so that thou profane the name of thy 
God,’ and Nu 307‘ When a man voweth a vow unto 
the Lord, or sweareth an oath to bind his soul with 
a bond, he shall not break his word; he shall do 
according to all that proceedeth out of his mouth.’ f 
The form of Jesus’ expression in Mt 5* takes up 
the substance, though not the exact form, of these 
OT teachings, The Jews of Jesus’ day made most 
extravagant use of the oath, both in frequency and 
in variety ; some oaths were ded as binding 
and some as not binding, the difference of form 
being purely technical.} 

Christ denounced this casuistry as erse in 
the extreme (Mt 23!*®), And in this passage of 
the Sermon He has the intention of sweeping away 
the whole system of oaths as resting upon a false 
theory, namely, that a man might use two qualities 
of statement: one with the oath, which pledged 
him to truth or fulfilment; and one without the 
oath, which required neither truth nor fulfilment. 
As against this double-dealing and authorization 

* On thein on of mmandm 
Journal of Bd Ls, 1000, pp. 108-188; ark. DBoALogvs in vol. 

t See, further, Lv 54, Nu 801-16, Dt 2321-33, Jg 1120-89, Jer 79, 
Ei \dee Wansche, Briduterung der Hoangelien, pp. 67-60, 238- 

; Bdershelm, Life and Times of Jeaus the Messvah, ii. 17-21. 
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of falsehood, Jesus demands that a man shall speak 
only the truth, and implies that an oath is not only 
unn , but harmful. This in retation of 
Mt 5? is that of the early Fathers and of the 
majority of modern commentators.* We find the 
same teaching, with close similarity of words, in 
Ja 512 ‘But above all things, my brethren, swear 
not, neither by the heaven, nor by the earth, nor 
by any other oath: but let your yea be yea, and 
our nay, nay ; bert fall not under judgment.’ 
hat Jesus submitted to the high priest’s oath at 
His trial (Mt 26° *), as a matter of the moment’s 
necessity, is in no way against this interpretation.t 
Jesus forbids oaths not as statutory pay ere 80 
that the taking of an oath is sinful; but in prin- 
ciple, on the ground that a man is accountable to 
God for every utterance (Mt 12%"), He seta forth 
the ideal of truthfulness which is to be striven for 
and ultimately accomplished. A Christian can 
have no need of an oath. If in the present s 
of civilization oaths are still necessary for civic 
purposes, then Christians must seek to establish a 
igher standard of honesty in speech, according to 
which a man’s simple word will be the best possible 
pueranie of the truth and performance of what 


© 88 
6. Ynselfishness and Forgiveness.—Mt ¥°@=Lk 
67 ©, The OT Law did, in fact, provide that punish- 
ment should be in degree and kind, ‘an eye for an 
eve, and a tooth for a tooth’; thus we read in 
x 217% ‘Thou shalt give life for life, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, 
burning for burning, wound for wound, stripe for 
stripe’; as Ly 247-3, Dt 19'.¢ This lex 
talionis was understood to apply to all relations of 
men. And not only that, for God Himself was 
believed to be retributive in His punishment, so 
that when men could not themselves execute the 
just pene. God could be appealed to for visiting 
retribution upon one’s enemies ; cf. Dt 23% 25!7-¥, 
Pg 361-8 4110. 11 586-12 Gg). 3 GQ29-98 7920. 31. 60-68 1996-18. 
Jer 17" 18%, La 3%, This primitive conception 
and type of justice was probably re at least 
in principle, by the conditions of the earliest 
civilization to which it minis When the 
modes of punishment subsequently changed, and 
penalties were executed no longer in kind but in 
some suitable equivalent, it still remained true 
that the punishment was meant to be retributive 
and ete to the crime. It is only in modern 
times that there has come in a new conception of 
punishment, according to which society is to be 
rotected, not by avenging the wrong in kind or 
egree, but by reforming the evil-doer. This 
higher type of P hota based upon the principle of 
forbearance and helpfulness, also found recognition 
in Israel. The deeply spiritual saw that God’s action 
was in love, mercy, and forgiveness, and they 
plead for a like principle of treatment among men ; 
so Lv 19% ‘ Thou shalt not take vengeance, nor bear 
any Fine e against the children of thy people’; 
Dt ‘Vengeance is mine, and recompense,’ t.¢. 
God’s; Pr ‘Say not, I will recompense evil: 
wait on the Lord, and he shall save thee’; cf. 


* So Justin, Irensus, Clement Alex., Origen, Jerome, Augus- 
tine ; of ourown day, Meyer, Achelis, Bruce, B. Weiss, H. Weiss, 
and others; see esp. Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii 210-218 (Eng. tr. i. 
209-273}. For the view that Jesus did not forbid all 
but only their misuse, thereby simply re-establishing the 

, may be cited Luther, Calvin, Bengel, Stier Ewald, 

Keim, Tholuck. H. Holtzmann holds that Mt 653-37 is intend 
to forbid all oaths, but attributes this tone to the Essenio 
tendencies of the First Evangelist rather than to Jesus, whose 
rofusion and casuistry of the 


rpoee was only to rebuke P: 
Phorisai 


c practice. 
+ St. Paul’s use of the 2Co 133 118, Ro 19, Gal 1% 
1 Th 2%, and elsewhere, is simply a continuation of the OT and 
Jewish custom in its best use; the primitive in this, 
as in many other respects, failed to at once to the apprecia- 
tion and attainment of Jesus’ ideal. 
? Similarly the Jammurabi Code (¢. 2250 B.0.), Nos. 196, 200 
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also 2K 6"-*, La 3”-™, But the love of retalia- 
tion, the zeal for executing vengeance, and the 

ion for seeing strict justice done without delay, 
freld the field in both OT and NT times. And 
consequently, when Jesus came, He found little of 
the true spirit and service of brotherhood. 

Against this false and hateful temper of men 
Jesus set His principle of unselfishness and for- 
giveness, following out the higher conception pre- 
sented in the OT, and requiring that by this 
principle all men shall determine their conduct 
towa one another. In order to make His 
meaning more explicit and clear, Jesus used four 
concrete illustrations (Mt 5°), in them suggesting 
what kind of conduct would result from living by 
this principle. The illustrations, of course, are 
figurative, and are to be interpreted not literally 
but in their main idea.* A man is not to be 
thinking constantly of his own rights, as though 
the chief aim of his life was to avenge injustices 
and slights towards himself (v.*); he must be 
willing to endure wrongs, to sacrifice his feelin 
and his ions, in order to avoid trouble wit 
others (v.”); he must be ready to labour freely 
and unselfishly for the of others, without 
expecting recompense (v.“); he is not to be of a 
grasping, penurious disposition—rather he is to 
assist others in every reasonable way (v.“).f 

In this principle of forgiving love and unselfish 
service lies the essence of Jesus’ ethical teaching ;} 
it has been well called ‘the secret of Jesus.’8 On 


* In Jn 18.33 it can be seen that Jesus did not have in mind 
literal non-resistance, since He did not Himself practise it. 


ed as a neuter noun, referring 
ine, Luther, Calvin, Ewald, Achelis, 
evil man is meant who offers the 
indi and bed ; cf. wernpets in v.65 and Lk 
635-S (so H. Holtzmann, Nodegen, B. Weiss). The 3esév cieydve 
of Mt 539 is altered in Lk 6® to simply rir s:eyéva, since the first 
blow would naturally be given by the right upon the left 
cheek. In v.@ xp:6axas means to bring a legal action 
one (cf. 1 Co 6), in order to secure property of some kind from 
him. The vseés (n}N}) was the common Oriental under-garment 
worn next the body, while the ixéses (Tony, 123) was the more 
U4 man eclapis to ge om ou by law etd prover 
if a man a p m you by lawa e pro : 
give him much in order to avoid quarrel and liti fion with 
In the Luke parallel the idea of a lawsuit is replaced 
by that of a personal assault, in which case the outer garment 
would first be taken, after which the inner garment was to be 
offered. In v.4! the ayyapsiew (cf. B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm., 
i. d. Matteegm. in loc.) refers 2 ignigror ae reat BF A ont 
po service, a common practice y 2783): Jesus 
blogg Age a figure to teach that men must assist others b 
generously given and willing service. Luke does not have 
verse, abr oecerme it Labonte ° be rot iguraticels - 
erring to legal requisitions instead o Vv 
all relations. In v.42 is added a fourth illustration which, 
because it is somewhat loosely gra to the preceding, and out 
of deference to the number 3, has been regarded by some 
scholars (Ewald, H. Holtzmann, Kéetlin, Wittichen) as a re- 
maining ent of a separate section of this discourse, treat- 
ing of the interpretation of the Eighth Commandment; they 
would therefore insert between v.41 and v.€2 something like 
this, drawn from Ex 2018, Dt 619 2412.13 geeteurs, ori ippidn 
ow xrinbas, awedérus 31 +d Iudesy C8 ered bye 3) Aye bur Te 
atevrt:, etc. This ges of v.42 has not, however, found 
neral acceptance g specifically rejected by Tholuck, 
eyer, Feine, B. Weiss, and others; Luke has the saying in 
the same connexion as Matthew, and it joins well enough, 
logically, to vv.3841, The verse does not refer, at least directly, 


to the lending of money without requiring the payment of 
interest (so Feine, on the basis of Ex 2996-87, Ly » Dt 157 
28%, against Tholuck, B. Weiss). 

$ See esp. Harnack, Das Wesen des Christentums, 1901, pp. 
45-47 (Eng. tr. pp. 70-74). 


§ Matt. Arnold, [tterature and ie my . 181f. See also 
Mt 260-54, Mk ssl-87, Lic 954.55, and cf. Is 608 531-12, St. Paul 
also teaches with great emphasis the same forgiving and self- 
yt ad principle of life (Ro 1217-21, 1 Co 618, 1 Th 515; cf. also 
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this principle God acts towards men, and on this 
prnetpie men must act towards one another. 

esus not only taught this standard of life, but 
He realized it in His ministry and in His death, 
thereby becoming the perfect example of human 
love and service. These are the qualities which 
make true brotherhood. One cannot fora moment 
suppose that Jesus, in setting forth this principle 
as the supreme guide in men’s dealings with one 
another, had the intention of overthrowing the 
civic laws which society requires for its preserva- 
tion and welfare; any such interpretation would 
reduce His sayings to absurdity. What He pur- 
posed was to make men recognize the wretchedness 
of a standard of conduct which rests upon the 
ideas of revenge and retaliation, of for ever insist- 
in sa iy one’s rights and one’s dignity, of working 
only for one’s self and never for others, of getting 
as much and giving as little as possible. Civic 
laws and private practice must accept this teaching 
of Jesus and embody it, not necessarily in the same 
way, but to the same end.* 


* Similarly Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, 109-114: ‘The 
Sermon is not legislative, as our First Ev. seems to HS pal 
it, but prophetic. It does not enact, but interpreta. It does 
not lay down rules, but opens up principles. ... Matthew, as 
we have seen, is quite absorbed in the relation of the new Torah 
to the old. So much so that he fails to appreciate that his 
material is not really a series of new enactments, but in reality, 
just as Luke perceives, a simple application to the situation of 

t one principle which Jesus elsewhere enunciates more 
briefly ; and not then as enacting something new, but as ex- 
plaining the old (Mt 2235-40). Mt 521-48 gives ‘illustrations of 
the one principle which Jesus saw in “all the Law and the 
Prophets,” and saw as well in all nature and history, that the 
divine calling is to ministering love and servico—that and that 
RoE lake on leila ores “A we ania p. 149: ‘Jesus is 
no on g precep t wo emphasis on prin- 
iples. oe distinction between the two is oe wee ~ A 
precept is a direction respecting a given action; it te, 
pre specific, fittin and belon to particular cases, A 
pane on the cties band; is compre ensive and fundamental ; 
t prescribes, not Cular actions, but a course of conduct. 
- «» A precept him do, a principle trains him to be; and 
so begets that inwardness and continuity which are eseential to 
character.’ B, Weiss, Meyer-Konvm. @. d. Mattevgm. in loc.: 
‘ Jesus lains that His will, as He would have it fulfilled in 
the of God, demands the forbearing, self-forgetful love 
which renounces all standing on one’s rights and desire for 
retaliation. Jesus illustrates the general principle by aed 


examples, which are not to be understood as literal com 

be obeyed, but as se forth a general standard according to 
the main idea contained in them.’ Tholuck, ede5, p. 291 
(Eng. tr. pp. 260, 270]: ‘The in vv. are be 


as only concrete illustrations of the state of mind and 
heart required. .. . It is only the spirit of revenge that our Lord 
condemns, and therefore it is not inconsistent with His command 
to seek the protection of the law.’ Burton and Mathews, 
Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ, p. 105: ‘Some have 
undertaken to apply such sayings as ‘‘ Resist not him that is 
evil,” and ‘‘Give to him that asketh of thee,” literally as fixed 
rules. But this is utterly to misinterpret Jesus. This whole 
discourse is a criticism of the Pharisees for making morality 
consist in a literal keeping of the rules of the OT. It is im- 
ible to suppose thap it simply imposes a new set of rules. 
thers, feeling that a literal obedience to these rules is impos- 
sible, {f not also harmful, give up all attempt to obey the 
teachings of this discourse. th are wrong. (Jesus teaches 
here) the principle, which we ought always to strive to follow. 
The single precepts are intended to correct the selfishness and 
narrowness that Jesus saw about Him, and to point out some of 
the ways in which the principle may be appli They, too, are 
to be obeyed, always in spirit, and in letter when such an 
obedience is consistent with the principle. If aman would 
follow Jesus, he must not resist an enemy in a spirit of re- 
venge; nor should he refuse to give to a gar from a selfish 
motive. If he resist or withhold, he must do so because love, 
regard for the highest well-being of society in general, requires 
it.” Plummer, on Luke, p. 185; ‘The four precepts 
here given (629. 90) are startling. It is impossible for either 
governments or individuals to keep them. A State which 
endeavoured to shape its policy in exact accordance with them 
would soon cease to exist; and if individuals acted in strict 
obedience to them, society would be reduced to anarchy. 
Violence, robbery, and shameless exaction would be supreme. 
The inference is that sg | are not ts, but illustrations 
of principles. They are in the form of rules; but as they 
cannot be kept as rules, we are compelled to look beyond the 
letter to the spirit which they embody. If Christ had given 
precepts which could be kept literally, we might easily have 
rested content with observing the letter, and have never pene- 
trated to the spirit. What is the spirit? Among other things, 
this: that resistance of evil and refusal to part with our propert 
must never be a personal matter; so far as we are concern 
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‘ae Unwersal Love.—Mt 5%®= Lk 677. % 32-8, 
hen Jesus begins this sixth paragraph illustra- 
tive of His statements in Mt 5!” with the words 
‘Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour and hate thine enemy,’ He is not 
quoting bate any OT or extra-biblical utter- 
ance on record (cf. Sir 1844). The clause ‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour ’ is found in Lv 19"8 ‘ Thou shalt 
not take vengeance, nor bear any grudge against 
the children of thy people, but thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.’ But the further clause, 
‘and hate thine enemy,’ while not appearing in 
that form, is really implied in the words ‘the 
children of thy people,’ which fixes a national 
limitation upon the teaching in the Leviticus 


e. There was on the part of the Hebrews 
a profound contempt and Gecente of other nation- 


alities (cf. Dt 23** 251-8 the k of Jonah, esp. 
3°-411), So that the phrase ‘hate thine enemy’ 
justly characterized the prevailing OT conception 
of social duty (in spite of occasional efforts towards 
a larger idea, Ex 23* %), the Rane signifying 
any foreigner who did not enter into Hebrew prac- 
tices, and the ‘hatred’ signifying their superior 
disdain for other gi he same hatred towards 
all Gentiles was felt by the stricter Jews of Jesus’ 
day; and the Pharisaic pride and exclusiveness 
went so far as to include in the sphere of their 
hatred the lower classes among the Jews them- 
selves who did not satisfactorily observe the Law 
(Jn 7 ‘This multitude which knoweth not the 
law are accursed ’). 

When Jesus sets over against this national bigo- 


we must be willing to suffer etill more and to surrender still 
more. It is right to withstand and even to punish those who 
injure us; but in order to correct them and to protect society, 
not because of any personal animus. It is right also to with- 
hold our possessions from those who without good reason ask 
for them ; but in order to check idleness and effrontery, not 
because we are too fond of our possessions to with them. 
So far as our personal feeling yrs we ought to be ready to offer 
the other cheek, and to give without desire of recovery what- 
ever is demanded or taken from us. Love knows no limits but 
those which love itself imposes. When love resists or refuses, 
it is because cones would be a violation of love, not because 
it would involve loss or suffering.’ Gore, Sermon on the Mount, 

. 103f.: ‘We may truly say that the Sermon gives us a social 
aw for Christians. That is true in this sense: the Sermon 
gives us principles of action which every Christian must apply 
and reapply in his social conduct. But just because it embodies 
motives and principles and does not give legal enactments, it must 
appeal in the first instance to the individual, to his heart and 
conscience ; and it is only as the character thus formed must 
set iteelf to remodel social life on a fresh basis, that the Sermon 
can become a social law for Christians. You cannot take any 
one of ita prescriptions and a ply it as a social law at once. 
You cannot take the maxim, ‘‘If a man smite thee on the one 
cheek, turn to him the other also,” or, ‘‘ If aman take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak also,” and make it obligatory on 
Christians as a rule of external conduct, without upsetting 
the whole basis of society, and without ignoring a contrary 
maxim which our Lord gives us in another connexion. But 
each of the maxims can be taken to the heart and conscience of 
the individual, to become a principle of each man’s own char 
acter and conduct, and then to reappear, retranslated into 
social action, according to the wisdom of the time, or the 
wisdom of the man, or the wisdom of the Church.’ 

It is difficult to understand how Dr. Sanday (art. Jrsus 
Curist, vol. fi. p. 621) can say: ‘The ethical ideal of Christi- 
anity is the ideal of a Chu It does not follow that it is 
also the ideal of the State. If we are to say the truth, we must 
admit that pee of it would become impracticable if they were 
transferred from the individual roles d alone to governments 
or individuals representing society.’ similar view was advo- 
cated by the Bishop of Peterborough inthe Fortnightly Review, 
Jan. 1890. This misconception of Jesus’ teach seems to 
arise out of a confusion of principles with precepts. Social 
ethics and individual ethics cannot rest ann different prin 
etples; but the principles of ethics will for different out- 
workings in concrete cases of their application—and this will be 
as true for individuals as for society. The people acting collec- 
tively through their ek, officials (the State) are required 
to act according to D Precvely e same ethical standard as when 
they are acting individually; namely, they are bound to obey 
th a les of forgiving kindness to all (M{ 621-24), of moral 
purity e: of protection of marriage (53!f), of honesty in 
speec. » of an absence of the revengeful spirit (53%), of 
long-suffering (5), of helpfulness oo of generosity (542), and 
of an all-embracing love ae 


any one think that the 
State is not bound so to act 


try and caste spirit His own teaching, Mt 5* ‘ Love 
your enemies, and pray for them that persecute 
you,’ the term ‘ enemies’ is to be understood in the 
most comprehensive and general sense of all who 
do not feel and act sone Ty towards one. It no 
longer means ‘foreigners,’ for Jesus has removed 
al] national barriers, making all men brethren (cf. 
Ac 17%). To the primitive Christians the out- 
standing class of ‘enemies’ were those referred to by 
Jesus as their persecutors for the cause of Christ, 
as also in Mt 5!*13, Jesus wishes to establish 
the principle of a universal love which would 
unite all men in a complete human brotherhood.* 
Every man is to love every other man, and to servé 
him so far as it lies in his power, with reason- 
able regard to all his duties. Barriers, castes, 
classes, distinctions of all kinds are removed, so 
that love and service are to be all-inclusive. When 
the scribe propounded to Jesus the question, ‘ Who 
is my neighbour?" He replied with the parable of 
the Good Samaritan (Lk 10%"), in which He set 
forth clearly and impressively that the ‘neighbour’ 
whom one 18 to love ‘as himself’ is any one and 
every one. And this love which Jesus enjoins is 
not to be of the self-seeking kind which is common 
in the world. There may be no real love, He says, 
in the exchanges of attention and courtesy which 
men are accustomed to make with one another, 
for it may proceed on a commercial, quid fre vo 
basis. The Gospel demands a different kind of 
relation between men which is not self-seeking, 
does not ask how much will be given in return, is 
bestowed freely without thought of recompense. 
And here appears the close logical relation between 
these verses and vv.***, for vv. carry forward 
to complete expression the thought which underlies 
the previous words.t 

This kind of love, all-embracing, unremitting, 
realizing itself in both feeling and conduct, has its 
origin and perfect manifestation in God,t who 
cares for all men, however they treat Him. He 
sets the example of universal love and service, 
which Jesus reveals in His words and deeds. And 


-‘men by following this example in their relations to 


one another become the ‘sons’ of God (Mt 5®), 
because in essential respects they feel and act like 
Him. The sonship thus spoken of is a moral son- 
ship, which is attained by choosing to be and do 
what is right, rather than a genetic sonship, which 
is inherent because God has made men in His own 


A be ae Biblical teaching concerning love, see esp. art. Lovs 
n vol. iii. 

+ Lk 697.3. 32-36 has a different order of the contents from 
that of Mt 543-48; if the Matthzan material were arran in the 
game order, the verses would stand : (48). 44 (2042 71 47. 46. 48 ; 
and Lk 6%- 3Se ig an addition or expansion for which Matthew 
has no el. It is not easy to determine which order is the 
more likely to have been ori The striking differences in 
the wording of the erase dew owever, indicate beyond a doubt 
that Luke’s account is secondary, with much vervel modifica- 
tion : thus in vv.27. 38 —o appear; in v.83 yes is found 
instead of weGés as in Mt 646, a manifest dropping of a Jewish 
for a Gentile or universal term (though Luke pucbes at G85); 
in the same and following verses, and for the same reason, Luke 
twice has &4aprwdAei, once instead of o reeves, once instead of 
of a6vsxei; in v.33 Luke has é&yalevers instead of Matthew's 
aowadevets, a Jewish custom; in v.25 Luke has viel ‘T+pievee 
instead of Matthew's clearly more original wei ret oda 9 Opecrv Toe 
iv otpavess; in the same verse Luke reduces the fine Jewish 
words about God’s making the sun rise and the rain full to a 
commonplace Gentile phrase, ypnewés iowiy iwi vous By apie Tous Xai 
wernpers ; in v.96 Luke changes the imperatival future form 
éetefs, common in the LXX through the influence of the Hebrew, 
and occasionally found in the NT (e.g. Mt 54 65 2237-39), to a 
better Greek form, the imperative yive6s; he has also the less 
Jewish and less lofty oixripoves instead of Matthew’s significant 
ridges; and in he has only 6 raryp user instead of Matthew's 
d wart vucir o erpdwer, These numerous and important varia- 
tions in the two accounts of these verses leave no room for 
doubt that Matthew's form is much nearer to the historical 
words spoken by Jesus, and that the Third Gospel contains 
material which had au lergone wide verbal divergence, ppery 
perhaps in Luke’s own hands, but mainly in the earlier Gentile 
transmission, 

t So in the Johannine writings frequently, Jn 316, 1 Jn 46. 16. 18 
cf. also Ro 5°45, 
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image (Gn 1**).* Jesus therefore commands men 
to be perfect in love as God is perfect in love,t 
getting before them an absolute ideal of social 
“Seapries ; not that the ideal is at once attainable, 

ut that towards its realization every man—and 
all men together—must strive, and in God’s provi- 
dence this striving will ultimately achieve success. 

g. Religvous Worship.—Mt 6'* 18 (no parallel 
in Lk).t The connexion of these verses with the 
historical Sermon cannot well be doubted; they 
follow in logical consecution upon the material 
contained in Mt 5**, illustrating the true right- 
eousness still further and on another side. The 
ideal life which was characterized in vv.*""7, enjoined 
in vv.4**, and illustrated with re to character 
and service in vv.™-©, is further illustrated in these 
verses with regard to religious worship. Alms- 
giving, prayer, and fasting were, in the estimation 
of the Jews, three of the chief elements of religion, 
and received a disproportionate attention; while 
the three performances, really so different in im- 
portance, were regarded as about equally necessary 
and useful.§ In v.!, which forms an introduction 


* On this sonship see Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 145f. In using 
the term ‘Father’ for a Abpea most completely His con- 
ception of God, Jesus thinks of the family as most character- 
istic of the relation between God and men. In the family the 
eons may be either true or false to their relation to their father ; 
if they love, honour, and obey him they realize their sonship— 
they are sons indeed ; if they disrespect him, disgrace him, and 

his will they are not sons in the moral sense, for they 
i their so . But the actual genetic sonship 
none the less a fact, even if the sons will not acknowledge and 
exalt it. So in the relation of men to God; they do not in 
reality become His sons more than He becomes their Father ; 
thie mutual essential relation exists from the first, for all men 
are Hiz sons, and He is the Father of all. But the NT use of 
the term ‘son’ is generally a moral one, and thqse only are 
i ‘sons’ who honour and realize their sonship. This 
does not deny the genetic, spiritual sonship, however, which the 
NT also teaches. 


t The words of Jesus, ‘ ye shall be perfect,’ can have only the 
mmperative force, as in Lk 66(so Meyer, H. Holtzmann, B. Weiss 
A, Weiss, Wendt, Blass, and nearly all); cf. Burton, Moods an 
ences tn NT ~ - 4 ERK whet a a. bers e up from OT 

guage; ¢.g. Lv r yies tvtohs, Ors &ysés bi 
bye mc pros 5 Oe, siase : cf. also Lv 114, 1P 115; and Dt 1813 (LXX) 
reads, ridge icn ivavtier xupiou vou Seu wou. But the thought of 
these similar OT passages, as their contexts show, is of levitical 
purity and national eeparateness, and it is therefore superficial 
es compared with the deep meaning which Jesus puts into the 
words. In Mt 545 we have the closing verse of the short section 
vv.43-8 concerning universal love (s0 Achelis, Bruce, Heinrici, 
H. Holtzmann, Tholuck, B. Weiss), not a general summary con- 
clusion of the whole section vv.21- (so Burton, Ibbeken, H. 
Weiss). The riaues refers only to perfection in love, not to the 
whole series of attributes which constitute the perfection of 
God in the theological sense, or to the comprehensive idea of 
human perfection. This love which Jesus establishes as the 
principle of the ideal life, to be felt and acted upon by every 
man towards every other man, cannot be understood as condon- 

the sins or imperfections in the character and service of 
others, but insists upon viewing men not as they are but as they 
may be and should be, and upon rendering them every assist- 
ance of sympathy, counsel, and help towards the attainment of 
che Divine ideal. It is thus that God has dealt with men, and 
we are to do likewise for one another. 

? The account of the Sermon in Luke does not contain this 
section, probably for the same reason that no parallel appears 
for Mt 517-37, namely, because these passages are so saturated 
with Jewish phraseology, ideas, and customs as to be difficult 
of ng for Gentile readers (so Feine, Wendt). Here 
also, as there, it is more lik that Luke’s sources did not 
Ff the ving Calas held tot cine d cael 

O was & primary duty and a 

means A salvation, as seen already in the A ha, To 47-11 
128-10 149-12, Sir 41. 9710, cf. also Ps 411, Is 687-10, Dn 427; there are 
also many striking Rabbinic sayings concerning the merit of 
i (see art. ALMSGIVING in vol. L.; Weber, Jtldische 

» pp. 285-288; Wiansche, Erlduterung der Evangelien, 

on Mt 614). The Greek word in nse for the alms is iAgmmeviry 
(the motive employed by metonomy for the thing), as here in 
v.3, representing, perhaps, 7773; since this Heb. word meant 


primarily ‘righteousness,’ it came about that dizasccivn might 
also have this meaning, but that is not the sense in 
which 3.x. is here in v.1 (the textual variant at this point, 


iArsyusortrn, is improbable on both external and internal evidence). 
Prayer was offered by the Jews thrice daily, at 9 a.m., at 12 noon, 
and at 8p. (cf. Ac3!1), and on three day's in the week the people 
went to the synagogue for prayer. Liturgicai forms of prayer 


were in use (cf. 113, and Mishna, tractate Berakhoth), and 
thsy were recited at the proper time wherever one might be. 
Fasting was prescribed by the OT ‘or the Day of Atonement 


to the group, Jesus gives the key to the interpreta- 
tion of the whole: * He does not pronounce avainst 
the acts themselves, but against the spirit and 
purpose which too often animated the doing of 
them. Religious worship, such as almsgiving (which 
the Jews rightly considered an act of worship), 
prayer and fasting, must never be performed 
ostentatiously, with the intent of securing a reputa- 
tion for piety. It was mainly the proud, hypo- 
critical Pharisees who were guilty of such motives 
in their worship; but the multitude of common 
people to whom Jesus was now speaking had been 
rought up to believe implicitly in the teaching 
and practice of the Pharisees, and were therefore 
in great danger of being corrupted by the Pharisaic 
example of ostentation, worldliness, and deceit. 
Jesus will therefore warn them peninet these 
specific errors of their religious leaders, and in 
contrast exhibit the character of true religious 
worship. The three acts of almsgiving (vv.*‘), 
prayer (vv. °), and fasting (vv.!©1*) are treated in 
a parallel way, the same thing pele said of each 
in almost the same language. When they give 
money in the synagogues, or upon other occasions, 
for charitable objects, it is to be contributed solely 
for the benefit of others, with no purpose of obtain- 
ing a@ reputation of generosity for themselves (cf. 
Ac §'™4), Against sgiving in itself He does 
not speak, but only of the motive behind it. The 
giving of money to assist others is, in fact, an act 
of worship to God, and a necessary element of all 
true righteousness. But such giving must be 
uietly done, without providing or even wishing 
that others may know of the fact or the amount, 
in order that one may receive credit therefor.+ So 
also when men pray, as pray they must, their 
rayers are to be a genuine communing with God, 
instead of being designed to win the praise of men 
for a superior piety.{ To counterfeit true spiritual 
communion with God is an intolerable profanation 
of Polen Jesus, of course, has no thought of 
forbidding prayer in public, but He will have only 
sincere prayers made, whether in public or private. 
And if they fast, as thef were accustomed to do 
regularly and often, they are to observe the fast 
as a simple humiliation before God, not forced 
upon others for the purpose of gaining credit for 
exceptional devoutness.§ On another occasion 


(Lv 1629-34), and was practised on other occasions also (Ex 34%, 
18 76, 28 1216, Jer 36°, Dn 108). The prophets sometimes rene 
against it (Is 68%8, Jer 1412, Zec 75), but it was a prevailing 
usage throughout the Hebrew history, cf. Jth 68, To 128, In the 
NT also the P is represented as boasting in his prayer, 
‘I fast twice in the week’ (Lk 18!2), and the frequent faste are 
mentioned in Mt 914 (cf. art. Fasting in vol. i.). It is noticeable 
that Jesus has not joined with these three outstanding acts of 
Jewish worship the observance of the Sabbath, which stood in 
somewhat the same prominence; but elsewhere He dealt with 
that subject also (Mk 223-28), and on a similar principle. 

* 3uxaservury is to be understood here in acomprehensive sense ; 
it is a repetition of the 3.x. of v.%, now to illustrated in 
ace ot religious worship, and embraces alike almsgiving, prayer, 

asting. 

t In v.2 caawions is a figurative term signifying ostentation. 
Uwexpitai refers to the Pharisees ; ey ere h tes use 
they wore a mask of piety over their selfish lives; cf. also Mt 
235-7, evvayeryais, popes indicate that iving was a part of 
the synagogue services, but that alms were also given 
upon the streets to those in need. The eum Aira usr puts a 
special emphasis upon the fact that this almsgiving, when done 
out of vanity, had no real merit; cf. Lk 6%. In v.3 the phrase, 
‘Jet not thy left hand know what right hand doeth,’ is 
quite surely a current Semitic proverb to express secrecy. 

tIn v.5 gesrhs is an im val future, as in Mt 548; the 

lel verb in v.2 is an imperatival subjunctive, and in v.6 an 
mperative, the meaning being quite the same in each. The 
yuvies tay tAeTusy Were the four corners of street intersections, 
which were chosen as the most conspicuous place for the 
ostentatious prayers, écrares indicates that prayers were 
customarily offered in a standing posture. The rasser, or, 
more frequently in the NT, vrapaor, was the upper room of an 
Oriental house used for guests or for retirement to pray; see 
a om 987. 88 208, With the language of v.6s compare 2 K 433, 


2620, 
§ In v.16 ¢xubpewei and agarileuci ta xpecere refer to neglect 
of the customary care for the head, the unwashed face and 
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Jesus removed all obligation from His followers to 
observe the Pharisaic system of fasts, or to practise 
fasting except as it was the personal and spon- 
taneous expression of inner feeling (cf. Mk 2%). 
Here He teaches that when one fasts it must be 
& genuinely religious performance, free from all 
ostentation and selfish motives. 

It is true, Jesus says, that those who turn these 
acts of religious worship to selfish account do 
secure their ubject; ‘they have their reward’ in 
the false reputation for generosity and piety which 
for a time they can win. But they cannot win 
God’s approval, or secure any spiritual blessings. 
These things, which alone are worth while, belong 
only to those whose worship is sincere, who give 
and pray and fast with pure unselfish motives, for 
the good they can do their fellow-men and for 
their own spiritual growth. And the principle 
which Jesus here sets forth for these three acts of 
religious worship is to apply to every kind of 
religious observance. Sacred things are never to 
be turned to worldly account; everything we do 
in the name of religion, and for the sake of 
religion, must be untarnished by self-seeking ends 


and unholy purposes. * 
h. The Lords Prayer.—Mt 67=Lk 11. No 


words of Jesus which have come down to us are of 
greater significance or usefulness to mankind than 
this Prayer, which He taught His disciples, in- 
dicating as it does the true foundation, the true 
spirit, and the true substance of all prayer, prayer 
pens our communion with God. A consideration 
of the Lord’s Prayer will involve the following 
pote (1) the historical occasion on which the 
-rayer was given; (2) the original form of the 
Prayer as taught by Jesus; (3) the genetic relations 
of this Prayer to the OT, to Jewish prayers, and to 
the life of Christ ; (4) the analysis and interpreta- 
tion of its contents ; (5) the right use of the Prayer. 

(1) There is no portion of the Sermon as given 
by Matthew (chs. 5-7) which is so obviously an 

dition to the historical discourse as the section 
67-4 containing the Lord’s Prayer. That these 
verses are extraneous matter, introduced here by 
the process of onpeace is now maintained by 
many scholars.t This fact appears in several 
ways: (a) Lk 11! explicitly states that Jesus gave 
the Prayer to His iples in response to an ex- 
pressed wish on their for a form of prayer, 
such as John the Baptist had given his disciples 
(the Jews were accustomed to many liturgical 
prayers). This statement, while it might a 
mere literary setting of the Third Gospel, is prob- 
ably a historical datum; and if historical, it 
points to another occasion than the Sermon for the 
presentation of the Prayer. (b) The precise time 
when the Prayer was given is not fixed by Luke, 
but it is assigned in a general way to the Persan 
pened, after the close of the Galilwan ministry. 

his is perhaps too late a position, since it was the 


dishevelled hair being an Oriental sign of grief and abasement, 
cf. 28 1230, Is 613, Dn 103, 1 Mac 347; that this is what is meant 
fg seen in v.17f., w: Jesus bids them give no external sign of 
their fasting. 

* No one would seriously attempt to put these commands of 
Jesus into practice as precepts to be literally obeyed, so that all 
charity should be unorganized, and all prayers be absolutely 
private. Here, again, as in ch. 5, Jesus is dealing with prin- 
ciples only, and His illustrations are to conside as 
illuminating the principles rather than ae fixing statutes for 


literal observance. 

t So Calvin, Strauss, Neander, Schlelermacher, Bleek, de 
Wette, Olshausen, Ewald, Ebrard, Me er, Hanne, Godet, Kamp- 
hausen, Page, Feine, Sieffert, Bruce, Chase, Kiubel, Weizsaicker, 
Wendt, H. Holtzmann, Bartlet, Heinrici, B. Weiss, Baljon 
Nestle, Bacon. The Matthzan position of the Prayer is regarded 
as store Oy Tholuck, Keil, Morison, Broadus, Achelis, Stein- 
meyer, H. Weiss, Nésgen, Plummer, Grawert, it being the 
opinion of moet of them that the Lukan position is also his- 
torical, and therefore that the Prayer was given on two separate 
occasions by Jesus. Tholuck is undecided whether to prefer 
Matthew’s position for the Prayer, or to hold that it was repeated. 


~e 


example of John the Baptist’s disciples which led 
Jesus disciples to ask Him for a Le bel but this 
influence of John’s upon Jesus’ disciples is more 
likely to have been exercised before John’s death, 
which came during Jesus’ work in Galilee (Mk 
6'*-%), If, then, the Lord’s Prayer was given earlier 
than the Sermon, it would not have been given again 
as new teaching in that discourse; and if later, then 
it can stand in the Sermon only as a result of sub- 
sequentcompilation. Whatseems to have happened 
is, that the original occasion of the giving of the 
Prayer was remembered (Lk 11'), but the exact 
time at which it was given was forgotten; con- 
sequently each Evangelist, or his source, intro- 
duced the Prayer into his narrative where it was 
deemed suitable. (c) The Prayer, where it stands 
in the Sermon, clearly interrupts the movement of 
the discourse, and destroys the unity of the section 
into which it has been inserted. This is true not 
only of the Prayer, vv.*"¥, but also of the two 
verses preceding, vv.7-§ and of the two versea 
following, vv. 4% The whole passage, vv.7"5, does 
not pertain directly to the subject which Jesus is 
presenting in vv.!** 118, namely, the sin of ostenta- 
tion and hypocrisy in acta of religious worship; 
and it mars the symmetry of Jesus’ three illustra- 
tions about almsyiving, vv.**; prayer, vv." *; and 
fasting, vv.'*8, Nevertheless, it is quite intel- 
ligible how these verses 75 were brought into this 
connexion by the compiling process. The Sermon 
was one of Jesus’ most important discourses, and 
during the Apostolic age it was everywhere in use 
as a practical digest of His teaching. As the 
Sermon already contained some instruction about 
prayer, and the teaching on the same subject in 
vv.""1§ was separated from its historical ition, it 
came easily into association with vv."°, where— 
although it was an extraneous element—it added 
to the completeness of the prayer instruction. 

(2) It is in the highest degree improbable that 
the Lord’s Prayer was given on two separate 
occasions—once in the Sermon in the form which 
Matthew reports, and again under other circum- 
stances and in a different form as reported by 
Luke.* This would have been unn ; but 
still more, each of the two Gospels supposes that it 
reports the one and only giving of the Prayer. 
On the theory of repetition, why did Jesus present 
the Prayer in two forms so very different from 
each other? Having once given it in the fuller, 
smoother form of Mt 6*)%, why should He sub- 
sequently ia it in the shorter, cruder form of 
Lk 112+? The reason for the postulation of two 
deliveries of the Lord’s Prayer is the unwilling- 
ness of certain scholars to admit that Jesus’ words 
could be so variantly transmitted (see the two 
Greek forms of the Prayer quoted in parallel 
columns on p. 5). Certainly it is not to be thought 
that Luke, with the Matthzan form of the Prayer 
before him, deliberately cut it down and changed 
it to the form contained in his Gospel; or that 
Matthew, with the Lukan form of the Prayer 
before him, deliberately enlarged and altered it into 
the form which the First Gospel presents. But 
the two forms may well be the respective results 
of two independent lines and processes of crans- 
mission. The Prayer as given by Jesus in Aramaic 
was briefly worded, as we may assume from the 
nature of the language and the Jewish custom, as 
well as from the original Hebrew ‘Ten Words’ 
and the Beatitudes. It is therefore not unlikel 
that the form of the Prayer given by Matthew is 
somewhat longer than the historical Aramaic form, 
for the purpose of producing a more perfect Greek 


* Yet this is maintained by Achelis, B igt, p. 207° 
Chase, Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church (1891), p. 11, and by 
some others. Against this view, see Page, E: , ord ser. 


vol. vii. p. 433 ff. 
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translation. But in the main the differences which 


appear in the accounts of Matthew and Luke are 
due to the influences of independent translation 
from the Aramaic, and of handing down in prac- 
tical Church use through Sew hero of time. 
Neither account can be suppo to furnish a 
literal equivalent of the Prayer precisely as worded 
by Christ for His disciples.” Consequently it 
becomes a matter of importance to discover which 
of the two Gospel reports contains the more exact 
reproduction of the historical Prayer. The Church, 
with striking unanimity, from the lst cent. to the 


resent, has testified to the greater fidelity, dig- 
i a Me Ps ; 


nity, and usableness of the recension in 
and this choice, as respects both quantity and 
quality, has been confirmed by the great majority 
of scholars.f 

In order to consider in detail the differences 
which exist between the two accounts of the 
Lord’s Prayer, it is necessary to make the com- 
parison on the basis of the modern critical texts 
of the NT, such as Tischendorf’s eighth edition 
and Westcott and Hort’s text (with which the RV 
elosely agrees): One notices first the exclusion of 
the doxology to the Prayer contained in the TR 
at Mt 6% (and familiar to us through the AV): ére 
cot dorwy 4 Bacrrela xal 7 Sivas cal } Sdga els rovs 
alavas. duty. This ending of the Prayer is not 
given in Luke, and the external evidence against 
Ite genuineness in Matthew is conclusive; so that 
its authenticity is no longer supposed.t It grew 
up gradually in the 2nd cent. as a product of the 
Jewish custom of doxologies and responses, con- 
tinued in the public services of the Christian 
Church ; see esp. 1 Ch 291-8, The earliest men- 
tion of the ah am use of the Prayer is in the 
Teaching of the Twelve Aposties, viii. 3, where the 
repetition of it three times daily is enjoined ; and 
there is abundant Patristic evidence that this 
liturgical use rapidly increased. Readily, there- 
fore, this doxology, which came to be used always 
at the close of the Prayer, found its way into the 
later exemplars of the NT text; and the fact that 
it ap In conjunction with Mt 6*)5 instead of 
Lk 117* shows that it was the Matthean form of 
the Prayer which the early Church adopted for its 
liturgy. The doxology is found in many of the 
secondary uncials, but is absent from NBD, the 
earlier versions, and the Patristic witnesses of the 
2nd and 3rd cents. generally. Again, in numerous 
secondary and late witnesses of the text the frag- 
mentary Lukan account of the Prayer is filled out 
and modified by the introduction of some or all of 
the elements peculiar to the Matthsean account ; 
but these are manifest assimilations, and therefore 
have no textual oe in the Third Gospel. 
~ Taking Mt 6* and Lk 11°“ thus according to 
the best Greek text, it apps that, after the ad- 
dress which is common to both, the Lukan account 


“1¢ has been sufficiently Beal: hag above, under i. 8, that the 
entire of the primitive transmission of the Gospel 
us to extensive verbal variation and 

occasional 


a modification, such as appear in these parallel 
reports, oka | out the narratives of the four Evangelists. 
There is a striking similarity between the Matthwan and Lukan 
accounts of the Beatitudes and their two accounts of the Lord’s 
Prayer, and judgments arrived at concerning the features and 
merits of the one pair will be found to hold in general for the 

pair also; the chief differences between the two forms of 


on 
eine, Bruce, H. Weiss, 
eiss, and many others ; those also who think that Jesus ga 


the 
the form in Matthew is to be preferred. The modern scholars 
who the Lukan report as the more authentic (Bleek, 
Kamphausen, H. Holtzmann, Wendt, Bacon), seem to follow 
too rigid and exclusive a theory of literary criticism. 

3 See Westcott and Hort estament é: 


rt ipaaipeal: : 
estament 4, ve). li. eed Chase, Lord’s Prayer in the 
EXTRA VOL.—3 
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has five petitions, while the Matthzan account has 


six (or seven). The five parallel petitions are: 
(1) Hallowed be Thy name, (2) Thy Kingdom come, 
(3) Give us our daily bread, (4) Forgive us our debts 
(sins), and (5) Bring us not into temptation. To 
these Matthew adds, between (2) and (3), ‘ Thy 
will he done, as in heaven, so on earth,’ which is 
clearly a new petition, and after (5) he adds, ‘ but 
deliver us from evil,’ which may be a separate 
petition, but is more likely a fuller, reverse word- 
ing of the ‘bring us not into temptation.’* Are 
these two additional clauses in Matthew authentic 
portions of the Lord’s Prayer? The only denial 
of their authenticity has come from the few modern 
scholars who hold to the relative originality of 
the Lukan account here and elsewhere as i 
the longer Matthzan account, which they think 
was expanded and supplemented in transmission.t 
But Matthew’s third petition, ‘Thy will be done, 
as in heaven, so on earth,’ brings into the Prayer 
one of Jesus’ essential ideas and constant phrases 
(cf. Mt 722 125 2639. <3, Jn 4% 6%); it is ne to 
the literary structure of the Prayer, since it forms 
the third member of the first triplet of petitions ; 
and while in a general way the same thought is 
expressed in the clause ‘Thy kingdom come,’ the 
Prayer needs this more definite statement of how 
the kingdom must be realized, what men must do 
to make the Kingdom come. It is not difficult to 
see why this petition was excluded from the Lukan 
form of the Prayer: the source from which Luke 
drew his account had through a Gentile 
line of transmission, in the course of which a large 
part of the characteristically Jewish element in 
the Gospel story was eliminated, as a detriment to 
the spread of the Gospel among the Gentiles. Its 
omission is therefore parallel to the omission of 
Mt 57-37, and much other material, from the Third 
Gospel.t With regard to Matthew’s other addi- 
tion to the Lord’s Prayer, the enlargement of the 
sixth petition by conjoining the phrase ‘but de- 
liver us from evil,’ there is less argument for its 
authenticity ; but its absence from Luke is readily 
explained in the manner just described, it is a 
characteristic Jewish conception entirely suitable 
to Jesus’ thought and expression, and it fits in 
with the literary structure of the second triplet of 
petitions, since without it the sixth petition would 
not correspond in structure with the other two. 
The phenomena of the parallelism in the wording 
of the several clauses which Matthew and Luke 
have in common are striking. The thought and 
the language of the two accounts agree precisely in 
the first, second, and sixth petitions (except that in 
the sixth Luke does not have the phrase dda pioas 
huas awd rod wovnpod).§ The third petition Luke 


* Augustine (Enchirid. 116) regarded this phrase as a separate 

tition, making seven in all, and this became the standard 

man Catholic interpretation’: it was adopted aleo by Luther, 

and is continued by Lutheran commentators. Among modern 

scholars there are many who a this—some on traditional 
ds (Ktibel, N6 H. Weiss), others on critical 

leek, nfeld, Ibbeken, Chase, v. d. Goltz). That the peti- 

ons are but six in number was held by and ° 
mbes nhl arg! pe the Pram er cea has had the support 
recent years of Tholuck (apparently), Ben Olshausen, Keim, 
Kuindl, Meyer, Ache eine, tch, Plummer, B. Weiss, 
Bruce, Hort, Nestle, and others. 

eek phausen, H. Holtzmann, Wendt, Bacon. 

t Feine, Jahrd. f. Protest. Theol. 1885, thinks that Luke 
omitted the third petition because he considered that ite idea 
was y contained in the first and second petitions, so that 
it was simply redundant. This is also the view of Kamphausen, 
Das Gebet des Herrn, p. 67. H. Holtzmann, Hand-Comm. i. d. 
Synoptiker, in loc., regards Luke’s five petitions as o al, 
designed to be counted on the fin of one hand. O. Holtz 

maintains that the short 


mann, Leben Jesu (1901), p. 208, 
form of Luke is ori ‘ 

§ The presence of this phrase fn the text of Lk 114 in AOD 
and some other witnesses is to be lained as the result of a 
process of text assimilation with the Matthwan reading ; it does 
not appear in xBL, the more important versions, or the earlier 
Patristic writings. Similar cases are the insertion in Lk 113 of 
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does not have. In the remaining two petitions, 
the fourth and fifth, we find approximately the 
same ideas and words, but with some variation : 
thus the dds 7uty ojpepow of Mt 61! is paralleled 
in Lk 11® by dldou jy 7d Kad’ juépar, the latter 
being an attempt to generalize and simplify the 
former ; the 7a éde:Ajuara of Mt 6! is paralleled 
in Lk 114 by ras dyuaprlas, the latter being the 
substitution of an easy, well-known word for 
one full of significance but less common — that 
this substitution took place can be inferred from 
the rq égeldovrs in the adjoined clause; and in 
the same petition the ws xal of Mt 617 is paralleled 
in Lk 11* by xal ydp, which also is an obvious 
attempt to remove the possibility of a false quid 
pro interpretation. Very interesting also is 
she difference in the two accounts of the address 
of the Prayer; Lk 11? gives only one word, Idrep, 
while Mt 6° gives Ildrep tyar & év rots ovpavois. 
It is, of course, possible that the Lukan report 
is correct, but it certainly seems too familiar 
and caged oe for this solemn, lofty prayer; while 
Matthew’s two attributives seem logical and im- 
portant. The jd» indicates that the Prayer is 
@ universal one for all who will pray to God. 
The 6 & rots odpayois is an OT conception (cf. 
Ps 2‘ 115%) which Jesus used (see passages below), 
because it was a customary Jewish expression 
full of religious meaning.* Its usual, though not 
entire, absence from Luke is best explained as 
due to the process already described by which 
the characteristic Jewish element was largel 
eliminated from the sources of the Third Gospel. 
In all these parallel passages, therefore, where 
Matthew and Luke give different readings for 
the clauses of the Prayer, the report of Matthew 
commends itself as possessed of a greater authen- 
ticity.t This confirms by historical tests the strong 
preference of the Church for the longer form of 
the Prayer as given in the First Gospel, a pre- 
ference which rested primarily on spiritual and 
practical tests. 

(3) When Jesus would condense His teaching 
into seven concise phrases (the address is an essen- 
tial part of the Prayer), containing in Aramaic not 
fifty words, it became necessary for Him to embody 
His chief ideas about God and men in compre- 
hensive phrases whose significance was already 
well understood by His followers. To introduce 
new phrases and new conceptions would have 
been to confuse those whom He wished to in- 
struct. Consequently, the language and the ideas 
of the Lord’s Prayer are closely related to the OT, 
where essential truth about Cod, and about the 
any of men towards Him and towards one another, 
had in many respects been reached. Jesus’ general 
teaching to His disciples previous to the giving of 
this Prayer had made known to them what He 
would have them understand by these OT concep- 
tions and phrases. 

Naturally, we find in Jewish prayers of a time 
contemporaneous with Jesus some phrases which 
are similar to those in the Lord’s Prayer. Such 
parallels have been pointed out for the address 
and first two petitions; for the remaining four 
clauses there are no real parallels, although there 
are expressions with a certain similarity. Some 


Matthew's ytrnfire vs GiAnud cov os iv cbpard xual isi yi (80 
xAOCD against BL, versions, and quotations), and tay é iv reise 
ebpaveis (80 ACD against XBL, versions, and quotations). Modern 
text-critical authorities are agreed! that these passages are 
interpolations in the Lukan te 

* Compare the later Jewish prayer-formula, O’py3y 1°38; 
eee Achelis, Bergpredigt, p. 229; htfoot, Hor. Heb. p. 290. 

t See Page, Espositor, ord eer, ook vii. pp. 483-440 ; Pranic. 
art. Lonp’s Prayeg in vol, fil. 

t On this t see the older works of Miller, Augusti, Wet- 
stein, and Schidttgen; also, Achelis, Bergpredigt, 
D. 2382; B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. d. d. Mattergm. p. 138; 


of these Jewish prayer-formulas are subsequent 
in origin to the Ist cent. A.D., and may well have 
been influenced by the Christian Prayer. But 
there is no reason why Jewish prayers of Jesus’ 
own time should not have contained some of the 
essential religious ideas which Jesus reaflrms, 
and in language which the OT had already made 
sacred. Such parallelisms furnish no proper basis 
for an attack upon the originality and authority 
of Jesus. His work was not to make a clean 
sweep of all existing religious conceptions and 
phraseology, as though the world had never had 
any vision of God, or truth, or goodness, or right ; 
on the contrary, He came to show that the OT 
revelation was, in its best thought and teaching, 
a true, Divine revelation, which He would exalt 
and perfect (Mt 5”, cf. He 1'-?). Jesus was not 
‘original’ in the sense that He created a wholly 
new fabric of religious ideas, or introduced a 
wholly new set of religious terms; that kind 
of originality was made impossible by the fact 
that God was already in His world. Jesus’ 
originality — and the term is not misapplied — 
consisted in His Divine ability to separate the 
true from the false, the permanent from the 
transient, the perfect from the imperfect; and 
then to carry forward the whole circle of ideas 
and practices to their ideal expression. The work 
of an artist is not to manufacture his paints, but 
to produce with them a perfect picture. Jesus’ 
mission was to clarify and to perfect religious truth, 
to show the unity and perspective of its many 
elements, and to transform humanity by revealing 
the nature, the beauty, and the necessity of the 
ideal life. 

One observes also with interest how the Lord’s 
Prayer embodies the experiences of Jesus in His 


own personal and official life. His teaching grows 
out of and expresses His own religious perceptions 
and realizations, so that there is a vital unity, an 


instructive correspondence, between this Prayer 
and His experience.* He finds God to be His 
Father and their Father, the common Father of 
all, to whom prayer is to be addressed. He lives 
and works that God may be revered, that His 
Kingdom may come, and that His will may be 
perfectly done by men. He has experienced the 
truth that God cares for the physical needs of men, 
and it is their privilege to trust Him for these 
things. He knows and teaches that men are 
sinful, needing God’s forgiveness ; they also must 
show a forgiving spirit towards one another. He 
has Himself passed through severe temptations, 

raying for deliverance from them (cf. Mk 14* %, 
Mt 4)-11).+ In giving this ideal Prayer to His dis- 
ciples, Jesus does not necessarily imply that His 
experience is in no respect different from theirs, 
e.g. that there is no uniqueness in His relation to 
God, or in His character and career as regards sin. 
But He does mean that He has shared humanity 
with them, has lived through ite experiences, has 
found the way to attain the human ideal, and will 
declare to them in His words and in Himself the 
secret of the true life. ; 

(4) An analysis of the Lord’s Prayer, accepting 
the Matthzan form as practically authentic, dis- 
closes a well-considered literary structure: there 
are seven clauses in all, the first containing the 
address, followed by two groups of petitions, three 
in each. Regard, therefore, is had to the sacred 
Plummer, art. Lornp’s Prayer in vol. ifi.; Nestle, art. ‘ Lord’s 
Prayer’ in Encyel. Bibl. ili. 2821; Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers? (1900), pp. 124-180; Dalman, Worte Jesu, i. : 
ve a Colts: Das in der dltesten Christenheit (1901), pp. 
tO See v. d. Goltz, Vette BP; 1-68; Burton, ‘The Personal 
Religion of Jesus’ in ical World, vol. xiv. (1899), P 804-408. 

+ Chase, Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church (1 Dp. 1042. 
notes, but e tes, the relation of the Lord’s Prayer to the 
personal experiences of Jesus. 
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numbers 8 and 7, for the purpose of moulding per- | to be made like unto his brethren’ (He 2'7). The 


fectly the literary form of the Prayer.* The first 
group of petitions pertains to God—‘ Thy name,’ 
‘Thy kingdom,’ ‘Thy will.’ They express the most 
profound and pompranenere aspiration of men, 
that God may be all in all. Only when this is the 
supreme desire, can one offer the three petitions of 
the second group, which pertain to the needs of the 
individual life—‘ our daily bread,’ ‘ our debts,’ ‘ de- 
liverance from temptation.’ The several clauses 
would have been, in the original Aramaic, shorter 
and more nearly uniform in length than appears 
in a Greek translation. One cannot be certain 
whether the ‘as in heaven, so on earth,’ which fol- 
lows the third petition, pertains to that alone, or 
equally to all the three ee of the group.t 
The address of the Prayer (Ildrep tyr 6 éy rots 
opayots) introduces the term ‘Father,’ which was 
Jesus’ prevailing and characteristic designation 
for God. It signified God’s supremacy, authority, 
and power, but at the same time His love, patience, 
and care formen. The OT also has the term, but 
in the national sense, denoting God’s relation to 
His covenant people; later there grew up the 
individual consciousness, and God came to be 
thought of asa personal Father to the worshipper.{ 
Jesus was accustomed to use this title for God in 
various ways :§ often without any limiting attribu- 
tive except the article, often also with a limiting 
‘my’ or ‘your’; but it is only in this 6, 
Mt 6, that Jesus is reported to have used the 
attributive ‘our.’ One might therefore infer that 
this ‘our’ is an unauthentic liturgical addition ; 
but this inference is neither necessary nor satis- 
factory. ‘Our Father’ is a significant address, 
indicating at once the ground and the motive of 
prayer to Him, as well as the brotherhood of men 
under a common Father; the ‘our’ contributes an 
important element, therefore, to the address, and 
the occasion of its use is great enough to call for a 
epecial expression. It may be that the phrase ‘ Our 
Father’ was oftener upon Jesus’ lips than our 
Gospel records now show ; the widening gulf which 
the disciples fixed between their ascended Lord 
and themselves might tend to the disuse of phrases 
which indicated that ‘it behoved him in all things 


* It is not to be said that the artistio li structure of the 
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not for art’s rag 
make art serve the highest well-being of men; for ideal 


¢t Tholuck, eed baat . 850 (Eng. tr. p. 828], notes that there 
are three elemen which 7 , addteus cla 


cf. Dt 131 95 826, Ps 685 8938 10313 
os 111, Mal 16 210° for the individual 
Sir 231 To 184, 8 Mac 6 8, 
of Matthew the term ‘Father’ is ent, 
ied uy either ‘my ' or ‘your’ (‘thy’ 
e term occurs rarely in the 
of Luke, also, there are relatively 
Fourth Gospel has it abundantly 
the discourse retool with ‘my, but in the main only 
parall se aoa aise the cation as 
passages © question as 
uch confidence is to be placed upon the precise attri- 
ported in connexion with the title, or upon the occur- 
f th iteelf: thus in the group Mt 26%=Mk 14% = 
243 we find ‘O my Father,’ ‘Ab ther’ (the Aramaic 
th ite translation), and ‘ Father, vely ; in Mt 66 
63, Mt 10%=Lk 126, Mt 108%=Lk 129, the First Gospel 
‘Father,’ while the Third Gospel has ‘Most High’ and 
sin Mt 1202Mk S5=Lk 8M the First Gospel has ‘m 
Father which is in heaven,’ while the Second and Gospe 


Father.’ It seems probable 
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record ; but that it had been largely suppressed 

of the Second and rd Gospela, 
again for the reason that it was a characteristically Jewish 
designation. 
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second attributive to the Ildvep in the clause of 
address, ‘who art in heaven,’ is a truly OT and 
Jewish phrase, which Jesus quite surely adopted 
and employed.* It expresses the transcendent 
position and character of God. In the pre-scientific 
age it was natural to assign God to a particular 
locality ; the distant sky above the heads of men 
was logically chosen. But this local conception 
gradually retired before a growing sense of God’s 
spiritual nature and omnipresence. With Jesus 
the phrase was a useful one (and we still find it so) 
to denote the separateness of God from men, His 
supermundane attributes, His absolute power and 
authority, His infinite character and qualities. 
Since the phrase meant these important things to 
the Jewish people of His day, and it was desirable 
that they should be in the mind of him who would 
pray to God, Jesus might well attach these words 
to His title of address in His model Prayer.t 

The first petition (dy:ac@frw rd bvoud cov) t ex- 
presses the devout wish of the worshipper in view 
of what, according to the address of the Prayer, he 
conceives God to be, namely, that God may be 
fully recognized, honoured, and revered by all. 
The English word ‘ hallow’ is no longer in common 
use; it meant to ‘treat as holy,’ to revere. Thus 
it was a proper translation of dydtfew (Lat. 
sanctificare), which, together with dofdte», was 
employed in the LXX to render the Hebrew forms 
wp7 and w#7.§ Calvin, Kamphausen, and some 
others have understood that ‘the name’ in this 

tition was to be taken in the sense of the Third 

ommandment, which forbade the misuse of, and 
disrespect to, the title of God (so also Mt 5*-%7), 
This interpretation is true as far as it goes, but it 
is too restricted for so comprehensive a prayer as 
this. Rather, ‘the name’ is to be understood here 
in the Oriental sense, as a periphrasis for the 
Pereon Himself, as though it were said, ‘May God 
receive due reverence.’ T'o the Hebrew ‘the name’ 
stood for what the individual was who bore the 
name. God’s name designated Him as He had 
made Himself known to men.|| Therefore the 
oe pe that God ae tee perfectly acknow- 
edged by all men, so that all that He is and does 
may receive due honour, and that men ma 
commit themselves to Him as their Father (cf. 
Ro 144, Eph 3**)9), 

The second petition (A\ddrw 4 Bacwvela gov) 1 ex- 


® This is shown by the frequent occurrence of the phrase in 
the First Gospel e.g. Mt 616. 45. 48 G1. 14 26.83 711.21 1032 33 1250 
1518 1617 1810. 14. 18. 85 239 cf. also Mk 1135-98, Lk 1113; its almost 
total absence from the Second and Third Gospels is another 
feature of the universalization of this material. For Jewish 
usage see ’Abdth v. 80; Sdtd ix. 15; Yomd viii. 9; and 
Dalman, Worte Jesu, i. 150-159, 209-806. Wendt, Lehre Jesu, 
i, 62f., can hardly be right in holding that this phrase {fs an 
addition in the Matthew passages, not to be attributed to Jesus. 

t Whether the Prayer was originally given in c or 
Hebrew has been discussed, but without a certain conclusion. 
Chase is sure it was in Aramaic; see, further, Taylor, Sayings of 
the Jewish Fathers 2 (1897), p. 176f. 

+ Compare the el clause in the Jewish synagogal prayer 
Kaddish: ‘ cetur et sanctificetur nomen eius magnum 
in ria onides’ translation); see Achelis, Bergpredigt, 
Ps Bee Ex 208, Lv 218 2293, Nu 2013, Dt 8251, Is 2923, Ezk 86%; 
and in the NT, 1 P 315 

| See Ps 511 910, Pr 1810, So the peculiar phrase (still in 
religious use) ‘for his name’s sake,’ Ps 283 2511 $13 799; cf. 
Achelis, Bergpredigt, pp. 240-243. 

q Compare here, also, the Kaddish el; ‘Regnare faciat 
regnum suum.’ Marcion, in his L form of the Lord's 
Prayer, read as the second petition, not what we have here, 
but 366 tyeiv +3 Ayiey wrsvea, OF another form of the same, bafirs 

ayy mruue cov xpes yuas. The same thought in a more 
expanded form was known, as a feature of Luke’s text, to 
Gregory of Nyssa and M us the Confessor; thus: irlica 
ve 2yiey wriua cov ig’ yas xml xabapicare vac (cf. Westcott 
and Hort, New Testament in Greek, vol. ii. Appx.; Nestle, in 
Encycl. Bibl. iii, 2818). This petition for the Holy el sober 
be authentic in this connexion, for it has small a tion, is 
not suitable to the context, and is obviously a drastic substi- 
tution to bring into the Prayer a specific request for the Holy 
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resses the wonderful Messianic Hope of the 

ebrews; it was in substance the prayer which 
for centuries Israel had addressed to .© Jesus 
bade thein continue this prayer for the coming 
of the Kingdom of God, bunt taught them the true 
conception of what that Kingdom was, and how it 
was to be accomplished. e Kingdom of God 
was Jesus’ constant and all-inclusive term to 
denote the individual and social good which would 
conie to men when they would trust themselves 
to God’s guidance and conform themselves to His 
ideal (Mt 6%=Lk 12*!). In Jesus’ conception the 
coming of the Kingdom was a process, a develop- 
ment through successive stages with a final con- 
sumniation (Mk 4-2), He established the King- 
dom among men (Lk 17”-#), His followers were 
to carry it forward (Mt 28)* %), and in due time 
He would bring about its complete realization 
(Mt 24. 25).¢ Our prayer, therefore, must be that 
God in His wisdom, power, and love may hasten 
the growth among men of righteousness, mercy, 
and peace; that the principles of the Gospel may 
prevail in individuals and in society as a whole, 
that humanity may become transformed into the 
likeness of Him who revealed to them the Divine 
ideal of God for His children. 

The third petition (yern4rw 7d Oé\nud cov, ws ev 
ovpayy kal éxl yijs) was needed in the Prayer to 
paar the second petition against misinterpretation. 

t had become a prevalent misconception that the 
coming of God’s Kingdom depended after all upon 
Himself, and that when He should choose to do 
so He could by His omnipotence bring that King- 
dom into complete existence; so men had impor- 
tuned God to Basoue loving and forgiving towards 
them, and to grant to them the blessings which 
out of dissatisfaction or neglect He was with- 
holding from them. Jesus makes that idea im- 
possible when He gives this third petition, teaching 
that God's will must be absolutely done by all.t 
To do God’s will, to accomplish His work, was the 
one purpose of Jesus’ own life (Mt 26%-@, Jn 4% 
6* 1277 17*), and He enjoined it upon all as the one 
comprehensive human obligation (Mt 7%, Jn 727), 
Men must therefore co-operate with God in the 
realization of the Kingdom by making themselves, 
with God’s help, what they should be, and by 
bringing in the true brotherhood of universal love 
and service. 

The fourth petition§ pertains to the physical 
Spirit which Jesus had included only by implication. The 
pL 
Mt 711=Lk 1113, Mt 1195=Lk 102), also Mt 10M=sLk 1212," 

* See art. MussiaH in vol. fii; Enecycl. Bidl., art. ‘Messiah’: 
also » Israel's Messianic Hope (1900). 

t See art. Krvapom or Gop in vol. ii.; also Wendt, Lehre Jesu, 
fi. 293-325. The verbal form iA @é+e does not favour the idea that 
the coming of the Kingdom is continuous; which part of the 
verb was used in the original Aramaic can only be matter of oon- 
jecsure 088 would suppose a jussive imperfect, and this would 

ve presented no difficulty. At any rate, this petition must be 
interpreted in the light of Jesus’ entire teacbing conce the 


Kingdom. The Greek aorist here may be due to the idea held 
by all Christians in the Apostolic age, that the return of Christ 
was imminent, and that with His return He would bring the 
catastrophic consummation ; this would then be one of 
a number in the sg which ved an eschatological 
colouring in transmission, on account of the failure of the 
disciples to take completely Jesus’ view of the nature and coming 
of the Kingdom. 

2 Ths conception that God's will is already perfectly done in 
heaven, by the lic host, is at the same time an assurance 
and a model for the full realization of His will on earth amo 
men. The an cl A mentioned both in the 
(Ps 9111 103%) and in the t 1810 2496 9653 Mk g38 1925 
1877. 30, Lic 126. 9 1510 1688, Jn 151, He 14-14 1222 23); on the Jewish 
angelojogy see art. ANGuL in vol. i. ; Encyol. Bidl., art. ‘Angel’; 
also Edersheim, L4fe and Times of Jesus the Messiah, vol. il. 
Appx.; Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ti. pp. 121-126. 

$ Mt 611 et & tyscr ode Pl yl arid ohpspes; Lk 118 
Tév aprey vu vv iwierie Bideu Kay ob tyusipay. It is strik- 
ing that the strange word isieéerser, which is found nowhere in 
all Greek literature outside of this (so Origen, de Orat. 
27), should appear in both of these widely divergent accounts 
af the Lord’s Prayer. The fact can be explained only by the 


needs of men, upon which the spiritual life is 
dependent during this earthly stage of existence.* 
The conditions under which we live are created by 
God, He has full knowledge of them (Mt 6* %*-*3), 
and He stands ready to supply what is n 
to human well-being (Mt 5% 6" 7"). This provi- 
dential bestowal comes, of course, not as a pure 
beg but as a return for the honest, energetic 
bour of men. The ‘bread’ which is asked for 
in this Prayer is meant in the wider sense as 
referring to all n food ; and by implication 
it certainly includes ail those things which sre 
essential to physical welfare. The petition con- 
templates only a simple, frugal life, enjoining 
trustfulness and contentment therein. In other 
words, the idea of the Prayer is that men are to 
ask God confidently for what they need ; but only 
for what they really need, and only as they n 
it. The disciples of Jesus are to live trustfully 
in the present and for the present, without anxious 
concern as to the future (Mt 6*). About this 
general interpretation of the fourth petition there 
can be no question. A difficulty exists, however, 
as to the precise force of ériovcioy; since it is a 
hapaxlegomenon, we cannot determine its usage 
from other contexts; the Greek word most like it 
is wepiovo.os, which appears first in the LXX. 
Recent scholars are largely in agreement that the 
word is derived somew 


‘pertaining to’; so that the prey would be, 
‘Give us to-day the bread whic 


6) + 
thesis that these two Greek forms of the Prayer must have 


had a literary relation to one another in some stage of their 
transmission. 


* Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers?, p. thinks that 
this petition contains an allusion to the giving the manna, 
Ex 164: cf. Ps -, Wis 1627f., Jn 682, 


» 
t 80 Achelis, Bergpredigt, pp. 265-271; H. Holtzmann, Hand- 
Herm, p. OTe Meter in’ Rubntes Zettechr. 7. vergleioh. 
errn, p. a eyer in 8 ods ‘ 
S , , vii. 401 ff. (though he starwars withdrew 
is opinion, in richten d. kgl. der Wissen- 
en zu Gottingen, 1886, p. 245 ff.); Tholuok, 
875-386 (Eng. tr. 841-353}; B. Weiss, Meyer-Komm. u. d. 
evgm. p. 185f.; Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 239f.; Taylor, op. oit. 
pp. 125-127, 178-186, 190f. ; Ewald, N Bassett, 
and many others. A list of the older literature upon the 
subject may be seen in Tholuck, loo. cit. Other interpreta- 
tions of the passage are: (1) that the derivation of isseteser is 
from i#i+the noun eeia, which in philosophical usage signified 
‘gubsistence,’ ‘ existence’; therefore the petition would read, 
‘Give us to-day our bread for subsistence,’ t.e. that bread 
which serves to maintain our physical existence. So Cremer, 
Bibl.-Theol. Wérterbuch?, in loc.; also Origen, Ohrvsostom, 
Theophylact, Maldonatus, Bleek, Keil, Kuindl, Kibel. This con- 
ion, however, seems forced, and too technically philosophi- 
; nor ig there any certain parallel instance of such a usa 

of eieia. It differs from the view adopted above in stating the 
end of the giving instead of the measure, for what pu the 
bread is asked rather than the quantity of bres ed for. 
@) That the derivation of ivsedvsey is from iei+-iives, and that 
th it is understood in sense a wipe (cf. Ac 161! issdon, 2311, 
Pr 271 LXX); it then means ‘ the coming day.’ and the petition 

says, ‘Give us to-day our bread for to-morrow.’ So Lightf 
Fresh Revision of hea N.T.% (1891), Appx. L; ied 
in Winer’s Grammatik d. NTlichen Sprachidioms$ (1994), pp. 
186-188; also Grotius, Wetstein, Bengel, Fritzsche, er, 
Gore, Bruce, Meyer, Marshall, O. Holtzmann, and RVm. The 
difficulty with this temporal interpretation of isieeres is that 
it contradicts the very idea of the petition asa intended by Jesus: 
instead of having men pray for to-morrow’s food, He would have 
them pray for to-day and trust for to-morrow. No other mean- 
ing can derived from the passage Mt 655-34, a J with 
the words, ‘Be not therefore anxious for the morrow; for the 
morrow will be anxious for iteelf. Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.’ This temporal interpretation also throws an 
incongruous meaning into the Lukan form of the prayer, ‘Give 
us every day the bread for the next day’; that would be a 
m kind of Providence. (8) That the ‘bread’ for which 
this petition asks is to be understood spiritually, at least in its 
rimary reference. This was the favourite interpretation among 
The Fathers of the early Christian centuries; it arose easily 
from the figurative use of ‘bread’ in Jn 648-58, and was suitable 
to the allegorical mode of the time. Augustine held the 
‘bread’ to refer to three things, in an scale of 
significance: (a) physically, actual food; (0) intellectually, 
the word of Christ; (c) spiritually, the Lor?'s Supper. For the 
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As repote.os means ‘ beyond what is necessary,’ 80 | 
ériovovoy means ‘exactly what is necessary.’ This 
is the conception of supply which we find in Pr 30° 
‘Feed me with the food that is needful for me.’ 
There are similar Targumic and Talmudic expres- 
sions. The wording of the petition as given by 
Matthew ‘s 8 specific eg bait for a single occasion, 
understaniiny that the Prayer will be repeated as 
hte as need arises, presumably each day ; * 
while Luke’s wording presents a general request 
for a constant supply: it would seem clear that 
the Matthzan form is of greater authenticity. 

The fifth petition t concerns the present religious 
status of the man in relation to God. The wor- 
Te is to measure himself against the Divine 
ideal of the highest, fullest self-development, and 
of complete love and service to God and one’s 
fellow-men. He is to obeerve how far he has failed 
to meet the obligations placed upon him by God, 
and why he has failed to meet them. When a 
man has made this inventory of his physical, 
moral, and spiritual status, with a sincere repent- 
ance for al] his transgressions and shortcomings, 
and with a supreme p to achieve the Divine 
ideal for men, he is ready to ask God’s forgiveness 
in the words of this petition. Holding that God’s 


y aaa meaning also stood Tertullian, Cyprian, Cyril of 
erusal Athanasius, Ambrose, and Jerome; and in modern 


i 4) That the 
isseéore has a temporal signification referring mer 


to the day 
‘Give us this day our y bread,’ 


defended by Nestle (ZNTW, 1900, pp. 250-252; Encyei. “Boo 
xy Oe (= continual), 
which is found in Syr cur at Mt 611 and Lk 113, and in Syr sin 
at Lk 113, the Matthzan section being wanting; also in the 
Byriac Acts of Thomas (ed. Wright, p. 813). This ;"De is said 
be the regular Syriac word for the translation of the Heb. 
; and Nestle has learned that a Jewish translation of the: 

into Hebrew, made in the 16th cent., rendered 
iexebores by THAR. He suppoees, therefore, that the Greek 


beseéevee in the Lord’s Prayer represents an original TDA0 on), 
and says that the translation ‘our daily bread’ is the best 
difficulty with this 


and the LXX had 


su ee ia, eae en te 
1Mac 67 3 while early Syriac reading may well be 
pothing more than t 
n 


sim on of a difficult expression 
ad ok bese clearly conveyed by the 


the circle of the translator was no longer 
Chase, Lord’s Prayer in the Early Chureh (1801), 
pp. 44-53, holds that the original form of the petition was, ‘Give 
or fiterpoutel te that the newly 


| holds that the «4 
ui sag & subsequent addition, 
er was assigned to daily use 
the Prayer was used daily, 


this connexion. The Prayer was given to the disciples 


word in 
aoe Tegules Use, nevenes hey wise eume pet rm er to 
recite In the common liturgical manner of the Jews (cf. Le 11)). 
of time (cf. 
should not Jesus 
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law of life, and that His Kingdom 
of life, the vortepe needs "5 
forgiveness for his spiritual comfort and inspira- 
tion, in order that he may start anew each day 
towards the achievement of the ideal. It is in this 
fundamental and comprehensive sense that the 
term égeAypara is figuratively employed in this 
petition, including everything that we should be 
and do towards God, our fellow-men, and ourselves. * 
The second clause contains an explicit condition of 
this Prayer, that men inust feel and exercise the 
same spirit of forgiveness towards one another which 
they wish God to show towards themselves, Jesus 
places these words in the petition, in order that 
men may be face to face with this condition when- 
ever they pray to God for their own forgiveness. 
This principle of love as the basis of human 
and Divine relations is a constant teaching of 
Jesus, and furnishes the key to the Sermon on the 
Mount, cf. esp. Mt 57 #t 48; it is also most im- 
geri | set forth in the teaching and parable of 

t 187-*, In the Lord’s Prayer as recorded by 
Matthew this idea is further ph tena by the 
two added verses, 6'* 4%, with which Mk 11” may 
be compared.t It is not to be understood that the 
ws xal which introduces Matthew’s second clause 
signifies a guid pro quo kind of forgiveness on 
God’s part, as though God forgave men only in a 
measure ee propernonase to their own forgiveness. 
The words might have this force (as in Mt 20%, 
Rev 18°), but it is not the only meaning for them 
(cf. Mt 18"). Such a commercial idea is inconsist- 
ent with the method of God as abundantly shown 
in Jesus’ teaching. God is in amount more loving 
and forgiving than men can be, but He requires 
that men also shall be loving and forgiving. 

The sixth petition,§ which closes the Lord’s 
Prayer, provides for the moral and spiritual wel- 
fare of the individual in the future. As the fifth 
Siete sought forgiveness for past failures to do 

’s will, so the sixth petition seeks His protec- 
tion from future failures. The worshipper, con- 
scious of his own weakness, pute his dependence 
upon God. He prays for deliverance from those 
situations in life where he will be liable to yield 

* In classical Greek, é¢uafuare was used generally of financial 
debts, and it was probably yo avord thie asbiguity that Li 114 
reads duapriacs instead (originally Luke’s account must have 
had éguatuarea like Matthew's, as is seen by the é¢sirorn in the 
(Is01), p. 65, and Page, Heporitor, Bra ser. vol. vi p. 497), But 

Anjum (and ite Keadred forms) is a uent ir word for 
moral and spiritual obligation (Lk 1710, Jn 1814, Ro 151.37 
Gal al h used also in the money sense (Mt 18%, Lk 74/ 
165, 18), Luke’s duaprias lacks the Aramaic colour, the 

and the comprehensiveness of the éguasuerea. In the 

EV the word ‘debts’ gives a deeper meaning when a Saal 

In popular usge to siguify only positive, flagrant wickedness 

Aa wl er ener, he ord enn: er ca 
on e er- a 

from Tindale’ [? by , = ‘ trom ay ' 


will is the ont 
is the only en 


through 
Whether it had ite place historically in that connexion is 
esis 
i arrose of it, and that this 
n 


possible misinterpretation that God al SMe & man just to the 
But the Matthswan wording 

ae evidence of being a closer translation from the Aramaic. 
nother instance of Lukan modification is his dgieus in this 


eneral character instead of the specific pal vith of the original 
Frayer. It was noted that in the fourth petition changes were 


for the same pu Luke having d:de 
and £é x20 iyecipay instead of oh pssper. 
a Mt 613 wal por blge ortad seer piel wedoge chee} pura: dues 
Tou wevnpev. ee WS LEE 8S Ths : 
The first clause is the same in acbounts, while the second 
clause does not appear in Luke (see above). 


of 36, 
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to wrong or false influences. But inasmuch as men 
must undergo trials, and in them work out their 
own character and service, Jesus gives to this 
petition a second clause, which provides against 
necessary trials by asking for strength to come 
through them safely. We may then paraphrase the 
sixth petition of the Prayer in this way: ‘Spare us 
as much as possible from all trials in which there is 
danyer that we shall fail todo Thy will; but, so far 
as we must meet trials, give us the strength neces- 
sary to withstand the temptations to evil which 
are involved in them.’* It thus becomes clear 
that the second clause of the petition, ‘ but deliver 
us from evil,’ is not a separate, seventh petition, 
but an essential element in the sixth, pertainin 

to those trials from which God cannot and shioaid 
not deliver us. In them we pray Him to preserve 
us from falling. The ‘evil’ which is meant is, of 
course, moral and spiritual transgression or failure 
of doing God’s will; and the context therefore 
makes it improbable that the roi rovnpoid should 
have been intended to refer concretely to the devil 
in person.t The term repacuss is used with a 
wide range in the NT, having both a neutral 
meaning (=trial) and a bad nieaning (=malicious 
temptation).t Only in the former, neutral sense 
can God be spoken of as ‘tempting’ men, te. 
bringing them into situations which test their 
character and thus promote their growth. Such 
trials involve a possible lapse into evil, and must 


* Jesus’ Gethsemane experience illuminates the words of this 
petition (cf. Mt 2696-46, esp. v.%), The Saviour is here face to face 
with the bitterest trial of His life ; the attitude of the Jewish 
nation towards Him has come to be that of fixed and final 
rejection; the chosen ple are ready to repudiate their 
Messiah with a violent death, and so to fall of fulfilling their 
Divine mission to the world (cf. Mt 2337.38). Jesus the 

en feels that He cannot endure this; He is in agony that 
should seem to allow it, and prays that He may be spared 
this trial—that there may be some other outcome of the situa- 
tion; nevertheless, He no other desire than that God's 
will should be done. The prayer of Jesus was answered not by 
a removal of the trial, but by a Divine reassurance, and an 
impartation of strength for its endurance (cf. Lk 2245f, which 
ves an essentially ccrrect idea, even if textually uncertain). 

e may also compare St. Paul's experience when he three 
times prayed for the removal of his ‘thorn in the flesh’; God’s 
repl him was, ‘My grace is sufficient for thee ; for power is 
@ perfect in weakness’ (2 Co 128-9; cf. also 1 Co 1010), 

t The objection to taking the rev revmpeu as a masculine (with 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Origen, Chrysostom, Theopbylact, Calvin, 
Erasmus, Bengel, Meyer, Olshausen, Ebrard, Fritzsche, Hanne, 
Gore, H. Holtzmann, Lightfoot, Thayer, Plummer, Chase, v. d. 
Golts, Nestle, and the RV) does not lie in the fact that the phrase 
could not be so used, for there are a number of clear cases 
where 6 wevnpes refers concretely to the devil (cf. Mt 1319. 3, 
Eph 616, 1 Jn 218f 312 518); nor in the meaning of the col- 
location fisrias &aé vives, which is used of both persons (Ro 
1531) and things (2 Ti 418); nor in an avoidance by Jesus of the 
current Jewish conception and terminology regarding the per- 
sonal devil (cf Mt 410 1227 1358f, Lk 1018, Jn 84), for, 80 faras we 
can discover, He did not give any new teaching on this point (cf. 
Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 121-126). The objection lies rather in the 
thought of the petition iteelf, which cannot be, ‘Bring us not 
into trial, but deliver us from the devil,’ since this destroys all 
connexion between the two though the 44.4 demands 
a connexion ; nor, ‘ Bring us not into the temptation of thedevil, 
but deliver us from the devil,’ which is improbable tautology. 
So that some ancient and many modern scholars in ret the 
Tov wevypev as & neuter Ae ugneeine, Luther, Stier, Ewald, Keil, 
Ni n, Tholuck, Alford, bed hae Cook, M‘Clellan, Achelis, 
Tbbeken, B. Weiss, Taylor, and others). This neuter use of 
vo wovupoy to denote all moral and spiritual evil may be seen in 
Mt 637, Lk 66, Jn 1715, Ro 129, 2 Th 38, 1 Jn 519% (the RV is 
probably wrong in translating most of these as ines); cf. 
also 2Ti418, On gg 90 -éy see Cremer, Bidl.-Theol. Wérterbuch7, 
tn loc.; Achelis, gpredigt, pp. 286-289; letters in the 
Guardian by Lightfoot (Sept. 7, 14, 21) and Cook (May 21, Nov. 
26) (Lightfoot’s letters appear in Fresh Revision of the English 
N.7.3, 1891, Appx. II.); Chase, Lord's Prayer in the sad | 
Church (1891), pp. 86-167; Hatch, Essays in Biblical Gree 
(1889), pp. 77-82. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers? (1897), 
pp. 37, 64, 128-180, 147-150, 1912., takes the red wernped as refer- 
ring to the $77 1y2, man's evil nature (Gn 8%! ‘the imagination 
of man’s heart is evil from his youth,’ cf. Ja 113-15); see also 
Porter, ‘The Yeoer Ha-ra’,’ in Yale Biblical and Semitic Studies 
(1901), pp. 98-156. 

t On the NT usage of puree, ss, wee Cremer, Bibl. - Theol. 
Worterbuch7, in loc. ; Tholuck, Bergrede’, Siege de (Eng. tr. 


w. 357-362); Achelis, ee . 280-234; Mayor, Com. 
va James, 1892, pp. 175- oe 
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cause anxiety and apprehension ; so that mea may 
well fear them and pray for deliverance from them. 
Jesus said to His disciples, ‘Watch and pray, that 
ye enter not into temptation: the spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh is weak’ (Mk 14*, cf. Ja 1%), 
But, since God brings these trials for the indivi- 
dual’s good, He will never allow the tried person 
to fall into evil if he will commit himself wholly 
to God’s guidance and care throug! the experience 
(cf. 1 Co 1015, He 239 415, Ja 1+ 14, ] P 164), 

(5) The Lord’s Prayer is thus seen to be an 
epitome of Jesus’ teaching ; it contains the essen- 
tial ideas of God and human duty, expressed in 
the briefest, simplest, and most impressive words. 
The vital truths of the Gospel are presented in 
such a way that any and every man can grasp 
them, and can see them in their right perspective 
and relations.* Since the Prayer was intended for 
universal use, ite meaning must be readily in- 
telligible to all; it must be not intricate, but 


aap e of interpretation. And the Lord’s Prayer 
is adapted to every kind of Christian use. It is de- 
signed for repetition as it stands, both in private 


and in public devotions. It is also a pattern 
prayer, after which all prayer to God should be 
modelled. Here we learn what things are to be 
prayed for, how God’s glory, Kingdom, and will 
take precedence of the individual’s affairs, and 
in what spirit all prayer is to be made. The 
religious practice of Jesus’ day too often re- 
garded the virtue of a prayer as consisting in its 
recital, and measured its value by ita length or 
repetition (cf. Ac 19). The Gospel of Matthew 
(6+) has preserved in connexion with the Lord’s 
Prayer some words of Jesus which were directed 
against this abuse. Since God knows what things 
are nec for men, He does not need to be 
informed of them; and since He is a loving 
Father who cares for His children, He does not 
have to be importuned to give His blessin 
These facts do not make prayer useless; on the 
contrary, real prayer is pete only on the basis 
of them. God never wished the empty repetition 
of prayer formule, which is a waste of time and 
strength ; and it was an entire misconception of 
Him that He had to be coaxed into goodwill 
towards men, or solicited to supply their needs. 
Prayer, in Jesus’ conception, is the loving, obedient 
and trustful communion of men with their Heavenly 
Father. It brings men comfort, joy, und peace ; it 
reassures and strengthens them in all their labours 
and experiences; it brings them to know only God’s 
will in their lives, and to seek only its full realiza- 
tion. As we learn to know God in the words and 
face of Christ, we pray more instead of less; 
rayer becomes a privilege instead of a duty. 
Indeed; to the true Christian, prayer is the atmo- 
sphere in which he lives. Instead of occasional 
periods or moments of prayer, the whole life be- 
comes a prayer, so that we walk and talk with 
God. Into this perfect communion with God the 
Lord’s Prayer leads us, voicing all our aspirations 
and petitions, when we come to appreciate ite full 
significance. ft 


* Similarly Harnack, Das Wesen des Christentums, 1901, Pp 42 
at telis us 


(Eng. tr. p. 65]: ‘There is nothing in the Gospels th: : 

more certainly what the Gospel is, and what sort of di tion 
and temper it pe than the Lord’s Prayer. With this 
Prayer we ought also to confront all those who the 


1 as an ascetic or ecstatic or sociological pronouncement. 
It shows the Gospel to be the Fatherhood of God applied to the 
whole of life; to be an inner union with God’s and God's 
Kingdom, and a joyous Senay of the possession of eternal 
blessings and protection from evil.’ 

t Further, on the Lord’s Prayer, see Kamphausen, Das Gebet 
des Herrn (1866); Chase, The Lord's Prayer in the Early 
Church (1891); Tholuck, Bergrede5, pp. 346-408 [Eny. tr. Pp. 315= 
$69); Achelis, Berqpredigt, pp. 225-305; J. Hanne, Jahrb. f. 
deutache Theol. 1866; Haffner, Das Gebet des Herrn (1880); 
G. Hoffmann, De Oratione Domini (1884); Rieger, Das Gebet 
des Herrn (1901); Wendt, Lehre Jesu, ii. 288-245; Plummer, 
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t. Devotion to the Kingdom.—Mt 6 (cf. Lk 
125-34 1134-85 1618 192-81), Nearly all of those 
scholars who regard the Sermon in the First 
Gospel as a composite production in whole or in 
part, look upon this section as extraneous to the 
original discourse, being brought in here from some 
other historical connexion.* Two arguments 
against its present position are offered: (a) the 
subject-matter of the section is thought by man 
to be remote from the theme of Mt 5'/-638; and (0) 
this material is found scattered in the Gospel of 
Luke, none of it appearing in his parallel discourse 
(6%~*). To the first argument it may be replied 
(see above, ii. 3) that the theme of the Sermon does 
not lie in Mt 5'*-®, but is more general, pertaining 
to the true nature and duty of righteousness. So 
that Mt 5'’"-6", while containing the longest section 
of the reported discourse, is by no means to be re- 
garded as the only original matter in Matthew's 
account. There is an abrupt transition, to be sure, 
between Mt 6!® and 6”; but this abruptness may 
be due to the fact that we have only extracts ora 
digest of the historical Sermon. oreover, the 
teaching contained in Mt 6 would seem to be 
germane—indeed essential—to a setting forth of 
the true righteousness ; the ideal life must be free 
from material aims, divided efforts, and distracting 
anxieties. The second argument presents a greater 
difficulty, for Luke’s arrangement of this material 
in other connexions must be explained. Concern- 
ing this it may be said that the Lukan Sermon had 
received severe treatment in transmission, as already 
frequently noted ; perhaps the exclusion of this sec- 
tion was a part of that process. Also, that the 

ition assigned to this material in the Third 
ospel is surely not historical ; it appears in the 
so-called ‘Persean section,’ but such teaching as 
this belonged in all probability to the Galilzxan 
ministry. Further, the Lukan settings of these 
verses show either no contextual relations, or only 
literary ones ; they are not associated with specific, 
distinct events. Therefore, while the question 
must be counted an open one whether Mt 6° 
belonged to the historical Sermon, good reasons 
are at hand for treating the section as original in 
this connexion. 

The e has a real unity of thought, to the 
effect that there is but one aim in life. This aim 
is the complete realization of the Kingdom of God, 
in which every man attains that character and 

rforms that service which God requires. The 
idea thus finds its general statement in Mt 6* 
‘Seek ve first his kingdom, and his righteousness ; 
and all these things shall be added unto you.’ t 


art. Lonp’s Praver in vol. ili.; Nestle, art. ‘Lord’s Prayer’ in 
E ia Biblica, vol. iii.; v. d. Goltz, Das Gebet in der 
altesten Christenheit (1901), pp. 85-53 ; Maurice, on the 
Lord's Prayer (1870) ; Boardiasi Studies in the Model Prayer 

879); Newman Hall, The Lord's Prayer? Se Also, the 

tristic treatment of the Prayer by Tertull de Oratwone), 
Cyprian (de Dominica), and Sone wipl Evyses). 

* So Feine, Godet, H. Holtzmann, B. Weiss, Wendt, Heinrici, 
Bacon, and others. Its Matthewan position isdefended by Tholuck, 
Meyer, Keil, Morison, Broadus, Steinmeyer, H. Weiss, Ndsgen, 
Grawert. Achelis the section as original here, with 
a exception of vv.2. 21.34: and other partition theories are 


e 

t Mt 633 Onesirs 33 epares ehy Saciiiiay xai tir Jixasocimny abred, 
sai ravte warra sperriihorra: Kusr, Lk 1281 wady Onrsre cp 
Baciruay aired, sai tavte sperrsivesre: vusv, There is much 
textual variation as respects the wording of the Matthsan verse. 
It is difficult to determine the precise original forin of this 
saying of Jesus. Bruce thinks it was simply ‘Seek ye his 
kingdom,’ all else in the present Greek forms being expansion 
for purposes of meee Where ; but it seems probable that the 
second clause was given, as bring Dg the saying more 
closely into relation with ite context. The #a4» which intro- 
duces the Lukan form is an idiosyncrasy of the Third Gospel 
cf. Lk 644 85 et al.). Matthew's carre, in the second clause, is 
ikely to have been an e ion. The spore of Matthew may 
belong to the original saying. On this supposition it cannot be 
understood to mean that there are two things to be sought for, 
ene before the other; it is to be interpreted, not numerically, 
but qualftatively—there is just one thing to live for, the King- 


4q 


As Jesus had been teaching in Mt 5#}~® how the 
Divine ideal for men was to be worked out in the 
sphere of individual and social ethics, and in Mt 
6'-8 in the sphere of religious worship, so in Mt 
6'** He sets forth how this ideal demands an ex- 
clusive devotion to spiritual things—not that 
material nes are to be ignored, but they are 
to be used only that they may contribute to the 
highest well-being of humanity. This teaching is 
developed in three paragraphs of the section vv." 
vv.22°% vy,-% * presenting three distinct phases of 
the subject of duty as regards earthly things: the 
one comprehensive aim of life must be spiritual, 
there must be no division of interests, and there 
must be no anxiety about the incidental things. 
According to the teaching of vv.*2!,+ a man is 
not to devote himself to an accumulation of wealth 
for its own sake, or for selfish use. His time is 
not to be occupied with transient labours, social 
trivialities, vain displays, and empty talk. ‘To 
lay up treasure in heaven’ is to be and to do those 
things which are please to God, to live nobly, 
purely, and helpfully. Jesus condemned in the 
strongest lan e the kind of life which seeks, 
first of all, for the gratification of greed and selfish 
ambition. When a certain man asked Jesus to 
assist him in securing some property, he rebuked 
him, and said to His hearers, ‘Take heed, and kee 
yourselves from all covetousness; for a man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he eth.’ And He gave the significant 
parable of the Rich Fool, who must leave all his 
wealth at his death, adding, ‘So is he that layeth 
up treasure for himself, and 1s not rich toward ; 
(Lk 122), To make material things the chief 
end of life is to reverse the true relation of body 
and spirit. Immortal spirit is the permanent, ulti- 
mate thing for which our lives are to be lived. The 
ssession or the accumulation of wealth is not for- 
idden by Jesus (see above, ii. 4a), but He insists 
that wealth is a means, never an end; and that 
wealth must be conscientiously used for the highest 
good, or it becomes a curse to its owner (cf. Mk 
1017-3, Lk 16'*).¢ The right Christian attitude is 
not a despising of riches, but a true valuation and 
employment of them for human ie paris The 
ascetic life, the frivolous life, the indolent life, are 


dom; and the necessaries a paehor existence should be 
trusted to God’s providence. © sperey has then disa 

from the Lukan form, pe because of ite ambi and 
conmequen. danger of misunderstood. Whether the 
historical saying had ‘the 


gi 

whose aurev probably limits also the SaciAsayv asin RV). Per- 

it was drop from the Lukan sources because it was 
a technical Jewish term ; it has been noted above that d:xese- 
eirm does not appear in Luke’s Sermon, and in his Gospel only 
at 175. Or, its presence in Mt 683 may be due to an expansion 
of the original saying, making a closer verbal connexion of the 
verse with the Sermon in Matthew (cf. 66.10.20 61). This would 
be a probable explanation of its presence on the theory that Mt 
619-34 has been imported into the Sermon in the course of trans- 
mission. But the ri disaserivyy may also be original in this 
saying. If 80, the ‘righteousness’ referred to is that actual 
perfect character and conduct on the part of men with which 
this whole discourse is concerned (so Tholuck, Achelis, B. Weiss); 
not a righteousness which God imparts to the believer (Meyer, 
Ibbeken), nor the righteousness of faith according to the Pauline 
forensic sense, It is thus the righteousness which God requires, 
that complete conformity to His will which brings in the con- 
summated Kingdom of God. 

* Feine thinks that vv.22-24 are interpolated into this passage 
from another connexion; Achelis thinks the same of vv.~. 21. 33, 
and B. Weiss of v.22f-. These are possible views, but there is 
not much to substantiate them. Matthew’s setting for these 
verses is as good as Luke’s, or even better. 

¢ Lk 12:8f has the same thought, but the wording is charac- 
teristically different—the ‘Sell that ye have and give alms’ is a 
feature of the Third Gospel’s exaltation of poverty, as in the 
Beatitudes and Woes (62-%), Itis striking that the two accounts 
are in almost exact agreement on the essential utterance, 
“Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.’ So 
Paul in Col 32. 

t See Wendt, Lehre Jesu, iL. 163-168. 
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all alike wrong; no less wrong than the life of 
worldly pride and ambition. Poverty is not right- 
eousness, nor is it even meritorious; men wust be 
provident and self-supporting. The accumulation 
of material goods, when not carried on by dis- 
honesty, oppression, or disregard of others’ needs 
and rights, may minister to the highest welfare of 
one’s fellow-men. 

Still more a pempanae d does Jesus say, in vv.2-™,* 
that the Kingdom must be anexclusiveaim. Using 
the physical eye, which illuminates the body, as a 
figure (cf. Ps 119°, Mk 838, Lk 24"), He says that 
the spiritual discernment must be kept clear in 
order that one may not & astray from the path of 
highest duty. A divided aim, which endeavours 
to combine spiritual and material interests, is 
impossible; one cannot strive for spiritual goods 
part of the time, and for earthly goods the other 

Special moments of lofty aspiration, of un- 
selfishness, of generosity, come to almost every 
one; but in Jesus’ thought these things will be- 
come habitual and supreme in the true Christian. 
Everything must be made subordinate and con- 
tribu to the attainment of righteousness and 
the realization of the Kingdom. 

But what of our material needs—food, clothing, 
and shelter, means and opportunities for mental 
and spiritual growth? Must not life be largely a 
straggle for these earthly, transient things? To 
this damental problem of human existence 
Jesus gives an explicit answer in vv.™*,+ It is 
that God knows these needs of men, and wills to 
provide for them (v,.*) : men should depend oyen 
and trust Him for those things necessary to life. 
If the Heavenly Father cares for the birds and 
the flowers, He will certainly care for His higher 
human creatures. Men, therefore, must not be 
anxious about these things; they must live trust- 
ingly for to-day, leaving to-morrow to God (v.*4). 
And so in the Lord’s yer He taught them to 
pray, ‘Give us this day the bread suited to our 
need.’ Here again Jesus is setting forth a prin- 
ciple of life, not laying down a precept to be 


literally applied. No one could sup Him to 
advocate & pareny oene toa existence, like 
that of the ani 3 the 


nF ares well-being of the 
individual or the race could not be accomplished 
by such a manner of living. Common-sense sup- 
aa the interpretation that Jesus contemplates 


bour, prudence, and forethought for necessary 


verbal agreement. The word ‘mammon’ is a transliteration 
from the Aramaio %}'D0, and signifies here the riches which 
and served. 


the ls; 
originally to the connexion 


here The phenomena of the parallel 
passages are as usual; striking likeness in certain clauses, but 


: venly Father,’ 
‘nations of the world’ where Matthew has ‘ nations’ ; and instead 
of Matthew's ‘ Be not anxious saying, What shall we eat?’ Luke’s 
account reads, ‘Seek not what ye eat... neither be ye 
The word #1:x/e, in Mt 677 is capable of two 
and commentators are divided be- 
translates, 


may sy VA acd Borgata page uncommon to think of 
life in terms of ssaele-saaoner th Gaeta Maar ct gar 
made my as handbreadths’; also Jn 971.33, Hell). So 
that this is the by Bleek, Tholuck, = 


meaning understood 
Achelis, Feine, H. Weiss, Ibbeken, Thayer, B. Weiss, and 
wodern scholars. 


material things ; in general God provides, not the 
things themselves without effort on men’s part, 
but the way by which with effort men can secure 
what they need. And it is no life of ease and 
lux to which God calls us, but a working, 

life. What Jesus wishes is that in it we 
should be free from the distraction and anxiety 
which come to those who will not put them- 
selves wholly into God’s hands and trust Him 
for everything. Each day as it comes is to be 
dealt with in the present, leaving the future with 
God: if we do our best to-day, God will take care 
of to-morrow (cf. Ro 8*). hy should it not be 
so? God hasa erat purpose in the world, which 
men are to help Him to accomplish ; ly, He 
will care for and assist those who accept their task 
and sincerely strive to perform it. 

j. The Treatment of Others.—Mt. 7-3=Lk 6 
87-3 (cf. Lk 11*14). e main idea of this passage 
lies in vv.1* 12 (vvy.67) belonged originally to 
other connexions), and pertains to the right atti- 
tude and conduct towards our fellow-men. The 
verses, therefore, form a fourth section in Jesus’ 
exposition of the true righteousness, co-ordinate 
with sections 57-“ 6-18 ¢'*%, Their teaching is 
twofold: men are not to be of a censorious disposi- 
tion towards one another (vv.!*), and they are to 
show the same respect, kindness, and helpfulness 
to others which they themselves would like to 
receive (v.%). The two teachings contained in 
vv.* 7-1 are also of interest and importance, but 
they interrupt the sequence of thought in the 
Sermon. It 1s the view of many scholars that the 
‘Golden Rule’ in v." follows logically upon vv.'*, 
and not only finishes this section, but in & way 
forms a closing utterance for the body of the dis- 
course from 5” onward, 74-* being in the nature of 
a hortatory conclusion. * 

Mt 7! finds its parallel in Lk 6”, the two 
accounts showing the usual amount of similarity 
and variation.t While the Lukan context gives a 
somewhat different aspect to the teaching, the 
substance is the same. Jesus is here setting forth 
an essential princi le of all true righteousness, on 
the recognition an B ae tapy of which depends the 
realization of the individual and social ideal. This 

rinciple requires that men shall not be critical, 

alt-Anding, and flaw-picking in thought or con- 
duct towards one another. The only right attitude 
is a full, penitent recognition of one’s own weak- 


* So Neander, Meyer, Kuindl, Feine, H. Weiss, H. Holtzmann, 
B. Weiss, and others. Tholuck and Achelis v.13 as ex- 
traneous material in the Sermon, holding that it was probably 
the closing epitome of some other uree ; similarly God 
But in Luke also the verse is given in the Sermon, which— 
together with the fact that logically it is entirely suitable 
presumptive case that was its 


thereto—makes a stro 
rical connexion. e position in the Sermon which the 


¢t In Mt 
Mt 612 = Lk 114, the Lukan form avoiding 
prot idea which can be read into the 
thou 


the 
Matthwan words 


three 
for the purpose of emphasis : 
Mt 71.% produces the emphasis, but in a somewhat 


On. 


be compared Hillel's sa 
thou comest into his place.’ 
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nesses, limitations, failures, and transgressions, 
such as will keep a man humble, make him sym- 
pathetic for others, ready to overlook their faults, 
and to see their virtues. The duty of the Christian 
is to measure himself against the standard which 
Christ has set, and to judge himself severely with 
respect to his shortcomings, instead of making his 
own religious ideas and practices the criterion by 
which he judges and condemns others. A man 
is a ‘ hypocrite’ (v.°) when, professing a desire to 
increase ness in the world, he assumes a cen- 
sorious attitude towards the faults of others rather 
than undertakes the improvement of himself first. 
In the bac und of this teaching stands the 
proud, self-righteous Pharisee, with his odious 
contempt for all who were less pongens than 
himself (cf. Mt 23% 33, Lk 18%, Jn 74-4), 
Jesus does not mean, of course, that the character 
and conduct of men should never be matter of 
criticism by their fellows ; this would be to remove 
one of the most important aids to uprightness in 
 ahabetr experience. In the affairs of life it often 

mes n for us to judge others, both 
privately and publicly. Jesus sy: eo this fact 
when He says also in this same discourse, ‘ By 
their fruits Losers know them’ (7"6, cf. Mt 1835-2”). 
But the teaching, ‘ Judge not that ye be not judged,’ 
pertains to that unloving, critical attitude of mind 
and heart which picks out and magnifies the faults, 
failures, and inconsistencies of others. This is not 
the spirit of human brotherhood, and the man who 
has it cannot himself pancreas a loving, forgivin 
treatment of himself by God.* It is not that G 
deals with men on a ‘bee pro quo basis—that is 
not to be understood here any more than in the 
fifth petition of the Lord’s yer (see above). 
But the man who does not come to love his 
fellow-men, and to treat them accordingly, can 
have no place in a heavenly Kingdom where love 
is supreme, and where ultimately it will be per- 
fectly realized. 

Mt 7° presents a saying which is found only in 
this Gospel, and which stands in the Sermon only 
as & t of the compiling process.t It enjoins 
prudence and good judgment in the dissemination 
of the G Truth is sacred, and it must be 
earefully dealt with. There are wrong times as 
well as right times for trying to assist others re- 
ligiously. The Gospel is to be offered only to 
the receptive, under suitable circumstances, else it 
will receive rebuff and indignity at unappreciative 
hands. The dogs and the swine, in the East the 
most despised of animals (cf. Mt 15%, Lk 15", 
Ph 3’, 2 P 2), are used here to typify those men, 
whether Gentiles or Jews, who are devoted 
wholly to material things, and are indifferent to 
the higher spiritual realm for which God created 
them. The parallelism in this verse is for no 
other purpose than to make the teaching im- 
pressive, a literary method of which the Sermon 
contains numerous instances. 


* It was thought by Augustine, Fritzsche, Kuindl, and de 


Wette, that the return judginent of which this e speaks 
is rendered By Mos, t.¢. other men will judge you pmeasure 
owever, 


back to exactly as you judge and measure. 
can hardly be the meaning: it rather refers to the judgment of 
God upon men, both in the future Day of Judgment and in 
His present treatment of them; so the modern commentators 


ceperally- 
+ So Neander, Bleek, Tholuck (?), Kuin6él, Godet, Achelis, Feine, 


W. B. W Bacon, and others. It is the view of Késtlin, 
Feine, Hilgvaterd, and H. Holtzmann, that this verse as it now 
appears is Judaized, to make it a polemic against the heathen 
cf. above on Mt 5186); reference is made to the Teaching of the 

vs Aposties, ix. 5, which reads, ‘ But let no one eat or drink 


of your Eucharist t, those who have been baptized into the 
“This what the Lo 


ee coe Neither of these views is required to 
explain teaching which has an excellent general sense and 


In Mt 7742=Lk 11° we have another section 
extraneous to the historical discourse, whose 
presence here seems fortuitous, since it stands 
in no topical association with its context.* The 
teaching herein contained is that God is ready and 
willing to give all His blessings to men, since He 
is @ loving Father who provides—better than any 
human parentt—for His children. Men, there- 
fore, are to feel free to pray to Him for all hinge 
The thought is similar to that set forth in Mt 
6*-*; but there the attention was fixed upon the 
physical necessities, while here the thought is of 
all kinds of blessings, spiritual not less than 
material. The injunction to pray is thrice re- 
peated, ‘ask—seek—knock,’ without difference of 
meaning in the several clauses, in order to produce 
great emphasis. Jesus promises absolu that 
uur prayers shall be answered by God; the obvious 
and n conditions can be easily supplied 
from His other teaching. Thus, all prayer must 
be made with the intent and in the spirit of the 
Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6*1*), for the sole purpose of 
the Kingdom (Mt 6*), and with full submission to 
God’s will (Mt 26™- «?), Our petitions must permit 
God to answer them in the way which He knows 
to be best, and our trust in His wisdom, power, 
and love must be complete. 

Mt 74=Lk 6*!, as already noted, closes this 
section of the Sermon, and in some sense con- 
stitutes the capstone of the whole discourse. The 
ov» which introduces the verse (mistakenly drop 
from N*L) seems to mark this general relation. 
Matthew gives the saying in a fuller, more rounded 
form than Luke,t and adds the clause, ‘for this 
is the law and the prophets.’§ The idea contained 


uke, at any rate, it has received a topical association. A oom- 
perme of the two accounts shows practical identity of the 
ret two verses in each : the second two verses in each account 
vary, but have the same thought; and Luke adds a third 
clause about the eee and the scorpion’ age perhaps to 
balance the threefold ‘ask, seek, knock.’ e last verse of 
each account (Mt 7H=Lk 111%) is quite the same, with two 
significant exceptions: i instead of Matthew's éyalé Luke 
has rvtijse &yior, Which Tholuck, Achelis, and even Steinmeyer 
regard as @ gloes, due to the prominence which the Holy Spirit, 
as the personification of all things, attained in primitive 
Christian Shoughts (2) instead of Matthew's é wartp uuésy § is 
tos ovpavess, Luke bas é warnp 6 if evpevev, & peculiar expression 
of which various explanations are given; see Feine, Jahrb. f. 
Pr Theol. 1885, p. 74; Achelis, igt, Pee ‘ 
Holtzmann, Hand-Comm. d. d. S tker, p. 125. e Lukan 
reading as it stands cannot be original. Some text-witnesses 
delete the second ¢, but this is only a makeshift. Perhaps 
the if evpared came {n under the influence of the WV Byiev 
to indicate the place from which the Spirit was given; an 
then, subsequently, the é& sipare was imperfectly turned to 
account in connexion with the é rate 
hrase, ‘if ye then, being evil’ (serve), contrasts men, 
rfect, selfish, and sinful lives, with God, who is 
perfect in love and holiness. The argument is a minore ad 
majus: if limited love provides some good things, how much 
more will absolute love provide? 

t Mt 712 vavca oby Sou iar Oianre Tra wader vcr ol ErOperes 
ores mai Usis weseiTe auTress: ecse¢ y 6 véet wal a 
mpogiras. 681 nal xaos Oidsrs tym reidew vuiv ol avOperce, 
wets auress éjseis. It would be difficult to explain these two 
divergent forms as g from a common Greek original; 
perhaps they represent two lines of transmission, arising from 
two different translations into Greek of the same brief Aramaic 
utterance. It is noticeable that in this verse, as in the Beati- 
tudes, the Lord’s Prayer, and other portions of the discourse, 
Matthew gives the sayings of Jesus in a fuller, finer literary 
form, which in every instance has commended itself to the 
pear pares Church as the better expression of Jesus’ thought 
and spiri 

§ Luke's source did not contain this clause, perhaps for the 
usual reason that it was too Jewish. The case is the same in 
Lk 1025-23= Mt 2283-40 .= Mk 122831, where Matthew’s clause, ‘On 
these two commandments hangeth the whole law and the pro- 
phets,’ is entirely absent from Luke's account, and in Mark’s 
account is differently worded, ‘There is none other command- 
ment greater than these.’ It is not unlikely, therefore, that in 
this passage, as in many others, the more Jewish Gospe! 
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ae 


in this teaching is closely related to that of ‘ loving 
one's neighbour as one’s self’; this idea was al- 
ready formulated in the OT (Lv 19%), and was 
pronounced by Jesus to be one of the two great 
commandments comprehending all human duty 
(Mt 22%-4), St. Paul also followed his Master in 
the same teaching (Gal 5"). Our verse has come 
to be known as the ‘Golden Rule,’ which marks 
the high place that it holds in the Gospel teaching. 
What it presents, however, is not a precept for 
literal application everywhere, but a principle for 
the determination of social conduct. It inculcates 
a spirit which men are to cultivate towards one 
another.* Jesus wishes by means of it to correct 
the mood of selfishness and contempt which ob- 
structs the realization of a true human brother- 
hood. Men are prone to use their fellow-men as 
tools for their own comfort, advancement, or plea- 
sure. Kant gave perfect expression to the higher 
idea when he wrote, ‘So act as to treat humanity, 
whether in your own person or in that of another, 
in every case as an end, never as a means only.’ 
It is still the rule rather than the exception that 
those men who, by reason of their wealth, social 
rank, or public office, are in a position to command 
others, abuse them by ignoring their personality, 
disregarding their rights, appropriating the fruits of 
their labour, withholding from them opportunities 
for attaining higher manhood, and in other ways 
treating them like machines or slaves. This con- 
dition of present society is essentially un-Christian, 
and is to be counteracted and transformed by the 
Gospel. For this achievement the ‘Golden Rule’ 
can be exceedingly useful, when applied as a 
principle, with the aid of a well-trained judgment 
and a consecrated common-sense. Let each man 
respect the individuality and observe the rights of 
every other man, let him honour and treat every 
other man as he in their places would wish to be 
honoured and treated, let him give such sympathy 
and assistance to others as he would himself like 
to receive. In this manner the ‘Golden Rule’ 
will be fulfilled.t 

has better preserved the original saying of Jesus. Of course it 
cannot be denied as a possibility that the clause in Mt 7}2 stands 
there as the product of an apologetic Judaistic retouching (as 
in Mt 518€), or by laceinent, or i ee e. 
As for the meaning of Jesus’ words in this connexion, the 
Golden Rule ‘ is the law and the hl arate in the sense that it 
states the principle on which the Law and the Prophets tried to 
build up a real human brotherhood (cf. Ro 19%, 516. This 
is true, even though the Law and the hets did not fully 
pail pe their purpose, or even perfectly the ideal 
towards which they were working. Jesus would emphasize the 
fact of the continuity of revelation, showing how the Divine 
ideal had preceded Himself in the world, and that the OT 
a Bb teaching were inspired by the same God and with 
essentially the same truth as constituted His own revelation. 
It is thus with deliberate intention that He closes the body of 
His discourse with this statement, which connects significant] 
with the words used to introduce the main argument, ‘ Thin 
not that I came to destroy the Jaw or the prophets: I came not 
to destroy, but to fulfil’ (Ait 627). 

* See esp. O. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu (1901), p. 189. 

t Sayings similar to this of Mt 712 are found in pre-Christian 
and post-Christian Jewish writin and also among Greek, 
Roman, and Oriental peoples, showing that this ree of life 
was not first formulated, or exclusively formulated, by Jesus. 
This does not repaid Jesus’ by Anagnined or authority, but indi- 
cates that truth ani the desire for goodness are innate in man 
(cf. Ac 1722-81), Jesus, however, so chan the wording of this 
principle as to give it a new force and sphere, for He stated it— 
not negatively, as it everywhere else appears—but positively, 
insisting upon that loving service to others which is peculiar to 
the Gospel. ism says, ‘Thou shalt not’ do this and that— 
a system of repression ; the Gospel of Life says, ‘Thou shalt’ do 
countless and helpful things—a system of development. 
The difference is like that between the false and the true child- 
nurture : the false method says constantly, ‘Don't do this, don’t 
do that’; the true method fills the child's mind with lovely and 
useful things to do, so that the child will grow in goodness and 
service. Jewish forms of the Golden Rule may be seen in 
To 415 ‘That which thou hatest, do to no one’; also in the 
saying attributed to Hillel, ‘What thou hatest thyself, that do 
not thou to another : this is the whole of the law, all the rest is 
only comment upon it’ (Bab. Shad. f. 31.1). The non-Jewish 
forms are numerous; Isocrates wrote, “A racxertts v0’ itipens 
toyiher0s, ratrea reg BAAS oy Toasts; the Stoic maxim was, 
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k. The Duty of Righteousness. —Mt 7'*" = Lk 6%-@ 
(ef. Lk 13™% #7). ‘The discourse which has set forth 
the Divine ideal of life, closes with strong exhorta- 
tion for its attainment. Jesus solemnly enjoins 
the duty of righteousness. It is a strenuous under- 
taking, in which men must follow only trustworthy 
guides. And this riyhteousness does not consist in 
mere profession, but in actually being and doing 
what God wills. 

It must remain a matter of doubt whether the 
two verses, Mt 7-4, belonged originally to the 
Sermon. The thought presented by them has no 
topical connexion with 7}-!%, but, on the view that 
7'* is a concluding hortatory section, such a 
relation could not be required ; while this thought 
is entirely suitable to a portion of the discourse 
setting forth the duty of righteousness. The only 
serious argument against the Matthzean position of 
the verses is that Luke seems to have them in 
another and an original setting, 13%-* ; perhaps it 
can be maintained in reply that these passaves are 
not parallel, but belong to different occasions, and 
are rightly placed in each of the Gospels.* That 
the gospel demands are lofty, severe, and exclu- 
sive, so that to become a member of the Kingdom 
requires complete self-commitment and an un- 
ceasing struggle to attain the ideal, is what Jesus 
teaches in these verses. The ‘small gate’ and the 
‘narrow way’ forcibly express this idea. The 
figure is perhaps drawn from the Oriental city, to 
which the Kingdom of God is sometimes likened 
(cf. He 11° 12%, Rev 213). The ‘gate’ signities 
one’s entrance into the Kingdom as present, and 
the ‘way’ signifies his earnest life thereafter.t 
Jesus’ statement that ‘few will find their way into 
the kingdom’ is perhaps best explained out of the 
circumstances of His ministry, instead of being 
taken eschatologically asin Luke. It would then 
refer to the small number of real followers whom 
Jesus had secured as a result of His work—a fact 
which must have impressed the disciples, and for 
which they may well have sought an explanation 
from Him. His reply was thus along the line of His 
teaching about the growth of the Kingdom (Mt 13), 
that time was required to achieve numbers and 
maturity.t The parallel saying in Lk 13%, which 
is made by its context (vv.»™”) to refer to the 
number of gehts ultimately to be saved, states— 
not that the whole number will be small, which 


* Quod tibi fieri non vis, alteri ne feceris’; and in Confucius we 
read, ‘ Do not to others what you would not wish done to your- 
self’ (Legge, Chinese Classics, i. 191f.). Other parallels have 
been collected by Wiinsche and Wetetein. See literature cited 
in Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers? (1897), p. 142f. 

* This is the view of Neander, Tholuck, Achelis, and all who 
defend the unity of Matthew's discourse; while Mt 713.14 ig 
regarded as material extraneous to the Sermon by Feine, Godet, 
B. Weiss, and others. A comparison of the Matthswan and Lukan 

s shows that Matthew as usual has the longer and more 
fieeeaty form, while Luke gives much the same idea in briefer 
form and different words. In the former the figures are the 
‘vate’ and the ‘way,’ in the latter it is the ‘door.’ The final 
clause of each passage is strikingly varied: Matthew reads, xa 
OA yes Sieiv of topiexertis aityy, While Luke O71 werAsi, Alva 


vues, Unriwoves eosrlsiy xas oux igyrvovess. According to Luke, 
fic request 


e statement was made by Jesus in reply to a speci 
from some one, ‘Lord, are they few that saved ?’ and after 
the close of the Galilzan ministry when Jesus was journeying to 
Jerusalem. Then what follows in the Lukan account (sits) 
makes this question refer to the Final Judgment. ut in 
Matthew the saying does not appear to be eschatological ; nor 
does the statement that ‘there are few who find the narrow 
way’ appear suitable to the Sermon, since at this time Jesus’ 
ninistry was meeting with large success—much more suitable 
would it have been after the disappointed withdrawal of the 
Galiljan multitude, when in sorrowful isolation and rejection 
Jesus was going up to Jerusalem for the cross. Luke’s position 
of the saying may therefore be better than that of the First 

1, while the original form and intent of the saying may 
have been better preserved by Matthew. 

t ors is read at the beginning of v.14 by nearly all modern 
editors and commentators, on the authority of XB and other 
important witnesses. +/, which is preferred by Lachmann, 
Treyelles, Meyer, and Achelis, has strong secondary attestation 

¢ Similarly Tholuck, Achelis, and others. 
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could not be trne on any possible view of Jesus’ 
teaching or of the world—but that ‘ many will fail.’ 
If the saying is authentic in this form (it may have 
become modified when an escliatological meaning 
was read into it), Jesus is more likely to have 
intended it as a practical admonition than as an 
omniscient disclosure of the outcome of the Final 
Judgment. It is worthy of note that we find in 
Mt 74 the significant term {wh to denote the full, 
blessed existence which comes to him who does 
God’s will. This word, so common in the Gospel 
of John (14 335 3 54- 26. 39 G27. 88. H. 61 1919 e? a7.) occurs 
but rarely in this sense in the Synoptic Guspels 
(Che. Upside h in the S it 

e next in the Sermon, as it appears 
in Mt 74**=Lk get uite surely ielonce as a 
whole to the historical discourse.* * Since it is the 
duty of all men to attain righteousness, it becomes 
a matter of the utmost importance that men shall 
choose true teachers who will teach them what 
true righteousness is, and how it is to be attained. 
The false teachers + against whom He warns them 
are all those morally blind and unworthy indi- 
viduals who assume to guide men into the Kingdom 
of God. Outstanding representatives of this class 
were those scribes and Pharisees of Jesus’ day whom 
He described in the severe language of Mt 23; 
doubtless He had them in mind—blind guides (Mt 
15) and hypocrites, unfit for the task which the 
performed of teaching the people religion.~ If 
this was the explicit and primary reference of 
Jesus’ saying in v.4, there is no reason why it 
should not implicitly refer to other incompetent 
and bad teachers such as appeared in the early 
years of Christianity. Any one who assumes to 
teach ep a and morals without himself living 
the upright life comes within that class against 
which Jesus ese yt warning. And whether 
they are bad or good, false or true teachers, can be 
known by their ‘ fruits,’ ¢.e. by their character and 
their service. If they manifest the ‘fruit of the 
Spirit’ as St. Paul describes it in Gal 5°, they 
will be trustworthy teachers and guides. § 

That Jesus has in mind the practical manifesta- 
tion of righteousness in thought and conduct is 
proved by the verse which immediately follows 
this paragraph, Mt 7, in which He says that only 
those persons shall enter the Kingdom of Heaven 
who God’s will. Jesus neither here nor else- 
where put the emphasis opon creed apart from 
character, which the Church has done from the 
2nd cent. until our own. His aim was to make 
individual men and a human brotherhood, not 


* For v.18 there {s no parallel in Luke, but there ig no reason 
to question ite authenticity, and it is not foreigy to this con- 
nexion. For v.!9 also there is no parallel in Luke; it may bea 
verbal reproduction of Mt 310, per imported into this con- 
text in ion because of the similarity of the figure and 
the theme, cf. Mt 1513, Jn 152 6 (80 Feine, Wendt, and others). 
Again, v.% is a repetition of v.!6s, perhaps therefore a subse- 
quent e sion, resumptive of the main thought after the 
interpolation of v.'8 And, finally, Lk 64 is clearly extraneous 
to the Sermon, having vane its historical setting at Mt 1254f. 
(so Feine against Wendt). e original portion of this para- 

h may thus have been Mt 71518= Lk 6436, The two reporte 

ve the same idea in the same figure, but are peculiarly variant 

in manner of expression ; it is not likely that they started from 
a common Greek tion. 

¢ The term ‘prophet’ in both OT and NT denotes primarily 
the teacher of religious truth and duty, and has no other import 


in this e. 

$ 8o Tholwok, Achelis, Feine, Ibbeken, B. Weiss. The figure 
of welves and sheep was & common one among a pastoral people 
& Is 116 655, Mt 1016, Jn 1013, Ac 202%), but only here in the 

ible is found the idea of the wolf in sheep’s clothing, as in 
Z'sop's Fables. 

§ There was never any justification for the Roman Catholic 
view, og te by Calvin and sometimes promuee? even by 
Luther, that the xapweei in these verses signified primarily, 
indeed exclusively, sound doctrines. It is, of course, true that 
those who teach false d es cannot be safe guides, but the 
Bible rightly interpreted is the criterion of sound doctrines, not 
the pra1ouncements of any ecclesiastical organization past, 
preernt. or future. 


a system of theology. Love, mercy, and peac 
purity, trust, and helpfulness, were the tests o 
ness which Jesus established (Mt 5°-7!3 2531-4), 
nasmuch as He came for the express I ied ies of 
making God’s will known, and in His words, 
deeds, and character did make God’s will manifest 
to men, He can only mean that men must do and be 
what He has thus taught them. Luke’s form of 
the saying 6“ is therefore equivalent to Matthew’s, 
although so differently worded.* As was seen in 
Feitiaapeat a hee third petition of the Lord’s Prayer, 
‘Thy will be done’ (Mt 6°), the will of God is the 
one thing to be accomplished ; for this Jesus lived 
(Jn 6), and for this He would have us live (Mt 
12” 2)%-31), His statement that only such shall 
‘enter the Kingdom of Heaven’ seems to be an 
intentional echo and return to the words of Mt 5®. 
_ The following two verses, Mt 7 *, stand here 
in all probability as aresult of compilation. Luke 
gives them in another connexion, which appears 
ones (13%*-) ; and since they refer to the Last 
Judgment, they belong, with Jesus’ other eschato- 
logical teaching, to the closing months of His 
ministry. One needs only to consider carefully 
the time, circumstances, audience, and purpose of 
the Sermon to see that these verses present an 
idea, and sound a note, which do not belong to 
this occasion and discourse.t Nevertheless, they 
contain authentic teaching of Jesus, and teaching 
of profound meaning. The thought is analogous to 
that of Mt 7”! in affirming that nothing admit 
to the Kingdom but the actual attainment of right- 
eousness (cf. Lk 10”). The profession of Chris- 
tianity, the Prouching of Christianity, even the 
production of some good results for the Christian 
cause, shall not in themselves alone secure salva- 
tion, for the criterion of judgment in the great 
J udgment Day shall be a genuine realization of 
God’s will in and through one’s self. And Luke 
adds (13%-*), what is germane to this connexion, 
that ‘there are last which shall be first, and there 
are first which shall be last’ (cf. Mt 84 19%) ; te, 
some who, like the Pharisees of Jesus’ day, had 
had a great reputation for piety, and had been 
looked upon as models of righteousness, shall be 
shown to have been selfish, vain, and hypocritical, 
unworthy to enter the Kingdom of God; while 
other obscure and once despised persons shall find 
a welcome there (cf. Lk 18*"*).+ 

And, finally, the duty of righteousness is most 

*Mt 73l Oc was b diver pos Kipss xipss sictisiosras als tiv 

Bacirsiay vérv ovpecras, &AA’ 6 wosciv TO OiAnse Tou warpos fLov TOU é» 
Tos evpavess. k 646 Ti 36 pes xadssrs Kupss xipst, nei ov wessive 
% Alves; 
: t bo Feine, Godet, Ibbeken, Weizsicker, Wendt, and others. 
The parallel sayings, Mt -==Lk 1826, give the same idea, 
with wide divergence of expression. It may be true, as Ibbeken 
thinks, that the three acts named in Mt 723 sound improbable 
on Jesus’ lips (certainly they are foreign to the Sermon), and 
they may therefore reflect the experiences of the Apostolic age. 
But Lk 1825 ‘We did eat and drink in thy presence, and thou 
didst teach in our streets,’ is also not without difficulty, because 
so insipid and un-Jewish. The better explanation is that the 
Matthwan verses are authentic, but belong to the close of the 
ministry ; while Lk 1328 has been universa In the second 
verse of each passage, Mt 73=Lk 1327, there is identity of 
thought, with some variation of language. The phrase, ‘ pire 
from me, ye that work iniquity,’ is a quotation from Ps 68 (cf. 
Mt 1331f. 2541); its two Greek forms here, awexapsize da’ issu of 
ipyatépesres TH dvoias (Mt.) and arerrnrs amr’ ier, wheres ipyeres 
ed snes (uk), present an interesting minute problem of transla- 
tion and transmission. 

t Mt 721-23 has a value also for determining the Christological 
conceptions of the Synoptic Gospels. See particularly Schlatter 
in Greifswalder Studien (1895), pp. 83-105. This e is only 
one of a number where Jesus a pin as Claiming the Divine 
prerogative of Judge at the Final Judgment (Mt 2631-46 1 9S2t 
1127-30, Mk 838, Lk 2018; of. Jn 527 1248, Ac 1731, Ro 216, 2 Co §10), 
a function appropriate to the Messiah. It would require a 
radical treatment of the Gospel narratives to explain this idea 
of Jesus as Judge as an exaggerated Apostolic appreciation of 
Him. The uniqueness of Christ in mission, person, teaching 
and career—in other words, His Divinity—cannot well be denied 
by a serious historical interpretation of the Gospels; and when 


this uniqueness is recognized, it is not difficult to admit Jesus 
otfice as Judge. 
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impressively set forth at the close of the whole 
discourse by the parable of the Two House-builders 
(Mt 7%*"7= Lk 6*"-*).* That this piece belongs to 
the Sermon, and forms its remarkable conclusion 
(as the od» in v.™ sug. ests), can be considgred 
certain. The parable follows logically upon v.?', 
enlarging and enforcing the ing therein. It 
is a saying of tremendous strength. The life which 
Jesus has depicted in the Sermon as the ideal 
life is wonderfully beautiful, inspiring, and attrac- 
tive to every sincere soul. But men were likely 
to recognize and to reverence this ideal without 
achieviny it, since that is the earnest and arduous 
labour of a lifetime. Hence Jesus meets them with 
the solemn affirmation that the duty of actuall 
doing what He teaches is imperative; that it sh 
be of no avail for them to have listened to His 
words, if they do not straightway go and live the life 
which as God’s will He has described to them. 

5. THE RELATION OF THE SERMON ON THE 
Mount TO JESUS’ TEACHING AS A WHOLE.—The 
teaching contained in the Sermon on the Mount 
was given in the middle portion of Jesus’ Gali- 
lean ministry, when enthusiastic multitudes were 
hearing Him and many followers attended Him. 
It was in this period that He gave the general 
teaching about the Kingdom of God —what it 
consisted in, what it brought to men, what it 
required of men, what relation He Himself sus- 
tained to it, and what its future was to be. The 
Sermon is an epitome of this general teaching, 
condensing the whole into a brief statement and 
exposition of the ideal of life, given for the prac- 
tical purpose of a simple guide to right thought 
and conduct. It showed the multitude what He as 
a teacher of religion had to present as truth and 
duty, with which they could readily contrast their 
own and the current ideals. 

Jesus confined His teaching entirely to the religio- 
ethical field ; and in this field He dealt with essen- 
tial truths, facts, and principles rather than with the 
speculative mysteries of the universe or with the 
casuistry of ethics. Consequently, He taught again 
and again the same things, to different persons, 
under different circumstances, and in different ways 
and lights. A close organic relation unites all 
Jesus’ teachings, each involving the other, and all 
together illuminating the path of human existence. 
The Gospel was so brief and simple that it had not 
to be committed to writing like the philosophy and 
the ethics of the schools. Common men could 
comprehend and communicate Jesus’ nese F 
His was a universal message which all could 
grasp; it presented an ideal to which all could 
aspire and attain. 

As has been abundantly seen, the Sermon on the 
Mount seta forth Jesus’ conception of what men 
should be and do as members of the Kingdom 
which He came to establish in the world (not as a 
new movement entirely, but as giving higher con- 
tent and greater imp to a movement which 
God had inaugurated with the very creation of 
the human poe The true righteousness is de- 
termined by 3; as He is the source of all life, 
so it is He who determines what that life shall be. 
Ethical obligations rest therefore upon religious 
truths. The ideal of a man’s life is to be derived 
from God, and for ita realization he is responsible 
to God. The aim of man’s life is to achieve that 

nal character and service which fulfil the 
e manhood, after the pattern of Christ, and to 
advance as far as possible the real brotherhood of 


* See the text of both pene quoted above under i. 8. The 
Lukan form of the parable is 

acter; the Jewish phraseology is largely removed, and the 
eralized so as to be rane to any locality. 
e other hand, gives a faithful picture of the 
conditions of house-building in the wadis of Galilee. Again, 
also, the literary superiority belongs to the First Gospel. 
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all men as sons of the one common Heavenly 
Father. The Kingdom of God in its Divine aspect 
is the purpose, love, and power of God which de- 
termine and accomplish this ideal condition; in 
its human collective aspect it is the company of 
those who have earnestly set about the tion, 
in themselves and among men, of this Divine ideal. 
So that Jesus can sum up all duty, individual and 
social, in the one injunction to ‘Seek supremel 

the kingdom of God, and the righteousness whic 

he wills’ (Mt 6", Lk 128; cf. Mt 22%®), And 
this righteousness is primarily an internal char- 
ss Enc it is apprehended within the man. The 
religio-ethical ideal which God implants in every 
human heart must be heeded b man, and 
his life must become conformed to it. Created b 

God in His own image, men must attain to . 
likeness; and this attainment is, first of all, the 


recognition of and obedience to the ideal of life 
which God furnishes in the soul, moved and guided 
by the teaching and example of Jesus. Those 


persons will achieve perfect self-realization who 
enter into complete communion with God, hearing 
His voice, and doing His will as revealed within 
themselves and in and through Christ. 

The absolute assurance of Jesus that He can 
reveal the will of God to men, and that this is His 
mission in the world, is a guarantee of the trust- 
worthiness of His teaching. If the Sermon on the 
Mount contains few explicit statements concernin 
the person of Christ such as abound in the Fourt 
Gospel, it is none the less true that the implica- 
tions of the discourse are equally high. The 
Divine personality, knowledge, and authority of 
Jesus are the foundation on which the discourse 
rests. The p es, Mt 61-17 72-3, only state 
what all the teaching involves, that He who speaks 
these words is ‘the Son of God’ in the highest 
sense, sustaining to Him a unique relation, and 
rendering to men a unique service. The value of 
the Sermon cannot therefore be overestimated, 
and the historical study or critical treatment of 
this material should never dominate or obscure 
the fact that this teaching is a Divine revelation 
of the will of God for men which is forthwith to be 
accomplished upon the earth. 


LiTgRaTuRE.—For the ees from, and allusions 
Sermon on the Mount in 


to, the 


terung d. Evangelion aus Talmud u. Midrasch ; Dalman, 
Die Worte g ped Bd. 1 (1898) (Eng. tr. 1902). ? 

treatment 

Sermone 


of the Sermon on the A 
Domini in Monte (Op., ed. Bened. vol. ili.) [Eng. tr. in 


and Post-Nicene ers,’ pp. 63}; it is an important work of 


interpretation, containing much that is of ent value. 
Elsewhere in his writings Augustine dealt er with the 
Sermon, presenting in some respects different views. Trench 
collected all this material and prepared a of it, which he 

ublished under the title, Expusition of Sermon on the 

ount, drawn from the Writings of St. Augustine (8rd ed. 
rev. 1869). Useful also are the interpretations of Origen, 


Comm. on Hatthew io? ed. vols, iii. aay 
Jerome, Comm. on Matthew (Op., ed. Vallarsi, vol. vii.)3 

rysostom, Homilies on Matthew (Op., ed. Montfaucon, vol. 
vil.); Hilarius Pictaviensis, Comm. on Matthew (Op., ed 
Oberthiir, vol. vii.); the work of the Auctor yf sed Imperfecti, 
and the very brief matter in the Comm. on Four Gospels 


Walch, vol. vii.); and after him, Calvin in his Harmony 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke (rats, ed. 1885-1888, vols. i. il. 


pp. 30-40 (Eng. tr. pp. 41-49}. 

The Modern period has provided many works upon the 
Sermon on the Mount, some of them of great value. The 
standard work upon the ra herprede Ch past rape years has 
been that of Tholuck, Die Christé (ist 1888; 5th 


wenatchee 
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ed. Gotha, 1872, pp. 484 (Eng. ‘tr. from 4th Germ. ed., Edin- 
burgh, 1860, pp. 443]), and this still remains the moet valuable 
volume on the Sermon, although a portion of the contents is 
mow antiquated. Next in extent and importance is the equally 
elaborate work of Achelis, Die Bergpredigt (Bielefeld, 1875, pp. 
492). Other works of scientific character, but smaller dimen- 
sions, are: Feine, ‘ Die Texte der Bergpredigt bei Matthaus u. 
bei Lukas,’ in Jahrbucher fdr Protestantische , 1885, 

dem é 


Peirlin Steinmeyer, Dis Rede des Herrn auf 


lin, 1885, 156); Ibbeken, Die Bergpredigt Jesus (2nd 
ed., Einbeck, Tio, pp. 216); Hugo Weiss (Rom. Cath.), Dis 
Bergpredigt Christi iburg, 1892, pp. 111); Grawert, Die 
nach Matthdus burg, 1900, pp. ma) Heinrici, 

Die Y lenkritisch unieroucht (Leipzig, 1900, 
pp. 81), and a second part d with the interpretation is 
Sermon on the Mount (New York, 1902, pp. 


ee Bacon, 
)}.—Homiletic treatments of the Sermon are numerous in 
German, French, and English. An anonymous work, Die 
Bergpredigt (Giitersloh, 1881, pp. 42); Grilich ’ 
des Herrn Jesu Christi (Meissen, 1886, pp. 148); Harnisc 

des Horrn (Breslau, 1901, pp. 85) ; Die 


t des Herrn (Leipzig, 1991), pp. 521; Monneron, Le Sermon 
sur la Mi usanne, 1889, pp. 412); J. B. Bousset, Le 
Sermon sur ontagne (Paris, 1900, pp. 150 (Eng. tr., New 
York, 1900, a The beat English work is by C. Gore, The 
Sermon 


on 


further, W. B. Oarpe 
1895, 800). Of special importance are the works of 
M ommentar iber 


eyer, Morison, Keil, roadus, Kiibe 
Plummer), and both Matthew and Luke (Benge 
Bleek, Olshausen, E Fritzsche, Kuindl, Néegen, et. ai.) 


esa. 
special portions and of the Sermon 
has been cited in the footnotes. . W. VoTaw. 
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troduction. 
i. Distribution of the Jewish Population 
q a. in the Holy Land. 


en. 
Constitution. 
fv. tions. 
\ v. Parties. 

vi, Education and Culture. 


4 vil The Jews of the Diaspo 
ews of the ra. 
Literature. 


The Advent of Christ falls within the penulti- 
mate period of that era of Israelitish history which 
begins with the Return of the Jews from Babylon 
(B.C. 538) and ends with the Fall of Jerusaleni 
(A.D. 70). From both an external and an internal 
rome of view, this era marks a far-reaching trans- 
ormation of the conditions of-Jewish life. At 
the outset, Judea, which was not quite the same 
in extent as the ancient kingdom of Judah, forms 
a small P abies of the Persian, and afterwards 
of the Greek Empire. The population, at first 
scanty and poor, ually increases, and, under 
the orderly arrangements of the Law, attains to 
a certain measure of prosperity. But internal 
party-strife consumes its strength, and, under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, reaches such a height that 
this Seleucid monarch, in the pride of his Greek 
culture, but with political shortsightedness, forms 
the resolution of entirely rooting out the proper 
Jewish religion. This period of extreme danger 
is unexpectedly followed by. brilliant revival of 
the Jewish State, which recalls the flourishing 
period of pre-exilic history, and which struck the 
por themselves in this light. The nation shakes 
itself free from the thay Se Aue and the Has- 
monean princes not only me high priests, but 
finally assume the title of ‘king.’ This glory, 
however, is of short duration, and the Jewish 
pecre are rudely awakened from their dream. 

he internal dissensions that followed the death 
of auey Alexandra, hasten the intervention of 
the Romans, and lead to the conquest of Jerusalem 
bv Pompey (B.c. 63). The Romans do not, how- 
ever, destroy the Jewish State, but allow it to 
contixae under a variety of chan ing forms, until 
at last the perpetual discontent of the Jews leads 
to the outbreak of the desperate war for freedom, 
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which issued in the destruction of the State and 
the Temple. 

From the spiritual point of view, this period 
marks the development of Judaism in opposition 
to the national life and the religion of the pre- 
exilic period. The deeper foundation of this is 
found in the remarkable recasting which the 
Jewish spirit underwent during the Exile. No- 
where else in the history of mankind is there an 
instance of a people being transformed in so 
wonderful and radical a fashion as the Jews in the 
course of their captivity in Babylon. They left 
Babylon a body whose true life lay not in the 
actual state of things, but in future expectations 
and in a world of cultus-notions created out of 
recollections of the past. To the actual world they 
sought to accommodate themselves upon certain 
abstract principles, and, when this attempt failed, 
they withdrew aaipohe into that spiritual world 
which was constructed wholly according to those 
dogmatic principles. They found their support in 
the Messianic expectation, for the sake-ot-whict 
they submitted to the burdensome prescriptions 
of the Law, which were intended to shield them 
from the heathen impurity of the world, and 
thereby render them worthy to hail the advent of 
the Messianic glory. Yet it is not to be over- 
looked, in this connexion, that the noblest spirita 
in the Jewish community, especially during the 
earlier periods of the t-exilic era, filled those 
outward forms with a rich inward content. There 
still survived in them the pure Bain hetic spiri 
and the ideas created by men like Jeremiah an 
Deutero-Isaiah ; nay, the writings which emanated 
from this period, such as the Psalms and the Book 
of Job, touch us almost more nearly than the 
writings of those prophets, because the ideas con- 
tained in them have found simpler expression and 
are less closely bound up with the historical form. 
But the conditions under which the Jews lived 
seldom permitted a lengthened enjoyment of this 
contemplative life. Not only were they disturbed 
in their rest by contact with the heathen world, 
but even amongst themselves there were men of a 
different disposition, whose recollections turned 
rather to their pre-exilic forefathers, and who, 
with a stronger sense of actualities, plunged vigor- 
ously into the relations of life, and sought to 
help themselves. Between them and the ‘quiet 
in the land’ there grew up an ever-increasing 
opposition, which may be regarded as the moving 
factor in the post-exilic history. Through these 
conflicts with opposition without and within, not 
only was the stricter Judaism disturbed, but it 
was driven also to the discussion of the great 
religious problems and to new developments. The 
fruits of these spiritual straggles may be seen 
in the entirely new conception of the state of man 
after death and in the transformation of the 
Messianic hope, which in the pepe tic litera- 
ture seeks to free itself from nationgl limitations 
and takes a start in the direction of universal- 
ism. It may be safely concluded that, in this move- 
ment, contact with foreign forms of thought was 
not without importance—primarily contact with 
Parsism, secondarily with the Greek world. 

i. DISTRIBUTION OF THE JEWISH POPULATION 
IN THE HOLY LAND. — Leaving out of account 
meanwhile those Israelites who were scattered in 
various lands, the Jewish population was at first 
confined to Judea proper, from which the Israel- 
ites derived their now universally current appella- 
tion (Gr. ’Iovdaia, Germ. ‘Juden,’ Eng. ‘Jews’). 
The land taken B scone of by the returning 
exiles was considerably smaller in the southern 
direction than in pre-exilic times. Whereas for. 
merly Beersheba was regarded as the southern 
limit, the part of Judzea that lay to the south had 
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possession of during the Exile by the | (Sir 50% ‘Two nations my soul abhorreth, 


Edomites, and the post-exilic community was at 
first far too weak to drive back the intruders.* 
The boundary between this New-Edom and Judza 
was formed in the 2nd cent. B.c. by the town of 
Beth-zur, and this was, in all probability, approxi- 
mately the division between the cigs yaa terri- 
tories also at an earlier iod. ceording to 


Neh 6, the original N.W. boun ap to 
have been the Plain of Ono (dik ‘ath 'Und, probably 
the modern Ke/r-Gnd4). But ata later period the 


pecan’ obese lived at ecunaaagr are with the 
ews, must have got possession of three places 
inhabited by Jews, namely ie bir Ramathain: 
and Aphzrema (1 Mac 11*). the Maccabeean 
period, however, Judza underwent considerable 
og ae The three places just named were 

en from the Samaritans and restored to the 
Jews as early as the time of Jonathan. After- 
wards the boundary was extended still farther to 
the north, for, according to Josephus (BJ IL iii 5; 
Ant. XIV. iii. 4), the N. boundary of Judza ran b 
Borkaos (prob. the modern Berkit) in the hill- 
country and Koresw (now Kurdwa) in the Jordan 
Valley. The country in the south inhabited by the 
ee sola hd bore the ne Idumea, was 
conque oO yreanus. it was originall 
Israelitish d, the inhabitants were compell 
to adopt the Law and submit to circumcision. 
Accordingly, from that time onwards (in confor- 
mity with the Brescurion of Dt 23%), they were 

rded as Jews, a Ghar they continue to be 

ed Idumeans. That they also ed them- 
selves as genuine Jews is evident, for instance, 
from the words attributed to them by Josephus 
(BJ Iv. iv. 4, ra» warpluy lepoy . . . THs Kowis 
warpldos), but of course their foreign origin could 
not be wholly forgotten.t On the other hand, in 
the cities on the Mediterranean coast, which had 
only transitory periods of subjection to the Jews, 
the population was preponderatingly heathen, al- 
though considerable Jewish minorities existed in 
them. Only in Joppa (Jaffa) were the Jews in 
the majority, this city having continued after the 
death of Herod to be united with Judea. During 
the war for freedom it played, eaealranse a 
prominent part, and had to be twice captured by 
the Romans (Jos. Ané. Vil. xi. 4; BJ IL xviii. 10, 
Il. ix. 2). 

To the north of Judza lay Samaria, which 
stretched as far as the Plain of Jezreel. The 
population of this district sprang y from the 
ancient Israelites, but had received a strong inter- 
mixture through the heathen peoples who were 
settled here by the Assyrian conquerors (cf. 2 K 
17*@). In course of time these heathen elements 
were absorbed by the Israelitish remnants, but the 
ill-will shown by the Samaritans towards the re- 
turning Jews kept the latter from ever forgetting 
the impure origin of their northern nei:hbours. 
Matters came to an open breach when the Samari- 
tans built a temple of their own upon Mt. Gerizim, 
and thus renounced all connexion with the com- 
munity at Jerusalem. It is true that they, 
equally with the Jews, acknowled the Law, 
but the breach remained irreparable, and the 
Samaritans continued excluded from the further 
development of Judaism. The contempt of the 
Jews which found vent in the nickname ‘Cuth- 
aro ge Ant. IX. xiv. 8, xr. iv. 4, and in the 
Talmud), and which finds very ression 
on the part even of the otherwise mild Sira 

* On Neh 11%. of. , above E. , 
J jose, ne above all, E. Mayer, Hnistehung des 


t J be | Idumman, he wes 
only balls Jew (Ant. xiv. xii. 2) On the other 


and 
the third is no people: the inhabitants of Seir and 
Philistia, and the foolish nation that dwelleth in 
Sichem’), was repaid by the Samaritans with bitter 
aie here Spann iteelf at times in the 
orm of attacks upon the pilgrims journeying to 
Jerusalem, who, in consequence, frequently pre- 
ferred to take the long roundabout way by the 
east of the Jordan (Lk 9%, Mk 10'; Jos. Ané. XX. 
vi. 1). The destruction of the Gerizim temple 
by John Hyrcanus made no change in these re 
lations, but rather embittered the feelings of the 
Samaritans still more. 

As to Galilee, we learn from 1 Mac 5 that in 
the course of the post-exilic period Jews had 
settled in it, but that during the first half of the 
2nd cent. B.C. these were still s0 few that they could 
not hold their own against the heathen popula- 
tion, and were consequently brought by Simon 
to Jerusalem. It was not until the time of 
Aristobulus 1, as Schiirer (GJV* iL 275f.) was 
the first to prove, that this portion of the land 
and its inhabitants, regarding whose nationality 
we have unfortunately no more precise informa- 
tion, were ig Aare on the same ground as the 
Idumzans to adopt the Law (Jos. Ané. XML xi. 3). 
It is extremely probable, however, that there were 
further settlements of Jews of purer birth in these 
fertile districts, so that they me more com- 
pletely Judaized. It is characteristic in this re- 
s that Judith (8%) speaks of ‘our fathers,’ i.e. 
the ancient Israelites. At the time of Christ the 
land of Galilee was essentially Jewish, and had its 
Pharisees and scribes (Lk 7*, Mt 8”), as wel as 
its syna es (Mt 12°, Lk 4675). The designa- 
tion ‘h ews’ is never applied to the Galilzans 
as it is to the Idumeans.* It may be added 
that the Judaizing of Galilee embraced only the 
southern portion of it, for Kedesh, lying to the 
west of Lake Hfileh, marked the boundary be- 
tween the land inhabited by Jews and the territory 
of the Tyrians.t 

A similar condition of thi prevailed also in 
the country to the cast of the Jordan. Here, too, 
there had been numerous settlements of Jews, 
who, however, were so hard pressed by the 
heathen that Judas Maccabzeus brought them to 
Jerusalem (1 Mac 5%). But at a later period the 
middle portion of the trans-Jordanic tract was 
conquered by Alexander Jannzus, and the Law 
im upon its inhabitants for the same reason 
as in the case of the Idumzans (cf. Jos. Ané. XIII. 
xv. 4). As the boundaries of Perea (jrv3 Gx), the 
district inhabited ny, the Jews, preg be gives : 
Pella on the north, Philadelphia on the east, and 
Macherus on the south. Considerable tracts, 
however, of the trans-Jordanic country belonged 
to the Hellenistic cities, which were i 
numerous here, and in which the Jews constitu 
only a minority. Also in the northern portion 
(Batanza, itis, Auranitis, and Trachonitis) 
the population was half-heathen half-Jewish (Jos. 
BJ i. iii. 5f.). But the Jewish element was 
strengthened by the Babylonian Jews whom Herod 
transplanted here in order to combat the plague 
of rob (Jos. Ané. XVI. ii. 13). 

The task which, since the time of Ezra, had 
been assigned to strict Jews—the task of maintain- 
ing a complete isolation from the heathen world— 
was thus an extremely difficult one; for not only 
were they surrounded on all sides by the heathen, 
but Hellenistic cities intruded as enclaves in the 
midst of the Jewish country itself. Moreover, 
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the rapid development of commerce brought the 
Jews into close contact with foreigners, while, 
finally, the foreign rule naturally introduced many 
non-Jewish elements into the land. The attractive 
influence which Greek culture exercised over the 
Jews is shown by the history of events immediately 
preceding the Maccabeean era; and even the Has- 
monzans who originally came forward to oppose 
the ethnicizing of the Jews, were afterwards 
increasingly attracted by Hellenism, sothat Aristo- 
bulus 1. actually received the surname of 2:Aé\Anv 
(‘friend of the Greeks’). Herod the Great, too, 
in spite of his essentially barbarian nature, sought 
to pose as a patron of Greek culture, surrounded 
himself with Greek orators and writers, had his 
sons educated at Rome, and made his appearance 
as a pure Greek in the Hellenistic cities that were 
subject to him. Nay, even in Jerusalem, to the 
scandal of the Jews, he caused theatres, circuses, 
and other Greek buildings to be erected. The 
same course was pursued by his successors. 
Tiberias, for instance, was a city with a perfectly 
pronounced Greek stamp, which may account for 
the fact that Jesus never visited it. The main- 
taining of Jewish uniqueness unimpaired was, we 
repeat, a very difficult task ; much more difficult in 
Palestine than for the Jews of the Diaspora, who 
found themselves in unequivocal opposition to their 
vironment. 
{| ii, LANGUAGES.—The language of the Jews 
who returned to Palestine from Babylon was Old 
Hebrew. But even during the Persian domination 
Aramaic, which was then the language of com- 
meréerand diplomacy, began to force its way 
among the Jews as with the neighbouring peoples. 
The earliest traces of this are found in the extracts 
in the Book of Ezra drawn from an Aramaic 
historical writing. The Book of Daniel, composed 
in the 2nd cent. B.C., is written partly in Aramaic. 
_ At the time of Christ the ordinary speech of the 
' people had come to be Aramaic, as is evident not 
only from the New Testament, but from various 
cultus terms used by Josephus, and from state- 
ments contained in the older Jewish literature. 


The n consequence of this change was the 
custom Of Having tis passage of Scripture which 
were read in the synagogue followed Bg an 
Aramaic translation—a custom which the hna 
elt as an ancient inheritance. The 

c spoken by the Jews was a dialect of the 
Western aic, the pronunciation of which, 
moreover, differed somewhat in different parts of 


the country, varying sent amongst the Samaritans 


as compared ws. * 
The Old Hebrew language yielded, wate 
ore 


agp Bice iz} a ciple yr ‘idiom, and, be ce 
it di t develo a final species, the 
80 - called New Hebrew. Even after men had 
ae to write in Aramaic, Hebrew writings were 
still com 3 6g. the Book of Chronicles (¢. 300 
B.c.), the Book of Sirach (not long after 200), 
various Psalms belonging to the Maccabean 
period, and the Book of esiastes. The Has- 
monean rulers, who above all laboured for a 
national reawakening, favoured the ancient speech, 
as the Hebrew legends on their coins show; and 
the First Book of Maccabees was unquestionably 
written in Hebrew. But the last remark applies 
also to the Psalms of Solomon, which emanated 
from the middle of the last century B.C., and to 
the mp ie of Baruch and Ezra, composed 
after the Fall of Jerusalem. Later still, Hebrew 
continued to be for long the lan e of teachers 
of the Law, so that the Mishna (2nd cent. A.D.) is 
composed in New Hebrew. It was only after the 
date last named that Hebrew ceased to 

© Cf. Mt 267%; Dalman, Granwnattk des “dd.-pal. Aramétech, 
3 fi., Die Worte Jesu, i. 64. 
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language, and subsequently played the same réle 
as Latin did in the Middle Ages. See, further, 
Driver, LOT® 503 ff. 

Along with the idioms just discussed, we have 
to take into account, for NT times, also the Greek 
language. The factors we noticed as favouring 
the introduction of Greek culture paved the way 
also for the lan e of Greece. The clearest 
evidence of this is afforded by the very numerous 
Greek words adopted into the languages of the 
Jews. A few of these are found even in the 
Book of Daniel, notably such as are names of 
musical instruments (Driver, /.c. 501). In all 
probability pox of Ca 3° must also be considered 
Greek (=qopetov), and perhaps we should assi 
to the same category some other terms in the 
Song of Songs (7.c. 449n.). In the Book of Ecclesi- 
astes, again, we have Heb. renderings of Gr. 
forms of expression, such as si» nivy=ed xwpdr- 
rey, UpyD NNA=vP HArAlw, etc. In the post-Biblical 
literature we encounter a large number of 
Greek loan-words, especially in the domain of 
political administration, or of commerce, or of 
public institutions.* It is characteristic, further, 
that, whereas on some of the later coins of the 
Hasmoneans we find Hebrew legends side by side 
with the Greek, the coins of the Herod family 
bear only Greek inscriptions. It may be held as 
certain that every Jew who made any claim to 
higher culture, and therefore in particular every 
one who was brought into contact with the court, 
understood and spoke Greek. Traders also must 
be assumed to have had a certain acquaintance 
with this tongue. And those Jews who lived in 
the immediate vicinity of districts where Greek 
was spoken would doubtless acquire the habit from 
their youth of using the Greek as well as the 
Aramaic lan e. But how far it was customary 
elsewhere to learn Greek, and how far the know- 
ledge of this language had penetrated among the 
general body of the people, cannot be determined 
with certainty. According to Sé¢d ix. 14, durin 
the war with Quietus [so read instead of with 
Titus ’] in 115-117, it was forbidden that any one 
should teach his son Greek. From this we may 
infer that until then this had been a usual practice 
even within strict circles. It was also an import- 
ant circumstance that Jerusalem, upon the occasion 
of the great féstivals, was the ying-point not 
only of the Palestinian Jews, but of those whose 
homes were in all other lands. Only a very small 
proportion of the latter can have been acquainted 
with Hebrew or Aramaic. And at times some of 
these, instead of returning to their homes, would 
settle in Jerusalem. It may also be supposed 
that the choice of the Alexandrian Jew, Boethus, 
to be high priest would draw a number of Alex- 
andrians to Jerusalem (cf. Jos. Ant. XV. ix. 3). 
Special agogues were built at Jerusalem for the 
use of those foreigners who did not understand 
the language of the country (Ac 6°; Tos. Megilla 
iii. 6). Proselytes also would come from other 
lands to settle in Jerusalem. In this way some 
knowledge of Greek may be presumed to have been 
diffused in Juda as well. In Jn 12”* we hear 
of Greeks ("EdAnves, t.6. either Jews of the Dia- 
spora [7] or proselytes) who asked Philip to intro- 

uce them to Jesus—a circumstance which implies 
that this disciple at least understood Greek. That 
the same was the case with Jesus Himself cannot be 


* As examples may be cited: XI°DK irapzes, via BevarG, 
T*TUD evrid per, NOP xarkyep, NAN wperBerh, RODD xdwydos 
‘DD #16, RODOMDP aavh Asred, PUD sardextior, ID Padavsier, 

‘DIDS Sader, Leas numerous are the Latin loan-words, the 
majority of which, moreover, came in through the Greek : 6.9. 
“DIP decwnani, 73°7°D’po disciplina. Cf. &. Krauss, 
Griechische und Latetnische Lehnwdrter im Talmud, Midrasah 
wnd Targum, 1-2 (1898-99). 
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proved with complete certainty from His conversa- 
tions with Pilate, for the services of an interpreter 
may have been utilized, although this is not ex- 
pressly mentioned in the narrative. We ma 
compare the occasion when Josephus (BJ V. ix. 2) 
represents Titus as delivering an address to the 

ple of Jerusalem, although we learn afterwards 
(VI. ii. 5) that on such occasions he availed him- 
self of the help of Josephus as interpreter. From 
the last cited passage it is evident, at all events, 
that the mass of the people in the Jewish capital 
did not understand Greek.* 

iii. POLITICAL CONSTITUTION. —The Greek rule, 
under which the Jews were brought by Alexander 
the Great, did not in general press very heavily 
upon subject peoples, who were left in the enjoy- 
ment of no small measure of self-government. 
The foreign domination confined itself mainly to 
the taxation of the provinces. So high, however, 
were thesé taxes at times, and such was the 
rapacity of some of those entrusted with the col- 
lecting of them, that there was scope here for op- 
pression enough. In the Ptolemaic period Josephus 
(Ané. XII. iv.,3) tells us that the imposts were 
farmed out to the highest bidder, who could then 
claim military aid in recovering them. In the 
Seleucid period, on the other hand, the taxes were 
collected by officers of the king (1 Mac 1%). The 
internal administration, however, was in the hands 
of the native authorities, which meant for the Jews 
that henceforward, as before, they were governed 
by the high priest and the council associated with 
him (yepovela, Jos. Ant. XII. iii. 3).¢ This council 
was originally an assembly of the heads of families 
(Neh 5); but, after the high priest obtained the 
right of presiding over it, it came to be composed 
increasingly of members of the temple aristocracy 
(see art. SA WHEDRIN in vol. iv.). The succession 
of legitimate high cee (the ‘anointed’ of Dn 
9**-) was violently interrupted under Antiochus 
Epiphanes. But after the Hasmonezans by their 
valour and address had raised the Jewish people 
to the rank of a Power that had to be reckoned 
with politically, the Syrian king nominated Jona- 
than high priest, and thus ruler of the nation of 
the Jews. teful people afterwards handed 
over this dignity to the last of the Maccabee 
brothers as a hereditary prerogative: he was to 
take shares of the sanotuary, appoint the officials, 
etc., and in his name all instruments were to be 
executed (1 Mac 14¢@), Through the conquests 
which the Hasmonseans succeeded in making, the 
sphere of authority of the high priests (or, as they 
soon came to themselves, kings) and of the 


was materially enlarged. An im- 


The independence of the country was. Eromene 
e 


nation. The extent of the land was materially 
diminished by Pompey’s withdrawing the numer- 
ous Hellenistic cities from Jewish rule. On the 
other hand, he left to Hyrcanus, as high priest, a 
certain measure of political authority, so that the 
conditions were practically the same as those that 


1-517 Delite? Sant! eee 1874, ery rn Tone 
; a ofnung, 4, p. oe u 
Gramm. des bibl. Aram. 417; Neubauer’ Studia Biblica, Ox. 
: » Gramm. des jid. Aram, 
Bichler, Die er und 


T. K. Abbott, F. chiseAy on the Texts of the Old 
aoe seays chiefly Original of 


J i » 1801, p. 120 77. 
¢ Bachler (Die Tobi und Ontaden, 1899) and H. Winckler 
( . Ltzg. iii. 87 ff.) maintain that the pre-Maccabean high 
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existed immediately before the war for freedom. 
But in the year 57 B.c. Gabinius deprived Hyrcanus 
of all political rule by dividing the whole country 
into five districts, whose principal cities stood in 
direct subordination to the Romans (Jos. Ant. 
XIV. v. 4; BJ L viii. 5). Csesar, however, in 47 
restored to Hyrcanus his former power and gave 
him the title of ‘ethnarch.’ But the real ruler 
was not the weak Hyrcanus, but the crafty Idu- 
mean Antipater, who was made Procurator of 
Judea, and who succeeded in having his sons 
Phasael and Herod appointed strategos of Jeru- 
salem and Galilee. After the death of Antipater 
(B.c. 43), Antony named the two brothers 
‘tetrarchs,’ a step whereby Hyrcanus was once 
more deprived of all secular power and became 
merely an ecclesiastical prince. The attack made 
by the Hasmonean Antigonus, with the aid of the 
Parthians, cost Hyrcanus and Phasael their offices, 
but Herod escaped to Rome, where he was nomi- 
nated king of the Jews. It was not until the year 
37 that he succeeded in conquering his kingdom, 
but from that date onwards he reigned undis- 
turbed till his death. His position was that of a 
rex socius. Such a king was entrusted with rule 
only personally: after his death it was left open 
to the Emperor to decide as to the future lot of 
the icular country. For this reason Herod 
required the permission of the Emperor to put his 
own son to death. Nor could a rex socius wage 
war on his own initiative or conclude treaties, and, 
if the Romans were enga in war, he had to 
furnish auxiliary troops. His right to coin mone 
was restricted, and included o coins of sm 
value. Otherwise he was an independent ruler, 
levied the various imposts of the country, was the 
supreme judge within his own land, and could 
execute capital sentences. Alongside of Herod 
there was still the Sanhedrin, but its authority 
was now, of course, very limited. The high priest 
was its nga pag but the setting up of an inde- 
pendent kingly authority had practically stripped 
this ottice of all significance. The high priests 
were appointed and deposed by Herod in the most 
arbitrary fashion—a course of-procedure quite con- 
acy to the Law, which intended this office to be 
held for life and to be hereditary. 

After the death of Herod, his kingdom was 
divided into three portions. Philip received, with 
the rank of tetrarch, the northern trans-Jordanic 
territory, over which he ruled till his death, in 


A.D. 37. Herod Antipas, likewise as tetrarch, 
had Galilee and Persa assigned to him, but was 
de in 87. Archelaus been destined to 


e as tetrarch over Judea and Samaria, but as 
early as the year 6 the Emperor deprived him of 
his land, which he united more closely with the 
Roman Empire. It was, however, subject only 
indirectly to the Imperial legate in Syria, having 
a governor of its own, a Roman Procurator (éx!- 
rpowos, tryeuuy) chosen from the knightly body, 
who attended to the administration except when 
any very special necessity called for the action of 
the legate. The Procurator resided at Ceesarea 
on the seacoast ; but on the oocasion of the 
festivals, when the mood of the people was alwaya 
most turbulent, he came to J em, where he 
took up his residence in the former palace of 
Herod on the west side of the city. Thel 
Roman garrison was stationed at Ceassarea; but 
smaller bodies of troops were quartered in various 
towns throughout the land—amongst others in 
Jerusalem, where they had their barracks in the 
temple citadel of Antonia. The troops consisted 
entirely of non-Jews, the Jewish Ls daeegte being, 
it would appear, exempt from military service.* 
The taxes were now assigned to the Imperia: 

* Of. Schtirer, GJV'3 i. 460. 
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, and were levied by the Procurator, the 

ighest financial official, who in this work availed 
himself of the aid of the various communes. The 
duties, on the other hand, were farmed out at a 
fixed sum to private officials (pudblicans).* Both 
these ‘publicans’ and their subordinates were 
often of Jewish extraction (cf. e.g. Lk 19'®); on 
account of the inordinate greed and dishonesty 
that frequently characterized them, they were 
greatly “hated and despised (‘publicans and 
sinners,’ Mt 9 e¢¢ aj.). The taxation was 
probably connected with the division of the 
peer into eleven toparchies, each with its 
capi The Roman taxation of Judea after the 
deposition of Archelaus led also in the year 7 to 
the visit of the legate Quirinius, for the purpose 
of having the inhabitants assessed.t Finally, the 
Procurator was the highest keris authority in 
the land, and had to attend all important law- 
suits; in particular, no capital sentence could be 
executed without being confirmed by him. In 
such cases he had sometimes associated with him 
a council made up of Romans (cvpBovdov, Ac 2574), 
In other respects the country enjoyed the right of 
al a Seal which was exercised, as formerly, 
by the high priest and the Sanhedrin. Josephus 
(Ant. xx. 10) puts the matter very well when he 
says that the Jews, after they had had a monar- 
ehical, had now in an aristocratic constitution. 
Bat one essential and characteristic change was 
that the high priest was now appointed the 
Roman Procurator. This condition of things 
underwent no interruption gate when Agrippa 
L, under the title of king, gathered the whole 
land for a short time (41-44) under his sway. 
During this period the same arrangements were 
followed as under Herod the Great ; the high priest, 
for instance, being appointed by the King. After 
Agrippa’s death, not only Judea, but the whole 
country of the Jews (with the exception of the 
districts to the east of the Jordan and in the 
north, which were assigned to Agrippa II.), came 
directly under the Roman sway. The constitution 
was now quite the same as in Juda prior to 
Agrippa 1, except that the Romans handed over 
the right of nominating the high priest first to 
Herod of Chalcis (44-48) and then to Agrippa Ul. 
The order of things came to an end with 
the outbreak of the final war for freedom. The 
land was divided into various districts, each under 
a ruler invested with dictatorial authority. But 
this o ization gave way before the advance of 
the Romans. The last high priest, Phannias, was 
ehosen by lot by the Zealots. He was a man of 
humble extraction, who had lived all his life in 
the country, so that he understood nothing of the 
office (Jos. Iv. iii. 8). After the Fall of Jeru- 
salem, the relative independence of the Jews was 
gone forever. The high priests disappeared gency 
with the temple, and the Sanhedrin along wit 
them. Henceforward the cohesion of the Jews 
was dependent solely upon those spiritual factors 
which lent such invincible strength to the Jews of 
the Diaspora and had been the real life-principle 
even of the Palestinian Jews—the Law and the 
Messianic ho 

From the foregoing sketch it will be evident that 
the whole of the properly Jewish inistration 
throughout the period in question was concentrated 
tn the high priest and the Sanhedrin (yepougla, later 
evvéspov, hence mm). The sway exercised by 
these authorities underwent change, however, in 
the course of time. It reached its culminatin 
pommt under the Hasmoneans, when the hig 
priest become the ruler of an independent 

® Cf. Schfircr, GJ V3 ti. 181 f. 

¢ Jos. Ant, xvi. £ L On Lk 215 cf., above all, Schirer, 
Le. i. ECS ff. 
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State. It was weakest under Herod, who left 
little room for other authorities beside him (cf. 
Jos. Ané. XIV. ix. 4). Those periods during which 
the Jews were under foreign rulers marked tue 
normal stage of the power of these institutions. 
Originally, the jurisdiction of the high priest and 
the Sanhedrin extended only to Judea. It was 
otherwise when the Hasmoneans enlarged the 
boundaries of the country, and it continued to 
be so during the following periods. But upon 
the partition of the land after the death of Herod, 
Judsa became once more the sphere of jurisdic- 
tion, the Samaritans being, of course, subject only 
to the Romans and not to the Jews, while in the 
other parts of the country the tetrarchs were the 
judici heads i Jos. Ant. ren Nee ae the 
expression é¢r s xal Baotdels in ). 
to the ai pate of the S im, there are a 
number of allusions which enable us to form a 
retty clear conception. In conjunction with the 
high priest it was the representative of the nation 
to foreign nations and princes (1 Mac 11” 12° 13%). 
It decided on measures for the fortification and 
defence of the land (1 Mac 12"; Jos. BJ Iv. iv. 3; 
cf. Jth 4"), It granted nsation in the matter 
of the sacred dues (Jth 11 *), and made arrange- 
ments for the organization of the personnel of the 
temple (Jos, Ant. XX. ix. 6). But, above all, it 
was the supreme court of justice, all important 
cases being brought before it, and the decision 
lying with it when the inferior courts were not 
agreed (cf. Mt 5%, Ac 44% 6" 61% 22% and the 
story of the Passion). In the earlier period no 
sentence of death could be carried out without 
the approval of the Sanhedrin (Jos. Ang. XIV. v. 
3); but Herod, in order to make the Sanhedrin 
more pliable to his will, caused a number of its 
Seer cho ine eaied beanie tien 
when at a ea court, 
his action would appear to have been more pro 
forma (16. XV. vi. 2). Under the direct rule of the 
Romans, the Sanhedrin lost, as was noted above, 
the right of ar er to death (Jn 18"; ef. Jos. 
at. XX. ix. 1, and Jerus. 7 1). As 
long as the Jewish State subsisted, the head of 
the Sanhedrin was the high priest. This is clear 
from the concurrent onies of the NT and 
Josephus. The statements of the Talmud on this 
i a are based upon later theories, and cannot 
be brought either in whole or in part into har- 
mony with the reality. Thus the high P ake 
had, at all times, a certain juridical and also 
litical authority in addition to the functions 
e exercised in connexion with the cultus. Even 
in later times the members of the Sanhedrin were 
chosen preference from the leading priestly 
families, a special fondness com g shown for those 
who had held the office of hig! iest. But, as 
has already been said, the Pharisees succeeded, 
under queen Alexandra, in making their way into 
the Sanhedrin, and in maintaining their position 
there, a minority though they were, in the times 
that followed. 


43 


combined. The Letter of 
Aristeas (107 ff.) properly emphasizes the fact that 
in Palestine the right relation was established 
between town and country, the land being fertile, 
yet in need of diligent culture, and thus requiring 
@ dense population settled upon it, so that the 
great cities did not flourish here, as elsewhere, at 
the expense of the country population. ‘The 

d,’ says the author, ‘is thickly planted with 
olives, covered with fields of grain and leguminous 
plants, rich in wine and honey; the other fruits 
and the dates cannot be numbered, while cattle of 
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all kinds are there in abundance, as well as rich 
ous land for them.’ Especially fruitful was 
ilee, where Jesus spent most of His life, and 
from which He borrowed the numerous count 
scenes that we encounter in His parables. 
great many people found employment on the larger 
estates, there being numerous servants, maids, and 
officials of all kinds attached to the service of a 
single house (cf. Lk 12“ 16').* Fishing was a 
leadin g occupation in Galilee, being prosecuted in 
the teeming waters of the Lake of Gennesareth. 
We find allusions to this both in the Gospel 
narratives and in the words of Jesus (Mt 13**-, 
Lk 5’; ef. also the reference in Mt 7% to bread 
and fish, corresponding to bread and flesh else- 
where). After the Jews, under the Hasmonzans, 
eae access to the sea, they began to prosecute 
ing in it as well. A variety of preparations 
were made from the fish that were caught, and 
these again played their part as articles of com- 
merce.t See, further, art. FISHING in vol. ii. 
Hunting is said in the Talmud to have been 
prosecuted by some for a livelihood; the abund- 
ance of game in Palestine is shown by the history 
of Herod, who was an enthusiastic sportsman.t 
An important source of income in post-exilic 
times was that derived from the work of the dif- 
ferent artisans. Of the industry of some (builders, 
engravers, smiths, potters) we have a erepie 
picture in Sir 38; that of others is illustrated by 
the Talmudic writings.§ Ben Sira recognizes their 
importance (without them is no city built, and if 
they sojourn in a strange land, they need not 
hunger), but he considers them excluded from all 
higher spheres of activity, such, for instance, as 
the public service (v.™:). The later scribes held a 
sounder opinion on this subject, many of them, 
indeed, supporting themselves by manual labour.|| 
Commerce took a great stride in the Greek 
period. Particularly after the Jews came into 
ssession of Joppa and other seaport towns, they 
gan to imitate zealously the example of their 
brethren of the Diaspora, and to take their share 
in the trade of the world. Palestine was favour- 
ably si in this respect. Ancient caravan 
led through Galilee and Samaria to the 
coast, where the wares were shipped; Arab cara- 
vans brought the treasures of 8S. Arabia to the 
southern part of the land, from which they could 
in like manner be exported to the West. See, 
farther, art. ROADS AND TRAVEL (IN OT), below, 
p. 369f. The products of the fertile land, such 
as oil, grain, wine, flax, formed articles of export, 
which were exchanged for the products of Egypt 
and the Mediterranean lands. The Jews began to 
undertake long journeys by sea in order to enter 
into commercial relations with foreigners (Ps 1072*-, 
Pr 7'*-, Sir 43%). In Palestine there were both 
merchant princes and petty traders (Sir 26”). The 
connexion between home-born and foreign Jews 
led also to a commencement being made in Pales- 
tine with those financial transactions for which the 
Jews of the Diaspora had developed such a turn, 
having found in Babylon an excellent training 
school.G Since such a condition of things was quite 
unknown to the traditional Law, and its enact- 


ent farther, Vogelstein, Die Landwirtechaft in Palistina, 


t Herzfeld, Handelsgesch. 106 t. 

$40. 108. Cf. also art. Huxnixe in vol. iL 
Vereuch einer T'echnologia und Terminologis der Handwerte tp 

einer Tec ie ermi ’ andwerke in 
der Mischna, 1894. 

§ The characteristic saying of Simon b. Zoma, that when he 
looked on the crowd of humanity he felt impelled to thank God 
because He had formed them to serve Him (i.¢. to execute 
thie Wisk tne tothe division of labour amongst sven Gera 

e u e ision 0 ur amo men (Jerus. 
relic — 

? q It is very significant that To 118 represents Achiacharus as 
purveyor’ (eveparsys) of a foreign king. 
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ments were felt to be hampering, Hillel devised 
the so-called ‘ prosbole-rule, whereby the legal 
prescription as to the cancelling of all debts eve 
seven years was practically annulled (see, on this 
and on the Deuteronomic regulations as to the 
remission or nsion of debts, Driver, Deué. 
178 ff.). The method of taking security was regu- 
lated very precisely, as the Talmudic writings 
show (cf. the Lexicons, s.v. minx). There were 
forms in which the names had merely to 
inserted. According to Josephus (BJ Il. xvii. 6), 
the bonds signed by debtors were kept in the 
public archives. As to the estimation in which 
mercantile occupations were held, Ben Sira speaks 
as disparaging y as he does of artisans. But 
at a later period things were otherwise, and 
both priests and teachers of the Law engaged in 
trade. For instance, Josephus (Ast. XX. ix. 2) 
tells us that the high priest Ananias was a great 
man of business; cf. Tos. Térdméth, where we 
read of the shop of a priest. We may also recall 
in this connexion the parables which Jesus borrows 
from commercial life (e.g. Mt 13®-) The Essenes 
alone abjured on principle all contact with trade. 
See, farther, art. TRADE in vol. iv. The increas- 
ing intercourse for trade purposes led, moreover, 
to other branches of industry. Thus sans sprang 
up along the much frequented roads, where the 
hosts had their charges for attending to travellers 
(cf. Lk 10**-), The ‘ publicans’ also, to whom the 
taxes were farmed out by the Romans or the 
native princes, were indebted to the growing com- 
mercial intercourse for their livelihood and for the 
wealth which they so often acquired. ; 
How far the civil officials—the military do not 
come into consideration for reasons indicated above 
—received payment cannot be made out with cer- 
tainty. In many cases their office may be assumed to 
have been an hono one. This would be the case, 
for instance, with the elders of the community, 
the judges, the members of the Sanhedrin, cte. 
But, upon the generally accepted principle that the 
labourer is worthy of his hire,* it may probably 
be inferred that, if not the rulers of the synagozue 
and the collectors of alms (ap1s 23), yet at least 
the synagogue attendants (nos24 ‘31n) had a salary. 
The same would probably hold good of the numer- 
ous officials attached to the court, who would be 
paid by the king. When we to the case of 
the priests and temple oflicials, we have precise 
information to go upon. The incomes of these 
were very considerable, and they increased with 
the increasing population and the growing wealth. 
The Levites were entitled to a tenth of the whole 
produce of the land, and had then to hand over a 
tenth of this to the priests (Nu 18™). Other 
dues besides, of al] kinds and in some instances 
very considerable in amount, fell to the priests. 
In peaceful times all this was exactly regulated ; 
for what cig ere (Ant. XX. viii. 8) relates of the 
high priests, that they sent their servants to the 
threshing-floors to seize the portion of the grain 
due to the priests, belongs to the latest period in 
the history of the Jewish State, when all lecal 
relations were dissolved. Admittance to the 
priesthood or to the Levitical body was i a to 
none but those who belonged to the tribe of Levi, 
and the members of the privileged caste watched 
over their prerogative with the utmost vigilance. 
Not only the priests in Palestine, but even the 
members of priestly families who lived in foreign 
lands, drew up exact genealogies whose correctness 
was exainined at Jerusalem (Jos. Vita, 1; e. Apion. 
i. 7). In the matter of the revenues, however, 
account had to be taken merely of the priests who 
* Mt 1010, 1 Co 97f-. A man engaged to accompany one on @ 


journey received, according to To 515, not only travelling exe 
penses but wages, and a present after the journey was ended. 
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lived in the Holy Land, who were divided into 
twenty-four classes, of which each had to officiate 
for a single week, but as a rule only twice a year. 
Quite a number of priests lived constantly in 
Jerusalem, but there were also some who had their 
home in other towns of Juda, or even in Galilee. 
According to the calculations, somewhat doubtful, 
indeed, of Biichler (Die Priester und der Kultus 
im letzten Jahrzehnte des Jerus. Tempels, 48 ff.), 
the total number of priests in the last days of 
Jewish history amounted to about 20,000, of whom 
some 5000 lived in Jerusalem. 

Of payment of teachers there is no mention. 
According to Shabbath i. 3, it was the synagoyue 
attendants that gave elementary instruction to 
children or the Sabbath. Thése would receive 
at most a salary for attending to their duties in 
general. In any case, the teachers of the Law 
and the scribes did not live by their work of teach- 
ing; on the contrary, if they were without meansg, 
they pursued some handicraft, or even engaged in 

e, in order to gain a livelihood.—That physi- 
cians received a fee when their services were over 
is re from such passages as Sir 38%, and Midrash 
*Bkha on La 1°, 

The class of free citizens included also the day- 
labourers, who owned no land, and had no fixed 
employment, but hired out their labour daily (cf. 
the picturesque description in the parable of Mt 
209}4-), When, not long before the outbreak of the 
war for freedom, the temple was at last finished, 
Josephus (Ané. XX. ix. 7) tells us that more than 
_ 18,000 labourers were thrown out of work, that it 

was resolved to utilize the treasure of the ape 
in order to procure employment for them, and that 
they received their w 


es even if they had wrought 
only a single hour. 


ee also art. WAGES, below, 


p. 
Quite different was the renee of the slaves 
proper, who enjoyed no personal freedom. Even 

ews might fall into this condition, if, for instance, 
they could not May debts (cf. Mt 18%), or had 
been guilty of the The Law, however, contained 
@ series of enactments (see full discussion of these 
im Driver, Deut. 181 ff.) by which the slavery of 
a Jew had a time limit imposed upon it. By 
means of the combining method of exegesis, this 
period was shortened still more, namely when the 
year of Jubilee happened to fall within the six 

ears period of service.* But, as the year of 

ubilee was not really observed, this enactment 
could have no practical consequence. On the 
other hand, the later teachers of the Law laid it 
down that a Jewish girl was to serve as a slave 
only till she reached the age of puberty.t It may 
farther be assumed that, as the prosperity of the 
people increased, such cases would always be more 
rare, and that r Jews would be saved from 
this fate by the ready benevolence of the people, 
es with the organized methods for the relief 
of the poor (the third tenth every three years, and 
the collecting of alms in the synagogues). The 
majority of slaves were, moronang ys without 
doubt, foreigners acquired by purchase.t See, 
farther, art. SERVANT in vol. iv. 

When we compare the condition of the Jews 
immediately after the Exile with that which pre- 
vailed in the time of Christ, a very important 
difference, as was above remarked, presents iteelf. 
Instead of the small, poverty-stricken population 
of Nehemiah’s day, we see & numerous people, 
which with energy and industry can turn to good 
eecount the many sources of wealth that abound 


* Jos. Ant, rv. viii. 28; cf. Saalachtitz, Moeaisches Recht, 718. 
¢ Saalechfitz, 2.¢. 817. 


3 With these foreign slaves they had generally, according to 
the Talmud, a great deal of trouble; cf. Zadok n, L'esclav- 
ege selon la Bible et le Talmud, 1867, p.178f. For an earlier 
period, cf. Sir 332+f., 


in their land. In spite of their longing for Mesasi- 
anic times, in spite of the unreality of their world 
of ideas, they eerie ed in real lite much adroit- 
ness and a remarkable turn for business, so that 
their position had come to be one of great material 
well-being. The clearest evidence of their extra- 
ordin energy is afforded by the circumstance 
that, although they were very heavily burdened 
with taxes, they were not reduced to poverty, but 
on the contrary continued to increase in wealth. 
The dues they had to pay were partly sacred and 
partly secular. The former were upon the 
enactments of the Priests’ Code (esp. Lv 2% 6}*-15 
(Heb. *!) 78-3, Nu 1883), with which certain 
prescriptions from Deuteronomy (14° 18!-5)* were 
combined. The principal due was the Levites’ tenth 
of all the produce of the soil, in the paying of 
which the most painful exactness was shown by 
strict Jews (cf. Mt 23%). But before the tithing 
of the produce of the soil there was a twofold due 
deducted : the first-fruits of the ‘seven kinds’ 
(see Schiirer, GJV* ii. 249), viz. barley, wheat, 
grapes, figs, pomegranates, olives, and honey ; and 
the térumd, which was not exactly measured, but 
was understood to be the fiftieth part (see Schiirer, 
l.c. 249 f.) of all the fruit of field and tree. From 
the products which were then tithed there was 
taken (in addition to the tenth part paid to the 
priestly tribe) a second tenth,t which, however, 
was destined, along with the tenth of cattle 
(Lv 27%), for sacriticial feasts. But every three 
years a therd tenth (the ‘3p .wyp, the ‘ poor-tithe,’ 
oilers fh the Rabb. interpretation of Dt 14% ; 
but see Dfiver, /.c. 170n.) was deducted for the 
benefit of the poor. Further, the firstlings of all 
animals that might be offered in sacritice were 
claimed as a due, while a sum of money had to be 
paid for firstborn children and the firstlings of 
unclean animals (Nu 181"); not to speak of a 
firstlings’ cake (the Aalld) of coarse flour (Nu 
15%, ef. Ro 11%), and a part of the wool at the 
first shearing (Dt 18‘). Lastly, there were various 
occasional offerings that required to be brought. 
The annual temple poll-tax (Ex 30%, Mt 174), on 
the other hand, was not high (half a shekel for 
every adult male), and could not be felt except by 
the very poorest. See more fully, on the aabjeet 
of this paragraph, Schiirer, GJV® ii. 243-262 [HJP 
II. 1. 230-254]. 

In addition to these very considerable dues,t 
there were the secular taxes. After the Jews 
were freed from the Greek domination, which, 
from a financial point of view, was very burden- 
some, requiring a third part of grain and half the 
produce of fruit trees to be paid, the taxes passed 
to the Hasmonwans.g When Herod afterwards 
became king, he obtained command of all the 
secular taxes of the country. According to Jos- 
a (Ant. XV. ix. 1), these consisted mainly in 
the rendering of a certain proporacn of the pro- 
duce of the land, besides which the king levied a 
market toll on all that was sold in Jerusalem (id. 
XVII. viii. 4). Herod’s whole revenue, according 
to Ant. XVII. xi. 4 (with which, indeed, BJ II. 
vi. 3 does not agree), amounted to more than 
900 talents (=£369,000) a year. The Jews com- 
plained bitterly of the amount of the taxes laid 

* On the irreconcilable conflict between these codes in certain 
particulars, see Driver, Deut. 169f., 218 ff. 

+ Following the Rabb. interpretation of Dt 142227, which 
held the tithe here prescri to be distinct from, and in 
addition to, the tithe of Nu 1821-3; but see Driver, l.c. 169f.; 
Schirer, d.c. 246; and art. Tire in vol. iv. p. 730. 


$In the Sabbatical yeast all dues based upon the produce of 
ue soil would of course be dispensed with (cf. Jos. Ant. xvii. 


. 6). 

§ Regarding their system of taxing we know nothing except 
the few details contained in Josephus (Ant. xvi. x. 6; cf. 
Schiirer, GJV 3 i. $45). The ple felt the taxation of Herod 
to be ne in comparison with what had gone before (Jos. 1b 
XVI. xi. 


is 
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upon them, and alleged that it was only by bribing 
e king himself and his tax-collectors that it was 
possible to save oneself from injustice (Ant. XVII. 
xi. 2, cf. viii. 4). But of course we are not to lend 
too much credit to these complaints, especially as 
we learn that, after the great famine, Herod 
voluntarily granted the people remission of a third 
of the taxes (Ant. xv. x. 4). Herod’s successors 
no doubt organized the matter of taxation upon 
the same lines as himself. Herod Antipas, who 
derived from his territories an annual revenue of 
200 talents, had customs officials stationed on the 
frontiers (Mt 9°), to levy duties on imports and 
possibly also on exporta. Agrippa, too, who for 
a short time had the whole land under his sway, 
would probably utilize the system of his prede- 
cessor. But during his reign not only was the 
market toll at Jerusalem abolished (see below), 
but the king, who was anxious to gain the affec- 
tions of the Jews, remitted also the duty upon the 
houses of the capital (Ant. XIX. vi. 3). uring 
the period that intervened between the deposition 
of Archelaus and the accession of ppa L., 
Judea, * and, after Agrippa's death, the whole 
country, was taxed by the Romans, and the 
revenues passed into the Imperial (cf. Mt 
2271), The taxes proper were levied by the Pro- 
curator, the commercial imposta were farmed out 
to private officials. The taxes consisted partly of 
& proportion of the produce of the soil, which was 
paid either in kind or in money, but they included 
also a poll-tax, which was levied even on women 
and slaves.t Vitellius remitted to the Jews the 
market toll that had to be paid at Jerusalem (Ané. 
XVIII. iv. 3); but in spite of this the taxes were 


very high, and were felt by the people to be ex- 


tremely oppressive (Tac. Ann, ii. 42). 

_ Taking all these dues together, we see that the 
material resources of this little nation were drawn 
upon to an extraordinary degree, and that none 
but a very energetic and temperately living people 
could have borne such burdens, and upon the 
whole even shor or under them. From the 
social point of view, the Jews must be reckoned 
among the more fortunate nations. As long as 
the foreign yoke was not too heavy and their 
religious susceptibilities were not offended, there 
prevailed amongst them a considerable degree of 
contentment and a healthy enjoyment of life (Sir 
144-14), which at times might rise to hearty re- 

joicing, as we see, for instance, in the Song of 

ngs and the noisy celebration of the Feast of 

Tabernacles. No doubt there were social extremes, 

the one of wealth and luxury, the other of grinding 

ahah (cf. the parable of Dives and Lazarus), 
ut the majority belonged to neither of these 
classes, and in peaceful times led a temperate and 


ney contented life. 
v. PARTIES.—If the Jewish people was thus free 
from sharp 


social contrasts, there were opposing 
elements of another kind amongst them, whi 
consumed their stren in the most dangerous 
fashion, and whose conflicts are the moving factors 
of the whole post-exilic history, until at they 
brought about the destruction of the nation. The 
essential prncpie of this opposition is of a religious 
character, social and political principles play only 
a subordinate réle in it. 

What in pre-exilic times had been the wealthy 
secular nobility, became after the Exile the temple 
aristocracy: a privileged class to which a number 
of quite diverse circumstances gave a marked 
Buperiority. We have seen how, in consequence 
of the growing prosperity of the nation, the priests 


* The Samaritans, who also came under the Roman sway, 
were relieved, according to Ant. xvn. xi. 4, of a third of the 
in the revolt. 


taxes, because they had taken no part 
+ Cf., further, Schtirer, GJV 5 i 511. 
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necessarily came into the possession of great wealth. 
At the same time the condition of things involved 
the ing of the relics of independence which 
were left to the Jews, into the hands of the high 
priest and his beratgt coadjutors. In this way 
they were brought to interest themselves in act 
politics, and thus were gradually forced into 
opposition to the strict party, whose ideal was 
complete political ivity and a confident ex- 
tation of Divine intervention. anere bea phus 
eveloped opposite religious principles, which by 
constant friction Latah sides rought into sharper 
contrast. — not avoid looking 
upon their opponent with the same eyes as those 
with which the propheta had regarded the secular 
nobility of their day. The rich aristocracy were 
thought of as the ungodly, who believed not in 
God’s help but in political devices often of a 
desperate nature ; they were the unrighteous, who 
their wealth and their influence with foreign 
nations to inflict all kinds df damage upon their 
opponents, the strict party. At the same time it 
would be a serious misunderstanding to reduce 
this opposition to a mechanical system, and to 
suppose, for instance, that all the priests belon 
to the broader party. That there were even high 
priests who sympathized with the stricter tendency 
is sufficiently proved by the instance of Simon the 
Just, whose memory is still glorified in the later 
Pharisaic literature; and among the ordinary 


priests there were many who belo to the 


ious.’ Jewish history shows also that, among 
e priests who politically occupied the standpoint 
of the secular school, there were earnest men who 


were prepared to lose their life rather than neglect 
the duties assigned to them in connexion with the 
cultus (Jos, Ant. XIV. iv. 3). It would be equall 
wrong to sup that the strict party represen 

an opposition to the temple cultus use this was 
in the hands of the temple aris _ That it 
was not so may be shown from the way in which 
Ben Sira, who himself belon to the stricter 
school, exhorts his readers to honour the priests 
and to pay them their appointed dues (Sir 7**-). 
The correct view is simply that poles ranks of en 
temple aristocracy there was a prepared 
eaorities the sacred uniqueness of fr srael for the 
sake of worldly advan , and that this disposi- 
tion was so strongly developed that ita representa- 
tives could not but appear to the strict school in 
the light of apostates. ; 

The name under which in later times the ad- 
herents of the secular party meet us is Sadducees 
properly members of the Jerusalem priesthood 
(from vag eee K 1°, Ezk 40%). In opposition to 
them the Pharisees stand for the most uncompro- 
mising representatives of the stricter tendency. 
The name means properly ‘those who separate 
themselves,” who keep at a distance from the 
ordinary unclean life and from all unclean per- 
sons (in contrast to the ‘am Ad-‘dreg, the common 
people, who were indifferent in matters of Levitical 
purity, etc.). 

It was the elevation of the Maccabees that was 
responsible for the above-described opposition be- 
coming a chronic malady. The bees were 
originally allies of the stricter school, but, after 
they attained to the supreme power, they slipped 
over to the views of the temple aristocracy and 
thus came into conflict with the Pharisees. Above 
all, it was repugnant to the strict party that the 
Hasmoneans should confuse and corrupt the 
Messianic hopes. It is evident from the so-called 
First Book of Maccabees that the adherents of 
the Hasmonean princes believed that these hopes 
had found a fulfilment in the persons of the latter. 
After they had conquered the whole land and 
assumed the royal title, it did indeed look as if 
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the old Davidic kingdom had been raised up once 
more. The condemnation of this desecration of 
the Davidic throne and the sacred hopes meets us 
in the Psalms of Solomon (17) and in a passage 
in the Book of Enoch (chs. 94 ff.); cf. also Assump. 
Mos. 6'#-, The overthrow of the Maccabeean house 
cleared the air. The Sadducees were completely 
subjected under Herod, and had lost all influence. 
Under the Roman domination, the high priest, and 
with him the Sadducees, regained greater political 
importance (see above, p. 48), but they no longer 
pies the principal part. When the war for free- 

om broke out, they sought at first to stifle the 
movement, and then, when they failed in this, to 
guide it. But the waves now ran so high that 


they quickly swept away this time-worn and en- 
fecbled patty, See, farther, art. SADDUCEES in 
vol. iv. 

The development of Pharisaism was very materi- 
ally shaped by the Maccabeean period. Opposition 
to the Hasmonmans* brought out its one-sided 
tendencies to the full, especially when, under 
Alexander Jannzus, things went so far as a civil 
war, in which the Pharisees were at first victori- 
ous, but afterwards beaten and cruelly punished. 
But it was a momentous circumstance that im- 
mediately thereafter, under queen Alexandra, they 
gained political power. They forced their way into 
the edrin, carried a number of their laws, and 
thus tasted the sweets of rule. Thereby their 
less estimable qualities were developed, and there 
arose among them those Pharisees with whom we 
make acquaintance in the Gospels. With them 
the external flourished at the expense of the in- 
ternal; beneath their numerous religious exercises, 
such as fasting, ablutions, prayer, almsgiving, 
there was often concealed an impure, ambitious, 
haughty disposition, whose end and aim was to 
lord it over the crowd. Their renunciation of all 
interest in foreign politics was abundantly com- 
pensated by the influence they exercised over the 
pes le—an influence to which even the Sadducees 

to bend (Jos, Anz. xvi. i. 4). It may be 
added that it is not only the New Testament that 
deacribes the Pharisees in this way. The saa on 
tion of Moses contains a passage (7**-) of precisely 
similar import, which also refers without doubt to 
the Pharisees.* Of course there were exceptions 
among them, as we learn even from the New 
Testament; and the Psalms of Solomon, which 
emanated from Pharisaic circles, still oontain 
much of the pure and noble piety which we 
encounter in the canonical Psalms. Bee, farther, 
art. PHARISEEs in vol. iii. 

While the sharp opposition between the Saddu- 
cees and the Pharisees receded somewhat after the 
overthrow of the Hasmoneans, there grew u 
within Pharisaism itself opposing influences, whic 
were destined to be still more dangerous to the life 
of the people. Although the Pharisees otherwise 
were identified with the quiet and passive waiting 
lies peoate by Gaivint ; the Koabageaart A of the 

ewish people by Quirinius (see above, p. 49*) gave 
birth to a new party, which in other respects 
agreed with the Pharisees, but regarded the 
‘struggle for freedom and the casting-off of the 
‘Roman yoke as a sacred duty. The founders of 
this party of Zealote (re) were a man of Galilee, 
named Judas, and a Pharisee, Sadduk (cf. Jos. 
Ant. XVII. i. 4). From the ranks of these patriots 
there came, during the last decades before the war 
for freedom, the utterly ruthless Sicaris, who, 
armed with a short dagger (sica), mingled with the 
crowd, ially on the prest feast days, and 
selected their victims alike from among foreigners 

* The followed by Josephus in Ané xv. ii. 4 
knows or the Flares as tA pelea ae ual Prderuy teng- 


shves. 
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and from their fellow-countrymen (Jos. Ant. Xx. 
viii. 10; BJ Il. xvii. 6, ete.; Ac 21%). Against 
wild offshoots like these the more sober-minded 
of the Pharisees came forward, and were thus at 
times led to go hand in hand with the Sadducees. 

The theological points of difference between the 
Gedducoes and the Pharisees, upon which Josephus 

ys 80 much stress, are merely particular illustra- 
tions of the above-described deeper contrasts. The 
7 ear development which had taken place in 
the stricter circles since the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and the new conceptions which had 
been thus reached, were not shared by the Saddu- 
cees, who held conservatively to ancient tradition. 
Hence they rejected and ridiculed the doctrine of 
@ resurrection —a circumstance from which we 
may infer that they did not accept the Book of 
Daniel.* In general, the present possessed more 
significance for them than the hope of Israel, 
which was the life-principle of the stricter party. 
Similar was the state of things with their rejection 
of the belief in spirits and angels. In the circles 
of the ‘pious’ there had also been a very pre: 
nounced development of the notions regarding 
these, which had its roots, indeed, in the earlier 
OT writings, but yet was so peculiarly influenced, 
partly by foreign conceptions, that strict conser- 
vatives were bound to reject it, especially if, like 
the Sadducees, they had positivist tendencies. 
When the Sadducees, again, laid stress upon the 
freedom of the will, this was connected with their 
political leanings as above described: in their 
polemic they would have in view not only the 
pee of the ‘pious,’ but also the growing 

isposition to transfer the real sphere of history 
to the angel-world, and to convert history into a 
conflict between good and evil spirits, of which 
human history was only a reflexion. As to leval 
enactments, the Sadducees held strictly to the 
Law, and rejected the oral Torah of the Pharisees. 
It is, no doubt, also in this connexion that the 
controverted points mentioned in the Jewish litera- 
ture come in, but these give no clear picture of the 
root-principle of the opposition. 

The third, ‘ philosophical,’ party, mentioned b 
Josephus generally along with the Pharisees an 
the ducees, namely the Essenes, belonged to an 
entirely different world. This was a small ascetic 
sect, permeated with mysticism, and holding some 
extremely strange notions, the origin of which is 
still an unsolved problem. From a social point of 
view, the community of goods was the most char- 
acteristic feature of their organization. They 
employed themselves in agriculture and various 
handicrafts, but would have absolutely nothin 
to do with commerce. At least the majority o 
them renounced marriage. They acknowledged 
the temple, and sent votive gifts to it, but re- 
jected iginis 6 animal sacrifice. They held the 

w in very igh esteem. They believed in the 
immortality of the soul, but did not teach the re- 
surrection of the oy because they regarded 
connexion with the y a8 a species of bondage 
for the soul. The doctrine of angels played a 
great part in their system. Among their many 
poowlise customs, those which express a veneration 
or the sun are the most notable, because they 
show most clearly that we cannot completely 
account for this sect from Judaism iteelf. What 
is genuinely Jewish in their opinions and customs 
comes nearest to Pharisaism, but the differences 
ure too great for Essenism to be set down as a 
ueeenetete offshoot from it. This small, peaceful 

never probably had very much weight. See, 
further, art. ESSENES in vol. i. 
* Cf. Mt 22387. On the question to what extent the Sadda: 


cees re the Torah alone as Holy re as several of 
the Church Fathers assert, see Schiirer, GJ V3 i, 411 @. 
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vi. EDUCATION AND CULTURE.—Regarding the 
education of Jewish children we have only scanty 
information. According to the Bab. Talmud 
(Baba bathrd, 2\a), Joshua b. Gamaliel (probably 
the ma priest who held office A.D. 63-65) ap- 
pointed teachers for boys in every province and 
every city, and children were brought to these 
when they were six or seven years of age. Ac- 
cording to Shabbath i. 3, the synagogue attendant 
(hazzdn) was required on Sabbath to teach children 
to read. Josephus (c. Apion. i. 12) and Philo (ed. 
Mangey, ii. 577) speak as if it was custom for 
the Jews, even as children, to learn the Law. 
But this can refer only to the circle of the scribes 
and the educated classes, and not to the mass of the 
people. For if children learned in the boys’ school 
to read the Law, and if this accomplishment was 
general, it would have been superfluous to have 
the Hebrew text translated into Aramaic at the 
synagogue service (see above, p. 47"). The latter 
custom was manifestly due to the circumstance 
that the common people no longer understood 
Hebrew. When, therefore, Jesus, the carpenter’s 
son (Mt 13%), was able to read and expound the 
Bible text (Lk 4%), this would naturally strike 
the people as something unusual and excite their 
wonder. But it is impossible to decide with cer- 
tainty how large the circles were that 
rolls of the Law (1 Mac 1%), As little are we 
informed as to the number that were able to write, 
although it is evident that the growth of com- 
merce and the increasing pursuit of a business life 
must have contributed largely to the spread of 
this accomplishment (Lk 16°). There is no mention 
of any regular instruction of girls, a branch of 
education which was not enjoined in the Law.* 

The higher education consisted in the stricter 
circles of a deeper study of the Law, especially the 
special enactments that had been orally trans- 
mitted. The student selected some eminent legal 
expert as his teacher. Thus, for instance, the two 
famous exegetes Judas and Matthias were very 
popular teachers of youth at the time of Herod 
the Great (Jos. Ant. XVII. vi. 2); the disciples of 
Hillel and Shammai formed two well - defined 
schools of interpreters of the Law. St. Paul 
studied at Jerusalem under Gamaliel (Ac 22°), etc. 
After his course of instruction was complete, the 
disciple was reckoned among the Wise (o'>90), 
as op to the unlearned (v7, #6 the Gr. 
lS&uwrns).t Yet the detailed statements contained 
in the Talmudic writings as to the instruction in 
these higher schools (e720 ‘az), and as to the 
organization of teachers and pupils, are not to be 
transferred simpliciter to the time of Christ, for 
without doubt the conditions subsequent to the 
destruction of the State must have influenced the 
development of things.+ 

But there were other circles in which the higher 
education had a somewhat different character, in- 
clining more towards the worldly culture of the 
time, as was the case in great measure with the 
Hellenistic Jews. As a matter of course, it was 
the weer and the courtiers that favoured this 
culture. Boos example of such an education 
presents itself in the person of Josephus, a scion 
of the leading temple aristocracy, related on his 
mother’s side to the Hasmonean royal family. 
According to his own account (Vita, 2f.), he com- 
menced even as a child to read the Law, and 
speedily made such progress that, when a boy of 
fourteen, he used to be consulted by the leading 

* Later Jews deduced from the word ‘sons’ in Dt 1119 that 
the Law did not require the instruction of daughters (Bacher, 
Die Agada der Tannaiten, ii 372). 

¢t On the other hand, the phrase 


uy OY ‘people of the 
land’ is used in opposition to Pharisees, who were not all 


scribes. 
t Of. Weber, Jild. Theologie 2, 1897, p. 125 ff. 
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priests on pointe of interpretation of the Law. At 
the age of sixteen he began to study carefully the 
tenets and maxims of the three sects—the Saddu- 
cees, the Pharisees, and the Essenes ; nay, he even 
lived for three years with a rigid ascetic in the 
desert, in order to put also this conception of life 
to the proof. When nineteen years old he decided 
to cast in his lot with the Pharisaic party, but he 
studied, further, the Greek language and litera- 
ture. He had such a command of Greek that in 
his twenty-sixth year he was able to travel to 
Rome, where he obtained access to the Empress, 
who treated him with great consideration. He tells 
us, however, re ing his attainments in Greek, 
that, while he made a thorough study of the 
language, his Jewish usages had ham him in 
acquiring an exact pronunciation of it. ‘It is not 
our way to accord any great appreciation to those 
who have learned many languages . . . for this is 
an accomplishment of which slaves are as capable 
as freemen. But those alone are regarded as wise 
who moronen”y understand the laws, and can 
expound the Holy Scriptures’ (An¢. XxX. xii. 2). 
That Josephus had difficulty, further, in the use 
of Greek in writing, is evident from the circum- 
stance that, in preparing his history of the Jewish 
war, he availed him of the help of coll es 
who were at ais fone in Greek (c. A i. 9). But 
he not only devoted himself to the study of the 
language, but, as his writings show, read a 
very considerable number of Greek authors, besides 
being uainted in some measure with Greek 
philosophy. Here, then, we see how, in the case 
of a Palestinian Jew of good family, a strictl 
Jewish education might be combined with a Hel- 
lenizing tendency.* 

As to the o stage of culture among the 
Jews, this was in general conditioned by their 
acknowledged dependence upon the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Here lay hidden all the treasures of wisdom 
for those who knew how to i aap up. While the 
Hellenistic Jews were under the influence of Greek 
philosophy, and made frequent attempts to dis- 
cover in the Scriptures the ideas of foreign wisdom, 
the native exegesis was based essentially upon the 
text itself, whose many secrets it was sought to 
penetrate by an acuteness which displayed itself 
in the form of ingenious combinations o 
of Scripture. Nothing had any value whose pres- 
ence could not be demonstrated in the Law and 
in the Scriptures. And yet the world of ideas in 
which these men moved was not so completely 
uninfluenced by foreign culture as they themselves 
may have imagined. Several centuries of contact 
with Parsism not without leaving clear 
traces.t As little were the Palestinian Jews able 
to shut themselves off from the influence of the 
Greek spirit, by whose effects they were every- 
where surrounded, and whose traces may 
largely observed in the Palestinian Midrash.t 
Yet all this worked quietly and unconsciously, 
and did not lead to any essential transformation 
of the Palestinian culture. 

As far as a knowledge of history was concerned, 
there was naturally a disposition to abide by the 
information contained in the Bible ; whereas there 
were only broken reminiscences of the events of 
the post-Biblical period. In this respect, indeed, 


* On the other hand, when Rabbi Ishmael was asked whether 
it was allowable to learn Greek wisdom al with the Law, he 
replied (in allusion to the words ‘ by day by night,’ Joe 18, 
Ps 12 etc.): ‘Only if thou canst find a time which is neither day 
nor night’ (Bacher, Die A der Tannaiten, i. 262). 

t Cf. E. Stave, Ueber Et des Parsismus auf das 
Judentum, 1898 ; also the art. ZOROASTRIANI3M by J. H. Moulton 
in vol. iv. The Babylonian influence contended for, especially 
by Gunkel, is still somewhat problematical, and Ite extent is is 
any case not yet demonstrated. _ ; 

$ Cf. Freudenthal, Hellenistiche Studien, 1876, p. 66 ff.: 
Siegfried, PAtlo vos Alezandrien, 283 ff. 
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a man like Josephus forms an exception, but he 
is likewise an exception among his Palestinian 
fellow-countrymen, and his great work on the 
history of Israel was intended not for Jews but 
for the rest of the world.* 

Of an acquaintance with natural science we can 
scarcely speak. The Book of Enoch, it is true, 
occupies itself in detail with cosmological and 
astronomical secrets, and shows, amidst a multi- 
tude of fantastic notions, a knowledge of the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, the regular phases of 
the moon, the solar and lunar years, perhaps the 
8-year cycle of the Greeks, the four intercalary 
days, and it contains also some geographical allu- 
sions (chs. 72ff.). But this must ‘be viewed as 
peculiar to a few writers, and not as the standard 
of the prevailing culture. At all events, in a 
letter oe R. Gamaliel 11. + the intercalating of 30 
days into the current year is justified on the 
ground that the lambs are still small, and the 
crops not yet ripe. On the 30th day of each 
month the Sanhedrin met, and, if it was then 
announced to it that the moon-crescent was 
visible, the day was marked as holy, so that the 
rapcornge month had only 29 days counted to it. 

the day was cloudy, the new moon was not 
reckoned to commence till the following day. + 
Geographical knowledge was enlarged by the 
journeys of Jewish merchants, but yet was in 
general superficial and vague.§ 

Medicine was upon a primitive basis. The mild 
and sensible Ben Sira exhorts his readers not to 
despise the physician’s help, since the Lord has 
created medicines out of the earth, which the 
apothecary knows how to mix and the physician 
how to apply (Sir 38"). The healing powers of 
the various hot springs of Palestine had been dis- 
covered, and they were largely taken advantage of 
(Jos. Vita, 16; Ant. XVII. vi. 5). But the con- 
ception of diseases was still essentially a purely 

igious, or, in most instances, a superstitious one, 
so that in the treatment of them all kinds of 
magical methods took a prominent place. In 
general, the belief in magic played no mean réle 
amongst the Jews, although it was forbidden in 
the Law. This was a sphere in which the Law 
was powerless to control the notions of men.|| See 
art. MAGIC in vol. iii. 

It was only in the sphere of religion that the 
standard of popular education was high, and it 
was ed as extremely important to see that 
this should be so. While the cultus was essentially 
the concern of the priests, there had been for long 
established all over the land synagogues, where 
religious instruction was attended to and the 
people acquired an uaintance with the holy 

ptures (Ac 15"), The synagogue building (n3 

fi, cuvayuryh OF rpocevxy)) contained a press where 
the sacred ‘writings were kept, and an elevated 
place where the reader s The service was 
introduced by repeating the passages Dt 6¢® 4. 13-21, 
Nu 15"; then came a prayer spoken by a mem- 
ber of the congregation, to the accompaniment of 
the ‘Amen’ and other shay iene by the people. 
This was followed by tie lesson from the Law, 
which was read by several members, preferably 
priests or Levites, and translated into Aramaic, 
verse by verse, by an interpreter (jpyjinp). Next 


* How inconsiderable were the historical recollections in the 
Rabbinical literature is shown in Dérenbourg’s Essai sur l’his- 
totre, eto. de la Palestine, 1867. 

t To be found in Dalman‘s Aramdische Dialektproven, 1806, 
p 3. 


t It was not until about 200 years after the destruction of 
Jerusalem that the Jews began to fix the new moon on astro- 
nomical grounds. See Riehm, HWB ii. 1004, and cf. art. NEw 
Moon in vol. lil p. 522>, and Tims in vol. iv. p. 7649. 

§ Cf. Neubauer, Géographie du Talnwud, 289 ff 
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came the reading of a section from the Prophets, 
which was translated in the same way (Lic 4, 
Ac 13). To this reading there was attached a 
sermon, during the delivery of which the speaker 
was accustomed to sit, whereas the readers stood 
(Lk 4%£-), The service closed with the benediction 
(Nu 6”*-), which was pronounced by a priest. The 
pansies service was that of Sabbath forenoon, 
ut there were less elaborate services also on 
Sabbath afternoon and on some week days. Lastly, 
Divine service was celebrated on all feast days. 
In this way those of the le who felt that 
they formed a communit nad abundant oppor- 
tunity given them of making acquaintance with 
the Scriptures and of receiving instruction and edi- 
fication. Itis worthy of note how in this matter 
there is a retrocession of any privileged class, the 
service being of quite a democratical character. 
Even if a preference was given to priests in the 
reading of the Scriptures, this function could be 
discharged by others as well, while the delivery 
of the address was open to any member of the 
congregation, or any qualified visitor who happened 
to be present (see art. SYNAGOGUE, vol. iv. p. 641°). 
The above account of things app ies: properly 
speaking, only tothe men. But if we would have 
a complete picture of the stage of culture among 
the Jews, we must face the question of how it 
stood with the women. There is a want of his- 
torical data here, but certain characteristic features 
come out. For instance, we learn from Josephus 
(Ant. XVIL ii. 4) that the Pharisees exercised great 
influence over women, & circumstance which proves 
that the latter felt an interest in party questions 
and themselves took sides. Thus even queen 
Alexandra allowed herself, cont: to all the 
traditions of the Hasmoneans, to ided by 
the Pharisees. The Gospels show us iow deep 
was the religious interest on the part of women, 
and how receptive they were to the teaching of 
Jesus. On the other hand, evidence of the slender 
culture of women is afforded by the circumstance 
that it was they especially that devoted them- 
selves to magical arts, so that even women of 
noble birth were at times accused of sorcery.* 
vii. ART AND LITERATURE.— With the Jews the 
first place among the fine arte is held by music, 
because this had entered into the service of 
religion. The temple musicians formed a guild, 
in which the technique and the understanding of 
the numerous technical expressions were heredi- 
tary, not being communicated to outsiders—a cir- 
cumstance which explains why these expressions, 
when they occur in the Psalms, eared in their 
titles, were unintelligible to the Greek translators 
of the LXX.¢ The members of this guild, who 
were not at first (Ezr 10“, Neh 71”) reckoned 
among the Levites, had been by the time of the 
Chronicler (1 Ch 6*-*7) included in this class of 
temple officials, and shortly before the destruc- 
tion of the State they obtained, by the aid of 
Agrippa I., the right of wearing the same linen 
garments as the priests—an innovation which, ac- 
cording to Josephus (Ané. XX. ix. 6), contributed 
to bring about the punishment of the people. The 
ieces that were sung were the Psalms of the Old 
frestamient, The whole of these were not, indeed, 
adapted to this purpose (¢.g. Ps 119), but in the 
case of a large proportion of them there is ancient 
testimony to their liturgical use. The Psalms 
were sung by the official singers, the people struck 
in only with certain responses. The singing was 
accompanied by harps, zithers, flutes, and cymbal 
although, unfortunately, we are not inform 
as to the exact form of procedure either with 
the singing or the instrumental accompaniment 
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tTo 117; Jx Ant. vi. ii. 5; L. Blau Das altfidische * Blau, Das altjidische Zauberwesen, 23 ff. 
Zauberwesen, 398; Schiirer, GJV 8 iil. 294 7." ¢ Of. Jacob in ZATW xvi. (1896) 171. 
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The trumpets blown by the priests would not 
belong to the orchestra proper, but would serve 
simply to mark fixed points in the service. How 
early the liturgical system was developed may 
be inferred partly from the statements of the 
Chronicler and partly from the very graphic 
description in Sir 50. But the Psalms were sun 
also outside the temple, especially at the Pasc 
meal in private houses (Mt 26%). Alongside of 
this sacred music there was also a secular species, 
which was used especially to accompany the popu- 
lar dance (Mt 11"). The Israelites, in fact, had 
always been a music-loving people, with whom this 
exercise was resorted to on all occasions either of 
rejoicing or of mourning. The height to which 
popular had risen among them is evident 
above from the Song of Songs, which points 
back to the songs sung at wedding celebrations. 

On the other hand, the plastic arts were com- 
pletely forbidden to the Jews, in so far at least 
as they had to do with the representation of any 
living creature. When Pilate on one occasion, 
forgetting the consideration for Jewish scruples 
usually shown by the Procurators, caused stand- 
ards emblazoned with pictures of the Emperor 
to be brought to Jerusalem, the popular feel- 
ing was so violently excited that after a while 
he ordered the offensive emblems to be removed 

Jos. Ant. XVII. iii. 1). The gouen eagle which 

erod had placed over one of the gates of the 
temple was an abomination to strict Jews, and 
a number of fanatics, upon the occasion of a 
false ad of the king’s death, tore it down— 
an act for which they were themselves punished 
with death (#. Xvul. vi. 2). Those of high 
rank, indoed, set themselves above the strict 
custom in such matters. The Hasmonzan queen 
Alexandra caused portraits of her children, Aris- 
tobulus and Mariamne, to be painted and sent to 
Antony (35. XV. ii. 6). Agrippa I. had statues 
made of his daughters (Ané. XIX. xix. 1). In the 
non-Jewish cities both Herod and his successors 
pas the part in general of decided patrons of 

reek art. In Cssarea on the coast, and in other 
towns, they caused temples and theatres to be 
erected. Nay, Jerusalem itself did not escape, for 
Herod had a theatre and a hippodrome constracted 
in it, to the great offence of the strict Jews. The 
same course was pursued by Herod Antipas at 
Tiberias, which assumed quite the stamp of a 
Greek city (see above, p. 47%), The Jews thus 
made acquaintance with Greek architecture mainl 
as an element in heathen civilization, and on this 
account the splendid pile of temple buildings at 
Jerusalem was not an unmixed source of joy to the 
strict party. That there were some Jews, how- 
ever, who availed themselves of this art is shown 
by the sepulchral monuments in the Kidron valley, 
one of which, according to the inscription, belonged 
to a priestly family. 

The Jewish literature that has come down to us 
from this period, with the single exception of the 
historical works of Josephus,* 1s composed in the 
interest of religion. Shortly before the Maccabsean 
era, the Book of Sirach, a collection of rules of 
conduct and Hokhma teachings, was written. 
From the Maccabee period itself we have the Book 
of Daniel, some of the canonical Psalms, and 
probably also the Book of Ecclesiastes, the beast- 
vision in the Book of Enoch (chs. 83-90), the First 
Book of Maccabees (c. 100 B.C.), the hues anti- 
Hasmoniean passage Enoch 91-105, while the 


Psalms of Solomon belong to the time of the 
overthrow of the Hasmonezans. The rest of the 
Book of Enoch is also possibly all pre-Christian. 
The Assumption of Moses appears to have been 


* The historical work of Josephus’ contem Justus of 
Tiberiag, iz lost. at 
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composed shortly after the death of Herod the 
Great. On the other hand, neither of the two 
extremely important Apocalypses of Baruch and 
Ezra was com till after the destruction of the 
Jewish State—that of Ezra under Domitian 
(A.D. 81-96), that of Baruch apparently somewhat 
earlier. There are, further, the legends of Tobit 
and Judith, the Book of Jubilees (a midrashic 
recension of Genesis), and the Martyrdom of 
Isaiah, which cannot be dated with certainty, but 
all belong to the period under consideration. 

As regards the estimation in which this litera- 
ture was held at the time, some writings, namely 
Daniel, Ecclesiastes, and the ‘ Maccabeean’ Psalms, 
were received into the Canon of the Pharisees, 
which afterwards became the only authoritative 
one. The Book of Sirach was not, indeed, canon- 
ized, but enjoyed high esteem, and is not infre- 
quently cited by the Talmudic teachers, so that 
even the original Hebrew text of this work sur- 
vived, and has recently been recovered in large 

rt. See art. SIRACH in vol. iv. The Psalms of 

olomon emanated, beyond doubt, from the heart 
of the Pharisaic circle, and so frequently remind 
us of the canonical Psalms that it is a matter of 
surprise that their original text has completely 
disappeared. The rest of this literature, on the 
other hand, was afterwards disavowed by Pales- 
tinian Judaism, and hence we make acquaintance 
with it only in translations which circulated in 
Hellenistic circles. It is difficult on this account 
to say how these writings, above all the apoca- 
lyptic portions of them, were regarded at the 
time by the proper representatives of Judaism. | 
The Apocalypse of Ezra itself claims to be a work 
of mystery to be read only by the initiated.* And 
the same is true, no doubt, in part of the other 
avo pses, with their many secrete.t On the 
other hand, they not only obtained currency 
among the Hellenistic Jews, but their world of 
thought comes in contact on the one side with the 
New Testament, and on the other, in spite of 
essential differences, with the late Jewish litera- 
ture, in such an unmistakable fashion as to show 
that they must have been widely read. Even if it 
should be held that these coincidences are due, not 
to direct use of these writings, but to a common 
world of thought, with which the people were 
familiar and on which the literature in question 
also shows its dependence, our view of the then 
existing Judaism would have to be modified all the 
same ; for then we should have to employ for 11s 
reconstruction not only the characteristic features 
of the official Torah study, in conjunction with the 
survival of the pure and inward spirit of the OT 
in some circles, but also the mystical sphere of 
ideas, with its descriptions of the world beyond 
and its numerous attempts to burst the barrier 
created by the national limitations of Judaism. 
Here we have a difficult task, but one that is of 
extreme importance for the correct appreciation of 
Christianity, and for the accomplishment of which 
the necessary preparations have only been coin- 
menced.f : 

viii. THE JEWS OF THE DIASPORA.—As long as 
the existence of the post-exilic Jewish State in 
Palestine continued, the Jewish communities of 
the Diaspora were thrown into the shade by it. 
Nevertheless, developments and transformations 
took place amongst these, which were of the 
greatest significance both for Judaism iteelf and 


* @ Eg 1297f. ‘Write all this in a book, and put it in a secret 
, and teach the wise of By peoples OF yecun hou erynare 
Phat they are able to com rehend and keep theese secrets.’ 
¢t The Assumption of Moses appears to have origipated im 
ee an th Dalman, Worte J 1898 tr. 1902) 
., among others, esu, . tr. F} 
Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, vi. 225 ff. ; : 
Das Judentum ale Vorstufe des Christenturme, 1900. 
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for Christianity. At the time of Christ there were 
Jewish communities in every considerable town of 
e 


the doa inally, ve rile arr forcibly 
tra to foreign : the Assyrians 
aad Balclonians to the Euphrates districts, by 


Artaxerxes Ochus to Hyrcania, ete. ; or they had 
taken their flight abroad from fear of their 
enemies: so, for instance, those Jews who fled to 

pt after the murder of Gedaliah (2 K 25, Jer 
4)!%). But afterwards they migrated, in ever- 
increasing numbers, (to various countries and 
settled there, partly, it may be, because they 
were dissatisfied with the conditions at home, 
partly because t material advan were 
offered them in foreign parts. The chief centres 
were the Euphrates districts, Syria, and Egypt ; * 
but there were also many Jews settled in the other 
Mediterranean lands, and it may be presumed that 
in NT times there was a large Jewish Community 
in Rome. Of all the cities inhabited by Jews the 
most important was Alexandria, for here they 
were not only so numerous that two of the five 
districts of the city were called ‘the Jewish,’ but 
they came into contact here especially with the 
Hellenistic world of thought, and allowed them- 
selves to be strongly influenced by it. 

An essential factor in the life of the Jews of the 
ti pe was the free exercise of their religion, 
which was allowed them in the time of the Dia- 
docht and under the Roman domination. Things 
went best with them in places where they lived 
as an independent body with State recognition, 
whereas, in those lands or cities where they simply 
enjoyed equal rights of citizenship with others, 
they readily came into collision and conflict with 
the heathen population. Amongst their pavneee 
must be reckoned also the possession of a juris- 
diction and a coinage of theirown. The latter in 
particular was of importance, for thus alone were 
they in a position to pay the poll-tax to Jeru- 
salem. other points the constitution and 
organization of Jewish communities differed in 
dilferent countries. 

The religious instruction of the Jews of the 

i ra was based, like that at home, upon the 

r service of the synagogue, there being one 
or more synagogues wherever Jews were settled. 
In Hellenistic circles the Septuagint played the 
same part as the Hebrew text in the mother 
country, being without doubt used in the reading 
of the alg Geely as acquaintance with Hebrew 
‘must have rare on the part of Jews living 
abroad. See, further, art. DIASPORA in the pres- 
ent volume, B. 91 ££. 

The Jewish - Hellenistic literature, owing not 
only to ite being written ih the Greek language, 
but to its being more or less interpenetrated with 
the Greek spirit, and its use of the Greek literary 
forms, has a different stamp from the Palestinian. 
Leaving out of account the Alexandrian expan- 
sions of some books of the OT, we wed classify 
this literature under the three heads of History, 
Poetry, and Philosophy. 

A number of writers treated the ancient Jewish 
history in & modernizing fashion, in order thereby 
to claim for it the interest of the foreign world of 
readers. In addition to some fragments, of which 
those of Eupolemus, owing to their peculiar syn- 
eretism, are the most notable, we have to mention 
here eepeciary the Antiqutties of Josephus, a work 
which for the reasons mentioned above must be 
assigned to the Hellenistic rather than to the 
Palestinian literature. Other authors made. the 
immediate past the subject of their narratives. 
Thus the so-called Second Book of Maccabees is 
an extract from the extensive work of Jason of 


* Philo estimates the number of Jews in Egypt at about a 
million (ed. Mangey, il. 523). 
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oe on the Maccabeean rising. The most valu- 
able of these writings is Josephus’ account (BJ) of 
the t revolt of the Jews against the Romans, 
to which are attached certain portions of his auto. 
biography. An ill-natured attack upon the Jews 
led Josephus, further, to compose an apologetic 
work (ce, Apion.), having for its aim to exhibit the 
high oa of Judaism. To the class of literary 
forgeries longs the so-called Letter of Aristeas, 
in which a Jewish author makes a heathen relate 
the story of the origin of the Septuagint. The 
same is the case with a ‘tendency’ recension of a 
work on the Jews by Hecatieus, the reviser of 
which put forth his composition under the name 
of the Greek historian. 

As regards the ea a ent of poetry, we have, 
first of all, the remarkable attempts to transfer the 
forms of the epos and the drama to the realm 
of Jewish history. There are, for instance, frag- 
ments of an epic presentation of the history of 
Jerusalem by a Philo, and a drama by an Ezekiel 
whose subject is the Exodus. To the same cate- 
gory belong also the verses put by Jewish poets 
into the mouth of the ancient oracle-giving Sibyls, 
and which mark the apocalyptic tendency that 
was so prominent in Palestinian, but less so in 
Hellenistic, circles. See below, p. 66 ff. 

Most important of all are the writings which 
are more or less influenced by Greek phwosophy. 
The only independent Jewish thinker is Philo, 
who playa no unimportant réle in the history of 
philosophy. The others assume an eclectic atti- 
tude towards the various Greek schools, and aim 
only at bringing their ideas into harmony with 
those of Judaism, several of them seeking at the 
same time to justify their dependence on Greek 
thinkers by maintaining that the latter originally 
borrowed from the Mosaic Law. The principal 
expedient to which these authors resort in order 
to harmonize the heterogeneous elements, is the 
allegorical interpretation of the Law and the 
Jewish history.” To this category belong the 
writings of Aristobulus (2nd cent. B.Cc.), of which 
only fragments are extant; the Stoicizing work on 
the authority of reason (the so-called Fourth Book 
of Maccabees); and the writings of Philo. <A 
transition to this species of literature is exhibited 
by the Book of the Wisdom of Solomon, which, 
in Ke of Gr. influence, still reminds us strongly 
of the Pal. Hokhma literature. Cf., further, artt. 
WIspDomM in vol. iv., and PHILO, below, p. 197 ff. 

LirkraTurs (in addition to works on the history of Israel or 
of the Jews).—Schneckenburger, Vorlesungen uber neutest. 
Zeitgeschichte, 1862 ; Hausrath, Neutest. Zeitgeschichte%, 1873— 
77 (3rd ed. 1879 (Bd. i.)}; Wellhausen, Die Pharisaer und Sad- 
duoder, 1874; Raphall, Post-biblical History of the Jewe, 1856 ; 
Stapfer, La Palestine au wie is de Jésus-Christ, 1885, Les idées 
religisuses en Palestine @ de Jésus- Christ 2, 1878; 
Baumgarten, ‘ Der national-jiidische Hintergrund der neutest. 
Geschichte’ (in JDTh, 1864-65); Wieseler, * Beitrige zur neu- 
test. Zeitgeschichte’ (in SK, 1875); Langen, Das Judenthum 
tn Paldstuna zur Zeit Christi, 1866; Edersheim, The Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah, 2 vols., 1883; Schitrer, GJV3, 3 
vols. and Index vol., 1898-1902 (Eng. tr. (HJP) from 2nd ed.]; 
Holtzmann, Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, 1895. For a fuller Biblio- 
graphy the reader may consult the work of Schtirer. 

FRANTS BUHL. 

TALMUD.—The Talmud (7078), meaning a ‘teach- 
ing,’ an ‘inference,’ or a ‘doctrine,’ is a term 
commonly a Pe to acollection of works embody - 
ing the Or w—ne Syay mia, lit. ‘the Torah by 
mouth ’—handed down to the Jews by wa 
Tradition, in contradistinction to the Written Law 
—anr37 lit. ‘the Torah in writing.’ The 
origin of this Tradition is unknown: the common 
view of the medizval authorities, claiming the same 
Mosaic authorship and high antiquity for it as for 
the Scriptures, is uncriticaL But, as it is closely 
connected with the history and development of the 


* An interesting attempt to demonstrate the reasonablenes 
of the laws about food is found in the Letter of Aristeas, 142 ff. 
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hermeneutics of the Scriptures, its commencement 
may safely be dated back to the exilic period in 
which was first established the institution of the 
Synagogue, whose main function consisted in 
teaching and interpreting the word of God. The 
Hebrew term for ‘interpretation’ is Midrash (e709, 
cf. 2 Ch 13”); and this term, like the Rab. term 
Kabbala (932, matter received by way of Tra- 
dition), which includes the Prophets and the Hagio- 
grapha, may likewise, perhaps, be applied to 
certain portions of the canonical writings, ¢. q- 
Chronicles. The prominent feature of the Midrash, 
however, as an instrument for enlarging upon and 
expanding the word of the Scriptures, is t dis- 
cernible in the ancient Rab. productions, which, 
in spite of some hyperbolical ex pressions, provoked 
by eat of controversy, never seriously aspired to 
e dignity of Scripture. As a consequence, the 
for the most part properly kept apart text an 
interpretation, and thus clearly showed the process 
of expansion. The results gained by this method 
varied in their character with the aature of the 
Scripture p es, according as they were legal 
and ritual, or spiritual and homiletical. The former 
rare are Rite aie Wong aad wa Halakha 
(7972), signifyi idance, @ e of practice, a 
le decon fan the term extends also to the 
usages, customs (Minhagim o3n}p), ordinances 
(Tékdnéth nsgr), and decrees (Gézeréth nina), for 
which there is little or no authority in the Scrip- 
tures. The latter (spiritual and homiletical) are 
classified under the term Haggdda@ (mj, Aram. 
jx),*" meaning a tale, a narrative, an explana- 
tion, a homily; and the term includes also the 
Rccuds beasing apes the ves of pest Uitlical 
egends upon the lives o -bibli 
J ewiali saints. Such topics as seironciny and 
astrology, medicine and magic, theosophy and 
mysticism, and similar subjects, falling mostly 
under the heading of folk-lore, pass as a rule also 
under the name o Spy hte 
The schools active in this work of the interpreta- 
tion and expansion of the Scriptures extend over 
many centuries, and are known under various 
designations, each eeenauen marking in suc- 
cession a different period. 
i. The Séphértm (o-210), ‘Scribes,’ commencing 
with Ezra and going down to the Maccabean 
iod (450-100). Scarcely anything is known of 
heir literary activity; the term ‘ Words of the 
Séphértm’ (omeio 732) is used indifferently by 
the Rabbis of Hdlakhéth dating from various 
, and implying in most cases not the author- 
ship of, but the authority for, certain given state- 
ments. Less vague are the Rab. references to 
the ‘Men of the Great Assembly’ (7p nip ) 
and ‘their Remnant’ (‘n ‘039 ‘x “?), thought by 
some scholars to be identical with the Sép ; 
or at least to have formed the executive of the 
latter.t To these are attributed not only certain 
sayings, suggestive, among other things, of their 
teaching activity (as ‘Raise many disciples,’ M. 
* See Bacher in JQR iv. 406 ff. 
t Bee. eae tig deo ce i p. 54; Kuenen in his 
’ r nn er : 
Spr Tis 105 of the: Gone 1 Shondhg Ss Our stb 
issenschaft von A. Kuenen, Freiburg and Leipzig, 1894), con- 
teats the existence of such an assembly (cf. also art. SYNAGOGUE 
(Tue Great) in vol. iv., and the Literature cited at the end of 
that article); whilst D. Hoffmann (Magazin fir dis Wissen. 
des Judentums, x. 45 ff.) and S. Krauss (JQR x. 847 ff.) 
try to refute his argument. On the whole, the present writer 
is inclined to admit that there is an element of truth in this 
tradition rding the Great Assembly. The Judaism which 
emerges suddenly after this nebulous period is essentially a 
roduct of the Synagogue. It is hard to see how it could ever 
ve thriven under the care of the historical priests or the 
cosmopolitan Séphér of the moderns; and such a Synagogue 
would most naturally have developed under the a 
authority which acted in conformity with the 
ordinances, decrees, and teachings attributed by 
the men of the Great Assembly, 
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A béth i. 1), but also many ordinances and decrees, 
the most important of which are those bearing 
upon the arrangement and the completion of the 
Canon of the OT, the reading of the Law on 
certain days of the week, the fxing of the daily 
prayers (probably in six benedictions now embodied 
in the so-called Eighteen Benedictions, ayy 757), 
and the introduction of the saying of grace after 
meals. The custom of eens libations of water 
at the Feast of Tabernacles, and going in procession 
round the altar with branches of willow trees, de- 
clared by some Rabbis to have been introduced 
by the prophets, as well as the so-called ‘ Laws 
unto Moses from Mount Sinai’ (amounting to the 
number of forty-three, more than a third of which 
refer to the preparation of the phylacteries), may 
also have dated from those gopheric times, remote- 
ness of assigned date pointing, as @ rule, to the 
pre-Maccabeean N gylars 

ii. The Zagéth (nim; Gr. fvyér), ‘ Pairs,’ a name 
given to the leading teachers that flourished between 
the Maccabeean and the Herodian period (c. 150-30). 
Five such ‘ Pairs’ are recorded in the Rab. litera- 
ture, extending over 5 ac ieag and succeeding 
each other in the following order: 1. Jose b. 
Joezer of Zereda and Joge b. Johanan of Jerusalem ; 
2. Joshua b. Perahya and Nittai of Arbela; 3. 
Jehuda b. Tabbai and Shim‘on b. Shetah; 4. 
Shema ya and ’Abtalyon ; 5. Hillel and Shammai.t 
According to ition each ‘ Pair’ represents the 
heads of the Sanhedrin of their age, the one whose 
name occurs first in the list serving in the capacity 
of Nast (x'v}), ‘Prince or President’ of the Sanhe- 
drin, the other in that of ’Ad Béth Din (74 2 3%), 
‘Father of the House of Judgment,’ or ‘ Vice- 
President.’ This tradition is contested by many 
modern scholars as incompatible with the state- 
ments of Josephus and of the New Testament, 
according to which the high priest for the time 
being was ex officio the president of the Sanhedrin. 
But, whatever their particular function and title 
were, the existence of the ‘ Pairs’ as the heads of 
a religious Sor poretion to which the large bulk of 
the nation belonged, and which thus formed an 
important factor in the development of the Oral 
Law, cannot well be doubted.t To them are 
attributed not only various Haggadic sayings 
(M. ’Abéth i. 4-15), but alao H tc statements 
as well as certain ordinances and decrees. It 
was under the first ‘Pair’ (also called "Kehkéléth 
midis¢x [? identical with the Gr. cyoAy#], a title that 

isappears with them) that, according to the 
testimony of the Rabbis, the first difference of 
opinion regarding the performance of certain 
religious practices occurred between the sages. 
The Hal th attributed to Joge b. Joezer, the 
first named of this ‘ Pair,’ as well as the ordinances 
and decrees ascribed to him and to his colleague 
of the first ‘ Pair,’ were se ary com posed in his 
age, the language of the Halakhoth (Aramaic (M. 


est Simon the Just 


sh 
ing is known: ‘Be 
not as slaves that ord with a view to receive 
reward, but be as slaves that minister to the master without a 
view to receive reward’ (M. ‘Aloth i. 8). This saying, which 
has a certain Stoic savour about it, is suppoeed to have given 
rise to two heretical secta. 

t See C. Taylor, Sayings af the Jewish Fathers’, p. 14, note 9, 
for the chronology. 

t For Literature on this point, see Schiirer, GV ii. p. 188 ff, 
Of special importance are Kuenen, é.c. pp. 49-81; Hoffmann 
Die Prisidentur im Synedrium Mag. v. 1878, pp. 04-99; and 
Jelski, Die innere pole tvaigng: J des grossen rton, etc. 
Wellhausen’s Die Pharisder Sadducder must be taken with 
hereon as his command of the Rabbinic sources is im- 
pe 


oul 
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'Edtyy6bth viii. 4]) and the subject of the ordinances 
and decrees (Levitical purity) being both signs uf 
antiquity. Shim‘on b. Shetah of the third ‘ Pair’ is 
eredited with having introduced several important 
reforms in various religious departments, whilst 
shemaya and ’Abtalyon were called the ‘Great 
Ones of the Generation’ and the ‘Great Inter- 
pres ? (ov>ing og). The most important ‘ Pair,’ 
oweve}!, are Hillel (the Elder) and Shammai (the 
Elder), in whose names more Hdladkhéth are re- 
corded than of any other ‘Pair’; they were also 
the founders of two great schools (Beth Shamma, 
Beth Hulel, ‘eee wa, San n‘3, ‘the House or School 
of Shammai’ and ‘the House of Hillel’) which con- 
tinued the work of their masters for some genera- 
tions. Hillel, a native of Babylon and (accordin 
to tradition) a descendant of the house of David, 
was ticularly famous for his meekness and 
humble-mindedness. Among other things he is 
ceported to one said, ‘ Be of the pieiiea ° rahe 
foving peace and pursuing peace, loving thy fellow- 
ereatcres and areeine ‘hein near to the Torah’ (M. 
"Abéth i. 12); whilst he also taught to a heathen, 
seeking admission into Judaism, ‘ What is hateful 
to thyself do not to thy fellow-man ; this is the 
whole Torah, the rest is only commentary ’ (Shab- 
bath 306). Shammai’s saying was, ‘Make thy 
Torah a fixed thing, say little and do much, and 
receive every man with a cheerful countenance’ 
(ML °AbGth 1. 15); but he was not particularly 
famous for his gentle temper. The most marked 
feature about these two leaders is their activity 
as interpreters of the Law and their application 
of the results of this interpretation to practice. 
Thus Shammai presses the words apt ty (‘ until it 
be subdued,’ Dt 20”) to mean that the act of sub- 
duing a hostile place must not be interrupted even 
on account of any religious consideration, and thus 
he ae the continuing of a battle even on 
Sabbath (Shabbath 19a). Hillel, by subjecting the 
term 177d (‘in its season,’ Nu 9°) to the interpre- 
tatory ‘rule of analogy,’ inferred from it the 
Halakha that the duty of sacrificing the Paschal 
lamb overrules all consideration of Sabbath, when 
the 14th of Nisan falls on the 7th day of the week 
Pésahtm 66a).* Indeed it was Hillel who first 
ed the Rules of Interpretation, seven in 
wamber (Introduction to the Jérath Kohdntm), 
and which developed later into thirteen and more. 
iii. The Tannaim (o'xja), ‘ Teachers,’ the name 
given to the authorities living during the first two 
centuries of the Christian era (c. 10-200), com- 
mencing with the schools of Shammai and Hillel 
and terminating with R. Jehuda the Patriarch, a 
great-grandson of Hillel. The period of the Tan- 
naim, moet of whom bear the title Rabés (32 ‘my 
Master,’ but losing Jater its pronominal signif- 
cation) or (more rarely) Rabban (j72 ‘ Master’), 
may conveniently be divided into four successive 
generations, the principal men of which are— 
First Generation (10-80).—The ‘schools of Sham- 
mai and Hillel,’ comprising many teachers whose 
names have not come down tous. The underlying 
principle dividing these schools on many import- 
ant points is not known; but on the whole the 
school of Shammai may perhaps be characterized 
as staunch conservatives in their adherence to 
Tradition, who allowed little room for the play of 
interpretation, and were as a rule very rigorous 
in their decisions; whilst the school of Hillel, 
already described by the old Rabbis as ‘ pleasing 
aie fate one inclined te compe oui nm 
their teaching, greatly given to the developing o 
the Midrash, and in veaeral less severe in their 
Halakhic dicta. The most important of those 
ae For the historical and th ce of this method 


interpretation, see Chwolson, Das letzte Passam hi Christi 
wad der Tag ssines Todes (St. Petersburg, 1892), p. 20 ff. 
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known by name are Rabban Gamaliel the Elder 
and Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai, both of the schoo 
of Hillel. Gamaliel, a son (some say a grandson 
of Hillel, is known for various reforms introduc 
by him, as well as for the part he took in the trial 
of the ce pace Paul (Ac 5**°*) ; whilst Johanan was 
equally famous as one of the leaders of the 

party in the war ayvainst the Romans (66-70), and 
as the founder of the Academy of Jamnia, which 
became the centre of Jewish life and thought after 
the destruction of the temple. 

Second Generation (90-130).—Rabban Gamaliel 
11., President of the Academy of Jamnia after the 
death of R. Jobanan [having been rather auto- 
cratic in the treatment of his colleagues he was 
removed from his oftice for a time, but soon after 
restored to it]; R. Eliezer b. Jakob I., who was 
considered a great authority in traditions regarding 
the structure and the arrangement of the service in 
the temple; R. ’Eliezer b. Hyrkanos, a brother-in- 
law of R. Gamaliel, and the head of a school in 
yeas [though a disciple of R. Johanan b. Zakkai, 
of the school of Hillel, he cherished Shammaitic 
principles, which fact brought him into collision 
with the majority of his colleagues, and subse- 
quently led to his excommunication]; R. Jehoshua 
b. Hananya, likewise a disciple of R. Jobanan b. 
Zakkai, but unlike his oolleague, R. ’Eliezer, with 
whom he had many controversies, of a humble and 
submissive disposition ; R. Eliezer b. ‘Azarya, who 
derived his padicres from Ezra the Scribe, and who 
obtained the office of President of the Academy of 
Jamnia when R. Gamaliel was de . To the 

ounger teachers of this generation belong R. 
arphon, of the school of Shammai (?), who had 
attended the service in the temple; R. Joge of 
Galilee, who had controversies with R. Tarphon 
and other Jannaim; R. Ishmael b. ’Elisha, best 
known for his thirteen Rules of Interpretation 
(see above). Together with other members of the 
Sanhedrin he emigrated from Jamnia to Usha, 
where he founded a school called after his name, 
to which various Midrashim are attributed. R, 
‘Akiba b. Jogeph, a disciple of several older 
teachers of this generation, was master of most of 
the distinguished Rabbis of the next generation, 
and not less famous for his skill in systematizing 
the content of tradition than for his ingenious 
methods of interpretation, which enabled him to 
tind a, basis for all the enactments of the Oral Law 
in the Scriptures. This fact, together with the 
circumstance of his patriotic zeal and his mart 
death in the Hadrianic persecutions (c. 180), made 
him the most famous of the Tannaim. To this 
eration belong also the older disciples of R. 
Akiba—Shim‘on b. ‘Azai and Shim‘on b. Zoma— 
best known for their moralizing sayings and 
mystical tendencies (in the direction of a Jewish 
gooey) which they shared with their master, but 
om which, unlike the latter, they did not escape 
without injury. ‘The one gazed (into the cham- 
bers of heaven) and died, and the other gazed 
and was not in his mind.’ Their contemporary 
Elisha b. ’Abuyah, also called ’Aber (the Other 
One), was less happy than these, for he ‘gazed’ 
and ‘cut the branches,’ that is, became an 


apostate. 

Third Generation (130-160).—The disciples of 
R. Ishmael, of whom i aah are known by their 
names (R. Joshia and Jonathan), whilst the 
others are usually quoted as ‘the Tanna of the 
school’ of R. Ishmael. The younger disciples 
of R. ‘Akiba are R. Meir, who contifued the 
systematizing labours of his master, and is thus 
supposed to have laid the foundation of a Mishna; 
R. i ehuda b. ’Ilai, who is called ‘the first of the 
Speakers’; R. Shim‘on b. Yobai, of whom R. 
‘Akiba said, ‘ Be satisfied that I and thy Maker 
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know thy powers’; R. Nehemiah, to whom, as to 
the two last-mentioned Rabbis, various Tannaitic 
compilations are attributed ; R.’Eleazar b. Shamua, 
round whom the greatest number of disciples 

thered, and R. Joge b. Halaphta, to whom the 

k Seder ‘Olam (0)\y 1p), containing a chronolo 

of events and personae in the Bible, is attni- 
buted. Abba Shaul, compiler of a Mishna, and 
the Patriarch R. Shim'on i. b. Gamaliel IL, are 
also included in the third generation. 

Fourth Generation (160-220).—R. Nathan Hab- 
babhli, who emigrated from Babylon to Palestine, 
and there held under the last-mentioned Patri- 
arch an office in the Sanhedrin the nature of 
which is not quite known; Symmachos, the dis- 
eine of R. Meir, and a great authority in matters 
of civil law; and various other Zannaim, sons 
and disciples of the authorities of the preceding 
generation. The most important among them is 
the Patriarch R. Jehuda Hannasi, also called 
Rabbént hakkddésh (nga 132), ‘Our Master, the 
Saint,’ but more frequently Rabbi, ‘the Master,’ 
without adding his name. He was the son of the 
Patriarch R. Shim‘on 11., and the disciple of R. 
Shim‘on b. Yohai, and of R. ’Eleazar b. Shamua ; 
he presided over the Sanhedrin, which during this 

eneration was, as it would seem, a migratory 
y shifting from pure to place, from Usha 
to Beth-shearim, and thence to Sepphoris and 
Tiberias. This R. Jehuda is said to have main- 
tained friendly relations with the Roman authori- 
ties of Palestine at that period. This fact, as 
well as the circumstances of his noble birth, 
great wealth, official position, saintly character, 
and his mastery of the contents of the Oral Law, 
gave him an authority over his contemporaries 
never enjoyed by any other Tanna, and gathered 
round him a band of distinguished disciples and 
our which rendered ible his work as 
somp) er and codifier of the Mi e 

The literary productions of all these generations 
of Tannarm, as well as of their predecessors the 
‘ Pairs’ and the Séphértm, both in Halakhé and in 
Haggddd, are, as far as they have been preserved, 
embodied in the following collections. 

The Mishna nj + (from 7jY), meaning a ‘ teach- 
ing, & ‘repetition,’ is a designation most ap- 
propriate for a work generally looked upon as the 
main depository of the contents of the Oral Law, 
which (in contradistinction to «770, reading matter, 
or the Scriptures) could be uired only by 
means of constant repetition. is work, com- 
pies (apart from some later additions) by R. 

ehuda the Patriarch, is divided into 6 Orders 
(o’w=o-7}> Aye), each of which contains several 
Mageikhtoth (mazge, sing. nage (Aram. xg>p>), derived 
from 40), meaning ‘ to weave’; cf. the Latin textus), 
or ‘texts’ (but more commonly called ‘ tractates’), 
whilst each tractate is divided into Péradkim (o'py, 
sing. py), ‘joints’ or ‘sections,’ each of which, in 
its turn, consists of so many Hdlakhéth (in the 
sense of paragraphs). The number of the tractates 
is 63 (or, in another enumeration, 60), bearing the 
following titles, which are suggestive more or 
less of their varied contents, though extraneous 


* Some authorities number five generations of Tannaim. For 
the purpose of brevity, we have accepted the plan of those who 
have condensed them into four. For the same reason, we have 
confined ourselves to the most ol aabeoatt Tannaim, omi 


‘ den 

bibli h pend anna. 
given include these to Bacher’s works, which are the most im: 
Peas conta batons to the eabject niany.Janguage other. than 

t St. const. AD. The Patristic Jewripserss (see references in 
Schérer, ic. L p. 88, n. 1) speaks for Mjv/p (second to the 
Torah), st. const. my. Both explanations are represented in 
Rab. literature. Of Arukh Completum, s.v. Mud. 
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matter that is in no way indicated by the title is 
everywhere introduced :— 


L Zitec'tu, 0°77] ‘Seeds.’ 


L Béraékhoth, niz1qz ‘Benedictions,’ treating of laws and 
regulations relating to the liturgy. 9 chapters 

2 P&d, mes ‘Corner,’ treating of the laws relating to the 
corner of the field and the forgotten sheaves, etc., to be left for 
the poor (Lv 199, Dt 2419.21), 8 chapters. 

& Dammai, %7 (also *x9) the ‘Doubtful,’ respecting corn 
and other productions of the earth, of which it is doubtful 
whether the p: ibed tithes had been paid. 7 chaptera 

4 Kazim, 0°%79> ‘ Mixtures,’ ie. mixtures of seeds, animals, 
and materials for cloth, prohibited by the Scriptures (Lv 19/9, 
Dt 22°11), 9 chapters. 

& Shédttth, my'3y the ‘Sabbatical year’ (Ex 2811, Lv 251, 
Dt 151#-), 10 chapters. 

6 Téraméth, Noma ‘Heave-Offerings,’ for the priest (Nu 18° 
and Dt 18. 5 chapters. 

7. Mad deéroth, Wigy) ‘Tithes’ (Nu 18M@) 6 chapters. 

& Mader Shént, ‘3 Wu ‘Second Tithe’ (Dt 14%) 5 


chapters. 

9 Halla, nbn the ‘Dough,’ portion thereof to be given to 
the priest (Nu 1518@) 4chapters . 

10. ‘Oria, * Uncircumcised,’ fruite of the tree during the 
first three years (Lv 19234), 8 chaptera, 

1L Bikkartm, O'723 ‘First Fruits,’ brought to the temple 
(Dt 261@., Ex 2819), 8 chapters. 


IL MO 8p, 7y'D ‘ Season.’ 


L. Shabbath, n3@ ‘Sabbath,’ laws relating to !t, mainly pro- 
hibitions of work (Ex 2019 etc.) 24 chapters, 

2. Erabtn, p3vy ‘Amalgamations’ or ideal combinations 
of localities with the of extending the Sabbath boundary, 
as well as laws as to the Babbath day’s journey. 10 chapters 

& Péahim, onneD ‘Passovers,’ laws relating to them (Ex 
121@, Lv 234, Nu 912) 10 chapters. 

4 Shébalim, o°p0) ‘Shekels,’ collected for the temple (Ex 
$0122., Neh 1083), and the various objects for which they were 

t; including lists of the higher officials of the temple. 8 


& Yoma, up ‘The Day’ (also Yom Hakkippirtm, ov 
ovnez0 ‘The day of Atonement’), treating of the service in the 
temple on that day, and of the laws relating to fasting (Lv 
16: chapters. 


‘Booth’ or ‘Tabernacie,’ respecting the laws 
on dw in booths for seven 
during this feast (Lv 25%f, Nu 2912) 8 chapters. 

7, Bega, ny’ ‘Egg’ (so called after the first words with 
which the tractate begins, but also termed Yém 76d, 3'p nov 
‘ Feast 


m9'0 wit ‘New Year,’ dealing with ques- 
to the calendar, but chiefly with the laws to be 
observed on the first of the 7th month vi), the civil New 
Year of the Jews (see Lv 28%, Nu 201&), 4 chapters. 

% Tadntth, m3. ‘Fast,’ respecting the laws observed and 
the order of the Jiturgy on such days. 4 chapters. 

10, Méyilld, pip ‘Roll’ of Esther, relating to the laws to be 
observed on the feast of Purim. 4 chapters. 

1l. M6'éd Katon, joQ wid ‘Minor Feast’ (also called | ‘py'd, 
the first word of the tractate), ¢¢. the laws re to the days 
between the first and last days of the feast of Pass- 
of Tabernacles, 4 chapters. 


iigrimage to Jerusalem and the sort of sacrifices to be brought 
bn such cocasions (see Ex 2317 and Dt 1616), as well as of laws 


rac ipsbeers ee degrees of defilement (against which the pilgrims 


IIL Nisutu, O°¢} ‘Women.’ 


L Yedméth, ninz: ‘ Levirate * (Dt 255), and the 
forbidden degrees in marriage (Lv 18, etc.) 16 chapters. 

2 Kéthabéth, nizinp ‘Marriage Deeds and Marriage Settle- 
ments’ (see Ex 2216) 18 chapters 

& Néddrtm, 0°71); ‘Vows,’ and their annulment (Nu 803#.), 
ll chapters. 
4. Nazir, 1} ‘Nasirite’(Nu 6%) 9 chapters. 
&. Sota, moo ‘The Suspected Woman’ (Nu 5127), 9chaptera 
6 Gitttn, jes ‘Letters of Divorce’ (Dt 241©) 9 chapters. 
7. Kiddashin, porsp ‘Betrothals.’ 4 chapters. 


IV. Niststx, }"p'1y ‘Damages.’ 
1-8 Babi Kewund, x72 x37 ‘First Gate’; Babd Mat a, 
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et Rad R33 ‘Second Gate’; Babd Bathré, #13 "ZZ ‘Last 
Gate.” These formed in ancient times only one tractate, bearing 
the same title as the whole order, ]*p‘l) N30D *Tractate of 

* divided into three sections, each section consisting of 
These three treat of (1) damages and injuries 
beasts for which he is responsible (see Ex 
2238.); (2) of laws con g lost property, trusts, the 


Beare usury and similar matters, duties towards hired 
eto. (see Ex 2208. 233.4, Lv 1913 251436, Dt 2320. % 


ae ee i hell marred do gpa 2 
session various kinds of property, the rig on, 
definition of certain Carina Weed in contracts Gal onl: 


Btri peated forming in ancient tim trao- 
: 7 'o ancien ea one 

asta ihe former of the constitution of the various 
sourta of justice and their modes of procedure, the examination 
i the four kinds of capital punishment for 


i as well as of the ent consisting in bein 
grave crimes, as W punishm : “deals with 
is ri 
Hippie podp spetiremlyn 
the cities of refuge (Nu 3510#., Dt 
@ Shébha' oh, nisnay ‘Oaths,’ taken in private or administered 


by the court (Lv 5!-4, 6 chapters. 


a ‘Abéda Zara, ry MN3y, ‘Idolatry,’ regarding the treat- 
ment of idols and their ppers (Dt 435). 65 chapters. 

9. "AbstA, niaw ‘Fathers’ (of Jewish tradition), containing 
mostly ethical sayings and maxims of the Tannaim. 5 


10. Hér@yéth, rimjin ‘Decisions’ (wrong ones) given by the 
authorities, treating of the sacrifices to be brought if the public 
acted in accordance with such erroneous teachings (Lv 41@), 8 


V. Kopisatu, 0°91) ‘Sacred’ things. 


L £&shiem, OF) ‘Sacrifices’ (also called ory) No'ny and 
mixy a), treating of the laws relating to the various modes of 


offerings, of the bi the burning of the fat 
Tne of whole animeia cto. (Lv iit). 12 chapters. 
2. Ménabath, iy ‘ Meat-Offerings,’ including also the laws 
regarding libations (Lv 2 etc., Nu 159). 12 chapters. 


8. Hulitn, pn (also [bin non?) ‘Things Secular,’ regarding 


6. ‘drakhin, |, ‘Valuations,’ of persons and things dedi- 
cated to the temple (Lv 27%), also including some laws relating 


to the year of Jubilee (Lv 2515@). 9 chapters. 

6 TémGrs, ROR ‘Change,’ the laws bearing on cases of 
substituting a secular animal for one already dedicated to the 
altar (Lv 33), 7 chapters. 


7. Kértthoth, nin 9 ‘ Excisions,’ treating of sins subject to the 

t of ‘the soul being cut off’ (Qn 1714, Ex 1215 eto. 

& Mé‘tid, 7)';> ‘Trespass,’ treating of sacrilege committed 

secularising things belonging to the temple or to the altar 
162), 8 chapters. 

9% Tamid, 1DR ‘Continual’ sacrifice, describing the temple 
service in connexion with this daily sacrifice (Ex 293%, Nu 
29@). 7 chapters. 

10. Middéth, niwm ‘Measurements,’ of the temple, describing 
ies courts, halls, chambers, and gates, etc. etc. 5 chapters. 

11. Kinntm, 0°3p ‘ Nests,’ of birds, or pairs of doves brought 
as sacrifice by the poor (Lv 1147. 672), 8 chapters. 

VI. TouXréta, nivy ‘ Purifications.’ 

1. Katte, 0°59 ‘ Vessels,’ furniture, garmenta, and all kinds of 
utensils subject to Levitical impurity (Lv 11%%). 80 chapters. 

2, ‘Ohaloth, nivnk ‘Tents’ and habitations as conductors of 
Levitical impurity (Nu 19144). 18 chapters. 

8 Négd' tn, Ory75 ‘Leprosy,’ in all ite various degrees (Lv 18- 
14). 14 chapters. 

4. Pard, 7p ‘Red Helfer,’ the use made of ite ashes for the 
purpose of purification (Nu 1998-), 12 chapters. 

& Tokdréth, rive ‘Purifications,’ used euphemistically for 
Maeno ‘deGilements’ of all sorts and their various degrees. 10 


chapters. 
6. Mi}wd' oth, nimpr ‘ Wells’ and cisterns to be used as means 
of rituel purification (Lv 1611. 18 etc. eto.). 10 chapters. 
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7. Nidd&, 7) the ‘ Menstruous,’ the Levitical impurity attach 
ing sla under certain physical conditions (Lv 1519f-), 10 
) 


8. Makhshtrin, |") ‘Preparers,’ respecting the conditions 
under which certain articles became (by coming in contact 
shoe liquids) prepared for eventual defilement (Lv 1187@), 6 


9. Zdltm, 0°39] ‘ Persons afflicted with running issues,’ the im- 
purity arising thereof (Lv 15%), 5 chapters. 

10. Tébal Yom, ol San ‘Immersed during the day,’ t.¢. the 
condition of a person who had taken the ritual bath prescribed 
but has still to wait for sunset to be considered as quite pure 
(see Lv 226-7). 4 chapters. 

ll, Yadaytm, ov ‘Hands,’ respecting the ritual impurity 
attaching to them (acoording to the Oral Law), and the mode of 
cleansing them by pouring water over them. 4 chapters, 

12,° Ukzin, | '¥p1y ‘Stalks,’ how far they are considered a part 
of the fruit 90 as to convey impurity when touched by anything 
unclean. 8 chapters. 


The idiom in which the Mishna is compiled is 
the New Hebrew, interspersed with occasional 
Greek and Latin words; its diction is fluent and 
ay ee not disfigured, as all works coming to 
us from enuamly are, by interpolations and textual 
corruptions. The date of its compilation may be 
fixed about A.D. 220. This was undertaken and 
accomplished by R. Jehuda the Patriarch, not 
with the purpose of providing the nation with a 
legal code, but with the intention of Polen 4 
them with a sort of thesaurus, incorporating suc. 
portions of the traditional lore as he considered 
most important. Hence the ground for his includ- 
ing in tle work the opinions of the minority (6g. 
of the school of Shammai), which only in a few 
exceptional cases were accepted as a norm for 
practice, A preliminary acquaintance with the 
contents of the Scriptures bearing upon the topic 
expounded by tradition is always assumed; 80 
that, ¢.g., the tractate Suka commences: ‘A booth 
(the interior of which is) higher than 20 cubits 
is disqualified,’ thus premising- the duty of living 
in booths for seven days nea to Lv 23%. In 
ney cases even a knowledge of the institutions 
established by the Oral Law is presup Hence 
such a statement as that with which the Mishna 
commences: ‘When do they begin to read the 
Shéma‘ in the evening (3.6. the 3 agraphs in 
the Scriptures, Dt 6** 111%, and Nu 15%“, the 
first paragraph of which begins with the word 
Shéma' yor)? From the time the prieste (in the 
case of defilement) come back (from their ritual 
baths) to eat their heave-offering’ (1.6. after sun- 
set, see Lv 22*7), The duty or the custom of daily 
reading the Shéma' is thus assumed as something 

enerally known though not mentioned in the 

riptures. 

The works after which R. Jehuda modelled his 
compilation and the sources upon which he drew 
were probably the older Mishna collections, the 
first composition of which was, as there is good 
reason to believe, begun by the first successors of 
Shammai and Hillel, then compiled by R. ‘Akiba, 
and continued by his disciple R. Meir, who en- 
riched it by additions of the later Zannaim. This 
Mishna became the groundwork of that of R. 
Jehuda, apart from various other collections of a 
similar kind (eg. the Mishna of Abba Shaul), 
which were equally known to the compiler and 
utilized by him.* The strata of these older com- 

sitions are still in many places discernible, either 

y their style and phraseology or by the nature of 
their contents. An instance of the former is the 
passage eee prohibition against trans- 
porting things on Sabbath from a space belonging 
to a private individual to that constituting a part 


* For this ‘higher oriticism’ of the Mishna, see Dr. Lewy 
‘tiber einige Fragmente aus der M. des Abba Saul’ in Z-oeiter 
Bericht wiber dte Hochschule fiir die W.d. J. tn Berlin, 1876, 
and Dr. D. Hoffmann, Die erste Misohna (Berlin, 1882). 
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of the public property. This commences njz'5 ney: 
(M. Shabbath i. any instead of ‘mn mxsin, through 
which the Scripture expression xy: bx (Ex 16!¥) is 
still visible, and thus points to a time when the 
Halakha was still in its early stage, forming a 
sort of paraphrase of Scripture, not a set of abstract 
laws. Asan instance of the latter, it is sutficient 
to refer here to the historical description of the 
procession in which the sacrifice of the first-fruits 
was brought to the temple (Ex. 23), concerning 
which we read in M. Bikktrim iii. 4: ‘The pipe 
was playing before them (the pilgrims) until they 
arrived at the temple mountain, when even Agrip 
the king would take the basket (containing the 
first-fruits) on his shoulders, stepping forward till 
he reached the courts; then the Levites spoke in 
song (chanted), ‘‘I will extol thee, O Lord, for 
thou hast lifted me up”’ (Ps 307). The mention of 
Agrippa (probably Agrippa I., c. 40) points to a 
contemporary document, since a Rabbi of a later 
period would, for the sake of emphasis, have named 
some biblical potentate (e.g. Solomon), not a mere 
Herodian prince.* This is only a specimen of 
many other portions of the Mishna, which contain 
lengthy descriptions of the sacrificial service on 
certain occasions, or give accounts of the archi- 
tecture of the temple, its administration (including 
lists of the names of the higher officials), and its 
economy ; whilst others furnish us with records of 
actual transactions of the Sanhedrin, the procedure 
of the courts, and the various methods of execution. 
All these bear the stamp of their own age, and 
testify to the early date of their composition. 

The question whether R. Jehuda, besides com- 
piling, eeuaey wrote down the Mishna, is still 
@ controverted point ee modern scholars, 
as it was nearly a thousan Reh: ago between 
the Franco-German and the Spanish authorities. 
The balance of evidence is still about equal on 
each side, Three things, however, seem to be 
certain. irst, there existed a law or custom, 
dating from ancient times, one the writing 
down of the contents of Tradition, though the 
Scripture support for this custom (Bab. Talm. 
Témtrad 146 and parallel passages) was not ad- 
vanced till a comparatively late period (end of the 
2nd cent.). Ample evidence of this fact is afforded 
by the traditional term, ‘Torah by mouth,’ as well 
as the various mnemotechinical aids to be found 
in the Mishna (e.g. Megilla i. 4-11, }'1 yx) and the 
homage paid to those who invented them (see Jerus. 
Shékaltm 48c, regarding the grouping of Halakhoth 
in numbers, and Adoth @’ KR. Nathan 18, respecting 
R. ‘Akiba’s arranging of the Torah in links). 
Second, the prohibition did not extend to books of 
a, Haggadic character (#67347 °29°p), of which we 
know that they both circulated among, and were 
read by, the Rabbis. Under Haggdda was included 
also the gnomic literature—as, for instance, the 
Wisdom of Ben Sira, which both the Tannaim and 
the ’’Amoraim, as well as the authorities of a later 

iod, the Geonwm ACy: R. Saadya), knew in the 
Hebrew original, and were constantly quoting, and 
of which fragments covering nearly two-thirds of 
the book have now been found after a disappear- 
ance of nearly 700 years. Third, the prohibition 
was often disregarded, even in cases of Hdlakha, 
as in the case of the Mégillath Ta'dnith (mip n2"29), 
containing a list of certain days in the Phe? on 
which no fast could: be declared, or the egullath 
Sammdanin (370 ny), ‘the Roll of Spices,’ treat- 
ing of the preparation of the incense (Ex 30**-) in 
the tabernacle and the temple (Jerus. Shékalim 
49a). 

Owing tothe great authority of R. Jehuda the 

* See Hoffmann, l.c. p. 15; but cf. also A. Biichler, Die 


Priester und der Cultus in den letzten Jahrzehnten des Jeru- 
ealemischen Tempels (Wien, 1895), p. 10. 


Patriarch, his compilation became the Mishna ca=" 
étoyv, a sort of canonical collection of the teach- 
ings of the Zannaim, forming the text-book of the 
students of the Oral Law, round which centred 
all the comments, discussions, and the additional 
matter produced by the succeeding generations. 
The other collections, likewise confined to the 
teachings of the Tannaim, but composed in schools 
not presided over by the Eevee pee under the 
name either of ayis‘nn awe Mishna Hahizond (more 
frequently the Aram. xn 3 Bdrattha), ‘the ex- 
ternal Mishna,’ or Tésephtd (xpng\a), ‘addition’ (to 
the Mishna). No treatise representing the ‘external 
Mishna’ has come down to us, but many hundreds 
of quotations from such external Mishnas are 
scattered over the two Talmuds, mostly introduced 
by such phrases as 3377 ‘3p (‘our Masters taught’), 
or #38 (‘it is taught’), or an and ‘yA (‘he taught’). 
But we possess a work, ing the name 7ésephta, 
correnpoudig with the arrangement of the Mishna, 
and dealing with the same subjects. It shows 
marks of different ages ; and, whilst it embodies 
rtions coming from collections preceding our 
Tishna, it presupposes the knowledge of the latter, 
whilst in some places it even affords comments 
and explanations taken from the Gemara and 
recast in the New Hebrew style of the Mishna. 
It is thus safe to assume that the date of its final 
redaction falls in the later age of the "Amoraim, 
though its composition may have been initiated 
by R. Hiya and R. Hoshaya the disciples of R. 
Jehuda, to whom tradition attributes such a work 
undertaken in imitation of the Tésgephta of R. 
Nehemia, who is credited with having collected 
‘additions’ to the Mishna of R. ‘Akiba. To this 
class of works also belong the so-called Minor 
Tractates bearing the following titles :—Aboth @ 
R. Nathan (jy ‘11 nay), a sort of Tésephtd and 
Midrash to the tractate ’Abéth, existing in two 
recensions ;* Magsekheth Séphértm (n-5\0 n392),t 
‘Scribes,’ dealing with the laws relating to the 
writing of the Scriptures. The text is in a bad 
condition, the interpolations and additions (on the 
Jewish liturgy, etc.) almost obliterating the original 
plan of the work, and it should be studied in con- 
nexion with the tractates Sepher Térd, Méztiza 
(laws relating to the writing of certain verses 
from the Scriptures and to fixing them on the door- 
posts, see Dt 6°), and Téphillin (Phylacteries), 
edited by Kirchheim ; Magsgekheth Sémahéth (nzge 
ninzy ‘Joys’),¢ a euphemistic title for laws and cus- 
toms connected with mourning—of which we have 
also a shorter recension ed. by C. M. Horwitz 
under the title ‘Aten ninsy nzpp (‘ Tractate Joys, the 
Minor’); Magsekheth Kalla (nb n2g0 ‘ Bride’), laws 
of chastity to be observed in conjugal life; Mage- 
kheth Derckh ’Erez (yx 7 390), ‘Manners’ and 
behaviour of the different classes of society on 
various occasions. The tractate exists in two 
recensions, & longer (732) and a shorter one (xp). 
The latter, dealing almost exclusively with the 
rules of life prescribed for the ‘disciples of the 
wise,’ is of a very spiritual nature. tly, we 
have to note here the other tractates by 
Kirchheim, including, besides those mentioned 
above, the tractates dealing with the laws re- 
lating to Zézith (nyy), ‘Fringes’ (Nu 15*); “A badim 
(on3y), ‘Slaves’; Kuthim (o'ms), ‘Samaritans’ ; 
and Gérim (073), ‘ Proselytes.’ 

The works recorded thus far, though containing 
occasional hermeneutical elements, convey, owing 
to their scantiness and the long intervals at which 
they occur, but a faint idea of the interpretatory 

* See S. Schechter’s introduction to his edition of Aboth d’ R. 
Nathan, Vienna, 1878. 

+See Dr. Joel Miiller’s introduction to his edition of the 
Masechet Soferim. 


t See N. Brull, ‘Die Talmudischen Tractate ber Trauer um 
Verstorbene’ (Jahriicher der Jiid. Litt. pp. 1-57). 
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work of the Tannaim. For this we must turn to 
the earlier Midrash, which has come down to us 
in the following works:—the Mékhiltd (xab'>), 
‘Measure’ on a portion of Exodus; the Siphré 
(20), ‘the Books’ on portions of Numbers and 
the whole of Deuteronomy, both Midrashim 
emanating from the school of Ishmael; and the 
Kaley (eyo) or Térath Kohantm (po 30> nn), ‘ The 
k’ or ‘The Law of the Priests’ on Leviticus, 
@ product of the school of R. ‘Akiba. Besides 
these fairly complete works we also ss frag- 
ments of a Mékaiultd of R. Shim‘on b. Yohai on 
Exodus, and of a small Siphrd (xpu winp) on Num- 
bers, both originating in the school of R. ‘Akiba; 
and of a Mékhilia on Deuteronomy, coming from 
the school of R. Ishmael.* The exegetical system 
of the Rabbis, forming the basis of the Midrash, 
prow with the rise of the new schools, the seven 
ermeneutical rules of Hillel having been developed 
by R. Ishmael into thirteen, and expanded (par- 
oberg as regards their erpcerion in the depart- 
ment of Haggdda) by R. Eliezer, the son of R. Jose 
of Galilee, into thirty-two or thirty-three rules; 
whilst rules of interpretation of other distin- 
guished Rabbis are also mentioned. The practical 
object of the Midrash was the deduction of new 
Hdlakhéth en ea take a, or the nine of 
@ ‘support’ (xapoox) for the old ones. It is ve 
diffcule t to determine in which cases the Midras 
preceded the Halakhd, and in which the Hdlakha 
preceded the Midrash, but it may be safely 
assumed that in most cases where the interpre- 
tation of the Rabbis is forced and far-fetched the 
Hadlakhda was first handed down by tradition as an 
ancient usage or custom, and the Biblical ‘support’ 
was invok 
authority. Here are one or two instances, which, 
given in the lan of the Rabbis, may convey 
some idea of the vivid style of the Midrash— 

‘R. Ishmael, R. ’Eliezer b. ‘Azarya, and R. 
‘Akiba were walking on the high-road, and Levi 
Hassadar and R. Ishmael the son of R. ’Eliezer 
b. ‘Azarya were walking behind them. And 
then the following question was put before them, 
*“*Whence is it to be inferred that danger of 
life ‘removes’ the Sabbath?” . .. R. Jose of 
Galilee answered, ‘‘It is written, BUT (3x) my 
Sabbaths ye shall keep (Ex 317"); the (limiting 
ee) 3% teaches, there are Sabbaths which thou 

eepest, others which thou ‘removest’ (the latter in 
eases of nes of life)” R. Shim'on b. Manasya 
says, ‘‘ Behold Scripture says, And ye shall keep the 
Sabbaths, for it is holy unto you (+). v.4), the 
Sabbath is given to you (with stress on the word 
03>) to desecrate in case of need, but thou art 
rot given to the Sabbath”’ (Mékhiltd, ad loc.). 
Other Rabbis base this Hdlakhd on the logical 
principle of @ fortiori (1>\m 5p, one of the hermen- 
euti rules of Hillel), but none disputes the 
Halakha in itself, which had evidently the authority 
of ages. Another instance is the interpretation of 
Ex 21* (ef. Lv 24”): ‘ Eye for eye, that is, money 
(amounting to the value of the ve Thou sayest 
money, perhaps it means the real eye (i.e. that his 
eye should be blinded in retaliation for the organ 
which he has destroyed). R. Eliezer said, ‘It is 
written, And he that killeth a beast he shali restore, 
and he that killeth a man shall be put to death 
(Lv 24%). The Scripture has thus put together 
damages ca to a man and those caused to a 
beast. As the latter may be atoned for by pay- 
ing (the damages), 80 can also the former (except 
in eases of murder) be punished with money”’ 

* See on these Midrashim: I. H. Weiss’ Introduction to his 
edition of the Si/ra (Vienna, 1862); M. Friedmann’s Introduc- 
tion to his edition of the Mékhultd (Vienna, 1870); Dr. Lewy, 
Ein Wort tiher die ‘ Mechilta des R. Simon’ (Breslau, 1889) ; 


and Dr. D. Hoffmann, Zur Einleitung in die halachischen 
Widraschten (Berlin, 1886-87 . 


only to give it the weight of Scripture. 
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(Siphrad Lev. ad loc.; Mékhulta ad loc.; Baba 
amma, 83b). This argument, called waz (an- 
alogy of matter), is in direct opposition to the 
literal sense of the Scriptures, which implies the 
jus talionis in unmistakable terms; but it was only 
meant to lend some biblical sanction to a Halakha 
that had been a controverted point between the 
Sadducees and the Pharisees for centuries before. 
lt is different, when we read, for instance, with 
regard to the law, And the land shall kee 
Sabbath to the Lord (Lv 257): ‘One might thin 
that it is also forbidden to dig pits, canals, 
and caves (this being a disturbance of the land) 
in the sabbatical year, therefore we have an 
inference to say, Thou shalt neither sow thy field 
nor prune thy vineyard (1b. v.‘), proving that it 
is only work connected with vineyard and field 
that is forbidden.’ In instances like this, where 
the interpretation has nothing forced or strange 
about it, it would not be risky to assume that the 
Hdlakhé was the outcome of the Midrash. But 
it is not such mere Selo questions that have 
produced the vast Midrash literature. A great 
portion of it is simple commentary, though some- 
times reproduced in that vivid dialogue style 
which makes it appear Midrash-like. g na 
ye shall take a bunch of hyssop and shall dip it in 
the blood that ts "03 (Ex 12”), on which the Mékhilta 
(ad foc.) has the following comment: ‘The Scri 
tures tell us that he carves out a hole on the side 
of the threshold over which he kills (the passover 
lamb); for > means simply the threshold, as it is 
said, {n their settin of their thresholds by my 
threshold (*pxnx og Ezk 438, cf. LXX and Vulg.: 
This is the opinion of R. Ishmael. R. ‘Akiba says 
A> means nothing else but a vessel, as it is said, 
the bowls (osc), the snuffers, the basins’ (1 K 7®, cf. 
Aram. versions and commentaries). Another ex- 
ample may be taken from the expression 17) from 
the holy things of the children of Israel (Lv 22) on 
which the Siphra comments: ‘ 77°}}(a noun, derived 
from 113%) means nothing else but separation. And 
so he says which separateth himself from me 13.) (Ezk 
14”), and he says again, They separated backwards 
(ij Is 14)’ Such instances of mere oY» (simple 
meaning) could be cited by hundreds, and it is not 
impossible that many more were omitted by the 
scribes, who considered such renderings of words 
and definitions of terms as universally known 
through the medium of the various versions, ana 
hence not sufficiently important to be copied.* In 
the Huggadic portions of the Midrash the elements 
of simple said are less prominent—a fact which 
is easily explained by their subjective character. 
Sometimes the interpreter or preacher is so deeply 
convinced of the truth of the lesson he has to 
teach that he feels no compunction in interweav- 
ing it with biblical texts, and putting it into 
the mouth of a biblical hero. Thus we read in 
the Siphrd with reference to Lv 9 This is the 
thing which the Lord commands ye shall do. 
‘ Moses said unto Israel, Do remove the evil desire 
(323 °y:) from your hearts. Be all in awe and of 
one counsel to worship before the Omnipresent. 
As he is the Sole One in the world, so shall your 
service be single-hearted, as it is said, Circumcise 
the foreskin of your heart, for the Lord your God 
ts the God of gods and the Lord of lords (Dt 10'* 17), 
and then the glory of the Lord shall appear unto 
you (Lv 9%).’ The thought expressed in this inter- 
pretation is that the manifestation of the Divine 
glory is the reward for the fulfilment of a com- 
mandment, and is sure to occur wheneve! Israel 
accomplishes the laws of the Torah in true devo- 
tion and single-heartedness of spirit. Occasion- 
*See Friedmann’s Introduction to the Mekhilta, p. Ixxvi, 


and Dr. L. Dobschtitz brochure, Die einfache Bibelexegese de? 
Tannaim (Breslau, 1893). 
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ally the preacher in his enthusiasm leaves the 
text altogether and ruslies off into a sort of hymn, 
as, for instance (Ex 15'), J will ise God, on 
which the Mékhilta (ad loc.):—‘I will give praise 
to God that he is mighty... that he is wealth 
... that he is wise... that he is mercif 
... that he isa judge... that he is faithful.’ 
Each attribute is followed by a proof from Scri 
ture, and the whole is a paraphrase of 1 Ch 29"). 44, 
The constant citing of parallel passages by way of 
illustration is a main feature of the Midrash, e.g. 
Siphré on Nu 15” ‘And ye shall not seck after your 
own heart and your own eyes ov yy: By this latter 
is meant adultery, as it is said, And Samson said to 
his father, Get her for me, for she is depres tom 
eyes’ (ive J § 147), Again, Dt 6° ‘ And thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and all 
thy soul,’ where the Siphré adds by way of com- 
ment: ‘Even if he should take away thy soul 
And so he (the Psalmist, 447), Yea, for thy sake 
are we killed all the day long.’ The great 
excgetical principle was, ‘The words of the Torah 
are r (or deficient) in one place but rich in 
another, as it is said, She ts like the merchant’s 
ship ; she bringeth her food From afar’ (Pr 31%; 
Jerus. Talm. Résh Hashshana 58d). 

iv. The ‘Amoraim owxyox ‘S 
preters’; a designation commonly applied to the 
authorities who flourished , and whose main 
activity consisted in expounding the Mishna. The 
seate of learning were no longer confined to Pales- 
tine, great schools having arisen, as in the time 
of the Jannaim, in various places in Babylonia, 
destined even to overshadow the former. The 
Babylonian teachers (who received ordination) bear 
as a rule the title Rad (3) in contradistinction 
to their Palestinian brethren who were called 
Rabbs (32). The most important among the 
*Amoraim are the following :— 

First Generation (220-280).—(a) Palestine: R. 
Jannai, of whom we have a saying in the Mishna ; 
R. Hiya and R. Hoshaya Rabba, the sup com- 

ilers of the Tégephta (see above); R. Joshua b. 

vi, the subject of many legends, to whom various 
mystical treatises (descriptions of paradise and hell, 
etc.) are attributed; R. Jobanan (b. Nap ) of 
Sepphoris and Tiberias, disciple of R. Judah and 
the most prominent teacher in Palestine during 
the 3rd cent., and his brother-in-law R. Shim‘on 
b. Lakish. (5) Babylon: Abba Arikha (‘Long 
Abba’), commonly cited by his title Rab. He 
‘went up’ (from Babylon) to Palestine together 
with his uncle R. Hiya (mentioned above) to 
study under R. Jehuda, and on his return founded 
at Sura the school over which he presided ; Samuel 
axymy (the astronomer), a relative of Rab, and, 
like him, a disciple of R. Judah (though he did not 
receive ordination from him). He became head of 
the school in Nehardea. 

Second Generation (280-300).—(a) Palestine: R. 
Eleazar b. Pedath, R. Simlai, R. Assi (also Issi and 
R. Ammi) (also Immi), and R. ’Abuha. The first 
four emigrated to Palestine from Babylon; whilst 
R ‘Abuha, who was a native of Palestine, taught 
iz, Ceesarea, where he often had controversies with 
Christian teachers. The famous Haggadist R. 
Shamuel b. Nabmani also belongs to this genera- 
tion. (6) Babylon: R. Huna (Sura), R. Jehuda 
(b. Jebeskel), founder of the school of Pumbeditha ; 
R. Hisda, R. Shesheth, founder of a school in Shilhi. 
All these were disciples of Rab and Shamuel, or of 
one of them. 

Third Generation (320-370).—This period marks 
the decay of the schools in Palestine, a consequence 
of the religious persecutions inaugurated under the 
reign of Constantine. (a) Palestine: Jeremia, R. 
Jona, and R. José. (6) Babylon: Rabbah (737) b. 
Nabmani (Pumbeditha), famous for his dialectical 


kers,’ ‘ Inter- 
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skill and called ‘the mountain-mover’ ; his colleague 
R. Joseph, a great authority on Tar , whose wide 
acquaintance with all branches of the Law brought 
him the title of ‘Sinai’; their pupils Abayi and 
Raba, (x37), both famous for the ingenious methods 
exemplified in their controversies scattered all oves 
ae Bab. Talmud ; R. Papa, founder of a school in 
ares, 

Fourth Generation (375—-427).—(a) Palestine: R. 
Shamuel (b. Jose b. R. Bun) ; (5) Babylon: R. Ashi 
(Sura); R. Kahana I. (Pumbeditha), and Amemar 
(Nehardea). The former is credited with having 
begun the compilation of the Bab. Talmud. 

Fifth Generation (427-500).—Babylon: Mar bar 
R. Ashi; Rubbina(contraction of Rab Abina (Sura)), 
and R. Tosphaa(Pumbeditha). The two latter were 
greatly instrumental in accomplishing the work 
commenced by R. Ashi, finishing the compilation 
of the Bab. Talmud, and reducing it to writing. 

The literary productions of these two schools 
are largely embodied in the two Talmuds bearing 
the title of their native countries: (4) Palestinian 
Talmud called the Talmud of Jerusalem, *ed¢i: ‘n, 
which is also more correctly called (since there were 
no schools in Jerusalem after the destruction of the 
temple) xa1yot‘n Sete: piy’A and ez WwW 377 HI3 ‘the 
Talmud of (the children of) the Land of Israel,’ ‘ the 
Talmud (or the Gemara) of (the people of) the West.’ 
(B) The Babylonian Talmud °?33 ‘a, which (though 
only occurring once) was also known under the 
title of mp ‘yu ‘a ‘the Talmud of the people of the 
East.’* The main object of the Talmuds is the inter- 
pretation of the Mishna, tracing its sources, giving 
its reasons, explaining obscure as we 
as real or seeming contradictions, by the aid of 
parallel passages in the ‘external Mishnas,’ and 
illustrating its matter and expanding its contents 
(specially in the branches of civil law) by giving 
such cases as life and altered circumstances were 
constantly furnishing. It is perhaps in this latter 
quay at the text of the Talmud ropes oe 

istinguished from the Mishna is call émara 
xa, meaning, according to some authorities, 
‘Supplement’ or Complement to the Mishna.t 
The Talmuds differ in various minor respects. Thus, 
the non-Hebrew portions of the Jerus. Talinud are 
composed in the West Aram. dialect, whilst those 
of the Bab. Talmud are written in an East Aram. 
idiom, closely related to the Syr. and still more 
akin to the Mandaic language. The style of the 
Jerus. Talmud is more concise, its discussions less 
diffuse, than those of the Bab. Talmud. The 
former is altogether free from the casuistic and 
lengthy discourses on imaginary cases which form a 
special feature of the productions of the Eastern 
Rabbis, It should, however, be remarked that, so 
far as dialect and diction are concerned, the Bah 
Talmud is not always uniform, there being variou» 
tractates, such as Néddrim, Nazir, Témtiraé Mé& tla, 
and Kérithéth, which betray certain grammatical 
forms and peculiarities of style, reminding us in 
some places of the diction of the Talmud of 
Jerusalem. Apart from the main object as de- 
scribed, the text of the Mishna serves sometimes 
(particularly in the Bab. Talmud) as a mere peg 
on which to fasten matter having hardly any 
connexion with the contents of the latter. E.g. 


* See JOR ix. 120. 

t Neither the Jerus. nor the Bab. Talm. extends over all the 
69 (or 63) tractates of the Mishna. The Jerus. Talm. has Géinara 
to the first four orders of the Mishna and to three chapters in 
the tractate Niddd in the sixth order; but in the second order 
there is missing the Gémdrd to the last four chapters of the trac- 
tate Shabbath, to the third chapter of the tractate Makavth, an] 
in the fourth order to the tractates "466th and’ Edtiyysth. Tha 
Bab. Talm. has Gémard as follows: in the first order to tractate 
Bérakhoth only; in the second order, tractate Shekdltm is 
omitted; in the fourth order, tractates 'Abdth and‘ Eduyydth are 
omitted ; in the fifth order, tractates Middéth and Kinntm are 
omitted ; in the sixth order, Gémdra to tractate Nt alone. 
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the lines in Mishna tractate Gi{ftn, ‘that the laws 
regarding the o:cdpo (a name under which certain 
leaders of the Zealot bands were known) did not 
apply to the land of Judea,’ are followed in the Bab. 
mud by a legendary account of the wars pre- 
ceding the destruction of the second temple, and 
various incidents connected with it, extending over 
more than 5d folio pages (556-58a). Again in the 
tractate Baba Bathra, the accidental remark in 
the Mishna, that a volume (or roll) containing the 
Scriptures inherited by two or more brothers must 
not be divided among them by cutting it up into 
its constituent books even when the ead tid agree 
to this, provokes in the Gémdrd (of the Bab. Tal- 
mud) a discussion relating to the arrangement of 
the Canon of the OT, its rise, and the dates at 
which the various books included in it were com- 
posed, accompanied by a long discourse on the 
particular nature of the Book of J ob, the character 
and date of its hero, together with a few remarks 
on other biblical perenne which covers nearly 
8 folio pages (136-17a). This process of inserting 
Matter but slizhtly connected with the text is at 
times carried further by adding to the inserted 
matter other topics having a similar slight con- 
nexion with it. As an instance of this process 
we may regard the following. Mishna Bérakhcth, 
ch. ix. 1, runs, ‘He who sees a place in which 
miracles were performed for the sake of Israel 
says, Praised he who wrought miracles for 
our fathers in this place.’ By way of illustration 
the Gémdrd (Bab. Talm. 3d. 540) cites an ‘ external 
Mishna’ in which it is taught that ‘He who sees 
the crossings of the Red Sea (i.e. the place at 
which the Tews crossed the Red Sea, Ex 14*), or 
the crossings of the Jordan (Jos 34") . . . is bound 
to give thanks and praise to the Omnipresent’ 
(Makém). The last words suygest a quotation of 
R. Jehuda in the name of Rab, adding to the 
number of those who are under the obligation to 
ive thanks, rea the four Rest enumerated in 
s 107 (people returning from a sea voyage, 
coming hhaok from a journey through the desert, 
recovering from a serious illness, or released from 
prison, 543). This statement is followed by several 
other sayings (545, 55a) which have no other con- 
nexion with the preceding matter than identity of 
authorship, all being cited in the name of Rab. 
One of these citations is to the effect that for 
three thi man should in particular pray to 
God (who alone can grant them): ‘a good king, 
a ear, and a good dream’ (55); but the 
last word again suggests a new train of thought 
on the subject of dreams, their interpretation and 
fulfilment, which forms the theme of the next 
6 folio pages (55a-57b). Owing to these sudden 
and violent changes from subject to subject, the 
style of the Talmud becomes very uncertain and 
rather rambling ;* but, on the other hand, it is 
this very circumstance that keeps the ‘sea of the 
Talmud’ in constant motion, relieving it from the 
monotony and tedious repetition so peculiar to the 
majority of theological works ng ae from those 
early ages. Indeed, owing to this facility for drag- 
ging in whatever interested the compilers or the 
scribes, the Talmud almost loses the character of a 
work of divinity, and assumes more the character 
of an encyclopedia, reproducing the knowledge of 
the Rabbis during the first five centuries on all 
sible subjects, whether secular or religious. 
his is, as already indicated, particularly the case 
with the Bab. Talmud, the Haggdadé@ of which is 
very discursive and rich in all sorts of folk-lore. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
authorities in whose names the strangest stories 
* It is this discursiveness which makes a proper translation of 
the Talmud almoet impossible: see M. edmann’s brochure, 
moons max Sy 133, Vienna, 1895 (Heb.) 
EXTRA VOL.—5 
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are sometimes communicated are often Rabbis 
from Palestine, whose sayings and statements 
were as much studied and discussed in the East 
as they were in the West. 

v. The Saboras ‘wh29 ‘ Explainers’ or ‘ Medi- 
tators’ (upon the words of their predecessors), 
whose activity is supposed to have extended over 
the whole of the 6th century. The most important 
among them are Rabbah Joge (Pumbeditha) and R. 
’Ahai (of Be Hathim), who flourished about the 
beginning of the 6th cent., and probably shared 
largely in the compilation work of the last of the 
"Amoraim; and R. Giza (Sura) and R. Simona 
(Pumbeditha), who belonged to the middle of the 
same century. The activity of the Saborai, about 
whose lives we know little, consisted mainly in com- 
menting upon the Talmud by means of explanato 
speeches, and contributing to it some addition 
controversies marked by peculiarity of style and 
by absence of the names of those engag in the 
dialogue, as well as by insertion of final decisions 
a the differing opinions of their predecessors.* 

1e school of the Sadoras is peculiar to Babylon, 
there being no corresponding class of teachers in 
Palestine. Nor is there any reliable tradition, re- 
garding the compilation of the Jerus. Talmud, by 
whom it was accomplished, and when it was under- 
taken. Maimonides’ statement, that R. Johanan 
composed the Jerus. Talmud, can, since this work 
contains quantities of matter dating from a much 
later period, mean only that by the aid of the 
schools he founded, this Rabbi was largely instru- 
mental in | Slee rise to a work embodying the 
teachings of the later Western authorities. But in 
consequence of religious persecutions and political 
disturbances the decay of the schools set in too 
early to permit even such euiperenye complete- 
ness and finish as are to be found in the Bab 
Talmud, which is itself far from perfection in this 
respect. Indeed the abruptness of the discussions 
of the Pal. Talmud, the frequent absence of formula 
introducing quotations or marking the beginning of 
the treatment of a fresh subject or the conclusion 
of an old one, as well as the m eness of ita 
matter where the analogy of the Bab. Talmud would 
suggest the greatest fulness, and the fact that it 
has no Gémdrd at all on the 5th order Nasa 
which is so strongly represented in the Bab. Tal- 
mud, t—all.these circumstances convey the impres- 
sion that the Jerus. Talmud was never submitted 
to a real conscious compilation with the object of 
presenting Spells with a completed work. What 
was reduced to writing does not give us a work 
carried out after a preconcerted plan, but rathe: 
represents a series of pottings answering to the 
needs of the various individual writers, an largely 
intended to strengthen the memory. And thus 
lacking the authority enjoyed by the Mishna and 
the Bab. Talmud, which were the products of the 
pee centres of learning, the Jerus. Talmud was, 
or a long time at least, not elevated to the rank 
of a national work, and it is therefore easy to 
understand how such portions of:it as had not 
much bearing upon actual practice were permitted 
to disappear. Altogether, the people of Palestine 
were, as an old Rabbi said, ‘sick with oppression,’ 

* On all these pointe see N. Briill’s essay, ‘Die Entstehungs- 
geschichte des bab. T. als Schriftwerkes’; and Weiss, as above, 
vol. iii. p. 208 ff., and vol. iv. p. 1 ff. 

t The question whether the Jerus. Talmud ever had Gémdrd 
to the fifth order is best discussed in the Hehalutz... by Osias 
H. Schorr, who on excellent grounds maintains that such a 
Gémadrd must have existed. But it must be stated that hitherto, 
not even in the Cairo collections, which have restored to us 
90 many lost works, has a single line turned up to confirm 
a gre Emp es 
order, see I. ; ; A 
Talmud.Traktate ‘Nesikin (Breslau, 1895), p. 20; but coe 
also the references to the other authorities there given. This 


essay is the best piece of work yet done on the redaction of 
the Jerus. Talmud. 
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and had no time to spare for the niceties of the 
Hadlakhaé, ‘and did not listen to the words of 
Talmud (in the narrower sense of discussing 
the legal portions of it) and the Mishna.’ The 
deeper was their devotion to the Haggadd, which 
nave them ‘words of blessing and consolation.’ 

his will account for the copiousness of the 
seh tai literature, which reachea its highest 
development during the period of the ’Amoraim. 
This literature is embodied in the Midrashim to 
various books of the OT as well as in certain inde- 
pendent Haggadse treatises, the contents of which, 
though possibly compiled at a later age, are made 
up of the homilies and moralizing exhortations 
given in the names of the same Palestinian Rabbis 
who figure as authorities in the two Talmuds. 
They, however, form a literature by themselves, 
never having served as sources or factors of the 
Talmud, though they are sometimes useful as 
panel peeseee to the ahd Heli portions of the 
atter. They thus do not fall within the scope of 
this article. It is, however, only fair to warn the 
theologian that though he may dispense, ¢.g., with 
the Pésikta (collection of homilies mainly based on 
the Haphtaréth) or the Midrash Shir Hashshirim 
ee interpretations of the Song of Songs) in 
’ his study of the Talmud, he cannot do go safely in 
his study of the Rabbi, whose performance of his 
prophetic office is seen to best advantage in such 
moralizing works as those of which the Haggadic 
pieces just mentioned are a fair specimen. 


LITeRaTURE (omitting mostly such books as have already been 
referred to in the notes).—Enririons: There are very few critical 
editions of the ancient Rabbinical literature, though new reprints 
are constantly a ing. The follo » however, deserve 

notice :—Mishna, Naples, 1492, pr.; Mishna... 

Wtsnas aed for 6 snus M3. bp WH. Lame, Cnmbsidge 
na a , by W. H. Lowe, e, 
; Mishnayoth : Hebriischer Text mit Deutscher 
tzung, von A. Samter, Berlin, 1887 (not yet finished). 

Most editions have, as a rule, the commentaries of ‘Obadya di 
Bertinoro and of Yom Tob Lipman Heller (3) ov’ MDoNn), or the 
commentary of Maimonides (not as frequently as the two 
former). useful editions for students, the tractates edited 


by Strack may be recommended. Togephta, edited by Zucker- 
mandel (after MSS), Pasewalk, 1880. Jerus. Takmud, Venice, 
n, 1866, and Zitomir, . This 


have appeared, among others, Bérdkhéth, Pé'a, and Dém4a't, with 
habath Zion, by Z. Frankel, anda partof Baba 
Kamma by L Lewy. Bab. Talmud, Venice, 
1520, with the commentaries of R. Solomon b. Isaac, and the 
Glosses of the Franco-German Rabbiscalled Toraphoth (Additions). 
The last and best edition of the Talmud is that which appeared 
in Wilna, 1880-86, 25 vols. The Varia lectiones in Mischnam et 
tn Talmud Babylonicum, by Raph. Rabbinowicz, consisting of 
16 vols., and extending over a large part of the Bab. Talmud, is a 
moet important work for the critical study of the Talmud. Also 
to be consulted is the work ov m3rmon MmxdDd ow, Kénigs- 
, 1860, reowens the words and omitted or corrupted 
yy ecensors. Of single tractates we have only to notice here 
e Tract. Makkoth, ed. Friedmann, Wien, 1888.* 
INTRODUCTORY AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL: N. Krochmal °3133 7D 


Jorn, Lemberg, 1851 (Heb.); L. Zunz, Die Gottesdienstlichen 
Vortrdge der Juden?, Frankfurt-a.-M. 1892; M. Steinschneider, 
Jewish Literature, §§ 1-7, London, 1857; Z. Frankel, °277 
mw0n, Hodegetica in Mischnam .. . Lipsis, 1859 (Heb.); by 
the same, ‘obervn 13D, Introductio in Talmud Hierosolo- 
mitanum, Breslau,. 1870 (Heb.); Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, 
vols. 3 and 4 (Germ.); Dérenbourg, Essai sur l'histoire et la 
géographie de la Palestine d'apris les Thalmud et les autres 
sources rabliniques (Paris, 1867); I. H. Weiss, Yewn 1 WM 
Zur Geschichte der Jidischen Tradition, vols. 1-8; Strack, 


* A good bibliographical account of the various reprints of 
the Bab. Talmud is to be found in Rabbinowicz's sy xoxo 


snobna RODIA, Munchen, 1877, whilst a short list of the various 
MSS in the different libraries is given by Strack in his Einlei- 
tung, p. 70ff. It should, however, be noted that the last 20 
ears have brought to light many Talmudical pieces, not known 
any bibliographer. ey are stil awaiting description. Mr. 
Elkan N. Adler’s library (London) is ially rich in early prints 
not known to Rabbinowicz; whilst the Cambridge collections, 
both in the possession of the University Library and in that of 
ie 7 Sanne eye Aad uy Nidal oe College), 
eon manv fragmen the . and Pal. Talmuds of 
the highest critical value. 
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Einleitung tn den Thalmud, Leipzig, 1894; M. Mielziner, Intro. 
duction to the Talmud, Cincinnati, 1804 ; Schiirer, GJ V2, 1. § 8 E, 
Leipzig, 180v Sat For Ho ore accounts see E. Deutach, 
The Talmud, Philadelphia, 1896; A. Darmesteter, The Talmud, 
Philadelphia, 1897. 

DICTIONARIES AXD GRawMARS: Nathan b. Yebiel (of the 11th 
cent.), T7 IHD, 1480, ed. pr. This work was last edited or 
rather incorporated in the Arukh Completum . . . auctore 

es igit explevit oritice Alex. 

Buxtorf, Lezicon Chal- 

Basel, 1640; Jacob Levy, 

udi nd Midraschim, Leipzig, 1876; M. Jastro “Dtatlom. 
mudim u i ; iW, 

ary of the Targumim, tha Talmeut Babié and Jerushalmi, Lon- 

don and New York, 1886 ; Sam. Krauss, Griechische und latein- 
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Berlin, 1898 ; W. Bacher Die alteste Te 
Leipzig, 1899; H. L. Strack and C. 
ile gor N fischen .- Karisruhe 
and Leipzig, 1884; A. Geiger, Lehr- und der Sprache 
der Mishnah, Breslau, 1845 (Germ.); I. H. Weiss, pod jah a! a2) 
207, Wien, 1865 (Heb.); G. Dalman, Grammatsk des Jiidisch- 
Paldstinischen Aramdisch, Leipzig, 1804 (Germ.); 8. D. Lusz- 
gzatto, Elementi grammaticalt ... Gialetto Talmudico 
} 2, Pad 1865 (Ital), of which a Germ. tr. was 

i and was published in Breslau, 1878 ; 

vias, Grammar of the Bab. Taim., Cincinnati, 1900. 

The attempts towards translating the Talmud are many and 
various. A account of them will be found in Dr. Erich 
Bischoff’s Kritische Geschichte der Thaimud-Ubersetzungen aller 
Zeiten und Zungen, Frankfurt-a.-M. 1899 (Germ.). The present 
writer can, however, recommend only the following books: Un 
the Mishna see above. On Minor tractates: Masecheth Sopherim, 
At Miller, Leipzig, 1878 ; Derech ne Iawrogy, 

Snigeberg, 18865. Jerus. Talm.: A. Wiinsche, 
ische Talmud in seinen haggadischen ; 
Deutsche ubertragen, Ziirich, 1880. Bab. Talm.: 4 Translation 

ee eee ego by A. W. Streane, 1801; Tractate Baba 

esta mit Ubersetsung . « « by A. Samter, Berlin, 
1876; Der Bab. Talmud tn seinen Hagadischen Bestand- 
theilen etreu dbersstzt, by Wiinsche, 1888. The student 
would do well to consult al when reading a Haggadic text, 
the following standard works by W. Bacher: Die Agada der 

Babylonischen 1879; Die 
er Paldastinischen 


i prepa mire 
7 inser pasiy Rebeka Die Agada d 
Amorder, burg, S§. SCHECHTER. 


SIBYLLINE ORACLES.—Thecollection of Jewish 
and Christian poems which under the name 
of the Sibyl covers in its time of production a 
fade y of many centuries, reaching back into at 
east the 2nd cent. B.C., and coming down (when 
its latest developments are included) far into the 
Middle Ages. en we take further into account 
that, even in its first Jewish and Christian forms, 
Sibyllism was merely an attempt to transplant a 
feature of literature that was centuries old, and 
already effete in the pagan world, it will be seen 
that it constitutes a very important element in 
historical theology, and one which has had every 
influence upon the mind of man that could be 
secured for it by the exercise of authority (operat- 
ing through the State as in Roman life, or through 
great names as in the case of the Christian Church), 
supported as that authority was by the natural 
love of the secret and mysterious which charac- 
terizes the major part of men in all periods of 
human eee 

The original Sibyl is very nearly the equivalent 
of ‘prophetess’ in the Gr. and Kom. world; the 
derivation of her name from an assumed com- 
bination of Zcés (for eds) and BovdA} (in a form 
Bv\\d) goes back to Varro (cf. Lact. Div. Inst. 
i. 6); and, although it may be (and probably is) 
invalid philologically, it is sufficient evidence of 
the character assigned to the persons known as 
Sibyls, who had the knowledge (as it was al cl 
of the Divine will in the fa tic sense, and were 
in the habit of recording the fiata of that Divine 
will in various oracular and prophetic ways. 
Accordingly, they could be consulted, either in 
some special antrum or grotto, or through an 
inspection of such prophecies as they had com- 
mitted to writing. Now, according to the ancients, 
there were a number of such Sibyls, known some- 
times by actual names, and sometimes by the 
places where they prophesied, as the Chal 
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Erythrean, Delphic, etc. But for practical pur- 
the one that exercised the commanding in- 
uence over the Christian Church to which we 
have alluded above is the Cumean Sibyl. It is 
necessary to bear in mind that this commanding 
influence is merely a case of survival from the 
Roman State religion. And the question for the 
student of the Sib. Oracles as we have them extant, 
is as to the extent of the survival. It can be 
tested under the heads of (1) the language, (2) tlie 
form, (3) the matter of the ancient and the more 
modern oracles. 

The Rom. tradition affirmed that these oracles 
had originally been offered by a certain Sibyl to 
a certain Roman king (say Tarquinius Superbus), 
but at an excessive price; the price being refused, 
she departed and destroyed a certain part of her 
books, and returned to offer the remainder at the 
original price; and, after this process had been 
repeated a certain number of times, the king was 
suficiently interested to buy the remainder, which 
thus became in the Roman government a State 
deposit of information concerning the future, 
placed under the control of the augurs or viri 
quindecemvirales, and to be consulted in time of 


a ihe i ac desttt 2 
ere is no need to spend time in criticising 
the details of such a story, which is merely an 
attempt to find a venerable origin for a Roman 
practice ; for it is certain that the Roman govern- 
ment had such books of Sib. oracles, which they 
from time to time augmented or retrenched by 
various editorial processes. What is important to 
remember is—(i.) that these oracles were for the most 
part, perhaps wholly, in Greek; (ii.) that they 
were in hexameter verse, probably with the literary 
devices of alphabetic and acrostic writing; (iii.) that 
they were concerned inter alia with the fortunes 
of the world at large and of the empire, the ages 
of the universe, and the collapse and rejuvenescence 
thereof. The first of these points, and, in part, the 
second, may best be illustrated by references to an 
se hle e ee ae to us, erasable 

egon, wrabil. c. 10, apparent m a 
Roman writer, Sextus Caminiar and dated in the 
year A.V.C. 629 (=B.0. 124). It relates to the birth 
of a hermaphrodite, which the oracle alludes to in 
the words— 


cal rol wore gpl yuraixa 
*"Avipbyuvoy rétecOa Exorrd xep’ Epoeva wrdyra 


Nyrlaxat 0” dca Onrtrepar palyove: yuraixes. 


Obviously, the oracle was made to suit the portent, 
and it was composed in hexameters. At this time, 
then, we know the method of formation of the 
oracles, and that the collection was subject to 
accretion or modification. They were written, as 
all later oracles and books of es, in the religious 
metre and of Homer. Moreover, on ex- 
oe it pacdlid p that oracle is vpanrioa 
apparen upon an earlier acrostic whic 

has been sf whieh’ was itself metrical. The 
books were therefore treated as sortes by the 

but handled with freedom in secret so as 
to adjust the prophecies to the needs of the time. 
That ay contained some scheme of the ages of 
the world and of the dwoxardcracis rdéyrwr, is clear 
from Virgil’s 


‘Ultima Cumei venit iam carminis setas ; 
Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo.’ 
(Eclog. iv. 4), 
and a number of similar considerations. 

All of these features are abundantly illustrated 
in the Jewish and Christian Sib. books. It was 
necessary that they should be if the world was to 
swallow the literary deception that was being 
practised upon it. 
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It must not be supposed that such a gigantic and 
long-continued fraud could have been carried on 
without meeting with criticism from a ple as 
acute and polished as the Greeks, ile it is 
certain that almost all the Fathers of the Church 
were firm believers in the inspiration of the Sibyls 
(for we need not doubt the honesty of Justin and 
Clement, of Tertullian, of Lactantius, and a host of 
others, though it is equally clear that the deceived 
must have been near of kin to the deceivers), it 
was not possible that such keen wits as Lucian 
and Celsus should come under the spell. They 
saw at once that the Christians were making 
oracles to suit their own propaganda, and were 
quick to proclaim the fact; and Lucian, in particular, 
himself turned Sibyllist in order to tell in mock 
heroics the fortunes of Peregrinus and of Alexander 
of Abonoteichos. This extant criticism and ridi- 
cule must have been widely extended. We can 
trace from the successive Sibyllists themselves 
the objections which they had to meet. One, of 
necessity, was the dependence of the Sibyl upon 
Homer, for sty hoy is closely related to Centoism, 
and borrows lines and expressions freely from 
Homer. It was nec , therefore, foi the 
assumed Sibyl to explain that the borrowing was 
really on the side of that thief Homer. Accord- 
ingly, the Siby! herself attacks the supposed later 
poet in the following lines— 


kal ris wevdoypdgos xpéoBus Bpords Eaceras abris 
pevddmrarps” dtoe Se pdos dv érqgouw éjow 


0  « Créwy yap cuap pérpwr Te Kparice. 

(Orac. Sib. lii. 419 ff.) ; 
and this judgment is endorsed by Tatian, who in 
his tract Against the Greeks, § 41, maintains the 
superior date of the Sibyl to Homer, A closer 
examination, however, of the oracles reveals that 
Homer is not the only writer pilfered; there is a 
constant coincidence with fragments of Orphic 
hymns, which would certain] much more pro- 
nounced if we were not limited in our comparison 
to the few fragments that have been conserved of 
this branch of literature. Now, it is worth notlens 
that Clement of Alexandria (the best read of 
the early Fathers in the matter of Greek literature) 
expressly declares that the Sibyl] is earlier than 
Orpheus; while, to quote another author of nearly 
the same date, Tertullian will have it that the 
Siby] is older than all other literature (cf. Tert. adv. 
Nationes, ii. 12). It is clear from these testimonies 
that there had been from the first a critical dispute 
over the antiquity of the supposed Siby]line verses ; 
at all events, the anti-Homeric strain in the Sibyl 
which we have quoted above occurs in verses which 
Alexandre assigns to the time of Antoninus Pius, 
and the writers who endorse the sentiment belong 
very nearly to the same period. And before this 
time there must have been an active Sibylline 
propaganda carried on by the early Christians, 
most of whom were deceived and some of them 
deceivers. 

Something of a similar kind to this contest 
between Homer and the Sibyl and Orpheus and the 
Sibyl for priority, ap to have taken place at 
a, later date in regard to Virgil. ‘Ve have alread 

inted out that the acquaintance of Virgil wit 

ibylline oracles may be assumed. It does not. 
follow that these oracles have anything to do with 
the extant collection ; rather they seem to be the 
Roman collection, which Virgil must have known 
by report, and perhaps by actual study of published 
or unpublish rtions. Now it has been shown 
ag (Ueber das erste, zweite und elfte Buch 
Sib. Weissagungen, 1873) that the eleventh 
book of the Oracles has coincidences of lan 
with Virgil. The Siby) describes, for example, 
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the flight of Aineas from Troy in ll. 144 ff., which 
begin— 

dpter 3 dx yevetjs re xal aiuaros "Aoccapdxoo 

ais KAuTOs hpwwy, kparepbs Te xal Adxinos dvhp, 


which may be compared with 


‘Romulus, Assaraci quem sanguinis Lia mater 
Educet’ (Virg. 4in. vi. 779). 


After describing the person and fortunes of 
‘Eneas, the writer proceeds to explain that her 
verses will be stolen by a later t, much in the 
same language as we noted in Bk. iii. for Homer— 


wal ris rpéaBus dvhp copds Ecceras adris dodéds 


Toto duoiat Abyors pérpos éréeoot kpartoas* 
alrds ydp, mpwricros duds BiBdous dvarhuoes 
Kal kpuwes pera raGra, 


But here we must, in view of the coincidences in 
eugueee between the Sibyl and the netd, under- 
stand Virgil and not Homer as the supposed thief. 
SE ouely the Sibyllist, who is so anxious to be 
prior to Virgil, must have written a good while 
after Virgil, as is also shown by the reference to 
Virgil as hiding the oracles. Alexandre refers 
this part of the oracles to the year A.D. 267; and 
it is interesting to observe that, not long after 
that date, the emperor Constantine in his oration 
to the Nicene Fathers invokes the authority of the 
Sibyl, and suggests the dependence of Virgil upon 
her writings, quoting Virgil for convenience in a 
Greek rendering. It is reasonable, therefore, to 
suppose that the question of relative priority 
between Virgil and the Sibyl belongs to this 
period of time. 

It is to be noted, however, that the earliest of all 
the books of oracles does not seem to have encoun- 
tered any such hostile reception. Parts of what is 
now edited as the third book, ll. 97-294, 491-fin., are 
assigned by Alexandre to the year 166 B.c. It is 
not decided whether the production of these verses 
was due to some active inquiry which was bein 
made at the time after extant oracles, whic 
search might easily have led to the fabrication of 
them by some learned Alexandrian Jew, or whether 
it is only one more example, to be added to many 
belonging to this time, o the transference of the 
text of the LXX into Gr. verse. Whatever may 
be the reason, it is certain that the versified story 
of the destruction of the tower of Babel, with the 
poetic expansion that it was accomplished by the 
agency 0 mighty winds, was accepted as a fresh 
historical authority by contemporaries (Abydenus, 
ee and, following them, J pi os and as 
confirming the accuracy of the biblical record from 
which it is derived, by Clement of Alexandria and 
Eusebius. So that it does not a that the 
earliest Jewish portions of the i ylline books 

rovoked the same hostility as those which are 
ater and definitely Christian. They appear to 
have met with an unquestioning acceptance. 


It will be convenient to set down here the dates which have 
been ed to the extant books. Our first scheme is that of 
Alexandre, whose Excursus ad Sibyllinos Libros is the store- 
house of material for all who wish to have a thorough knowledge 
of the subject. According to him— 


Bk. ili. I. 97-204 and 480-fin. is a Jewish work, written in 
Egypt in the year 166 or 165 B.a, 

Bk. iv., the oldest of the Christian Sibyllines, was written in 
Asia in the lst cent. a.p. under Titus or Domitian. 

The Prowmium to the collection (a ent preserved by 
Theophilus of Antioch) and Bk. vill. ll. 217-429, are probably 
by e same Christian hand, and written in the beginning 
of the 2nd cent. under pip ae or Hadrian. 

Bk. vill. lL. 1-287, written by a tian of a millenarian type, in 
rey pe in the reign of Antoninus Pius. 

Bk. iii. 1]. 295-488 and Bk. v. are Judso-Christian, and were 
written in Egypt in the reign of Antoninus Pius. 

Bko. ri. and vii are (heretical), and written in the 
reign of Alexander Severus, about a.p. 234. 


Bk. Mog aes by Christian hands in the middle of the 
cen 
Bks. i. ii. and ili. ll. 1-96, by Christian hands, in Asia in the 
middle of the 3rd cent. 
Bks. xi. xii. xiii. xiv., Judso-Christian, written in Egypt about 
the year 267 a.p. 


With this scheme of Alexandre may be com that pro- 
pounde by Ewald. According to Ewald (Abhundiung uber 
ntstehung Inhalt und W der Sib. Bucher, Gottingen, 


1858) we have— 
Bk. iii. 1. 97-828, about z.c. 184. 
Bk. iv., about a.p. 80. 
Bk. v. il. 62-530, about a.D. 80. 
Bks. v. IL 1-61, vi. vii., in a.p. 188 
Bk. viii. ll. 1-360, about a.p. 211. 
{ Bk. viii. ll. 861-500, Ewald declares to be non-Sibylline.] 
Bks. i, ii iif. 11. 1-06, about a.p. 300. 
Bks. xi. xii. xiii. xiv., much later: Ewald es references to 
the emperor Odenatus and to the rise of Islam ! 
Further discussions of dates of the whole or , 
different books may be found in Friedlieb, Orac. U. (Leipzig, 
1852), or Bleek (Theol, Zeitechrift, Berlin, 1819), or bechent (see 
above). The different jucgmen arrived at by these writers 
would probably be ified by a closer study of the whole body 
of Sibylline literature. So far, the best guide is Alexandre, 
whose Ezcursus is a monument of patiently accumulated facta. 
EbIrions OF THE SIBYLLINE ORACLES.—The first published por- 
tion of the Sibyllines was the famous acrostic, "Incevs Xprerres, Osew 
viés, Zeek, which was printed by Aldus. The first ed. was due 
to Betuleus (Sixtus Birken) at Basel in 1545. It con- 
tained the first eight books. The second (Lat.) ed. was issued 
from the same printing-house (John rinus) in the following 
. The third (Gr.-Lat.) ap at Basel in 1555. The 
ourth ed. (that of Opsopwus = Koch) a at Paris in 1599, 
three years after the death of the editor. In 1817 the collection 
was expanded by Cardinal Mai’s discovery of the Books xi.-xiv., 
which were printed first in his Seriptorum vet. nova collectio, 
vol. iii. pt. 8. Of more modern edd. the ones in common use 
are those of Friedlieb (Leipzig, 1852), Alexandre (Paris, 1860 
and Rzach. Of these, the last, published at Prague in 1891, 
by far the best for the text; it contains no excursus, but has a 
brief critical preface, and a most valuable appendix exhibiting 
the dependence of the Sibyllines on Homer, Hesiod, the Orphic 
hymns, etc. With the text of Rzach and the excursus of 
Alexandre, the student can find out almost all that is known of 
the Sibyllines. It is necessary to add a final caution with ye 
to the quotation of the books. There is a fluctuation in their 
numbering on the of the editors, due to the imperfection 
of the series. The four books, for example, are numbered 
ix. x. xi. and xii. by Friedlieb. 


(Since the writing of the foregoing article, 
Geffcken’s tract, entitled Komposttion und Entsteh- 
ungszeit der Oracula Sibyllina, has appeared, to 
which the student is referred for the latest view of 
the subject. ] J. RENDEL HARRIS. 


SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH.—i. HISTORICAL 
CONNEXION BETWEEN THE SAMARITANS AND THE 
PENTATEUCH.—The Samaritans are a mixed race, 
sprung from the remnants of the ten tribes which 
lost their independence in B.C. 722, and from the 
foreign colonists who were settled by the Assyrian 
kings in Central Palestine. Hence the question 
arises whether the Pentateuch was already known 
to the subjects of the Kingdom of the Ten Tribes. 
It might be supposed that this question must be 
answered in the negative, for the single reason 
that the Jahweh cultus introduced by Jeroboam L. 
(1 K 12%) deviated to so large an extent from the 
Law. This argument, however, is not absolutely 
decisive, for even the kingdom of Judah, e.g. under 
Ahaz (2K 16%) and Manasseh (21%%:), witnessed 
frequent and serious departures from the legitimate 
religion. But there is at least one valid ground 
for the conclusion that the Pentateuch was first 
accepted by the Samaritans after the Exile. Why 
was their request to be allowed to take in the 
building of the second temple (Ezr 4'+) refused 
by the heads of the Jerusalem community (v.?)? 
Very probably because the Jews were aware that 
the Samaritans did not as yet possess the Law- 
book. It is hard to suppose that, otherwise, they 
would have been met with this refusal. Further, 
one who, like the present writer, regards the 
modern criticism of the Pentateuch as essentially 
correct, has a second decisive reason for adopting 
the above view. Or does the very existence of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch present an obstacle to the 
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eonclusion at which most representatives of modern 
Pentateuchal criticism have arrived, namely, that 
the sources of the Pentateuch were united by Ezra 
into the one stream which we see in our Penta- 
teuch? At the present day there is scarcely any 
longer a single writer who would claim that the 
Samaritan Pentateuch supplies any argument 
against the critical position. No such claim is 
made, for instance, by C. F. Keil in his Kinlettung 
on ad. AT, 1873, § 204, or by Ed. Rapprecht in Des 

ks Lisung, I i. (1896) p. 1961., or by the 
Roman Catholic Fr. Kaulen in his Einleitung in 
die Heilige Schrift, 1892, § 194. 

How long after Ezra’s time it was when the 
Samaritans accepted the Pentateuch is uncertain. 
They may have already done so at the time that 
Nehemiah , upon the occasion of his second visit to 
Jerusalem (B.C. 433), expelled the son of Joiada, 
the high priest, who had married a daughter of the 
Samaritan prince Sanballat (Neh 13%). For there 
was hostility between the Jews and the Samaritans 
even at a much later period, although the latter 
had adopted the Law. But the view that appears 
to be most probable is that the above-mentioned 
son of the high priest induced the Samaritans both 
to accept the Pentateuch and to build a temple of 
their own upon Mt. Gerizim. It is well known 
that Josephus (Ané. XI. viii. 2) relates how Man- 
aseeh, son of the high priest ’Iad800s, and son-in-law 
of the Samaritan prince Zavafadddrzs, fled to the 
Samaritans in the time of the Persian king Darius 
Codomannus. But here, in all probability, we have 
aaah a chronological errof, for later writers were 
weak in their knowledge of the chronology of the 

ilic period. For instance, in To 1'** the 
years 701-681 are compressed into wevrjxoyra or 
Trescapdxorra hyépa (Fritzsche, Libri apocryphi, PP. 
110, 113), and in Seder ‘olam rabba 30 it is said tha 
the rule of the Persians after the building of the 
second temple lasted only 34 years (see, further, 
art. by the present writer in Expos. Times, x. 
1899) p. 257). Nor are there wanting in the post- 
iblical tradition indications pointing to the fact 
that it was near the time of Ezra that the Samari- 
tans accepted the Pentateuch. [For instance, in 
Bab. Talm. (Sanhed. 216) we read: ‘The Torah 
was side ear revealed in the Hebrew character 
and in the holy [t.¢. Hebrew] language, the second 
time in the ian character and in the Aramaic 
, and Israel chose the Assyrian character 
and the holy language, whereas it gave over the 
Hebrew character and the Aramaic language to 
the (d&dra:.’* This second revelation of the Law 
which is here presupposed, has in view the activity 
which, according to other es of the tradition, 
Ezra displayed with reference to the Pentateuch. 
For instance, in Bab. Talm. (Sukké 20a) it is said : 
‘The Torah was ireouen by the Israelites until 
Ezra came from Babylon and restored it’ (other 
passages are translated in Kinig’s Einleit. im d. 
AT, p. 241f.). Nor is there anything inexplicable 
in the circumstance that the Samaritans, about the 
your B.C. 433, accepted no of the OT but the 
entateuch, for even the Jews exalted the Torah 
above the other parts of the OT. The Mishna 
enacts in Megilié iii. 1: ‘If one sells books (i.e. 
parts of the OT other than the Pentateuch), he 
may take a Torah in exchange; but if one sellsa 
Torah he may not take other books in exchange’ 
(many further testimonies to this later gt oieern 
tion of the Torah above the rest of the will 
be found in Kinig’s Einleit. p. 456 f.). 

Later notices of the actual existence of the Samaritan Penta- 

teuch are found in the Talmud (cf. Zach. Frankel, Ueber den 


*The view of L. ressed in his ‘Zur 
’ 1894, th, that the term 


in die hefl. 
sieves here does not refer to the tans, will not hold ite 
ground. 


Einfluss der 
ey bg 243), in i ia 
Nu 18! & wa] airad is rev ‘6 ay wo 
and in Jerome (Prologus galeatus:; ‘Samaritani Pentateuchum 
totidem literis ned grapes figuris tantum et apicibus 
antes’). ( hey about the year sD. nib 7) even & papier C) 
Scaliger temporu was aware w er 
there were copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch in existence in 
the East. At last, in the year 1616 Piedro della Valle purchased 
a complete manuscript of this Pentateuch from the itans 
at Damascus. Between the years 1620 and 1630 Ussher collected 
in the East six copies of it. Since then many codices of this 
1784-88, B volt p- OLY Es ‘cosea: a ZDMG, 1964, p- SEL Abr: 
1 vol. 1. p. °> ’ » p- 3 . 
kavy, K der Samaritan. Pentateuchcodices tn St. 


in the 

Eset Gor tera Sane ae ie cate a 
also set forth in a separate 
heb. cum vartis lectionibus (Oxonii, 1776-80 
mann’s extremely in work, 
Formenlehre nach der A 
1868, pp. 219-326. In the latter will be f algo a transcrip- 
tion of the whole of the Book of Genesis, as Amram, the then 
high priest of the Samaritan community at NAblds, dictated it 
to Petermann (pp. 161-218). 

ii, COMPARISON BETWEEN THRE SAMARITAN- 
HEBREW AND THE JEWISH-HEBREW PENTA- 
TEUCH.—(a) The character of the MSS, and the 
method of dividing the text.—The Samaritan manu- 
scripts, like the majority of the Jewish ones, 
are of parchment or paper; the Samaritans like- 
wise preferred the roll form for use in Divine 
worship. The Samaritan MSS want the vowel 
signs and the accents, which are employed in the 
Jewish Pentateuch. In lieu of these they exhibit 
the following signs: a point separates each word 
from the next; two points, similar to the colon in 
modern anges, mark off smaller and larger 
paragraphs (Kohn, Zur Sprache, Litt., u. Dogmatik 
ad. Samaritaner, p. 1f.). The whole Pentateuch is 
divided by the Samaritans into sections which they 
call ssp (fagin). Of these they reckon in the 
Pentateuch 966 (Hupfeld, ZDMG, 1867, p. 20), while 
the Jews are accustomed to count in the Torah 
379 close and 290 open parashas (cf. Kinig, Einleit. 
p. 463). 

(6) Linguistic differences. The vowel letters are 
much more frequently employed in the Samaritan 
than in the MT. Even shéwd is many times indi- 
cated by) or’: for instance, nvnx, a form which 
the MT first exhibits in 2 Ch 8, is written by the 
Samaritan in Dt 28%, or ne: is read for “ney in 
Dt 34%, The orthography which the MT favours, 
especially in, the earler parte of the OT, agrees 
still oftener with that found on the Jewish coins. 
But the Samaritan Pentateuch thus reflects the 
latest tne of development reached by Hebrew 
orthography within the OT, and in a great many 
instances ves even beyond this. In the matter of 

ns, the unusual forms are regularly changed 
into the usual ones. For instance, 7, which in 
the Pentateuch (Gn 2” ete.) stands for the later 
xn 195 times, and which is altered in the MT only 
in the margin, is replaced by xn in the Samaritan 
in the text. The form %3n3, which is permitted in 
the MT, is changed in the Samaritan into 13nx 
(Gn 42), Ex 167%-, Nu 32"), As to the conjugation 
of verbs, the lightened form of the imperfect, the 
so-called jussive, is almost always changed into the 
ordinary form: 39°) (Gn 32!) is replaced by 21™ 
(read by the high priest Amram as uyeshév); xv 
(41%) by ner (vere) 3 wR) (319 41%) by ane (wére’s). 
—In the declension of nouns, the endings in -6 and 
-t, which, in spite of J. Barth (2DMG, 1899, p. 598), 
are to be considered relics of the old case-endings, 
are almoet uniformly dropped: ‘mp appears as n'n 
in Gn 1™ (3 of Nu 2318 24% ig left unaltered) ; 
333 as n3123 (genutoat) in Gn 31"; and noo x as aD'R 
in Ex 157°. the construction of nouns, many of 
the marks are obliterated which point to a nomen 
generis being of common gender: 6g. Ww) ‘young 
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maiden’ (Gn 241+ 16. 38. &. 87 343.12, Tt 2215-28 [except 
v.]). which the Massoretes altered only in ¢t 
margin, is changed into ™y: (ndra) in the text of 
the Semariten (cf. Gesenius, de Pentateuchi Sam- 
aritani origine, etc. p. 28 ff.). The solitary occur- 
rence of > which the present writer (Lehkrgeb. ii. 
293) has been able to discover before the article in 
the Pentateuch is “iyap of Gn 6”, and this dis- 
appears in the mya 3D (min aéph) of the Samaritan. 
—In the lexical sphere, the following differences 
are worthy of note: 15° ‘ beget’ is replaced by the 
form that became usual in later times, wa, in 
Gn 108 and 22%. The verb na, which is used in 
Ex 21%: 2. 31. 32.38 of the es of an ox, is re- 
Sh by the more familiar verb 2" ‘strike.’— 

ifferences of a syntactical or stylistic kind are 
the following: the sentence 19; a0 axp yada (MT 
of Gn 17" ‘shall a child be born to one who is a 
hundred years old?’ LXX el r@ éxarovracre? yevt- 
gerat vids;) is in perfect agreement with the 
Hebrew neatue usage as this appears in Gn 4% 
etc. But the Samaritan has missed this construc- 
tion, and substituted the easier alben maat shena 
uléd (vo), ‘shall I at the age of a hundred years 
beget a child?’ In the MT of Gn 7? the formula 
lay) Ox appears alongside of the synonymous pair 
of words 7327 3] (v.?). This variety of expression 
disappears in the Samaritan, which uses the latter 
pms in both verses. The asyndetic py (Gn 17), 
x (33%), orbesn (64), ODA (v.*), are changed into sn 
etc., and greater clearness is thus obtained.— 
Under the same heading may be ranged certain 
phenomena of diction, due to the Aramaic dialect, 
which afterwards became naturalized among the 
Samaritans. For instance, we find on- for ome 
(Gn 8‘), ovnaa for oma: (7%), soy for won ‘wine’ 
(Dt 32%), The gutturals are thus very frequently 
interchanged, because to the Samaritan copyist, 
accustomed to the Aramaic dialect, they lost 
their distinctive phonetic values. To the same 
cause are due such forms as that of the pronoun 
‘ne (Gn 121. 18 2447. 60) and nx (31°), or of ‘npn (for 
npnx Gn 18%), the infinitive mam (for «md 96), 
etc. (cf. Gesenius, Z.c. p. 53 ff.). 

(c) Material differences: (2) many passages are 
altered or supplemented from parallel passages. 
For instance, seyx %> of Gn 18% is replaced in the 
Samaritan by n'nvx x) 14 ashit, after vv.% %%, The 
servant of Moses is called in the MT sometimes 
yin (Nu 13% 26, Dt 32%), and sometimes y(1)zAm (Ex 
17%. 18 243 etc.), but the Samaritan writes the 
latter form even in the three passages in which 
the change of Hoshea into Jehoshua is recorded, 
so that we read in Nu 13° ‘and Moses call 
Jehoshua, the son of Nun, Jehoshua’! Again, in 
Gn 114-% the formula is regularly added, ‘and all 
the years of ... were... years, and he died,’ 
which is derived from the parallel genealogy (5°). 
In 17'@ ‘on the eighth ane is read in harmony 
with the parallel passage. ter 30” we find a long 
addition, which is borrowed from $14, Speciall 
striking is the following series of passages : Ex 6° 
(cf. 1414) 738 (cf. vv.16-28) 79 (of. vv.%-28) 819 (cf. vy. 16-19) 
9 19 107 11° (cf. 4%) 18% (cf. Dt 1°18) 20!7 (cf. Dt 
273. &-7) 207 (cf. Dt 5% ® 1818-29 577t-) 3921, Ny 414 1910 
1216 13% 201% 2]11t. 30 9733 31%, Dt 27 518 107. The 
remarkable circumstance about all these passages 
is that in every instance where it is recorded that 
Moses said or did something, this is always pre- 
ceded by a statement in so many words that it 
was a Divine command that he should act so, and, 
wherever a Divine command is recorded, this is re- 
esa in the same terms when we are told that 

oses fulfilled it. This is a carrying to the ex- 
treme of that pleonastic form of expression which 
may be observed also in certain portions of the 
dnig, Stilistik, 
That the above passages 


Jewish-Hebrew Pentateuch (cf. 
etc. pp. 169, 172, 176). 
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in the Samaritan Pentateuch are of secondary 
origin is sufficiently evident from the circumstance 
that its text there has not the support of a single 
ancient witness.—(8) There are differences due to 
a religious or other like interest. The statement 
in Gn 2% ‘n ‘y'390 OFZ ody Son, ‘and God declared 
all his work finished (see Konig, Syntaz, § 956) 
on the seventh day’ was not understood, and so 
the seventh was changed into the sizth day (Sam. 
beyim eshshishsht). The number 430 Bost 
during which the Hebrews sojourned in eypt, 
according to the MT of Ex 12”, appeared to 
too large, and hence the expression 3y32 sx. ‘in 
the land of Canaan’ was inserted before the words 
‘in the land of Egypt.’ (By the bles Cee MT of 
Ex 12 is shown by Ezk 4 to have been the text 
in existence at the time of the prophet, for the 
390 +40 years of Ezk 4% are nothing else than a 
reflexion of the 430 years of the Egyptian bondage 
of Israel). Again, the plural predicate with which 
anon ‘God’ is coupled in Gn 20% 31% 357 and Ex 
225, is changed into a singular, in order to avoid 
the appearance of polytheism (Kohn, de Samari- 
tano Pentateucho, p. 22).—Another group is formed 
by the following p —The statement in Ex 
2411 wm ‘and they beheld (sc. God),’ is replaced by 
une ‘and they cleaved to (God),’ the idea being 
that the Deity must have been strictly invisible. 
The conception of God was thus transcendentalized. 
In obedience to the same motive, so-called inter- 
mediary beings are introduced between God and 
man, o'ndx (‘God’) being replaced by onde axbo 
(‘an angel of God’) in Nu 22” 23%, and mmr by 
mir aed in vv. 16, Conversely, 7x207 (‘ the angel ) 
is once, Gn 48'6, changed into 2Spa (‘the king’), in 
order to avoid attributing to the angel what God 
Himself had accomplished, namely, the deliverance 
of Jacob. The Samaritans showed themselves in 
other instances as well very jealous for the char- 
acter of God. From this motive they changed 
the words ‘take all the heads of the people and 
hang them up’ (Nu 25+) into ‘command that 
they slay the men who attached themselves to 
Baal-peor,’ the command as it runs in the MT 
appearing to involve an injustice on the part of 
God. To the same category belongs the substitu- 
tion of ‘ hero (12°3) of war’ for ‘man (0°x) of war,’ 
as a designation of God in Ex 15°.—Yet another 
group of differences have for their aim the securing 
of the esthetic purity of the Law. The Samaritans, 
for instance, have not only taken into the text 
those marginal readings which the Jewish Mas- 
soretes adopted for ssthetic reasons (Dt 28”), but 
have replaced the term Ywap ‘his secrets’ (25") by 
vw ‘his flesh.’—Finally, it was upon national 

ounds that the name 53'y ("Ebal) was exchanged 
fot pa (Gerizim) in Dt 27. It has been shown, 
notably by Verschuir (in No. ili. of his Disserta- 
tiones philologice-exegetice@, 1773), that the con- 
text demands the building of the altar nowhere 
but upon Mt.‘Ebal. God is presented especially 
as witness to the oath and as avenger of an 
breach of it (29}% 19%), and accordingly we loo 
both for the building of the altar as a symbol of 
the Divine presence, and for the offering of sacri- 
tice by the people, upon that mountain from which 
the curse was proclaimed (274). After the Sam- 
aritans, moved probably by 27!? where Gerizim is 
named as the mount of blessing, had built their 
temple upon this mountain to the south of Shechem, 
they would be led naturally enough to introduce 
the name Gerizim in v.*. The Jews, on the other 
hand, had no interest to substitute the name ‘Etal 
for the name Gerizim, for the point that concerned 
them was not whether Gerizim or ‘Ebal was to 
have the preference, but whether the hegemony 
belonged to Gerizim or to Zion (Jn 4). 

In view of all these differences between the 
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Jewish-Hebrew and the Samaritan-Hebrew Pen- 
tateuch, there can be no doubt that what the 
Samaritans is a later form of the Pen- 
tateuch. ether we look at the groups dealin 
with linguistic differences or at those connec 
with the subject-matter, the indications point to 


a late period. <A sufficient evidence of this is 
supplied by the Jewish marginal readings which 
are taken by the Samaritans into the ¢ezt itself, 


but the same conclusion follows equally from the 
theological iarities of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch which have been mentioned above. For 
the same transcendentalizing of the conception of 
God is met with also in the later writings of the 
Jews: ¢.g. the statement ‘and God was grieved’ 
(Gn 6°) is replaced in the Targum of Onkelos by 
‘and He commanded by His xn (word) to destroy 
their energies according to His will.’ 

iii. RELATION OF THE SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH 
TO THE HELLENISTIC (3.¢. THE SEPTUAGINT).—(a) 
Both these forms of the Pentateuch e in many 
details of form. For instance, both, differing in this 
from the MT, have an ‘ and’ before ‘ tree’ in Gn 1) 
(MT yy, Sam. weg, LXX «al Evdov). The case is the 
same in 3! (aguq-du wel a’ishsha, xal ry yuvail), 
6* (ovdean wannephilem, ol 3¢ ylyavres), and 615 19, 
Again, both have in common some considerable 
deviations from the MT. In Gn 2? the LXX, 
like the Samaritan, has replaced ‘on the seventh 
day’ by ‘on the sixth day’ (rp tpépa ry exp). 
Ins of the strange order ‘earth and heaven’ 
which the MT exhibits in Gn 2, the other two 
forms of the Pentateuch have the more usual 
succession of the two words (shamém waarez, rov 
ovpaydy xal rh» viv). Both supplement the words 
of Cain in 4° by ‘let us go into the field’ (nelaka 
ashshadi, 8é\Owpev els rd redlov). Both interpolate 
into the MT of Ex 12 the words ‘in the land of 
Canaan,’ but, while the Samaritan has this addition 
before, the LXX has it after, the words ‘in the 
land of Egypt.’ Finally, the Samaritan and the 
LXX agree in some of the expansions of the MT 
which are derived from parallel  rvepea hes For 
instance, in Gn 1" there is the addition ‘to give 
light upon the earth’ (/a’ér al aarez, els gdaiow 
éxi ris yn) and in 11° ‘and the tower’ (wit 

, kal ror wépyor) is added. 

(0) Differences between the Samaritan and the 
As r s the use of ‘and,’ the LXX 

agrees with the MT in Gn 6° (opA py, Slxacos 
réhews, against Sam. gadék utamem). The LXX 
prefers asyndesis in rdy Liu, rdw Xdyu, roy lage, as 
against the syndesis of the MT (‘Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth’) and the pone of the Samaritan 
(s¢ Shem wit Am wit ep ). In 2% the orn of the 
MT and the 6 ’Addyw of the LXX agree, but the 
Samaritan has the anarthrous 51% (adam), whereas 
in 3” the article is wanting alike in the Samaritan 
(adam) and the LXX (’Aédduz). In 3* the MT and 
the LXX have the ae expression ‘the tree,’ 
but the Samaritan reads ‘this tree’ (@iz azze). 
The LXX has different numbers from the Samaritan 
in the genealogies of Gn 5** and 11, Finally, 
in the sphere of religion, the Samaritan Pentateuch 
has retained the Divine name Jahweh in its ¢ezt, 
only that the Samaritans read for it Shema (Peter- 
mann, é.c. p. 162), which means ‘the name’ xar’ 
¢fox7». This use of the expression ‘the name’ has 
the foundation already laid for it in Lv 24", and 
makes its appearance for the first time in the 
Mishna in the words ‘ Let him offer a short prayer, 
saying, Help, O name (on), thy people the remnant 
of Israel’ (Bérakhéth iv. 4). e Greek Jew has 
already replaced in his ¢ezt the most holy Name 
mr (Jahweh) by the open ‘the LORD’ (6 xvpios) 
which the Hebrew Jews placed in the margin. 
But, on the other hand, the Greek Jew has retained 
the term ‘God’ in Nu 22” and 234 (6 6e45s), whereas 


‘older Hebrew codices? (Abr. 
r 
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the Samaritan has introduced the expression ‘ angel 
of God,’ thus raising the Deity above any inter- 
course with man. 

iv. SOURCE OF THE PECULIARITIES OF THE 
SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH. — Four principal sug- 
gestions have been made to account for these 
peculiarities. 


(a) May not the features in which the Samaritan and the 
Greek Pentateuch agree with one another, and differ from the 
Jewish-Hebrew Pentateuch, be traceable directly to certain 
views and aims of later scribism? This is not only ble, but 
is even positively favoured by the ce that the relation 
of the Samaritan and the Greek to the Jewish Pentateuch is a 
mixture of t and difference. Let us look at two 
examples. The later scribes held that 07x in Gn 220f. ig not the 
nomen a évum, ‘man,’ but the proper name‘ Adam.’ This 
common opinion, however, found expression in various ways. 
The Hebrew-Jewish Massoretes pronoue in 22 317.21 Je. 
adam, t.e. without the article, use this was ble in 
25 G3) would have had to be altered. to, get 

passages wo ve to get 

rid of the article. re Greek Jew likewise retains the article in 

235 (3 "A3ddu) and drops it only in 8%. But the Samaritan in 

both these has introduced the anarthrous word D1x% 

ee into the text. Again, the view that the 430 years of 

12 included Israel’s sojourn in Canaan and t, finds 
ression in d(ferent ways in the Samaritan and in the LXX. 

6) Is it more likely that the readings wherein the Samaritan 

and the LXX agree in differing ro reckttht Poe in 
r, . zungen, 

Pp. 99 f.; de Wet A Palate, p- 98; Vatke, Einleit. p. 
09). There are traces, of course, of Jewish-Hebrew MSS whose 
text deviates in some pointe from the MT. For instance, the 
tract Séphérim (vi. 4) relates that ‘Three books were found in 
the forecourt (7713): in one was found written x17 eleven 
times, and in two x'n eleven times, and the two were declared 
to be right, and the one was left out of account.’ That is to 
say, ® manuscript was discovered in the forecourt of the temple 
in which the personal pronoun of the 8rd pers. sing. was ex- 
pressed by nN not only in the well-known 195 passages, but also 
in the other eleven of the Pentateuch, where that pro- 
noun occurs. Yet this is but a weak support tor the view that 
at one time a Jewish-Hebrew MS of the Pentateuch contained 

e@ wherein the Samaritan and the LXX differ from 
that a Jewish-Hebrew MS of 


(Riehm, Binleit, ii. 446 
of the origin of the know gig Jord 
a Pentateuch which formed the 

on. 

c) Or are we to hold that the Samaritan 
su ently corrected from the Greek? (Ed. Béhl, Die alttest. 
Citate im NT, p. 171). This view oannot be set down as 
absolutely impossible, but it raises new and difficult questions. 
Was there once a Greek Pentateuch ed 
by the Samaritans? There is no evidence for this, nor is it 


did they edoohont rti f the peculiarities of the rr? 
e only a on o rities o 
J cris dificnltion acise it 


Greek trans- 
Pentateuch was 


Studien, p. 88 ff.) 
that was translated at Alexandria. For, in the first place, tradi- 
tion knows nothing of this. necopay: it is not in the least likely 
that as early as the &rd cent. B.c., when the so-called t 


version of the Pentateuch originated, so many Samari 

adopted the Greek that a Greek translation of the 
Pentateuch would have n executed for their use. It is true 
there are 48 Greek which are marked by Origen as +3 


ff.). It is also certain that th 
reek translation 


ese passages 
complete of the Pentateuch Spore *Das 
Samareitikon’ in M ryt f. Geech. u. Wiesensch. d. 
Judenthums, 1894, pp. 1-7, 49-67), which was prepared for the 
use of Samaritans living in Greek-speaking countries. For we 


are told that 8 us put forward Greek translation 
in cppace to a Greek translation which was current among 
the Samaritans (Epiphanius, de Ponderibus et Mensuris, c. 16). 
But there is not the slightest probability that this Greek 
translation was older than the 

When all these considerations are taken into 
account, the first of the views enumerated above 
remains the most probable, namely, that the greater 
part of the differences which show themselves be. 
tween the MT and the Samaritan Pentateuch, 

w up through the influence of later currents of 
thought, just as is the case with the majority of 
the differences between the MT and the LXX, 

We see the influence of later hermeneutics and 
theology continuing to work in another form which 
the Pentateuch assumed among the Samaritans, 
and which must not be confused with the Samaritan 
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Pentateuch hitherto spoken of. When the W. 
Aramaic dialect had inundated also Central Pales- 
tine, the Samaritan-Hebrew Pentateuch was trans- 
lated into this new country dialect of the Samari- 
tans. Thus originated the Samaritan Pentateuch- 
Targum, which, according to the tradition of the 
Samaritans, dates from the Ist cent. B.c., and is 
attributed to a priest, Nathanael, but which is 
more correctly derived, with Kautzsch (PRE ? xiii. 
p. 350), from the 2nd cent. A.D. This translation 
was firat printed in the Paris (1645) and London 
(1657) Polyglotts, and the text given there was 
transcribed in the square character by Briill (Das 
Samaritanische Targum, 1873-75). After fresh 
comparison with many MSS, it was published by 
H. Petermann under the very misleading title 
Pentateuchus Samaritanus (1872-91). The Oxford 
Fragments of a Samaritan Targum, B sara by 
Nutt in 1874, have also been aot by Petermann in 
restoring the text of Leviticus and Numbers, as 
well as the St. Petersburg F ents published b 
Kohn in 1876, which are e use of in the & 
part, which embraces Deuteronomy. ‘But there 
are more variants than appear in Petermann- 
Vollers,’ says P. Kahle in Textkritische und 
lexicalische Bemerkungen zum samaritan. Penta- 
teuchtargum (1898), pp. 8, 11, etc. On the char- 
acter of this pad See the reader may now compare, 
above all, the thoroughgoing article of Kohn in 
ZDMG, 1893, pp. 626-97. Kahle (/.c. p. 8) remarks 
that in the Targum ‘the Hebrew-Samaritan text 
is rendered slavishly, word for word.’ Yet the 
transcendentalizing of the Divine and the glorifi- 
cation of Moses show themselves in a still ead 
degree here than in the Sam. Pentateuch itself. 
r the Mohammedan conquest of Palestine 
(A.D. 637), when Arabic was becoming more and 
more the medium of intercourse employed by the 
Samaritans, Abu Sa‘fd in the 11th cent. translated 
the Pentateuch into Arabic. (The books of Genesis, 
Exodus, and Leviticus in this translation have 
been edited by A. Kuenen, 1851-54). The so-called 
Barberini Triglott, a MS which was deposited in 
the Barberini Library at Rome, exhibits in three 
columns theSamaritan- Hebrew text, theSamaritan- 
Aramaic, and the Samaritan-Arabic versions. 
Ep. K6NIa. 
RACES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. — Scope 


and Definttion.—It is essential to the proper | pl 


treatment of a ee to determine first of all 
ite sco In the broad sense of the term, the 
races of the OT include all the peoples that are 
mentioned within that promiscuous compilation 
representing a large number of distinctive works 
and embracing the remains of a literature which 
covers & period of almost one thousand years of 
intellectual activity. The character of this litera- 
ture, as thus defined, makes it natural that the 
geographical horizon of the OT writers should be 
pec coextensive with the then existing ethno- 
ogical knowledge. By actual contact the Hebrews 
are brought into relationship with the entire 
group of nations settled around the Mediterranean, 
as well as with many inland groups to the north, 
east, south, and south-west of the land which 
became the home of the Hebrews par excellence. 
The early traditions and the legendary accounts of 
periods and personages lying beyond the confines of 
trustworthy knowledge, increase this number by 
many races of which little more than the names 
have been preserved. To give an exhaustive 
account, therefore, of the races of the OT would 
involve writing a treatise on ancient ethnology. 
On the other hand, as ordinarily understood, 
the races of the OT include primarily those 
ples only which stand in close contiguity to 
e central group in the scene of OT history 
-—the Hebrews themselves; and here, again, a 
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further twofold division suggeste itself, viz. be- 
tween those which belong to the more immediate 
ethnic group of which the Hebrews form a part, 
and those which lie outside of these limits. Con- 
fining ourselves in the main to a discussion of the 
theme in the narrower sense, it will meet our pur 
poses best to treat it under these two aspects. 

i. THE HEBREWS AND SEMITES. — The group 
historically known as the Hebrews, and forming 
the confederation of tribes to which the name 
Béné Israel is given in the OT, forms part of a 
larger group known as the SEMITES. By virtue of 
this relationship, and in consequence of the 
graphical distribution of the other branches of 
the Semites, it is to the Semitic family that the 
races most prominently mentioned in the OT 
belong. The term Semite is used both in an 
ethnological and in a linguistic sense. As origin- 
ally ey te by J. G. Eichhorn* at the close 
of the 18th century, it embraced the peoples 
grouped in Gn 10 as the ‘sons of Shem.’ Since, 

owever, it has been ascertained that the peoples 

uped do not belong to one race or even to 
races, the ethnological application of the 
term has been modified to designate a race dis- 
tin reece the following features: dolicho- 
cephalic s 3 curly and abundant hair; slightly 
wavy or straight strong beard, the colour pre- 
dominantly black; prominent nose, straight or 

uiline; oval face.t 

t must, however, be borne in mind that the 
pure type is comparatively rare. At an exceed- 
ingly remote period the mixture of Semites with 
Hamites and Aeane began, so that except in the 
less accessible regions of central Arabia it is 
doubtfal whether pure Semites exist at all. So 
ronounced has this mixture been that some 
investigators regard the Semites as the product 
of two races—a, blonde and a dark race; but the 
introduction of such a division is confusing. The 
mixture has not been with one race but with 
many races, and hence it is but natural that a 
variety of types should have been produced. The 
reponderating: type, however, being dark, it is 
egitimate to conclude that the latter represents 
the original stock, and that the ‘ blonde’ Semites 
furnish the proof precisely of that admixture 
which we know from other sources actually took 


£08, 
Where the original home of the Semites lay is 
a matter of dispute, and will probably never be 
settled to the satisfaction of all scholars. The 
drift of scholarly opinion, after vacillating between 
southern Babylonia, the eastern confines of Africa, 
southern Arabia, and the interior of the Arabian 
ninsula, is now in favour of the latter region. 
t is, at all events, in central Arabia that the 
urest Semitic type is still found, and, so far as 
nown, it was invariably from the interior of 
Arabia that the Semitic hordes poured forth to 
the north-east and north-west and south to estab- 
lish cultured States or to assimilate the culture 
which they already found existing. 

It is in this way that we may account for the 
greatest of Semitic States—that of BABYLONIA 
and ASSYRIA in the Euphrates Valley and along 
the banks of the Tigris. The course of culture in 
Mesopotamia is from south to north, and this fact 
is in itself an important indication that the 
Semites who took possession of Babylonia came 


thus 
alli 


* Hist.-Kritische Einlett. in das AT (Leipzig, 1780), P. 45. 
t See, ¢.g., Brinton, Races and Peoples (New York, 1890), p 


t For recent discussions of the various theories, see Nodideke, 

Die semitiachen S: Ceiprig, 1887), and his article ‘ Serr itic 

es’ in c. Brit.9- Brinton and Jastrow, The 

aA the Semites (Philadelphia, 1891), where further refer- 

ences be found; and more recently G. A. Barton, 4 Sketch 
of Semitic Origins (New York, 1902), ch. L 
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from a district lying to the south of Babylonia. 
The Babylonians and Assyrians thus form a 
distinct branch of the Semites, though at the 
same time furnishing an illustration of the ad- 
mixture with other races upon which we have 
dwelt. The Euphrates Valley appears to have 
been from time immemorial a gathering-place of 
various nations, and, in passing, it may be noted 
that the Biblical legend of the confusion of tongues 
(Gn 11), which significantly takes place in Baby- 
lonia, appears to be based upon a dim recollection 
of this circumstance. So far as present indica- 
tions go, the Semites upon coming to the Euphrates 
Valley already found a culture in existence which, 
however, they so thoroughly assimilated, and on 
which at the same time they impressed the stamp 
of their peculiar personality to such an extent, as 
to make it substantially a Semitic product. In- 
deed, the presence of this earlier culture was 
probably the attraction which led to the Semitic 
invasion from the interior of Arabia, just as at a 
later date the Semitic civilization of the Euphrates 
attracted other Semitic hordes towards making a 
northern movement from this same region. It is 
amony these hordes, pouring out of the steppes of 
Arabia, and ing in the direction of the 
Euphrates V: er that we are to seek for the 
ancestors of the Hebrews. 

The sociological process which began thousands 
of years ago is still going on at the present time, 
where nomadic groups, attracted by the Srper sunt: 
ties of spoil, continue to skirt the regions of culture 
in the East, with the result that a certain propor- 
tion of them are permanently gained for the cause 
of civilization, and settle in culture centres.* The 
Biblical tradition which goes back to settlements 
on the Euphrates—Ur and Harran (Gn 11%%1)— 
finds an explanation in such a movement. Form- 
ing part of a nomadic invasion, the Hebrews were 
among those who, allured by the attractions of 
Babylonian culture, made settlements of a more 
ake character along the Euphrates, first at 

r and later farther north at Harran. That, how- 
ever, these settlements did not involve casting 
aside nomadic habits altogether, is shown by the 
Biblical tradition which records a movement of 
Hebrews from Ur to Harran and thence by the 
northern route into Palestine. The presence of an 
Eliezer clan of Damascus in close affiliation with 
Abraham (Gn 15*) and his band, points to a tem- 
porary settlement at Damascus on the route to 
the west. Once on the west of the Jordan, the 
Hebrews continue their semi-nomadic habits for 
several centuries, and it is not until the 11th cent. 
that this stage in their career is definitely closed. 

These movements of the Hebrews, as recorded 
in a bl and yet for that reason not altogether 
unhistorical tradition, suggest, as already pointed 
out, the manner in which southern Mesopotamia 
became a thoroughly Semitic State, the invading 
Semites absorbing the old culture (whatever that 
was, and whatsoever ita origin may have been), 
and giving a new direction to the further intel- 
lectual, social, and religious development of the 
Euphrates Valley. This parallel also indicates— 
what is more important for our purposes—a com- 
mon origin for the Semites who obtained possession 
of Babylonia and those who, after moving up and 
down the western outskirts of Babylonia, entered 
Palestine. The testimony of language bears out 
this supposition, for the relationship between 
Hebrew and Babylonian is such as to warrant our 
concluding in favour of the descent of the two 
peoples from one common branch to which the 
name ‘ Aramsan’ may be Faher 

It is both interesting and significant to find that 


* See Lady Anne Blunt, The Bedowin Tribes of the Euphrates 
1879), especially chs. xxill. and xxiv. 


tradition preserves the appropriateness of this 
designation. On a solemn occasion, when the 
Hebrew, appearing before Jahweh, is to recall his 
t, & formula is introduced in which he refers to 

is ancestor as ‘a stray (19k) Aramean’ (Dt 26°). 

1. The ARAMAAN branch of the Semites thus 
assumes large dimensions. Besides the Babylonians 
and ians and Hebrews, it includes the Semites 
who settled in Syria as well as the groups of 
Moabites and Ammonites settled on the east side 
of the Jordan, while the Phanicians settled on the 
Mediterranean coast constitute another Aramsean 
division or ofishoot. Of the relationship existing 
between Hebrews and Babylonians we have already 
spoken. When the early contact in the Euphrates 
district began, of which Biblical tradition preserves 
a faint recollection, it is impossible to say; nor 
must it be supposed that the Hebrews at the time 
of their forward movement from interior Arabia 
were sharply differentiated from the promiscuous 
groups of Semites who participated in the move- 
ment. 

By virtue of the relationship existing between 
Hebrew and the various Aramaic dialects, particu- 
larly between Hebrew and Aramaic in its oldest 
form,” we are justified in thus placing the group 
subsequently seattarl dar poe as a conglomeration of 
clans, from which the Hebrews trace their descent, 
in the same category with that large and some- 
what indefinite branch of Semites which we have 
already designated as Aramsan. While the 
relationship between Hebrews and Babylonian- 

i was never entirely broken off, political 
or commercial associations being maintained with 
but short interruptions between Mesopotamia and 
Palestine from the time of the permanent settle- 
ment of the Hebrews to the west of the Jordan, 
down to the destruction of the two Hebrew king- 
doms in the 8th and 6th cents. respectively, this 
relationship was not so close as that which was 
maintained between the Hebrews on the one hand, 
and the Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, Ishmael- 
ites (or Arabs), Pheenicians, and other subdivisions 
of the great sean branch, on the other. 
Among the races occurring in the OT, it is these 
which occupy the most prominent place in Hebrew 
history. It seems desirable, therefore, to dwell 
upon them in greater detail. 

The tradition recorded in Gn 19% which 
ascribes the origin of the MOABITES and AMMON- 
ITES to an act of incest committed by Lot with 
his two daughters, simply reflects the hostilit 
between these two nations and the Hebrews. To 
throw discredit upon an opponent’s ancestry is a 
favourite method in Arabic poetry of expressing 
one’s contempt and inveterate hatred. More sig- 
nificant, as pointing to the close bond between 
these three froupe is the circumstance that 
Abraham and Lot are represented as uncle and 
nephew. Interpreted historically, this relation- 
ship points to a clan or group of clans exercisin 
supremacy over another group or sending forth 
this group as an offshoot. e character of the 
Abraham-Lot cycle of stories points to the latter 
contingency. The separation of Lot from Abraham 
(Gn 13) is decisive in this respect. It is the form 
in which tradition records the recollection that one 

oup is an offshoot of a larger one. The quarrel 

tween Abraham’s ‘men’ and the followers of Lot 
is the common occurrence among nomads. They 
separate into little groups, and, as these groups 
grow, rivalry ensues, leading to further separation. 

e are therefore justified in concluding that 
Moabites and Ammonites were at one time not 
differentiated from the Hebrews, or rather that all 
three belonged to a single group, whatever the 


*¢.g. the inscriptions of Teima (c¢. 6th cent. RO) and the 
inscriptions of Zinjerli (8th cent. B.c. 
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name of that group may have been. That there 
were other clans or tribes arising from that general 
group is quite certain, and, as this body of Aramzan 
tribes moved northwards from the Euphrates Valley 
and settled to the east and west of the Jordan, 
they were joined on the road by others. It is not 
necessary for all the members of the group to have 
come into Palestine at one time. On the contrary, 
it is more likely that, owing to circumstances 
beyond our knowledge, it was a series of waves of 
emigration that led Aramean groups away from 
the Euphrates and by a devious northern route 
towards lands farther to the west. The Hebrews, 
Moabites, and Ammonites were carried along by 
these waves; and, whatever the order in which they 
came, the motives leading them to the west were 
the same in al]. Language again comes to our aid 
in confirming this theory of the intimate bond 
uniting Hebrews to Moabites and Ammonites. 
The Moabite Stone (see vol. iii. p. 404 ff.), found in 
1868 at Dibon, the capital of Moab, and recording 
the deeds of Mesha, king of Moab (c. 850 B.C.), 
proves that Hebrew and Moabitish differ from one 
another as much as and no more than the dialect 
of northern Germany ditters from the speech of 
southern Germany, while the proper names of 
Ammonitish rulers and gods in the T, in default 
of Ammonite records which have not yet been 
found, indicate that Hebrew and Ammonitish 
stood in the same close relationship to one another. 
That the political relations continued to be hostile 
from the first differentiation of the three groups, 
is the natural outcome of conditions which still 
characterize the districts once occupied by the 
Moabites and Ammonites. 

The case is somewhat different with the Epom- 
ITES, The fact that they do not enter upon the 
scene until after the Hebrews had crossed the 
Jordan is significant. The process of differentia- 
tion had progressed sufticiently to single out of the 
Aramean branch the Hebrews as a distinct sub- 
division. If tradition is to be trusted, the con- 
tinuation of this same process which led to the 
separation of the Abraham and Lot clans, further 
divided the Hebrews into two subdivisions, one 
represented by Isaac—Jacob—lIsrael, the other by 
Ishmael—Esau—Edom. The double line of tradi- 
tion, however, complicates the situation consider- 
ably. Ishmael and Isaac as ‘sons’ of Abraham are 
paralleled by Esau and Jacob as ‘sons’ of Isaac. To 
conclude that the Abrahamitic group first separated 
into two subdivisions, Isaac and Ishmael, and that 
subsequently another differentiation took place 
between Esau and Jacob as branches of the Isaac 
group, seems tempting; but this simple solution 
of the problem encounters some obstacles. The 
ISHMAELITES, according to Biblical tradition, are 
identified with the large body of tribes in central 
northern Arabia, and the Arabs themselves have 
accepted this tradition ; but the unequal proportion 
between the two, the Hebrews representing a well- 
defined group of comparatively small extent, while 
the Ishmaelites assume the dimensions of a branch 
of the Semites as extensive and as undefined as 
the ‘Arameeans,’ raises the suspicion that the 
Biblical tradition in this instance is not of popular 
origin, or at all events not wholly popular, Bat due 
to a ‘learned’ theory which attempted to account 
for the close racial and the no less close linguistic 
affinities between Hebrews and Arabs. The theory 
is naturally interpreted in the OT with due allow- 
ance for national pride, so that, while Ishmael is 
conceded to be the older son of Abraham (Gn 1615), 
Isaac is the favourite one (22%), While, again, 
the tradition is forced to make the concession to 
historical fact in predicting for Ishmael a large 
progeny (Gn 16-17), and otherwise admitting 

ohin’s partiality for Ishmael (e.g. 17'8),—witness 
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the act of circumcision which admits him into the 
covenant with Elohim (174°), and Ishmael’s 
miraculous deliverance (21'**"),—the general aim 
of the tradition is to play off Isaac against Ishmael. 
This is consciously Tone: and in a manner quite 
different from the naive way in which in other 
instances popular tradition is given a_ literary 
form. If in addition it be borne in mind that, in 
the actual history of the Hebrews, Ishmaelites 
play no part, it seems plausible to conclude that 
the Ishmaelitic current in the OT tradition is not 
of Fe ular origin. The Ishmaelites do not dwell 
in aleatine or in the immediately adjacent dis- 
tricts, and popular tradition takes no interest in 
groupe of peoples with which it has nothing to do. 

t most, Ishmael’s being driven away from the 
domain set aside for Isaac may recall a settlement 
in Palestine prior to the advent of the Hebrews; 
but even this element of historical sediment in the 
tradition is doubtful, and it seems more plausible 
to assume that the separation of Isaac and Ishmael 
is a ‘doublet’ suggested either by Lot’s separation 
from Abraham or Jacob’s separation from Esau, 
the story itself being introduced to account for the 
ethnic relationship between Hebrews and Arabs. 
As such it has its value and, in a certain sense of 
the word, its justification. 

2. The ARABS represent the second great branch 
into which the Semites may be divided, and as 
further subdivisions of this branch we may dis- 
tinguish (1) the Arabs of central and northern 
Arabia ; (2) the Arabs of southern Arabia; (3) the 
offshoot of the latter in Africa—notably in Abys- 
sinia; (4) the offshoots in modern times of the 
Arabs of northern and central Arabia in (a) Egypt 
and the N. African coast, (6) Palestine and Syria, 
(c) India and the Malay Archipelago. 

So far as the OT is concerned, we are interested 
only in the first two subdivisions. The culture of 
the Arab branch of the Semites begins in the 
south —in southern Arabia and in Abyssinia. 
Which of these is the original and which the off- 
shoot is a question which a number of years a 
could have been answered without hesitation in 
favour of the former, but which now is an open 
one. During the past two decades, inscriptions 
have been found in Yemen and in Abyssinia re- 
vealing the existence of several important king- 
doms in southern Arabia, and indicating both here 
and on the opposite African coast a noteworthy 
degree of culture, the age of which is at least 
fifteen hundred years before our era, and which 
may turn out to be considerably older. 

If the theory which places the home of the 
Semites in central Arabia be accepted, the pro- 
babilities are that, corresponding to a northern 
movement, there was a tendency for certain 
groups of Semites to spread towards the south ; 
and if the culture in the south was actually 
established by them in this way, it would alzc be 
natural to suppose that this culture was carried 
by emigrants trom Yemen to Abyssinia. How- 
ever that may be, the language of southern Arabia, 
known as Himyaritic,—subdivided into a number 
of dialects, and that of Abyssinia, known as 
Ethiopic, prove a close connexion between the 
groups inhabiting this district. It is interesting 
to note that southern Arabia and Abyssinia. are 
mentioned in the famous description of the rivers 
of Paradise (Gn 2!!-!5); for, whatever the origin of 
the name Havilah is, there is little doubt that 
some district of Arabia is meant,* while the land 
of Cush ia, to the writer of Gn 2, Ethiopia. 

The historical relations between Hebrews and 
the Arabs of southern Arabia appear to have been 
entirely of a commercial character, and these 


* Glaser, Skizze der Geschichte und Geographie Arabiens 
(Berlin, 1990), ii. 323-326. 
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seem to have been confined to the short period 
of political glory which tradition associates with 
the reign of Solomon. This commercial inter- 
course between southern Arabia and Palestine 
‘ave rise to the ‘ Midrashic’ tale of the queen of 
sheba’s visit to Solomon (1 K 10!-!°), to which the 
Arabs have added as supplement Solomon’s visit 
to Yemen.* The Arabe have also retained the 
recollection of the twofold division of the branch, 
and, in the genealogical lists prepared with such 
infinite care by the genealogists, one branch—the 
northern—is traced ack to Adnan, and the other 
—the southern—to Kahtan. 

The Ethiopians were well known to the Hebrews, 
and the prophets are fond of introducing allusions 
to them into their orations (e.g. Is 181, Jer 46°, 
Ezk 29! 30‘ etc., Nah 3°, Zeph 3'°), although Cush 
does not always stand for Ethiopia. 

Coming back to the tradition in Genesis which 
divides the Hebrews after Isaac into two divisions 
—Jacob-Israel and Esau-Edom—there can scarcely 
be any doubt that we have here again a case of a 
popular tradition and perfectly reliable, in so far 
as it points to a common origin for the Hebrews 
and the Edomites. While the Moabites and the 
Ammonites remained east of the Jordan and the 
Hebrews moved to the west, tlle Edomites eventu- 
ally established themselves to the south and south- 
east of the Hebrews; though, retaining their 
nomadic habite of life and nomadic fierceness of 
manner, they vently made incursions into 
the territory of their neighbours. The form of 
the Biblical tradition would also indicate that 
the Edomites formed of the ‘Aramean’ 
emigration that entered the lands to the east 
of the Jordan in a series of migratory waves, 
coming by the northern route from the Euphrates 
district. Jacob and Esau are represented as 
twin sons of the Isaac and Rebekah clans. The 
marriage between Isaac and Rebekah, inter- 
preted historically, means that a branch of 
the Abrahamitic group formed an alliance with 
another group which, in continuation of the 
western movement that brought Abraham and 
Lot to the west, prompted other Aramzean groups 
to follow the example. Rebekah coming from 
‘Aram-naharaim’ to join the Hebrew group is a 
proof for the theory above maintained, that the 
stream of ‘Aramean’ emigration to the west 
continued steadily for an indefinite period, and 
perhaps never ceased entirely. Alliances between 

ups are common among the nomads to 

this day ; but the result is generally that after a 
time a separation again takes place, not neces- 
sarily between the same groups, but in the next 
eration or two, by which time the growth of 

e united group has been such as to engender 
rivalries among the members. 

In the case of Jacob and Esau there is another 
reason for the separation, and one of no small 
historical moment. It was natural that some at 
least of the Aramean hordes, attracted to the 
Euphrates district by the culture existing there, 
should have been influenced by the example of 
this culture to take a forward step in civilization. 
We may safely set down Babylonian culture as an 
important factor in bringing about the division 
of the Semitic nomads into two classes—those of 
the fiercer grade retaining their nomadic habits 
unchanged, dependent upon hunting and plunder 
for their sustenance ; and the eae grade, softer 
in manner, wandering about, followed by their 
Gocks, and continuing nomadic habits chiefly for 
the sake of the latter and because of the necessity 
of seeking proper pasturage at the various seasons 
of the year. Those groups of the Aramzean branch 

* Weil, Biblische Legenden der Musselmianner (Frankfort, 
1845), pp. 245-275. 
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which became differentiated as Hebrews, Moabites, 
and Ammonites, attain the higher grade at the 
time of their entrance into western lands or shortly 
thereafter, while the Edomites represent a sub- 
division which either relapses into the fiercer state 
—a not uncommon experience—or was, for some 
reason or other, prevented from taking the ste 
forwards which eventually leads to the acricultaral 
stage, and with this the complete laying aside of 
nomadic habits. Jacob, described as ‘a tent 
dweller’ (Gn 25%), represents the nomad on the 
road to culture, and is contrasted with Esau the 
hunter— the Bedawi proper* (7d.). A hint of 
impending change in social conditions is already 
furnished by the tradition associated with Abra- 
ham and Isaac of digging wells (Gn 261*-8) for the 
needs of the extensive herds of sheep and cattle 
which they acquired (v.'4). This being the case, 
it is not easy to account for the close association of 
the two groups, Jacob and Esau, representing such 
different levels of culture, and why there should 
be, in the case of one of the subdivisions of the 
Hebrew group, a reversion to the ruder nomadic 
type. Such, however, is evidently the case, and 
the Edomites, tracing back their descent to the 
Esau clan, represent a branch of the Hebrews that 
remained in a lower serif of culture, while the 
other steadily advanced till the agricultural stage 
was reached. The bond between the Israelites 
and the Edomites appears to have been much closer 
than that between the Hebrews and any other sub- 
divisions. The rivalry, too, appears to have been 
keener. There is not merely hatred between 
Jacob and Esau, but the former adroitly dispos- 
sesses the latter, drives him away from his in- 
heritance back almost to the desert, where he 
takes up much the same sort of life as that led by 
the Semites before coming into touch with culture 
atall. Still, the recollection that Israel and Edom 
are brothers is preserved in the popular mind in 
quite a different manner from that in which Ish- 
and Isaac are so spoken of. <A late psalmist 
(Ps 1377) still denounces the treachery of Edom at 
the time of the downfall of the Southern kingdom 
as particularly reprehensible, because, as a brother, 
he should have come to the rescue instead of help- 
ing to the downfall of Judah. It lies, of course, 
outside the province of this article to consider the 
details of the relationship between Israel and 
Edom. For our purpose it is sufficient to specify 
in this general way the relationship existing be- 
tween the Hebrews and the various subdivisions 
of the Aramean and Arabic branches of Semites. 
Two other branches of the Arabic group which 
appear prominently among the races of the OT are 
the Amalekites and the Midianites. The tradition 
recorded in Gn 36% traces the AMALEKITES back 
to Esau. Like the Edomites, they represent the 
fiercer type of the Bedawin. Their first encounter 
with the Hebrews takes place during the period 
when the latter themselves are still in the nomadic 
stage. The rivalry between the two must have 
been bitter indeed, since the hatred of the Hebrews 
towards the Amalekites not only survives to a late 
period, but is inculcated in the Pentateuch as a 
religious duty (Dt 25'7-%). While originally the 
name of an Arab tribe settled around Kadesh, 
the term seems to have come to be applied to 
roaming bands of marauders in general. It is in 
this way probably that we are to account for the 
presence of Amalekites not only at Rephidim 
(Ex 17816), but as far north as Mt. Ephraim 
(Jg 12)5, cf. 5). Indeed the Hebrews are molested 
by Amalekites as late as the days of Saul (1S 
15'-9), and it was left for David to drive them 


* The Arabic word bedwij signifies the ‘one outside,’ and is 
therefore the equivalent of the Hebrew phrase ‘man of the 
field’ (Gn 2527), 
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finally back to their desert haunts (1S 30!-”). 
The Ranites and Kenizzites settled around Hebron 
are set down as branches of the Amalekites who 
joined the federation of the Béné Israel, and this 

efection must have intensified the hatred of the 
Amalekites for Israel, and led to atrocities and 
barbarous treatment of captives on the part of the 
Amalekites, the recollection of which survived 
among the Hebrews to a late sp 

The application of the name Amalek to Bedawin 
in general finds a parallel in the still more indefinite 
manner in which the term Midian is used by some 
OT writers. That the MIDIANITES also belong to 
the Arabic group of Semites is sufficiently shown 
by their settlement around Mt. Sinai, where we 
first find them (Ex 217) described as shepherds. 
They were evidently regarded as already, in the 
days of Moses, belonging to the milder class of 
Bedawtn—the nomad on the road to culture; and 
be subsequently, in the period of the Judges, the 

idianites are in alliance with the Amalekites 
(Jg 6*). In genuine Bedawtn fashion they pounce 
down upon the Hebrews, who had now become agri- 
culturists, and rob them of their flocks and belong- 
ings. At this time they are scarcely to be distin- 

hed from the Amalekites; and the two groups 

me onymous with the marauding bands 
of Bedawin, belonging in reality to a vast number 
of different tribes who constantly threaten the 
existence of the cultured States of Palestine. 

3. There is still one branch of the Semites to be 
considered which receives prominent mention among 
the races of the OT —the PHG@NICIANS. If we 
were to be guided by the testimony of language 
alone, the settlers along the northern Mediter- 
ranean coast certainly belong to the same branch 
as Hebrews, Moabites, Ammonites, and Edomites ; 
but the totally different social conditions prevailing 
in Phoenicia, and the unique réle played by the 
Phoenicians in history as merchants and seamen, 
‘suggest that another factor is at work here. The 
theory has been advanced and met with consider- 
able favour, that the Pheenicians were not the 
original settlers of the coastland of Syria, but 
came there from their homes, which were originally 
en the southern coast of Asia Minor, or, as some 
are inclined to believe, at the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf. There is, however, not sufficient material 
to settle so delicate a problem. There is no indi- 
cation that the population along the Syrian coast 
represents a mixture of Semites with other races, 
and our knowledge of Phenician antiquities is too 
meagre —and what there is does not reach far 
enough back—to enable us to specify the historical 
relationship existing between the Phoenicians and 
other subdivisions of the Aramean branch. 
long as no evidence to the contrary is forthcoming, 
we must continue to place the Phenicians in the 
same category with Hebrews, Moabites, etc. ; and, 
assuming that they formed part of the eral 
movement of ‘ Aramsan’ groups from Arabia, they 
became differentiated after settling along the coast- 
land, where they my areeey Sear & oo 
ing population, whom they gradua ispossessed, 
just as the Hebrews upon entering Palestine found 
the country settled by a population whom they 
in turn drove out. 

The relationship between Hebrews and Phe- 
nicians was, again, chiefly commercial, just as 
between Hebrews and Yemenites. Commercial 
intercourse led to political alliances; and at one 
time, in consequence of such an alliance,—in the 
past of Ahab,—there was danger of the Phenician 

t becoming a serious rival to the national 
Jahweh worship. 

The Pheenicians lead us to consider another 
group, which entered into far closer relations with 
the Hebrews than almost any other, and which, 
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among the races of the OT, occupies a peculiarly 
promnent and significant place—the CANAANITES, 

he OT usage of ‘Canaan’ is not consistent, being 
sometimes employed to include all of Palestine 
proper, Phoenicia, and even lands to the east of the 

ordan, and at times restricted to Palestine. It 
is therefore not easy to determine the precise ex- 
tent of Canaanitish settlements. From the fact 
that ‘Canaanite’ comes to be synonymous with 
the merchant of Phoenicia (Is 23°, Ezk 17, Pr 31), 
we may certainly conclude that the Phenicians 
were re ed as Canaanites, and the further 
use of the term as a designation of the pre- 
Israelitish inhabitants of Palestine is an indication 
of a close relationship between some sections at 
least of those les whom the Hebrews dis- 
possessed and the Phenicians. But at this point 
certainty ends. The Canaanite is frequently in- 
troduced in the OT in connexion with a number of 
other groups—the Amorites, Hittites, Perizzites, 
Hivvites, and Jebusites (e.g. 341), to which 
elsewhere the Girgashites are added (eg. Gn 
15*-2*), It is quite clear from the way in which 
these peoples are grouped,—sometimes five being 
mentioned, sometimes seven, at times only two— 
Canaanite and Perizzite (e.g. Gn 13’ 34”),—that 
they were no longer sharply differentiated in the 
minds of the writers. Taken together, they con- 
stitute the inhabitants of Palestine whom the 
Hebrews encountered when they attempted to 
conquer the country ; but the survival of the term 
‘Canaan’ asthe name for the district, and ‘Canaan- 
ite’ as a general designation for the earlier inhabit- 
ants, points to Canaanites as forming the most 
powerful, and probably also the most prominent, 
part of the population. It may well be that some 
of those mentioned in the above conglomeration 
—notably the Perizzites and Girgashites — were 
merely subdivisions of the Canaanites that for a 
time acquired an independent position, but after- 
wards were again absorbed into the general body 
of Canaanites. At all events, it is plausible to 
assume that the interior of Palestine was occupied 
for an indefinite period, prior to the advent of the 
Hebrews, by groups of Semites more or less closely 
related to one another of which the Canaanites 
became the most prominent. 

These Canaanites belonging to the same branches 
as the Semitic settlers in Phoenicia, the question of 
their origin is involved in the problem as to the 
origin of the Phenicians. Adopting again the 
general theory above advanced, we may assume a 
movement similar to that which brought the 
Hebrews to Palestine to have taken place at a 
much earlier date. What Hebrew tradition 
assigns to the days of Abraham appears, then, 
to have been only a repetition of much earlier 
events. The Phenicians and the Palestinian 
Canaanites would thus represent a subdivision 
of the Aramean branch that moved along the 
Euphrates, and finally passed over by the northern 
route towards western lands, some settling along 
the coast and others pushing into the interior. 

In the course of time these groups took a step 
forwards in culture, and became agriculturists. 
Their villages developed into towns, while those 
groups living on the coast were lured to seafaring 
careers. 

It was the Canaanites—to use the general name 
—whom the Hebrews, upon entering Palestine, 
found in possession, and the wars with them con- 
tinued for many generations, until finally the 
Hebrews obtained the upper hand. This contact 
with the Canasanites forms a most important 
factor in Hebrew history. By that power of 
attraction which the higher culture possesses for 
those of an inferior grade, the Hebrews were 

* ‘Rephaim’ in this verse is an explanatory gloes. 
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prompted to make the attempt to secure for them- 
selves the towns and cultivated lands to the west 
of the Jordan. The success of their etiorts is 
followed by the permanent abandonment of no- 
madic habits, and instead of sheep raisers they 
become and remain for subsequent centuries tillers 
of the soil. From a religious point of view, the 
contact with the Canaanites was also fraught, with 
unporant consequences. The national deity, 
Jahweh, originally associated with the sojourn of 
the people in the wilderness,—the nomadic period 
of their existence,—becomes the protecting sgn 
of the fields, and the people do not hesitate to call 
Jahweh by the name which the Canaanites applied 
to their field deities— Baal. For a time the 
amalgamation of the Jahweh and the Canaanitish 
Baal cult seemed imminent, when a ‘national’ 
reaction takes place, and, under the lead of jealous 
Jahweh-worshippers, the attempt is made to drive 
the Baal priests with the Baal rites out of the 
country, just as the worshippers of Baal had been 
forced out of their essions. For all that, 
Jahweh absorbs some of the traits of Baal, and it 
is not until several centuries later—when Jahweh 
Himself was on the point of becoming a deity 
singled out from all others by the ethical character 
attributed to Him—that the last traces of the old 
Canaanitish cults also disappear. 

How far back the arrival of the Canaanites in 
Palestine is to be dated is a question which cannot 
be answered with any degree of certainty. It is 
safe to assume an interval of several centuries 
between this event and the movement of Hebrew 
tribes from the Euphrates Valley towards western 
lands. The earliest occurrence of the name is in 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets, dating from c. 1400 B.c., 
in which we find the name Canaan under the form 
Kinahi, but limited in its pd Sia to the sea- 
coast, and more properly the northern seacoast, 
i.e. Phenicia. But, at whatever date we fix the 
entrance of the Canaanites, even they do not 
appear to have been the first Semitic group that 
settled in Palestine. Of the groups mentioned so 
frequently with the Canaanites in the OT—the 
Perizzites, pete Hivvites, Amorites, Girgash- 
ites, and Jebusites—we know unfortunately very 
little, with the exception of the Hittites and the 
Amorites. The Perizzites and the Girgashites, it 
has been pointed out, may have been subdivisions of 
Canaanites, and yet from the way in which, in two 
places (Gn 137 34”), Canaanites and Perizzites are 
put side by side as comprising all Palestine, one 
might be tempted to conclude that the Perizzites 
represented an independent group, which was at 
one time coequal in importance with the Canaan- 
ites. It seems even more certain that the Jebusites 
and Hivvites had no direct connexion with the 
Canaanites. Taking this in connexion with the 
circumstance that in the Tel el-Amarna tablets 
the term Canaan does not include Palestine proper, 
it is more than probable that some of the groups 
mentioned with the Canaanites represent still 
other settlers. In a notable passage (Gn 15) 
three additional groups—Kenites, Kenizzites, and 
Kadmonites—are spoken of as occupying the terri- 
tory later claimed by the Hebrews. That these 
groups are Semitic is sufficiently indicated by their 
names, the last mentioned of which, the ‘ ° 
ners,’ still contains a trace of the district whence 
they came. 

At the period of the Hebrew conquest of Pales- 
tine we no longer hear of these groups. They 
appear ere this to have been driven to the south by 

e all-powerful Canaanites, and subsequently to 
the west by the Hebrews. It is quite natural that 
the traditions regarding these earlier movements 
should be dimmed. There was no reason why the 
Hebrews or the Hebrew writers should have been 
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sufficiently interested to preserve any distinct re- 
collection. Their relations were primarily with 
the Canaanites. The importance of the latter in 
the eyes of the Hebrews 1s revealed in the earlier 
form of the story of the distribution of mankind 
as furnished in Gn 9*%7, which makes Canaan, 
Shem, and Japheth the poe of the human 
race; and, on the other hand, the hatred of these 
rivals of the Hebrews crops out in this same 
chapter which connects Canaan with Ham — the 
‘accursed’ son of Noah (v.”). 
li. RACES OF DOUBTFUL ORIGIN. —A_ peculiar 
osition is dieby dee by the Amorites and the 
Hittites. The AMORITES are found throughout 
northern Palestine as early at least as the 12th 
century B.C., when we encounter the name Amurru 
(or Amzurra) in cuneiform inscriptions. So pro- 
minent do they become that they furnish to the 
Babylonian and Assyrian chroniclers the name foi 
the entire district of northern and southern Pales- 
tine, and there are indications that the Hebrews, 
too, at one time gave to the term Amorite an 
extensive application. In the so-called Elohistic 
document, ‘land of the Amorite’ is used in this 
way.” These Amorites must accordingly have 
turned to the south, and, indeed, when the He- 
brews entered Palestine, they found their way 
blocked by a large powerful kingdom on the east 
of the Jordan (see AMORITES in vol. i.). The re- 
markable statement of Ezekiel (16%), that the 
‘mother’ of Jerusalem was a Hittite, and the 
‘father’ an Amorite, points also to the earl 
presence of Amorites on the west of Jordan. To 
assume, however, that ‘ Canaanites’ and ‘ Amor- 
ites’ are synonymous terms representing one and 
the same population, is not justified. In the Tel 
el-Amarna tablets the ‘Amurru’ land is frequently 
mentioned and always designates the interior of 
Palestine, though more particularly the northern 
section; but the name may be carried back still 
farther. In Babylonian legal documents of the 
period, c. 2300 B.C., a town Amurru occurs, situated 
in Babylonia. If we are to conclude from this that 
the Amorites also came from the Euphrates Valley, 
we should have still another instance of the move- 
ment which brought such various groups of Semites 
to the west. A more important conclusion that 
appears to be warranted, is that the Amorites 
would thus turn out to be settlers in Palestine 
earlier than the Canaanites, and that the latter 
represent the group which finally obtains the 
ascendency and retains it until the a ce of 
the Hebrews. That with the conquest of the land 
by the Canaanites, the Amorites do not disappear, 
any more than the Hivvites, Jebugites, and other 
groups, is quite natural, seeing that when the He- 
rews conquered the Canaanites the old inhabitants 
were dispossessed, but, by the Sn testimony of 
OT writers, not driven out (Ex 23%: ™, Jg 1%- 37-36), 
The question has been raised, potaly by Sayce 
(Races of the Old Testament, P 110), whether the 
Amorites and other groups of the pre-Israelitish 
inhabitants were Semites. Much stress has been 
laid upon the representation of Amorites on Egyp- 
tian monuments where they are depicted wit 
yellow skin, blue eyes, red eyebrows and beard, 
and light but also black hair (W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, Racial Types from Egypt, London, 1887). 
The Egyptian artists, however, were not always 
consistent in their drawings, and more particu- 
larly in their colourings, as Sayce himself is 
forced to admit (i.c. 113, 114). oo much im- 
portance, therefore, must not be attached to the 
colouring of the racial types on the Egyptian 
monuments. Anxiety to produce a pleasing or 


startling effect was a factor which interfered 


* See Steinthal, Zeits. f. Volkerpsychologie 267, and Ed. 
Mever, ZATW i, 122. / eal 
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seriously with ethnégraphical Beenracy. But, apart 
from the colouring, there are no such decided dis- 
tinctions between Amorites and Judeans on Egyp- 
tian monuments as to warrant the supposition that 
the two belonged to different races or even to 
different branches of the Semites ; and to account 
for this, as Sayce would have us do, by assuming 
that up to comparatively so late a period as the days 
of Rehoboam the population of southern Judza was 
still largely Amoritic (2.c. p. 112), is simply building 
a further argument upon a mere supposition. The 
term Amorite, moreover, has a Semitic sound and 
appearance, and until better evidence to the con- 
trary is forthcoming we may group them with the 
same race as the later settlers of Palestine. The 
Amorites were a warlike people, living in walled 
towns. The recollection of their prowess survived 
to a late date, and they became to subsequent 
enerations the giants of olden days. It has 
me customary in consequence to identify the 
Amorites with the ANAKIM, REPHAIM, EMIM, and 
ZAMZUMMIM, or to regard these as so many sub- 
divisions of the Amorites. It is true that the 
Rephaim and Anakim are occasionally spoken of 
in the OT as though they were identical with 
Amorites, but this is due to the fact that ‘ Re- 
phaim’ and ‘Anakim’ (cf. e.g. Dt 24+ 31 18) 
are used as generic terms for a powerful race, and 
no longer as specific designations of any nalensensd 
group. This, however, does not imply that there 
were no groups known as Rephaim and Anakim 
respectively, but that they belong to such a remote 
t as to become mere names to later generations; 
and since strength and gigantic stature are invari- 
ably ascribed a later generation to remote 
ancestors,—in part, no doubt, justifiably ascribed, 
—we may only conclude from the way in which 
these terms are used that no definite traditions 
about these groups have survived. As for Emim 
and Zamzummim (possibly identical with the Zuzim 
of Gn 14°), they are merely the names of the ancient 
pulation of Moab and Ammon recpouvely (Dt 
Nand ™). While it is no longer possible to specify 
the extent of the territory of the Rephaim and 
im, 80 much ap tolerably certain that 
these groups, with the Emim and Zamzummim, 
constitute the oldest inhabitants of Palestine and 
the district to the east of the Jordan known to us 
—p the Amorites but afterwards com- 
mingled through the faintness of tradition with 
Amorites, just as Amorites in time are not sharply 
distinguished from Canaanites, and just as the 
groups Hivvites, Perizzites, etc., come to be viewed 
In some strata of tradition as subdivisions of 
Canaanites. 

If we are to seek for a non-Semitic race in Pales- 
tine at all, we must go back beyond the Amorites 
to the nebulous Rephaim, Anakim, Emim, and 
Zamzummim. There are some reasons for actually 
supposing the pre-Amoritic settlers to have been of 
a different race, which was gradually subdued by 
the Amorites both to the east and west of Jordan 
but the thesis is one which in the present state of our 
knowledge cannot be proved with certainty, though 
the fact of the existence of an early non-Semitic 
poralstion in certain portions of Palestine has now 

en established by ethnological evidence (see Alex. 
Macalister in PE FSt, Oct. 1902, pp. 353-356)., 

With even greater assurance than in the case of 
the Amorites, has it been maintained that the 
Hittites belong to a non-Semitic race. The 
problem in this instance is even more complicated, 
in consequence of the vague and indefinite usage of 
the term. We find a group of Hittites in the south 
around Hebron carried back by tradition to the 
days of Abraham (Gn 23°*7- 2° etc.). These Hittites 
are also in alliance with Edomites, and in the days 
ef David we encounter Hittites in his army (2S 11, 
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ef. 1 S 26%). The Egyptian and Assyrian monu- 
ments, however, rev the existence of Hittite 
settlements in the north along the Orontes as early 
as the 15th cent. B.Cc., and these gave the michty 
Assyrian rulers a great deal of trouble before the 
were finally subdued towards the end of the 8t 
century. The term appears to include a variety of 
groups which extend northward and westward of 
the Amorites to the southern and western crests of 
Asia Minor as well as far into the interior. These 
northern Hittites do not seem to have anything 
more in common with those of the south than the 
name. How this is to be accounted for is an un- 
solved problem. While the northern Hittites have 
left numerous monuments containing sculptures 
and inscriptions, those in the south do not appear 
to have even reached the stage of culture which 
produces art and literature. From the E ian 
monuments we catch glimpses of the ttite 
physiognomy, and, to judge from these, the Hitt- 
ites were not a Semitic race; and yet too much 
stress must not be laid upon these representations. 
Certainly, we have no sound reason for supposing 
those of the south to belong to any other race than 
the Semites. The rather close relations between 
them and the Hebrews and the Edomites would 
point to ethnic affinity ; and if there is any con- 
nexion between the Hittites of the south and those 
of the north, we may at most assume that the 
latter became mixed with the non-Semitic popula- 
tion without losing Semitic traits altogether. 

iii. NON-SEMITIC AND MIXED RACEs.—1. But, 
while a doubt thus remains as to the ethnic 
character of the Hittites, there is no question as 
to the non-Semitic character of a group with 
which the Hebrews from a certain period came 
into close ad always hostile contact — the 
PHILISTINES. ere is no reason to question the 
tradition which makes them come from CAPHTOR 
(Am 9’, Dt 2%, Jer 47‘); and, while the problems 
connected with the identification of Caphtor have 
not been entirely solved, still all the indications 
point towards Crete, and scholars are now pretty 
Bencraly saree in regarding the Philistines 23 
pirates belonging to some branch of the Aryan 
stock, who, attracted perhaps, as were the Hebrews, 
by the fertile lands of Palestine, forced their way 
into the Canaanitish settlements, and succeeded in 
obtaining the supremacy in the entire ‘Sheplhé- 
lah,’ where they established a number of pett 
kingdoms, Almost immediately after they enter 
Palestine, hostilities between Hebrews and Philis- 
tines began, and, long after the Canaanites were 
subdued, the Hebrews still had to contend against 
the armies of the Philistines. In the days of 
David their opposition was broken, and, though 
after the death of Solomon they regained their 
independence, it was but a shadow of the old 

wer that remained. The interference of Assyria 
ir Palestinian affairs dispelled even this shadow. 

We have thus passed in rapid review the large 
variety of groups in Palestine and adjacent dis- 
tricts with which the Hebrews came into political 
or commercial contact, and who occupy a more or 
less prominent place among the races of the OT. 

2. Passing beyond the narrower bounds, and yet 
not leaving Semitic settlements altogether, we have 
first to deal with the EGYPTIANS. Like Baby- 
lonia, Egypt, by virtue of its flourishing culture, 
proved an attractive magnet which drew the no- 
mads of the Sinai peninsula and pparaia districts 
to frequent sallies against the outlying Egyptian 
cities, and, as in the case of the Aramzean advances 
along the banks of the Euphrates, the higher cul- 
ture prompted groups now and then to a forward 
step which led to the ial abandonment of the 
life commensurate with the Bedawin stage of cul- 
ture. Egypt, accessible both from the north and 
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the south, on several occasions fell a prey to in- 
vaders who mariaeed to obtain control of the 
political fortunes of the country. The monuments 
at Beni Hassan depict most graphically an invasion 
of foreigners, who are none other than the Semites, 
entering Egypt, and, as we learn from various 
sources, ually becoming powerful factions in 
certain of the Egyptian districts. The Hyksos 
dynasty is an illustration of the power which 
foreigners managed to obtain in Egypt ; and who- 
ever may be intended by the Pharaoh under whom 
Joseph, according to Biblical tradition, rose to 
eminence, his presence marks the success of one 
of the Semitic invasions of Egypt. The groups 
that primarily came to Egypt naturally belonged 
to the Arabic branch of the Semites, but these 
were not infrequentl cee by those coming from 
southern and cen alestine, who formed part 
of the Aramean movement from the Euphrates 
Valley towards the west. The higher class of 
no , who were prompted to sae hy their location 
with a view to securing pasturage for their flocks, 
would find themselves specially attracted to Egypt 
in those periods, not infrequent in Palestine, 
when the insufficiency of rain cous the wintry 
season is sure to be followed by a drought and 
scarcity of food. It was such an occurrence that 
led some of the tribes which afterwards formed the 
confederation of the Israelites to pass down to 
Egypt, and their numbers, as appears from the 
form of the narrative in Exodus, were from time 
to time reinforced by others. In that sense we are 
to interpret the story which tells of Simeon and 
Benjamin being kept in Egypt as hostages before 
the others joined them there, which means simply 
that certain tribes reached Egypt earlier than 
others. The narrative in Genesis (46°77) makes all 
the ‘twelve’ tribes proceed to Egypt, but we can 
hardly expect a reliable tradition on such a ques- 
tion of detail. So accustomed are the writers of a 
later age to regard the federation of the twelve 
tribes as a unit, that they project this union into 
the remote past, though without historical warrant 
for doing so. The OT writers, viewing history from 
the point of view of later theorists, cannot conceive 
of less than twelve tribes at any time, and suppose 
that necessarily these tribes clung to one another. 
We are itted to assume that certain Hebrew 
ups left their Palestinian settlements to seek 
ures in Egypt, but to go further and 
bring all twelve tribes into the district of the Nile 
is unhistorical, for the sufficient reason that the 
federation did not exist at this time except in the 
mind of the OT narrator, who is so fond of gene- 
alogies, and attaches such importance to them that 
he 1s inclined to place, in a remote past, facts and 
factors which really belong to a much later age. 
It is not surprising, in view of the location of 
Egypt, thus open to invasion from two sides, that 
its population was of a mixed character. If one 
may judge from the language of Egypt, the sub- 
stratum of which has now been ascertained to be 
Semitic,* the basis of the population is likewise 
Semitic; but both language and people are largely 
mixed with ‘ Hamitic’ elements, more icularly 
Li . Thiselement in the course of time appears 
to obtain the mastery, despite the frequent Semitic 
immigrations into ByPt, and to such an extent 
ind that both the people and the language 
retain but few Semitic traita. 

3. Of the BABYLONIANS we have already had 
occasion to speak. In the Euphrates Valley, like- 
wise, a mixture of races appears to have taken place 
at a remote period ; but here the situation is just the 
reverse of what we have found in Egypt, inasmuch 
as it is the Semitic element which obtains the 


® Bee Erman’s article in ZDMG xvi. pp. 98-129, and Hommel 
im the Beitrdge zur Assyriologte, ii. 842-358. 


supremacy to such an extent as to give to the Baby- 
lonian culture, from the earliest period revealed 
to us by historical inscriptions, a purely Semitic 
character. But the Egyptians and Babylonians 
(and subsequently the Assyrians) agree in this 
respect, that their relations to the Hebrews con- 
tinue, with but few interruptions, throughout the 
period of the political existence of the latter. Before 
the counter movement of Hebrew tribes and other 
Semitic groups* from Egypt back to the Arabian 
peninsula takes place, glee rulers enter into 
close relationship with estine, Phoenicia, and 
Syria. The Tel el-Amarna tablets, so frequently 
mentioned in the course of this article, are the 
evidence of this uninterrupted intercourse in the 
15th cent. before our era. The establishment of 
a Hebrew confederacy in Palestine exposes the 
Hebrews to constant danger of being absorbed 
either by the rulers of the Nile or by the ambitious 
lords of the Euphrates Valley and the Tigris. The 

litical history of the two Hebrew kingdoms is 
argely taken up with the endeavour to steer clear 
of this a lt endeavour that ends in failure. 

iv. THE TENTH CHAPTER OF GENESIS.—The races 
hitherto discussed are the ones which play a part 
in the historical events unfolded in the OT narra- 
tives, but they are far from exhausting the races 
whose existence is recorded in the pages of the 
OT. The poorrepnic horizon of the OT is re- 
markable for its wide extent, and indeed there 
are but few races—e.g. the Chinese and Japanese 
—which are left out of account in the famous 
tenth chapter of Genesis, which forms our principal 
source for a survey of the races of the of in the 
wider sense, as including all those known to the 
Hebrews, or, more correctly speaking, to Hebrew 
writers, whether these races anything to do 
with Hebrew history or not. The chapter itself in 
its present form is the result of considerable editing, 
involving more particularly the dovetailing of two 
documents, one of which is commonly assigned 
by modern scholars to the Jahwistic history, the 
other to the Priestly Code. The composition of 
the former of these documents is placed in the 
9th cent., the latter shortly after the end of the 
exilic period; but how much earlier the traditions 
are, and the knowledge spon which the chapter is 
based, it is quite impossible to say. Apait from 
some additions in the list of the descendants of 
Shem, the chapter a be viewed as representing 
the geographical knowledge of a group of Hebrew 
writers in the 8th and 7th cent. B.c. The absence 
of any direct reference to Persia is an indication 
that even the post-exilic compiler took as his point 
of view conditions existing previous to his own 
day. In forming an estimate of the chapter, it 
should, however, be borne in mind that the tradi- 
tions embodied therein are of a scholastic and nota 
popular character, and that, while there are no sub- 
stantial reasons for assuming that the writers had 
before them geographical lists written in cuneiform 
or Egyptian characters from which they transcribed 
their data, the grouping of the races and nations of 
the world is distinctly the work of Hebrew school- 
men who are guided by learned and not by popular 
tradition. This is manifest already in Gn 9, the 
closing verses of which beginning with v.¥ should 
be studied in connexion with ch. 10. 

The three ips into which the human race 
is divided do not represent a popular point of 
view. A people’s Booerep es orizon—its tout 
le monde—is limited by ite political and social 
interests. The three sons of Noah in the popular 
form of the tradition are not the broad subdivisions 
of mankind, but three subdivisions within the 
groups in which the Hebrews were more particu- 


* Ex 1238 of the ‘mixed multitude’ which left Egypt 
at the same time as the Hebrews. 
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larly interested : (2) Shem, by which the Hebrews 
themselves are meant; (6) Canaan, the predecessors 
See rivals a Hebrews oe cao ; (c) 
apheth, originally designating pro e people 
of A homnicia* with parka the adjacent island of 
Cyprus. These are the three sons of Noah in the 
original form of the famous blessing and curse 
(Gn 9%), In the scholastic recasting of the 
popular tradition, the three sons of Noah become 
the progenitors of the human race. SHEM is taken 
as an extensive term to include oan of peoples 
who were regarded as ethnically close to the 
Hebrews, JAPHETH is similarly extended to em- 
brace a are group of races to the north of the 
Hebrews, while Canaan is replaced by HAM, who 
is viewed as the progenitor of the group of races to 
the south of Israel as well as of others who were 
particularly hostile to the Hebrews. Interpreted in 
this way, it is manifest that we must not seek fora 
poe scientific division of the races known to the 
T writers, but one in which science is linked to 
national prejudices and preferences. With these 
preliminary remarks we may pass to an analysis 
of this remarkable document, so far as scholarship 
has succeeded in interpreting it. The suggestion 
has already been thrown out that the grouping of 
peoples in the chapter in question is geographs 
rather than ethnic or linguistic, though it may at 
once be added that the geographical principle is 
not consistently carried out. The clearest section 
is that referring to the sons of Japheth (vv.?*), the 
core of which belongs to the post-exilic writers. 
1. The Japhethites represent groups and races 
lying af the coke Ad ie Mazes Oak ane of 
apheth, namely, Gomer, ; avan, 
Tubal, Meshech, and Tiras, the majority have 
been identified. GOMER is the equivalent of the 
Gimirrai uently referred to in the inscriptions 
of Assyrian , and represents a promiscuous 
oup of peoples who, forced across the Black Sea 
Py deythtan hordes pressing upon them, settled 
i ocia. In the early part of the 7th cent. 
we find these Gimirrai in conflict with i 
and Lydia, and shortly after the middle of that 
century they are driven still farther to the east. 
MADAI is Media, JAVAN represents the Ionians, 
while TUBAL and MESHECH are found in juxta- 
ition in the Assyrian 
orms Tabal and Muski; and the location of these 
groups may with certainty be fixed in central 
ia Minor. There remain only Magog and Tiras. 
Outside of the occurrence of MAGoG here (and in 
1 Ch 15, which is copied from Gn 10%) the name is 
found twice in Ezekiel (38* and 39°). the former 
of these it is a gloss to Gog, indicat- 
ing the identity of Gog and Magog in the mind 
of the annotator; while in the second passage the 
LXX has ‘Gog,’ which the Hebrew text also 
exhibits in Ezk 38% 3628 and 39. In view of 
this, it seems reasonable to suppose that Magog 
is a slip for Gog, the M being superinduced perhaps 
by the M of the following Madai. The error, once 
in was carried over into Ezekiel, once as 
@ variant, and in the second case as an actual read- 
ing instead of Gog. From the peso in Ezekiel 
the views connected with Gog may be clearly de- 
duced. The name is a collective one, for a whole 
series of peoples coming from the north, and 
threatening at one time, during the 7th cent., to 
engulf the Semitic world much as the Goths and 
Vandals threatened the Roman empire. The 
danger was averted, but so great was the terror 
inspired by the northern hordes that Gog survived 
to a late period as the symbol of wickedness and 


evil power —a pre-Christian Antichrist. The 
identification of Trkas is not certain. The view 
* The 


ression ‘dwelling in the tents of Shem’ ints 
to a land t to Palestine. ee 


inscriptions under the. 


of Ed. Meyer (Gesch. d. Alterthums, i. p. 260), 
which associates Tiras with the Turusha, a sea 
faring nation mentioned in the Egyptian inscri 
tions of the 13th cent., and whom the Gree 


reckon to the Pelasgians, has been generally 
accepted; but recently W. Max Miiller (Orient. 
Lit.-Zeitung, 15th Aug. 1900, ool. 290) ers to 


regard Tirag as a doublet—a variant of Tarshish 
mentioned in v.‘, and to identify both with Turs, 
i.e. the land of the Tyrsenians or Italy. 
we plea ree - Gomer aah are menvoues 
shkenaz, Riphath, and Togarmah. e passage 
in Jer 51”, where ASHKENAZ is placed in juxta- 
position with Minni and Ararat, is conclusive for 
placing the Ashkenazites in western Armenia, 
while the occurrence of a personage Ascanios as a 
leader of the BS egre and Mysians in the J/sad (ii. 
862 and xiii. 79) has, together with some other evi- 
uence (see Fee scanier in vor &) led some scholars 
to fix upon the Phrygians as the group more particu- 
larly denoted, For the location of HATH there 
are no certain data, while TOGARMAH ap to 
be some part of Armenia, whence horses and mules 
were exported to the markets of Tyre (Ezk 38°). 
As of Gomer, so of Ionia, a number of sub- 
divisions are noted—Elishah, Tarshish, Kittim, and 
Dodanim. It has become customary to identify 
ELISHAH with Hellas; but since W. Max Miller 
has shown satisfactorily that Alashia, occurring in 
the Tel el-Amarna tablets, is the ancient name for 
Cyprus, it seems natural to connect Elishah with 
this term (Or. Lit.-Zeit., 15th Aug. 1900, ool. 288). 
TARSHISH has commonly been identified with the 
Pheenician colony Tartessus in southern Spain - 
KITT™ with Cyprus, in view of the town Citium ; 
and DODANIM, for which the LXX as well as the 
aber ie passage (1 Ch 1") has ‘ Rodanim,’ with 
hodes. There are, however, serious objections 
against all these identifications. One can hardl 
suppose that a writer would jump in this wild 
fashion from Hellas to Spain, then back to Cyprus, 
and then on to Rhodes. The very frequent refer- 
ences to Tarshish—no fewer than twenty-five times 
in theOT—make it certain thatan intelligent reader 
knew where to look for it. But while there was one 
Tarshish, whose location was well known, which 
probably lay in Spain, it does not follow that 
‘Tarshish’ in all passages refers to this place. There 
is significance in the juxtaposition with Pul (prob- 
ably an error for Put, or Punt) and Lydia in Is 66". 
This suggests another Tarshish adjacent to Asia 
Minor; and, while in many if not most of the 
es the location in Spain suits the context, in 
n 10 and in some other instances we do not appear 
to be justified in going so far to the west. Whether 
Kittim is really the city of Citium in SO has 
been questioned by both Winckler and Miiller (see 
Or. Lit.-Zett., 15th Aug. 1900, #b.). If Dodanim is 
really a corrupt reading for Rodanim, the identifica- 
tion with Rhodes may be admitted, but we cannot 
be certain that the reading and the one in 
1 Chron. do not represent an intentional chan 
with a view of suggesting this identification. 
therefore that can be said with to Elishah, 
Tarshish, Kittim, and Dodanim is that we must 
probably seek for them among the larger islands 
of the Mediterranean and Sea—preferably 
among those adjacent to the southern and western 
coasta of Asia Minor. On this assumption we can 
understand the reference in v.° to the ‘islands of 
the nations,’ which appears to be a convenient 
manner of designating the minor islands of this 
region. The groupings of these four names is 
based on a tradition which regards the poon'e 
meant as offshoots of Ionia on the Asia Minor 
coast. It does not, of course, follow that ‘the sons 
of Japlieth’ represent necessarily subdivisions of 
the Aryan race. As already pointed out, the 
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writer of Gn 10 has but vague notions regarding 
racial affinities of nations, whereas his geographi: 
eal views are quite clear and definite. Still it 
so happens that Asia Minor, from the western 
coast far into the interior, was at an early date 
the seat of Aryan settlements, and in the 7th cent. 
tle greater portion of the population belonged 
in robability to the Aryan group of races. 

2. e ‘sons of Ham,’ as the second division, 
embrace the races of the south, so far as known 
to the Hebrews, Cus being Ethiopia, MIZRAIM 
the equivalent of Euypts while the evidence which 
identifies PUT with Libya—so aaa Josephus— 
is still the most satisfactory available. At the 
same time, it would appear from the passage in 
Is 66° (above referred to) as well as from other 
evidence (see Winckler, Altor. Forschungen, i. p. 
513, note), that there was another country, Put, 
situated near Lydia, and designating probably 
some island or group of islands in the A‘gean 
Sea. In most of the passages in the prophetical 
books in which Put is mentioned, it is this region 
and not the Put of Gn 10° which is meant. The 
introduction of CANAAN at this point and the 
grouping with the ‘Hamites’ is not to be taken 
as an indication that in the mind of the writer 
the Canaanites came from thesouth. The mention 
is due to the hostility which existed between the 
Hebrews and Canaanites, and which prompted the 
writer, in obedience to popular prejudices, to place 
the Canaanites with the ‘accursed’ race. The same 

irit is responsible for the insertion (vv.*"), which 

the Babylonians and Assyrians—whose ulti- 
mate control of Palestine was already imminent at 
the time when the section was written—also with 
the sons of the ‘accursed’ son of Noah, though 
it is possible that the confusion of Cush= Ethiopia 
with the Cosszans (a peers to the north-east of 
Babylonia), may have been a factor also in bring- 
ing about this result. As offshoots of Cush, there 
are mentioned Seba, Havilah, Sabtah, Raamah, 
Sabteca, and as offshoots of Raamah again, Sheba 
and Dedan. Of these seven districts, Havilah and 
Sheba and Dedan can be fixed with sufficient 
definiteness to form starting-points for the general 
determination of the rest. VILAH is certainly 
some district in Arabia—probably on the western 
coast,—-SHEBA is a portion of southern Arabia, 
while DEDAN, to judge from the juxtaposition 
with Tema in central bia (Jer 25%, Ezk 251%), 
must be sought in the interior of Arabia, extend- 
ing considerably towards the north. The remain- 
ing names appear likewise to have been designations 
for other portions of the Arabian peninsula, more 
rticularly the western and south-western sections. 
nless we assume that the tradition is utterly 
without foundation, we must perforce conclude 
that Cushites settled in large numbers on the 
western coast of Arabia from the southern ex- 
tremity to a point considerably north. Similarly, 
in the subdivisions of Egypt (vv.™* }*) the certainty 
that the LEHABIM are Libyans, and that PATHROS 
is Upper Egypt, justifies the conclusion that the 
NAPHTUJHIM and CASLUHIM are to be sought in 
northern Airica, even though the precise iden- 
tification is still doubtful. The introduction of 
the Philistines in v." is, without much question, 
a gloss which has been inserted into the text at 
the lace. It would come appropriately 
after the mention of the CAPHTORIM,—+.¢. probabl 
Cretans (see above),—and the gloss itself, whic 
connects the Philistines with Caphtor, rests upon 
the traditions embodied in such passages as Dt 2”, 
Jer 47*, Am 97. There, again, the bitter hostility 
between the Hebrews and the Philistines appears 
to have been the factor which prompted the 


association of the Cretans and Philistines with the 
descendants of Hamites, 
EXTRA VOL.—6 


As offshoots of the Canaanites a large number of 
groups are mentioned, most of which are known to 
us from the actual relations existing at one time 
or the other between them and the Hebrews. 
Such are the Jebusites, Amorites, Girgashites, and 
Hittites, while the situation of Zidon, Simyra, 
Hamath, and Arvad is perfectly definite. The 
other groups, ARKITES and SINITES, therefore 
belong to this same region between the Phenician 
coast and eastern Syria. How unimportant, in 
the mind of the writer, ethnological affinity is 
may be judged from the introduction of the 
HITTITES in the form of a gloss in v.% and as 
an offshoot of Canaan. Whatever and wherever 
the Hittites were, they certainly were not closely 
allied to Canaanites. The name itself designates, 
as already intimated, a promiscuous group of 
peoples whose settlements at one time covered a 

portion of the interior of Asia Minor, whose 
culture and general character have little in common 
with Canaanites. The importance of the Hittite 
settlements in Syria adjacent to the territory 
covered by Canaanitish groups has led to the 
mention of Heth, by the side of Zidon, as an 
offshoot of Canaan. It thus appears that the 
second group—the Hamites—represents a greater 
mixture of totally distinct races than we encoun- 
tered in the case of the Japhethites. Hamites, 
Semites, Aryans, and Turanians are thrown to- 
gether without any pra aan 

3. The remainder of the chapter, vv.2™, is taken 
up with the favoured group—the Shemites. It is 
evident from a superficial survey of the list that it 
cannot originally have belonged to the preceding 
enrolment of nations. One and the same writer 
would not have placed Assyria with Cushites (v.4), 
and a few verses later on made ia an offshoot 
of Shem (v.%). Nor is it conceivable that in one 
part of a document the Lydians should have been 

laced with Egypt (v.¥*) and in another with Aram 
ty), Again (vv.* ™), we encounter Sheba aad 

avilah among the sons of Shem, whereas in v.? 


they are grouped with Cushites. Quite iar 
to this third section of the chapter is also ee 
» r, 


penceleica! chain— hshad, Shelah 
eleg, and Joktan,—whereas, in the case of the 
Japhethites and Hamites, at most a double chain 
is tarnish ed. The longer chain, in the case of the 
Shemites, suggests a relationship between this 
section of the tenth chapter and such a chain as is 
found in the eleventh chapter. Here as a matter 
of fact we have the ‘doublet’ of our section, for 
vv.J>% present a genealogical table of Shemites 
introduced as a preface to the narrative of Abra- 
ham. Comparing these two lists, it will be found 
that the Shemites in the narrower sense consist of 
two branches which meet in the series Arpachshad, 
Shelah, Eber. With the latter the division begins, 
the Abrahamitic group tracing descent to PELEG, 
one of the sons of Eber, while the other branch 
starts with another son, JOKTAN. In Gn 10% 
the subdivisions of Joktan are given, and the 
section thus complements the genealogical chain 
of the Pelegites in the llth chapter. There is no 
difficulty in determining the region where the 
writer places these two branches of Shemites, or, 
more strictly speaking, Eberites. The descendants 
of Peleg are represented by the Aramezan settie- 
ments along the Euphrates with the gradual 
extension of these groups into the district to both 
sides of the Jordan, while the Joktanites represent 
those who passed on to the south and west of 
Arabia. The situation of Sheba and Havilah has 
already been referred to. HAZARMAVETH is iden- 
tical with Hadramaut along the southern coast; 
and HADORAM, UZAL, OBAL, and the rest must 
likewise be sought in the region of Yemen. Only 
in the case of the mysterious OPHIR is it possible 
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that the writer intends to have us take a leap over 
to the African coast (see Peters, Das Land Ophir, 
1902, who has made out a strong case for locating 
Ophir in the district near the Zambesi river in 
southern Africa). Roughly speaking, the twofold 
division of the Shemites corresponds to the cus- 
tomary division of Arabia into Yemen and Sham 
(or Syria), the ‘right’ and the ‘left’ land, or, as it 
was mistranslated by Latin writers, Arabia Felix 
and Arabia Jnfeliz. Gn 107, where Shem is 
referred to as the ‘father’ of all ‘the sons of 
Eber,’ reveals the real sentiment underlying the 
deipeensclmare lists of vv.4-” and 11%, The two 
ranches—the Pelegites and Joktanites—comprise 
those groups which, in his opinion, are coun 
Shemites, the only Shemites worth speaking of 
aaa his view, though perhaps not the only 
ones he knew of. The inclusion of south Arabian 
tribes is rather significant, and strengthens the 
thesis maintained at the beginning of this article, 
which makes central Arabia the starting-point for 
Semitic emigration in two directions. However 
this may be, it would appear that a later writer, 
not satisfied with this narrow scope given to the 
Shemites, saw fit to add as separate subdivisions 
Elam, Assyria, Lud, and Aram, embracing what 
he considered the Mesopotamian branch of the 
Shemites, Elam being to the east of Mesopotamia, 
ia the general term for Mesopotamia itself, 
Aram the designation for the district to the west 
of Assyria, while LuD (following upon achshad) 
is one of the puzzlesin the chapter. The identifica- 
tion with Lydia is out of the question, That it 
may be some textual error—we-Lud being super- 
induced by the Arpachshad yalad of v.*—is not 
impossible. If, however, the reading be accepted 
as correct, the most natural suggestion would be 
to place Lud to the north or north-east of Mesopo- 
tamia. The attempts to identify ARPACHSHAD 
have hitherto failed, Even Cheyne’s proposal 
(ZATW xvii. (1897) 190) to separate the term into 
two words, 47 ("Arap=Arapcha) and .w> (Kashed= 
Chaldsa), which is the most plausible of the man 
estions offered, does not commend iteel?, 
and it would appear, indeed, that Arpachshad is no 
more a district than Sheba, Eber, or Peleg, but 
in reality only the name eathiey by tradition of 
some ancient group to which the Eberites traced 
their descent. If this be so, the name is out of 
place in v.*, and has either been introduced by the 
writer, whose chief aim it was to add Elam, Assyria, 
and Aram as 8 Mesopotamian branch of Shemites 
to the south Arabian and Syriac- Palestinian 
branches, or has in reality been peouglit in by an 
error, nh swapue (v.™) being a ‘doublet’ of 17251" 
15° (v.3), At all events, it appears to be clear 
that Elam, ras Ae and Aram represent a third 
Shemitic branch added by some writer to the 
original twofold division. Of the subdivisions of 
Aram—Uz, Hul, Gether, and Mash—UZ, though 
not definitely marked off, is the region of Hauran, 
extending, however, considerably to the south; 
MasH (for which 1 Ch 1" has Meshech) may be 
identical with the Mons Masius between Armenia 
and Mesopotamia, while HUL and GETHER are 
altogether obscure, and it would be idle to hazard 


gar aes her ag at present. 

e addition of Aram narrows still further the 
scope of the Pelegites, who are thus practically 
confined to the groups of Hebrews in Palestine 
and their neighbours directly to the east of the 
Jordan. The omission of Babylonia in this addi- 
tion of a Mesopotamian branch is an index to the 
age of the writer who added it. Not, indeed, that 
we are to conclude that he belongs to the period 
when the supremacy of Assyria over the south was so 
undisputed as to justify the application of ‘ Assyria’ 
to the northern and southern Mesopotamian dis- 
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tricts, for, as a matter of fact, the distinction 
between Babylonia and Assyria was at all times 
maintained. The omission is intentional, and simi- 
larly the inclusion of Elam among the descendants 
of Noah’s favourite son is also dwelt upon with 
intent. There can be little doubt that Elam 
is merely another designation for Persia in the 
mind of the writer. The reign of Cyrus, with 
whom brighter times for the Judean exiles set in, 
was a sufficient reason for glorifying Persia at the 
expense of Babylonia. The writer was willing to 

rmit the hated Babylon to be founded by a 

escendant of Ham, but Persia belongs to the 
favoured race; and ia, which for more than a 
century had been merely a name without substance, 
could also be animously included, since con- 
sistency demanded that the country adjacent to 
Persia should belong to the same group. The 
writer, however, takes his revenge upon Babylonia, 
ignoring the name entirely and substituting that of 
her own hated rival Assyria. We are therefore 
brought down to the end of the Exile for the 
addition of the Mesopotamian branch of the sons 
of Shem. Once more we observe that ethnic 
affinity is an unimportant factor in the grouping— 
geographical proximity counts first, and natural 
preferences and dislikes second. Still, in the case 
of the ‘sons of Shem’ as in that of the Japhethites, 
it so 78 1 ig that all those enumerated go together 
ethnically. With the exception of the Elamites, 
who are Aryans, the members of all three branches 
of Shemites are also to be grouped as subdivisions 
of a single race, only that it must be borne in mind 
that not all the subdivisions are enumerated ; and 
that some which unquestionably belong here, e.g. 
the Canaanites with their numerous branches, are 
to be found in the Hamitic division, while some of 
those in the Japhethite group, not yet definitely 
identified, may likewise turn out to be members of 
the Shemitic race. See also following article. 

In this survey, necessarily defective, of the 
important tenth chapter of Genesis, the chief aim 
has been to present the view taken of the races of 
the ancient world by a Hebrew writer, or, more 
exactly, by Hebrew writers. Two features stand 
out prominently in this view—firstly, the breadth 
of the writers’ horizon ; secondly, their indifference 
to the ethnic relationships among the peoples 
grouped together. The main factors in determining 
this group are, again, two—(1) geographical affinity, 
and (2) natural islikes. It is the combination of 
these two factors that leads to many of the incon- 
sistencies in the grouping that we have noted. 
The writers are not merely interested in those races 
with which the Hebrews have come in contact, but 
extend their view to those which stand outside of 
this limit, and yet they do not farther than 
Elam and Armenia in the east ; the western limits 
are the islands of the Mediterranean adjacent to 
the southern and western coasts of Asia Minor; 
they take in all of northern Africa, and embrace 
Arabia from the extreme south up to the moun- 
tains of Syria. The aim of the writers being to 
include all mankind, the limitations of the chapter 
fairly represent the bounds of historical know- 
ledge at the time of composition. The races of the 
OT in the larger sense, and as revealed by this 
chapter, cover the civilized States grouped around 
the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the Persian 
Gulf, together with the less cultured races and 
tribes of this district. While the tenth chapter of 
Genesis occupies a unique place in the OT by virtue 
of the large number of races and peoples enumer- 
ated, yet the prophets furnish the proof that the 
knowledge evidenced by this chapter was not 
exceptional. A trait of the great prophets is their 
fondness for including in their view many other 
nations besides the people whom they addressed. 
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The Book of Amos opens (chs. 1. 2) with a series of 
denunciations of a variety of districts: Damascus, 
Gaza, Tyre, Edom, Ammon, Moab being introduced 
as a means of heightening the dramatic effect when 
Jadah and Israel are reached. Isaiah (chs. 13-23), 
Jeremiah (46-51), and Ezekiel (21-32 and 38. 3¥) 
similarly have a series of ‘oracles’ directed against 
nations near to and remote from the Hebrews, and 
in addition to this they incidentally introduce many 
others by way of illustration to their arguments. 
So, ¢.g., Ezk 38 is a miniature reproduction of 
Gn 10. The prophet enumerates in the course 
of his oration Gog, Meshech, Tubal (v.?), Persia, 
Ethiopia (Cush), (v.°), Gomer, Togarmah (v.°), 
Sheba, Dedan, Tarshish (v.34). Elsewhere (ch. 27) 
we encounter Tyre (v.*), Zidon, Arvad (v.°), Persia, 


Lud, and Put (v.), Javan, Tubal, Meshech, 
T ; n, Aram (vv.'*!6), Arabia, Sheba, 
Raamah, Eden, Assyria (vv.2-%). Through these 


referencea, the explanation of the races mentioned 
in Gn 10 is considerably advanced, though new 
problems are also presented by the mention of 
nations not otherwise known. So in the two 
chapters of Ezekiel under consideration we en- 
counter for the first time Persia, Arabia, and also 
Eden.* The omission of Persia in the Genesis list 
(though referred to probably in the supplemental 
mention of Elam) has already been commented 
upon. In the case of ARABIA, it is the name 
rather than the race that is new; while EDEN— 
eoueeponane: perhaps, to Bit-Adins in cuneiform 
literature and occurring with HARAN and CANNEH 
sda an error for Calneh)—is covered in 
esis by Assyria and Babylonia. 

More important, however, than the variation in 
nomenclature and the additions, to be gathered 
from the prophetical orations, to the ethnological 
phases of the OT, is the circumstance that the 
ee in question should have an acquaintance 
with so many races. The prophets would not have 
referred to these many nations had they not been 
certain of being understood by the people to whom 
they address themselves. From this point of view, 
the prophetical books reveal the existence of an 
international intercourse in ancient times on a 
much larger scale than is ordinarily supposed. 
The tenth chapter of Genesis is an illustration of 
this general acquaintance with the races of a con- 
siderable section of the ancient world; and while 
the list rests in on a theoretical basis, and is 
Brenan for a scholastic pushers yet it cannot be 

ted, in view of the evidence furnished by the 
prophetical books, that a majority of the peoples 
there mentioned are races with which, either 
ener or commercially, the Hebrews came into 
irect contact. 

In this way the treatment of the races of the 
OT resolves itself, after all, into a consideration 
mainly of those associated with the Hebrews. 
While, therefore, the distinction made at the be- 
ginning of this article may be maintained [(a) the 
subdivisions of the Semitic race and of the pre- 
Israelitish inhabitants of Palestine, (6) the non- 
Semitic and mixed races with whom the contact was 
less constant and in many cases less close where it 
did exist}, the races introduced from the purel 
theoretical point of view form a comparatively sm 
minority. To be sure, the japirpededrs | prneipre of 
the chief source for the larger view of OT ethnology 
which divides the whole of mankind into three 
divisions is deprived by modern ethnological in- 
vestigation of its scientific value. The races enu- 
merated under each one of these divisions do not, 
as we have seen, necessarily form a homogeneous 


* Gebal, Damascus, and Helbon also occur in ch. 27, but as 
names merely of cities, and need not therefore be taken into 
aye ae on. So Zidon(27®) is covered by Canaan and by Tyre 
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group. The distribution being controlled largely 
y the geographical factor, it was not to be ex- 

ected that this should be the case, quite apart 

rom the fact that an ancient writer could hardly 

be expected to have the ethnological attainments 
required for such a method of grouping. As a 
conspectus, however, of races known to the 
Hebrews, largely through contact and in part 
through learned tradition, the tenth chapter of 
Genesis not only retains its intrinsic value, but 
serves ag an indispensable aid in sd arava the 
ethnological material, furnished incidentally by the 
narrative which follows the remarkable history of 
the Hebrews, from the early time of the departure 
of the first group from the uphe Valley 
through the nomadic period, with its frequent 
changes of residence, on to the conquest of Pales- 
tine and the growth of the federation of Hebrew 
tribes into a nation in the full sense of the word, 
with a distinct political organization, down to the 
political decline and fall of this people, which sur- 
vived in a strange way even the loss of national 
independence, 
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SEMITES.—The term Semite (Shemite), forming 
the adjective Semitic (Shemitic), is derived from 
the patriarch Shem, who in the Bk. of Genesis is 
named as the ancestor of most of the peoples known 
to ethnologists and now popuany designated as 
‘Semites.’ The account of Shem and his descend- 
ants in Gn 10 is partly genealogical and partly 
geographical, and does not exactly correspond to 
a scientific classification. Hence we take the 
family tree of Genesis as the starting-point of our 
inquiry rather than as an exhaustive summary. 
None the less, any description or discussion of the 
Semites as a whole must have chiefly a biblical 
interest, and that for two main reasons. In the 
first place, the actors in and makers of Bible his- 
tory were Semites, who did their deeds and said 
their say within the Semitic realm. Further, the 
truth of God, as it is revealed in the Bible, was 
not merely conveyed to the world through an out- 
ward Semitic channel; it was moulded in Semitic 
minds, coloured by the genius of Semitic speech, 
and put to the proof for the education of the world 
in Semitic hearts and lives. It is perhaps enough 
in this connexion to remind the reader that Moses, 
David, Elijah, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, St 
John, St. Paul, and the Son of Man Himself, were 
Semites. The religious and moral significance of 
the race thus indicated may be further illustrated 
by citing the fact that Tiglath-pileser, Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and Hannibal are the only Semites of the 
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pre-Christian time whose names stand for world- 
moving achievements outside the realm of religion 
and morals, 

The principal list of the descendants of Shem 
appearsin Gn 107%, This whole table proceeds from 
one source, J, except that, according to the critics, 
v.33, which gives a list of the sons of Shem, belongs 
to P. These immediate descendants are Elam, 
Asshur, Arpachshad, Lud, and Aram. Of these 
names the third and fourth are unfortunately 
obscure, and it would be unprofitable to discuss 
here the various explanations that have been 
offered. Lud is generally supposed to stand for 
Lydia; but the reason for such an enormous 
interval of separation from the other Semitic 
peoples is far to seek. Possibly this brief word 
(nS from 15) very early underwent some change, 
and does not represent the original. It is almost 
certain that this is the case with Arpachshad, since 
the latter half of the word is the stem of Kasdim 
(but see p. 82%), the Heb. word for Chaldeans, 
who lived in Lower Babylonia. The whole word, 
thus assumed to be modified in MT, would natur- 
ally stand for a portion of the territory to the 
N Wy. of the Persian Gulf.* The first in the list, 
Elam, though historically non-Semitic, must have 


had many Semitic immigrants. Asshur is the 
well-known people and country of ria. The 
last named of the sons of Shem is Aram, that 


is, the Arameans. The sons of Aram are next 
enumerated (v.*). Thereafter the interest is con- 
centrated upon the progeny of Arpachshad. His 
grandson is Eder, who 1s not only the ancestor of 
the Hebrews, as is fully detailed by P in ch. 11, 
but also of the Arabs ()0%-*). e may now 
attempt a present-day view of the descendants of 
Shem, referring to any of the lists of Genesis as 
occasion demands, and thus working back from 
the known facts of modern research instead of 
attempting to work downward from the indistinct 
hints of tradition. 

i. CLASSIFICATION OF THE SEMITES.—The surest 
token of racial affinity is ordinarily the ion 
of a common Pane or of closely related idioms. 
It is not an infallible test ; for it may happen that 
through inherent weakness or stress of fortune a 
tribe or a nation may be absorbed by another, and 
lose its own form of speech. On the other hand, 
it very rarely happens that a race predominant in 
numbers or political influence loses its lan e and 
adopte that of an inferior or degenerating race. 
Hence, while even the exclusive eee a large 
community, of a given language or dialect does not 
necessarily indicate that the race is unmixed, it 
may be reasonably held that the predominating 
racial element in that community originally spoke 
the current language. Again, as regards the de- 
grees of relationship between kindred peoples, it 
should be remembered that the most valid kind 
of linguistic evidence is that afforded by the com- 
mon possession of grammatical or structural ele- 
ments, and of terms for the most fundamental ideas 
and the most indispensable or rudimen arts and 
appliances of life. These simple and elemen 
working principles are far-reaching in their appl- 
cation, and will need to be taken into account in 
all that is said, either as to the original Semitic 
race and its language, or as to any of the deriva- 
tive races and their languages or dialects. 

On the evidence of language and of historical 


* Some such people seems necessary here, since Arpachshad is 
indicated as the ancestor of Aramzans and Arabs alike, and the 
region in question is their natural ote ing pone Moreover, it 
was led also by Semites from the earliest known period. 
Co tion of this view is afforded by the fact that, according 
to v.%, Peleg, ‘in whose days the earth was divided,’ was a 
descendant o ae spa while the reference to the dividing 
of the earth points to Babylonia as the place of his residence, 
according to 1199, which is also the production of J. 


distribution combined, these peoples are made te 
fall into two great divisions, the Northern and 
the Southern Semites. Roughly speaking, the 
Southern branch of the family had its ent 
and proper home in the peninsula of Arabia ; while 
the Northern division was included in the region 
bounded on the N. by the modern Kurdistan, on 
the W. by the Mediterranean, and on the E. by 
modern Persia. We have, however, except from 
linguistic induction, no indication of a time when 
either the Northern or the Southern division 
formed by itself a homogeneous whole, much less 
of the presumptive earlier stage when all Semites 
together were comprised in a single community. 
On the contrary, our earliest archzological evidence 
reveals to us these regions as occupied by several 
families or groups more or less nearly related. 
Thus, while Arabia has long been known as the 
home of a single people, though of many tribes, 

ves @ common language, the earlier record is 
of peoples speaking and writing distinct though 
closely related languages. Similarly, the Northern 
division, as far back as we can see through the 
mists of eta is found to be made up of dis- 
tinct families. tentative comprehensive group- 
ing may be made as follows :— 


The above classification would describe the distri- 
bution of the Semites as a race during that period 
of ancient history when they were the gage Usaha 
of the world, rou ae speaking from B.C. to 
B.c. 500. It should be added that the hypothe:s 
of a Southern branch is surer than that of a distinct 
Northern group, and that some scholars (as Hommel 
and Zimmern) prefer to assume an East-Semitic 
division—A -Babylonian, and a West-Semitic 
—Aramean, Canaanite, Arabo-Abyssinian. It is, 
indeed, so difficult to unify the ian, the 
Aramaic, and the Canaanitic languages, that if we 
were to use linguistic data alone, it would, for 
working purposes, be allowable to assume these 
four separate units : cay haere hiaaaiag Aramman, 
Canaanite, and Arabo-Abyssinian. 

(4) SOUTHERN SEMITES.—(a) Northern Arabt- 
ans.—The term ‘ Arab,’ which at present connotes 
the only survivors on any large scale of the Semitic 
races, was originally of very restricted significance. 
Ancient usage confines it to a comparatively 
small district in the north of the peninsula E. of 
Palestine, extending sometimes over the centre of 
the Syro-Arabian desert. In this sense the word is 
used in the Assyr. inscriptions, in OT (e.g. 2 Ch 
1741 2116 991 267, Is 13% 214, Jer 3? 25™, Neh 2)9, 
Ezk 27"), as well as in the lately discovered 
Minzan inscriptions. It was not till shortly before 
the Christian era that it was enlarged so far as 
to include the whole of the peninsula.* Besides 
the ‘Arabs,’ there were several other important 
ancient communities in N. Arabia. Most of theee 
are embraced under the names of the descendants 
of Keturah (‘ the incense-bearer’), and of Ishmael, 
in Gn 25 and 1Ch 18, We may cite as of his- 
torical fame Midian, the northern Sheba (cf. Job 
115), Dedan, Asshur (Gn 25* 38), Nebaioth, Kedar, 
Dumah, Massa (cf. Pr 30' 31), Tema, and Jetur. 
The general distinction between Keturah and 
Ishmael is that the latter stretched farther to the 


* This extension came about largely through the fact that the 
original ‘Arabe’ were the most important tribe living in the 
neighbourhood of the Greek and Roman possessions in Syria and 
Mesopotamia. The classical writers use the name not only in 
the narrower but also in the wider sense, ¢.g. Herod. iii. 107. 
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east and south. According to Gn 25%, the tents of 
Ishmael were pitched as far east as Havilah on the 
south-west border of Babylonia (Gn 2"). In the 
west, however, their several routes intersected and 


their ure-grounds were contiguous. Dumah 
(Is 214) and Ishmaelites, lay in the path 
of the Keturitea, Midian, Dedan, and Asshur. 


But these by no means exhaust the category of N. 
Arabians. We must fairly include those of the 
‘Edomites’ who are historically and locally Arabs. 
Thus not only Teman but Amalek is reckoned to 
Edom in Gn 36-4, Furthermore, towards the 
east side of the desert is the great tribe or country 
of Mash, which with Uz, the home of Job in the 
west, is allotted to the Aramezans in Gn 10%, 
though, according to Gn 36%, the latter is given to 
the Horite Edomites. The explanation of the 
anomaly comes from the important fact that the 
who, as a rule, did not wander in 
ancient times far from the valley of the Euphrates, 
stretched out in sea hecr resins eure ae 
pasturage, to mix and mingle wi e more purely 
nomadic tribes of the desert. : 

(6) Sabeans.—We call the ancient inhabitants 
of S.W. Arabia Sab:eans, because this people 
created the most powerful and extensive kingdom 
of all that region. Many other tribes, however, 
sometimes their subjects, also flourished. Amon, 
these were the Katabanians, directly nurth o 
Aden, and the Himyarites to the east. The latter 
were so important that scholars formerly called the 
ancient 8.W. Arabians generally by their name. 
Recent researches, however, which have disclosed 
elaborate architectural remains, and brought to 
Europe hundreds of inscriptions, the work of 

beeans, more than confirm the ancient fame ‘of 

heba, and vindicate its claim, not only to a wide 
commerce and a productive soil, but to an in- 
fluential empire as well.* <A branch of the same 
people formed a less known nation, whose recently 
ound inscriptions have suddenly brought it into 
great prominence—the Minzans. The proper home 
of this people was the west coast of Arabia between 
Yemen and Mecca. That they were not identical 
with the Sabzans proper is abundantly proved. 
Their language is, in fact, a distinct dialect of the 
8. Arabian or ‘Ba } Their inscriptions are 
found over a very wide range of the west country, 
from the heart of Yemen itself to the very borders 
of Palestine. Their abundance, as well as the con- 
tents of some of them, show that both regions alike 
were then subject to them. That was, however, 
before the rise of the arioen power, and there- 
fore long before the Christian era. They are 
possibly alluded to in 1 Ch 4“, 2 Ch 26’, where the 
word employed (o'”y—) reminds us of the original 
name Main. See, further, art. SHEBA in vol. iv. 

(c) Abyssinians.—This term is more appropriate 
than the current ‘Ethiopians,’ since that is the 
proper cee eae of the people of the Nile Valley 
above the First Cataract, in other words the bibli- 
cal Cushitea. That is to say, the Ethiopians are 
an African race, while the Abyssinians are funda- 
mentally Semitic. At a very early date, far earlier 
than is generally sup @ migration from S. W. 
Arabia, of a people closely akin to the Sabzans 
and Mi » Was made over the narrow sea to 
the cooler and healthier region of the Abyss. 
highlands, Here they developed a community 
which long remained uninfluenced by African 
elements, and cherished close relations with the 
Arabian mother-land. Its principal seat was 
Aksum, the centre of a powerful monarchy, which 


* Its ancient capital was Ma’rib, though San’&, three days’ 


stat Gel raped wasa city of ter peuome, au is ie 
presen emen. us the Sabwan kingdom long 
d of Arabia. 


com e whole of Tihdma, the S.W. coastlan 
or ibos axbumtiod tdeslf tar both to the eat andl corte. 
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at length, in the 4th cent. A.D., conquered, and 
for a time held, Yemen and W. Arabia.* The 
Abyssinians have long since ceased to be a pure 
Semitic race or to speak a pure Semitic idiom; 
though ‘Ethiopic,’ as their lang is called, is 
still their sacred tongue; and the Semitic type is 
still unmistakable in a large section of the popula- 
tion. 

The attempt thus made to bring the Southern 
Semites under distinct groupings is only approxim- 
ately successful. Besides the tribes already enumer- 
ated, many others are found, particularly in the 
S.E. and E. of Arabia, which, though Semites, have 
at least no permanent historical association with 
any of the groups. Very interesting, however, is 
the tabulation in Gn 10%, which brings the mest 
prominent of these remaining communities under 
one ca ry. Thus, among the sons of Joktan 
son of r, we find, along with Hazarmaveth, 
the modern Hadramanut, or the coastland east of 
Yemen, also Sheba and, to our surprise, OPHIR 
and HAVILAH. Unfortunately, the remaining nine 
tribes or localities cannot as vet be absolutely iden- 
tified. But inasmuch as Ophir is almost certainl 
to be found on the E. coast of Arabia, and Havil 
S.W. of Babylonia (but see above, p. 81*), the pre- 
sumption is that they represent families interme- 
diate between these remotely separated districts. 
In brief, the summation seems to point to a close 
connexion between the N.E., E., 8., and S.W. 
inhabitants of ancient Arabia. Furthermore, the 
brotherhood of Joktan and Eber, the father of 
Peleg and tae of Arpachshad, points to a 
tradition of kinship between the ancient Baby- 
lonians and the remotest S. Arabians. These are 
matters deserving serious attention. 

(B) THE NORTHERN SEMITES.—Of far more 
aa ae to the Bible student than the Arabians 
and Abyssinians is the Northern branch of the 
Semitic family. Fortunately, it is also not very 
difficult to indicate the several divisions of the 
Northern Semites, and their local distribution. 
Taking them up in the order of their primary 
settlements from east to west, we have first to 
do with those dwelling by the lower waters of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. 

(a) Babylonians and Assyrians.—In that region 
which Gn 2 describes as the cradle of the human 
race, lived a people whose history, traced not 
simply in their language, but also in their archi- 
tectural remains, and even in their literary monu- 
ments, goes back to a period far beyond any other 
known to men. We call this people summarily 
Babylonian, from the name of the great historical 
capital. But Babylon or Babel did not come into 
prominence till about B.c. 2250. We have to regard 
the whole surrounding country as having been, 
for centuries and even millenniums before that 
era, divided up among a number of city-States, 
having a longer or shorter history of narrower or 
wider dominion. These communities we have also 
to consider essentially Semitic. The hypothesis 
of a so-called ‘Sumerian’ civilization and ‘Sumer- 
ian’ language, preceding the rise of the Semites 
is in its current form the result of hasty and 
superficial theorizing, and the present writer is 
convinced that it will have to be essentially modi- 
fied. As neighbours to the Semites, and more or 
less mingling with them from time to time, were 
a foreign people, probably more than one people, 
who contributed some important elements to their 
mythology and civic life, with corresponding terms 
to their language. Who they were and whence 

* That they were ted from the Minwans and Sabseans 
remote period is proved by the fact that their lan- 

, though more akin to the Sabean than is the Arabic, 
s yet quite distinct from the peel oles written characters 


it borrowed, while it is also much closely related to the 
Sabsan than is the Minwan dislect. 
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they came cannot as yet be said. Possibly they 
were of a race akin to the Elamites across the 
Tigris, or to the Kassites of the highlands to 
the north of Elam. The name ‘Sumerian’ as 
applied to them is, in any case, a misnomer; and 
the supposed Sumerian language is possibly only 
the Semitic Babylonian, or ‘Assyrian,’ written 
according to a system develo ongside of the 
popular syllabic from the original ideographic, and 
reserving the essential features of the latter. 
here are, it is true, many phenomena of this 
peculiar idiom which such an hypothesis does not 
explain. On the other hand, no one has yet suc- 
ceeded in constructing a reasonable or consistent 
grammar of the supposed language, though good 
material is abundant. Until this is done, the 
Semitic has a right of possession, a though 
it may be. Many invasions of Babylonian terri- 
tory were made by non-Semitic peoples from the 
most ancient times, especially Elamites and Kass- 
ites, but the language, the religion, both State and 
popular, and the civilization as a whole, remained al- 
wey essentially Semitic down to the time of Cyrus 
and the Persians. Distinctive of the Babylonians, 
although adopted by other people, was their mode 
of writing in wedge-like characters, which, how- 
ever, is far from representing the original ideo- 
graphs. Distinctive of them especially were their 
culture, their inventive genius, their intellectual 
enterprise and love of knowledge. They were 
thus not only prominent among the Semites, but 
were also the most influential of all the peoples 
of eneaay, except the Hebrews, Greeks, and 
Romans. deed, when we consider their early 
development among the races of men, and the 
indirect influence of their genuine ideas, we ma 
regard them fairly snones as the primary intel- 
lectual movers of the world. 
he Assyrians were of the same race as the 
Babylonians, and in all probability an offshoot 
from them. The name is derived from the city of 
Asshur, which was founded at an unknown early 
date on the west of the Tigris just above its 
confluence with the Lower Zab, which formed 
the normal southern boundary of the kingdom 
of Assyria. The Assyrians used the Bab. lan- 
age in ita purity. Indeed we usually call this 
inne ‘Assyrian,’ because it was principally 
from the monuments of Assyria, and not from 
those of Babylonia, that our knowledge of it was 
first pbtained, towards the middle of the 19th 
century. Unlike Babylonia, which contained 
aay’ lene cities, Assyria proper had but few, 
the principal being Nineveh and the surrounding 
fortresses. The Assyrians had virtually the same 
institutions as the Babylonians, with many of 
the same deities, and the same modes of worship. 
They were inferior to them in intellectual enter- 
prise and culture, but superior in the military art, 
and in capacity for organization. They would 
appear, moreover, to have suffered less from the 
irruptions of outsiders, and therefore to have pre- 
served, on the whole, a more purely Semitic racial 
type. It should be remarked, however, that the 
biblical lists make out the Assyrians and a portion 
of the Babylonians to have been of Cushite descent 
(Gn 10®}3), perhaps in view of the mixture of races 
that had gone on in Babylonia (but ef. also p. 815). 
According to the same account (v."), Assyria 
was settled from Babylonia. See, further, artt. 
ASSYRIA and BABYLONIA in vol. i. 

(b) The Arameans.—The second t division 
of the Northern Semites, the biblical ‘ Aram,’ had 
as its proper home a much narger range of country 
than any of the others. Within historical times 
the Arameans had their settlements at various 
points on both sides of the Lower Tigris, to the 
west of the Lower Euphrates, in Mesopotamia, and 


in Syria south as far as Palestine. Indeed it is 
impossible to say with certainty what was their 
original centre. They seem to have been ae 
at home herding cattle for the markets of Ba Vion, 
driving caravans along the Euphrates, or holding 
bazaars in the crowded cities of Harran and Dam- 
ascus. A pee explanation of their ubiquity 
and versatility is found in their genius for trade 
and commerce. They were par excellence the 
travellers and negotiators of the ancient East. 
What the Phenicians achieved by sea, they with 
almost equal enterprise and persistence attained 
on the land. To them was largely due the 
commercial and intellectual interchange between 
Babylonia and Assyria on the one hand, and the 
western States, particularly Phoenicia, on the other. 
They had their trading posts even in Asia Minor, 
through which the Greek cities appear to have 
obtained much of their knowledge of letters and 
the liberal arts. 
It is possible to make certain restrictions of 
the general fact of the wide extension of the 
Aramezans. Until the 12th cent. B.c. they are not 
found in large settlements west of the Euphrates, 
though doubtless many isolated expeditions had 
from time to time crossed the River. They ap- 
peared in great numbers, with huge herds of 
cattle, upon the zing grounds within reach of 
the Bab. cities. ey also formed numerous settle- 
ments on the upper middle course of the Euphrates, 
especially on the left bank, and between that river 
and the Chabor. Here was rage gears proper, 
the Aram-naharaim (or ‘ Aram of the two Rivers’) 
of OT. Here also was Harran, a city of enormous 
antiquity, held in historical times pencipaly by 
Aramzans. After the fall of the Hittite dominion 
in Syria, Aram. immigration hither went on 
apace, and Carchoiishs Amnad, ieppo, Hamath, 
Zobah, and, last and greatest of all, Damascus, 
were colonized and enriched by them. In the 
time of David (c. 1000 B.c.) they are found firmly 
planted in Syria (28 8). From the 10th to the 
8th cent. B.C. decisive importance attached to the 
réle of the ‘ Arameans of Damascus’ (the ‘Syrians’ 
of EV). But their westward career did not end 
with the political decay of Damascus. te the 3rd 
cent. B.C. Palestine, which politically become 
in succession Babylonian, Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Neo-Babylonian, Persian, and Greek, spoke popu- 
larly an Aram. idiom. After the rise of Christi- 
anity and the complete destruction of the Jewish 
State, the Jewish church etuated one dialect 
of Aramaic and the Christian Semites another. 
The se phage was the general dividing-line be- 
tween W. and E. Aramaic, just as it had for man 
centuries parted the two main divisions into whi 
the Aram. race had fallen. The vitality of Aram- 
aism is attested by the fact that, while the Ly dee 
dialects of Syria and Mesopotamia soon yielded to 
Arabic after the establishment of Islam in the 7th 
cent. A.D., Syriac, the principal E. Aramaic dialect, 
flourished as a literary language till the 13th cent., 
long after all traces of Aram. political influence 
had completely disappeared. further, art. 
ARAM in vol. 1 
(c) Canaanites.—For want of a better term, we 
ive this name to the pre-Hebrew inhabitants of 
alestine and Phenicia, with their descendants. 
We class them as Semitic by reason of their 
language, their civil institutions, and _theis 
religion, all of which reveal the purest type ot 
Semitism. It is true that the Phoenicians of the 
coastland differed surprisingly from the inhabit- 
ants of the interior in their pursuits and mental 
habits. But common to both are ‘ the language of 
Canaan’ (Is 195), and analogous forms of Baal 
worship. As to their place of departure from the , 
common camping-ground of the Semites we are 
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again left to the widest sort of inference.* Of 
interest is the question as to the direction from 
which the Canaanites came into their historical 
abiding-place. The answer is: from the north or 
east; for if they had come from the south the 
would have spoken Arabic, or some dialect of Sout 
Semitic nearly akin to Arabic. That they were 
not the primitive inhabitants of Palestine is 
clear from the Bible statements as well as other 
evidence. We may for convenience call the earlier 
residents ‘Amorites,’ a people whose antiquity 
may be inferred from the name ‘Land of the 
Amorites,’ Asay to the country in the remotest 
times by the Babylonians. The Amorites were 
possibly not Semitic. The most significant fact 
about them is that there is no indication that 
they ever occupied the lower coastland, though 
they had settlements on both sides of the Jordan. 
They survived as a community longest in the east, 
where they were finally absorbed by Moabites, 
Ammonites, and the invading Hebrews. 

The most striking feature of the civic and social 
life of the Canaanites was their residence in small 
city-States, independent of each other, and only con- 
federated, if at ail, under stress of common danger. 
This tendency to mutual repulsion was exhibited 
even among the Phen. cities, which, however, 
partly on account of their foreign colonizing ex- 
pee became more disposed towards voluntary 
ederation. The pursuits of the two branches of 
the Canaanites were not more dissimilar than their 
fortunes. While those of the interior remained 
isolated, exclusive, and comparatively uncultured, 
those of the coastland became the most cosmo- 
politan, and, in a material sense, the most directly 
serviceable to mankind of all their race. While 
the one did not survive for more than a generation 
or two the Heb. occupation of Canaan, the other, 
in the political world yet not of it, utilizing and 
subsidizing the great world-powers in the form of 
tribute-giving, following their own way to opulence 
and commercial supremacy, survived not only the 
Heb. monarchy, but the Assyr., the Bab., the 
Pers., and even the Macedonian empire, succumb- 
ing at last to the Roman alone. 

t may be added that the various tribes men- 
tioned in the Hexateuch as inhabiting Palestine are 
in all probability merely local subdivisions of the 
Canaanites, and not co-ordinate independent races. 
An exception is made of the HITTITES by those 
who hold them to have been immigrants from Syria, 
where they preceded the Arameans. It is a 
matter of surprise that in Gn 10 the Canaanites, 
as well as the people of Middle Babylonia, are 
associated with the ple of Ml Daas and Lower 
Egypt (Cush and Mizraim). The explanation, 
probably, is that the Egyptians are ey. of 

mitic origin, and that there existed in Palestine, 
as well as in Babylonia, from very remote times, 
& population supposed to be akin to the Egyptians, 
with whom the later inhabitants mingled. The 

TINES were probably a non-Semitic people, 
possibly from the island of Crete, whose settle- 
ment in Palestine was made not earlier than the 
14th or 13th cent. B.C. 

(ad) The Hebrews. —By this name we have to 
understand, not Israel alone, but all the Hebraic 
peoples, including as well the Edomites proper, 
the Moabites and Ammonites, whom the traditions 
of Israel with good reason claim as kindred. Their 


larger affiliations are not easy to make out. At 
least Israel and Moab spoke ‘Hebrew.’ But this 


was the language of Canaan; and they may have 


* As to their places of settlement on the west coastland It is 
noteworthy that the Phan. maritime cities extend to the north 
of Lebanon, while the Canaanites of the interior are not found 
to a certainty anywhere except south of that mountain range. 


The opportunities of trading by sea perhaps account for t. 
local divergence. 


acquired it by immigration, just as the Edomites 
learned Arabic. Our best guide is the biblical 
record, according to which Abraham, their common 
ancestor, of the line of Arpachshad, Eber, and Peleg, 
came from Ur of the Chaldees, in the west of the 


Lower pe This implies Bab. kinship. 
But as belonging to a famil y of shepherds he 


was likely to have Aram. associations, since 
Arameans abounded in all the neighbouring 
pasture eres It is in accordance with this 

ypothesis that we find him =o Cuune in Harran, 
the great Aram. settlement in Mesopotamia. His 
kindred there were always reckoned as Aramzans}; 
and the immediate ancestor of the Israelites, 
though born and reared in Canaan, is called a 
‘stray Aramean’ (Dt 265), But none of the 
Semites show such a racial admixture as do the 
children of Israel. Primarily of Bab. affinity 
their association with the Babylonians is attested 
by the common traditions of these two most highly 
endowed branches of the Semitic race. The resi- 
dence in Egypt did not add any new elements to 
the alread uired Aramzan. Nor does it seem 
probable that all of the Hebrews of Canaan joined 
in the migration to Egypt with the family of 
Jacob. But both before and after the ent 
settlement in Canaan large accessions Were made 
of Arab. derivation (Kenites and others), while 
we have also to take account of the absorption of 
much of the Can. population after the conquest. 
It was therefore not till shortly before the found- 
ing of the monarchy that the people of Israel 
assumed that fixity of racial type popularly known 
as ‘Hebrew.’ What kept the community together 
pee endless vicissitudes of: fortune, what still 
gives Israel even now a bond of spiritual unity, 
is not purity of race, but steadfastness of faith in 
J”, the old-time God of Israel. At the same time 
it is manifest that, so far as descent is concerned, 
the Hebrews must be taken only secondarily as 
one of the divisions of the Northern Semites. 

ii. HISTORY OF THE SEMITES.—It appears, there- 
fore, that we have to reckon with four pri 
branches of the Semitic stock: Arabians (an 
Sabszeans) in the south; Babylonians, Arameeans, 

anaanites in the north. rom the Southern 
branch the Abyssinians are a secondary offshoot ; 
from the Northern, the Hebrews. When we seek 
for the original home of this oldest of civilized 
races we are pounce to a region in N. Arabia, 

robably not far from the Lower Euphrates. The 
Remnitic civilization is essentially of nomadic 
origin. N. Arabia is the goograp ical centre of 
the race. It is much more likely to have peopled 
the surrounding highlands than to have 
peopled from them. The Arabic language is upon 
the whole nearest the primitive Sem. s 
as it is by far the oldest and purest of all living 
tongues, and its speakers in Arabia belong to the 
oldest and purest of races. Again, the Egyp. 
language has an important Sem. admixture; and 
it must have been from Arabia that this element 
was derived. We assume that the Northern 
Semites — Babylonians, Arameans, Canaanites — 
lived long together apart from the Arabs, who 
tended always to the centre of the desert.* 

The order of divergence seems to have been as 
follows:—The ancestors of all the Semites re- 
mained in their desert home for an cpa yet 
long period before the decisive separation too 
place. Very early, however, si bead ed even before 
the Sem. language was ay eveloped, a section 
of the tribes leavened the N. African population 

* The first of all the Semites to form fixed settlements were 
the Babylonians. Since the ‘Hebrew’ language shows on the 
whole closer phonetic relations with the ‘ ary ter * than does 
the Aramaic, it follows that the speakers of the former, or the 
Canaanites, must have lived longer together with the speakers 
of the latter, or the Babylonians, than Sid the Arammans. 
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with a strong and persistent Sem. element. It is 
not yet certain whether the transit was made 
across the Isthmus or over the lower entrance of 
the Red Sea. Recent discoveries of remains of 
primitive Egyptians in Upper Egypt seem to point 
to the latter route. Possibly there was a very 
early movement of Semites along E. and 8. Arabia, 
from which came the African migration. This 
must have preceded the Sabian development. 
Next, the tribes representing the Northern Semites 
moved northwards, not yet attaining to fixed 
settlements, or at least not to life in cities. From 
these the Arammans branched off as northern 
nomads. The ancestors of the Babylonians and 
Canaanites still held together for a time, while yet 
civic life and government were unknown. Next 
came the settlement of the Babylonians between 
the Lower Euphrates and Tigris, where they 
found an inferior alien population, which they 
subdued or absorbed. The Canaanites, parting 
from them, moved westward across the wilderness 
till they reached the highlands of Palestine and 
the sea. The Phen. tradition that the fathers of 
the family came from the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, may perhaps be an authentic reminiscence of 
this memorable movement. It was not till many 
ages later that the Hebraic clans made a similar 
and still more fateful migration to the Land of Pro- 
mise. <A long residence of all the Arabian tribes 
upon the oases of the central desert preceded the 
departure of the S. Arabians and their gradual 
occupation of the coast of the Red Sea and the 
Ocean. Still another interval elapsed before a 
migration took place over the sea to Abyssinia. 
Some faint conception of the antiquity of the 
Sem. race may be gained from a consideration 
of its oldest literary monuments. We now have 
access to specimens of the language of the Baby- 
lonians as it was written between 5000 and 4000 B.c. 
It there presents an aspect differing not at all from 
that which it exhibits over three millenniums 
later. That is to say, it is a language showin 
igns of advanced phonetic degeneration, separa 
by a decisive nes of phonological and structural 
shange from the Heb., still more from the Aram., 
and more again by an enormous interval from 
the South Sem. dialects. How many thousands 
of years we have thus to add to what we may call 
the historical period, as above indicated, cannot 
be said. Backward beyond that period we have 
still to take into account the ages that intervened 
between the Sem. migration into Africa and the 
separation of the South and the North. 
or biblical study the history of the Southern 
Semites is of comparatively little significance. The 
interesta of the OT centre in Palestine; and it 
was not till long after the Christian era that the 
life and thought of our race were affected by any 
decisive movement from the south. The Arabs 
played no part in the world’s history till the time 
of folian: ut it would be a mistake to exclude, 
on that account, Arabia entirely from our histori- 
cal survey. In the first place, S. Arabia was in 
the earliest known times a region of much greater 
importance than it was during the later period 
of Israel’s history. It would appear that wide 
stretches of grazing land were occupied by great 
tribal confederations, some of which at certain 
riods at least assumed the dignity of kingdoms. 
n very remote times also the mineral productions 
of gold and precious stones were more abundant 
and valuable than they are now. The Bab. in- 
scriptions bear testimony that in the fourth mil- 
lennium B.C. the liveliest intercourse was main- 
tained, and that by overland routes, between 
Babylonia and E, and W. Arabia,—and it would 
even appear that Arabs at one time obtained control 
of Babylonia. On the other hand, Gn 14 mentions 
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what was apparently no exceptional instance of an 
expedition from Babylonia in the 23rd cent. B.C. 
to the peninsula of Sinai. In the next place, we 
learn from the recently discovered Minsan in- 
scriptions that this people had established a 
flourishing trade and even a kingdom of their own 
on the west coast of Arabia before the rise of the 
kindred kingdom of Sheba, that is to say, before 
the time of Solomon, and that with the aid of 
ee they had attained to a fairly high degree 
of civilization. Lastly, it must be remembered 
that many Hebrews resided for a whole genera- 
tion in Arabia, that thence its population was 
perpetually recruited, and that the biblical liter- 
ature makes great account of the wisdom, piety, 
and patriarchal simplicity of various tribes of the 
Arabian borderland. 

Outwardly considered, the Bible story of the 
career of Israe] is an episode in the history of the 
Northern Semitic communities. That history be- 
gine with the tirst Sem. settlements in Babylonia. 

ere agriculture was first practised with larye and 
rich results. Thereupon followed trade by river, 
sea, and land in days when Zidon and Tyre were 
still untenanted rocks, and the fertilizing waters 
of the Nile still flowed to the sea through an un- 
cultivated waste. Cities one after another were 
built, cities famous in tradition and history, 
each the centre of a little kingdom, each with its 
own patron deity, its own temple and priesthood, 
and its own priest-king, such as were Akkad, and 
Sippar, and Nippur, and Erech. In these days— 

er ave as early as 6000 years B.c.—Ur of the 
haldees and the no less renowned Eridu were 
unknown, ancient as they are; for the waters of 
the Persian Gulf then rolled over their future sites. 

The next stage was that in which individual 
cities began to extend their dominion widely and 
to form little empires of their own. One city 
after another thus arose to power, until there 
came to be a few independent kingdoms instead 
of many. These, however, could not all survive 
in the rivalries and ambitions of that time and 
country, and so there came to be two domin- 
ant centres, the one in Northern and the other 
in Southern Babylonia. About B.c. 4000 we 
find Akkad in the north aiming at dominion, not 
only over Southern Babylonia, but over the most 
productive regions of bia and Syria, as far 
as the Mediterranean. This, however, we have 
reason to believe, was not the first great ‘empire.’ 
It is only the first that is fairly well known as 
yet. The centre of authority was also sometimes 
in the south, where, among the monarchies of 
B.C. 3000 and onwards, Ur of the Chaldees occupies 
a prominent place. The term of this alternating 
dominion lasted very long. In the 23rd cent. B.c. 
the rule was broken by an invasion of the Elam- 
ites, of whose su uent domination Gn 14 gives 
a partial record. Not long thereafter the city 
of Babylon came to the front, and was made the 
capital of a united ent ese @ position which 
was never abdicated till the close of the Sem. 
he But foreign rule was not at an end. After 
a lengthy period of native control, Kassites from 
the eastern highlands broke in upon Babylonia 
and held sovereign sway from the 18th to the 
13th century. This is the period of the political 
decadence of Babylonia, due not merely to the 
domination of a foreign dynasty, but to the rivalry 
of a kindred nationality. For the result of the 
gradual rise of Assyria was that Babylonia played 
no world-moving réle till its revival under the 
Chaldean dynasty at the close of the 7th cen- 


tury B.C. 

The early history of Assyria is obacure. Begin- 
ning very early with the growth of the city of 
Asshur, it ually extended northward mainly 
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mountains of Kurdistan. The sa proper 
was never very large, but the race & genius for 
war, and more capacity for government than any 
of the other ancient Semites. Its steadily cherished 
purpose was to secure the dominion in W. Asia 
already claimed by Babylonia, and to enlarge it till 
it should embrace the world. It took many centu- 
ries to reach.the summit of power; buat the idea 
was at length in a measure realized. By far the 
most important incident in this process of Assyr. 
extension was the prolonged and bitter strife with 
Babylonia, ending in the total subjugation of that 
venerable empire. 

Bible students are concerned primarily with the 
people of Revelation, and secondarily with the 
actors in the events that prepared the way for 
that people and determined their providential 
destiny. From these points of view we are able 
to look at the history of the N. Semites as one 
great connected series of events co-operating 
towards the making and the discipline of Israel. 
In this ‘increasing pur > each one of the great 
divisions of the N. Semites played an important 
part. The home of Israel was to be in the West-land, 
more particularly in Palestine. This region from 
the remotest known times was of special interest 
to the inhabitants of the East. Thither came from 
the East the Can. immigrants. Thither followed 
them in course of time the slower-moving Ara- 
means. Thither came the Hebrews themselves, 
also from the farther East, as to a land of promise. 
Thither, before and after the earliest and latest of 
these permanent emigrants, came the all-dominat- 
ing Babylonians, for conquest and still more for 
exploration and for self-enrichment. Normally, 
antil the 16th cent. B.c., the whole of the West- 
land was under the sway of Babylonia. And 
when its political control was relinquished, its 
intellectual influence remained, so that near the 
close of the 15th cent. the Bab. language and its 
cuneiform writing were the international means 
of communication between the remotest regions. 
Even letters from Mesopotamia, Syria, Phoenicia, 
and Palestine, not to speak of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia itself, were written therein to the court 
of Egypt, 300 miles up the Nile. This state of 
things at length Sasaed away, because Babylonia 
and ia spent their force upon one another, 
and thus both alike lost their hold upon the 
West. 

It was in this period, which we may fairly call 
exceptional in the history of ancient W. Asi 
that the opportunity for independent action came 
to the peoples of the western coastland. It was 
then also that the Egyptians, who in their whole 
history never su ully inte in Asia, 
except when the Babylonians or Assyrians were 
enfeebled or quiescent, essayed to conquer Pales- 
tine and Syria. It was in this period, too, that the 
Hittites arose to power in Northern and Central 
Syria, and contended long and bitterly for supre- 
m with the invaders from over the Isthmus. 
Within the same limite of time, Israel, emerging 
from the obscurity and shame of Egypt, began to 
play ite réle in Palestine. Then was enacted the 
earlier half of its unique history, including its 
conquest and absorption of one branch of the 
Canaanite race, and its ‘brotherly covenant’ 
(Am 1°) with the other, and culminating in its 

eatest external power and splendour under 

vid and Solomon. Then also were formed the 
settlemente in Syria of the Aramzans, which be- 
came so fateful for Israel in its ‘hundred years’ 
war,’ in its cruel suffering, and its moral and 
spiritual chastening after its own internal dis- 
memberment. 

But the Bab. idea of Western dominion, inherited 
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by Assyria, was at length realized. Assyria was 
the first of Sem. nations to learn how to govern as 
well as to subdue the territory of its rivals. After 
intermittent attempts at conquests, progress west- 
ward was surely made and maintained from the 
9th cent. onwards till the middle of the 7th. Thie 
Arameans were crushed; and Israel, repressed fur 
a time, arose again to promeruty under Jeroboam 
Ul. and Uzziah. But its ‘day’ also came at last. 
N. Israel was obliterated and added to the realin of 
Assyria, while Judah was made an Assyr. vassal. 
Till near the close of the 7th cent. B.c. Assyria 
remained the undisputed mistress of W. Asia, not 
simply controlling the other Sem. communities, 
but making most of them an administrative 
portion of her own empire. Thus it came to pass 
that the individuality of the various communi- 
ties was ually destroyed, that one was dis- 
tinguished from the other less by racial con- 
nexion than by traditional usages and spoken 
language. Ethmical terms were generalized, so 
that Western seafaring men and merchants came 
to be known as ‘Pheenicians’ or ‘Canaanites,’ 
inland traders and travellers as ‘ Aramzeans,’ and 
at a later date also learned men and astrologers 
as ‘Chaldeans.’ The general revolution of which 
this ower is &@ symptom was immensely 
accelerated by the irruptions of northern harbari- 
ans, Kimmerians, and Scythians, which took place 
during the later years of the Assyr. dominion. 
The same influx of foreigners hastened the fall of 
Assyria, which was in any case inevitable, on 
account of the im ibility of holding together 
for ever a multitude of petty communities by cen- 
tralized force alone. 

But when Nineveh fell, in B.c. 607, its ruin was 
utilized by new exponents of the ancient Bab. spirit, 
the Chaldeans from the shores of the Persian Gulf. 
Combined with them, and foremost in the attack 
upon Nineveh, were the Aryan Medes—a people 
new to dominion, but the precursors of a move- 
ment which was to put an end to the réle of the 
N. Semites. In the partition which foJowed the 
conquest, the Chaldeans retained the proper Sem. 
domain, while the Medes claimed the highlands to 
the east and north. The régime of the Chaldeans 
was stern and strenuous, though not so cruel as 
that of the Assyrians. Egypt, which had been sub- 
dued and then given up by the later Assyr. empire, 
made a futile attempt, eng, the brief inter- 
reymum, to occupy Syria and Palestine. It was 
thrust out by Nebuchadrezzar the Chaldean. 
Egypt itself was in due time visited and dis- 
cip ined within its own domain. The kingdom 
of Judah, removed from Eyyp. control, was put 
under bond to the Chaldzans. ted revolts 
brought about at last the destruction of Jerus. 
and the kingdom, and the exile of the people. 

But internal decline effected a decay of the 
Chaldsean empire almost as swift as that of the 

ian. A round seventy years limited its dura- 
tion. Jts destruction also was accelerated by an 
Aryan power. Cyrus the Persian, beginning his 
career as the head of a little province of Media, 
had become lord of the vast Median dominion, the 
conqueror of Lydia, and the ruler of a territory 
stretching from the Indus to the Agean Sea. 
Babylon fell to him in the summer of 539, and 
with its transfer into Aryan hands the political 
avey of the N. Semites was for ever ended. 

The rule of Cyrus was tolerant and humane. 
Under it the principle of delegated power, un- 
known to the Semitic rulers, was put in force. 
Under the com tively genial sway of the 
Persians, many of the old Sem. communities, Bab., 
Aram., Can. (Phen.), and Heb., continued to 
exist, and some of them to flourish. The Aram. 
people, in small communities, survived in greatest 
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numbers, and taught their language to most of the 
old N. Semitic realm. But Jerusalem and Tyre 
were long the most outstanding representatives of 
the Sem. genius. Surviving longest as centres of 
influence, they recalled to the world the ancient 
wer of the Sem. mind and spirit. The one 
anded over to Europe the method as well as the 
example of a world-wide commerce. The other, 
in the more potent and more enduring realm of 
religion, continued to verify and to publish the 
essential truth about God and man and duty. 

It was, above all, in this region of thought and 
feeling that the Semites did their work for 
humanity. In their front we place the community 
of Israel, with all its feebleness and insignificance. 
It was under the vassalage to Assyria and Baby- 
lonia that the Propiete and poets of Israel uttered 
those words which form the most precious le 
of allancient time. And it was after the nation 
life had been finally extinguished that the ancient 
Church abjured false gods for ever, and first realized 
the idea of local and individual worship apart from 
the central sanctuary. Thus was prepared the 
vay for that final epoch, when He who was not 
only a Semite and a Hebrew but the Son of Man, 
did away with ritual, priesthood, and caste, and 
is temple in the heart of humanity. 

ter service was done for the world 
the most potent of the forces of Semitism under 
epaapin disability and decline, than any which had 

wrought by the mightiest of Semitic empires 
in the days of their power and pride. 

iii, CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SEMITES.—It has 
been stated above that the Sem. civilization is 
essentially of nomadic origin. We may go further, 
and assert that the character of the people was 
vitally affected by their early habitual mode of 
life. Probably no race in the world’s history has 
had such a prolonged experience of tribalism as a 
preparation for ita wider active career among the 
nations. The general sketch already given of 
the early history of the Semites may give some 
indication of the conditions of their life in those 
distant ages. The inland Arabs of the present 
day present the nearest surviving analogy, c 
though the has been from the ancient proto- 
type. A be representation, though still far 
from adequate, is afforded by the picture which 
the Arabian historians and poets have drawn of 
the manners and pursuits of their countrymen in 
the centuries before Islam : the migrations of their 
tribes, their alliances, their feuds, their forays 
and raids, their revenges, their stormy passions, 
their loves and hates, their swift growth and de- 
cline, their superstitions, their monotonous activity, 
their impulsive energy. But the correct estimate, 
as nearly as it may be reached, can be gained only 
by the use of the imagination, trained in the in- 
ductions of prehistoric archeology. By a process 
of reduction and elimination we may arrive at an 
approsinete view of primitive Semitic sore ty 

e must not imagine the Semites shortly 
before their separation as one large community 
swayed by a common leader, obeying common 
laws, and inspired by common memories. We 
have rather to think of a multitude of small com- 
munities, some of them scarcely more than parasitic 
unorganized hordes, speaking various closely re- 
lated dialects, constantly intermingling with and 
modifying one another, and ranging over a vast 
extent of wilderness land. Hunting still engrossed 
the attention of many of the tribesmen, though 
immense herds of cattle were the property of others. 
They had learned something of the practical uses 
of metals, especially of copper and iron, besides 
gold, silver, and several precious stones. The 
various tools and weapons essential to the business 
of hunters and shepherds are also represented by 


words common to the several derivative languages. 
They were close observers of animals, wild and 
domesticated, and of various species of planta. 
They would even appear to have emplo 
rude form of writing, though none which was 
later developed into a general system. Their 
common vocabulary is naturally deficient in legal 
terms ; for their only law was usage and prescrip- 
tion, and their only court that of the family or 
tribal chiefs. On the other hand, the religious 
habit and consciousness had found copious ex- 
pression. 

The Phat pag antagonism of a multitude of 
tribes, so long maintained in spite of frequent 
alliances and absorptions, and guarded by the 
tribal badges of social and religious usage, had its 
most marked result in the permanent political 
character of the later Sem. communities. Mutual 
pki deans, even between the States most closel 

ied by blood or common interest, was cniversal, 
and was scarcely ever overcome, even after pro- 
longed forcible amalgamation. City - kingdoms 
became the rule in all fixed settlementa—an insti- 
tution which was essentially tribal chiefdom made 
permanent and hereditary. This of govern- 
mene parece ae even in owe pao 

i 0 i tates; there intervened no 
aabetan tial authority between the king and any of 
his subjects. Even Israel, which exceptionally 
began its settled career as a tribal confederation, 
reverted inevitably to the normal Sem. type of 
goreunest After the establishment of the king- 

om, Israel was reduced to ‘ Ephraim,’ and Samaria 
became the synonym of either, while Jerusalem 
ere long became the virtual surrogate of Judah. 

Of absolutely immeasurable importance to the 
world were the intellectual and moral character 
and temper of the ancient Semites. Long-continued 
intense activity, within a wide yet monotonous 
and secluded territory, was the habit of this unique 
people. Such a habit of necessity produces men 
eager, impulsive, and intense, but narrow and un- 
imaginative. Such were the prehistoric Semites, 
and such the Semites of history. Religious, for 
the most part, rather than moral  vetient, resolute, 
enduring, brave, serious ; faithful to friends, im- 
placable towards foes,—they have borne the stamp 
of tribalism all through their history. With little 
breadth of imagination, or range of invention, or 
intellectual or moral sympathy, they have given to 
literature scarcely anything dramatic or epic. But 
their ardour and passion, their religioua and 
patriotic fervour, have inspired tit gas poetry 
unequalled or unsu Intensely subjective, 
they have little spontaneous interest in experi- 
mental science and the pictorial arta. Incapable of 
wide speculation, they have had no genuine philo- 
sophy of their own; but, wholly practical in their 
views and modes of life, they have attained to the 
highest eminence in gnomic wisdom. Their facult 
of surviving in strange conditions and surround- 
ings, and of arousing themselves from chronic in- 
activity to almost superhuman daring and enter- 
prise, seems to be the manifestation of a reserve 

be Ie eden acquired through ages of un- 
aunted persistence under hard conditions. Not 
looking far around them, they have at times seen 
all the farther beyond and above them. And when 
it has been given them to see straight and clear, 
they have beheld ‘unspeakable things, which it is 
not possible for a man to utter.’ But they are apt 
to see only one thing at a time, and so in their 
judgments of men and things they are exclusive, 
partial, and extreme. When they ive the 
rincipal part of a thing, it is conceived of and 
escri as standing for the whole. In their 
mental pictures there is but little combining of 
elements, or shading or perspective. In their 
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vocabulary there are few qualifying or restrictive 
terms. In their view of the universe they refer 
everythiny to direct supernatural agency. Hence 
they leave little scope to the individual human 
will, and a circumscribed choice of action to them- 
selves. They know of but two types of govern- 
ment, the one a development of the other: the 

triarchal and the absolute monarchical. They 
ollow but few vos ‘rete and their work is 
divided among hereditary guilds. For the like 
fundamental reason, they are quite limited in their 
view of human merits and allotments ; men are to 
them either absolutely good or absolutely bad ; and 
their destiny is to be either beatitic or hopelessly 
wretched. With such mental and moral qualities, 
they have been, according to the light which they 
have seen and the course to which they have been 
driven, the most beneficent or the most noxious of 
our species. There are two consummate forms and 
modes of Sem. faith and practice—Judaism and 
Mohammedanism. The one, with all its inevitable 
limitations, was incomparably the greatest gift of 
God to the world in ancient times. The other, in 
spite of the truth which it has a propriated, is one 
of the greatest evils of the world’s later days, one 
of the most perverse and malignant, one of the 
moet perplexing and disheartening. 

LrrmraTurs.—On possible relations between the Semites and 
other races, see Benfey, Verhult. d. dgypt. Sprache z. semit. 
Sprachstamm (1844) ; Friedr. Delitzech, Indogerm.-Semit. Wur- 


gelverwandtschaft (1878) ; McC A Pei 881); 
Brugech, Hierogl.-demot. Wérterbd. 1867, Introdu sae n the 
eir classi- 


ques of the original seat of the Semites and 
ion, essays have been written by von Kremer, Guidi, and 
Hommel in favour of the theory of a migration from the N.E. ; 
, Schrader, and de Goeje approving of the view 
a See the summation in favour 
esis in Wright, Compar. Gramm. of Sem. 


p. 5ff.; an mitic 
ce. Brit. 


7 Ge The ius 
and character of the Semites are discu in Hommel, Die 
semit. Volker (1883), p. v1 ff., where the views of 
Benan, Ewald, Chwolson, Grau, and Sprenger are also cited and 
criticised. On the religion of the Semites, see W. R. Smith 
; Beudissin, Studien rur sem. Religionsgeschichte: and 
Z. sem. nina Ar ‘he baerae For the history 
see Max Duncker, Hist. vf saa Joaad (tr. from 
Messy vole Méapar: Hicet ane, due peomtes de COrene 
vo. : . ane. ‘ 
pateahar Hist. ane. de Orient; G. Bacto, The Five 
Great it Beir ob thee Ancient Eastern World; Sayce, The 
Ancient Em, the East; McCurdy, HPM. See also artt. 
AssYRia in vol. 1. andin the Encye, Bibi., and the 
Literature there referred to; and add on the Sumerian question, 
Welasbach, Die sumer. Frage (1898). 
J. F. McCurpy. 
DIASPORA.— 
L Extent of the Disspo in (1) the Euphrates districts 
tent ra: e : 
©) Syria; (8) Arabia; (4) Asia Minor; (5) Egypt: (6) 
i pemeont ) North Africa ; (8) Macedonia and Greece ; 
(9) Rome ; (10) the rest of Italy, and Spain, Gaul, Ger- 
many. 

fi. Organization of the communities: certain features com- 
mon to them everywhere; differences as to (1) the 
name of the community, (2) the officials. Constitution 
of the Jewish communities akin to that of the Greek 
communes. 

i. Toleration and pine by the State anthorities. 
Three forms of political existence: (1) as a colony of 
foreigners saveuxia); (2) as private societies or 

unions’ ; 


Emperors towards the Jews. 
fv. Rights of citizenship, and social standing. Citizenshi 
by the Jews ially in recently found 


formed @ ¢Ag by themselves. Many Jews enjoyed 
even Roman citizenship. Social standing of the Jews. 
The offices of alabarch and ‘head physician.’ 

v. Religious and intellectual life. penger of syncretism 


and philosophic indifference. The Synagogue a safe- 
suard The Greek language used in the Synagogue 
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services. The temple at Leontopolis. Payment of 
dues to the temple at Jerusalem. Pilgrimages to the 


festivals. Greek influences. P ic 
by ‘the Diaspora in relation to Guetathtig ee 
Literature. 

Amongst the causes that contributed to the rapid 
spread of Christianity during the Apostolic and 
post-Apostolic periods, one of the most important 
was the circumstance that Judaism was already 
dispersed as a powerful force throughout the whole 
extent of the Roman Empire, nay even beyond it. 
Everywhere the preachers of the gos found 
Jewish communities, which furnished them with 
the starting-point for their proclamation of the 
advent of the Messiah. And, even if their success 
was not very marked within the pale of the com- 
munities themselves, it must be assumed to have 
been all the ter in the circles of ‘ God-fearing’ 
Gentiles, who in many places had attached them- 
selves as an appendage to the community of Jews. 
Through these circles being won over by the 
Jewish propaganda to a worship that was mono- 
theistic and determined by ethical interests, the 
soil was loosened for the seed of the gospel to be 
scattered on it. 

The enormous extent of the Jewish Diaspora in 
comparison with the petty mother country presenta 
an enigma to historical inquiry which it is unable to 
solve with certainty. In any case, various factors 
must have a ance to bring about the result in 

uestion. In the time of the Assyrians and the 

haldgans forcible venerteuon to the Euphrates 
districts took place, and a process of the same kind 
was repeated even in the Persian period, under 
Artaxerxes Ochus. At the beginning of the Greek 
period the rulers sought, in the interests of the 
consolidation of their dominions, to effect the 
greatest possible intermixture o Pop auons and 
with a view to this they inci and favoured 
penere! migrations, by guaranteeing certain privi- 
eges and by other means. Pressure from above 
and the prospect of gain, in particular the interesta 
of trade, combined to produce an ebbing and flow. 
ing of pene les scattered over the wide dominions 
of the Diadochi. It is to this period that we ought 
pee y to assign a large proportion of those 

ewish migrations, whose occurrence we can only 
riod. But 

y for the 


infer from their results in the Roman 
all this is hardly sufficient to account 
fact before us. Is it ible that the small com- 
munity, which under and Nehemiah organ- 
ized itself around Jerusalem, and which even about 
the year B.C. 200 had not spread beyond the terri- 
tory of Judea (in the narrower sense), should have 
produced merely by natural increase the many 
thousands, nay millions, who at the latest in the 
Ist cent. A.D. are found scattered over the whole 
world? This is highly improbable. We are thus 
compelled to suppose that it was not only to 
migration and natural reproduction, but also to 
numerous conversions during the Greek period, 
that Judaism owed its wide diffusion over the 
whole world, and the great number of adherents 
whose existence we can prove in general with 
complete certainty, although we cannot give the 
actual figures. 

In the present article we shall describe (1) the 
extent of the dispersion of the Jews; (2) the 
organization of the communities ; (3) the measure 
in which they enjoyed toleration and recognition 
by. the State ; (4) the share of the Jews in citizen- 
ship ; a” their religious and intellectual life in 

eneral, 

° i. EXTENT OF THE DIASPORA.—We have general 
testimony to the wide dispersion of the Jewish 
people, commencing with the middle of the 2nd 
cent. B.c. In the Third Book of the Sibylline 
Oracles, composed probably about B.c. 140, it is 
said that ‘every land and every sea is filled with 
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them’ (Orac. Stbyll. iii. 271, wioa 8¢ yaia olBer 
rA\hpns kal waca Od\acoa). In the time of Sulla we 
are told by Strabo that the Jewish people had 
already ‘come into every city; and one cannot 
readily find any place in the world which has not 
received this tribe and been taken possession of by 
it’ (ap. Jos. Ant. XIV. vil. 2). According to 
Josephus, there is ‘no a Se in the world with- 
out a fragment of us’ (BJ U. xvi. 4 [Niese, 
§ 398]: od yap foriy emi rijs olxounévns Simos b uh potpay 
huerépay Exwv). The fullest details are found in 
the survey given by Philo in the letter of Agrippa 
to Caligula (Legatto ad Gaium, § 36 [ed. Mangey, 
ii. 587]): ‘Jerusalem is the metropolis not only of 
Judea, but of most countries. This is owing to 
the colonies which on suitable occasions she has 
sent to the neighbouring lands of Egypt, Phe- 
nicia, Syria, Cele-Syria; to the remoter Pam- 

hylia, Cilicia, most of Asia, as far as 

ithynia; and to the farthest corners of Pontus, 
as well as to Europe, Thessaly, Boeotia, Mace- 
donia, Aetolia, Attica, Argos, Corinth, to the 
most and the fairest parts of the Peloponnesus. 
And not only is the mainland covered with Jewish 
settlements, but also the principal islands: Eubecea, 
Cyprus, Crete. Ileave unnamed the lands beyond 
the Euphrates, for, with the exception of a small 
portion, all this district, including Babylon and the 
satrapies that embrace the fertile territory lying 
around, has Jewish inhabitants.’ We are not able 
to test the correctness of this testimony in every 
detail. But the more our knowledge is enlarged 
by new discoveries, the more do we find the accu- 
racy of the above description established. Coming 
now to particulars, the following are the most im- 
portant testimonies :— 

1. THE EUPHRATES DISTRICTS.—The earliest 
Diaspora of the Jews is that found in these regions 
(Assyria, Media, Babylonia). Large masses were 
deported by the Assyrians from the kingdom of 
the Ten Tribes, and by the Chaldsans from the 
kingdom of Judah. The Assyrians settled those 
whom they had carried away ‘in Halah and in 
Habor by the river of Gozan, and in the cities of 
the Medes’ (2 K 17° 1814), s.6. in the northern 
of the region watered by the Euphrates, to the 
west of Nineveh (see the articles on the various 
localities just named). The Chaldeans brought 
their captives to the region of Babylon. It is 
true that large companies of the Judahites and 
Benjamites who had been carried to Babylon 
afterwards returned to their native land an 
founded a new community there. But there was 
no such thing as a complete return of the Baby- 
lonian exiles. Still less was this the case with 
the members of the Ten Tribes deported by the 
Assyrians. Practically, the whole of these re- 
mained in foreign parts. This is not only implied 
in the biblical narrative, which knows nothing of 
a return on their , but is expressly testified to 
by later writers (Jos. Ant. XL v.2: al d¢ déxa gudat 
wépay elol» Eddpdrov Ews delpo, pupddes Awecpo xal 
apOug youocbjva: uh Suvdpevoss cf. 4 Ezr 13%; 

rigen, 5 feed ad Africanum, § 14; Commodian, 
Carmen pologet. 936-939). As late as the time 
of R. ‘Akiba, the Rabbis continued to dispute 
whether the Ten Tribes would ever return or not 
(Mishna, Sanhedrin, x. 3 jin.; tradition vacillates 
regarding the authorities who supported the dif- 
reais {see Bacher, Die A gada der Tannatten, 
i. -)). 

A fresh deportation was carried out by Arta- 
xerxes Ochus, who about the year B.C. 350 trans- 
ported Jewish prisoners to Hyrcania(Euseb.Chron., 
ed. Schoene, ii. 112, ad ann. Abr. 1657; Orosius, 
il. 7), probably because they had taken part in 
the revolt of Phoenicians against the Persian 
sway. 
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All these Israelites who lived in the Euphrates 
districts maintained communication with the 
mother country, and, as the centuries ran their 
course, took their share in its an develop- 
ment. Instead of being absor by the su- 
rounding heathenism (as one would naturally 
have expected), they rather advanced in the direc- 
tion of proper, strict, legal Judaism. And to 
such an extent did their numbers increase that in 
the Roman period they were counted by millions ; 
and thus, even from a political point of view, 
constituted a power with which the Romans 
had to reckon, seeing that their settlements lay 
on the border of [down to the time of Trajan 
chiefly outside] the sphere of Roman authority. 
P. Petronius, the legate of Syria, considered it 
dangerous in the year A.D. 40 to provoke them to 
a hostile disposition towards Rome (Philo, Legatio 
ad Gaium, § 31 [ed. Mangey, ii. 578]). Trajan in 
his advance against the Parthians was exposed to 
a real danger by the revolt of the Mesopotamian 
Jews which threatened his rear. It is not prob- 
able that these millions (supddes Awecpo) of Jewish 
inhabitants were simply descendants of the former 
exiles. We must rather think of a successful 
propaganda among the surrounding heathen. This 
propaganda, too, must have been directed from 

udzea, for the population of which we are speak- 
ing was Jewish in the sense of Pharisaism, as is 
evident from the forms of activity displayed by its 
religious life (pilgrimages to the feasts, sending of 
dues to the temple, etc.; see, on this, below). The 
main stock, however, was certainly composed of 
the ancient exiles, for in the Roman period we 
find the Jewish population most thickly settled 
in the very spots to which the Assyrians and 
the Chaldzans once transported their prisoners. 
Josephus names, as their two principal cities, 
Nehardea (Néepda, Ndapéa) and Nisibis (Ané. XVIII. 
ix. 1 and 9 fn). he former of these was in 
Babylonia; the latter on the Mygdonius, a tribu- 
tary of the Chaboras (Habor), in the centre of the 
localities named in 2 K 17°18", Around Nehardea 
were thus sroupen the descendants of the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin; around Nisibis, the de- 
scendants of the Ten Tribes. 

It may be further mentioned that, in the time 
of Tiberius, two brothers, Asineus and Anileus, 
founded in the neighbourhood of Nehardea a robber 
State, which, owing to the weakness of the Par- 
thian monarchy, maintained its existence for 
several decades (Jos. Ant. XVIII. ix.).—In the 
time of Claudius the royal house of Adiabene 
Izates, his mother Hel and his brother Mono- 

azus) adopted the Jewish faith, and proved its 
attachment by keeping up intimate relations with 
Jerusalem, by establishing various foundations 
there, and by taking part with the Jews in their 
great war with the Romans under Nero and Ves- 
pase (Jos. Ant. XX. ii.—iv. ; BJ Ul. xix. 2, IV. ix. 

1, V. ii. 2, iii. 3, iv. 2, vi. 1, VI. vi. 3, 4). 

2. SYRIA.—This is characterized by Josephus 
as the oruaat | which, on account of its puny 
to Palestine, had the largest percentage of Jewi 
inhabitants, these being specially numerous in the 
capital, Antioch (BJ VIII. iii. 3: 7d yap 'Iovdalwe 
vyévos woNd yey xara wacay Thy olxoupéyny wapéorwapras 
rots éxtxwplas, wdetorow 88 ry Luplq xara ry yer- 
vlaow dvapemyptvoy ttapéres ini ris ‘Avtioyelas 
hv word 3:4 70 ris wédews péyeGos). At Antioch the 
Jews eye the rights of citizenship, they had a 
splendid synagogue, and carried on a zealous and 
su ro da among the heathen popula- 
tion (Jos, i.c.), It is true that by all this they 
drew upon themselves the hatred of the 
inhabitants. ing the state of things in 
most of the other towns of Syria we know nothing 
very definite. But Philo states that there are 
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‘great numbers of Jews in every city of Asia and 
Syria’ (Legatio ad Gatuwm, § 33 [ed. Mangey, ii. 
582): "lovdaio: xa? éxdorny wréduy cial waurdrnbeis ‘Aclas 
re xal Zupias). For Damascus exact figures are 

iven by Josephus, who, however, contradicts 
Fimself on this point. In one passage he states 
that, at the outbreak of the great war in the 

ear A.D. 66, there were 10,500 [so Niese’s text of 

J II. xx. 2; according to another reading, 10,000] 
Jews massacred at Damascus. In another passage 
(BJ vi. viii. 7 [Niese, § 368]) he gives, instead of 
this mumber, ‘18,000, with women and children.’ 
According to the first cited passage (BJ Il. xx. 2), 
the women of Damascus were almost all devoted 
to the Jewish religion (ras yuvatcas dwdoas why 
édlywr Uwrrrypévas 77 "lovdarxy Opnoxela). 

3. SOUTH ARABIA. — At what date Judaism 
reached this quarter is unknown, but it was 
strongly diffused there from the 4th cent. A.D. 
at the latest. When, under Constantius, attempts 
were made to extend Christianity in that quarter, 
these had to contend with Jewish opposition 
(Philostorgius, iil. iv.). At the beginning of the 
6th cent. a Jewish king reigned there. Owing to 
his persecution of the Christians, he was dethroned 
by the Christian king of Abyssinia (see Fell, ‘ Die 

hristenverfolgung in Siidarabien,’ etc., in ZDMG 
xxxv. [1881] 1-74. Against Halévy, who argued 
that the king in question was not a Jew but an 
Arian, see Duchesne in REJ xx. [1890] 220-224). 

4. ASIA M1NOR.—Here we have numerous testi- 
monies, and are able to demonstrate the presence 
of Jews in almost every quarter. They were most 
thickly settled in Phrygia and Lydia, and we 
know further how they came there. Antiochus 
the Great transplanted two thousand Jewish 
families from Mesopotamia and Babylonia to 
Lydia and Phrygia, because he considered them 
more loyal subjects than the Lydians and Phry- 
gians, who were inclined to revolt (Jos. Anf. XIL 
lil. 4). While these Babylonian Jews peopled the 
inland A bara of Asia Minor, others were 
attracted by trade interests to the towns on the 
coast. An indirect evidence of the early appear- 
ance of the Jews in Asia Minor may be discovered 
also in 1 Mac 15*™, According to this passage, 
the Romans in the year B.C. 139 simultaneously 
despatched to a number of kings a letter in 
identical terms, charging them to refrain from 


showing any hostility towards the Jews. From 
this it may be inferred that Jews were already to 
be found in all the places there named. Of States 


and cities in Asia or the following are men- 
tioned: the kingdoms of Pergamum and Cappa- 
docia ; the district of Caria, with the cities of 
Myndos, Halicarnassus, and Cnidos; Pamphylia, 
with the city of Side; Lycia, with the city of 
Phaselis ; and, finally, Sampsame, t.e. the Samsun 
of later Arab graphers, or Amisus in Pontus, 
to the east of Sinope. These various districts and 
cities were in the year B.C. 139 politically inde- 
pendent, and are therefore named separately beside 
the great kingdoms of Pergamum and Cappadocia. 

As showing the t numbers and the pros- 
perity of the Jews of Asis, Minor about the middle 
of the Ist cent. B.C., we have, on the one hand, 
the numerous acts in their favour during the 
closing years (B.C. 50-40) of the Roman Republic 
(collected by Josephus in Ant, XIV. x.); and, on 
the other hand, the remarkable passage in Cicero, 
pro Flacco, 28, in which he gives precise details as 
to the circumstances under which quantities of 
Jewish money, intended to be sent from Asia 
Minor to Jerusalem, were confiscated by the 
governor Flaccus (B.C. 62-61). The whole passage 
reads thus: ‘Quum aurum Judsorum nomine 
cat ex Italia et ex omnibus provinciis 

ierosolyma exportari soleret, Flaccus sanxit 


edicto ne ex Asia exportari liceret. . . . Ubi ergo 


crimen est? quoniam quidem furtum nusquam 
reprehendis, edictum probas, judicatum fateris, 
quesitum et prolatum palam non negas, actum 
esse per viros primarios res ipsa declarat: Apamea 
manifesto deprehensum, ante pedes preetoris in 
foro expensum esse auri pondo centum paullc 
minus per Sex. Cesium, equitem Romanun, castis- 
simum hominem atque integerrimum ; Laodicee 
viginti pondo paullo amplius per hunc L. Pedu- 
ceum, jJudicem nostrum; Adramyttit per Cn. 
Domitium, legatum ; Pergami non multum.’ If 
we add to these general testimonies other special 
ones, particularly those of the inscriptions, we 
obtain for the Jews in Asia Minor the following 
data (commencing with the N. W.) :—- 

a. Adramytttum and Pergamum: the above 
testimony of Cicero. 

b. Phokwa: an inscription (REJ xii. [1886] 236- 
242= Bulletin de corresp. hellén. x. [1886] 327-335) : 
Tdriov Zrpdrwvos rol Evwédwvos rdv olxov xal roy 
weplBorov rod umalOpov xaracxevdcaca éx rily ldjiwy 
éyaplearo t[ots ToJvdalors. ‘H cuvayuyh relunloey ror 
"Iovdalwy Tdrioy Z[rpdr]wvos rot 'Evrédwvos xpvop ore- 
gdvy xal wpoedpla. 

c. Magnesia on Mt. Sipylus: a Jewish tomb- 
inscription (REJ x. [1885] 76). 

d. Smyrna: an inscription from the time of 
Hadrian, with a list of those who had made pres- 
ents to the city, among them ol roré 'Iovdaio (CIG 
3148). The Jews played a prominent part in con- 
nexion with the death of Polycarp (Martyr. Polyc. 
12-13, 17-18; Vita Polycarpi auctore Pronio, ed, 
Duchesne, 1881; cf. also Reinach, REJ xi. 235- 
238). There is, further, this inscription from the 
3rd cent. A.D. (REJ vii. [1888] 161-166) : ‘Pougetva 
"Tovdaia dpxwuvdyuwyos xarecxevacer Td evodpov Trois 


authorities of Sardis (B.C. 50, 49), permitting the 
Jews to refer their disputes for decision to their 
own tribunals, even when they are Roman citizens 
(Ant. XIv. x. 17). 2 A popular resolution of the 
city of Sardis, guaranteeing to the Jews the un- 
disturbed exercise of their religion ae XIV. x. 
24). & A despatch of C. Norbanus us, from 
the time of Augustus, to the authorities of Sardis, 
reminding them afresh of the religious freedom of 
the Jews (Ant. XVI. vi. 6). 

f. H a, to the south of Sardis: an inscrip- 
tion of c. A.D., eontelning only the two wor 
"Tovdalwy vewrépww (RET x. 74f.). 

g. Ephesus: the granting of the city franchise 
to the Jews, probably as early as the reorganizing 
of the city constitution by Antiochus 1. Theos 
(B.0. 261-246). Numerous official documents are 
quoted by Josephus, particularly those dating from 
the years B.C. 49-42, according to which the Jews 
living in Ephesus were exempted from military 
service even when they possessed the Roman 
citizenship (Ané. XIV. x. 11-13, 16, 19, 25. During 
the years named the Roman citizens in Asia Minor 
were called out for military service). Under 
Augustus the authorities of Ephesus were re- 
peatedly reminded that the Jews were not to be 
interfered with in sending the sacred money to 
Jerusalem (Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, §40; Jos. 
Ant, XVI. vi. 4, 7). Their synagogue is mentioned 
in Ac 18% % 198, In a late tomb-inscription we 
meet with a Jewish cH oe (Ancient Greek In- 
scriptions in the British Museum, iii. 2, No. 677). 
The ‘head Phyeiens ” were ni gener by the city, 
and enjoyed immunity from all burdens, 
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h. Tralles: incidental mention in a despatch from 
the Laodiceans (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 20). 

i. Caria: see, in general, 1 Mac 15%, and cf. also 
the above remarks. 

j. Miletus: a despatch of the proconsul to the 
city authorities, bearing on the religious freedom 
of the Jews (Ant. XIv. x. 21). 

Jasus, to the south of Miletus: an abe: 
tion from the middle of the 2nd cent. B.C., accord- 
ing to which one Nextras Idcovos ‘Iepocoduplrys gave 
& money contribution in support of the festival of 
the Dionysia (Le Bas et Waddington, Inscr. iii. No. 
294=REJ x. 76). It is not impossible that Jason, 
the father of this Niketas, is to be identified with 
the high priest of this name who lived in the 
Macca period. Support of heathen festivals 
by Jews was not unknown at that time even in 

alestine. 

1. Myndos: a tomb-inscription from the begin- 
ing of the Byzantine period (REJ xiii. 1-4). 

m. Halicarnassus: a popular resolution regard- 
ing the religious freedom of the Jews (Jos. Ant. 
XIV. x. 23). ; 

n. Phrygia: see Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phrygva, vol. i. pt. ii. (1897) pp. 667-676. 

0. Laodicea: see Cicero, pro Flacco, 28; also a 
despatch of the authorities to the proconsul C. 
Rabirius, in which they disclaim any intention of 
interfering with the religious freedom of the Jews 
(Ant. XIv. x. 20). 

. Hierapolis: three Jewish inscriptions pub- 
lished in Jahrbuch des deutschen archéol. Instituts, 
ivth Ergiinzungsheft (= Alterthimer von Htera- 

is, herausg. von Humann, Cichorius, Judeich, 

inter), 1898. We give extracts, showing the most 
important points—1. No. 69 a tomb-inscription, 
closing with the threat of a penalty: ef dé uj, dro- 
reloe. TY Aaw Tor (stc) lovdallw)y wpoore[l]uov éy[duJare 
8yvdpia xelua. 2 No. 212 a tomb-inscription end- 
ing thus: ef 5¢ Ere Erepos xndetoa, duce TH xKaTorkle 
ray év ‘leparé\er xaroxotvrwy "lovdalwy mpocreluou 
(Snvdpia) (.) cal rp éxfyricaryrs (Snvdpia) (dioxlAra). 
dyriypapow dwerdOn &y rep dpxly Trav ‘lovdalwy. 3. No. 
342 (= Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics o abd tee 
i. 545) tomb-inscription of a certain Publius Alius 
Glykon, who bequeathed to the managing body of 
the guild of purple-dyers (rn ceuvordry mpoedpla rav 
abl pais seg auth a capital fund, the interest of which 
was to be applied yearly, ¢v ry ¢opry ray dfvuwy, to 
the decorating of his tomb. He bequeathed like- 
wise to the directorate of another guild (rq cuvedplyp 
Tay Kkapodamoray) a sum to be applied to the same 
purpose, é» ry doprp wevryxoforis]. The whole of 
the members of these guilds must, accordingly, 
have been, if not exactly Jews, at least well dis- 
foe to Judaism (cf. Ramsay, Eapositor of Feb. 

902, pp. 98-100). 

q. Apamea: Cicero, pro Flacco, 28 (see above) ; 
also a tomb-inscription (ap. Ramsay, Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. 538) ending thus: ef 5é rs 
éxirndedot, Tov véuov older rHy Elovidwr. The ‘law 
of the Jews’ cannot here be the Mosaic law, but a 
legal ordinance, recognized by the State, imposing 
@ penalty on any harm done to Jewish tombs. The 
strength of Jewish influence at Apamea can be 
gauged from the circumstance that at the be- 
ginning of the 3rd cent. A.D. coins were struck 

the city authorities (!) having upon them figures 
of Noah and his wife descending from the ark, and 
bearing the legend NQE (fullest description of these 
coins in Madden, Numismatic Chronicle, 1866, pp. 
173-219, pl. vi.; cf. also the Catalogue of the 
Collection Waddington in the Revue Numisma- 
tiqgue, 1898, p. 397 f., Nos. 5723, 5730, 5731). 
aren thus claimed to be the spot where Noah’s 
ark was stranded. This claim, which is known 
also from other sources, is connected in some way 
with the name of the city, "Ardyea KiSwrés, for 


xiBwrés is the biblical term for the ark of Noah. 
It may have been just this epresanon of the cit 
that led to the localizing of the Noah-legen 
That this localizing is to be traced to Jewish in- 
fluence, has been shown especially by Babelon (‘La 
tradition peyecune du déluge’ in Revue de 
histoire religions, xxiii. [1891] 174-183). Not 
only the Noah- but also the Enoch-legend reached 
Phrygia by means of the Jews; for the Phrygian 
"Avvaxés or Ndvyvaxos, who lived over 300 years, and 
after whose death the great Flood came, is certainly 
no other than the biblical Enoch (he is called 
"Avvaxés by Stephanus Byzant. s.v. "Ixéxov; but 
Ndyvaxos by Zenobius, Proverd. vi. 10, and Suidas, 
Lex. 8.v. Ndyvaxos). 

r. Akmonia: an inscription in honour of a num- 
ber of synagogue officials who had restored ‘the 
synagogue built by Julia Severa’ (rdy xaracxev- 
acGévra olxoy bxd IouNlas Leovhpas . . . érecxevacay, 
see Ramsay, Revue des études anciennes, iii. (1901) 
272 [an earlier copy in Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, i. 649 f.}). It closes thus: olerwas xal 4 
ouvayuyh érelunoer Sxry éexixptowp dd re rhy évdperor 
atriy [Bllworw cal rhy rpds Thy cuvayuryhy ebvordy re kat 
oxovdjy. This inscription shows us to what influ- 
ence Judaism had attained in the highest circles of 
society ; for the Julia Severa who is named as the 
builder of the agogue is known to us from 
coins and inscriptions (Ramsay, Cities and Bishop- 
rics Of Phrygia, i. 637, 647) as a noble lady of 
Akmonia in the time of Nero (Prosopographia 
tmperit Romani, iii. 224f., s.v. ‘Servenius’; also 
coins in the Collection Waddington, Revue Numis- 
matique, 1898, p. 384, Nos. 5488, 5490, 5494). Since 
she was at the same time high priestess of the cult 
of the Emperor, she cannot indeed have been a 
se ere h of Pisid: Jewish 

8. Antioch of Pisidia: a Jewi e men- 
tioned in Ac 13", ° eee 

t. Lycia and the city of Phaselis: see 1 Mac 15%, 
with the above remarks on that ge. 

u. Korykos in Lycia: a tomb-inscription of late 
date (REJ x. 76). 

vy. Tlos in woe : a tomb-inscription from some- 
where about the end of the Ist cent. A.D. (Eranos 
Vindobonensis, 1893, pp. 99-102). According to it, 
the #pgor (sepulchral monument) was erected by a 
certain Ptolemaus for himself and his son Ptole- 
meeus urép dpxovrelas reNoupévas wap tuety Iovdalas, 
Gore aurd elvat wdvrwr rwv "lovdalwy cat unddva efdv 
elvas Erepov reOjvar dvairy. édy dé res edpedely rTivd TLOSY 
dperrécer Thwewr ry d}up [the conclusion is wanting]. 

w. Pamphylia and the city of Side: see | Mae 
15% and the general testimony of Philo (see above, 
p. 92%), also Ac 21°, 

x. Cilicia: see likewise Philo, fc. Since, accord- 
ing to Ac 6%, Cilician Jews lived in Jerusalem in 
somewhat large numbers, the Diaspora in Cilicia 
must have been very considerable. Tarsus, the 
capital of Cilicia, was, as is well known, the birth- 
pee of the Apostle Paul (Ac 9" 21" 22%), One 

ovdas uos loon Tapoevs is mentioned on a tomb- 

inscription of Jope (Euting, Sitzungsberichte der 
Berliner Akademie, 1885, p. 686). In the 4th cent. 
A.D. the Jewish patriarch caused the dues to be 
collected ‘tn every city of Cilicia’ from the resident 
Jews (Epiphanius, Her. xxx. 11: dwd éxdorns 
wédews THS KtAucelag rd éwidéxara xal ras drapxds 
rapa tw év ry éwapyla ‘lovdalwy eloéwparrey). 

y. Korykos in Cilicia: a Jewish sarcophagus 
with inscription (Denkschriften der Wiener Akad- 
emie, Phil.-Hist. Classe, Bd. xliv. [1896] p. 68). 

z. Icontum in Lycaonia: a Jewish synagogue 
mentioned in Ac 14°; on inscriptions there, cf. art. 
GALATIA in vol. ii. p. 88°. 

aa. Galatia: testimonies here v scanty, for 
there are none in Jos. Ant. XVI. vi. 2 (the closing 
remark that the edict of Augustus in favour of the 
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Jews was to be set up at Ancyra is based upon 4 
false reading; the MSS have apyupn). A tomb- 
inscription from Galatia will be found in Bulletin 
de corresp. hellén. vii. 24 (=REJx. 177). The in- 
acription CIG 4129 was found in the neighbour- 
hood of Doryleum, not therefore in Galatia. Cf., 
in general, art. GALATIA in vol. ii. p. 85°. 
bb. ia: 1 Mac 15" (despatch from the 
Romans to king Ariarathes) is sufficient to justif 
the assumption that Jews were settled there. Cf. 
also Ac 2; Mishna, Kethuboth, xiii. 11; Neub&éuer, 
Géog. du Talmud, pp. 317-319; tomb-inscriptions 
of Cappadocian Jews at J ope, in PEFSt. 1893, 
P 290, and 1900, pp. 118, 122. In the Jerusalem 
almud we meet with three Jewish scholars from 
Cappadocia (R. Judan, R. Jannai, R. Samuel); see 
Krauss, Griech. und lat. Lehnworter vm Talmud, 
ii, [1899] 558; Bacher, Die Agada der palast. 
Amorder, iii. [1899] 106, 749. 
cc. Bithynia and Pontus: the general testimony 
of Philo (Legatio ad Gaium, § 36, dxp: Biduvlas xal 
rev rod Iéyrov wvywr) ; a Bithynian tomb-inscription 
of late date (REJ xxvi. 167-171). On Sampsame 
(1 Mac 15%)=Amisus in Pontus, see above, p. 93%. 
From Pontus came both the Aquilas, the com- 
ion of St. Paul (Ac 187), and the author of a Gr. 
tion of the Old Testament. Cf. also Ac 2’. 
dd. Panttkapeum in the Crimea: two inscrip- 
tions of great interest (Latyschev, Inscriptiones 
ante ore septentrionalis Ponti Euxini, ii., Nos. 
52, 53 [better texts here than in C7G 2114, 2114°)), 
one of which is dated from the year A.D. 81. Both 
contain deeds relating to the manumission of 
slaves of Jewish owners. At the close it is noted 
that the Jewish community ‘took part in superin- 
tending’ this legal instrument, t.¢e. shared the re- 
Reeeere for its correct execution (cuvertrporeotons 
cal Ths ouvayuryis Toy "Iovéalwy), Thus even in 
that remote region there was in the Ist cent. A.D. 


an sa pps Jewish community. 

§. £6YPT.—If even in Syria and Asia Minor the 
Jewish population was a numerous one, this was 
pre-eminently the case in Egypt. Here, moreover, 
the Jews came to play an important in the 
history of civilization ; for, thanks to their favour- 
able social position, they were able to adopt in 
large measure the Greek culture, and thus became 
the principal representatives of the Jewish-Greek 
form of thought. The emigration of larger masses 
of Jews to Egypt must undoubtedly be held to 
have first taken place in the Greek period. But 
sporadic migrations or even forcible transplantings 
happened earlier than this. Soon after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar (B.c. 586), a 

e company of Jews, from fear of the Chaldeans, 


scendants maintained their existence here as Jews. 
— Pseudo-Aristeas speaks of two transplantings of 
Jewish settlers to Egypt prior to the time of 
Ptolemy Lagi: one in the time of the Persians, 
and one much earlier, under Psammetichus, who 
in his expedition to Ethiopia is said to have had 
even Jewish soldiers in his army (Aristee Epist., 
ed. Wendland, § 13: #5 sér xal wpdbrepoy lxavey 
elcedndvO bru ody TH Tlépoy cal xpd rotrwv érépwv oup- 
paxwwy éarecrahyévwr rods Tov rwr Alfiéxrwy Baciréa 
padxecOas ody Vapyrnrixy. The king last named is 
probably Psammetichus M1. [B.c. 594-589], who 
undertook a campaign against Ethiopia. That 
amongst others there were Semitic mercenaries in 
his army, we know from the inscriptions of Abu- 
Sini:bel [on which cf. the Literature cited in Pauly- 
Wissowa'’s RE, art. ‘ Abu-Simbel’}. The Jewish 
migration to Egypt in the time of the Persians is 
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not Regeroce by udo-Aristeas as a voluntary 
one; cf. §35, ed. Wendland). See also ‘ Additional 
Note’ at end of this article. 

Whether as early as the time of Alexander the 
Great any considerable numbers of Jews migrated 
to Egypt, we know not. But we may trust the 
statement of Josephus, that, at the founding of 
Alexandria by the monarch just named, Jewish 
settlers were from the first incorporated among 
the citizens (BJ I. xviii. 7, c. Apion. ii. 4). Con- 
firmation of this is a aay by the decree of the 
emperor Claudius (ap. Jos. Ant. XIX. v. 2), accord- 
ing to which the Jews in Alexandria were settled 
there from the very first (rots wpdros e680 Kxatpois) 
along with the Alexandrians. ger masses 
appear to have first come to Egypt under Ptolemy 
Lagi. According to pseudo-Hecateeus, we are to 
think in this instance of voluntary migrations 
(Jos. c. Apton. i. 22 [Niese, § 194]: ov« éXiyat 82 Kal 
pera Toy Adetdvdpou Odvaroy els Al-yurropy xai Powlkyy 
petéornocay da Thy & <Zupla ordow, cf. § 186). 
According to pseudo-Aristeas, on the other hand, 
Ptolemy Lagi transplanted Jewish prisoners in 
large numbers to Egypt. The details of his narra- 
tive belong, indeed, to the realm of romance. 
Ptolemy, we are told, carried captive to Egy)t 
100,000 Jews. Of these he armed 30,000 abl - 
bodied men, whom he employed to do ison 
duty in the fortresses of the country (§ 13: d¢’ dp 
woel rpeis pupiddas xadowAloas dvdpGy exdexrwr els Thy 
Xwpay xaryxurev év Trois ppovpians). The old men, the 
children, and the women, he is said to have handed 
over as slaves to his soldiers, on demand, as compen- 
sation for their services (A ristee Epist., ed. Wend- 
land, §§ 12-14, cf. 35-36). Afterwards Ptolemy 
Philadel phus is stated to have procured the freedom 
of all these Jewish slaves by paying to the owners 
twenty drachme per slave (§§ 15-27, 37). Since 
Josephus, in relating the same narrative (c. Apion. 
li. 4 [Niese, §§ 44-47], Ant. x11. i.), mpy repro- 
duces the account of pseudo-Aristeas [in the first 
cited passage this is self-apparent, and in the other 
at least probable], the latter is our only witness. 
But, in spite of the romantic character of the 
narrative in question, this much at least is credible, 
that Ptolemy 11 brought Jewish prisoners to 
Egypt and set them to garrison ay oe the 
fortresses. For the fact that Ptolemy Lagi took 
Jerusalem by storm is unimpeachably vouched for 
by Agatharchides (Jos. c. Apion. i. 22 [Niese, 
§§ 209-211], Ant. xl. i.; ef. Appian, Syr. 50). 
And the employment of Jews for garrison work in 
strongholds is confirmed by the circumstance that 
at a still later period we hear of a ‘Jews’ camp’ 
(‘Iovdalwy orparéxedoy, castra Judeorum) in various 
places (see farther, on this, below). 

At Alexandria, in the time of the Diadochi, a 
special quarter, separated from the rest of the 
city, was assigned to the Jews, ‘in order that they 
might be able to live a purer life by mixing less 
with foreigners’ (Jos. BJ i. xviii. 7 ; from c. Apion. 
li. 4 it might appear as if this quarter had already 
been assigned to the Jews by Alexander the Great, 
but, according to the manifestly more exact account 
in BJ WU. xviii. 7, this was first done by the 
Diadochi; cf. also Strabo ap. Jos. Ant. XIV. vii. 2). 
This Jewish quarter stretched along the harbour- 
less strand in the neighbourhood of the royal palace 
(c. Apton. ii. 4 [Niese, § 33]: pds dAluevov Oddraccay, 
8 36 wpds rots BactAc:xots), to the east, therefore, of 
the promontory of Lochias on the north-east of 
the city. The separation came afterwards, indeed, 
not to be strictly maintained, for Philo tells us 
that not a few Jews had their dwelling - places 
scattered about in the other quarters of the city. 
But even in Philo’s time two of the five city- 
divisions were called ‘the Jewish,’ because they 
were predominantly inhabited by Jews (Philo, 
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We learn 
from this that the Jews constituted something like 
two-fifths of the population of Alexandria. Accord- 
ing to Josephus, the fourth city-division was in- 
habited by Jews (BJ 1. xviii. 8: 7d xadovpevor 
Aé\ra, the city-divisions being named after the 
first five letters of the alphabet). 

The total number of Jews in Egypt is reckoned 
by Philo in his own time at about a million (in 
Flaccum, § 6 [ed. Mangey, ii. 523]). He remarks 
in this connexion that they had their dwellings 
‘as far as the borders of Ethiopia’ (uéyp: Trav dpluy 
Alitorlas). This general statement is confirmed by 
sean special testimonies, of which the following 
are the most important :— 

a. Lower Eourt. To the east of the Delta, in 
the nome of Heliopolis (and near to Leontopolis, 
which must not, however, be confounded with the 
better known Leontopolis situated much farther 
to the north), lay the Jewish temple (formerly a 
temple of Bubastis), which owed its origin to the 
Jewish high priest Onias in the time of Ptolemy 
Philometor Osos. Ant, XIII. ili. 2: dv Aedvrwy wéde 
ro0 ‘HXtoroAlrov; see more fully, regarding this 
temple, below, p. 1075). The region was known as 
h Ovlov xwpa (Ant. XIV. viii. 1, BJ I. ix. 4). With 
this we should probably connect the ‘ vicus Judeg- 
orum’ mentioned in the Itinerarium Antonini 
(ed. Parthey et Pinder, p. 75). But the ‘castra 
Judeorum’ mentioned in the Notitia Dignitatum 
Orientis (ed. Bécking, i. 69) is presumably different, 
although also situated in the same neighbourhood. 
At the spot where, according to the statement of 
distances given in the IJtiner. Anton., the ‘vicus 
Judzorum’ should be sought, there is still a Tell 
el-Jehudiyeh, in proximity to which a temple of 
Bubastis had once stood. Another Tell el- 
Jehudiyeh, which, according to Naville, has ‘quite 
the ehpeerano of a fortress,’ lies farther south (see 
Naville, Seventh Memoir of the Egypt. Explor. 
Fund, London, 1890). Weshould probably identify 
the first named Tell el-Jehudiyeh (not, as Naville, 
the more southern one] with the building of Onias, 
and the other with the ‘castra Judeorum.’ While 
these places lay to the east of the Delta, Josephus 
in his account of Cesar mentions an ‘Iovdalwy 
atpariredov, Which, from the context of the narra- 
tive, must have lain to the west of it (Ant. XIv. 
vill. 2, BJ 1. ix. 4). It cannot therefore be the 
same as the ‘castra Judseorum’ mentioned in the 
Notitia Dignitatum. The existence of various 
‘ Jews’ camps’ is readily intelligible in the light of 
the statements quoted above from pseudo-Aristeas. 
Likewise in the Delta, in its southern portion, lies 
Athrihbis, where, according to an inscription of the 
Ptolemaic period found there, a certain Ptolemeus, 
son of Epikydes, chief of the police, acting in con- 
junction with the resident Jews, built a synagogue 
to the most high God (Ilrodeuaios ‘Emxvdou 36 
émuordrns Tay puraxtruv Kal ol év 'AOplBer Tovdator rhv 
mporeuxhy bem tWlory, RET xvii. 235-238 = Bulletin 

ee hellén. xiii. 178-182). 

b. Middle Egypt. The more recent papyrus 
‘finds’ have furnished information regarding the 
early settlement of Jewsin Middle Egypt. Accord- 
ing to a document of the 3rd cent. B.C. discovered 
in the nome of Arsinoé (the modern Fayum), there 
had to be te for the possession of slaves in the 
village of Psenyris a duty «s 7a awrodoxia Tys Kwuns 
mapa twr Tovdawy cat twy EXAnvwy (The Flinders 
Petrie Papyri, ed. by Mahafty, pt. i. 1891, p. 43). In 
another, belonging to the same region and dating 
from 238-237 B.c., we meet with a [waper]}dnuos 
os kat ouptort Iwvadas [kaderrat] (op. cit. pt. ii. 1893, 
p. 23). Towards the end of the 2nd cent. B.c. a 
mpoceux? ‘lovdalwy is mentioned at Arsinoéd (Tebtunis 
Papyrt, ed. by Grenfell, Hunt, and Smyly, pt. i. 
1902, No. 86). At Oxyrhynchus, south an rsinoé, 


in Flaccum, § 8 (ed. Mangey, ii. 525)). 


documents have been found of the Roman Imperial 

riod, in which a ‘Jews’ lane’ (augodos Iovdaxn) 
is mentioned (The Oxyrhynchus Papyrt, ed. by 
Grenfell and Hunt, pt. i. 1898, No. 100; pt. ix 
1899, No. 335). 

c. Upper Egypt. Were there were Jews settled 
as early as the time of Jeremiah, for the Pathros 
of Jer 44) is Upper Egypt. A great many tax- 
receipts from the 2nd cent. B.C., written upon clay 
tablets (ostraca), have been found in the neigh- 
bourliood of Thebes. Among the names of the 
tax-col:ectors who grant such discharges there are 
many which are undoubtedly Jewish: ¢.g9. Iwoyros 
ABdwov, Iwonrin, ZayParasos AfBtnrov, LapuBaGacos 
LoArAoust0s, Lewy Tatapev, Siwy APindrou (see the 
collection in Wilcken, Greechische Ostraka, vol. i. 


1899, p. 523f.). A papyrus emanating from the 
same time and place contains a ment of a 
letter, from which we learn that a Jew, named 


Aavyoovdos, had failed of his engagement to make 
delivery of a horse (Grenfell, An Alexandrian 
Erotic Fragment, 1896, p. 75). On tax-receipts of 
the time of Trajan we repeatedly encounter the 
name of one Avyrwvios Madxacos who had charge 
of the harbour dues (?; dpyodvAaxla) at Syene, on 
the southern border of Upper Egypt (Wilcken, 
Griechische Ostraka, ii. Nos. 302-304, ef. i. p. 273). 
As general evidence of the diffusion of the Jews 
‘as far as the borders of Ethiopia,’ we have the 
above cited testimony of Philo. The great extent 
of their numbers in the Thebaid is best shown 
ie the circumstance that in the time of Trajan 
they rose in arms here, as in the rest of Egypt, 
= a the non-Jewish inhabitants (Euseb. Chron., 

. Schoene, ii. 164 f.).* 

6. CYRENAICA,—Here too the Jewish Diaspora 
was present in force. Even Ptolemy Lagi iz said 
to have sent Jewish colonists thither (Jos. c. Apion. 
ii, 4 [Niese, § 44]). The Roman despatch of 1 Mac 
15* Paik ar the presence of Jewish inhabitants 
in Cyrene. According to Strabo, the population 
of the latter city in the time of Sulla fell into four 
classes: citizens, farmers, metotkoi, Jews (Strabo 
ap. Jos. Ant. XIV. vii. 2: rérrapes 8 hoary ev ry wider 
rwov Kupnralwy, f re row wodktrwr cal Tw yewpycr, 
tolrn 8 4 rw perolkwy, rerdpry 8’ 4 rdv Tovdalwy). At 
that time the Jews already played a prominent part 
in the disturbances which Lucullus, on the occasion 
of his incidental presence, had to allay (Strabo, /.c.). 
A Jewish woNlrevza in the city of Berenike in 
Cyrenaica is brought to our knowledge by a 
lengthy inscription (C/G 5361; see more fully, below 
§ i.). Augustus and Agrippa took measures in 
favour of the Jews of Cyrene (Jos, Ané. XVI. vi. 1, 5). 
We have a number of testimonies in the NT to the 

resence of Jews in Cyrenaica: Mt 27%, Mk 15#}, 
Pk 2376 (Simon the Cyrenian); Ac 2’ (Cyrenians 
present at Jerusalem at the Feast of Pentecost) ; 
6° (a synagogue of the Cyrenians at Jerusalem) ; 
11” (Cyrenians come from Jerusalem to Antioch) ; 
131 (Lucius of Cyrene a prominent member of the 
church at Antioch). In the time of Vespasian 
the Jewish sicarii also found adherents among 
their co-religionists in Cyrene (Jos. BJ VIIL. xi. ; 
Vita, 76). The great rising of the Jews in 
Cyrenaica in the time of Trajan was marked ly 
terrible violence (Dio Cass. Ixviii. 32; Euseb. HE 
iv, 2). 

7. NORTH AFRICA.—Here we can demonstrate 
the presence of Jews, during the Roman period, 

* The diffusion of Semites throughout Egypt in the earlier 
Ptolemaic period is witnessed to also by a papyrus probably of 
the year p.o, 240-239, in which a major-domo makes a return of 
the personnel of his house for taxation p . He enumer- 
ates amongst others the ysapye? poe Xalapes PeysroSaadr lex,3 
Kpastpes Zireane Marasfaad (Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, i. 
436, and also the correction on P 823). But the Semites here 
named may be Phoenicians or Philistines equally well with Jews, 


For Phanician inscriptions in Egypt, see CIS 1. Nos. 97-118; 
Répertoire d'épigraphie sémitique, i. 1901, Nos. 1-4. 
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from tne border of Cyrenaica to the extreme west 
(cf., especially, Monceaux, ‘Les colonies juives 
dans !’Afrique Romaine’ in REZ xliv. [1902] 1-28). 
We do not know when or how they came there. 
But, as the neighbouring Cyrenaica was largel 
settled by Jews as early as the Ptolemaic nerad, 
the colonization of Africa will also have begun 
then, at least that of proconsular Africa, and later 
chat of Numidia and Mauretania. 

a. Proconsular Africa. At Carthage there has 
been discovered an extensive Jewish cemetery, 
containing more than 100 vaults, each with from 
15 to 17 loculs. Its Jewish character is shown by 
the frequent portrayal of the seven - branched 
candlestick (see Delattre, Gamart ou la nécropole 
juive de Carthage, Lyon, 1895; for Latin inscrip- 
tions from this cemetery, see C/L viii. Suppl. Nos. 
14097-14114). The work adv. Judcos, attributed 
to Tertullian, presupposes the presence of Jews 
in Carthage. At Hammdam-Lif, not far from 
Carthage, the foundations of a synagogue of the 
Roman period have been discovered. upon the 
mosaic floor of which there are Jewish inscriptions 
in the Latin language (Renan, Revue archcéol., 
trois. Série, i. [1883] 157-163, iii. [1884] 273-275, 
pee vii-xi; Kaufmann, REJ xiii. [1886] 45-61 ; 

inach, 16, 217-223; CIL viii. Suppl. No. 12457). 
At Oea in Tripolis the Christian bishop in the 
time of Augustine consulted the Jews there about 
& passage in Jerome’s new translation of the Bible 
(Augustine, Epist. Ixxi. 3, 5). On the Peutinger 
Table there is mention of a place in the same 
neighbourhood, called ‘ Judseorum Augusti.’ 

b. Numidia. The presence of Jews at Hippo is 
evident from Augustine, Serm. excvi. 4. At Cirta 
there are Latin inscriptions (CJL viii. Nos. 7150, 
7155, 7530 (cf. Add. p. 965), 7710). 

c Mauretania. At Sitifis there are Latin in- 
scriptions (CJL viii. Nos. 8423, 8499). At Tipasa 
there was a Jewish synagogue, at Cresarea the 
house of a Jewish ‘ruler of the synagogue’ is 
mentioned (see the evidence from processes against 
martyrs in Monceaux, REJ xliv. 8). Even in the 
extreme west of Mauretania, at Volubilis, a He- 
brew inscription, probably of the Roman period, 
has been found (Berger, Bulletin archéol. du comité 
des travaux historiques, 1892, pp. 64-66, pl. xiii). 

8. MACEDONIA AND GREECE.—The most im- 
portant testimony is that of Philo, or of the letter 
of Agrippa to Caligula which he quotes (see above, 
B 92°). Thessaly, Baotia, Macedonia, /tolia, 

ttica, Argos, Corinth, and, finally, 74 wAeiora Kat 

a MeXowovvigov, are named by him as countries 
where Jews dwell. If we compare this general 
statement with the meagre special testimonies that 
are available, we see how full of Jacune@ our infor- 
mation is. Interesting dates are furnished by two 
manumission-deeds from Delphi. In the one a 
certain Atisidas gives their liberty to three Jewish 
female slaves (odpara yuvaxeta rpla als dvéuara Avri- 
véva 7d yévos 'lovéalay xal rds Ovyarépas auras Oeoddpay 
cal AwpoGéay); in the other the subject of manumis- 
sion is described as gijpa dvdpeior @ Svoua ’lovdatos 7d 
xévos lovdaiov (Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt- 
Inschriften, herausg. von Collitz, Bd. ii. Heft 3-5 
{1892-1896], Nos. 1722, 2029). Since these docu- 
ments belong to the first half of the 2nd cent. B.c., 
we have to do in all probability with prisoners of 
war of the Maccabean period who had been sold 
into slavery in Greece. From 1 Mac 15” it is 
evident that at the same date there were Jews 
also in Sparta and Sicyon. In the time of St. 
Paul there were Jewish synagogues at Philippi, 
Thessalonica, Bercea, Athens, Corinth (Ac 167 
17}. 30-17 1g¢7), For Jewish-Greek inscriptions at 
Athens, see Cl Attic. iii. 2, Nos. 3545, 3546, 3547 ; 
at Patre, C/G 9896; in Laconia and Thessalonica, 
REJ x. 77 £.; at Mantinea, REJ xxxiv. 148. 

EXTRA VOL.—7 
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In the great islands of Eubcoea, Cyprus, and Crete 
the Jews were very numerous. All three are 
named by. Philo in the letter of Agrippa (see 
above). For Cyprus, cf. also 1Mac 15”, Ac 4% 
11” 134; Jos. Ant. xIll. x. 4. In the time of 
Trajan the Jews in Cyprus massacred thousands 
of the non-Jewish population and devastated the 
capital, Salamis. For this they were completely 
rooted out of the island (Dio Cass. Ixvili. 32; 
Euseb. Chron., ed. Schoene, ii. 164f.). For Crete, 
cf. 1 Mac 15” (Gortyna); Jos. Ant. XVIII. xii. 1, 
BJ u. vii. 1, Vita, 76. 

Of the other islands there is mention in 1 Mac 
15” of Delos, Samos, Cos, and Rhodes. The three 
last named were off the coast of Caria. The settle- 
ment of Jews in them would thus be connected 
with their settlement in Caria. At Cos, as early 
as the time of Mithridates, we hear of great sums 
of Jewish money beiny carried off by that monarch 
(Jos. Ant. XIV. vii. 2: 7rd ray "Iovdalwy dxraxdéova 
téd\ayra). Rhodes was in the first half of the Ist 
cent. B.C. the home of two prominent authors who 
wrote against the Jews, viz. Posidonius and Apol- 
lonius Molon (both combated by Josephus in his 
work c. Apion.). In the time of Tiberius a : 
marian named Diogenes lived there, whose habit 
it was to hold disputations only on the Sabbath 
day (Sueton. 7ther. 32). Delos, owing to its politi- 
cal and commercial importance during the Greek 

eriod, was a meeting-point for Oriental traders. 
That Jews with a Greek education were settled 
there about B.c. 100 at the latest, is shown 
by two Greek get eg emanating from the 
island of Rheneia (the burying-place of the in- 
habitants of Delos). The two inscriptions in 
question are of an imprecatory order, invokin 

ivine vengeance on the unknown murderers o 

two maidens. The prayers are unquestionably 
Jewish; the inscriptions are shown by the char- 
acter of the writing to be not Jater than the end 
of the 2nd or the beginning of the Ist cent. B.C. 
(cf., on these interesting inscriptions, Deissmann, 
Philologus, xi. [1902] 252-265). Acts in favour of 
the Jews of Delos, belonging to the time of Cesar, 
are quoted by Josephus in Ané, XIV. x. 8 and 14. 
We have evidence, further, of the presence of 
Jews at Paros (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 8), Melos (Anf, 
Xvu. xii 1; BJ UU. vii. 1), and Myina (CIG 
9894). 
9. ROME.—When we to Italy, we find that 
Rome in particular was the home of a Jewish com- 
munity which could be counted by thousands. 
According to Valerius Maximus (I. iii. 2), Jews 
were expelled from Rome by the pretor Hispalus 
as early as the year B.C. 139, in consequence of 
their attempts at proselytizing (the passage, which 
has not survived in the original, reads thus, as 
extracted by Nepotianus: ‘Judgeos quoque, qui 
Romanis tradere sacra sua conati erant, idem 
Hispalus urbe exterminavit’; or, as given by 
Paris: ‘Idem Judseos, qui Sabazi Jovis cultu 
Romanos inficere mores conati erant, repetere 
domos suas coegit’ (Sabazius is a Phrygian 
divinity ; there is here manifestly .a confusion 
with ZaBaé6 = Heb. nixgy Zéba’éth)). Since, accord 
ing to 1 Mac 14% 15°, at that very time (B.C. 
140-139) a Jewish embassy was sent to Rome by 
the high priest Simon, it would ap as if the 
propayanda referred to had been the work of 
parties in the train of this embassy (not the work 
of the members themselves). 

The earliest witness to the existence of a Jewish 
colony in Italy (s.e. probably in Rome) is Cicero, 


pro Flacco, 28, from whom we learn that already 


in the time of Flaccus (i.e. B.C. 62-61) Italy was 
one of the places from which Jewish money was 
wont to be sent to Jerusalem. It was just then 
that the Jewish community at Rome received a 
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large reinforcement pnroegl those of their country- 
men whom Pompey brought there as prisoners of 
war (B.C. 61). The latter were sold as slaves, but 
were soon afterwards set at liberty, as they proved 
an awkward possession to their masters (Philo, 
Legatto ad Gatum, § 23 (ed. Mangey, ii. 568)). 
There were many Jews in the audience when 
Cicero delivered his s h in defence of Flaccus, 
in the year B.C. 59 (Cicero, é/.c.). On the death of 
Cesar, their great protector, a multitude of Jews 
continued their lamentations for whole nights be- 
side his funeral pyre (Sueton. Cesar, 84). In the 
time of Augustus the Jews were already counted 
by thousands; we are told that a Jewish deputa- 
tion, which came to Rome after the death of Herod, 
was joined on its arrival by 8000 Jews (Jos. Ant. 
XVII. xi. 1; BJ IL vi. 1). By the time of Tiberius 
repressive measures had be A resolution of 
the Senate was in the year A.D. 19, whereby 
all the Jews in Rome capable of bearing arms were 
deported to Sardinia to perform military service 
there, while the rest were banished from the city 
(Jos. Ant. XVIII. iii. 5; Sueton. Tider. 36; Tac. 
Annal. ii. 85; the last named speaks of banish- 
ment from Jtaly). This measure was inspired 
maces f by Sejanus; after the fall of the latter, in 
A.D. 31, Tiberius once more adopted a friendly 

licy towards the Jews (Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, 
s 24 [ed. Mangey, ii. 569]). We may therefore 
suppose that he granted them ission to return 
to the city. In any case, they had once more 
gathered in Rome at the time of Claudius, for he, 
too, made an attempt to expel them from the city. 
Suetonius tells us that this step was taken owing to 
the violent tumults ‘impulsore Chresto’ [.e. occa- 
sioned by the preaching of Christ]. But the edict 
of banishm ent, issued probably in the year 49, was 
not enforced, but restricted mes to a prohibiting 
of any assembling on the part of the Jews (a decree 
of we ern is spoken of in Ac 18? and by Sueton. 
Claud. 25; but, according to Dio Cass. Ix. 6, 
Claudius, owing to the difficulty of carrying it into 
effect, contented himself with withdrawing from 
the Jews the right of assembly [éxéAeuse nh cvva- 


feat The year 49 is given as the date by 
rosius [VII. vi. 15], who appeas: incorrectly 
indeed, to Josephus). Since the prohibition of 


assembling was equivalent to a prohibition of 
worship, the existence of the Jews in Rome was 
seriously endangered. But they succeeded, we 
know not how, in surviving even this crisis as well 
as many later ones, for, as Dio Cassius (xxxvii. 17) 
sums up their crepe ‘though often oppressed, 
they always exhibi he most vigorous power of 
growth.’ Educated Roman society looked down 
on them with contempt. The satirists, Horace, 
Persius, Martial, Juvenal, made them the butt of 
their wit (cf. Hausrath, Neutest. Zettgeschichte?, 
iii. 383-392). Yet they constituted a factor of no 
little importance in public life. Even at the Im- 
perial court they entered into manifold relations, 
whether as slaves or as officials of higher rank. 
The Jewish societies of the Ad’youorjo.m and the 
"Aypirmhaco (see, on these, below, § ii.) were in all 
probability societies formed of placemen of Augus- 
tus and Agrippa. The empress Livia had a Jewish 
slave, Akme (Jos. Ant. XVI. v. 7; BJI. xxxii. 6, 
xxxill. 7). The emperor Claudius had friendly 
relations with Alexander (var. lect. Lysimachus], 
the Jewish alabarch of Alexandria, who had served 
his mother Antonia as minister of finance (Jos. 
Ant. XIX. v. 1). At the court of Nero we find a 
Jewish actor, Alityrus (Jos. Vita, 3). Poppa 
herself is spoken of as Geovef#s, and she was always 
ready to lend her aid in obtaining a favourable 
response from the emperor to petitions brought to 
him by Jews (Jos. Ant. XX. vill. 11; Vita, 3). 

The dwellings of the Jews were situated at first 


and predominantly in the division of the city 
across the Tiber, which they occupied entirely in 
the time of Augustus (Philo, Legatw ad Gaium, 
§ 23 [ed. Mangey, ii. 568]: ri» wépay rod T:Pépews 
woranod peydAny ris “Pwuns drorouhy, fy obx tryréea 
Karexouerny cal olxoupérny wpds "lovéalwy), But ata 
later period they spread into other divisions of the 
city as well. We find them in the Campus Martius 
and in the very midst of the Roman business world, 
namely, in the Subura (see below, § ii.). Juvenal 
makes the jocular assertion that the sacred grove 
of Egeria before the Porta Capena was let to 
Jews and swarmed with Jewish beggars (Sad. iii. 
12-16). As to the interna] organization of the 
communities and the stage of culture they had 
reached, we derive information from the numerous 
tomb-inscriptions, composed for the most part in 
bad Greek but also in Latin, which have been 
found in the subterranean burying-places before 
the gates of Rome. These belong to somewhere 
between the 2nd and 4th cent. a.D. The Greek 


tomb-inscriptions known go about fifty years 
ago are collected in CJG iv. Nos. 9901-9926. They 
emanate probably for the most from a cemete 


before the Porta Portuensis which was discove 

in 1602, but whose site is now unknown. Rich 
materials were supplied by the cemetery discovered 
some forty years ri in the Vigna Randanini on 
the Via Appia (cf. Garrucci, Cumitero deglt antichs 
Ebrei scoperto recentemente in Vigna Randanini, 
Roma, 1862; also the same author’s Dissertazions 
archeologiche di vario argomento, vol. ii. Roma, 
1865, pp. 150-192). Since then some other ceme- 
teries have been discovered, but these do not con- 
tain many inscriptions. Five inscriptions from a 
cemetery in Porto are given, from communications 
of de Hossi, by Derenbourg in Mélanges Renier, 
1887, pp. 437-441. For some Latin ones, see CJL 
vi. Nos. 29756-29763. A complete collection of all 
the Jewish-Greek and Latin tomb-inscriptions at 
Rome known down to 1896 is given by Vogelstein. 
Rieger in Geschichte der Juden in 1. $1806) 
459-483. See also Berliner, Geschichte der Juden 
tn Rom, i. (1893). 

10. THE REST OF ITALY, AND SPAIN, GAUL, 
GERMANY.—The presence of Jews in these locali- 
ties is not for the most part demonstrable before 
the period of the later empire. Relative antiquity 
belongs to the Jewish community at Puteoli (Dike- 
archia), the principal port for the trade between 
Italy and the East. In addition to Phenicians and 
other Orientals we meet here with Jews as well, at 
the latest about the beginning of the Christian era 
(Jos. Ang. XVII. xii. 1; BJ IL vii. 1), But even in 
a petty town like Le) eae their presence is demon- 
strable at the date of the destruction of the place, 
A.D. 79. The names ‘Sodoma’ and ‘Gomora’ are 
scratched on the wall of a house; and not only 
‘Maria,’ which might be the feminine of Marius, 
but ‘ Martha,’ occurs. The following also are found 
on earthen vessels: ‘ mur{ia] cast{a],’ and ‘ um) 
cast{um] or cast{imoniale],’ with which Pliny, 
AN xxxi. 95 (Mau, Pompei in Leben und Kunst, 
1900, p. 15f.). 

In the period of the later empire the Jews were 
specially numerous in Southern Italy (see Neu- 
bauer, ‘The Early Settlement of the Jews in 
Southern Italy’ in JQP iv. [1892] 606-625). In 
Apulia and Calabria during the 4th cent. there 
were many places where the communal offices could 
not be properly filled, because the Jewish inhabit- 
ants declined to accept them (see the decree of the 
ro paar Arcadius and Honorius [a.D. 398) in 
Co Theodosianus, XII. i. 158) At Venosa 
(Venusia in Apulia, the birthplace of Horace) a 
Jewish catacomb has been discovered, with numer- 
ous inscriptions in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, be- 
longing to somewhere about the 6th cent. AR 
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(Ascoli, Iseriziont inedite 0 mal note greche latine 
ebraiche di anticht sepolcri giudatcr del Napoli- 
tano, Torino, 1880; C/JZ ix. Nos. 6195-6241). 
During this later period we meet with Jews also 
at Tarentum, Capua, and Naples, as well as in all 
the principal towns (Syracuse, Palermo, Messina, 
Agrigentum) of Sicily.—They do not appear to have 
been quite so thickly settled in Northern Italy. 
Yet we find them here too in most of the larger 
towns (Ravenna, Aquileia, Bologna, Brescia, Milan, 
Genoa). 

For the other provinces of the West, Spain, 
Gaul, Germany, the testimonies likewise con1- 
mence about the 4th cent. A.D. As it does not 
fall within the scope of the present article to 
examine all these in detail, we would refer the 
reader to Friedlinder, Darstellungen aus der 
Sittengeschichte Roms, iii. [1871] 511 f.; the same 
author’s de Judeorum Coloniis, Kinigsberg, 1876 ; 
and, above all, Th. Reinach, art. ‘Judi’ in 
Daremberg-Saglio’s Dictionnaire des Antiquités 

et romaines. 

ii. ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMUNITIES. — 
Everywhere where Jews lived together in any 
number, they organized themselves into societies, 
with a view to maintaining their uniqueness, safe- 

arding their interests, and practising their wor- 

ip. It is certain that this organization was not 
everywhere the same. Differences in regard to 
the pincer of political rights, differences in 
the degree of authority they were allowed to 
exercise, differences in the stage of culture in the 
Madadge eh mots where Jews lived, brought with 
them differences also in the internal organization. 
Where they formed an imposing political power, 
the constitution was different from what it was in 
instances where they formed only petty, modest, 
private societies. Nevertheless, there are certain 
common features that run through almost the 
whole body of the immense Jewish Diaspora. We 
ean prove both these points from a variety of,ex- 
emilee although in many instances we are unable 
to pursue the details. 

e know practically nothing about the con- 
stitution of the Jewish communities in the Kuph- 
rates districts in pre-Talmudic times. Our survey 
must thus confine itself to the communities within 
the sphere of the Roman sway. 

At Alexandria the Jews, owing to their large 
numbers and their political influence, found them- 
selves in a peculiarly favourable situation. Al- 
though they the rights of citizens (see 
below, § iv.), they constituted a State within a 
State. Not only had they their own residential 
quarters, as mentioned above, but they formed an 
almost independent community, with a kind of 
monarchical head. ‘Their constitution is thus de- 
scribed by Strabo (ap. Jos. Ant. XIV. vii. 2): ‘ But 
there is also an ethnarch at their head, who rules 
the people and dispenses justice, and sees that 
obligations are fulfilled and statutes observed, like 
the archon of an independent State’ (xa@lorara: 82 
wal éOrdpyns abriv, 8s Soe? re 7d EOvos xal diairg 
xploes xal cupBoralwy éxtpedctras xal wpocrayudrur, 
ws ay wodsrelas Apxwr abroredots). The maintainin 
of this gd was materially facilita 
during the Imperial period by the circumstance 
that, from the last of the lemies down to 
Septimius Severus, Alexandria, unlike nearly all 
Hellenistic towns, had no city Senate (Spartian, 
Severus, 17; Dio Cassius, li. 17). In the time of 
Augustus a certain modification of the condition 
of things ap to have taken place. It is, 
indeed, coed. ia the decree of the emperor 
Claudius (ap. Jos. Ant. XIX. v. 2) that even 
A after the death of the ethnarch who 
held offiee any the administration of Aquila 
(10-11 a.D., see Lphemeris Epigraphica, vii. 448 
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(=CIL iii. Suppl. No. 12046)], ‘did not prevent 
the appointment of ethnarchs’ (xal xaé’ dy xa:pdy 
’"Axvhas fv év 'Adetavdpela, reXeurfoayros rod Tay 
"Iovéalwy ¢Ovdpxov, rdév LeBacrdy ph KexwduKévar 
cOvdpxas ylyvecGa:). But the whole object of 
Claudius in this decree is to insist that even 
under Augustus the political rights and the re- 
ligious freedom of the Jews in Alexandria had not 
been diminished. This is not at all irreconcilable 
with a certain modification of the internal con- 
stitution. But we are ST treme told by Philo that 
such a modification was introduced by Augustus. 
His statement is to the effect that, when the 
Jewish genarch died, Magius Maximus, who was 
on the point of undertaking for the second time 
the office of administrator of Egypt, received in- 
structions from Augustus that a gerusia was to be 
appointed to mannee the affairs of the Jews (in 

accum, § 10 [ed. Mangey, ii. 527f.]: rijs qyerépas 
yepovoias, hy 6 owrhp xal ebepyérns LeBaords éwipednoo- 
pévny tov ‘Tovdacxay efAero, werd thr rod yerdpyou 
TeXeuriy, Std rwv wpds Mdyvor Mdécuory évrodwr, 
HANovra wade éx’ Alytrrov xal ris xwpas émirporevery 
{the traditional Md-yvoy of the MS is incorrect, 
the name was Magius Maximus, see C/L ix. No. 
1125}).. Accordingly, we may probably suppose 
that the differeuce between this later and the 
earlier organization consisted in the substitution 
of a gerusia for the monarchical authority of the 
ethnarch, or in the setting up of a gerusia side by 
side with him. In favour of the Jatter rappesiion 
it can be urged that the decree of Claudius ap- 
pears to presuppose the continued existence of 
ethnarchs even after the interposition of Augustus. 
At the same time, it is also possible that Claudius 
only means to say in general that the Jews still 
continued to have their own superiors (¢@rdpyaz). 
The yepovola and the dpyxorvres at ita h are 
further mentioned by Philo several times in the 
same context (§ 10 [ed. Mangey, ii. 528]: ray dd 
Tis yepovolas rpets Avdpes; tb. werawepapuévy wpbrepoy 
rovs dperdépous dpxorras 5 tb. p. 528 f. rods &pyorras, 
Thy yepovolay; 16. § 14 [p. 534] ray per dpydvrwv). 
Josephus mentions the mpwretorvres ris yepovolas 
(BJ vii. x. 1). According to the principal poses’ 
of Philo (§ 10 [ed. Mangey, ii. 527 £4), laccus 
caused thirty-eight members of the gerusia to be 
dragged into the theatre and scourged there. The 
whole number was, accordingly, greater than this; 
it may have been seventy, after the model of the 
Sanhedrin at Jerusalem. In any case the dpyovres 
were not the whole body of the yepovala, but only 
its committee of management. This is clear not 
only from the statements of Philo, but from the 
standing usage of the Greek word.*—A widely 
diffused error is the identification of the Egyptian 
alabarch with the Jewish ethnarch. The first 
named office was a purely civil one, although, of 
course, it was repeatedly held by Jews of note (see 
below, § iv.). 

* In the abo t is paid to 
Letter of Aristens be s, which, if tet oe iiore procine: woud 
supply us with information regarding the organization of the 
Alexandrian Jews about the year B.C. ., The passage 
(Aristes Epist., ed. Wendland, § 310) reads: oveverss of iapsis xecl 
wav ipunvies of wpiecButipe xal vay ani TOU wediviiares of £8 
fryetjeeves vod WAGGous wor (this, which is the text of our MSS, is 
reproduced exactly in Euseb. Prep. Evang. vi v. 6; Jos. 
Ant. xm. tL 18 (ed. Niese, § 108) gives a free summary of the 
contents of the passage). Since there is no sufficient reason for 
deleting the ss before Are spay there are four classes men- 
tioned : (1) the prieste, (2) the elders of the interpreters, (8) the 
elders of the weAirsuyn of the Jews, (4) the hy or tou wArGout 
(cf, the opus of Wendland in Festsch ur Joh. Vah 
1900, p. 128). The last two classes answer to the yspeusia an 
the aprorrss as organized by Augustus. It would thus a 
as if the organization in those early times had been similar to 
what it again became subsequent to the time of Augustu 
whereas in the intervening period it had more of a monarcbi 
form. There is, indeed, nothing strange in a modification of 
the constitution having taken place more than once in the 
course of three centuries. But the statement of peseudo- 
Aristeas is too vague to build certain conclusions upon. 
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When we take a survey of what we know other- 
wise about the constitution of the communities of 
the Diaspora, certain common features show them- 
selves amidst many local ditferences. 

1. One point in which a difference shows itself 
concerns the name for the community. In so far as 
the latter forms an independent political corpora- 
tion, it is called woAlrevpa. This term, however, 
is found only in the case of Alexandria (Aristee 
Epist. § 310), and of Berenike in Cyrenaica. In 
the latter instance the word occurs in a decree set 
up by the Jewish community in honour of the 
Roman governor, M. Tittius (C/G 5361 ; see fac- 
simile in Roschach’s Catalocue of the Museum of 
Toulouse [where the inscription now is], Musée de 
Toulouse, Catalogue des Antiquités, 1865, No. 
225): &Sote rots Apxovo. cal ry mwodtTedpaTe TOY ev 
Bepevixy ‘lovdalwy. The names of the dpyovres who 
stood at the head of the roXirevza are given at the 
beginning of the decree; there are nine of them. 
(On the use of woXlrevya in a similar sense, see 
Perdrizet, ‘Le woAlrevza des Cauniens & Sidon’ in 
Revue archéol., trois. Série, xxxv. [1899] 42-48 ; 
and Wendland, Aristee Epist., Index, s.v.). 

In most towns the Jews formed at first a colony 
of foreigners side by side with the body of citizens. 
This is the condition implied in the expressions 
xato.xta (inscription at Hierapolis: déce: ry xarorxlg 
Tov év ‘Teparéve Karoxovvrwy ‘Tovdalwy ; cf. Ramsay, 
Expositor, Feb. 1902, p. 96 f.), Xads (inscription at 
Hierapolis: dworeloes rq aw Ta "Iovéaiwv), vos 
(inscription at Smyrna: ddce ry tOve Trav 'Tovdalwy).* 
These various designations all express the fact 
that the Jews belonged to a foreign nation, and in 
Greek towns were counted non-citizens. 

The commonest designation, however, especially 
in later times, is cvvaywyf. In Greek usage this 
word occurs only in the sense of ‘assembly,’ 
‘festal gathering.’ Thus, for instance, c. 200 B.C., 
in the so-called Testament of Epikteta (C/G 2448 
=Inscriptiones Grece insularum maris Aga, 
fasc. iii. No. 330), the society which is to attend 
to the hero-cult instituted by Epikteta is called 
7d xowdy, but the annual gathering of the society 
cuwayuryd (col. iv. line 23 f. ray 52 ouvayuryay .. . 
ylvecOar én unui Aedguvly dy rp povcely xad’ Exacroy 
bros duépas rpeis), But in Jewish usage cuvayory? 
stands for the community as a corporation (in the 
LXX it mostly represents my; see art. CONGRE- 
GATION in vol.i.). This term has the most general 
sense, and hence could be retained even when the 
Jews through Greek culture and participation in 
the rights of citizenship had become assimilated 
to the rest of the inhabitants. They then formed 
a ‘society’ for the protection of their religious 
intereste. We can adduce instances of the use of 
cuvaywyh in this sense from inscriptions in Asia as 
well as at Rome. So, for instance, in Asia: at 
Phokeea (4 cuvaywyh éreiunoev roy 'Tovdalwy Tdriov 
Zrpdrwves), Akmonia in Phrygia (ods revas xal 7 
cwaywyh érelunoev), Pantikapseeum (cuvertrporeovons 
5¢ xal ris cuvaywyijs Tdr ‘Tovdalwy),. 

At Rome the Jews were not, as at Alexandria, 
organized as a single great corporation, such a 
thing being apparently not tolerated by the author- 
ities. They had, on the contrary, to content them- 
selves with the more modest position of a number 
of small private societies. Each society had its 
special name. The following names are preserved 
in the inscriptions: 1. cuvayuryn At-youornaiwy (CIC 
9902, 9903 = Fiorelli, Catalogo del Museo Nazionale 
dt Napoli: Iscrizioni latine, Nos. 1956, 1960; 
CIL vi. No. 29757; REJ xiii. 4% 2. cuvaywyh 
‘Ayptrmnolwy (CIG 9907). 8 ‘Synagoga Bolummi’ 
(CIEL vi. No. 29756). These three societies are 
named after prominent persons [Bolumnus is= 


“In the case of the inscriptions that have been already 
quoted in § & we give here only the references. 
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Volumnus], whether for the reason that the mem 
bers were in the service of these men (cf. Ph 4* 
of éx ris Kalcapos oixias), or because the latter wera 
the patrons of the societies. Since we meet with 
"Aypermyjove as well as Atvyousrjo.n side by side, 
the reference is doubtless to the first Augustus 
and his friend Agrippa. The name assumed by 
the societies would be retained even after the 
death of their patrons. Other societies take their 
name from the quarter of the city of Rome in 
which their members lived, namely, —4 The 
Kapurjorn, called after the Campus Martius (CJG 
9905 [more correctly in Garrucci, Dissertaziont, ii. 
188, No. 4]; also Garrucci, /.c. ii. 161, No. 10; 
CIL vi. No. 29756 ‘mater synagogarum Campi et 
Bolumni’). § The :Souvpnoiw, named from the 
Subura, one of the most frequented quarters in 
Rome, a centre of trade and business life (CJG 
6447 = Fiorelli, Catalogo, No. 1954). The followi 
additional synagogues are also known :—6. 
ouvayuryh AlBpéwy, presumably that of the Hebrew- 
speaking Jews (C/G 9909 ; Mélanges Renter, 1887, 
p. 439= Kaibel, Jnser. Gr. Sicil. e¢ Ital., No. 945). 
7. A ovvayuryh 'Edalas, named after the symbol of 
the olive tree (CJG 9904; de Rossi, Bullettino ds 
archeol. crist. v. p. 16). 8 At Porto a cuvaywyh 
Trav Kapxapynolwv, which derived its name from the 
occupation of its members, who were calcarienses, 
‘lime-burners’ (Mélanges Renter, 440; and in CIJG 
9906 we should in all probability read not Kaz- 
Sie but Kadxapyoiwy [see Garrucci, Csmitero, 
38 f.]). 

An isolated occurrence of another designation 
for the Jewish corporation of a city has yet to be 
mentioned, namely, the ‘ Universitas Judseorum 

ui in Antiochensium civitate constituti sunt.’ 

his is found in an Imperial statute of the year 
A.D. 213 (Codex Justin. I. ix. 1). 

2. A pretty extensive uniformity appears to 
have prevailed in the matter of the organization 
anq titles of the ee of the community. Almost 
everywhere we have evidence that the managing 
committee bore the name Gpyovwres. 1. For Alex- 
andria we have to refer to the above-cited passages 
from Philo. 2. For Berenike in Cyrenaica see in 
like manner the above-mentioned inscription, 
according to which there were nine dpyorvres at the 
head of the Jewish woNlreyxa. 3. At Antioch a 
Jewish dpyw» is incidentally mentioned by Josephus 
(BJ vu. iii. 3). 4 At Tlos in Lycia the office of 
Jewish archon (dpxorvrela) is referred to in an in- 
scription (see above). 5. For North Africa we 
have the testimony of Tertullian, who names quite 
generally, amongst other Jewish offices, that of 
&pxwy (de Corona, 9: ‘Quis denique patriarches, 
quis prophetes, quis levites aut sacerdos aut 
archon, quis vel postea apostolus aut evangelizator 
aut episcopus invenitur coronatus?’).. It 18 there- 
fore extremely probable that the archon mentioned 
in a Latin inscription in Utica is a Jewish one 
(CIL viii. No. 1205, also Addenda, p. 931). 6. In 
Italy, too, the title appears to have been in general 
use. In a Homily for the birthday of St. John 
(printed among the works of Chrysostom in edi- 
tions prior to that of Montfaucon, e.g. ed. Paris, 
t. i1., 1687), which takes account of the conditions 
of Italy in the time of the later empire, it is made 
a matter of reproach to the Jews that, in opposi- 
tion to the law of God, they begin the year, not in 
spring but in the month of September: ‘mensem 

eptembrem ipsum novum annum sdariaeg ie quo 
et mense magistratus sibi designant, quos Archontas 
vocant.” When we turn to the Jewish inscriptions 
of Italy we meet with the title at Capua (C/L x. 
No. 3905 ‘ Alfius Juda arcon arcosynagogus’), at 
Porto near Rome (Kaibel, Jnscr. Gr. Sictl. et Jtal., 
No. 949 KAavétos "Iwofs dpxwv), and with special 
frequency at Rome itself (CJG 9906, 6447, 6337) 
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Garrucci, Cimifero, 35, 51, 61, 67, also the same 
anthor’s Dissertazioni, ii. 158, No. 4, 164, Nos. 15, 
16, 17, 18; de Rossi, Bullettino, v. 16).—At Rome 
each of the societies, it is certain, had its own 
archons. They were elected, according to the 
Homily just named, annually in the month of 
September. There might be re-election (dis dpxwy, 
CIG 9910; Garrucci, Cumitero, 47); nay, it would 
appear as if an archon might be elected for life, for 
this is the probable meaning of the repeatedly 
recurring d:4 Biov (C/JZ x. No. 1893 ‘ Ti. Claudius 
Philippus dia viu et gerusiarches’; CIG 9907 
Zwonos 5a Blov cwvayuwyis ’Ayperwyolwv). Cf., in 
general, Wesseling, De Juda@orum archontibus ad 
snscriptionem Berenicensem, 1738; Schiirer, Die 
Gemeindeverfassung der Juden in Kom in der 
Kaiserzeit nach den Inschriften dargestellt, 1879. 

It is only for Italy that the presence of the title 
yepoveépxns or yepovordpywy is demonstrable. 

e first of these forms is found in the tomb- 
inscriptions at Rome (CJG 9902 = Fiorelli, Catalogo, 
No. 1956; Garrucci, Cimitero, 51, 62, 69, Dis- 
sertazioni, ii. 183, No. 27) and in the neighbourhood 
of Naples (CJZ x. No. 1893); the other occurs at 
Venosa (CIL ix. Nos. 6213, 6221). The title can 
have no other meaning than ‘president of the 
gerusta.” We thus learn from it, what without 
this evidence might have been assumed, that the 
communities had not only dpxorvres but also a 
yepovola. The fact that, in spite of this, the title 
rpeoSvrepos nowhere occurs in the numerous tomb- 
inscriptions at Rome, is instructive. The elders 
were not officials in the Prone sense, they were 
the confidential advisers of the community. Hence 
wpecBirepos was not a title. It is not till a very 
late period that we find it so employed (¢.g. at 
Venosa, and that even in the case of women, CIL 
ix. Nos. 6209, 6226, 6230, cf. also Codex Theo- 
dosianus, XVI. vili. 2, 13, 14). 

The office of dpywruvdywyos (EV ‘ruler of the 
e’) was quite palpate established. We 
ean prove its existenve for all the niavia Li pain 
of the Jewish Diaspora. 1. Egypt ( rian’s 
alleged letter to Servianus ap. Vopiscus, Vita 
Saturnini, 8). 2. Asia Minor: Antioch in Pisidia 
(Ac 13%), Cilicia a ra Her. xxx. 11), Smyrna 
(inscription in REJ vii. 161f.), Myndos in Caria 
(REJ xlii. 1-4), Akmonia in Phrygia (see above, 
p. 94*, for inscription ; in this instance an dpxiourd- 
lov). 3. Greece: Corinth (Ac 188-27), 
fEgina (CIG 9894). 4. Italy: Rome (C/G 9906; 
Garrucci, Cimitero, 67), Capua (CJL x. No. 3905), 
Venosa (CIL ix. Nos. 6201, 6205, 6232), Brescia 
(Kaibel, Inser. Gr. Sicil. et Ital., No. 2304). 5. 
Africa: Hammam-Lif near Carthage (inscription 
on the mosaic pavement of the synagogue), ea 
in Mauretania (Acta Marciane, iv. 1; REJ xliv. 
8). 6 The Roman empire in general (Codex 

lanus, XVI. vill. 4, 13, 14). 

The duty of the dpxyicurdyuryos was to take 
charge of the public worship. Since there was no 
official preacher in Jewish communities, any quali- 
fied member of the congregation being permitted 
to read the Scripture lessons or deliver an address 
or lead in prayer, it was necessary to have an 
official to direct and watch over the exercise of 
this freedom by the members. This was the 
dpxtourd-yuryos (Heb. nojpo Man). He had to fix on 
the reader of the lessons and the leader in prayer, 
and to invite competent persons to address the 
one eee (Ac 13). To him fell the general 
duty of seeing that nothing unseemly took place 
in the synagogue (Lk 13%), and he had doubtless 
to take care also that the agogue buildin 
were kept in proper repair. He belonged to the 
number of the dpyovres of the community, but his 
office was a more special one than that of the 
dpxorres in general; hence the two oflices are 


named side by side as distinct (C7G 9906; Garrucci, 
Cimitero, 67; CIL x. No. 3905; Ac 14? [according 
to the text of D: of d¢ &pyiovvdywyor rw "lovdalws 
cal ol Gpxovres ris cuvaywyifs]). Since we meet 
with a yepovordpyns side by side with the dpyicurd- 
yuryos in the tomb-inscriptions of Rome and Venosa, 
those two offices also are to be regarded as distinct. 
That is to say, the dpxy:ourdyuryos was not, as such, 
at the same time the head and president of the 
Ly pater It is quite possible, however, that out- 
side Italy {it is only in this country that we hear 
of a yepovordpxns] both offices were united in one 
person. 

Finally, we encounter pretty frequently in the 
inscriptions the titles pater synagoge and mater 
synagoge :—mrarhp auvayuwyhs (C/G 9904, 9905, 
9908, 9909; Garrucci, Cimstero, 52, Dissertazioni, 
li. 161, No. 10; Mélanges Renter, 440); ‘ paten 
synagogre’ (CIL viii. No. 8499; Codex Theo- 

svanus, XVL viii. 4); rarhp tur 'EBpéwy (Mélanges 
Renier, 439 = Kaibel, Inscr. Gr. Sictl. et Ital., No. 
945); marihp rod oréuaros (CIG 9897); warhp aod 
ba Blov (REJ xxxiv. 148); ‘pater,’ without any 
addition (Garrucci, Dissertazioni, ii. 164, No. 18; 
CIL ix. Nos. 6220, 6221); ‘mater synagoges’ (CJL 
v. No. 4411, vi. No. 29756). The very circum. 
stance that the title is found in the feminine as 
well as the masculine form, makes it probable 
that it does not stand for a communal office, 
strictly so called. Nor are we to understand it of 
the patron of the community; it was simply * 
title of honour given to aged members who aA 
deserved well of the community (cf. the statement 
of i in CIG 9904 érwy éxarwy (sic) déxa, and CLL 
vi. No. 29756 ‘que bixit an. lxxxvi. meses vi.’). 

The employment of the terms Apxovres and 
yepovola. shows that the constitution of the Jews 
in the Diaspora was based on the communal con- 
stitution of the Greek cities. There are other 
traces besides this of the strong influence exercised 
by this model upon the external arrangemeuts of 
the Jewish communities. Like the Greek com- 
munes, the Jewish communities honoured deservin 
men and women by the bestowal of a wreath an 
of the proedria. Thus the community of Phokea 
honoured @ woman who had taken upon herself 
the cost of building the synagogue, xpuoy orepdvy 
kal wpoedpla (see above, §i.). The Jewish strategos 
Chelkias was likewise honoured with a golden 
wreath (Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, i. [1900] 
48-56; REJ xl). [1900] 50-54). The community of 
Berenike resolved regarding the Roman governor, 
who had shown himself friendly to the Jews, 
orepavouy dvopacrl xa’ éxdorny aivodory Kal vouunrlay 
orepdvy édatyy xal Anusioxw (CIG 5361). At Alex- 
andria honorific decrees and gifts of this kind, in- 
cluding also such as related to the emperors, were 
exhibited in the vestibules of the synagogues 
(Philo, in Flaccum, § 7 [ed. Mangey, ii. 524}). 
Hence Philo complains that, when the synagogues 
were wrecked by the Alexandrian mob, ‘even the 


shields and golden wreaths and steles and in- 
scriptions in honour of the emperors’ perished in 
the general destruction (Legatw ad Gaium, § 20 


(ed. Mangey, ii. 665): xai cwrd ras ovyxadaipebeloas 
kal cupmpnoGeloas Tay avroxparépwr ryids doridwy xal 
orepdvuy éerixptowy kal ornd\Gy kal éwvypapov). 

The influence of Greek processes of law shows 
itself in the Jewish legal instruments affecting 
manumission of slaves, found at Pantikapseum 
(Latyschev, Inscriptiones antique ore septentr. 
Ponti Euzini, Nos. 52, 53).—In Asia Minor there 
was a widely recognized right to exact a money 

nalty for the unauthorized use of a grave. 

ence in a multitude of tomb-inscriptions we find 
& warming against such an act, with a specification 
of the fine that would be incurred. Penal cautions 
of this kind, couched exactly in the terms usual in 
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other quarters, may be read also on Jewish tombs 
at Smyrna, Hierapolis in Phrygia, Tlos in Lycia, 
Korykos in Cilicia (see above, §i.). The fines are 
to be paid either to the Imperial fiscus or to the 
Jewish community (rg Eve ray ‘lovdaiwy [at 
Smyrna], rg Aag ray 'lovdalwy, ry Karola Tov 
"Iovdalwy [at Hierapolis]), or to both.—To Greek 
influence should probably be attributed also the 
bestowal of titles and honorary offices upon women. 
In Greek communes and societies we encounter 
women with such titles as rpvrams, creparndipos, 
yupvaclapxos, dywrobéris, Sexdwrpwros; 80 amongst 
the Jews we have dpyiourdywyos (at Smyrna [RES 
vii. 161 ff.], and Myndos in Caria [(REVJ xlii 1-4)), 
axpeoBurépa, and ‘mater synagogs’ (see above). 

But, in spite of this extensive adoption of Greek 
forms, the influence of Greece upon the Jewish 
communities must not be exaggerated. Not only 
their religion, but even their civil law was retained 
by them as far as possible. Everywhere they 
laid the greatest stress upon justice being adminis- 
tered in the bosom of Jewish communities xara 
rods warplous yéuous (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 17). And this 
jurisdiction of their own was to a large extent 
conceded to them by the heathen authorities. 

iii, TOLERATION AND RECOGNITION BY THE 
STATE AUTHORITIES.—The framework of political 
rights into which the Jewish communities had to 
fit themselves, varied in different places and at 
different times. We may distinguish some three 
forms under which the communities in the Diaspora 
attained to a political existence; and all three 
have more or less numerous analogues. 

1. The nearest enalcey. is that of the settlements 
of foreigners, especially Orientals, in the at 
trading cities of the Greco-Roman world. In all 
the great seaports of the Mediterranean, during 
the era of Hellenism we meet with Eyyptian, 
Phoenician, Syrian traders, who not only carry on 
their business in passing, but are permanentl 
settled there in greater or smaller numbers, an 
have formed themselves into close corporations for 
the defence of their commun interests. They built 
their temples, maintained their religious service, 
and supported one another in their material inter- 


ests. ttlements of this kind are known to us from 
inscriptions, particularly at Athens (Egyptians, 
Kereets from prus, Sidonians), Delos ( ians, 


Egyptians), Puteoli (Tyrians, Bery- 
tenses). The members of the corporation lived in 
the city as strangers (non-citizens), but their 
society enjoyed toleration and recognition from the 
State authorities. To this class belonged, without 
any doubt, the oldest settlements of the Jews in 
many places. They formed a carol, t.¢. a colony 
of foreigners, separate from the political commune. 

2. Another analogy is presented by the private 
societies which existed in enormous numbers and in a 
great variety of forms throughout the whole of the 
Greco-Roman world. Religious or commercial in- 
teresta, or both together, led in ancient as in later 
times to the forming of Sel, home many ‘unions’ (@laco, 
Epaya, collegia), which their own administration 
of funds, and exercised a certain discipline over their 
members. In looking after their own affairs they 
occupied an independent position in relation to the 

litical commune similar to that of the colonies of 
oreigners just described, but were distinguished 
from them the circumstance that (at least as a 
rule and for the most part) they consisted of natives, 
whether citizens and freedmen, or non-citizens and 
slaves. To this class belong most of the Jewish 
communities in later times. For the more the Jews 
became assimilated to their surroundings, the more 
and passed from the position of foreigners to that 
of homeborn, icularly in instances where they 
sed the rights of citizenship. With all this, 
owever, they appear as a rule to have retained a 
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certain ition of isolation, for the amount of 
jurisdiction which, with the consent of the city 
authorities, they exercised within their own circle 
was, 80 far as we know, for the most part greater 
than was conceded to other religious or trades 
unions. * 

3. A third analogue to the communities of the 
Jewish Diaspora is seen in the corporations of 
Greeks and ns in non-Greek or non-Romase 
countries. The Greeks, in view of the wide diffu- 
sion of Hellenism, had less occasion for forming 
such corporations. These were much commoner 
where Romans were concerned. As the rulin 
nation, the Romans outside Italy everywhere lai 
claim to a unique position. They were subject 
neither to taxation by the communes nor to the 
jurisdiction of the city authorities, but formed in- 
dependent bodies alongside of the communal socie- 
ties of the particular cities in which they lived. 
Examples of this kind are to be met with in great 
numbers throughout the whole extent of the Roman 
Empire (Mommsen, CJL iii. Su B . 1306, on No. 
724: " Mitteis, Reicherecht und olksrecht in den 
Ostlichen Provinzen des rimischen Kaiserreichs, 
1891, pp. 143-158). It is with this vet d inde- 
pendent position which these associations held in 
or rather alongside the communes, that we may 
compare the position of the Jews in Alexandria 
and in the city of C e as described by Strabo 
(ap. Jos. Ant. XIV. vil. 2). For here they were not 
subject, as would appear, to the rule of the com- 
munal authorities, but conetituted an independent 
corporation side by side with the rest of the body 
of citizens. Their independence thus went beyond 
what was enjoyed by the first two classes above 
described. oe 

A uniform presupposition in all these political 
pe ea was State toleration us the Jewish 

tus. This was enjoyed by the communes almost 
everywhere and at most periods of time. In the 
empires of the Ptolemies and the Seleucids the 
religious freedom of the Jews was a matter of 
course. But the early Ptolemies and Seleucids 
also conferred important political rights upon their 
Jewish subjects (see below, § iv.).t Antiochus the 
Great protected the cultns at Jerusalem by royal 
statutes (Jos. Ant. XI. iii. 3,4). [The genuineness 
of these is, indeed, disputed (see Biichler, Die 
Tobiaden und die Oniaden, 1899, pp. 143-171; 
Willrich, Judaica, 1900, pp. 48f., 58-60), but 
on what appear to the present writer insufl- 
cient grounds. The genuineness is held, amongst 
others, by Ed. Meyer, Die Entstehung des Juden- 
thums, 1896, pp. 66, 68]. The persecution of the 
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irth, and to them alone, whereas in the later they belonged to 
all who professed the Jewish religion, and to them alone. But, 
in the opinion of the present writer, this is pushing an ob- 
servation which is correct in iteelf to far too a t, 
when an actual juristic formula is thus arrived at. Even during 
the period of the late empire the Jews were still in many 
instances regarded as a ‘people’ (the inscription of Smyrna re 
idvu ras ‘lovdciwy dates at the earliest from the 8rd cent. a.p., 
and even the inscriptions of Hierapolis must be placed sub- 
sequent to a.D. 70). And it was just the later emperors who 


sought to prevent the ‘confession’ from being extended 
beyortd the circle of the Jewish nation; that is to say, they 
granted privileges only to the people, and not to the con- 
tession. f correct 


Mom msen’s view, however, will be 
to this extent, that the Jews, as time went on, advanced 
more and more from the first of the above two classes to the 
second. 

t Cf., on the friendly disposition of the early Ptolemies ta 
the Jews, in general, Jos. c. Apion. ii. 4,5.—A Ptolemy once 
actually granted the right of asylum to a Jewish 
(CIL iii. Suppl. No. 6583 Boss ore vay rae Evepyitys oye 
wpectvy%» aovier. The monarch referred to is probably Ptolemy 
i, for had it been Euergetes 11. = Ptolemy vi, we should ha 7¢ 
expected his consort to be named along with him). 
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Jews by Antiochus Epiphanes was quite an ex- 
ceptional phenomenon. Pre-eminent as a friend 
of the Jews was Ptolemy vi. (Philometor), who 
even permitted a Jewish temple to be built in 
Egypt (see below, §v.). The hostile attitude to 
the Jews assumed by Ptolemy VIL (Physcon) was 
due, not to their religious but their political 
partisanship (Jos. c. Apion. ii. 5). 

The free exercise of their religion was sal icp 
allowed to the Jews also by the Roman legislation, 
which safeguarded it from any attempts at su 

ression by the Greek communes. It was especial fF 

Cesar and Augustus that the Jews were indebted 
for their formal recognition in the Roman Empire. 
A whole series of acts have been preserved for us 
by Josephus (Ané. XIV. x., XVI. vi.), partly resolu- 
tions of the Senate, Rare edicts of Ceesar and 
sinha partly those of Roman officials or of 
communal authorities of the same date. These 
all have the same pu , namely, to secure for 
the Jews the free exercise of their religion and the 
maintenance of their pry ieges (cf., on these acts, 
especially the investigation of Mendelssohn in Acta 
Societatis Phu. Lips., ed. Ritachelius, v. [1875] 87- 
288; also Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1876, cols. 390- 
396 ; Niese in Hermes, xi. [1876] 466-488). While 
Cesar prohibited in general all collegia except 
those that had existed from remote antiquity, the 
Jewish communities were expressly excluded from 
this prohibition (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 8: xal yap Tdios 
Kaisap 6 iyérepos orpariyds xal Owaros dv rp dta- 
rdyuars kwrtwy Odoous cuvdyerOas xara wédty pdvovus 
ToUTovE ovK ExeoAUEEY oUTEe xpNUdTWY cUVELapépELW OUTE 
curdecrva woe). We find, for instance, a Roman 
Official appealing to this decree in warning the 
authorities of Paros not to interfere with the Jews 
in the practice of their relizious observances (Jos. 
d.c.). It is likewise to the influence of Ceesar that 
we should probably trace the four decrees quoted 
by Josephus, Ant. XIv. x. 20-24. The object, 
direct or indirect, of all of them is to guarantee 
to the Jews of Asia Minor (Laodicea, Miletus, 
Halicarnassus, Sardis) the unimpeded exercise of 
their religion. After Ceesar’s death, the two con- 
tending parties vied with one another in maintain- 
ing the privileges of the Jews. On the one hand, 
Do abella, the partisan of Antony, who made 
himself master of Asia Minor in the year B.c. 43, 
confirmed to the Jews the exemption from mili 
service and the religious freedom granted them by 
former governors (Ant. XIV. x. 11, 12). On the 
other hand, M. Junius Brutus, who in the spring 
of the year 42 was making warlike preparations in 
Asia Minor against Antony and Octavianus, per- 
suaded the Ephesians to adopt a resolution frat 
the Jews were not to be interfered with in their 
observance of the Sabbath and their other religi- 
ous practices (Ané. XIV. x. 25). 

] this had the effect of bringing about a legal 
standing, in virtue of which Judaism was a ‘religio 
bicita’ ¢ hout the whole of the Roman Empire 
(Tertull. Apolog. 21, ‘insignissima religio, certe 
licita’ (the expression, by the way, is not a technical 
one in Roman law, which speaks of ‘collegia 
licita ’}). That, amongst others, the Jews in the 
city of Rome enjoyed this legal standing, is speci- 
ally testified by Philo for the time of Augustus 
(Legatio ad Gaium, § 23 [ed. Mangey, ii. 568 f.}). 
It is true, however, that down to the 2nd cent. A.D. 
foreign sacra could be practised only outside the 
‘ pomerium.’ 

The State recognition of the Jewish communities 
is npedane connected with two important con- 
cessions: the right of administering their own 
unds, and jurisdiction over their own members. 
he former of these had a special importance, 
owing to the collecting and transmitting of the 
dues paid to the temple at Jerusalem. The 
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governor Flaccus, a contemporary of Cicero, had 
interfered with this (Cic. in Flaccum, 283; see the 
text of the passage acted above, §i.). The com- 
munal authorities of Asia likewise ap » even 
after the edicts of Cesesar’s time and in spite of 
these, to have continued to act in a similar way. 
The decrees of the time of Augustus accordingly 
bear chiefly upon this point. As pe ugne per- 
mitted the export of sums of money from Rome 
itself (Philo, Tegatio ad Gaium, § 23 [ed. Mangey, 
ii. 568 f.]), it was impressed upon the communes of 
Asia Minor and Cyrene that in this matter they 
must put no obstacle in the way of the Jews (Joa. 
Ant. XVL vi. 2-7; Philo, Legatto ad Gatum, § 40 
[ed. Mangey, il. 592)). 

Of equal importance for the Jewish communities 
was the possession of a jurisdiction of their own. 
Since the Mosaic law has not only to the 
performance of the cultus but also to the relations 
of civil life, placing the latter under the control of 
a Divine law, it was intolerable to the Jewish con- 
science that Jews should be judged by any code of 
laws but their own. Wherever the Jews came 
they brought their own system of law with them, 
and executed justice, according to its standard, in 
the case of their fellow-members. It may be re- 
garded as probable that the employment of their 
own code in civil processes was everywhere sanc- 
tioned by the State authorities, in so far, that is to 
say, a8 complaints of Jews against one another 
were concerned. Not only must this have self- 
evidently been the case at Alexandria, but it is 
witnessed to also for Asia Minor by a despatch 
of Lucius Antonius (governor of the Province of 
Asia, B.C. 50-49) to the authorities of Sardis 
(Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 17: "Iovdaioe wodtrac tuérepor 
wporehOdvres por ewédatay abrovs otvodoy Exar ldlar 
xara rods warplovs wépnous dm’ dpyfs cal réroy fd:07, 
dv @ rd re wpdypara xal ras pds ddAjous dyriacylas 
xplvovew* rolrs re alrncapévas Ys’ éfy woreiy adrois, 
Tnpijca cal émirpéyar Expwa). The terms of this 
despatch show that even those Jews who 
the Roman citizenship (wroAtra: tuérepor), and as 
Roman citizens could have sought redress before 
the conventus civium Romanorum, preferred to 
bring their disputes before the Jewish tribunal 
eins conventus) for decision. Even in the legis- 

ation of the later Imperial period, this Jewish 
jurisdiction continued to be recognized in civil 
cases (Codex Theodosianus, It. i. 10 [Decree of the 
emperors Arcadius and Honorius of the year 398] : 
‘Sane si qui per compromissum, ad similitudinem 
arbitrorum, apud Ju vel patriarchas ex con- 
sensu partium in civili duntaxat negotio putaverint 
litigandum, sortiri eorum judicium jure publico non 
vetentur: eorum etiam sententias provinciarum 
judices exsequantur, tamquam ex sententia cogni- 
ris arbitri fuerint attributi’). 

A jurisdiction of their own in criminal cases, in 
the complete sense of the expression, was certainly 
not conceded to the Jews in most places. On the 
other hand, not only do we meet with undoubted 
instances of the exercise of a correctional police 
authority (see Mommsen, Zeitschrift fiir die 
Neutest. Wissenschaft, ii. [1901] 88f.), but this 
would even a r to have been permitted by the 
State authorities. It is from this point of view 
that we are to understand how Saul of Tarsus 
applied to the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem for full 

wers to punish Jewish Christians living outside 

alestine (Ac 9? 22!9 26"), He himself was after- 
wards as a Christian scourged five times by the 
Jews (2 Co 11%); in these instances we are cer- 
tainly to think, not of Palestinian but of foreign 
Jewish communities. At Corinth the proconsul 
Gallio leaves it to the Jews to proceed against 
St. Paul according to their own judgment, for 
he himself will not act as judge when an offence 
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ain the Jewish religion is concerned (Ac 
1813-16), 

In addition to the freedom of initiative secured 
for the Jews in the instances we have just de- 
scribed, the Roman toleration paid a very large 
regard to their religious sensibilities. One chief 
difficulty concerned the question of military ser- 
vice. Such service was ae impossible for a Jew 
in a non-Jewish army, for on the Sabbath day he 
might neither bear arms nor march more than 2000 
cubits. This question became a specially practical 
one when, on the outbreak of the civil war between 
Cesar and Pompey in the year B.c. 49, the party 
of Pompey commenced the enrolment of troops on 
a large scale all over the East. Inthe Province of 
Asia alone the consul Lentulus raised two legions 
of Roman citizens (Ceesar, Bell. Civ. iii. 4). Amongst 
these were included the resident Jews who possessed 
the Roman citizenship. At their own request, 
however, Lentulus exempted them from military 
service, and gave his conscription agents every- 
where instructions to the same effect hii Ant. 
XIV. x. 13, 14, 16, 18, 19). Six years later (B.C. 
43) Dolabella, with express appeal to the earlier 
edicts, confirmed the privilege of dorpareia to the 
same Jews (Ant. XIV. x. 11, 12). Further privi- 
leges enjoyed by the Jews were the following :—41. 
By a statute of Augustus they were exempted 
from citation before a court on the Sabbath day 
(Ant. XVL vi. 2, 4). 2. If a public payment of 
money or delivery of corn fell on a Sabbath, the 
Jews were to receive their share on the following 
day (Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, § 23 [ed. Mangey, 
ii. 569]). 3. Instead of the oil furnished by the 
communes, the use of which was forbidden to the 
Jews, they received a money equivalent (Jos. Ant. 
XII. iil 1). 

The whole political standing above described 
was never in later times essentially and perima- 
nently altered. The measures taken by Tiberius 
against the Roman Jews affected only the city of 
Rome. The ereee question of the cult of the 
Emperor, which afterwards became the main occa- 
sion of the bloody persecutions of the Christians, 
led in the case of the Jews to a merely transitory 
and local ution. Augustus and Tiberius 
were, indeed, gratified when the provincials volun- 
tarily offered them divine honours after the Greek 
fashion, but they did not demand that this should 
be done. Caligula was the first to make such a 
demand universally. Since the Jews on account 
of their religion could not comply with it, a bloody 
persecution began at Alexandria, due at first to 
the anti-Jewish mob, but afterwards carried on by 
the governor himself. But Claudius hastened to 
issue an edict of toleration by which all the rights 
and privileges of the Jews were restored (Jos. Ant. 
XIX. Vv. ). No subsequent attempt was ever 
made to compel the Jews to take part in the cult 
of the Emperor. It came to be regarded as an 
ancient privilege that they were exempt from this. 
They had thus the advantage over the Christians 
in that their privileges had been long established 
before the cult of the Emperor became the State 
religion, and was demanded of subjects as a test 
of loyalty. While the Christians had to atone by 
bloody martyrdom for their refusal to sacrifice to 
the Emperor, no such demand was ever made upon 
the Jews. 

It is true, indeed, that oertain vacillations in 
their attitude to the Jews are found on the part 
of the Emperors. Claudius himself felt compelled 
to take measures against the Jews in the city of 
Rome. But these were local, and were not 
thoroughly carried out. The great war of Ves- 
pasian and the destruction of the temple at Jeru- 
salem led, in the case of the Jews of the Diaspora, 
to the result that the former temple tax of two 
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drachme had now to be paid to the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus (Jos. BJ vu. vi. 6; Dio 
Cassius, Ixvi. 7). This must certainly have been 
popuerent to the feelings of the Jews. But their 
religious freedom was not otherwise interfered 
with by Vespasian. Their political rights were 
even expressly protected by Aim, for instance in 
Alexandria and Antioch (Ané. x11. iii. 1, BJ vu. 
v. 2). Domitian exacted the two drachme tax 
with the utmost rigour (Sueton. Domit. 12), and 
inflicted severe penalties on any Romans who 

over to Judaism (Dio Cass. Ixvii. 14). But 
the existing rights of the Jews were not annulled. 
Under Nerva a milder condition of things was 
inaugurated, in so far as he forbade any one ta 
be accused for ‘ living in the Jewish manner’ (Die 
Cass. Ixviii. 1). By this order the ‘calumnia 
fisci Judaici,’ t.e. accusations laid by informers in 
the interests of the Jewish fiscus, was abolished 
es coins inscribed ‘calumnia fisci Judaici sub- 
ata ’). 

A violent shock to the existing condition of 
things was given by the great Jewish revolts 
under Trajan and Hadrian. The latter was due, 
not wholly but partially, to Hadrian’s prohibition 
of circumcision (Spartian, Hadrian. 14). This 
prohibition, so far as we can learn, was quite a 
general one, issued on grounds of humanity, and 
not specially directed against the Jews. But the 
ca g out of such a decree would have been 
tantamount to a destruction of real legal Judaism. 
Hadrian’s immediate successor, Antoninus Pius, 
however, while he retained the prohibition in 
other instances, once more prauter the Jews per- 
mission to circumcise their children (Digest. xlviii. 
8, 11 pr.). Similarly, Septimius Severus forbade 
only the formal ing over to Judaism (Spartian, 
Sept. Sev. 17). Of Alexander Severus we are ex- 
pressly told that he ‘ Judzis privilegia reservavit’ 
(Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 22). The policy of the Chris- 
tian Emperors was not always the same, but in 
general was directed towards preventing the spread 
of Judaism, withcut annalling its existing rights. 

iv. RIGHTS OF CITIZENSHIP, AND SOCIAL STAND- 
ING.—It has already been remarked above that 
the Jews as a rule, at least in pre-Christian times, 
lived in Greek cities as foreign settlers, like the 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, or Syrians. That is to 
say, they were not citizens, and had no share in 
the management of municipal affairs. But there 
were not a few towns where they possessed the 
citizenship. This was the case especially in such 
cities as fad been newly founded, or whose con- 
stitution had been reorganized during the Greek 
paren To the category of the recently founded 

long pre-eminently the two capitals of the em- 
pires of the Ptolemies and the Seleucids, namely, 
Alexandria and Antioch. 

At Alexandria the Jews, we are assured by 
Josephus, were placed by Alexander the Great on 
a footing of equality with the Macedonians from 
the very tirst founding of the city (c. Apion. 11. 4: 
els xaroixnow 6¢ abrois ESwxer réowow ’Adétaydpos cal 
tons wapa Tots Maxeddot riuts éewéruxoy . . . Kal péype 
viv alray dud} Thy wpocryoplay elxer Maxedéves). 
In another passage Josephus asserts that Alex- 
ander, by way of rewarding them for their services 
against the Egyptians, gave them equal rights 
with the Hellenes, and that the Diadochi further 
permitted them to call themselves Macedonians 
(BJ Il. xviii. 7: "ANéfavdpos . . . Edwxev Td perorxely 
card rhy wodw é€ looriulas [var. lect. lrovpolpas, prob- 
ably a corruption of lcouocplas] wpds rovs “EAAnvas. 
diéuewev 5” abrots 4 Tih Kal wapda r&v diaddxwr, of... 
kal xpnuarltew éwérpevay Maxedévas). In the decree 
of the emperor Claudius, quoted by Josephus (Ané. 
XIX. v. 2), it is said that the Jews had been settled 
side by side with the Alexandrians from the first, 
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and that they had obtained equal political rights 
‘from the kings’ (fons rodsrelas wapa ray Baciréwy 
rerevxéras). These rights were expressly contirmed 
to them by Cesar. A brass pillar set up by the 
latter in Alexandria proclaimed that the Jews 
were Alexandrian citizens (Ané. XIV. x. 1, c. Apion. 
ii. 4). Philo likewise notes that the Jews had the 
legal standing of "AXefardpets and not that of the 
Alyéarrio: (i coum, § 10 [ed. Mangey, ii. 528)). 
The annulment of their rights during the perse- 
caution under Flaccus was merely temporary, for 
Claudius soon hastened to restore their ancient 
privileges (An¢. XIX. v. 2). Even after the great 
war of A.D. 70 the petition of the Alexandrians, 
that the Jews should be deprived of the citizen- 
ship, was not granted (Anz. XII. ili. 1). 

i similar condition of things prevailed at 
Antioch. Here, too, from the founding of the city 
by Seleucus I. (Nikator), the Jews had received the 
same rights of citizenship as the Macedonians and 
Hellenes (Anz. XU. iii. 1: ZéAevxos 6 Nexdrwp év als 
Ecricey wédeow ev rq 'Acia xal ry xdrw Lupla cal ev 
airy TH unTporéd\e Avyrioxela worcrelas avrovds nilwoer 
cal Trois évaxisOetow looriuous axrédynver Maxedéow xal 


“EdAnow, ws Thy wodtrelay raurny Er xal viv diapévecy ; 


and to a similar effect c. Apion. ii. 4 [Niese, § 39]). 
In this city also their privileges were set forth on 
brass tablets (BJ VIL. v. 2 [Niese, § 110]). In one 
passage Josephus expressesehimself as if these 
righte were first conferred upon them by the suc- 
cessors of Antiochus Epiphanes (BJ Vil. iii. 3). 
But probably he is thinking of a restoration of 
their poe after the period of persecution 
under Epiphanes. When in the time of Vespasian 
the Antiochenes ged that the Jews might be 
expelled from the city or deprived of their privi- 
leges, this petition was refused as in the case of 
the similar application of the Alexandrians (BJ 
vi. v. 2 [Niese, §§ 108-111), Ant. X11. iii. 1). 

According to the above-cited p e (Ant. XII. 
iii. 1), Seleucus I. (Nikator) granted the rights of 
citizenship to the Jews, and placed them on a 
footing of equality with the Macedonians and 
Hellenes, not only at Antioch, but in all the cities 
founded by him in Asia and Syria. The number 
of these cities was very considerable (Appian, Syr. 
57). Even if the statement of Josephus does not 
justify the conclusion that there were Jewish 
settlers in all of them, this must have been the 
case with no inconsiderable proportion. 

In all the above instances equality of rights on 
the part of the Jews was based upon the recent 
foundation of the cities during the Greek period. 
In the older cities, if Jews came to settle, they 
eould not obtain the citizenship. There was one 
contingency, however, which made this possible, 
rmamely, if the political constitution of the city 
came to be organized afresh. Such recastings 
of their constitution took place pean at the 
commencement of the Greek period in the cities 
of Western Asia Minor. exander the Great 
himself overthrew the oligarchical governments 
that prevailed there, and replaced them by demo- 
eratical constitutions (Arrian, I. xviii. 2). This 
was followed by a series of fluctuating forms in 
the troubled times of the Diadochi. The definite 
testoration of autonomy and democracy in the 
cities of the Ionian coast was essentially the work 
of Antiochus II. (Theos), B.C. 261-246 (Jos. Ant. 
XII. iii. 2: ray yap ldvwv xevndévrwv éx’ abrovs [scil. 
rods "lovdalous] xai Seouévwy rot "Ayplarov, iva rijs 
wokirelas, flv atroig wxev *Avtloyos 5 Ledevxou 
vlavds 5 wapd rois “ENAnow Bede Deyduevos, pdvor 
neréXOwory, x.7.A. This general testimony of Jose- 
phus, according to which Antiochus II. bestowed 
their wodsrela on the Ionians, is confirmed by a 
number of ial inscriptional testimonies). It is 
probahle that at this time of the political re- 


organization of the cities in Western Asia Minor 
the Jews amongst others received the rights of 
citizenship. It is wrong, indeed, to refer the 
aurots in the above ancien to the Jews; it 
really stands for the Ionians. But the context of 
the passage makes it probable that at the same 
time with the Ionians the Jews also obtained the 
citizenship, and that in the time of Agrippa the 
non-Jewish inhabitants demanded the sole pos- 
session of this for themselves (so also Ramaay, 
Expositor, Feb. 1902, pp. 92-95). At all events, in 
the time of Josephus the Jews in Ephesus and in 
the rest of Ionia possessed the rights of citizens 
(c. Apion. ii. 4[Niese, § 39]: ol év Edéoy xal card rhy 
QAnv 'Iwvlay rots avdcvyeréoe worlras duwrupotcr, 
rovro wapacydyrwr atrois Tay Siadéxwr). Incidentally 
we learn that they enjoyed the citizenship in 
Sardis also (Ant. XIV. x. 24), and even outside 
Asia Minor, at Cyrene (#3. XVI. vi. 1). 

Wherever the Jews had the rights of citizen- 
ship, they must in their totality have formed a 
gv by themselves. For the citizens of Greek 
towns were divided into ¢vAal, which also practised 
their own special religious cults. On the latter 
ground it is inconceivable that an individual Jew, 
if he desired to remain a Jew at all and to adhere 
to his religion, could hold the citizenship in a 
Greek town (attention has been called to this 
point especially by Ramsay, Expositor, Jan. 1902, 
pp. 22-29). Only where a considerable number of 

ews formed a dvd} of their own, on the same foot- 
ing as the other ¢udal, could they be citizens. If 
then St. Paul was a citizen of Tarsus (Ac 21”), we 
must conclude that the Jews in general who were 
settled there possessed the citizenship. Ramsay 
(l.c. pp. 29-33) suggests that they may have ob- 
tained it on the occasion of the rearranging of the 
constitution of the city by Antiochus Iv. about the 
year B.C. 170. This appears, however, very im- 
probable in view of the hostility of Antiochus to 
the Jews. 

Even when the Jews formed a @vA% of their own, 
they found themselves, as citizens of a Greek town, 
in @ self-contradutory position. They had to take 
their part in municipal business. But this in- 
cluded, amongst other things, the care of the 
native religious cults, a duty towards which the 
Jews were compelled to maintain a uniformly 
passive relation. And this passivity was a con- 
stant ground of complaint on the part of their 
heathen fellow-citizens. If they desired to be 
citizens, they must also honour the gods of the 
city. Such was the demand made by the repre- 
sentatives of the Ionian cities when they brought 
their complaint against the Jews before Agrippa 
(Ané. XI lil, 2: dfcodvrwv, el cuyyevels claw avrois 
"lovdator, céBeoOat rovs aitéy Oeovs). The same view 
was taken everywhere in the Greek cities. Hence 
it is quite intelligible that the Jews should have 
been most exposed to the dislike, nay the hatred 
and persecution, of the heathen inhabitants just 
in those places where they possessed the citizen- 
ship. So it was, for instance, at Alexandria (BJ 
II, xviil. 7, persecution under Caligula), Antioch 
(BJ VII. iii. 3-4, v. 2), the cities of the Ionian 
coast (Ané. XII. iii. 2); and the same was the case 
at Ceesarea in Palestine, where they had obtained, 
through Herod the Great, the icorodrela (Ant. XX. 
viii. 7, 9, BJ I. xiii. 7, xiv. 4-5, xviii. 1), Every- 
where it was only the superior authority of the 
Roman imperium that protected them in the en- 
joymnent of the privileges that were recognized as 

onging to them. 

In addition to the local franchise, not a few of 
the Jews of the Diaspora possessed also the Roman 
Haeiainie At Rome many of them had the 
degree of citizenship enjoyed by freedmen (iber- 
tint), for a large proportion of the community was 
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made up of the descendants of those prisoners of 
war who were brought to Rome by Pom and 
sold as slaves, but afterwards manumitted (Philo, 
Legutio ad Gatum, § 23 [ed. Mangey, ii. 568 f.}). 
This ape was, indeed, not a complete but a 
limited one (Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht, 
iii. 1, 420-457).—In Asia many Jews would ap- 
pear to have been possessed of Roman citizenship: 
so, for instance, at Ephesus (An¢. xIv. x. 13, 16, 
19), Sardis (#5. 17), Delos (24. 14), in general (3. 
18). Hence it is not surprising to tind St. Paul 
also in possession of it (Ac 16°" 22%-3 2377), We 
are not, indeed, aware how the Jews attained to 
this rank. 

The advantages which accompanied the posses- 
sion of Roman citizenship were very consider- 
able. The possessor was exempt from degrading 
punishments such as scourging (Ac 16°@ 22364.) 
and crucifixion. He had also the right not only 
to appeal to the Emperor against a judgment that 
had been pronounced, but to ‘call upon’ the 
Emperor at the very commencement of the pro- 
cess and at every stage of it, i.e. to demand that 
the examination should be conducted at Rome, 
and judgment given by the Emperor himself (Ac 
25108. 21 9682; cf. Mommsen in Zéschr. f. Neutest. 
Wissenschaft, ii. [1901] 90-66). Of one important 
right the Jews made no use. While they were 
entitled as Roman citizens to bring civil processes 
before the special tribunals consisting of Roman 
citizens, which were found everywhere in the pro- 
vinces, they preferred to have them decided by 
the courts belonging to their own communities 
(Ant. XIv. x. 17). 

The social standing of the Jews must have 
varied greatly in different places. They appear 
to have been most ehh situated in Egypt, 
especially at Alexandria. wing to their pro- 
sperity and culture they here played an important 
réle in public life, and under some of the Ptolemies 
they even roze to high offices in the State. Ptolemy 
vi. (Philometor) and his consort Cleopatra ‘en- 
trusted their whole empire to Jews, and the com- 
manders of the whole army were the Jews Onias 
and Dositheus’ (Jos. c. Apton. ii. 5). Another 
Cleopatra, the daughter of the royal pair above 
named, likewise appointed two Jews, Chelkias and 
Ananias, to the chief command of her army in the 
war against her son Ptolemy Lathyrus (Ané. XI. 
x. 4, xiii. 1-2).* In an inscription at Athribis there 
is mention of a Ptolemy, émordrns rév gpudaxcrév 
(chief of police), who, in conjunction with the 
Jewish community, built the synagogue of the 
place (see above, p. 96"). Although it does not 
necessarily follow from this that he was a Jew, 
the probability, in view of analogous cases, is in 
favour of such having been the case. The ’Avrwrios 
Madxaios who in the time of Trajan held the 
dpuopudacla at Syene (see above, p. 96°), may also 
have been a non-Jewish Semite, but ought in all 


probability to be regarded as a Jew. We may 
also remind the reader of the above (p. 96>) men- 
tioned Jewish tax-collectors in the Thebaid during 


the earlier Ptolemaic period. 

vee the Roman period several Jews of noble 
birth and wealth held the office of alabarch. So, 
for instance, Alexander, the brother of the philo- 
sopher Philo (Jos. Ant. XVIII. vi. 3, vill. 1, XIX. v. 
1, XX. v. 2), and a certain Demetrius (XX. vii. 3). 
The view that the alabarch was the head of the 


* Chelkias and Ananias were the sons of the high priest Onias 
rv., the founder of the temple of Leontopolis.—A Greek inscrip- 
tion, now in the Berlin Museum, contains a fragment of a decree 
in honour of a certain Chcikias or, as is more probable, his son. 
All that has survived of the name is the genitive Xaxziev. The 
subject honoured was erparyyes, and received as a mark of 
distinction a golden wreath (see Willrich, Archiv fir Papyrus- 
bebapsteal i. [1900] 48-56). It is possible, but not certain, that 

is Chelkias is identical with the one mentioned by Josephus. 
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Jewish community is certainly wrong. He is in 
all probability identical with the dpaBdpyns, whosq 
oftice was that of chief superintendent of customa 
on the Arabian frontier, t.¢. on the east side of the 
Nile. (A ‘vectigal Arabarchize per. Egyptum 
atque Augustamnicam constitutum ’ is mentioned 
in the Codex Justin. Iv. lxi. 9; an inscription 
found at Koptos contains a tariff fixing ‘how 
much is to bs raised by those who farm the 
dwooré\cor [2] at Koptos under the arabarchy’; see 
the text of this inscription in Budletin de ; 
hellénique, xx. [1896] 174-176 ; on the office of the 
alabarch in general, see the Literature in Schiirer, 
GJV® iii. 88 f., and add Wilcken, Griechische 
Ostraka, i. [1899] 347-351). Perhaps it is the office 
of the alabarch that is in view when Josephus says 
that the Romans ‘ continued (to the Jews of Alex- 
andria) the position of trust given them by the 
kings, pamely, the watching of the river’ (c. Apion. 
ii. 5 fin.: ‘maximam vero eis fidem olim a regibus 
datam conservaverunt, id est fluminis custodiam 
totiusque custodiw’ [the last word is certainly 
corrupt]). The ‘watching of the river’ refers to 
watching it in the interests of levying customs. In 
any case the alabarch was not an official of the 
Jewish community, but a man who held a prominent 
place in civil life. —Tiberius Alexander, a son of the 
alabarch Alexander, even reached the highest 
grades of a Roman mili career, although at 
the expense of renouncing his ancestral religion. 

Outside Egypt the Jews do not ap to have 
anywhere gained so influential a footing. Yet in- 
stances are not wanting elsewhere of their rising 
to positions of prominence. In Jerusalem at the 
sutbreak of the war of A.D. 66 there were Jews 
holding the rank of Roman knights (Jos. BJ u. 
xiv. 9). At Ephesus and Venosa we meet in tomb- 
inscriptions with Jewish ‘head physicians’ (dpxi- 
arpa; see Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British 

useum, ili. 2, No. 677; Ascoli, Iscrizions inedite 
o mal note, 1880, No. 10). These were appointed 
by the city, and are thus to be regarded as muni- 
cipal officials. In Italy the Jews from the time of 
Septimius Severus were admitted to the city offices 
(Digest. L. ii. 3: ‘ Eis qui Judaicam superstitionem 

uuntur, divi Severus et Antoninus honores 
adipisci permiserunt ’). 

v. RELIGIOUS AND INTELLECTUAL LIFE. — In 
ie of all its contact with Greek surroundings, 
the Jewish people preserved its religious unique- 
ness in a surprising fashion. The effects of the 
Maccabeean rising manifestly extended also to the 
Diaspora. As in the mother country at the time 
of Antiochus Epiphanes there was in aristocratic 
circles an inclination towards Hellenism even in 
religious matters, so in the city of Jasus in Caria 
we hear about the same time of a Nexiras "Idoovos 
"IepocoAvuirns who contributed money to support 
the festival of the Dionysia (see above, p. 94°). 
But the Maccabean rising removed the danger of 
a wholesale syncretistic amalgamation of Judaism 
with Hellenistic heathenism. Instances of this 
last phenomenon do, indeed, occur. The Jewish 
Hellenist Artapanus considered that he was glori- 
fying Judaism by representing the patriarchs and 
Moses as not only the creators of all secular culture, 
but the founders of the Egyptian religious cults in 
the sense in which Artapanus himself understood 
these (see the fragments of his writings in Eusehb. 
Prep. Evang. ix. 18, 23, 27). In the temple of Pan 
at Apollonopolis Magna in Upper Egypt two Jews 
recorded their thanks to ‘the god’ for an act of 
deliverance (CIG 4838°). In a professed letter of 
Hadrian it is even said in general that in Egypt 
all the Jewish dapx:ourdywyo are ‘ astrologers, hars- 
spices, and quacks’ (Vopise. Vita Saturnint, c. 8, 
in the ‘Scriptores Historie Augusta’: ‘Nemo 
illic archisynagogus Judsorum, nemo Samarites, 
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nemo Christianorum presbyter non mathematicus, 
non haruspex, non aliptes’). Side by side with 
syncretistic mixture we find also philosophic in- 
difference to the literal sense of the Law. There 
were Jews with an education in philosophy who, 
on the basis of the rig Soke interpretation of 
Scripture, regarded the higher, philosophical, or 
ethical sense of the commandments as the only 
one of value, and neglected the observation of 
the literal sense (Philo, de Migratione Abraham, 
§ 16 (ed. Mangey, i. 450]: elot ydp rives of rods pnrovs 
vouous olpBora vonray wpaypdrwy brodkauBdvovres Ta 
per ayay 7xpiSwoay, Trav Se pgdvuws wrvywpyoay). It 
may be also assumed in general that the observ- 
ance of the Law on the part of Greek Judaism did 
not attain to the rigour and preciseness of the 
Pharisaic party in Palestine. Greek culture formed 
a heavy counter-weight tothe latter. Nevertheless, 
the Judaism of the Diaspora asserted itself in the 
main along the same lines as in Palestine. Syncre- 
tistic movements and philosophic indifference never 
gained the upper hand. The leaders of the com- 
munities took care that even in the Diaspora the 
religious life was regulated by the standard of the 
Law of Moses. Any one who seriously broke off 
from the latter was expelled from the coe: 
Even a philosopher like Philo complains of the 
depreciation and neglect of the literal sense men- 
tioned by him in -he above quotation. With all 
his skill in the allegorical interpretation, he yet 
maintained the binding character of the literal 
sense, nay he attempted to show that all commands, 
even those relating to ceremonial purity and to 
food, are based upon reason and nature. 

One principal agency in maintaining the ancestral 
faith was found in the regular gatherings in the 
synagogue on the Sabbath. It is beyond question 

t these were held also in the Diaspora in eve 
instance where a gerard had been organized. 
According to Philo, ‘On the Sabbath day in all 
cities thousands of houses of instruction are opened, 
im which understanding and self-restraint and 
ability and justice and all virtues are taught’ (de 
Septrnario, } 6 [ed. Mangey, ii. 282]). The apostle 
Paul, in the course of his journeys in Asia Minor 
and Greece, found Jewish synagogues everywhere, 
fi at Antioch in Pisidia (Ac 13"*), Iconium (14), 
Philippi (16+ *), Ephesus (18% 9 19°), Thessalonica 
(17!), Berosa (17?°), Athens (1727), Corinth (18* 7), 
In the larger cities there were more than one 

e; at Alexandria there were a great 
hilo, Legatio ad Gatum, § 20 [ed. Mangey, 
: wodAal dé eiot xad’ Exacror Tua THs wédews). 

The la e used in the synagogue service was 
undoubtedly as a rule Greek. The Church Fathers 
expressly testify that the Greek Bible was used in 


many ( 
ii. 565) 


the synagogues (Justin, Apol. i. 31, Dial. c. Tryph. 
72 5 "ert . Apol, 18; Pseudo-Justin, Chae ad 
Gree. 13). The Old Testament is familiar to St. 


Paul in the LXX translation only. It is not there- 
fore likely that the Hebrew and Greek texts were 
used both together. The prayers and the address 
were also, it may be a ed as certain, in Greek, 
for in every instance where this language prevailed 
the Jews adopted it as their mother tongue. This 
is shown above all by the tomb-inscriptions. The 
early period at which the language of the LXX 
began to exercise a commanding influence on lit- 
urgical forms, and especially on the language of 
prayer, has been recently shown by the above 
(p. 97°) mentioned imprecatory inscriptions of the 
island of Rheneia near Delos. These should be 
dated, in the opinion of epigraphic experts, not 
later than about B.c. 100. They are couched 
quite in the style of the LXX (émixadodpar kal 
dia roy Oedy rdv Sywrov, Tov KUpioy TOY wrveupdTwY 
kai wdons capxés . . . kupte 6 wdavra égpopwy xai ol 
Gryedor Geot, g waon Puy ev TY ohpepory udpac 


rarevotrac ue’ ixerelas) Even the Palestinian 
Rabbis could not avoid sanctioning the writin 

of the Scriptures in Greek and the uttering o 
prayers in the same language. The exceptions 
not covered by this permission are very trifling 
(Mégilla, i. 8; Sé¢d, vii. 1, 2). For the ordinary 
prayers (Shéma’', Shémoneh'Esreh, and blessing at 
meals) the employment of any language is expressly 
sanctioned. 

No sacrificial cultus was legal, after the Deutero- 
nomic reformation, outside Jerusalem. In spite of 
this, such a cultus was practised in Egypt for more 
than two centuries. The occasion of its establish- 
inent was the deposition of the ancient high priestly 
family during the general upheaval under Antiochus 
Epiphanes. The high priest’s son, Onias, having 
no prospect of gaining his ancestral office at Jeru- 
salem, came to Egypt in the time of Antiochus V. 
(Eupator) (B.C. 164-162). Here he received a cordial 
welcome from Ptolemy VI. (Philometor) and his 
consort Cleopatra, The king placed at his disposal 
an ancient ruined temple at Leontopolis in the 
nome of Heliopolis, which had formerly been a 
sanctuary of the dypla BovSacrs.* This was con- 
verted by Onias into a Jewish sanctuary, modelled 
after the temple at Jerusalem, but smaller and 

lainer, and with a number of deviations in details. 
Since there were already priests on the spot in 
sufficient numbers, a formal Jewish temple-cultus 
was established, which continued uninterrupted 
from that date (c. B.C. 160) until, after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, the temple of Leontopolis 
was also closed by the Romans in the year A.D. 73 
(see, in general, Jos. Ant. XII. ix. 7, XIIL. iii. 1-3, 
x. 4, XX. x.3; BULL i. 1, VII. x. 2-4; Orac. Sibyll. 
v. 429-511). It is true that this cultus was never 
regarded Py the teachers of the Law in Palestine 
as justifiable, and that the sacrifices offered in the 
Egyptian temple had only a very limited degree 
of validity attributed to them (Mishna, Ménahéth, 
xiii. 10). Nay, even the Egyptian Jews themselves 
were not satisfied with their own cultus, but kept 
up their connexion with Jerusalem. ane a 
formed the pilgrimages to that city like all other 
Jews (Philo, Providentia, quoted in Euseb. 
Prep. Evang. viii. 14, 64, ed. Gaisford), and their 
priests, when they married, always had the gene- 
alogy of their wives verified at Jerusalem (Jos. c. 
Apvwon. i. 7). 

Amongst the most important obligations which 
the Law imposed upon the Jews was that of payin 
the manifold dues to the priests and to the temple 
at Jerusalem: firstfruits, heave - offering, tithe, 
firstlings, dues in connexion with baking and 
killing, offerings on divers occasions, and finally 
the two drachme tax. So far asa due levied on 
the products of the soil of the Holy Land was 
concerned (firstfruits, heave- offering, tithe), the 
Jews of the Diaspora were, as a matter of course, 
exempt. But there remained still enough of 
be to which even a Jew living far 

rom Jerusalem was bound, if he meant to be 
true to his religion. If the dues could not, 
owing to distance, be paid in kind, they had to 


* Its altuation is most precisely defined in Jos. Ant. x11. iii, 2: 
v0 iv Asevtay wore: rou ‘HAsowedirou ispoy cuuwistexes .. . Tporae 
yepwesvey Si tHe kypins BeuSeorsws. In other ges Jose- 
pie says merely that the temple was situated ‘in the nome of 

eliopolis’ (Ant. xn. ix. 7, XUL x. 4, xx. x. 3; BJ Li. 1, vi. x. 8). 
We have to do, then, not with the better-known Leontopolis, 
which formed a nome of its own, but with another, which was 
included in the nome of Heliopolis. The latter lay on the east 
side of the Delta. In this neighbourhood there are still two 
mounds, each bearing the name 7'ell el-Jehudiyeh (see Naville 
‘The Mound of the Jew and the City of Onias’ in Seventh 
Hemoir of the Egypt. Explor. Fund, 1890). One of the two 
will be identical with the foundation of Onias. Naville fixes 
upon the one farthest south, on account of its being nearer 
to Heliopolis. The more northern one, however, seems to the 
present writer the likelier site, because there are evidences of 
the Bubastis cult at it. See also above, p. 96. 
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be converted into money. All these obligations 
were, so far as we know, pune and zeal- 
ously discharged by the tar scattered Diaspora. 
The result of this was the accumulation of immense 
stores of wealth at the central sanctuary. Josephus 
(Ant. XIV. vil. 2) expressly accounts for these by 
penne to the great extent of the Diaspora. 

hilo gives a detailed account of the collecting 
and delivery of the money (de Monarchia, ii. 3 
{ed. Mangey, ii. 224]): ‘The temple derives its 
revenue not merely from a few pieces of land, but 
from other and much more copious sources, which 
can never be destroyed. For so long as the human 
race endures, the temple’s sources of revenue will 
also continue, since their permanence is bound u 
with that of the whole world. For it is prescrib 
that all Jews over twenty years of age shall pay 
annual dues. ... But, as might be expec in 
the case of so numerous a people, the dues amount 
to anenormoussum. In almost every city there is 
a receiving office for the sacred funds, into which the 
dues are paid. And at fire times men of noble 
birth are entrusted with the conveyance of the 
money to Jerusalem. The noblest are chosen in 
every city, in order that the hope of every Jew may 
be transmitted unimpaired. For the hope of the 

ious is based upon the regular payment of the 

ues.” In the Euphrates districts the rincipal 
treasuries were in the cities of Nisibis aan Nehar- 
dea. In these the money was first collected and 
thence transmitted to Jerusalem at a fixed time, 
many thousands taking charge of its conveyance, 
in order to protect the sacred treasure from the 
plundering attacks of the Parthians (Jos. Ant. 
XVIII. ix. 1). 

The transmission of such large sums to Jerusalem 
repeatedly gave rise to collisions with the Roman 
and municl authorities. Flaccus, during his 
administration of the Province of Asia, prevented 
the money being sent, and municipal authorities 
were constantly inclined to do the same. But the 
Roman legislation subsequent to the time of 
Cesar protected the religious liberty of the Jews 
in this as in other matters (see above, p. 103). 
After the destruction of the temple, the payment 
of sacred dues necessarily underwent transforma- 
tion. The two drachme tax was converted into a 
Roman tax ; other dues which sea aa upon the 
continued existence of the temple could not, in 
the nature of things, be paid any longer. But 
even under these circumstances the Jewish people, 
ty voluntary self- taxation, continued to assert 
their unity. A new central authority, the Patri- 
archate, was created, to which at least a portion 
of the prescribed sacred dues was paid every year. 
The collecting of these was now accomplished b 
deputies of the Patriarchate, the so-called apostolt. 

he iii i means of maintaining an orenange 
of thought between the mother country and the 
Diaspora, and of furthering and maintaining a 
close fellowship between the two, was found in 


the frequent festwval at Hes es made by Jews 
from arts of the world to Jerusalem. ‘Many 
thousands from many thousand cities journeyed to 


the temple at every festival, some by land and 
some by sea, from east and west, from north and 
south’ (Philo, de Monarchia, ii. 1 [ed. Mangey, ii. 
223]). The number of Jews monies f present at 
Jerusalem at the feasts is reckoned by Josephus 
at 2,700,000, a number which, indeed, also in- 
cludes the permanent population of Jerusalem 
(BJ vi. ix. 3). 

While the Jews scattered all over the world 
thus held fast to the religion of their fathers, and 
that in the legal form it had received through the 


Restoration under Ezra, they had become in other 
respectsGreeks. Greek culture asserted its suprem- 
acy in a decisive fashion here, as elsewhere. 


In 


Asia Minor, Greece, Egypt, Cyrenaica, nay even 
at Rome, Greek was the mother tongue of the 
Jews. All the relics of writing that have come 
down to us from the Diaspora during the last 
centuries B.C. and the first centuries A.D. are in 
Greek. This is true especially of the tomb- 
inscriptions, whose evidence is of importance be- 
cause they are concerned not only with the rich 
and noble, but with the poor and humble (see 
above, § i., for the most important materials under 
this head). These tomb-inscriptions are at the 
same time a faithful mirror of the stage of culture 
that prevailed in the communities. The Greek uf 
the tomb-inscriptions at Rome is barbarous, and 
shows, what might otherwise have been supposed 
that the Jews here remained for the most t at 
a. low social level. In other places the inscriptions 
of various kinds that have survived reveal a higher 
degree of culture. 

Tt was in Egypt that the Jews most thoroughly 
assimilated the Greek culture. Here, as is shown 
by the case of Philo, they read the Greek ta 
and philosophers ; Homer, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides; Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno. All this could 
not, as a matter of course, be without far-reaching 
influence upon their whole intellectual life. Their 
conception of the world and of life, in spite of 
their adherence to legal Judaism, was powerfully 
influenced in its contents by Greek culture. The 
literature produced by Hellenistic, especially Alex- 
andrian, Judaism is, in consequence, of an ex- 
tremely varied character. It serves, on the one 
hand, religious ends, the defence and propagation 
of Judaism (Apologetics and Propaganda); and, 
on the other hand, it follows Greek models in 
History, Poetry, and Philosophy. So far as 
poetical art is concerned, it was indeed somewhat 
meagrely represented. The extant fragments of 
Greek dramas and Greek epics treating of biblical 
“he ged can scarcely be said to be marked by any 
high poetic strain (see the fragments of a drama 
treating of the story of the Exodus from Egypt 
by the tragedian Ezekiel ap. Euseb. Prep. Evang. 
1x. 28, 29; and the fragments of an epic on the 
history of Jerusalem by the elder Philo ap. Euseb. 
tb. 1x. 20, 24, 37). In philosophy, however, the 
Jews made very notable achievements. Greek 
philosophy had indeed advanced far on the way 
towards monotheism. It had also, as represented 
by many of its teachers, an ethical cast. Hence 
the Jews discovered here many, elements which 
were capable of assimilation by them. These 
they ecobues with remarkable powers of adapta- 
tion; and in this way, by combining the religious 
world-conception of the Old Testament with the 
philosophic world-conception of the Greeks, the 
created a new unique philosophy of religion whic 
was as much Jewish as Greek. A clear picture of 
this is given us by the writings of the Alexandrian 
Philo, which have come down to us in great 
numbers. 

The adoption of Greek culture enabled the Jews 
again for their part to exercise an influence on 
their heathen environments. From all that we 
know, they carried on a vigorous and successful 
propaganda. Those whom they gained over were 
either formally received into the communities by 
circumcision, or they attached themselves to them 
in a loose form ‘as God-fearing ’ (ceBbuevan, popov- 
pevoe Tov Gedy), forming a kind of appendage to the 
communities (see art. PROSELYTE in vol. iv.). 
This Jewish propaganda served in great measure 
as a preliminary to Christianity. In general the 
Jewish Diaspora, as was remarked at the beginning 
of the present article, paved the way along which 
the first 8 hg ey of the gospel went forth into 
the world, and in many ways laid the foundation 
of the rapid success of their preaching. 
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(Additional Note to § i. (5).—The early settle- 
ment of Jews in Alexandria is confirmed also by 
an inscription, discovered in 1902 in the neigh- 
bourhood of Alexandria, which reads thus: 'Twrép 
Bacitéws IIrodceualov xal Bacrrdlcons Bepevixns dderpijs 
Kai yuvacds xai ray Téxvwv Thy rporevxnv 6 ‘lovdator 
(see REJ xiv. [1902] p. 162). The inscription 
refers in all probability to Ptolemy ul. Euergetes 
(247-222 B.C.) 

Lrrerature.—Remond, Versuch einer Gesch. der Ausbreit. 
des Judenthums von Cyrus bis auf den gdnzlichen Untergang 
des Jiidischen Staats, Leipzig, 1789; Gieseler, Lehrbuch der 
Kirchengeschichte, Bd. i. Abth. 1 (4 Aufl. 1844), p. 53 ff.; Winer, 
RW B2, art. ‘ Exil’ G. 857-360), and ‘ Zerstreuung’ (ii. 727-730), 
also the articles on particular cities, ¢.g. ‘ Alexandria,’ ‘ Anti- 
ochia,’ ‘Cyrene,’ ‘Rom,’ etc.; J. G. Muller, art. ‘ Alexandrin- 
isthe Juden’ in Herzog’s RE! i, [1854] 235-239; Reuss, art. 
Nintest Lobrbegrifi, & (1862) 904190; Frankel, “Die Disspora 
Neutest. ife, i. [1852 : el, ‘Die Di ra 
zur Zeit des zweiten Tempels’ in Monatsschr. fiir Gesch. und 
Wissensoh. des Judenthums, 1858, pp. 409-429, 449-463, also the 
same author's art. ‘Die Juden unter den ersten rémischen 
Kaisern,’ %. 1854, pp. 401-413, 439-450; Jost, Gesch. der 
Ieraeliten, ii. 239-344, Gesch. des Judenthums und seiner 
Secten, i. 336 ff., 344-361, 867-879; Herzfeld, Geach. des Volkes 
Jisrael, fii. 425-579, Handelageschichte der Juden des Alter- 
thums, 1879; Gratz, Gesch. der Juden4, iii. [1888] 24-49 ; Cham- 

y, Rome et la Judée au temps de la chute de Néron, i. 
Paris, 1865} 107-154; Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, iv. 805 ff., 
v. 106 ff., vi. 806ff.; Holtzmann in Weber-Holtzmann’s Gesch. 
des Volkes Teraei, ii. 88-52, 263-273; Hausrath, Neutest. Zeit- 
geschichte®, ii. 91-145, iii. 383-892; Neubauer, La Géographie 
pp. 29-419; Friedlander, Darstellungen aus 

» iii. [1871] 504-517, also ‘de Ju rum 
Coloniis,’ imonti Pr., 1876 (Progr. ]; Deutsch, art. ‘ Dispersion’ 

hig Soir ew ga Biblical Literature; Westcott, art. 
‘Dispersion’ in Smith’s DB2; Weizsacker, art. ‘Zerstreuung’ 
in Schenkel’s Bibellexicon, v. 712-716; Hindekoper, Judaism at 
Rone B.c. 76 to a.D. 140, New York, 1876 (cf. Theol. Literatur- 
zettung, 1877, coL 163); Hamburger, RE fiir Bibel und Talmud, 
Abth. ii, (1883), arte. ‘Zehn Stamme,’ ‘ Zerstreuung,’ also ‘ Alex- 
andria,’ ° Antiochia,’ ‘Rom,’ etc., further, art. ‘ Ausbreitung 
des Judenthums’ in Supplementhd. fii. (1892) 9-24; Mommsen, 
Rom. Geach. v. [1885] 489-499 ; Pressel, Die Zerstreuung des V olkes 
Ierael, 1889; Renan, Histoire du peuple d’ Israel, v.(1893] 221-247 ; 
M. Friedlander, Das Judenthum in der vorchrigtlichen griech- 
ischen Welt, 1807; Reinach, art. ‘Judai’ in Daremberg 
Dictionnaire des Antiquités gre 
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egues et romaines; Schurer, 
808) 1-102(HJP, i. ii, 219-827), where a number of 
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RELIGION OF GREECE AND ASIA MINOR.— 


Introduction. 
A. PRimitivE ANATOLIAN AND PRE-HBLLENIC RELIGION. 
L Sacred Stones and other Inanimate Objects: (1) stones, 
pillars, columns, eto.; (2) thrones; (3) weapons; (4) 


wooden posts, 
IE. Secred Animals (1) animals as parts of the god ; (2) th 

: (1) animals as of the ; e 

bull; (3) the goat; (4) the sheep; (5) the horse; (6) 

the swine; (7) the bee; (8) the sacredness of domesti- 

cated ani ; (9) domesticated animals as sacrifice ; 

(10) the lion, the stag ; (11) the serpent; (12) sacred- 

ness of animals. 

{V. Sacred Places: (1) mountains; (2) sacred caves and 
mountain glens; (3) sacred springs and lakes; (4) 
development of the sacred place into a religious centre 
or Hieron; (5) sacred places in the religion of Greece. 


V. Relation of the o antoonic religion to are 
worship : (1) coexistence of the two kinds of worship ; 
(2) votive and representations of the Deity ; 3 


shrines 
VI. ae thee oe form ane erelenahe (1) the Great 
other ; e growth of mythology as the story of 
the Great Mother ; (3) myths of the ess and the 
god ; (4) the birth and death of the Divine nature. 
VII. Ritual and Ceremonial: (1) the origin of ritual ; (2) the 
Mysteries; (38 re of the Mysteries; (4) the char- 
acter of the ygian and the Greek Mysteries ; (5) the 


growth of ritual ; Ovo celeste confession ; (8) 
approaching the Dei ; (9) priests ; (10) Ateroi. 
VIII. Influence on Society and Life: (1) marriage; (2) 


hierodordot ; (3) women guards; (4) self-mutilation ; 
(5) burial; (6) brotherhoods and guilds; (7) govern- 
ment and administration; (8) household protegés; 
(9) religious influences on social conditions. 

IX. History and Chronology : (1) development of the Anatolian 
Religion in history; (2) local diversity in Anatolian 
Religion ; (8) chronology 

B. Tim Hewienic REexiaion. 

I. Early Greek Religion. 
II. Greek Religion and Greek Law. 

III. The Elements of Hellenic Religion. 

{V. The Growth of Hellenic Religion: (1) continuity of de- 
velopment; (2) growth of mythology ; (38) polytheism 
and the Hellenic unity; (4) formation of the Hellenic 
Pantheon; (5) the Hellenic Religion an ideal; (6) 
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theory of the Hellenic Pantheon; (7) moralization of 
the Hellenic gods; (8) the Daimones and the Divine in 
the physica] world; (9) restrictions on the nature of 
the gods; (10) State gods and gods within the State; 
(11) extension of the worship of a eae (12) State 
recognition of the Pan-Hellenic Religion ; Ge the 
Hellenic Religion a part of the City-State; (14 
Hellenic conception of piety. 
V. The Hellenic classification of deities as Olympian and 
Chthonian : (1) Hellenism and the thought of death ; 
(2) the Olympian and the Chthonian gods, 
VI. The Religion of Apollo and the Delphic Oracle (L. R. F.). 
C. Later DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION IN THB GREEK WORLD. 
I. Religion in Literature and riiairaes Yh 
II. The attitude of St. Paul to Greek Philosophy. 
TL tion of the Hellenic Religion: (iy foreign in- 
uence ; (2)‘susceptibility to foreign religious influence ; 
3) manner in which foreign religion entered Greece ; 
4) itinerant priests; (5) magic; (6) the worship of 
iving men as deities, 
IV. Religion of the Grwco- Asiatic cities. 
V. Decay and death of the Hellenic Religion. 
Literature. 

The religion of the Greek peoples and of the races 
which lay between Hellas and the strictly Orienta! 
nations, in communication with both, influencing 
and influenced by both, is a subject which can 
hardly be omitted in a survey of the religions 
which came into immediate relation to Christi- 
anity in the earliest stage of its history; and yet 
it is a subject which at the present time is hardly 
susceptible of adequate treatment within narrow 
space. The antiquities of the most notable Hellenic 
cults have been much investigated, though not 
always in a very intelligent fashion or with a proper 
conception of the religious bearing of the details 
so carefully and laboriously collected. Hence the 
religious ideas and conceptions entertained by the 
various tribes of Greece, often differing widely from 
one another, have hardly been sufficiently observed 
and studied in their gradual evolution; and, in 
fact, evidence is so scanty in regard to most of 
them, that it is doubtful if the attempt could be 
successful. 

If the religion of the strictly Greek tribes is still 
very obscure, much more is this the case with what 
may be called the half -Greek ples* of Asia 
Minor. This is a subject still almost unstudied, 
or studied occasionally, in a haphazard way, parti- 
ally, and as a sort of appendix to the religion 
of Greece proper. This way of entering on the 
study, under the bias and colouring influence of 
Greek pre ssion, is, we believe, injurious, and 
has caused much misapprehension. One should 
rather begin the study of Greek religion from Asia 
Minor, both as being more primitive in many of its 
forms, and as having sent into Greece a series of 
religious waves which strongly affected that coun- 
try. Ata later period the Greek influence returned 
over Asia Minor, and overran it in a superficial 
way ; but this new period in pe eon was broadly 
different, and easily distinguishable from the older 
and truly Anatolian period. It is necessary to 
beens afresh in that country, to collect and classify 
and value the Dip org facts, and on this basis to 
give an account of the religion of the peoples; but 
that is a great work, which is far too large for the 
narrow limits of an article. Probably the most 
useful way at present will be to state as simply 
and clearly as possible the views which the writer 
is disposed to hold, avoiding disputation and argu- 
ment, and therefore making little reference to 
discrepant views, except where such reference is 
the shortest way of stating the subject clearly. 
This gives unavoidably an appearance of dog- 
matism, which the writer can only apologize for 
as the necessary result of the attempt to make the 
subject clear in small space: if the views of others 
were stated, either the article would become a 
confusing congeries of irreconcilable theories, or it 
would grow too large in estimating and discussing 


* On the meaning which we attach to this term ‘half-Greek, 
see the following paragraph. 
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other views. It is also ne to explain that 
the writer’s views are founded on a far from com- 
plete survey of the facts, and are liable to correc- 
tion, doubtless, in many details, if the opportunity 
should ever be granted him of writing a complete 
account of Anatolian religion; but the general 
principles are the result of more than twenty 
arta of interest and occasional study, and are not 
ikely to be much changed by further thought.* 

The phrase ‘ half-Greek races’ is not used in an 
ethnological sense in this article. It does not 
imply a mixture of Greek and non-Greek blood in 
any race. It is employed to indicate a gradual 
shading off of character, as one proceeds from 
Greece proper towards the East. The view which 
we take is that even the tribes of Greece proper 
were far from uniform in blood and stock. The 
Hellenic idea and civilization which those tribes 
evolved was far too many-sided to arise among a 
homogeneous nation: there were combined in its 
composition a great variety of characteristics con- 
tributed by various tribes of very diverse character, 
nursed and matured amid the peculiar circum- 
stances of the seas and lands that touch and mingle 
in south-eastern Europe and Asia Minor. The lands 
that border on the = ecto Sea were pre-smunenty 
the nursing-home of Hellenism, and the further we 
go from it the more faint and evanescent become 
the traces of the Greek spirit. Hellenism is only 

ially a racial fact; it denotes also a general 
of intellectual and political development, of 
industrial education and artistic achievement. 

The point of view from which we start may be 
stated in outline as follows. (1) The religion of 
the Anatolian race or races, in its origin, was to 
a considerable extent an ideali presentation of 
the actual life of the time, exhibiting a Divine 
model and authorization for the existing customs 
and institutions in family and society and the 
State as a whole. 

(2) Their religion was the authority for the laws 
and rules on which rested their industry and agri- 
culture and general well-being. Perhaps it origin- 
ally taught those rules to a simple people, in which 
case the knowledge embodied in them probably 
belonged at one time to the priests alone. Cer- 
tainly, the sanction for the rules was religious: the 
violation of them was punished b e Divine 
power through sickness, whether disease of any 
peaks of the y or the general indefinite fact of 
ever, which was considered to be a consuming of 
the body and strength by Divine fire. 

(3) The Divine power was the ruler of the people, 
acting through its visible representatives, namely, 
the kings or priests: there is every probability 
that the king was the priest: the priest-kings or 
priest-dynaste are a most characteristic feature of 
Anatolia. 

This is obviously the religion of a comparatively 
civilized people, not of a barbarous race. And it 
must be distinctly understood from the outset that 
we are not investigating the origin of the religious 
forms which are described in the following pages: 
we are attempting to understand pees and 
state precisely the religious ideas of a population, 
possessing an ordered system of government of a 

eculiar and well-marked character, surrounded 

y many pau emene and devices and implements 
of an artificial and developed character, practisin 
both agriculture and a very highly evsloped 


* In the Cities and of Phrygia, i. and il., the present 
writer was groping his way to the views now expressed in A. 
A considerable portion of part B was written in 1879-S1, and 
needed hardly any to adapt it to the writer's present 
views. In view of recent theories it should be added the 
view here advocated, as to the wa 
religion dev into Helleni 
since 1881, but the name ‘ 
eld sketch of the subject. 
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system of treating domesticated animals and 
adapting them to the benefit of mankind. 

A question of extreme interest and importance 
is, how far any signs of progress and development 
can be observed in the religion which we are 
studying. It may be doubted whether there can 
be detected anything in the way of growth from 
within, of elevation of the religious idea and of 
the moral standard in the application of religion to 
life, such as is the most striking feature in the 
history of Hebrew religion. On the whole, the 
history is one of deterioration and degradation 
rather than one of elevation. Any improvement 
that does take place seems rather attributable to, 
and fully explained by, the meeting of different 
races with different religious ideas corresponding 
to their differing social and family organization ; 
and is probably not caused by any mind working 
from within the religion, unfolding and vitalizing 
the germs of truth which it contained, and burnin 
away the envelope and accretion of acciden 
idolatrous forms that clung td it. We use inten- 
tionally these last words, for it will appear that 
the fundamental and essential idea injthe Anatoien 
religion is not strictly idolatrous, and that the de- 
velopment in polythvism and image-worship was 
gradual, and was external and accidental rather 
than natural and n : 

A. PRIMITIVE ANATOLIAN AND PRE-HELLENIO 
RELIGION. —In treating this subject, reference 
must often be made to primitive Greek, or, as it 
may be called, Pelasgian worship (anticipating part 
B, 8§ I, II), which illustrates the Anatolian religion 
so remarkably as to demonstrate that some intimate 
relation once existed between them. We must here 
simply assume the relationship without inquiring 
into its nature. 

I. SACRED STONES AND OTHER INANIMATE 
OBJECTS.—As 8 preliminary, we may ask what 
traces of the worship of inanimate nee can be 
observed in Asia Minor or Greece, and what is the 
idea involved in this worship? Many examples 
are known of such things being regarded with 
deep religious veneration. 

(1) Stones, Pillars, Columns, etc.—A rude and 
shapeless stone, which had fallen from heaven 
(Scorers), doubtless a meteorite, existed originally 
at Pessinus, and was brought to Rome about B.c. 
204; it is a type of many other similar stones 
at Orchomenos, Thespis, Synnada, Adada, etc. 
Many of these stones had some approximate regu- 
larity of shape, sometimes perhaps accidental, in 
other cases distinctly due to human workmanship. 
Such were the conical or roughly 4 bea rag stones 
in the one at Paphos (of A ite), Perga 
(Artemis), Delphi (Apollo), ete. : obeli columns, 
and stones of a distinctly tetragonal shape are 
indicated in many other cases: above all other gods 
in Greece such stones or pillars were connected 
with Hermes, and called Hermaia or Hermai.* 

It admits of no doubt that many sacred stones 
had primarily a purpose in family life or social or 
political organization. Boundary stones or fermins 
were erected by mutual agreement between dis- 
putantse, and were consecrated by every religious 
sanction known at the time, by ceremonial, and 
by a curse on the violator or remover; and the 
belief indubitably was that the ceremonies of erec- 
tion and consecration had caused Divine power 
and life to take up its abode in the stone: this 
Divine power demanded worship in recognition 
and propitiation, and was able and ready to poe 
neglect or violation. The terminus was valueless 

* 006, ves 08 “Eppa olysnus, Strat. vi. 24); 
‘Eplaier te § Morrwsien al Meyehoren.vesr aris tpu (Paueanian 
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unless it was respected and inviolate: human need 
was urgent that it should be respected, but mere 
human power was unable to make it so: accord- 
ingly, the Divine power was invoked to supply the 
deficiency, and by proper rites was brought down 
and caused to dwell in the pillar or the stone. 
One of the ceremonies proper to the cult of such 
sacred stones was the pouring of oil on them; and 
in general a similar ceremonial to that described 
in § If was practised. Similarly, in a house any 
peculiarly important bearing member, a central 
pillar or roof-tree, was placed under Divine protec- 
tion by invoking the Divine power to reside in it. 

In all cases there is but one method and one 
principle. The more urgent man’s need is, and 
the more important for his life and well-being any 
stone or erection is, the more does it become 
necessary to make the Divine power take up its 
abode in the stone. In other words, the stone 
becomes a Beth-el, or ‘House of God’; the pillar 
embodies the god Hermes. 

The subject in its bearing on early Greek 
religion has been admirably treated by Mr. A. J. 
Evans in an elaborate paper on ‘Mycenzan Tree 
and Pillar Cult’ (Journ. of Hell. Stud. 1901, pp 
99-203), which will henceforth be regarded as 
fundamental in this department, though it will 
doubtless receive development and improvement 
and correction in details from both the author and 
others. The preceding remarks will show why 
the objection recently raised against Mr. Evans’ 
theory in Journ. of Hell. Stud. 1901, pp. 268-275, 
eannot weigh with us: the objection is that many 
of his examples of ‘sacred pillars’ are obviously 
structural members, and need not therefore be 
considered to have any religious purpose: we, 
however, hold that the structural importance pro- 
duced the sacred character of the ‘pillar.’ The 
sacredness of rude purposeless stones was perhaps 
due to ‘false an ogy that fruitful agency in 
thought, and should be regarded as not primitive, 
but cases of degradation. 

Probably no one could doubt that the rude 
meteoric stone was worshipped because it had 
fallen from heaven, and was obviously and un- 
mistakably a mark and sign and example of Divine 
activity aud power. Similarly, it seems beyond 
doubt that the boundary stone, or the supporting 
member of the family home and roof, is made 
into a dwelling-place of Divine power, in order 
that human n may be satisfied by Divine aid. 
The same principle of interpretation must be 
applied in many other cases where the stone was 
neither in i an object useful to man, nor 
marked by ita natural character and origin as 
Divine. It was often urgently necessary to pro- 
tect a locality for the common use of men, and 
this was done in a similar way by setting up one 
or more sacred stones in it; but in such cases the 
sacred stone was an addition, and not an integral 
part of the structure or equipment. 

In a town it was urgently required that the 
street, the common property and a n con- 
venience for all, should be inviolate and properly 
kept and respected by the dwellers or passers-by. 
The common need was guaranteed by the sacred 
Hermai or pillars, which were made the residence 
of Divine power by charming it into them through 
the proper rites; and misdemeanour in the street 
er encroachment on it was thus constituted a dis- 
pomnovt of the divinity, and punished by him. 

@ more developed state of society, roads lead- 
from city to city were probably put under 
Divine protection in a similar way ; and the sacred 
stones were commonly made useful to human re- 
curemen by having distances engraved on them, 
as becoming milestones.* But such stones 


* Curtius, Geeckh. des griesch. Wegebaus. 
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generally belonged to a more advanced stage of 
thought, when men refused to consider a stone the 
abode of Divine power. On the Roman Imperial 
roads they were dedicated to the Emperor, and 
thus placed under the guardianship of the Imperial 
god incarnate in human form on the earth. The 
god and the stone are in this stage separated in 
thought, but the stone remains sacred in a new 
way as the property of the god. 

meeting of three roads or streets, as an im- 
portant point, was placed under the guardianship 
of the Divine power. When the anthropomorphic 
tendency had me strong, the Divine guardian 
of the triple crossing was represented as the 
goddess (under the name Hekate in Greece) 
with three faces, looking to the three ways (just 
as in Italy the god protecting the archway and 
the door was represented with two faces looking 
in the two directions). But before the anthropo- 
morphic idea had gained full strength, there 
was doubtless some other way of s bolizing 
the Divine eee of the meeting of the 
ways; and the suggestion seems obvious that the 
symbol was the ¢triskeles, three human legs and 
feet, diverging from a common centre, and typify- 
ing the walking of men along the three ways 
which radiated from the meeting-place (compitum). 
Little is known with regard to this form of cultus, 
except in Rome, where the feast of the Compitalia 
was an important part of the city-religion; but 
few will doubt that, as streets and roads became 
important, a cultus corresponding to the Compitalia 
developed in primitive Anatolia. In the coinage 
of Anatolia the ériskeles is almost entirely con- 
fined to the cities least affected by Hellenic cul- 
ture, in Pisidia, Isauria, and early or inner Lycia. 
Moreover, the epithets rpixdpayos, rerpaxdpayos, ap- 
plied to Hekate- elene, are doubtless to be under- 
stood as appl ing to the goddess who guards the 
trivium or the ee 

It may therefore be reasonably maintained that 
in many other places, where we know only that 
in primitive thought a stone was r ded as sacred 
and made the object of worship in the Greek world, 
the fundamental character was the same. The 
stone was worshipped as home and symbol and 
proof of Divine power—a power able and ready to 
~ a to human needs. See also below, (2), and 
§ ). 

As Greek thought developed in the direction of 
anthropomorphism and polytheism, there arose an 
opinion that the old sacred stone was either a 
representation and image of a god, the rudest be- 
ginning of a statue, or an altar dedicated to the god. 

uch views seem not to be origi and genuine 
religious conceptions, but merely philosophic in- 
terpretations by which more developed thought 
tried to bring primitive religious facta into con- 
formity with itself. Thus the pillars, mentioned 
above, in streets and open places, which were 
originally called agyiai or agyieis, were regarded 
as altars or representations of a Deity, sometimes 
Helios, sometimes Dionysos, but most commonly 
Apollo; and Agyseus was then usually regarded 
as an epithet of Apollo. ‘The Greeks themselves 
hesitated whether to call the pillars altars or 
statues of Apollo, a sure proof that neither de- 
scription was complete and true. The pillars or 
stones in open places and gymnasia, by roads, 
at boundaries, originally and commonly styled 
Hermai, i.e. embodiments of Hermes, came to be 
regarded rather as statues of Hermes, and were 
developed accoraine ly in art, as we shall see in 
the ensuin paragrap . 

The institution of sacred stones was modified bv 
another influence. Art was engaged in the service 


Fras Hermes, iv. p. 64; Ramsay, Hist. Com. on Gasottans 
p. 219. 
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of the anthropomorphic tendency in religion, and 
wrought out ideal expression in human form of 
the various gods: the types of gods and god- 
desses were elaborated, and distinguished from one 
another, in the ruder stage to a considerable extent 
by symbols and equipvents but in the more de- 
veloped and perfec so by the varying artistic 
expression of the idealized conception of each deit 
as an individual character. ongside of this 
rapid progress in the artistic presentation of dif- 
ferent types of Divine character as different per- 
sonal gods in human form, there was another line 
of development, through which the sacred pillars 
(which still continued to be erected in numbers 
during this more developed period) were made to 
assume more resemblance to the human form. 
The top of the pillar was carved into a bust, and 
parts of the body were indicated on the sides: 
such figures were commonly called Hermai, and 
Greek art developed the type at a later time in 
various ways, making the busts portraits of real 
human persons. In all such cases art takes the 
view that the pillar is a rude statue of some deity 
or hero, and makes additions or modifications to 
bring out this character more clearly. 

The epithet of meteoric stones, dcoreris, was 
sometimes transferred to certain very archaic 
statues, about which the legend grew that the 
had fallen from heaven: such was the case wit 
the rude figure of barely human form in which 
Artemis of Ephesus was represented (Ac 19%). 
The nature of those rude old idols will be more 
fully considered in § ITI (1) and § V (1). 

* (2) Thrones.—The ancients mention many stones 
in Greece which were said to derive their sacred 
character from having been the seat of deities or 
heroes (who in these cases may usually be regarded 
as deities Sais herd i in popular legend). Such 
were the Agelastos Petra at Eleusis (or at Athens) 
on which Demeter sat sorrowing for her lost Kora,* 
or, as another legend said, where Theseus sat before 
descending to Hades; the chair of Manto at Thebes, 
the stone of Telamon at Salamis, ete. The bed of 
Acteeon at Platea and various other stones may be 
classed with these. The Omphalos at Delphi is 
often represented with Apollo sitting on it. 

In Asia Minor there are examples of rocks cut to 
the rough form of a seat. The ‘Throne of Pelops’ 
in Sipylus beside esia (Pausanias, v. 13. 7) is 

robably to be identified with the rock-cutting, 

orming a sort of broad seat, or platform with a 
back, on the highest point of an early rock citadel 
on the slope of Sipylus, about 4 or 5 miles east of 
Magnesia. 

Dr. Reichel has elaborated these facts into a 
theory of Throne-worship: viz., that the Divine 
nature, not yet represented in personal human 
form, was symbolized by the throne or seat, which 
was regarded as an indication of its presence. 

Some of Dr. Reichel’s examples of Divine thrones 
rest on his own far-fetched and almost certainly 
erroneous explanations ;+ in other cases the re- 
corded story about a Divine or heroic throne may 
be only a later popular explanation of an older 
religious fact, no longer understood. But whether 
that aspect of his theory is only pressed too far 
and applied to unsuitable cases, or whether it is 
wholly erroneous, there is, at any rate, another and 
a true side to his theory. He 1s right in his view 
that before the period of images and image-worship 
we must admit the existence of an imageless wor- 
me in the A7gean lands and Asia Minor generally : 
a Divine power invisible to man was approached 


* A similar stone and legend probably existed in Asia Minor; 
and a Christian form was given to it later; see Journ. of Hell. 
Stted. 1882, iP 349. 

t See A. J. Evans in Jowrn. of Hell. Stud. 1901, p. 189; Fritze 
fn Rhein. Museum, 1900, p. 588. 
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and adored ; it was felt in the phenomena of the 
world, in the growth and life and productivity of 
nature; its presence and power were symbolized 
and envisaged to its worshippers in various ways, 
but the symbols were not considered as images or 
likenesses of that Divine nature, but rather as ita 
home or residence, or as an effect and exemplifica- 
tion of its power. The statement of Nicol. Dam. 
avg. fr. 19 (D 148), and Stobseus, Serm. xiii. 
. 292, that the Phrygians did not swear or exact 
rom another an oath (by any god), probably has 
some reference to this belief in a Divine nature 
without images.* On this topic see further, § V (1). 

Dr. Reichel has erred, as we believe, only in the 
direction in which he has developed a correct 
observation. It was not the seat or throne of the 
formless and invisible Divine nature that was in 
the beginning worshipped ; for the very idea of a 
seat already involves the attribution of something 
like form and personality to the power which 
needs and uses a seat. The fundamental idea was 
that of the home and abode, or the origin of Divine 
power. Out of this springs all the symbolism and 
all the earlier phenomena of Anatolian religious 
observances. The sacred stone or the sacred tree 
is the home of the Divine nature: the cave among 
the wild mountains, the simple shrine, are easy 
developments of the same idea.t 

(3) Weapons.—Other inanimate objects besides 
stones were made the object of worship. The 
Alani, a rude barbarian tribe south-east of the 
Black Sea, are said to have worshipped a naked 
sword, which they fixed for the occasion in the 
ground. This might be disregarded as a savage 
custom which had come in from Central Asia, 
were it not that one of the reliefs—among the 
most important, to judge from its size—portrayed 
on the walls of the adytum before the eyes of the 
initiated at Boghaz-Keui (Pteria probably), east of 
the Halys,+ represents a gigantic sword stuck in 
the - er with only the hilt and a small of 
the blade protruding. The hilt in itself 1s evi- 
dently a symbol or representative of Divine power, 
composed of two pairs of animals, evidently lions, 
surmounted by a human head wearing the tall 

inted hat characteristic of the supreme god. It 
is therefore not open to doubt that the custom of 
the Alani in the 4th cent. after Christ was the 
same as the ancient Anatolian custom. We see 
clearly that the sword was regarded not as a god 
in and for itself, but as a symbol of a vague per- 
vading Divine power. That power resides mainly 
in the hilt, not in the blade, and is moulded not 
altogether unlike the human form, and yet differ- 
ing essentially from it, full of the terror and 
strength of savage nature embodied in the four 
lions, but human-headed. 

If some tribes worshipped the sword, others re- 
garded the dbattle-axe as sacred. The difference 
obviously arises from difference of warlike custom : 
the weapon to which the tribe trusted especially 
in battle was esteemed by it the home of the 
Divine strength by which they conquered and 
hoped to conquer. In Caria and in Crete the axe 
appears as a Divine symbol. We may cunfidentl 
assume that it was made the object of a special 
cult, like the Sword-god among the Alani. Though 
this is not exactly proved definitely by the evidence, 
yet the importance of the Carian name Labdrys 
(btpennis, ‘battle-axe’) in Carian religion leavea 
little doubt on the point: Labranda was one of 
the chief centres of the worship of the Carian god, 
who was actually called Labraundos,§ and one of 


“The Pontic oath by Men Pharnakes (Strabo, p. 557) is later 
(cf. P- 128) ; but see Roecher, Selene, p. 122. 

t On the shrine see § V (3); on the sacred cave, § IV (2). 

t See Perrot, Histoire de PArt dans PAntiquitté, iv. pp. 642, 
647; Chantre, Voyage en Cappadoce, gives the latest account. 

$ Heller‘-ed as Zeus Labraundos. 
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the Kouretes in Carian m hology was Labrandos.* 
But, even more unmistakably than the sword, the 
axe was a symbol of a Divine pare felt as lying 
behind it and expressing iteelf through it, and not 
as a power or a terror in itself. The god carrying 
the battle-axe on his shoulder is one of the most 
familiar and widely diffused symbols in east Lydian 
and west Phrygian coinaye.t 

We notice that the worship of the axe belongs to 
the Carians, a peoplo who beyond doubt were an 
immigrant race; and we shall see among them 
some examples of divergence from the Anatolian 
type of religion (see § VI(2)). The worship of the 
axe must be regarded as also a divergence from 
that type; and, in accordance with the principle 
stated at the beginning of the article, this diver- 

ce is to be attributed to the character of the 
arian race. In the same way the worship of the 
sword, though traceable in the religion of the 
central plateau in the earliest period known to us, 
is probably a development out of the original 
Anatolian type due to pressure from the east and 
north-east. The east Anatolian type of cultus is 
of a much more bellicose type than the central 
Anatolian (see § IX (2)), and the reason indubit- 
ably lies in the rough and warlike character of 
the tribes on that side, such as the Kardouchoi, 
modern Kurds, etc. 

(4) Wooden posts.— A rude wooden post was 
sometimes worshipped in a way similar to the 
more common sacred stone. he Divinity at 
Samos was originally symbolized by a wooden 
plank ; and in the more anthropomorphic develo 
ment, when the Divinity had come to be thought 
of as the goddess Hera, this plank was called the 
earliest statue of her. Many other similar stumps 
of wood experienced the same development in an- 
thropomorphic thought. 

In origin some, and probably most, of those 
sacred stumps or planks were holy trees, decayed 
and dead ;+ and they strictly fall under § II. But 
in uther cases the origina] was a wooden pillar or 
column, the support of a chamber or house, and 
falls under the class described above, § I (1); this 
was clearly the case with the Dionysos Kadmos at 
Thebes, described by Pausanias, ix. 12. 4 (which de 
Visser, p. 88, has aptly illustrated from Diod. 
Sic. I. xxiii 4). . 

II. SACRED TREES.—The worship of sacred trees 
is one of the most widely sp religious phe- 
nomena in the early Greek world. The ancient 
Homeric hymn to the Aphrodite of the Troad 
(264-272) mentions that the life of the mountain 
nymphs, who shall nurse the goddess’s son, is 
associated with the life of the sacred trees, which 
man may not cut down; and that, when a tree 
withers and dies, the nymph dies with it. The 
oaks of Dodona were Divine, and the sound of the 
motion of their branches was the voice of the god 
declaring his will and revealing the future to men. 
The bay tree of Apollo, the olive of Athena, and 
many others, had doubtless the same origin. In 
later time the popular epena often attached itself 
to such trees, that they had been planted by some 
hero or Divine figure (30 with two oaks at Heraclea 
in Pontus), or in some other fashion they were in- 
volved in his life-history (a frequent form being 
that the god or hero or heroine had sus- 
pended from the tree).§ 

The worship of the tree was conducted on pre- 

* The Carian local names Laryma and Léryma (both bisho 
rics) may be connected (throt gh an intermediate form Lavryia); 


also Lobrine, a title of Cybele at Cyzicus. 
t See list in Head’s Catalogue of Coins Br. Mus. : Lydia, p. 


Examples in great number are alluded to by Maximus Tyrius, 
1(@e Visser, a §8 
§ The oaks at Heraclea, Plin. HN, xvi. 89. On the whole 
subject Boetticher, Baumkultus, is fundamental; but Mann- 
hardt and many other writers must be consulted. 
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cisely the same plan as that of the image in later 
times. It was clothed, crowned, adorned ;* pro- 
cessions were made to it, sacrifices were burnt to 
it, and meat-offerings laid beforeit. People prayed 
to it and kissed it (Ov. Met. vii. 631). It was 
impious to go beneath it without the proper rites 
(Ov. Fast. iv. 749). It was wrong to pass it 
without some token of respect (Apul. Flor. 1). 
The fall of a boly tree was a very bad omen ; and 
in Rome on such an occasion an exauguratio was 
performed, as there had originally been an tn- 
pic Sshvod (Plin. HN xv. 20). 
edication of the hair has always been the 
greatest sign of devotion to any deity ; boys dedi- 
cated their hair on entering manhood, brides before 
marriage, married women at the birth of a child; 
and in Delos it was custo for boys and bridal 
couples to dedicate their hair under the olive tree 
that grew on the grave of Hyperoche and Laodice. 
The sacred tree was the pledge of the presence 
and favour of the god, and on it therefore depended 
the prosperity of the family, tribe, or State which 
worshipped it. Such belief is seen in reference to 
the fig tree in the Roman forum,t or the olive in 
the Acropolis at Athens; and when the latter put 
forth a new shoot after the burning of the city by 
the Persians, the people knew that the safety of 
the city was assured. A piece of the sacred tree 
was a pictee of security to the Argo and to the 
fleet of Atineas (An. ix. 92). The fate of Megara 
depenuee on an olive tree (Plin. HN xvi. 72). 
he tree, then, was on earth the embodiment or 
the home of Divine life; and the life of man in 
some forms of belief was connected with a tree 
during his earthly existence and passed into it at 
his death. Like the gods, men are often said to 
be born from trees. Hesiod’s third race of men 
were born from ash trees, and Meleager’s life de- 
penaee on a piece of wood. Ares was born from 
era and a plant (see below, § VI (2)). Talos and 
Adonis were born from trees. Most instructive are 
the cases in which the tree is said to have grown 
out of the hero’s grave. Such was the plane tree 
on the tomb of Amycus in Bithynia : Amycus had 
opposed and fought with all eneen: and if 
any part of his tree was taken on rd a ship, 
there ensued constant quarrelling, until his influ- 
ence was got rid of by wing away the bough. 


Here the tree is evidently the em ent of the 
spirit of the dead pesen. There was fs aeacn 4 
a fountain beside the tree, as at Dodona an 


Aulis. 

Moreover, transformation into a tree was equiva- 
lent to translation to the company of the gods: and 
the tree became then a sored pledge a ear 
the prototype of the later hero-chapel. e plants 
and trees which grew on the grave were the life 
of the buried human being. Phemonoe, the first 
Pythia, foretold that from her dead body would 
spring herbs which would give to aniinals that ate 
them the power of showing the future by the state 
of their entrails, Thus she would live on with 
men. And, similarly, the plants on graves made 
a connexion between the deceased and this world : 
an Athenian law (Ael. Var. Hist. 5. 17) punished 
with death any one who cut a holm-oak growing in a 
sepulchral ground (heroon). From this sprung the 
later custom of Pee gardens in cemeteries. 
Many passages in literature allude to the sympathy 
between the dead man and the trees or plants on 
his grave. On that of Protesilaus grew plane 
trees, whose twigs pointed towards Troy, and whose 
leaves fell sooner than those of any tree around.t 

The belief in holy trees has lasted, probably un- 
broken, in Anatolia through Christian times down 

* Theocr. xviii. 45. 


¢t Pliny, HN xv. 20, 77. 
$ See also Paus. x. 6. 4; Persius, 1. 89; Propertius, iv. 6. 1, 78. 
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to the present day. In the Acta of St. Philetzerus*® 
@ grove of tall cypress trees at a place in Mysi 

ed Poketos, on the road from Nica and the 
Rhyndacus to Cyzicus, is mentioned as the chief 
seat of local pagan rites in the 4th cent. ; the refer- 
ence probably proves that the grove existed or was 
still remembered when the Acta, a late composition 
but embodying a real local tradition, took form. 
An inscription of Sandal (Satala in the Lydian 
Katakekaumene) mentions the punishment in- 
flicted in the form of disease by the gods Sabazios 
and Anaitis Artemis on a man who cut their 
trees; and the Mohammedans still believe that 
disease will afflict any one who cuts the trees on 
a neighbouring hillock.t Sacred trees were hun 
with garlands, just as at the present day rags an 
scraps of garments are tied by Mohammedans to 
sacred trees in many parts of Asia Minor, though 
this practice is not in accordance with the spirit or 
the rules of their religion. 

The veneration of the sacred tree or ve 
evidently implies the idea that the tree is an 
embodiment of the Divine life and power, and 
that he who maltreate the tree injures the Divinity 
that lives in the tree. At the same time, the 
utilitarian element also entered here, for the be- 
lief protects and safeguards the interests of men, 
er their deep feelings of respect for the dead. The 
trees beside a village were useful to its popula- 
tion, or they were sentinels keeping watch over 
the grave of the dead. The worshippers of the 
Divine power ornament the tree in which that 
power is manifested with garlands, or with small 
representations of the power in some of its mani- 
festations: and out of the latter custom, through 
growing religious degeneration, springs the legend 

t some hero jocnne tee with, sometimes a mere 
impersonation of, the Divinity) has been suspended 
from the tree, as Mars from the plane near 
Celenz in Phrygia, or Helena from the plane at 
Sparta (Paus. ill. 19. 10; Theoc. 18, 43). 

III. SACRED ANIMALS.—That various animals 
had some religious awe attached to them in early 
Greek and Anatolian religion is well known ; but 
the nature and real meaning of this awe are far 
from certain. No branch of our subject is more 
obscure than this; and in none are so many wild 
and vague statements and such mixture of ideas 
current. 

The question of sacred animals is always liable 
to be mixed up with the question of Totemism. 
There are, indubitably, certain facts in the re- 
ligious ceremonial and symbolism of the Greek 
les which can be most easily and naturally 

ined as survivals of Totemism. But we can- 
think that Totemism held any place in Greek 
or Anatolian religion as it presents iteelf to our 
study. Similarly, the black stone of the Kaaba in 
Meoca is an old fetish, the veneration of which has 
survived in Mohammedanism ; but fetishism is not 
ceally an influence in, or part of, Mohammedanism. 
Many survivals of rites and symbols are 
yd in the developed Hebrew worship, but 
they did not touch its essence or affect its develop- 
ment except to be successively eliminated from it. 
Similarly, the survivals of Totemistic forms in the 
Greek world do not affect our study of its religion, 
though they are of extreme interest to the archzxo- 
logical investigator. The religious ideas of the 
tribes and races, whose contact and intercourse pro- 
duced the form of thought, religion, and civiliza- 
tion which we call Hellenism, were raised above 
the level of Totemism ; and even the earliest Greek 
thought did not understand those survivals in a 
Totemistic way, but put a new, and historically in- 
eorrect, interpretation on them in popular legend. 


* Acta Sanctorum, 19th May, p. 324. 
t Movrser nai BiPd. ry Evayy. £0175, Smyrna, 1880, p. 164. 
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Also, the form of religious thought in which the 
sacred animal was regarded and worshipped as 
being actually a god incarnate is not characteristic 
of Anatolia. The nearest approach to that idea is 
in the Ephesian religion of mis (7), where the 
goddess was the queen bee; but there is no proof 
that any actual was worshipped. The ex- 
planations of sacrificial rites as being cases in 
which celebrants kill and eat the sacred animal 
as the body of their god, are not ar ero 
except perhaps in some borrowed rites of ex 
origin. 


e may, with some confidence, lay down the 
general principle (which we shall find confirmed in 
several instances and contradicted in none), that 
the sacred animals of Anatolian religion are re- 
garded in relation to a more eralized concep- 
tion of the Divine power, which lies behind them 
and finds expression prone them. Hence they 
are often represented in the rude symbolism of 
primitive Anatolian art as associated with, or 
employed in, the service of some deity or Divine 
figure, who is an embodiment of that higher Divine 

wer, 

(1) Animals as parts of the god. —The most 
typical appearance of animals in this way i: as 
bearers or supporters or companions or componciite 
of gods. A god or goddess is often shown in rude 
Anatolian cult-representations as standing on an 
animal or bird: that is the case with a god, Dae 
sumably Sandon or Baal-Tarz (Hellenized as Zeus 
Tarsios), represented on coins of Tarsus, with 
several deities on the religious sculptures in the 
adytum at Boghaz-Keui, and with various small 
works of art in bronze or on seals or in other forms. 
The Horesman god described below, (5), perhaps 
belongs to this claxs,* 

In other cases the figure of a god has a rough 
resemblance to the human form, but is composed 
of one or more animal forms, supporting a human 
head, or in an Egyptianizing type the head is 
that of a beast or bird, but the body is human (as 
in some figures at Boghaz- Keui, or the Black 
Demeter with the head of a horse at Phigalia in 
Arcadia). 

To this class belong the representations of Cybele 
with her lions, or of Artemis with her stags. In 
those cases the earliest known t show the 
Deity with a form in which nothing is hunan 
except the head and pernere the arms: the rest of 
the figure is a mere shapeless non-human mass or 
stump. The animals stand on each side of this 
central figure. In one case Cybele’s lions rest 
their forepaws on her shoulders. Greek art took 
these ancient native types and developed them 
freely, making the figures of the goddesses entirely 
human, prying beauty and dignity to them, eerie 
Cybele on a throne with her symbols (patera an 
tympanon) in her hands, representing Artemis 
after the type of the Greek hunting goddess, and 
introducing some dramatic motive in their relation 
to the accompanying animals: the dess plays 
with the animals or caresses one of them with: her 
hand. Sometimes the lion reclines in Cybele’s lap 
like a pet dog. See also § V (3). 

In such representations it is clear that the origi- 
nal religious conception did not regard the Deity 
as of human form. There is sufficient resemblance 
to suggest at first sight the human form; but at 
the second glance the differences are seen to be 
very marked. The types arose, as we shall see, 
in the way of votive offerings. The worshipper 
offered to the Divine power some rude representa- 
tion of itself, laying this on or near the stone, of 


*G. F. Hill, Catalogue of Coins Brit. Mus: Cilicia, p. 1783 
Perrot, Histoire de l’Art dans l’Antig. iv. pp. 637-40, 646, 772 


etc. See also § I (3). ; 
t Journal of Hell. Studies, 1884, p. 245 and plate. 
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hanging it from the tree, which was considered to 
be the home of the Divinity. The representa- 
tion rudely embodied the vague, unformed concep- 
tion entertained by the worshippers: the Divine 

wer was not wholly unlike human, but it was 

ifferent, and contained the strength and swift- 
ness or the teeming productive power of various 
anim 

The conception of the rae a half-homan half- 

ial form, belongs originally to Asia Minor, and 
was developed, first in Ionian, and then in genera] 
Greek art. The more strictly Greek conceptions of 
Thessalian Centaur and Arcadian Pan are funda- 
mentally the same in character. The Satyr-type 
varies between human mixed with horse and 
human mixed with goat, while the Centaur is 
only of the first kind and Pan only of the second. 
Silenus is a similar idea, of Anatolian origin prob- 
ably, but developed in art more on the human 
side. The idea in all these figures is that of rude, 
free, natural life, untrained, unfettered by con- 
ventions and ideas of merely human origin; this 
life of nature is the spontaneous expression of the 
Divine life, and comes nearer to the Divine nature 
than men can approach, but also it has a distinct 
human side, and can come more easily into rela- 
tions with mankind than the Divine nature can. 
Men can by stealth catch and force to their will * 
the Satyr and Silenus, who are thus intermediaries 

een the Divine and the human. On the other 
hand, those figures are the companions and servants 
and associates of the god Dionysos, a deity of 
marked Anatolian character. In another respect 
they are a means of mediating between the Divine 
nature and mankind: ‘they took them wives of 
all that they chose’ (Gn 6). Now the idea lies 
deep in the Anatolian religion, as we shall see, 
that man has come from God and goes back to 
him at death; and evidently this relation between 
Satyrs or Sileni and human women is one of the 
 idegag b developments by degradation of that 

ea; see below on the serpent (11). 

(2) The du// often appears in surroundings which 
show his religious significance: in one case he 
seems to be standing on an altar, as an object of 
worship to the human figures looking towards 
him.t The very frequent employment of a bull’s 
head on sepulchral and other steles and on sar- 
cophagi at a later period evidently originated in 
the — character of oe aye and had at first 
an apotropaic purpose (the Divine power protect- 
ing the grave), but became purely conventional 
and ornamental in the lapse of time. But even in 
the above-mentioned case, where the bull is the 
object of worship, a glance at the figure is sufficient 
to show that he is worshipped as a symbol: he 
represents and embodies the generative power of 
nature: there lies behind him the Divine power of 
growth and life, which he expresses: in this char- 
acter he played a part in the Phrygian Mysteries.+ 

(3) The goat, which is mentioned as sacred in 
the worship of Leto and Lairbenos, § and doubtless 
earthed was associated with Dionysos, a deity of 
markedly Anatolian character. At Laodicea on 
the Lycus the goat Spee as @ companion of the 
god j pone (identified with the Greek Zeus, and 
treated as an sf eae of Zeus), who lays his hands 
on the horns of a goat standing beside him. In 
Greek art there is known a type showing Aphrodite 
riding on a goat, which may probably be an artistic 
development of an old schema showing a deity 


phan, -bul] is 
father of the wespent, and the serpent of the bull,’ was a 
formula of the Phrygian ysteries (Clemens Alex. Protrept. ii.). 

§ See Roscher’s der gr. u. rom. ae s.o. ‘ Lair- 
benos’ (Drexler), and Ramsay, Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, i. 
- See also below, (8) 


standing on a goat. Such also is a late Anatolian 
type showing Men sitting or riding on a goat. 

he goat and the ox are evidently the animals 
characteristic of a pastoral people on the great 
plains of central Asia Minor; and the fact that 
they were so useful must have helped to give them 
their sacred character. Countless herds of goats 
are ihe a feature of the great plains of the central 
plateau. 

Like the bull, the sacred goat is doubtless to be 
understood as the male animal, the embodiment 
and representative of the eae Divine power 
regarded on the active side. The Divine nature, 
as we shall see, was ed in Anatolia some- 
times as complete and sexless, but more uently 
as divided into two Divine beings, male and female; 
and in the latter case the life of nature is pictured 
in the cultus as the mutual relations of the Divine 
pair, the god and the goddess. 

(4) The sheep was a third animal of great im- 
portance on the pasture-land of the plateau; and 
there is evidence that it was sacred. The sheep 
was worshipped by the Samians, and was closely 
connected with the worship of Hermes. Milchhifer 
in A rchéolog. ey 1883, p. 263, quotes examples 
of the occurrence of the ram asa foure on graves 
in Phrygia and Armenia. 

The sacred sheep is to be understood as the ram. 
He stands in the same relation to Hermes as the 
goat does to Dionysos. It is a ram that appears 
on the Anatolian and Armenian tombs. 

(5) The horse must be regarded as a sacred 
animal (as might be expected), on account of the 
widely-spread representations of the Horseman- 
god. No Divine figure is so common in the later 
hieratic art of Asia Minor as this deity. He 
occurs on the coins of many cities in Lydia and 
West Phrygia, and on rock reliefs as well as on 
votive steles in the Pisidian hill-country ; these 
are almost all of the Roman period, but the ty 
is certainly much older. In many cases the 
Horseman-god is a hero, 3.6. the deified form of a 
dead man (regarded as identified with the god, 
§ VIII (5)), and the type must in those cases be 
regarded as sepulchral. Hence the horse-head, 
which appears in many sepulchral reliefs in Attica, 
may be taken as a symbolic indication of the same 
type, the part standing for the whole. In those 
reliefs the deified dead is usually represented as a 
seated figure of heroic size, and the horse-head in 
an upper corner of the relief indicates in brief the 
type of the oe pee which is another form 
of the dead man’s new heroized nature. The horse 
was Poe imported into Anatolia, and belongs 
to a later period than bull, sheep, and goat. 

(6) The sewine.—Most difficult and obscure are 
pias eay connected with the swine. There is 
good evidence to show that the swine was sacred 
in the Anatolian religion. 
strong religious sympathy with Asia Minor, the 
swine was sacred, and P ayed an important part 
in the Mysteries and the birth of Zeus. At the 
Fleusinian Mysteries, which were influenced both 
from Crete and from Asia Minor, the swine con- 
stituted the most efficacious and purificatory sacri- 
fice; the Greek purification for murder or homicide 
involved the sacrifice of a swine, and the Lydian 
ered is said by Herodotus (i. 35) to have been 
identical with the Greek (which may be taken as 
had that the rite was carried from Anatolia to 

reece). In Lycia a swine is represented on the 
Harpy Tomb, under the chair on which sits the 
heroized or deified dead. Small pigs of terra-cotta 
or porcelain have been found in Tyaiaa graves.* 
The older and general Phrygian custom had at 
least no horror of swine.t 


* Ramsay, Histor. Geog. of Asia Minor, p. 82. 
¢ Jb. p. 32. ae 


In Crete, which was in 
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But this Anatolian custom was interfered with 
by a new influence, aru the Semitic (or perhaps 
we ought to say simply the Jewish) and Egyptian 
abhorrence for the swine.* This ruled, at Teac in 
later time, at the Pontic Komana, where a swine 
micht not be brought into the city, much less into 
the sacred precinct or temple of the goddess. 

Here we are brought in view of two opposin 
and irreconcilable ideas; and our view is, in all 
such cases, that these contradictory ideas originate 
from different races (or, in the case of Jewish re- 
ligion, from the influence of a new step in develop- 
ment). The attempt has been made to interpret 
the abhorrence and loathing of the swine as 
arising naturally out of the extreme awe and 
fear with which it was regarded on account of its 
high supernatural powers; but, on such a prin- 
ciple, anything can be evolved out of anything. 
There are two opposite conceptions of the swine. 

According to the one, the swine is a sacred and 

urifying animal; it is in close relation with the 
Divine nature, and the human worshipper uses it 
to cleanse himself so that he may be fitted to come 
into relation with the Deity — sacrificed as the 
Eleusinian and Eteocretan prelude to initiation 
or marriage [identical rites, f VIII (1)); not eaten 
except after sacrifice (see (8), (9), and Ath. 376). 

According to the other conception, the swine 
must not be brought near the Deity nor permitted 
even to approach his neighbourhood, any one who 
has touched a swine is unclean, any one who habitu- 
ally comes in contact with swine is a permanent 
outcast. We refuse to consider that these two op- 
posing views have a common origin: they belong 
to two irreconcilable modes of thought. The ab- 
horrence of the swine we explain on grounds of 
health: in a hot country the flesh of the swine is 
not wholesome, and in the development of thought 
and religion in Egypt and in Palestine this was 
observed and constituted into a religious law for 
the benefit of man. 

It is said that the Egyptians once a year sacri- 
ficed a swine to the moon and Osiris, and ate its 
flesh ; and in Is 667 we hear of Jews who met 
secretly to eat the flesh of swine and mice as a 
religious rite. But these are natural examples of 
the persistence of the old religious facts in secret or 
on some exceptional occasion: the new and higher 
religious idea cannot wholly extirpate the ancient 
idea: the old superstition has a hold on the souls 
of men, and usually something is conceded to it. 
Only, the Hebrew prophets would concede nothing, 
but insisted on the absolute and utter abolition of 
the old superstition: that is one of the numberless 
points of distinction between Hebrew religion and 
all other ancient religions which competed with it. 

The principle laid down in the preceding para- 

aph is one of great importance in our subject. 
in the religious history of the Greek tribes we 
observe numerous cases in which the religious idea 
of one tribe overpowers that of another when the 
two tribes come together. But a religious fact 
rarely, if ever, dies utterly: though the weaker, it 
produces some effect on the stronger, and one of 
the commonest effects was that a secret and mys- 
terious performance of the submerged religious 
ritual was permitted at long intervals.t Thus 
human sacrifice seems to have been allowed to 
continue in rare acts of ritual, many centuries 
after the general feeling of the Greek tribes had 
condamned” the idea of ee a human being. 
Another way in which the submerged religion 
maintained itself was in the superstitions of the 
lowest and least educated classes, and in rites 


“See Wiedemann, Herodot’s Zweites Buch, p. 85. Origen, « 
Cels. v. 49, speaks of the Egyptian priests alone as refraining, 
which implies a relaxation of usage. 

t See below, § VII (2). 
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which were rejected as magical and irreligious by 
the higher thought of the people. 

The rules of impurity connected with the swine 
are also a subject of great difficulty; and here 
again the difficulty seems due to the interlacing 
and intermixture of different relizious ideas, no 
one of which has made itself absolutely supreme. 
Thus, for example, the statement is sometimes 
made that the worshippers of the Lycian and Ana- 
tolian god Men Tyrannos abstained from swine’s 
flesh; yet the swine was intimately connected with 
the Divine power in Lycia (as we have seen). 

Out of these facts a very elaborate theory that 
men abstained from the sacred animal as being 
holy can be spun. But the abstaining from swine’s 
flesh in the ritual of Men Tyrannos was merely a 
very brief temporary act of purificatory pre ara- 
tion, as is obvious from the context,* and did not 
amount to a permanent rule of avoidance, such as 
obtained in Egypt and Palestine. The rules of 
pe pan ory, parece in the later period (our 
authority belongs to the time of the empire) were 
much influenced by analogy; and this case proves 
nothing as to the real and original theory ruling 
in the worship of Men Tyrannos. 

The abstinence from swine’s fiesh, said to have 
been practised at Pessinus in Phrygia, was, per- 
haps, &@ much more serious and real fact. It would 
hardly have been mentioned by Pausanias had it 
been a mere act of brief occasional purification : he 
records it, evidently, as standing in marked con- 
trast to the ordinary usage of Western Anatolia 
(of which he was a native, and whose people he 
had chiefly in view as his readers). The custom 
of Pessinus is to be explained as due to Semitic 
ne gradually spreading westwards over Asia 

inor. 

The sacred character of the swine in early Ana- 
tolian and Greek ritual was due, beyond all doubt, 
to its being considered as a symbol and representa- 
tive of the Great Mother. It was the domesticated 
sow, with her teeming litters of young, that sug- 

ested its holy character. Thus the holiness was 
ounded on similar grounds to that of the bull 
or cow and the sheep and the goat: the animals 
which were most to man were esteemed 
sacred, as the gifts of God. There can hardly be 
any doubt that the method of domesticating and 
caring for these animals was considered to have 
been revealed by the god, who continues to be 
their patron, and whose beneficent power towards 
man is manifested in them : see (8). 

The wild boar, which is sometimes connected in 
mythology with the Divine nature, would derive 
his sacredness from a different cause, for he must 
be classed with the wild animals which are imper- 
sonations of the Divine strength and swiftness and 
might: see (10). 

(7) The bee.—Most instructive of all in regard to 
the Divine nature is the bee. The bee was the 
sacred symbol at Ephesus, te. the bee was the 
type of the goddess. A large body of subordinate 
priestesses connected with her elas were called 
melissat, the working bees; and a body of oflicials 
(who were originally of priestly character) + were 
called essenes. Now there was a mistake, common 
in Greece, with regard to the sex of bees; the 
queen bee was thought to be a male, and called 
essen or Bactdeus. ut, when we look at the 
Ephesian cult, we find that it was founded on 


pai 
frequently published: Dittenberger, Sylloge, No. 379, CIA 
iil, 78, 74; Poacart, Assoc, Relig. p. $19. ne . 
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a true knowledge. The goddess was the queen 
bee ; and her image makes this plain. Her body 
has only the slightest resemblance to a human 
body, but has the outline of the body of a bee. 
What are ordinarily called mamme on her body 
are not so, for no a NS is indicated: the 
really represent egga, and the mass of the body is 
simply a great ovary or skin filled with ova, The 
goddess is literally indicated as the one great 
mother of all life in the community. The essenes 
are the male bees or drones, who do no work. The 
melissat are the female and working bees, in whom 
the sexual character is undevelo (see § VI (3)). 
The resemblance between the constitution of the 
swarm or community of bees and that of the 
rimitive Anatolian community, as described in 

VIII (3), (7), is striking. 

The resemblance is even more striking in re- 
spect of the life-history of the Mother-Goddess 
and of the queen bee; but this will be treated in 
§ VI (3). Taking this in conjunction with the pre- 
ceding remarks about the Divine power and life 
under the bee form, we see clearly that the place 
of the bee in the cultus implies such knowledge of 
its habits as would be impossible without careful 
observation and intelligent methods of treatment. 
This is merely one example of the wisdom and 
skill applied to the utilization and domestication 
of animals in the ancient Anatolian theocratic 
system. The arts of domestication were rooted in 
religion. The remarkable practice of self-mutila- 
tion as a cho al act, characteristic of Phrygian 
worship (§ VIII (4)), seems clearly to have origin- 
ated from the rule (divinely given, as was sup- 

) of mutilating in the same way oxen and 
other domesticated animals, and from the natural 
mutilation of the bee (§ VI (3)). 

(8) The sacredness attuching to domesticated ani- 
mals.—It is obvious that the sacred character of the 
animals which have hitherto been mentioned rests 
ultimately on their domestication and their useful- 
ness to man. This suggests that some of the arts 
of domestication may have originated on the great 
Anatolian plateau, where the conditions are exceed- 
ingly favourable,* and where the existing traces 
show that a large population and great cities 
were found where now for many centuries only a 
very sparse sprinkling of nomads and a certain 
number of small villages have existed. That a 
high degree of skill was reached in the domestica- 
tion of animals is also certain. Valuable breeds of 
animals were artificially produced by intelligent 
cross-breeding. Of these the Angora goat still 
survives; and the secret of its breading is still care- 
fully treasured and concealed.t That the secret of 
preserving the purity of the wool lies in peceusne 
18 poin out elsewhere,t on the authority o 
practical ience; and the natural probability 
of this anation (which has never mn men- 
tioned elsewhere) is admitted as obvious by some 
high authorities to whom it has been mentioned. 
glosey violet flosoe, and the glossy black  fleoced 
glossy t fleece, e glossy Diack - 
sheep of Laodicea, have entirely disappeared ; 
and the reason is that those artificial breeds were 
through carelessness allowed to degenerate.§ 

(9) Domesticated animals as sacrifice. —No doubt 
need be entertained, though the fact cannot be 
definitely demonstrated by extant evidence, that 
the life of all domesticated animals was sacred. 
Their existence was so important to man that it 


* Bee art. on ‘Geographical Conditions determining Histo 
emd Religion’ in the Geographical Journal, Sept. 1902, p. O72: 
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must be guaranteed and protected by the strongest 
religious sanctions. To slay the ox or the shee} 
or the goat or the swine was an act of impiety. 
Among the Phrygians it was a capital crime te 
slay an ox used in ploughing.”* 
et there can be equally little doubt both that 
the flesh of the animals was wanted as food and 
that they were needed as offerings in sacrifice. 
Here two religious laws come into collision with 
one another. A quaint and evidently very archaic 
ceremony, which was preserved among the people 
of Athens (a race characteristically autochthonous 
and Pelasgian), illustrates the way in which the 
difficulty was met. The ox for sacrifice was 
selected by a sort of chance, the one being taken 
which first came forward out of a herd to eat the 
corn scattered on the altar near which the animals 
were driven. The ox thus selected was slain for the 
sacrifice; but the ministers who slew it with axe 
and knife fled, and in their absence the weapons 
which had killed the sacred animal were tried and 
condemned, and punished for sacrilege by being 
thrown into the sea. The flesh of the ox was 
eaten; its skin was stuffed with straw, and the 
stuffed animal was harnessed to a plough. t 
The character of the ceremony, as an expiation 
of the apparent crime of slaying the sacred animal, 
is clear. The god, in his kindness to man, has 
shown how the guilt may be avoided or diverted, 
and the flesh of the animal can be enjoyed by man 
without suffering the due penalty. e name of 


the sacrifice, 74 Bouddria, ‘the ceremonies connected 
with the wala 2 of the ox,’} makes the meaning 
of the whole clear. Probably, in the origin, the 


killing of an ox (not a common act in agricultural 
life), perhaps even the killing of any sacred animal, 
was always accompanied with that elaborate cere- 
monial, and made a religious act. The ox was 
induced to commit an act of impiety in eating the 
sacred barley and wheat on the altar; any guilt 
involved in slaying him was visited on the murder- 
ing weapon ; and, finally, the pretence was gone 
abd ta that the ox was still ready to be used for 
its ordinary agricultural work. 

The attempt has been made to explain the 
Bouphonia as the slaying in the harvest season 
of the ox which represents the spirit of vegetation : 
the ox, as the Divine being who constitutes the life 
of the crop, is supposed to be slain at the harvest 
(as Lityerses in Phrygia was slain by the sickles of 
the reapers). This attempt is supports by an 
incorrect interpretation of the word Bouphonia, 
as ‘the slaying of the ox.’ The explanation is 
forced and unsatisfactory, and may be considered 
as an example of the extreme to which excellent 
scholars are sometimes led in trying to adapt a 
theory, which furnishes the correct explanation of 
many usages, to other usages which it does not suit. 

A Phrygian inscription throws some light on 
this subject. The goat is there mentioned as 
sacred. A certain person confesses to have sinned 
because he had eaten the flesh of the goat, though 
the animal had not been offered as a sacrifice with 
the proper ceremonial: he atones for the sin, and 
acknowledges ed ae of the penalty with which 
the god has visited him.§ 


* Nic. Damasc. in Dindorf, Hist. Gree. Min. 1. p. 148. 

t The accounts of the ceremony vary a little as 
details: see Mr. J. G. Frazer's Golden Bough 2, vol. ii. p. 204. 

t This sense of the plural is typical and common: Avés 
yevai, ‘the circumstances connected with the birth of Zeus,’ 
and so on. A false interpretation of the word Bev¢éy.a is alluded 
to in the next paragraph. 

§ See Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 1. pp. 188, 150. The 
cheer writer has there adopted an explanation suggested to 

im by Prof. Robertson Smith, which would take the crime to 
consist in ea goats’ flesh at all. But it is more probable 
that the crime lay in eating it without first offering the anima] 
in sacrifice, Either of the two different senses given to &@vvres 
in the two explanations is cally possible. 
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(10) The dion, which is so often associated with 
Cybele, is also found in art as the supporter on 
which a deity stands. Like the bull, and doubt- 
less for the same reason, the lion was taken as a 
common ornament on tombstones—originally with 
@ protective meaning, later as a mere conventional 

gure—especially in Phrygia and Pisidia.* Simi- 
larly, the stag was the regular accompaniment of 
Artemis, and appears carrying a deity on an early 
Anatolian seal. 

There can be no doubt that the sacredness of 
these two animals, the lion and the stag, springs 
from their being the most typical representatives of 
wild natural life in its strength and its swiftness. 
These two typical wild animals are connected 
intimately and characteristically with the Divine 
nature as female, t.e. with Cybele or Artemis. 
That side of the Divine nature bulked far more 
largely in old Anatolian religion than the male 
side.t The Great Goddess, the All-Mother, plays 
a much more characteristic and commanding part 
than the god, who is often pictured as her attend- 
ant, and as secondary to her. The life of nature is 
commonly represented as female. The spirits of 
the trees and mountains, the lakes and forests, are 
the Nymphs, described often as if they led a 
sexless, separate existence, though there are not 
wanting examples of the other conception, which 
brings them into association with the Sa or 
Sileni and makes the reproduction of the life of 
nature spring from the relations between the male 
and the female divinities. 

Accordingly, it is a pair of lionesses, not of lions, 
that appear on the moet ancient Phrygian Lion- 
Tombe and on the Gateway at Mycens. But the 
sex is not always emphasized; and artistic con- 
siderations probably contributed to determine the 
ultimate preference for lions and stags, so that 
these were regularly sh, deena as companions 
even of the goddesses Cybele and Artemis: the 
mane and the horns made the male animals more 
picturesque and striking types. 

But in none of these cases is there any universal 
rule of sex. If the male Divinity is symbolized by 
the ram or he-goat, there are certain to be some 
cases in which the female Divinity must be repre- 
sented by the female animal in order to carry out 
the mythological tale or the cult-act. These less 
usual and less ea instances, which need not be 
quoted in detail, do not really interfere with the 
general rule of sex which has been stated. 

(11) The serpent, however, was sagan pared 
the sacred animal in Anatolian and Greek religion. 
It dwells in the bosom of the earth, the 
Mother. It appears and disappears in a mysteri- 
ous way. In many Greek temples, and especially 
in the temple of Athena Polias on the Acro- 

lis at Athens, a sacred serpent dwelt: it was fed 
by the priests, and considered to be a sort of em- 
bodiment or tee of the Divine presence in 
the temple. This idea, however, was below the 
religious level of the highest Greek literature, in 
which it does not make much anpearance but it 
played a great part in popular belief and super- 
stition, as well as in actual ritual. Especially, a 
serpent with large cheeks, called pares, which 
was believed to be friendly to man and hostile to 
dangerous serpents, was considered holy, and used 
in the ritual of the Mysteries. In the sacred 
drama enacted in the Mysteries the god in the 

© For Phrygia, see Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1882, eto. For 
Pisidia, see Sterrett, Wolfe Expedition, pp. 91-93. The present 
writer has seen many other Pisidian or Isaurian examples. 
Rohde (Psyche, p. 679) thinks that the lion was u as 
denoting the fourth De in Mithraic initiation, and Cumont 
(Monum. relat. au de Mithraa, 178) inclines to 
with him. This cannot be correct. ft leaves the sex out of 
account : see the two following paragraphs. 


¢ Perrot, op. cit. iv. p. 772. 
ow, § 


reat 


form of a serpent became father of the god-bull by 
Kora or Persephone his daugliter (see the quo- 
tation in note to § III (2)); and the initiated 
fondled a pareiae serpent in imitation ot this.* 
Hence the idea that human life is of Divine origin 
took the form, in regard to some special heroes, 
(e.g. Alexander the Great) that a serpent was 
their father. 

The idea that the serpent is a representative of 
the Divine life appears in various forms: a serpent 
was intimately associated with, and almost the 
embodiment to human eyes of, Aésculapius or 
Asklepios, of Sabazios, of Zeus Meilichios, and in 
general of most heroic and demonic conceptions, 
and of the de dead. Naturally, the animal, 
which often took up its residence in graves, was 
regarded by popular superstition as the embodied 
spirit of the dead; and, when a serpent took poe- 
session of any grave in this way, there was a 
general tendency to the person there buried 
as being Her naah active and efficacious, 3.6. as a 
hero.t e dead man, again, has become identi- 
fied with the Divine nature; and the serpent there- 
fore is peculiarly representative of the Divine nature 
in its Chthonian aspect, t.e. as connected with the 
world of death. e Agathos Daimon, a Chtho- 
nian power, associated with the earth and the 
riches of the earth, is oly aber by 8 serpent 
(sometimes with a human head). See B, § V. 

The worship of the god-serpent at Hierapolis 
and Laodicea in the Lycus valley + has played 
some part in the formation of Christian legend: 
the sacred serpent is there called the Echidna, and 
is described as the powerful enemy of St. Joha 
and St. Philip. 

The belief in the sacredness of the serpent was 
practically disregarded by the majority of Greeks 
in the classical period, and despised as a supersti- 
tion unworthy of an educated person; but some 
peoue sacred serpents, such as that of Athena 

olias, retained a hold on general opinion. Elian 
mentions that, of all the pospouess Greeks, 
only the Argives refrained from killing serpents. 

(12) Sacredness of wild animals.—Obviously, there 
is not the slightest appearance that the sacredness 
of the above-mentioned wild animals in this earl 
religion was founded on dread of their power, an 
anxiety to propitiate them. The facts as stated 
are absolutely opposed to that opinion. More- 
over, in the region of Asia Minor which we take 
to be the centre and origin of its religious ideas, 
the great central plateau, wild animals can hardly 
have been a serious danger within historical times. 
The country is open, and there is such total 
absence of cover§ that beasts of prey cannot have 
existed in any numbers. The Austrian traveller 
Sarre quotes the statement of Von Moltke, that the 
great plains are the most perfectly level known in 
the world. As arule, they are and have been for 
thousands of years so bare and, apart from human 
work and provision, so unproductive, that little 
wild life, and none of the greater savage animals, 
could be supported in them. In such a level 
country deer would be a difficult prey ; and when 
human skill wrought out some irrigation, found 
water, where it was not accessible on the sur- 
face, by sinking very deep wells, and introduced 

t herds of domesticated animals, the wild 
ts which were able to prey on sheep or oxen 

* La Salion your pvernpian cbuSerey ret pvevicives 6 Sid méArres 
Geos* Spaxwy 38 deriv obvos, dseAxcieaves Tou xeAwou Ti TieUussiven 
Daapies Alex. ee ii 16; cf. Arnobius, v. 21; Foucart, 


s Associations 
t Strictly, every dead man was a hero; but such ones were 
excellence. 


heroes par 
t , Cities and of Ph i. pp. 51, 87. 
ithe central plains peat as alien, "the treeless 


region, two centuries before Ohrist, in the first glimpee of them 
that the records permit; and other considerations show that 
this state had existed for a long time previously. 
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or goats could shelter themselves only in the 
broken ground of the surrounding mountains, * and 
in some of the isolated niountain peaks of the 
plateau (for others of those plateau mountains are 
singularly bare and shelterless). Thus the greater 
beasts of prey must have been from a very remote 
period few, and regarded in practical life as an 
object of the chase and of sport to the rulers and 
the nobles (in whatever form nobles existed) ; and 
it is probable that this condition of things fostered 
the tendency to regard them as sacred by some 
sort of religious substitute for a game law. 

Again, serpents are neither very numerous nor 
at all dangerous. Various quite harmless species 
occur in moderate abundance, and a few are said 
to be venomous, but death from the bite of a 
serpent is practically unknown in the country. 
Yet the scantiness of the population in recent 
centuries, and the small extent of agriculture, 
have given full oP rtunity for wild life to in- 
crease to its natural limits. 

Accordingly, for a period of four thousand years 
or more, wild animals in the plateau must probably 
have derived their sacredness from other considera- 
tions than the terror.and danger that they caused ; 
and the evidence of religious facts is clear that the 
origin lay in their noble qualities of strength and 
swiftness, and in their association with the Divine 
nature living free in the wild and mountainous 
districts. See also above, (10). 

IV. SACRED PLACES. —(1) Mountains. —If a 
stone could be holy, inuch more could a great rock 
or a mountain be regarded as the home or the em- 
bodiment of the Divine ee Mount Argeeus, 
the lofty mountain which towers above Cwesarea 
in Cappadocia to the height of nearly 13,000 feet, 
was regarded as a god or as an image of the god, 
and by it men took a solemn oath: on the coins of 
Ceesarea it is the regular type, taking the place 
which the image of a god occupies in most coins 
of Hellenic or Hellenized cities. On coins of Pros- 
tanna in Pisidia, Mount Viaros is represented in a 
similar way, and it, too, was evidently regarded by 
the people who dwelt near it as the holy mountain. 
The identification proposed in the Historical Geo- 
graphy of Asa Minor (p. 407) for Mt. Viaros rests 
oe t on a certain similarity in the situation 
of the pity beak, which towers over Egerdir and 
the great e called by the ancients Limnai, 
to rising out of the level Cappadocian 


plateau. 

Then in eral it is probable or certain that 
the Great was adored on the tops of other 
mountains, An example from another Cappado- 
cian hill is proved by an inscription found on the 
summit.§ The lofty mountain, now called Hassan 
Dagh, 10,000 feet high, north-west from Tyana, 
seems to have borne the same name, Argeus, as 
the Cesarean mountain ; and in that case it_prob- 
ably had a similar sacred character. The Bithy- 
nians worshipped Zeus under the names of Papas 
(‘father’) and Attis || on the tops of mountains. 

In the rock-temple at Boghaz-Keui, one of the 
figures, evidently a personage of great importance 
on account of his size,f is represented as standing, 
or rather striding, with his feet on the summits of 
two mountains. The Divine nature rests on the 
mountains, and is at home on their summits, 
just as, in other representations on the walls of 
the same natural temple, several deities stand on 


* The present writer has there seen bears and boars often; 
panthers and leopards are reported to exist. 

t apse Kewwadéxas xa} Osos xai spxos xal Byedue (Max. Tyr. 
viii. 8); graves on hill-tops, Puchstein, Reisen in Ki. p. 228. 

¢t The order of Hierocles and the established identification of 
garrounding cities place Proetanna somewhere there, 

§ Ramsay, in - Corresp. Hell. 1888, p. 322. 

{ Surely Attis must mean ‘king’ or ‘ prinoe.,’ 

Perrot, Histoire de |’ Art, iv. p. 639. 
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their own sacred animals.* Again, in that same 
rock-temple, several of the sacred animals stand 
with their feet placed on the top of high squared 
estals; and the so-called ‘Niobe’ on Mt. 
ipylas, which is beyond doubt an image of the 
goddess Cybele, sits with her feet resting on two 
similar pedestals.t Those pedestals are probably 
to be interpreted as rae crass (such as those at 
Gnossos in Crete, pictured in Mr. Evans’ article, 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1901, p. 110). The 
present writer formerly interpreted them as moun- 
tains;$ but in the art as practised at Boghaz- 
Keui the type of the sacred mountain was rounded 
in form and broken in outline, and it seems hardly 
permissible to suppose that two types so different 
were employed there simultaneously to indicate 
the same conception. 

The truth may indeed probably be that the 
sacred stone when unshaped and rude derived ite 
holiness, in some cases, from being regarded as 
representative of the sacred mountain, the part 
standing for the whole (just as the bull’s head 
stands for the god-bull, § III (2)), or the miniature 
for the vast reality. The omphalos, on which 
Apollo site or stands, would then be a sort of 
miniature of the mountain which is his Divine 
abode. 

It seems, at any rate, beyond doubt that origin- 
ally any great mountain, such as Mt. Argus, 
was considered sacred, because on it there rested 
a vague formless Divine presence and power, whose 
might dominated the country round. This becomes 
all the more clear when one considers the sacred 
caves: see the followin paragraph. 

(2) Sacred caves and mountawm glens. — Many 
sacred caves are known: as, for example, Steunos, 
the cave of Cybele, near Aizani, described by Mi 
J. G. C. Anderson in Annual of British Sch. Ath., 
1897-8, pee the cave of Leto or i har beside 
Hierapolis, described in Citses and Bishoprice of 
Phrygia, i. p. 89; the cave of Zeus on Mt. Dicte in 
Crete, recently excavated by Mr. Hogarth; ete. 
All these are caves in the mountains, lonely, far 
from cities, full of the impressiveness and religious 
awe of wild and majestic nature. Along with 
caves in the stricter sense we may class dee 
gorges and glens among the mountains, in whi 

oly places of Anatolia were often situated. They 
oh oo with the sky, instead of with a covering 
of rock. 

In those caves and gorges the Divine power 
was not worshipped in any visible embodiment. 
The human mind was Eapresed by the vague 
formless presence of the Divine nature in such 
solitary places, and went there to worship. So, 
in modern times, at the head of the deep romantic 
gorge of Ibriz, where the great springs of the river 
of Cybistra-Heraclea flow forth from the rock in 
surroundings of impressive grandeur, the rude 
peasants from the neighbouring village come and 
tie a rag to the tree by the great fountain; and, 
if you ask the reason why they do so, they reply 
in simple phrase, ‘ Dede var,’ which is the nearest 
approach their untrained thought and scanty words 
can make to expressing their sense of present 
Divine power.§ In ancient times men had the 
same thought, that the Divine power was clearly 
manifested for the benefit of man at Ibriz; and 
they expressed it similarly by votive offerings, as 


* Bee above, § III: the figures are shown in Perrot, Histoire, 


iv. p. 687. 
t Journal of Hell. Stud. 1882, p. 80. 
i As quoted in the previous note. 

Dede doubtless means originally ‘ancestor’: it is the name 
applied to those heroized personages worship in the Turbes 
common all over the country: the Turbe always contains or 
is built above the grave of the who is sometimes a known 
historical figure, sometimes a cal personage, sometimes 
one whose very name has been forgotten, and who is simply 
‘the Dede.’ See below, § VIII (5). 
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we may be sure. But they expressed it also in 
more civilized and artistic ways; and above all 


other forms they expressed it in a great rock 
sculpture, showing the god presenting is gifts of 
corn and wine to the king of the land. The river 


makes this per of the dry Lycaonian plain into a 
rden ; and the god has given the river, making it 
ow forth from his holy mountain at the head of 
that deep gorge, which is like a vast cave open to the 
sky. The king is dressed in gorgeous embroidered 
robes: the god wears a peasant’s dress, for he is the 
impersonation of the toiling cultivator, who by 
patience and faith adapts nature to the benefit of 
man. Nowhere is the spirit of Anatolian religion 
expressed so unmistakably asat Ibriz. In the words 
in which St. Paul] appealed to a simple audience of 
Lycaonians, the fountains of Ibriz are a witness to 
the Divine power, that it did good and gave men 
fruitful seasons, filling their hearts with food and 
gladness (Ac 14!7). The speaker knew his audience, 
and caught the exact tone of religious feeling that 
sounded in their hearts. 

The rock-temple at Boghaz-Keui, which has been 
so often mentioned above, was of this class). A 
mile away from the great city, up a gorge in the 
side of a rocky hill, two chambers with vertical 
walls cut in the rocks (the human hand having 
assisted the natural formation of the recesses), 
entirely open to the sky, and connected by & 
narrow passage, leading from one to the other, 
constitute the temple and place of worship. 

To the same class belonged the great Cappa- 
docian sanctu of Komana, in a glen of the 
Anti-Taurus, where the river Sarus flows in its 
winding channel deep down among the lofty 
mountains. To the same class, too, belonged one 
of the holy places of Ephesus. Besides the familiar 
and famous home of the Ephesian Artemis, which 
lay olf in the open plain near the city and close to 
the isolated holy hill near the middle of the Cayster 
valley, there was another seat of her worship ina 
glen among the mountains that bound the valley 
on the south. This more 8 Laka place re- 
tained its sanctity alongside of the more famous 
temple. The account given of it has been trans- 
formed by adaptation to the later Greek mytho- 
logy of Artemis ; and the true old Anatolian aspect 
can only be guessed at. But there the birth of the 
goddess had occurred: there an annual festival 
and assembly (panegyris) was celebrated: there 
were both an ancient temple with archaic images 
and a later temple with Greek statues: there an 
association of Kouretes, evidently a society meet- 
ing in the worship of the goddess,* called by an 
ancient Anatolian and Cretan name, had its centre 
and celebrated certain mystic rites. And when the 
religion of Ephesus had been changed to a Chris- 
tian form, the city had not merely the Church of St. 
John beside the great temple in the plain and the 
chureh called Maria in the city (where the Council 
of A.D. 431 was held): ¢ there was also a holy place 
of the Mother of God among the mountains on the 
south of the plain (to which the Greeks of the 
district continued to make an annual pilgrimage 
down to the present day, calling the place Panagia 
Kapulu, the Virgin of the Door).t 

(3) Sacred springs and lakes.—In the holy place 
of Ibriz we have found that the awe attaching to 
glens amid the mountains was inseparable from 
the similar religious emotion suggested by bounti- 
fulsprings. In that thirsty country the most fertile 
soil without water is a desert ; but if water is given 

* Bee Cities ia, 1. p. 96 ff. ; : 
e301. Meo i. p. 96 ff. ; fi. pp. 359, 

t dyurrérn ixxrncig tH mndovjivy Mapip : 980 above, vol. 

rhe Roman Catholics of Smyrna have taken up this place 


the last ten years, calling it the house where the Virgin 
lived after St. John brought her to reside at Ephesus. 
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or brought it becomes a garden. A fountain, then, 
was the gift of God; and the modern name applied 
to such great springs, Huda-verds (‘God hath 
given’), is probably a mere Turkish version of an 
ancient Anatolian expression. A fine spring* which 
rises in the undulating plain on the east side of 
Lake Caralis (Bey Sheher), and flows down to the 
lake, is overhung by a series of ancient sculptures 
of obviously religious character, which are carved 
on the side of a small chamber built at the edge of 
the springs, so that the water seems to run out 
from under the huge stones of which the nearest 
wall of the chamber is built. 

The fountain was the gift of God. The belief is 
distinctly different from the Greek idea of the 
Naiad nymph who lives in and gives life to the 
spring; and yet the two ideas readily pass into 
one another. The Greek mind was filled with the 
sense of joy and life that the spring sug ; the 
spring was the life of a god; and the life of the 
spring in the Greek anthropomorphic imagination 
was pictured as a Divine maiden, human in form 
and character and emotions, but eternal and ever 
young. The Anatolian mind regarded the spring 
as Divine, because given by God, and at the same 
time it was conceived as the home and embodiment 
of Divine life, the proper object of worship, the 
mother of the life of the fields which derive their 
fertility from its waters, and ultimately, too, the 
mother of the heroes and men who are born beside 
it and fed from its produce. This last idea appears 
still in its earlier form in Jliad, ii. 865, where the 
Lydian chiefs are the sons ‘to whom the Gygean 
lake gave birth.’ But from this it is an easy step 
to the Greek idea of the Naiad ; and we see that 
the step has been taken in liad, vi. 22, where the 
Naiad nymphs in the Troad bear two noble sons 
to the hero ox-herd. The ultimate cause of sacred- 
ness, viz. purity and use to man, appears in the 
Italian prohibition of bathing in sacred springs or 
the sources of po ag lg (Plin. Ep. viii. 8. 20. 5; 
Tac. Ann, xiv. 22; Sen. Ep. 41). 

When the spring was of hot or medicinal water, 
its beneficent qualities and God-given origin were 
equally or even more conspicuous. Many such 
springs are known to have been the scene of a 
special worship, and doubtless all were so. The 

ivine power was clearly seen in them. 

(4) Development of the sacred place into a re- 
ligious centre or Hvwron.—Naturally, some of the 
sacred places became much more famous and im- 

ortant than others. The circumstances that pro- 
Niced such fame and importance belong to the 
history of each individ locality. It was the 
needs, the numbers, and the nature of the sur- 
rounding population that made some shrines greater 
than others. Holy places in very secluded situa- 
tions could hardly become very important as re- 
ligious centres, though devotees often visited them 
and made offerings. The great Hiera were usually 
connected with some centre of population, where 
the primitive form of theocratic government and 
the needs of the ritual (on which see § VIII (7) and 
§ VII (9)) caused the growth of a large establish- 
ment, whose influence became recognized far 
beyond the immediate circle of its origina] wor- 
shippers. Such, for example, were the Pontic and 
the Cappadocian Komana, the Galatian Pessinus, 
the two Hiera of the Cappadocian Zeus at Venasa 
and at Tyana, the Hieron of the Milyadic Zeus 
or Sabazios, mentioned by /£lius Aristides (which 
is certainly the one that is described in consider- 
able detail in the writer’s Cities and Bishopries 
of Phrygia, i. ch. ix., though the identification 
is not there mentioned), the Hteron of Leto and 
Lairbenos at Dionysopolis and Hierapolis (+d. ch. 
iv.), and many others. 

* Efiatun Bunar, ‘Plato's Spring’: Hist. Geogr. As. Min. p. SB. 
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It is not the case, however, that those great 
Hiera were later in growth than the cities beside 
which or in which they were situated. In many 
cases it was the Hieron which caused the city to 
poe by attracting population. But a large popu- 

tion required a suitable home, and the town 
where people should dwell could in many cases not 
be situated exactly at the holy place, and must 
be placed at some distance. At Ephesus it is 
highly probable that the place among the moun- 
tains on the south of the valley where the goddess 
was believed to have been born, and where Mysterta 
were regularly performed, was the true old holy 

lace; but the Hieron grew in the open valley, 
ide an isolated hill, which formed a convenient 
eentre for the growing population. 

(5) Sacred places sn t ge ae of Greece.—It 
is obvious how entirely pre-Hellenic this religion 
was, so far as we have yet described it, and how 
entirely unlike it was to the religion that we 
are familiar with as Greek. Nota single feature 
which we r as characteristically Hellenic is 
apparent in it. And yet, to everything that we 
have described, parallels can be cited from religious 
foundations in the strictly Greek lands. Behind 
Greek religion proper there lies, far away back, 
that old aniconic worship in mountain solitudes 
and mysterious caves, or on mountain tops, like 
that of Hera on Mount Ocha in Eubea, or of 
Zeus on Mount Lyceus in Arcadia; and the most 
barbarous of the rude symbolic images of Anatolia, 
com pounded of of animals, are not more abso- 
lutely un-Hellenic than the Arcadian horse-headed 
Demeter. That early religion of the Greek lands 
seems to have been the religion of the aboriginal 
race who elaborated the Mycenean civilization of 
Crete and the A‘gean Islands, and, above all, of the 
Argolic valley and other parts of the West Zgean 
coastland, the people whom Prof. W. Ridgeway 
would identify as Pelasgian. On this ancient 
foundation the religion of later and more artistic 
Greece was gradually built up: see below, B, § I. 

V. RELATION OF THE ORIGINAL ANICONIC RE- 
LIGION TO IMAGE-WORSHIP. —(1) Coexistence of 
the two kinds of worship.—We have spoken of that 
Renae religion as aniconic, as reverencing the 

ivine nature without giving it any definite form ; 
and yet we have been forced often to speak of the 
rude images in which that primitive conception of 
the Deity was expressed. The truth seems to be 
that the inconsistency, in which we find ourselves 
involved, lies in the religion from the beginning. 
Probably it was at no time absolutely aniconic 
and impersonal: doubtless there was always in the 
popuiar conceptions a deep-seated and unconquer- 
able tendency to give form to the Divine nature, to 
regard it as envisaged in something like human or 
animal form. The anthropomorphic side alone was 
steadily developed in the growth of Hellenism. In 
the Anatolian religion the aniconic side and the 
barbaric bestial envisagement both continued 
strong and important, until they were forced into 
the background by the invasion of the formed and 
comple Hellenic civilization, with its philo- 
sophic scepticism about the old religion in theory 
and ite anthropomorphic orthodoxy in practice. 
But even then those native characteristics were far 
from being extirpated. They persisted in the form 
of superstitious and secret mysterious rites, and, 


for the most even the educated tolerated them 
and accorded a moderate amount of recognition to 
are 


in, even in the latest period, when image- 
worship was apparently universal, the old, vague, 

nal conception of the Divine nature was 
not extirpated, but remained still vigorous. No 
inconsistency was felt between the aniconic and 
the iconic personal idea. All the stages in this 
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long process of development could peviecy well 
exist at the same time. Two or three centuries 
after Christ, it is evident from many inscriptions 
that the popular mind often thought of and spoke 
about ‘the God,’ or ‘the just God,’ or ‘the pious 
and just God,’ as the vague, formless Divine 
power. The people were all acquainted with and 
reverenced both the purely human representations 
of the Greek religious art and the barbarous sym- 
bolic images of primitive Anatolian worship. But 
still their mind was also occupied with a mysteri- 
ous power behind them. 

Similarly, we must recognize that from the 
earliest stage the germs of image-worship and 
anthropomorphism were not wanting. 

(2) Votive smages and representations of the Deity. 
—The need for some outward and material repre- 
sentation of religious conceptions seems to have 
been felt especially in approaching the Divine 
nature with prayers and vows, and in making 
acknowledgment of and expiation for neglect or dis- 
obedience. The worshippers came to the holy 
place, cave or grove or mountain or spring or 
stone, and they desired to leave there either some 
token of their reverence or some reminder of their 
own person and their own needs, or perhaps both. 
In proof of their reverence they dedicated offerings, 
either the sacred emblems and symbols of the 
Divine power, e.g. axes to the god with the axe in 
the Dictzean cave of Crete, or representations of 
the home and nature of the Deity. The most 
characteristic of those representations were the 
shrines (vaol), on which see below, (3). Further, in 
evidence of their gratitude when they paid their 
vow, or of their penitence when they atoned for 
some neglect of the Divine will and power, they 
often left representations of themselves as they 
had been aided by the god, or of the part of the 
oy in which they had suffered punishment, just 
as the modern peasant ties a rag from his clothing 
on a sacred tree beside the old sacred fountain. 

(3) Shrines (naot).— Most typical among the 
votive offerings of Anatolian religion are the 
shrines or naot, which filled so large a place in 
the practical elaboration of Artemis- worship in 
Ephesus. The naos of Artemis are described at 
some length in vol. i. p. 606. Here we have only 
to allude to the origin of this representation. We 
seem to find the oldest known form of the naos in 
the colossal fi of the so-called Niobe in Mt. 
Sipylus, which is indubitably an image of the 
goddess (whether Cybele or Artemis, two names of 
the one ultimate Divine nature), and which is prob- 
ably the ancient statue of the Mother - Goddess 
described by Pausanias as the work of Broteas. 
This image we take to be rather a votive repre- 
sentation than intended as a cultus-statue. Its 
conspicuous situation in a perpendicular rock at 
the top of a very steep slope seems to prove its 
votive character: it is a token of the piety of the 
dedicator, not an image set up to be the object of 
worship for others, though doubtless some cultus 
would be established here by the dedicator as part 
of his pious act. 

Other very archaic oe of the same char- 
acter are probably the Cybele betweem her lions at 
Arslan-Kaya,* and the little figure of the goddess 
on the outside of the wall of the Midas city.+ 

The thought which the dedicator desired to 
express was that of the Mother - Goddess in her 
sacred cave ; he imagined her as of vaguely-human 
form, for she to whom man owes his birth can- 
not be wholly unlike the human form: he tried tu 
give her the accompaniments and emblems suited 
to express her power or her chosen ritual, lions or 
tympanon. is primitive idea, worked on the 

* Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1884, p. 245. 
¢ 7b. 1882, p. 42. 
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rocks, was developed in numberless small votive 
works in terra-cotta or marble or silver ; and many 
examples of those in the cheaper materials are 
found at most of the seats of Anatolian worship. 
See also vol. i. p. 606. 

VI. THE DIVINE IN HUMAN FORM AND CHAR- 
ACTER.—If various animals seemed suitable ex- 
pa or embodiments of the might of the 

ivine nature, the human analogy most of all 
affected the mind, and commended itself as proper 
to convey some idea of the Godhead. That the 
anthro pay ae tendency existed from the begin- 
ning alongside of other forms of expression which 
have been described, seems indubitable (just as the 
aniconic idea has been traced as surviving even in 
the most developed iconic period); and it has 
given rise to far the largest mass of myth. 

(1) The Great Mother.—The characteristic which 
specially distinguishes the Anatolian religion is its 
conception of the Divine Being as the mother, not 
the father, of mankind. This feature runs through 
the social system and the history of the land. 
Strong traces of Mutterrecht have been observed 
and collected by several writers. Even in the 
Greeco-Roman period, when those traces had al- 
most disa ed from the cities owing to the 
spread of Greek manners, women nagistrates are 
ve enenty alluded to. 

The life of man was conceived in that old religion 
as coming from the Great Mother: the heroes of 
the land were described as the sons of the goddess, 
and at death they returned to the mother who 
bore them. The god, the male element in the 
Divine nature, was conceived as a secondary figure 
to the Great Mother; he was recognized as only 
an incidental and subsidiary actor in the drama of 
nature and of life, while the permanent feature of 
the Divine nature is its motherhood, as the kindly 
protecting and teaching power. In later develop- 
ment, under the influence of external conditions 
and foreign immigration, more pee (especi- 


ally in the exoteric cult) was attached to the god: 
see Bilge: (7). ; 
That conception of the Divine power was 


rompted and senpeaned by the physical char- 
Rctet of the land. The great plateau, where the 
religion had its ancient home, was separated from 
the sea by broad and lofty mountain walls (and 
it is on the sea that the sense of personality 
and individual initiative are most encouraged) ; 
and ite character tends to discourage the sense of 
personal power, and to impress on the mind the 
ignificanoe of man, and his absolute dependence 
on the Divine power.* But the Divine was kind 
lavish of good gifta in rain and useful winds and 
fountains of water and everything that was 
needed; but all those good things required skill 
and work and obedience to the divinely taught 
methods, in order to take advantage of them. Dis- 
obedience to the Divine commands meant ruin and 
unproductiveness. Obedience was the prime neces- 
sity. With patience and observance the children 
of the earth found that the Divine power was a 
protecting, watchful, and kind mother. 

That ter is nently impressed on the 
history of the land and the people; not vigour 
and initiative, but receptivity and impressibility, 
swayed the spirit of the people, breathed through 
the atmosphere that surrounded them, and marks 
their fate throughout history ;f and this spirit 
can be seen as a continuous force, arte percep- 
tible at any moment, yet powerful in the long-run, 
acting on every new people, and subtly influencing 


*See the art. on ‘ hical Conditions determining 
History and Religion in Asia or’ in the Geographical Jour- 
nal, Sept. 1902, where the subject is more fully treated. 

+ See the art. in the Geographical Journal, as in previous 
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every new religion that came into the land. Thus, 
for example, the earliest trace of the high venera. 
tion of the Virgin Mary in the Christian religion 
is in a Phrygian inscription of the 2nd cent.; and 
the earliest example of a holy place consecrated to 
the Mother of as already almost a Divine per- 
sonality is at Ephesus, where her home among the 
mountains * is probably as old as the Council of 
Ephesus, A.D. 431. 

n regard to the nature of the Goddess-Motker, 
it is unn to repeat what has been said in 
vol. i. p. 605 on the nature of Diana: that whole 
article may be assumed here. 


(2) The growth of be nega A as the story of the 
life of the Great Mother.—The Great Mother, 
evidently, was often imagined simply as the 


Divine guardian and protecting mother, without 
any distinctly sexual character being thought of. 
But her character as the mother could not be 
separated from the sexual idea in the popular 
mind ; and, naturally, it is on this side that most 
of the mythology and dramatic action connected 
with the Divine sto ae The mystery of 
life, the succession of child to parent and of cro 
to seed, the growth of plant and tree and anim 
and man, lay deep in the minds of the primitive 
Anatolian people or peoples. They regarded all 
these phenomena as manifestations of the same 
ultimate Divine power. The custom of killing a 
human being in the field that his life may pass 
into the coming crop and make it grow well, is 
clearly implied in the legend of Lityerses at Cel- 
sens. Similarly, the life of the tree is the life of 
the Dryad or Nymph. Each form can pass into 
the others, if the suitable situation occurs. 

The life of nature begins anew every spring. 
This process is the life of the Great Mother: her 
child is born every year. Sometimes this birth 
was imagined as originating through her own 
innate power; she combined, as it were, the male 
and the female principle in herself. Caria and 
in Cyprus this took the grotesque form that the 
supreme god was bisexual, and some repulsive 
legends were founded on this barbarous idea. 
These are probably not strictly Anatolian: they 
are distortions of the original thought, for a male 
deity imagined as endowed with some bisexual 
characteristics does not explain the continuance 
and perpetuation of the life of nature. They 

robably arose among immigrant peoples, like the 

arians, whose national character substituted a 
god for a mother-goddess as the supreme concep- 
tion of Divinity. 

Certainly, that bisexual idea was on the whole 
rejected in the development of Anatolian religious 
symbolism ; and little mythology was founded on 
it. More common is the idea that the Great 
Mother conceives through the influence of some 
flower or fruit, or in some other non-sexual way, 
as in the birth of Attis at Pessinus.t Not un- 
related to this is the already mentioned idea that 
ra te -serpent was the father of the Divine 
child. 

But far more characteristic and widespread, and 
more simple and natural, is it to describe the 
Divine life more Sen one to the analogy 
of the natural world. The Divine nature is then 
imagined as divided between the two sexes; there 
is the god and the goddess, and the process of the 
Divine life evolves itself in the reciprocal action of 
the Divine pair and the birth of a new offspring : 
thus we find that the God-Father, the Goddess- 
Mother, and the Son (Dionysos, Sabazios, etc.) 
or the Daughter (Kora, etc.), are all assumed as 
essential to the drama of Divine life in numerous 
cults and myths. 

While we cannot penetrate, in the dearth of 


* See above, § IV (2). t Pausanias, vii. 17. 
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evidence, to the earliest forms of these sacred 
myths and of the cult usages with which they are 
connected, it seems only reasonable to suppose 
that they began in a simple and self-consistent 
form. The view which forces itself on us is that 
the drama of the Divine life was at first understood 
and presented to the worshippers in some single 
and definite form at a time, and not in a confused 
mixture of different forms. In this ancient ritual 
the goddess is generally the important and essen- 
tial figure, while the god is an adjunct needed for 
the proper development of her life, who passes out 
of notice when he has fulfilled his part in the 
3; and in many cases the union of the two 

is described as a crime against some law, or actu- 
ally as an act of fraud or violence even of the most 
abominable character, which sometimes entails 
punishment even unto death. 

(3) Myths of the goddess and the god. —Some- 
times the union of the goddess and the god is 

ictured under the forms of iculture, as of 

emeter with Iasion ‘in the thrice-ploughed fal- 
low field.’ Thus the dess bears the Divine 
child ; but Iasion is slain by the thunderbolt; for 
a life must be given in primitive ritual that the 
crop may acquire the power to grow. This cult 
myth (lepds Adyos) is connected with the Samothra- 
cian M ries and with Crete, two ancient centres 
of the primitive Lar ape which we may now call 
Pelasgian, using the same name that the Greeks 
used, though modern scholars long ridiculed it. 

Most important and most instructive as to the 
nature of the Anatolian religion is the idea, de- 
seribed above in § III (7), that the Divine power 
and the Divine life are revealed in the nature of 
the bee. As we have seen, the form of the Ephesian 
goddess (a form not restricted to Ephesus, but 
ey eee in Lydian and Phrygian cities) is 
modelled far more closely on the shape of the bee 
than of the woman. Now, the life of the queen bee 
(as described in the Ency ta Britannica®, 
whose account may be given more shortly in the fol- 
lowing terms) is the best explanation of the Attis 
] As regards reproduction, the opinion was 
once maintained that the queen bee was in herself 
sufficient without any male bee, or that the male 
principle was conveyed to the queen without her 
ing into contact with a male. But it has been 
clearly proved that the queen comes into relation 
with a male bee while taking a flight in the air ; 
and if she does not find a mate within three weeks 
of her birth the power of intercourse seems to 
become lost. In the intercourse the male is robbed 
of the organs concerned; and thus mutilated is 
left to perish on the ground. His existence seems 
to have no object apart from the queen bee, and 
he fulfils no other function and no other duty 
in life. This description applies with striking 
exactness to the relation between the Mother- 
Goddess and the god, who (as we have seen) exists 
merely to be her consort, and is quite an insignifi- 
cant personage apart from his relation to her. 
We must here anticipate what is said in later 
sections as to the character and original import- 
ance of the Goddess-Mother, and as to the growth 
of the dignity of the god in historic development, 
in order to bring out the bee nature in her life. 
webtr he The god consorted with the goddess by 
stealth and violence: the goddess was angry at 
the outrage: she mutilated the assailant, or caused 
him to be mutilated (exsectis virilibus semivirum 
tradidit). Even the false but not unnatural opinions 
about the impregnation of the queen bee have 
obvious analogies in the myths about the Mother- 
Goddess. 

The myths riot in variations on this ugly theme, 
and we need not allude to them, except in so far 
as they are necessary for understanding the facts. 
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The god, ag mutilated, must still be living in 
rfect form, for the life of nature (whose annual 
loom he represents) is renewed in perfection every 
year; and accordingly the myth sometimes 
that the penalty was inflicted vicariously, droordcas 
6 Zevds rot xpiol rods Sidvpuous Pépwr dy péoos Eppewe rots 
xdAros Tis Anois, ripwpiay yevd9 rijs Balas cupwdoxfs 
éxrivyiwy, where there is an obvious reference to the 
treatment which the sacred instructions prescribe 
fordomesticated animals.* Further, purely fanciful 
developments in Greek myth produeed such tales 
as that the goddess was a lover of the god, and 
mutilated him in jesiouey or that the mutilation 
was intended to compel and enforce chastity. 
Such tales are absolutely opposed to the original 
Anatolian idea, which is intended to account for 
the fruitfulness and new life of nature. The 
subject offered a good opening for attack to the 
Christian polemical writers, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Firmicus Maternus, Arnobius, etc.; and they are 
our best authorities. The accounts which they 
give, hideous as they are and concentrating atten- 
tion only on the evils, must be accepted as cor- 
rectly stating facts: it would have ruined their 
effect if they had not been recognized as true 
statement of facts. Moreover, they are corrobor- 
ated in various details by pagan authorities ; and 
as a whole they bear the unmistakable stamp of 
truth, but not the whole truth. 

The myths in their older form, as distinguished 
from the fanciful variations, are obviously in the 
closest relation to the ritual: they are simply 
descriptions of the drama as represented in the 
sacred rites. 

At other times the union of the two Divine 
natures is pictured after the animal world: Demeter 
as the mare meets the horse Zeus, Pasiphae became 
the cow, and soon. Popular and poetio imagi 
tion, which sported in the most licentious fashion 
with all those myths of the Divine unions, worked 
out this class of tales especially with the most 
diabolical and repulsive ingenuity; and it is in 
the degraded conception of the Divine nature 
implied in these abominable fantastic develop- 
ments that the Christians who inveighed against 
the pagan religion found their most telling weapons. 
The mythology that grew around this subject would 
in itself make a large subject ; but, though Sid cl 
sesses considerable interest as bearing on history 
and social customs, it has little value from a re- 
ligious point of view. 

hese exaggerated and really distorted myths 


did not remain mere tales. They reacted on the 
ritual, which grew and elaborated itself and took 


in new elements in the lapse of time. But in this 
rocess of elaboration there was no real religious 
evelopment, but simply degradation. 

(4) Lhe birth and death of the Divine nature.— 
The mystery of birth is matched by the mystery 
of death, and the one occupied the mind of the 

rimitive Anatolian peoples as much as the other. 

eath was regarded and imagined by them under 
similar illustrative forms drawn from external 
nature; and the Divine nature, which is the model 
and prototype of all the activity of man, was seen 
living and dying in the life of trees and plants, of 
grass and corn. The recurring death of nature, 
the bright and beautiful luxuriance of spring cut 
off in its prime by the sun of summer, the joy and 
warmth of the summer alternating with the cold- 
ness and darkness of the long severe winter on the 
Anatolian plateau, the light of day transformed 
into the deadness of night, furnished a series of 
expressions of the same panei? and mythology 
and cult are full of them. numberless local 
varieties the same truth is expressed : the young 
hero is slain in the pride of life and the joy of his 

* See above, § III (7£), 
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art: Marsyas the sweet rustic musician vies with 
the god, and is ae the god hung up on the plane 
tree and flayed: Hylas is drowned in the fountain 
by the nymph who longs for him and takes him 
away to herself from the earth: the twelve chil- 
dren of Niobe are all slain by the wrath and arrows 
of the god: Achilles must die young, and his 

ave was shown at various seats of his worship, 
in Elis, in the Troad, on the south Russian coasts. 
The eternal contradiction repeats iteelf: the life 
of nature is slain, yet reappears: it is slain by the 
Divine power, yet it is in itself the embodiment of 
the Divine power: the god slays the god: on this, 
mythology plays in endless variations of the same 


e. 
With this obvious fact of the death of nature, 
its birth is equally obviously connected. The life 
of nature never ends: it dies only to be born, 
different and yet the same. Men mourn for the 
dead , and immediately their mourning is 
turned to joy, for the god is reborn. The mourn- 
ing over Actis in the Phrygian worship of Cybele 
was succeeded by the Hilaria, as the lamentation 
for Adonis or ‘ Thammuz yearly wounded’ in Syri 
was followed uy we rejoicing over his rejuvenation. 

With this subject the largest and the most valu- 
able class of myths is connected; but the few 
eeoples which have been quoted above must 

ce. 

VII. RirUAL AND CEREMONIAL. — We have 
spoken of the growth of mythology before speak- 
ing of the ritual in which the Anatolian religious 
ideas sought to express themselves. This order 
must not be taken as implying the opinion that 
myth is, either logically or chronologically, prior 
to ritual. On the contrary, ritual comes first, and 
myth is secondary: myth grows around the rite, 
and explains it or justifies it or enlarges it to 
the popular mind. But myth begins from the very 
origin of ritual, and there was probably never a 
time when rite existed free from myth. e human 
mind must from the beginning describe and think 
about and imagine to itself the reason and nature of 
the religious rite; and its thought and fancy and 
description express themselves as myth. But the 


ritual has hed, while fragments of the mytho- 
logy have been preserved; and it is through the 
myths, compared with some rare pieces of evidence 


— the rites, that we penetrate back to the 
ritual. 

(1) The origin of ritual.—The ritual of the 
Anatolian religion 1s very imperfectly known. So 
far as we are able to discover, it is founded entirel 
on the idea that the Divine nature is the mode 
according to which human life must be arranged. 
The god, or rather the Goddess- Mother, is the 
teacher, protector, corrector, and guide for an obe- 
dient family of children. What they ones to do is 
to imitate the Divine life and practise the divinely 
revealed methods. The ritual is the whole bod 
of Divine teaching. The sacrifice, as the meth 
whereby man can approach and seek help from 
Divine power, has been revealed by God; so the 
god was at the inning the first priest, and the 
ritual is the repetition before successive genera- 
tions of mankind of the original life of the Divine 
beings. The successive priests in the cultus were 
each of them representative for the time being of 
the god ; each wore the dress and insignia, and even 
bore the name of the god. 

In accordance with this principle various reliefs 
are to be explained, in which the representation is 
grouped in different zones: in the upper zone the 

ivine figures appear in their own proper circle of 
circumstances ; 1n the lower zone the Divine figures 
appear as brought into relations with mankind, 
their worshippers, and, 69. as teaching men the 
method of sacrifice and offering. One of the best 
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examples has been published by an old traveller, 
Wagener, in his Jnscr. rec. en Asie Mineure, pl. i. 
It is still in existence, and will be republished in 
the proper chapter of the Cities and Bi ics of 
Phrygia, iii. 

According to our view, then, the Anatolian 
phan pd ritual was a representation or repetition 
of the stages and actions of the Divine life. The 
important es in human life were embraced 
therein ; and human individuals made their lives 
right and holy by performing their actions after 
the Divine plan. 

This is a large subject. It is as wide as the life 
of the ancient Anatolian races, and in ite full 
breadth it would have to include the progress of 
history and the march of conquerors and of immi- 
gration, for all those events affected and modified 
ritual. Here we touch on a few details only. 
Fortunately, circumstances favoured the preserva- 
tion, throughout the dominance of nism, of an 
important part of the primitive ritual under the 
form of Mysteria in many its original seats, not 
merely in Anatolia, but in Attica, Samothrace, 
etc. The primitive forms were not, indeed, kept 

ure, but were adulterated by many additions; 

ut still they remained ; and if we had a complete 
knowledge of the Mysteria, we could go far to 
recover the primitive forms. It is n here 
to treat together the Anatolian and the Greek 
Mysteries, anticipating part B. 

(2) The Mysteries. —The ancient ritual of the 
Greek or Pelasgian tribes was overlaid but not de- 
stroyed by later religious forms of more ‘ Hellenic’ 
character. In mytholoczy this is expressed by tales 
of the conquest of the old deities by younger gods, 
Kronos or Saturn by Zeus or Jupiter, Marsyas b 
Apollo, etc. In such cases the old religion, thoug 
conquered, is not extirpated, but only submerged. 
It takes a long time, and much education, to 
eradicate a religion from the ular heart: the 
hearts of the educated and privileged classes are 
more easily changed. When the new religion 
stands on a distinctly higher platform than the 
old, or is of an uncompromising nature, the 
ancient beliefs persist in some such form as magic 
and witchcraft and rites proscribed as unhallowed 
and evil, and the older gods are stigmatized as 
devils: see B, §§ I, V; C, § III (5). 

But in this case the new religion was not un- 
compromising, but singularly accommodating in 
type. Its spirit was ap be areey and eclectic in 
the highest degree. It had little objection to a 
pair or a score or a hundred of additional gods, old 
or new. Where laws existed in the Greek cities 
forbidding the introduction of ‘new gods,’ the 
intention was rather political than religious: the 
dread was lest anything should be introduced that 
would disturb the delicate equilibrium of Hellenic 
city-constitution, and especially anything that 
would prove self-assertive or bigoted, and would 
tend to subvert the established city religion, 
which formed an essential element of the city- 
constitution, and was to a great extent political 
in character : see B, § IV (14). 

Accordingly, the old forms in the form 
of Mysteries, sanctioned by the State as ancient 
and holy, yet distinctly regarded as a survival not 
quite in keeping with the true Hellenic religion. 

he old gods were still considered and reverenced 
as gods, admitted as members of the Hellenic 
Pantheon; and though Zeus was nominally the 
pl ata god, yet in some ways the old gods whom 
he had dethroned were esteemed more holy and more 
efficacious than he. The name Mysteria, which 
was given to the ancient rites, was indicative of 
an element of secrecy, and a certain uncanny char- 
acter, as of ideas which were not t» be itted 


as part of ordinary life. 
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What, then, were the Mysteries? In what lay 
their exsential character? Before trying to answer 
this question we must point out that, though there 
is in the general view a distinct separation be- 
tween Mysteries and the cults of the properly 
Hellenic gods, yet in practice and in detail they pass 
into one another, so that it is impossible in some 
cases to say what category certain rites fall under. 
But there is a general type characterizing all the 
cults called Mysteries ; and, as we shall see, the 
great Mysteries were in Roman times developed 
so as to be even more strikingly similar to one 
another. The Mysteries of the Anatolian religion 
may be conveniently summed up under the name 
Phrygian Mysteries, as they are commonly called 
by the ancient writers; but they were celebrated 
far beyond the bounds of Phrygia. The name 
Mysterta was, doubtless, given to them in Asia 
Minor rather from their analogy to the Mysteria 
of Greece proper; and not because they were con- 
sidered there so mystic and separate from ordinary 
religion as they were in Greece proper. In the 
cities of Asia Minor, however, the Greek or 
Hellenic views of religion became steadily more 
effective; and as those views grew stronger, the 
native religion was more and more felt to be of the 
nature of Afysteria. 

(3) Nature of the Mysteries.—In the Anatolian 
religion, either originally or at some stage in its 
history (whether through contact with some other 
race or through some other educational influence), 
the idea of the recurring death and new birth of 
the natural world — regarded, of course, as the 
annual death and rebirth of the Divine life—was 
combined with the fact of the sequence of genera- 
tions in human life. The same sequence must 
exist in the Divine nature, for the Divine nature 
is the counterpart and Erotetyee of the human 
in all stages of its history. The Divine parents 
and the Divine child correspond to the human. 
The drama of this Divine life was set before the 
worshippers in the Mysteries. 

But BT in the Divine life, as we see it in the 
annual life of nature, the father is the son, the 
mother reappears as the ere it is never 
possible to draw any definite line of division be- 
tween them: the Divine child replaces the parent, 
different and yet the same. If that is the case 
with the Divine, the same must be the case in 
human life. The stream of human life goes on 
continuously, changing yet permanent ; and death 
is only a moment in the succession. Here the idea 
of immortality and a life of man wider than the 
limits of the material world is touched. 

Obviously, an important aspect of religion is here 


introduced. Human life is regarded as permanent 
and everlasting, like the Divine life of nature; and 


the religion of the erere is the foundation of the 
entire religion (see also § VIII (5)]. That man when 


dies mes & , was considered already in 
the 4th cent. B.C. to of the teaching conveyed 
in the M ies, as is shown in the curious metrical 


inscriptions engraved on plates of gold which have 
been found in graves of South Italy and Crete, 
and which belong to that and the following cen- 
turies. There the deification is considered to be 
the resalt of initiation; but in the primitive re- 
ligion, when all men were religious and the Mys- 
teries were the religion of the whole people and 
not restricted to soine chosen myst@, the dead all 
went back to the god from whom they came. In 
& very ingenious paper, S. Reinach has discovered 
the mystic formula uttered by the initiated—‘a 
kid I have fallen into the milk,’ which conveyed 
in symbolic terms the same meaning as the words 
which the goddess of the world of death seems to 
have addressed to the initiated dead who came 
before her—‘thou hast become a god instead of 
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l @ man, or ‘thou shalt be a god instead of a 


nat eesreia hae th l defend 
t is certain that the pagan apologists, defend- 
ing the established religion sad attacking the 
Christian, found this philosophic meaning in the 
ritual of the Mysteries, in which that early re- 
ligion still lived on. That this meaning was 
implicit in the ritual from the beginning seema 
fairly certain. That it was understood ES some 
persons is probable, and that some development of 
the ritual was made at some time or times to give 
more emphasis to the meaning is also probable. 
Not merely people in general, but also some of the 
most educated among the Greeks, believed in the 
salutary effect of the Eleusinian Mysteries; and 
this salutary effect is expressly connected with the 
future world.t Advantages in the world of death 
(or of life) are said to be gained by those who are 
initiated ; and those advantages are not the result 
of the mere ritual observance. The initiated are 
said to grow better; and salvation in the future 
life is said by Isocrates to be gained both by the 
initiated and by all who live a pious and just 
life (Symm. xii. 266). 

But this effect of the Mysteries was not attained 
or hel by any formal instruction. It was 
dependent entirely on the intense interest and 
eager contemplation of the initiated, and the 
strong impression produced on their minds. The 
ceremonies at Eleusis took place at night, after a 
considerable period of preparation and purification : 
the purification consisted mainly i ritualistic acts, 
but not entirely so, for probably some stress was 
laid on the condition that the initiated must be 
pure in heart and not conscious of tba com- 
mitted any crime: they were, certainly, left to 
judge for themselves of their own moral purity, 
and the best ancient pagan conception of purity 
was consistent with habitual disregard of some of 
the elementary moral rules of the Christian and 
of the Hebrew religion. But the principle of moral 
porsty was admitted, even though only in a very 

efective and poor form; and that was a great 
thing, at least in comparison with the general 
character of ancient paganism. 

After this preparation, and when in a state of 
high expectancy, the initiated were admitted to 
see the orgie of the Divine life : the words spoken 
in the drama were few, and concerned only with 
the action: the mystic objects were simple in 
character: the most holy and crowning act at 
Eleusis was the ear of corn mowed down silentiy. 
But there was a belief ready in the minds of the 
spectators that certain truths were enigmatically 
expressed in the action, though, as the ancient 
writers say, a philosophic training and a reverent 
religious frame of mind were required to compre- 
hend them.+ 

The details of the Mystic drama set before the 
worshippers cannot here be described. <A very 


* That the kid is here the mystic form of Dionysos, as the 
God-Son in the Divine nature, is generally recognized: see 
8. Reinach, Rev. Arch., Sept. 1901, p. 205 (though we cannot 
go with him beyond what we have adopted from him in the 
text above). The Phrygian Zeus Galaktinos, or Galaktios, may 
be brought into comparison (Histor. Georr. As. Min. p. 235, and 
A. Korte, Betlage zim Vorlesungsverzeichniss, Greifswald, 1902, 
p. 30): he is the god of the pastoral people of the great plains 
and the grassy hills of Phrygia. 

t Plato, Phadr. p. 250, £. peng 9 986; Isocr. Paneg. vi. 
P- 59, $ 28; Pindar, fr. 96 CoH Soph. fr. ene) Crinagoras 

n Anthol. ii. 332 (Jac.); Diodorus Sic. Hist. v. 49; Cicero, 
de Legg. ii. 14; Andocides, de Myst. § 31; Sopater, Dicer. 
Zetem. p. 121 in Walz, Rhet. Grec.; Theon. Smyrn. Mathem. i. 
. 18 (Bull); Strabo, p. 467f.; Philostr. Vit. A pe i. 
Herod. viii. 65 ; and many other passages (see Lo 
i. p. 67ff., etc.; Lenormant in Contemp. Review, Sep : 
p. 429ff., and in Daremberg-Saglio’s Dict. Antig. fl. p. 579 ff. 


etc. ). 

t See Aristotle, quoted by Synesius, Orat. p. 48, ed. Petau: 
Galen, de Us. Part. vii. 14 (ed. Kuhn); Plut. Defect. Orac. 22. 
etc. : see preceding note. 
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brief description is given, in vol. iii. p. 4867, of the 


ceremonial of the Eleusinian Mysteries ; and in the 
last few paragraphs we have had those Mysteries 
chiefly in mind. 

(4) The character of the Phrygian and the Greek 
Mysteries.—Probably there was not a wide differ- 
ence even in the beyinning, and still less in later 
times, between the Eleusinian and the Phrygian 
Mysteries as a acl actual ritual: many cere- 
monies were probably common to both, and in both 
there was much that was disgusting and repulsive. 
Yet the Phrygian Mysteries are described as abomin- 
able and immoral by the older Greek writers, even 
by those who praise and admire the Eleusinian : 
the former were believed to ruin and degrade a 
Greek city, but the latter to save and ennoble it. 
The difference lay not simply in the fact that some 
repulsive ceremonies are quoted by the Christians 
as peculiar to the Phrygian Mysteries; for much 
of what remains in Clemens’ description of the 
Eleusinian is equally detestable. The real superi- 
ority of the Eleusinian over the Phrygian Mysteries 
lay, first, in a certain difference of spirit, as the 
Greek sense of order and measure and art un- 
doubtedly gave a harmony and artistic character 
to their version of the Oriental forms; and, secondly, 
in the fact that, as known in Greece proper, the 
Phrygian Mysteries were introduced by slaves and 
forse uerss and participated in by the superstitious 
and the ignorant: they were celebrated for money 
by strolling priests, and any one who paid a fee 
was initiated without preparation except some 
ritual acta: there was no solemnity in the sur- 
roundings, and no dignity in the ceremonial, but 
all was vulgar and sordid. A very few persons, 
also, might observe that the slight requirement of 
moral purity made at Eleusis had become a mere 
phrase in those street celebrations, and that ad- 
vantages in the future world were promised in 
return for mere participation in those vulgar rites. 
But that observation was poe beyond the 
ordinary range of even the educated Gree 

As regards the many disgusting details inst 
which the Christian writers direct their polemic, 
the admirers of the Mysteries might defend them 
by arguing* that religion places us face to face 
with the actual facts of life, and that, when the 
mind is exalted and ennobled by intense religious 
feeling, it is able to antares with pure insight 
phenomena of nature and life in which the vulgar 
mind sees nothing but grossness. They would 
point out that the language of religion may be 
and ought to be plainer and more direct than the 
language of common life. These arguments are 
weighty ; but one has only to read the undeniable 
accounts given by Clemens, Arnobius, etc., to see 
how insufficient they are to palliate the ugliness of 
the ritual. 

In primitive thought the direct and simple ex- 
pression of the facts of life would need no apology 
and no explanation. The feature of the Mysteries 
that needs and is incapable of apology is that, as 
known to us in later time, they are not simple and 
direct: they are elaborate and artificial products 
of diseased religion. They stand before us as the 
culmination of a long development; and the de- 
velopment has been a depravation, not an eleva- 
tion, of a ritual which had at first been naive and 
direct in its simple rudeness. 

_ (5) The growth of ritual.—The process of growth 
in ritual went on in two ways. 

(2) In the meeting of two different races their 
respective religions affected one another. Doubt- 
less, the one generally swamped and submerged the 
other; but the apherent victor was not unatiected 
in the process. n indubitable example is seen 


* The following sentences are slightly modified from the 
writer’s article ‘ Mysteries’ in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
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in the Lydian Katakekaumene, otherwise called 
Meonia. Here an old Meonian or Lydian popula- 
tion was mixed with a body of colonists introduced 
by the Persian kings five centuries B.c.; and in 
the Roman inscriptions six or seven hundred years 
later the dess is called Artemis Anaitis, the 
first name being her ordinary title in Lydian cities, 
and the second being Persian. In other Lydian 
cities, where the same mixture of population took 
place, the goddess is called Artemis Persike, in 
which the same religious mixture is even more 
clearly expressed. In cultus, obscure as that sub- 
ject always is, it is certain that the fire-worship 
and Magian priests of the Persians were thus in- 
troduced into those Lydian cities.* 

(6) There was often a conscious and deliberate 
elaboration of forms and ritual by the priesthood. 
This enlargement of the ceremonial was the result 
of an attempt to adapt the established religion to 
popular taste, and was accomplished chiefly by in- 
troducing rites that had proved fashionable. The 
Mysteries celebrated at different religious centres 
competed with one another in attractiveness, for 
there was much to gain from a great concourse 
of worshippers in any city. Hence all of them 
adapted to their own purposes elements which 
seemed to be effective in others; and thus a 
marked similarity of character between the ritcs 
of Eleusis, Samothrace, and Anatolia came to 
exist. Sometimes, at least, new priests were added 
along with the new ceremonies. These ceremonies 
were often derived from or influenced by the 
growth of mythology, and they seem (so far as 
the scanty evidence justifies an opinion) to have 
generally tended to obscure any healthy religious 
idea that lay in the ritual, and to have increased 
the ugly and repulsive element. 

The older forms of religion are the simpler, but 
it is not probable that any form was ever 4 
lutely simple. There is a certain tendency in 
human nature to mingle forms, and to see the 
Divine idea under several aspects. Just as in 
early literary expression metaphors are often 
mixed, so in primitive thought different envisage- 
ments of the Divine power arise simultaneously, 
and these pass into one another without the in- 
consistency being felt. Still, it is beyond question 
that, when we get any of these religious ideas at 
an early stage, it has a simpler form and embodies 
a single process, though the accompanying religious 
myth may express the process in a way that in- 
volves some inconsistency in details. This ancient 
form is markedly and unmistakably different from 
the elaborate and artificial ritual of later times. 

Especially, the elaborate dramas of the later 
Mysteries, as played before the initiated in the 
Roman Imperial period, are obviously composed 
by a process of syncretism out of various inhar- 
monious and inconsistent cults. In the sto 
enacted in the Eleusinian Mysteries, as descri 
by Clemens Alexandrinus, there are traces so 
obviously Phrygian, that many modern scholars 
have regarded his whole description as a plying 
to the Phrygian Mysteries alone. But Clemens 
distinctly implies that he is describing the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries, and he illustrates his description 
and his invective by quoting other details, saying 
that these are taken from the Phrygian Mysteries. 
The explanation of these facts, undoubtedly, must 
be that the later Eleusinian Mysteries had been 
influenced by the Phrygian Mysteries. 

That details from various sources were united in 
those later Mysteries is shown by their composite 
character: there is not merely the fundamental 
element, the story of the Divine father and mother 


* Pausanias, v. 27. 6, v1.6. 6; the name Artemis Persike is 
found often on coins of Hierocesarea in Lydia, See also Head, 
Catalogue of Coins, Brit. Mus.: Lydia, pp. lviii-ixvi and 111% 
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and the birth of the child: there are several such 
agen Sap ia one another: the core 

e -ram, the “8 nt, appear in different 
de and Pto sack other in kaleidoscopic 
fashion. There is here an origina] germ and a 
series cf successive additions due to the reception 
of new religious forms and ideas, which were in- 

rated in the growing ceremonial. 

(6) Purification.—This subject has been alluded 
to in § III (6), where the later rules of ceremonial 
purity are mentioned. But there can be no doubt 
that certain practices of purification were prescribed 
in the original Anatolian ritual. The Greek puri- 
ficatory rules for homicides were identical with the 
Lydian ;* and, as the Lydian cannot be supposed 
to be derived from the Greek, we must here see an 
example of the influence which throughout ancient 
times was exerted by Anatolian religion on Greek. 
In these and in the preparation for the Mysteries 
the swine was the cleansing animal. 

The ceremonial of purification after homicide 
carries the inquirer back to a very primitive tere. 
As the ritual was common to Greece and Lydia 
(and doubtless Phrygia also, as is probable though 
unattested), we may presume that the early Greek 
ideas connected with it are true of Anatolia also. 
Now, one of the rites of the Dionysiac festival 
Anthesteria was called ‘the Cans’ (Xées), because 
every celebrant drank out of a separate can ; and 
the myth explained that Demophon, son of 
Theseus, instituted the custom when Orestes came 
to Athens unpurified: wishing to receive him hos- 
pitably, yet not to let an impure person drink out 
of the same cup as the pure vores the king 
ordered that every person should drink from his 
Own can se y, and proposed a prize to the 
best drinker. Here the rite of competition and 
prize-giving to an individual victor is Hellenic, 
and ongs to the later development (B, § ITI). 
But other elements in the ceremony point to an 
early date ; the chief rite was the marriage of the 
representative woman or queen among the poor 
(the wife of the Archon Basileus) to the god; and 
the idea was also associated with this day that it 
was accursed, for the dead arose on it and must 
be propitiated. Here again the idea of connecting 
evil omen and a curse with the dead is Hellenic 
and late (see B, § V); but the association of the 
rising from the dead with the Divine marriage is 

imitive and original. Similarly, we may regard 
the horror against a homicide partaking of the 
common cup as a thoroughly primitive idea; he 
must be purified before taking part in that sacred 
ceremony of civilized man, the drinking of the 
common cup. But the application of this to the 
rite of ‘the Cans’ is late, and probably founded on 
@ misconception. In the marriage of the risen god 
and the queen, as an annual rite to ensure wealth 
and increase to the land (which at that season, 
12th February, was being prepared for the coming 
year’s crop and harvest), the common cup was 

en of only by the bridal pair [see § VIII 
1)]; and the people in general rejoice separately 
as individual spectators of the holy rite. 

The distinction between the unity and close re- 
lationship implied by the ritualistic drinking from 
the common cup and the separateness implied by 
drinking from separate cups is a noteworthy 
feature; and explicit emphasis was probably 
placed on it in the ceremony; but the details are 
unknown. Similarly, in the Christian Sacrament 
the Saviour laid emphasis on the breaking and 
distribution from one loaf, in contrast to the use 
in ordinary Oriental meals of a loaf for each guest 
(see 1 Co 10), See further, § VIII (1) and (6). 

The most important fact for us in purification 
is that it implies some germs of a conception of 

* Herod. i. 81. 


sin which has to be atoned for before the wor- 
shipper may everes) the Divine power. Break- 
ing an oath and refusal to restore money entrusted 
to one’s care entail impurity; and the Divine 
anger punishes any ove who approaches the sanc- 
tuary without expiating such a crime. It is, 
however, true that impurity equally results from 
offence against purely ceremonial rules, and that 
the conception of sin and expiation which is re- 
vealed in the evidence on this subject is of a very 
humble kind ; but there was at least a germ ca 
able of higher development, though there is little 
or no sign that any development ever took place, 
except perhaps to some small extent through the 
contact with and resistance to Christianity. 

Guilt and impurity entailed punishment. The 
punishment seems to have been inflicted in some 
cases independently of any disrespect to the Deity 
due to entering the holy place in a state of impurity. 
The sin results directly, and without the sinner 
entering the sanctuary, in punishment at the hand 
of the god or goddess, who therefore must sonie- 
times have been conceived as on the watch to 
punish sin. Here again there is the germ of higher 
moral conceptions. 

But the utilitarian element which is so clear in 
many features of the primitive Anatolian religion 
can be distinctly traced also in the rules of puri- 
fication. The Goddess-Mother was the teacher and 
guide of her people from their birth till she received 
them back to her in death. The ablutions which 
she required from them were an excellent sanitary 
precaution ; and if the whole system of purificatory 
rules were known to us, this side would probably 
be much more obvious and incontestable. 

(7) Confession. —A remarkable and important 
fact in connexion with impurity and sin was that 
the process of expiation seems to have involved 
(whether obligatorily or voluntarily, we cannot 
be sure; but probably obligatorily) a public con- 
fession. Sense of guilt was brought home to the 
individual by some punishment, generally disease 
(fever, in which the unseen Divine fire consumes 
the strength and the life, was recognized as the 
most characteristic expressiont of Divine wrath). 
Thereupon the sinner confessed, acknowledged 
the power, and appeased the anger of the god or 
goddess, and was cured and forgiven. Finally, as 
a@ warning to others, the confession, the punish- 
ment, and the absolution were engraved often ona 
stele and deposited in the sanctuary.t See also 
MS) Ucproachiey the Deit Apart fr 

(8) oacht ty. — om : 
scribed tual, the worshipper came voluntarily 
to the god or goddess for three purposes: (a) 
to pray for good for himself or his family; this 
was called etx in Greek, and the prayer was 
necessarily accompanied by giving, or by a pro- 
mise to give, something in return to the Deity, 
if the desire was nted: thus e’x7 (in Latin, 
votum) involved both prayer and sacrifice or 
vow: it was a sort of bargain with the Divine 
power; (5) to a ene evil on one’s enemies (dpd, 
xardpa, éwapd): this was really a variety of the 
former, for dpdé strictly means ‘prayer’; but in 
the development of Greek religion it was commonly 
and almost invariably addressed to the powers of 
the old régime, who had become mysterious, occult, 
and uncanny, and passed more and more into the 
sphere of magic. e vow in this case fell into 
disuse, for the occult powers were not gratified b 
public gifts, but by the mere recognition of their 

* See papers on ‘ The Early Church and the Pagan Ritual’ in 
the Expository Times, 1898-90 (vol. x.), especially p. 108 f. 

t This is shown most clearly in the curses engraved on leaden 
tablets, in which the wrath of the Deity is invoked against 
enemy or false friend; it is usually the Divine fire which 


invoked to destroy the fever-struck wretch. 
¢ On this subject see op. cit. in footnote * above. 
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efficaciousness : the mere approaching them in the 


roper ritual and method enabled the worshipper 
Si call them into action on his side, and he could 
as it were compel them to act by addressing them 
by the proper formule (which thus acquired a 
magic character); but some kind of sacrifice was 
an invariable part of the ritual.* (c) To invoke the 
Deity as a witness of what they were about to say 
or had said (8pxos). This, again, was strictly a 
variety of the previous class, for the horkos was 
simply an imprecation of evil on oneself in case 
one were speaking falsely. The person swears by 
the Deity whom he invokes as a witness, and who 
is his horkos; and, as the form was very ancient, 
the object sworn by might be an animal or a stone, 
as the primitive embodiment or home of Divine 
power: such was the old Cretan oath associated 
with the name of Rhadamanthus (though the 
Scholiast on Aristoph. Av. 520 speaks as if Rhada- 
manthus were the inventor of such milder forms 
of oath, as by the dog, the goose, the ram, etc.) : 
such also was the sacred Latin oath, per Jovem 
lapidem. An oath, as being really a prayer to 
oes Deity, was properly accompanied by a sacri- 

ce. 

In all such cases the prayer or oath is binding 
on the descendants or representatives of him who 
has invoked the Deity, and the consequences may 
fall on them even generations later. It was not 
uncommon to bring the children to the place where 
the oath was taken, and thus make them explicitly 
and publicly parties to the act and sharers in its 
consequences. 

These volun and occasional acts, which per- 
sisted alongside of the stated ritual, were older 
than, and gave rise to, ritual. The asking of hel 
from the god in difficulties or tronbles was as old 
as the idea of a god; for in the Anatolian belief the 
god was the helper and teacher. The way in which 

e was efficaciously approached naturally came 
emcuely to be stereotyped as ritual, and was 
regarded as revealed by the god, who was in this 
way his own first priest, and teacher of his own 
ri 


(9) Priests.—The original idea which gave rise 
to the Anatolian priesthood has become clear in 
the preceding investigation. The priest is the 
bearer of the Divine knowledge; he can teach men 
how to approach and propitiate the Divine power. 
This knowledge was originally taught by the 
Divine Being personally to men; in other words, 
the god is the first priest, performing as an ex- 
ample to his successors the due veremonies. The 
idea of a Divine revelation, through which man 
becomes aware of the nature and will of God, is 
here present in a very crude and rude form; and 
it is hardly possible to distinguish how far this 
rudeness is the real primitive simplicity of a very 
early stage, when thought is hardly separated 
from the sensuous accompaniments through which 
it is suggested to men, and how far it may be im- 
parted ih degeneration, t.e. by the stereoty ping of 
primitive sensuous forma, and the loss of the germ 
of thought implicated in those forms. 

While the priest in this ancient stage of religion 
possesses the knowledge and imparts it to the 
worshippers, he is not considered to be necessary 
in himself. The worshipper, whether a private 
individual who approaches the Deity on behalf of 
himself and his family, or an official or magistrate 
who acts on behalf of the State or body which he 
represents, needs no intermediary between himself 
and the god. Provided he can perform fully and 
correctly his part in the transaction,f the Deity is 
satisfied and must respond. The priest or helper 


* This second Forpeee frequently passed into the sphere of 
wagic: see O, § ITI (4). 
© bewooiny oe TIS tin Tix 1 eciorrs: Plato, Euth. 14 E. 
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is needed only to keep the worshipper right, to 


guard him against errors, and to help him to 
understand the way in which the Deity replieg or 
conveys information; in other words, the helpi ig 
priest merely acts as instructor, while the wor- 
shipper pisye the part of priest-officiator, and per- 
forms the series of acts which the god himself 
originally did as an example to mankind who come 
after him. 

In this stage there is not, in the strict sense, 
any priest or any sacerdotal order or caste, though 
naturally the Divine knowledge would tend to be 


handed down from father to son. Priests in the 
strictest sense begin only when a person per- 
manently assumes the place of the god’s represen- 


tative, and plays the part of the god regularly in 
the ritual as it was rehearsed at the proper 
intervals before a body of worshippers. The priest 
in this fuller sense was connected with and helped 
the growth of an anthropomorphic conception of 
the Deity. He was the representative on earth of 
the god as the priestess was of the goddess; and 
the two Peyes their parts year after year in the 
Divine drama, which constituted the most im- 
portant part of the growing body of ritual. 

The priest who represented the god wore his 
dress,* and in some cases, probably in most, assumed 
his name, In Pessinus, for example, the chief 
priest was called Atis, as is shown by inscriptions 
of the 2nd cent. B.c.; and undoubtedly this was 
simply the name of the god variously spelt Attis 
or Atys or Ates, and was assumed as an Official 
title, implying that the office was lepuvupos, t.¢. the 
bearer lost his individual name and assumed a 
hieratic name when he entered on office. 

In Asia Minor the succession to the priestliood 
was, in all probability, hereditary (according to 
some principle of inheritance not as yet deter- 
mined) in early times. Where the Greek element 
entered sufficiently strongly, this principle was 
usually altered ; some more democratic principle 
of succession was substituted ; and sometimes life- 
tenure was changed to tenure for a period of four 
years, or more frequently of one year, or occasion- 
ally even of a shorter period. In some of the 
more thoroughly Greek cities of the coast, such as 
Erythre, the priesthoods of the numberless deities 
were put up to auction by the State, and sold to 
the highest bidder. But wherever an early or a 
more purely Anatolian and less Hellenized con- 
dition can traced, the great priesthoods seem 
to be for life, and to be connected with certain 
families. 

The number of priests, in this fuller sense, 
tended to increase from various causes, and to 
become a sacerdotal order. The possession of 
knowledge of the Divine law was a powerful 
engine, for the body of ritual was steadily growing 
in volume, and any mistake in it would have 
nullified its effect. Attention was entirely con- 
centrated on details, and the spirit seems to have 
been wholly lost. But the knowledge of the multi- 
tudinous details required study and teaching ; and 
this caused the formation of a priestly caste or 
order, in which the tradition was handed down. 
The power of that order rested on the inaccessi- 
bility and difficulty of their lore, and on the ignor- 
ance of the worshippers; and hence there was 
every temptation to keep up that ignorance, to 
multiply details of cultus and make the knowledve 
of it harder, and to create a bar of separation be- 
tween the priestly order and the people. But no 
details are known, though the general principle 
may be confidently assumed. 

Moreover, as the great religious centres or Hera 
grew into importance (see § IV (4), above), ther 
required a permanent staff of priests and ministers, 

* See Cities and Bish. af Phrygia, i. pp. 58, 103, 110. 
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in order that the increasing number of persons 
who frequented them might always find help and 
eounsel. In turn the increase of the permanent 
staff at the great Hiera tended to foster the growth 
of the established ritual. Instead of merely aiding 
the individual worshipper to perform one single 
act of the Divine action which suited his special 
circumstances at the moment, the priests of each 
Hieron on stated occasions set the whole Divine 
drama before the eyes of bodies of worshippers. 
While this more elaborate ceremonial h its 
justification in producing a certain good effect on 
the spectators, and in imparting ideas to them, yet 
there was the strongest temptation for the per- 
manent a aheg to refrain from emphasizing this 
aspect of the ceremonial, and to elaborate the 
dagen side in the way described above. In 
the simpler Anatolian system of society this 
strengthened their power (§ VIII (7), below) ; and in 
the developed Hellenic system it added to the 
wealth and influence of the Hieron by attracting 
immense crowds to the great festivals accom- 
panying the annual (or in rare cases biennial) 
ceremonies. 

Thus there was, necessarily, a large establish- 
ment maintained at the principal religious centres : 
see § IV (4). Besides the great priesthoods there 
were required large numbers of inferior priests, 
ministrs and ministre, to perform the details of 
the cultus (see § II, above) and prophecy and give 
attention to the worshippers and the offerings; 
also hz oi, of whom there were many thou- 
sande at the greatest Hiera. The hierodoulos had 
become serfs or slaves attached to the Hieron in 
various ways, and were protected and governed by 
the theocratic administration of the Hieron: on 
the female hierodoulot, see § VIII (2), below. 
Finally, there was « class of persons called hierot : 
see next § (10). 

It is clearly established by numerous cases, that, 
in later times at least, there was a college of priests 
in every religious centre in Anatolia. This college 
was a hierarchy, with distinct gradation of authority 
and allotted duties. At Pessinus a priest is described 
as occupying the fifth or tenth place in order of 
rank ; and in other cases where the evidence shows 
only that there was a chief and various subordi- 
nate priests, we may probably assume from the 
anal of Pessinus that strict gradation extended 
base om out the college. Every religious act was 
probably the work of the priests as a body (though 
the chief priest would be the leader) ; and this fur- 
nishes some argument in favour of the Bezan read- 
ing lepets in Ac 14%, where Prof. Blass condemns 
that reading on the incorrect ground that there 
was only one priest for each temple. 

(10) Hieroi.—This class of persons, mentioned at 
Ephesus and many other religious centres, and 
evidently very numerous, have been much dis- 
cussed, with varying results, by many modern 
writers. Their status is very obscure. The 
0 oie a Pi in ye Pubes eel and 

is. cs O ta, i. 147f., is that the hteror 
are merely a modiihation of the non-Hellenic in- 
stitution of the Aierodoulot under the influence of 
Hellenic institutions and spirit. The Aserodouloi 
were serfs, but not slaves ; whereas the Greek law 
knew only the d distinction between freemen 
and slaves. e peculiar relation of the hiero- 
doulot to the Hieron gave a power to the latter 
which was alien to the Hellenic spirit ; and the old 
hierodoutos seem to have been transformed in the 
Hellenized cities into an inferior order of the city 
population, distinct alike from citizens and from 
resident strangers and from freedmen. The rela- 
tion of the Aeros to the Hieron, and their ser- 
vice at the Hieron, seem to have been more a 
voluntary matter; and violation of it was left 

EXTRA VOL.—9 
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to be dealt with by the god; it was not enforced 
as a rule by legal action. 

VIII. INFLUENCE ON SOCIETY AND LIFE.—It is 
@ necessary part of our task to observe the bearing 
of this religion and ritual on social life; but this 
subject is too obscure to gusty any general state. 
ments of a very pone ind ; and only a very few 
details can here be mentioned. 

(1) Marriage.—There is unmistakable evidence 
that a marriaye ceremony of a religious nature ex- 
isted, and that this Eo emny stood in close rela- 
tion to a part of the ritual of the Mysteries. In 
fact, the marriage was, as it were, a reproduction by 
the bride and bridegroom of a scene from the Divine 
life, 7.e. from the my etl drama. The formula, 
‘I escaped evil: I found better,’* was repeated 
iy the celebrant who was initiated in the Phrygian 
Mysteries ; and the same formula was pronounced 
as part of the Athenian marriage ceremony. 
Another formula, ‘I have drunk from the kym- 
balon,’+ was pronounced by the initiated; and 
drinking from the same cup has been proved to 
have formed part of a ceremony performed in the 
temple by the betrothed pair.+ It is distinctly 
stated by a grammarian that the marriage cere- 
mony took the form of celebrating the ‘Holy 
Marriage’ in honour of the Divine pair.§ At mar- 
iages in Athens certain instruction was imparted 
to the contracting pair by the priestesses of Demeter 
and Athena. 

The ritual of the Mysteries as reported to us 
does not contain, it is true, any idea of marriage 
between the goddess and the god, but on the con- 
trary presents a series of incidents of violence and 
deceit ; and, as we have seen, the whole story is 
taken straight from the life of nature as seen in 
animals and crops. Undoubtedly, the suggestion 
from these incidents would seem to be that the 
Divine life, which is to form the model and ex- 
emplar for mankind, was of that rude and sa 
kind. But it must be remembered that our infor- 
mation comes from opponents whose object was 
only to paint the horrors, and not to give a fair 
judgment of the ritual as a whole. ile we 
must admit the truth of ove ye they say, we 
must add what they have omitted; and in all 
probability they have omitted the reconciliation 
and the exhibition of the progres of life to a higher 
level through the influence of religion. That some 
such exhibition formed part of the Mysteries is 
made practically certain by certain allusions amon 
the pagan authorities, The formula, ‘I esca 
evil: I found better,’ impliesit. So does the whole 
tone of the defence which the ancients give of the 
Mysteries. We suppose that the idea of | 
union and of marriage formed part of this exhibi- 
tion and improvement. 

Diels, Sibyllintsche Blatter, p. 48, has observed 
that part of the marriage ritual was almost identical 
with the purificatory ceremonies practised in the 


Mysteries (compare also 8. Reinach’s ingenious 
paper, Rev. A t., Sept. 1901, p. 210): the con- 


nexion was suggested tentatively in the present 
writer’s Hist. Com. on Galatians, p. 90; and it 
may now be regarded as proved. 

It is an extremely important fact that the human 
marriage ceremony was thus celebrated by forms 

© iguyer xaxév super &esivov (Demosth. de Cor. 259 

t ix xuuSarev wisexe : Firmicus, de Err. . Relig. 18. 

t The proof is given in the present writer's Historical Com. on 
the Epistle to the Galatians, pp. 88-91, and is here strengthened 
aA sist there omitted. oe Hise laske we Ps 

oi yamovveres weswves ve Ai a : 
Rhetor. P 670 Porson, p. 845 Nauck. the grammarian prob- 
ably did not correctly apprehend the nature of this fact, 
which he must have got from a good authority. Usener in 
Rhein. Mus. xxx. p. 227, assumes that the reference is to the 
Athenian ‘ Holy Marriage,’ a festival well known at Athens. But 
the Hieros Gamos was known elsewhere, and the true meaning 


of tne grammarian’s words is certainly as stated in the text 
above. 
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taken from the Mysteries; and the conclusion 
must be that the human Road repeat the action in 
the way in which the god and goddess first per- 
formed and consecrated it, and that, in fact, they 
play the | hay of the god and goddess in the sacred 
drama. This single example is, as we may be sure, 
typical of a whole series of actions. We have geen 
also that some, probably all, domesticated animals, 
intended to be eaten, were slain and sacrificed accord- 
ing to an elaborate ritual (§ III (9)); and we may 
mcoepe as highly probable the general eit pd that 
all the important acts of life were regarded as re- 
ligious ceremonies, which must be performed in the 
proper fashion, as inaugurated by the god or goddess 
and taught by them to men. Every important 
stage in life was modelled on what the goddess or 
the Divine pair had done, and thus each stage was 
consecrated by a sort of sacrament. The subject is 
both wide and obscure: see below, Nos. (5) and (6). 

There are, however, many difficulties connected 
with the question of Anatolian marriage which 
must first be noticed briefly. 

The practice of lage between such near re- 
lations as father and daughter, mother and son, 
brother and sister, is often described as common in 
Asia Minor. This disregard of the common restric- 
tions on marriage is mentioned usually as char- 
acteristic of tri or persons, called Magusei, 
immigrant from Persia, and diffused over Cappa- 
docia, Phrygia, and Galatia, who retained during 
the Christian period their mysterious ritual, wor- 
shipped fire, refrained from slaying animals (though 
they employed other people to kill the animals 
which they required for food).* But we must be 
struck with the fact that, except as regards the 
worship of fire, we know that all the characteristics 
attributed to the Magusei are clearly marked in 
the Anatolian ritual. The mystic ritual of the 
Divine life consisted of a series of incestuous 
unions. The slaying of an animal for food was 
an impious act, and the impiety was punished in 
the ritual (§ III (9)), though the animal slain was 
eaten. Basil, who is one of our authorities about 
the M i, describes marriage by capture as 
practi and not harshly judged by ordinary 
Opinion in his own dine? Now, marriage by 
violence is characteristic of the mystic drama. 

(2) Hierodoulot. —In this connexion another 
social fact must be noted, viz. ceremonial prosti- 
tution of the female hzerodoulos or slaves of the 
sanctuary. This custom is known to have been 
widely practised at the great centres of Anatolian 
religion. Strabo mentions it at Komana and other 
Eastern centres. In the West it was characteristic 
of Lydia poucrely st and the women who contri- 
buted to build the grave of Alyattes were ony 
employing in a sacred purpose the money whic 
belonged to the goddess, This duty was originally 
or theoretically incumbent on all unmarried women 
for a season ; but how far it was practically acted 
on by people in general we have no means of deter- 
mining. During the Greco-Roman period*it seems 
(so far as the scanty evidence permits any judg- 
ment) to have been carried into effect by women 
of ey society ony in exceptional cases, on 
account of some special vow or some Divine com- 
mand (given in dream or oracle). But, even in the 
most educated period and society, the custom, 
though doubtless regarded as a mark of supersti- 
tion and devotion to an un-Hellenic cult, was re- 


* Eusebius, Prap. Evang. vi. pp. 275, 279 r); Basil 
Cres. Epist. 258: see an article he Pea ei the 
Quarterly Review, vol. 186, No. * P: 4 

t Quarterly Review, No. 872, p. ; Basil, Hpist. 270. 

?In Phrygia, compere, for example, a Roman inscription 
(erected by a native of Pisidian Antioch), interpreted and 
printed oorrectly in Histor. Com. on Epistle to the Galatians, 
p- 201 (incorrect in Kaibel, Inscrip. Grose. Ital. etc., No. 933, 
and elsewhere). with Strabo. np. 577. 


cognized and practised in some cases as one of 
the duties of religion by women who apparently 
returned to their ordinary place in society after 
their term of service.* A from these devotees, 
the custom was practised in later times by large 
numbers of women, slaves of the Hieron, as a per- 
manent way of life. 

It might fairly be disputed whether that custom 
belonged to the original Anatolian religion, or was 
part of the accretion which gathered round it in 
the course of its development. Evidence does not 
exist to warrant a decided opinion ; but the custom 
probably belongs to a more ‘advanced’ and artificial 
state of suciety than the primitive Anatolian, and 
is to be ranked as belonging only to its develop- 
ment.t This forms part of the ground on which 
rests our opinion that no trace of elevation can be 
observed in the history of that religion, but that its 
development is simply a degradation. The custom 
is, undoubtedly, not in keeping with the simple 
type which we attribute to primitive Anatolia, and 
seems incongruous with the institutions described 
in the following section. If we are right in this 
opinion, then the custom would have to be regarded 
as one of the instances of Oriental influence (like 
the horror of the swine in § ITI (6)), due to immigra- 
tion from the East and long pabyection to a succes- 
sion of Asiatic monarchies. It is certainly an 
old-established part of the religion, going back to 
the earliest days of Oriental influence; but we 
believe it is possible to go back on fairly reliable 
evidence to an older stage in the history, when the 
women /Aierodouloit were of a different character, 
viz. guardians of the goddess and of her wor- 
shippers. 

(3) Women guards.—The myth of Herakles and 
the Lydian queen Omphale, in which the woman 
wears the hero’s arms, while he sits and spins under 
her command, takes us back to the primitive type 
of society which is described in a@ series of early 
Anatolian legends of the Amazons. Omphale and 
Herakles are obviously types of the Great Goddess 
and her companion or attendant god; and we re- 
member that the Lydian kings for five centuries 
boasted to be descendants (%.¢. representatives in 
orderly succession) of the first priest-king Herakles. 
The tale of the hero Achilles dressed as a woman 
and spinning in the family of Lykomedes is another 
example of the way in which Greek fancy worked 
up that primitive custom: Achilles is a hero of the 
north coast of Asia Minor and of some points on 
the Greek coast. . 

The Great Goddess, the prorere ng and guarding 
mother of her people, had her attendant women. 
These were armed as warriors, and were called 
Amazons in Greek legend, where fantastic char- 
acteristics are assigned tothem.t But that a real 
foundation lies under those fanciful tales is certain. 
We can dimly descry in poe history the 
Amazons, the servants of the native Anatolian 
goddess, contending, on the banks of the Sangarios, 
against the immigrant Phryges from Europe, 
among whom Priam fought as a young leader of 
the Western tribe.§ 

The women servants of the goddess are to be 
considered as resembling her in part of her char- 
acter as her active and armed ministre. In Ephesus 
they were the melissat or working bees, while the 


* See Ramsay, Church in Rom. Emp. p. 8072.; Hist. Com. on 
Galatians, pp. 40, 201. 

+ The present writer formerly erred in consid it to be 
a relic of the primitive stage in Anatolian religion ; the orderly 
analysis of that religion, above given, shows that it belongs 


to its d on. arriage was the original rule, though 
with bar usages: promiscuity belongs to the stage of 
deterioration. 


t It is an in illustration of the view stated in § ITI 
(7) and § VI (8), that the modern discoverer of the sex of the 
working bees, Dr. Warder, called them ‘true Amasona.’ 


§ Iliad, iii. 184-120. 
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goddess was the queen bee. The sexual side of 
the melissai, alike in the bee and the priestess, is 
not developed : the ministre therefore must have 
been young, and their term of service was part of 
their education. Evidence has perished as regards 
the women servants of the goddess; but in all 
probability at the conclusion of their term of ser- 
vice they passed into ordinary society, and in the 
eerenionial of marriage went through the ceremonies 
above described, imitating the actions and fate of 
the goddess. The opinion stated by the present 
writer, that a number of those armed servants of 
the goddess are aio? fe on the wall of the rock- 
sanct at Boghaz-Keui,* has not been adopted 
by recent scholars; but the ar ent against it— 
the failure of any indication of the female form in 
the breast—has no force in view of the character of 
the ministre as active guards, in whom the sexual 
type is so slightly developed as to be imperceptible 
in their fully draped and armed forma. 

In the primitive Anatolian period the women 
monistre must be taken to have been real guardians 
of the goddess and agents of her government 
(which she exercised through her priest-king), true 
Amazons or armed warriors. But history changed: 
the plateau became a subject land ; society, manners, 
and needs altered, and the ministre nec ily lost 
their original character. During this change we 
may believe that their development into the slaves 
of the sanctuary, as we see them in the more de- 
velo riod, occurred. There was an element 
im the old métnistra, hinted at in legend, which 
could be intensified and systematized so as to 
transform them into the later hterodouloi; but 
the primitive element was essentially different 
from the organized savagery of the time of the 
degradation, (2). : 

(4) Self-mutilation.— The most remarkable ex- 
ample of the way in which the individual man 
imitated in his acts the life of the Deity, was in 
the practice of mutilation. The fate of the god, 
the consort of the Great Goddess, had hallowed the 
act; and it was familiar to all as part of the treat- 
ment prescribed by the Divine regulations for 
domesticated animals. Not merely was it prac- 
tised on occasion of great religious festivals as a 
pert of the ritual, not merely was it almost cer- 
tainly Vaart rep i _ n corthe oa 
originally, for the priest who represented the 
in the ritual; it was also often performed on 
themselves by individuals in a state of religious 
excitement, induced by some crisis of their own life 
or of the country in which they lived. On the 
“ee of this ceremony, see § III (7). 

_ This Aes ber alien to aioe aoaipies of ee 
civilization and religion ; and was always regar 
Gay horror and pve Ad one Sey fel Sedds as 

e crowning proo the ity an it 
of Anatolian su tion, as in the Athe of 
Catullus (which follows a Greek model). 

(5) Burial.—In a religion which taught, ex- 
picitly or implicitly, that men are children of the 

dess-Mother, and at death return to the mother 
who bore them, it is natural that great sanctity 
should be attached to graves and sepulchral rites. 

In fact the religion of the grave is the religion of 
the household, and lies at the foundation of re- 
ligion in general. The dead man, as heroized or 
deified, was represented under the form of the 
nies and one of the commonest later types was 
the Horseman-god, § III (5). 

This is an exceedingly wide subject ; and more 
ean be learned about it than about any other 
department of Anatolian religion. The principal 
point a may here be briefly stated. See also § 1X (1). 

The grave was conceived as the house or home of 

* Journal of R. Asiatic Society, 1883, p. 14£: the relief is 
reproloced be Perrot, Histotre det’Art, Ww’ p. 648. 


the deceased ; and the word olxos is sometimes 
applied to it in epitaphs. But, inasmuch as the 
dead man is now part of the Divine nature, more 
frequently the grave is conceived as his temple. 
His right to the sole possession of it was guarded 
with Jealous care, for, if any unauthorized corpse 
gains entrance, this intruder will share in the 
epic and honours of the temple, and thus in 
the godhead of the deceased (for the dead man’s 
godhead consists prechicaly: in the cultus and 
offerings paid to him; a god unworshipped is a 
dead god). It is noteworthy that the sepulchral 
inscriptions guard far more carefully against in- 
trusion than against mere injury done to the 
tomb: injury can readily be repaired, but intru- 
sion, if once successful, is hardly reparable.* 

Then the making of the grave and the erection 
of a tom)stone was a dedication to the Deity ; and 
the epitaph on the grave was expressed often in 
the form of a prayer (ane, of course, a vow accom- 
panying it) to the Deity with whom the dead 
pan was identitied. Even when a person, durin 

is lifetime, prepared his own grave, he express 
the epitaph in the form of a prayer and dedication 
to the Deity.t It was a duty which one owed to 
God to make a grave. 

Thus every Phrygian grave was also a shrine or 
temple. Accordingly, there is no force in the argu- 
ment, which many writers have employed, that 
such @ monument as the famous sculptured rock 
which bears the dedication ‘to king Midas’ (MIAAI 
FANAKTEI) was a cult-shrine, and therefore can- 
not have been a sepulchral monument. In truth 
it was both. Similarly, some of the tumuli in the 
Phrygian land have probably a utilitarian purpose, 
pele tence to serve as watch-towers and road- 
marks. But they were, in all probability, also 
sepulchral. It was desired to give them permanent 
sanctity, and this end was attained by the grave 
inside, with the religion attached to it. Probably 
it is not too bold to lay down the general principle 
that the sanctity of a locality was generally, in the 
primitive Anatolian system, confirmed by the awe 
attaching to the grave-temple. That principle 
remains to a large extent in force still. Sacred 
places are numerous all over the country ; and in 
almost every one the sacredness is confirmed by, 
or founded on, the awe attaching to the supposed 
grave of some saint or hero. The fact that the 

ve is often demonstrably fictitious (as when the 
ero is w mere myth, or has several graves in 
different pluces) shows how strongly the need for 
a& yrave in every holy place is still felt by the 
Anatolian inind. The primitive custom in Greece 
of burying in the house, consecrated and guarded 
the family home. t - 

The essential parts of the grave-monument were 
an altar and a door; and the two typical forms of 
gravestone in later Phrygia were developments of 
the altar and of the door. The former at least 
retained the name, and is called ‘the altar’ in 
num berless inscriptions. On this altar-tombstone 
there is sometimes engraved, apart from the epi- 
taph (and even on a different side from it), the 
word ‘door’ (Ovpa); and this custom obviously 


* Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 1. pp. 99f., 848 (n. 24). 

t These statements, inade first in lanation of the 
identity in form, appearance, and general iharecter between 
are re-ponumenls and stones recording a and vow or 

edication, were controverted by Prof. A. Korte; but he has 
since published a stone whose inscription is purely a dedication 
to the except that at the end the dedicator adds the sepul- 
chral form xai laure Gas, proving beyond question that the 
dedicatory stone was at the same 
scteristloally Phrygian; but the present wri 
acteri ry s but the presen ter sees far more 
examples of it than Prof, Karte admits. 

t See above, § IV (2); also Ramsay, ‘Permanent Attachment 
of Religious Veneration to Special Bites in Asia Minor,’ pub- 
te a arenas sent of the Ortental Congress at London, 

p. 881. 
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arises from the feeling that a door was essential 
and must be indicated, even if only by a word. 
We have already seen that, in later grave-monu- 
ments, members which originally had a meaning 
were indicated by some part of their original form, 
and becume mere conventional ornament. We 
may suppose that the door was simply an essential 
eee of the house or temple in which the dead god 

welt, while the altar was necessary for the living 
worshippers to lay their offerings on.* 

It was probably on the worship of the dead that 
the worship of Divine personal beings was built 
up. The dead parent links the family with the 
Divine nature. Any inexplicable misfortune or 
mischance was often attributed by the Greeks to 
some neglect of this cult, and expiated by special 
attention to the dead. Among the Greeks the 
special sacrifice to the dead hero took place on his 
birthday, and was called -yevéora or yerdOa quite 
as often as vexvova. Among Christians, on the 
contrary, the day of death of a martyr was cele- 
ates as his dies natalis, birth into his true 
ife, 

The cult of the dead was therefore of prime im- 
portance, and this applies as much to Greece as to 
Anatolia. Here, too, the gods had set the ex- 
ample, which was to be followed in the case of 
men. The grave of Zeus, the grave of Achilles, 
and so on, formed an inte part of the equip- 
ment of their worship. The worship of the heroes, 
i.e. the Divine dead, bulked far more largely in 
Greek life and religion than would a m a 
superficial survey of the literature. is is partly 
due to the fact that the cult of the dead was part 
of the half-submerged archaic religion, believed in 
by all, but not made prominent in public life. But 
even in the literature it is often evident, and must 
always be understood as the substratum on which 
all social life reste. 

(6) Brotherhoods and guilds. —If the ritual of 
the Mysteries was used as a sort of sacrament to 
consecrate or give the Divine sanction to marriage 
and the other important steps in the family life of 
man, so that the family was united and constituted 
and maintained by Divine law, the same seems to 
have been the case in the formation of associations 
and unions wider than the family. Such groups 
played a highly important part in Anatolian 
society. Originally, in the simplest form of primi- 
tive society, there was probably only the one wider 
group, the village, united in the religion of the 
central sanctuary or Hieron [see (7)]. The ritual 
of the Mysteries (to use the later Greek name 
anachronistically) constituted the bond to hold 
the village together. All were brothers, because 
all knew in the mystic ritual that they were the 
children of the Great Mother. 

But as life and society became more complex, as 
towns became too large for a common bond of 
ritual to hold them (while no common municipal 
bond existed, such as the Greek city offered), 
groups of persons with common interests and pur- 
suits were formed, some as trade guilds, some for 
other purposes. They are known under man 
names, Boukoloi, Korybantes, Hymnodoi, Satyroi, 
etc..t but all were united in a common ritual; 
and an essential part of this lay in the common 
meal and the cup of which all partook. There can 
be no doubt that the ceremonial was similar to 
that of the’ Mysteries, and was of the nature of a 
sacrament or religious consecration of the common 
tie, and yet no direct evidence can be given, or is 
likely ever to be found. But the indirect evidence 
of Hellonto Studies, 18%, p. 268; Cities and 

hrygia, |. p. 99f., il. pp. 867, 805. 

t Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, L. p. 96 ff., ii. pp. 359, 630. 
See also the following note, and (among other places) Athen. 
Mittheil. 1899, 179f., where the priest 2f Dionysos Kathe- 
gemon is head of a list of Boukoloi. 
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seems conclusive : the most general name for the 
members of any association is symbiotai (‘those 
who live in association’), but the term symmystas 
is occasionally used as an equivalent ;* and this 
term seems conclusive, for it is inexplicable unless 
the symbiotat were united by the tie of the com- 
mon mystic ritual. 

The unity of the brotherhood or society was 
consecrated, therefore, by the common meal and 
the common cup from which all drank: this was 
the ritual of the Mysteries, according to the for- 
mula, ‘I ate from the tympanon: I drank from 
the kymbalon’; where the names of the sacred 
instruments of the Mother-Goddess are given to 
the common dish and the common cup. The 
Christian idea of breaking a common loaf was 
ee peculiar to Christianity, and due to the 

irect institution of the Founder: the common 
meal of the pagan societies probably followed the 
usual practice of simple Oriental meals, in which 
each guest has his own loaf, though all eat from 
&® common dish. But that eating from one loaf 
implies brotherhood is an old idea. 

(7) Government and administration.—The form 
of social organization which, in the historical 
period, was characteristic of Anatolia was the 
village-system,t which is often contrasted with 
the high y articulated and self-governing muni- 
cipality (x0dcs) of the Hellenes. The people dwelt 
in proure of houses called villages: at the head of 
each village was a komarch, who represented it to 
the supreme authority, which in the strict Ana- 
tolian system was the priesthood of the neighbour- 
ing temple (lepdy) as representative of the Divine 
power in human form. The guvernment was in 
theory a theocracy: in practice the priest (usually 
hereditary, according to some uncertain system of 
inheritance) or priest-dynast was autocratic, as 
speaking in the name of the Deity. One restric- 
tion of his power lay in the fact that intimation 
of the Divine will was often conveyed to wor- 
shippers in dreams; but even in this case the 
interpretation of the dream usually required aid 
from the priesthood. ‘Beyond this there was no 
education, and no State, and probably little or no 
formal law.’ 

In what relation this system, as we find it later 
in practical working, stood to the primitive Ana- 
tolian system is uncertain. It shows obvious 
traces of development, in that the mother has 
become less prominent, and the male element 
more important. This line of development was 
inevitable. Immigrant races were usually in- 
sufficiently provided with women; and armed 
conquerors must certainly have consisted mainly 
of men. The conquering race, therefore, must 
take wives from the conquered race; and the 
social position of women necessarily deteriorated 
when the conquering caste was mainly men, and 
the women for the most part belonged to the sub- 
jugated people. In the earliest period there can 

little or no doubt that theocracy was the rulin 

stem ; but the way in which it was worked, an 
the exact position of women in the priesthood, 
remain uncertain. Further, we know that there 
were in early Anatolia imperial systems and great 
monarchies; but what was the relation in which 
they stood to the theocracy is obscure. We may 
be confident that the Herakleid dynasty in Lydia 
ruled as priest-kings, each new king representing 
the god Herakles, consort of the Great Goddess 
(as we see in the myth of Herakles and Omphale) ; 


* of cunfiertal zal evuuorrvai, where the two names are em- 
braced under the common article, and thus identified: see 
Ziebarth, Griech. Vereinswesen, pp. 52, 206. The subject is 
treated more fully in Histor. Com. on Corinthians, § xxxi. ff, 
in the Expositor, Dec. 1900. 

{ dxsire xapmder is the expression of Strabe, 

t Histor. Com. on Galatians, p. 40. 
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and it is probable that the inheritance passed in 
the female line, and the king reigned as consort of 
the heiress.* The natural inference that the same 
practice existed in the ancient empire of the cen- 
cra] plateau, whose chief city was at Boghaz-Keui, 
and in the later kingdom of Tyana, is valueless, 
while we have no information as to the relation of 
this chief priest-king to the priests of the man 
sacred centres throughout the land (each of whic 
was, presumably, a small theocracy for its sur- 
rounding village or villages). The supposition that 
the empire consisted of a loose aggregate of separ- 
ate theocracies would not account for the great 
size and imperial] character of the city at Boghaz- 
Keui; and we are at present reduced to mere 
conjecture; but evidence is likely to be dis- 
covered, when the hieroglyphic inscriptions of 
the country are deciphered. 

(8) Household és.—A class of persons who 
are called in documents of the Roman period by 
various names, alumni, Opewrol, Opéupata, Operrd, 
are frequently mentioned in Asia Minor. In the 
Roman period they are identified almost com- 
pletely with foundlings, t.e. infants exposed by 
their parents and prone ae as a speculation by 
strangers with a view to selling them for ponte 
such foundlings were not peculiar to Asia Minor, 
but known generally over the Empire, and re- 
scripts relating to them were issued by Vespasian, 
Titus, and Domitian for the province of Achaia, 
and by Trajan for Bithynia,t and their status and 
rights formed a frequent subject for Imperial 
legislation. But in the inscriptions of Asia Minor 
these died are mentioned so frequently in 
epitaphs as to prove clearly that under that name 
is included also some class of persons iarly 
characteristic of the country. They are generally 
mentioned immediately r the children, and 
are sometimes distinguished from and mentioned 
before slaves, so that it is hardly possible to regard 
them as verne, slaves born and brought up in the 
household, although we would not deny that the 
term possibly may sometimes have that significa- 
tion. This class is at  sbeaae of quite unknown 
character and origin, but probably it takes us 
back to a primitive custom — some Anatolian 
institution similar to, yet distinct from, the Roman 
clientela. In a Bithynian inscription, a husband 
and wife and their protectress (@péyaca juav used 
as a noun) have a common tomb: all three have 
the same nomen, which the two Opéyuara must 
have received from the protectress ; but the two 
were not the children of the protectress either by 
nature or adoption, for they were free to marry 
one another. The inscription, No. 36, in Cities 
and Bish. of Phrygia, shows a case in which a 
child had n exposed in accordance with a 
dream and brought up by another person, and 
Md the parents retain some rights over him. 

e tie uniting the protegé and the protector was 
evidently a close and sacred one; but the sub- 
ject is one for further investigation, and nothing 
positive can yet be laid down with regard to it. 

(9) Religious influences on social conditions.— 
While immigration, war, and conquest are favour- 
able to the male sex, it may conversely be assumed 
that the high position of women and the influence 
exercised by, and respect paid to, the mother in 
the primitive Anatolian system, imply the lon 
continuance of a peaceful condition amid a sett) 
and, so to say, autochtlionous people, such that 
the pporianee of motherly care in promoting 
social development had full opportunity to make 
iteelf thoroughly appreciated. 

In our brief survey of the prominent features of 

* The evidence is collected by Gelzer in Rhein. Museum, 


EEXV. p. 519 ff. (cf. Axe: Pe 5). 
? Pliny, Ep. ad Tvaj. 65, 06; Cities and Bish. ii. p. 546, 


the primitive Anatolian religion, it has become 
clear that this religion was originally a consecra- 
tion of the rules and practices which were useful 
and almost necessary in actual life. While it can- 
not be proved in detail, yet all the evidence points 
to the conclusion, that in this religion the lite of a 
simple community was ordered and prescribed 
from birth to death in a series of religious formule 
for personal conduct, personal purity, relation to 
others in the family and the community, manage- 
ment of the household and of agriculture and farm 
economy. A great deal which, in recent times, 
has ceased to familiar to the rest and the 
least educated classes was, in that early time, 
enforced on all as obligatory religious ceremonial. 
In modern times this growing ignorance of the 
fundamental principles on which comfort, pro- 
priety, and happiness in life depend, is felt to be 
& serious danger alike among the most civilized 
peoples, and in the less civilized Christian nations 
ike the Russian. It cannot be denied that the 
tendency of the Christian Church to concentrate 
teaching on theoretical dogma and Church ritual, 
and to lose hold on the practical household life 
of the people, has contributed to spread this ignor- 
ance by gradually allowing the ancient stock of 
practical household wisdom to fall into oblivion, 
and sometimes even actively discouraging it as 
involved with superstition. 

We have laid little stress on the barbarous ele- 
ments in the Anatolian cultus, but have omitted 
them or passed them over lightly. Partly this is due 
to the fact that in many cases they seem to result 
from degradation of the primitive religion, due to 
the influence of foreign conquerors and immi ts, 
and accompanied by a probable deterioration of 
the original people. In other cases the barbarous 
elements are original, and correspond to the equip- 
ments and surroundings of panier Anatolian 
society: these might profitably be investigated 
with a view to acquiring a better idea of that 
society, but time and wide knowledge on the part 
of the investigator are required. 

The failure to develop the higher side of the 
Anatolian religion is doubtless due to many causes. 
The country was on the highway of armies, and 
the uncertainty and suffering consequent thereon 
were unfavourable to orderly development, while 
the best and most spirited element in the people 
was most exposed to extermination under the 
successive foreign conquerors. Nothing is more 
destructive to the highest qualities of human 
nature than the presence of an entirely uncertain 
and capricious, yet serious and ever dreaded, danger. 
In the succession of military conquerors the inter- 
mixture of foreign religious elements was often 
brought about in the worst way, viz. through the 
instrumentality of a rude, brutal, uneducated, and 
therefore superstitious Oriental soldiery, which had 
received not even military discipline. 

The unquestioned and absolute domination of a 

riesthood was also unfavourable to development. 

he element of prophecy, in the sense of becomin 
sensitive to the Divine will and interpreting it with 
reference to ia aad eae events, was recognized, 
but seems to have been kept entirely under the 
control of the official priesthood. Moreover, the 
succession of priests in Anatolia was largely or 
altogether hereditary (according to unknown rules 
of inheritance): this increased the cast-iron and 
unprogressive nature of priestly rule. If, as seems 
probable, the chief priest in early times had to be 
@ eunuch, that must have further debased the 
character of the priesthood. Thus there was no 
opportunity for the growing wisdom of the national 
mind to declare iteelf, since the nation outside the 
priesthood seems to have been given over to ignor- 
ance and practical slavery: or, rather, there was 
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probably no nation and nonational life, but merely 
a congeries of villages. 

IX. HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY.—(1) Develop- 
ment oo the Anatolian Religion in history. a 
would be impossible in this place to treat even in 
outline the development of the Anatolian religion. 
The development was different in every region, 
varying according to the diverse historical vicissi- 
tudes and succession of immigrants and conquerors 
in each; and the subject would thus be a very 
complicated one. Moreover, as regards no single 
region has even any attempt been made to collect 
and classify the extremely scanty evidence. We 
can merely quote a very few examples of the 


process. 

In north-eastern Phrygia the Gauls settled 
during the 3rd cent. B.c. They found there the 
ancient Phrygian worship of Cybele and Attis. 
In many instances we can prove that the Gauls 
adopted the religion of the land, in accordance 
with the ancient belief that every land has ita 
own deities, whose power is supreme there (cf. 2 K 
17%). The religious types on the Galatian coins 
are entirely either Phrygian or Greco-Roman, the 
latter character coming in later. The marriage 
ceremony in the one recorded instance was of the 
Anatolian type:* this instance belongs to the 
family of a chief probably of the 2nd cent. B.C., 
and the noble families were doubtless more ready 
to change their religious customs than the com- 
es ; but Gaulish tribes would follow their 
chiefs. 

It is, however, beyond doubt that the Gauls 
introduced some modification into the old worship. 
The Gallic spirit and temper undoubtedly made 
some impression on the character of Phrygo- 
Galatic religion. For example, we know that at 
Peasinus, one of the chief centres, where the spirit 
of the ancient religion continued dominant and 
little affected by Hellenism until the latter half of 
the first century after Christ, an arrangement was 
made about B.C. 160, whereby half of the places in 
the college of priests were appropria to the 
Gauls and half left to the old priestly families.t 
We can, however, say little with any confidence 
about the Celtic element in the Phrygo-Galatie 
religion, That the Gauls retained the use of the 
Celtic language as late as the 4th cent. after 
Christ is certain, but how far they imposed it on 
the old Phrygian subject-population is uncertain. 

But, when we go further k in the history of 
Phrygia, we find that the Phrygians themselves 
were immigrante from Europe, who adopted the 
religion of the native population. The Mother- 
Goddess was seated in the land before the Phrygians 
entered it; and mythology retained the memory 
of the contest between the immigrants and the old 
teligion with its women- guards, the Amazons.t 
The Phrygian conquerors adopted the worship of 
Cybele, probably ampoemng their own language on 
the mixed population. But there is no trace in 
mythology that the women-guards were retained 
in the Phrygian system; and we may probably 
attribute to this crisis the strengthening of the 
male element in the Divine idea, and the intro- 
duction of the worship of the God-Thunderer (Hel- 
lenized as Zeus Bronton) or the God-on-the-Car, 
Benni or Benneus,§ into the Phrygian worship. 

On the other hand, a special mode of burial was 
retained among the priests of the Phrygian land, 
evidently the old priestly usage. bead were placed 
upright on a rock,|| whereas in the rock-graves that 

* See the follo footno 


te. 
t On this point on the whole subject, see a fuller discus- 
won in Histor. Com. on Galatians, pp. 66f., 86 ff., 131 ff. 


$ Itiad, ili. 184-190 : see above, § VIII (3). 
§ Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1 p. 128; 1887, p. 511 f. 
| Nic. Damasc. in Dindorf, Hist. Grec. Hin. L p. 152: pre- 


wuinably the corpse was put ina pit in the rock. 


remain in the country of the Phrygian kings this 
custom was evidently not followed. 

In these two cases we have types of what must 
have occurred in the many conquests of parts of 
the country by immigrant races. There was no 
attempt to exterminate or expatriate the old 
people and religion. The conquerors took part 
of the land—sometimes one-third was recognized 
as the proper proportion—and shared in the estab- 
lished religion along with the ancient vormppers 
but they affected the cultus more or less, and im- 
parted to it some part of their own nature. 

(2) Local diversity in Anatolian Religion. — 
While we have necessarily directed attention 
mainly to the common character of religion over 
the whole of Asia Minor, it must be clearly under- 
stood that this community of character was not 
complete, but that there were great local diversi- 
ties, which cannot here be properly estimated. 
For example, the East Anatolian religion of the 
warlike goddess at Komana, who was identified 
by the Komans with Bellona, shows a marked 


diversity from the true Anatolian ; but this 
is probably to be attributed to racial difference. 
More warlike and barbarous tribes pressed in from 


the east of the Euphrates (see § I (3), above), and 
superinduced a new stratum of religious ideas and 
rites which belonged to their own tribal character. 
Similarly, in southern Thrace the Orphic ritual 
shows a character approximating on one side to 
the Phrygian, but also revealing clearly a differ- 
ent racial character, viz. that of more barbarous 
tribes accustomed to eat raw flesh, and giving to 
this custom a place and a consecration in their 
religion. This, however, is a large subject. 

(3) Chronology.— As to the age to which we 
are carried backs before we reach the primitive 
Anatolian worship in its uncontaminated form, it 
is not possible to make any positive estimate. 
The earliest stage in its development that is 
attested by external evidence is probably found 
in the subjects portrayed in the rock-sculptures of 
Boghaz - Reni, which are commonly dated some- 
where in the second millennium before Christ. 
But there we are already face to face with a stage 
of contamination with the religion and cultus of a 
people from the east or north-east (perhaps in 
some degree also from the south-east)—a people 
who superimpose a new and incongruons stratum 
of religious, social, and governing ideas on the 
primitive forms. 

Nor is it certain by any means that the Boghaz- 
Keui stratum was the first stage superimposed on 
the primitive religious foundation. Those sculp- 
tures are of such a highly complex character that 
they have as yet resisted all attempts at a com- 
plete solution; and none of the attempts at a 

rtial explanation has commanded general appro- 
bation among scholars, For practical purposes the 
sculptures are still a mere riddle; and hence we 
have been unable in this study to make any use, 
except in a few superficial details, of these earliest 
and most elaborate religious records of Anatolia. 
But the very fact that they are so complicated and 
obscure furnishes probably a sufficient proof that 
they are not the records of a simple cultas, but 
of one which had already passed through a com- 
plex process of development and contamination. 

Thus we are reduced to the study of the de- 
velopment from the inside—a method always 
unsatisfactory, because subjective and liable to 
become fanciful, but specially unsatisfactory on 
the chronological side, for only contact with ex- 
ternal facts gives any marks of time. In the 
development we are struck with the ronnie | 
with which primitive characteristics were retained, 
readily distinguishable from the added elements: 
and the primitive character seems autochthonous, 
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springing from the land, stimulated by its atmo- 
sphere, and imposing ite character in some degree, 
more or lees, on every new people or religion that 
entered the land. 

The character of the plateau marks it out as an 
early home of human culture. The soil is fertile, 
she country is level and little exposed to danger- 
ous animals, and in certain districts, where water 
1s naturally abundant, cereals are naturally pro- 
duced in sufficient quantity to furnish regular food 
vo an early race of men. The art of agriculture 
was there taught almost by Nature herself, who 
vhus revealed herself as mother and teacher of her 
people. The art of irrigation was also taught 
there by the same kindly mother: in some places 
xt is so easy that the life-giving stream, flowing 
yrom a great heaven-sent spring (§ IV (3)), seems 
vo invite men to divert and distribute its waters. 
The art, when once begun, was readily extended, 
and a country, which is now almost entirely un- 
vultivated, and part of which is loosely indicated 
on Kiepert’s map as désert salé, is shown by the 
remains to have supported many towns and cities 
in early times.* Step by step, and phvecehe upon 
precept, the Goddess-Mother, the Thesmophoros 
of the Beotian plain and the Athenian plain (see 
B, § II), educated her ple; and showed them 
how to make the best of the useful animals, swine, 
ox, sheep, and goat, and later also of the horse, 
by proper nurture and careful treatment and 
breeding. The history of the education which she 
gave remains for us in that Anatolian religion of 
which some faint outline has been traced in the 
preceding pages. 

If our view is oorrect, it is obvious that in a 
better knowledge of the Anatolian worship lies 
the key to an extremely early stage of human 
development; and that this religion has to be 
compared with the most primitive rere of the 
known ancient religions of the east Mediterranean 
lands. As a rule, even the most ancient Semitic 
cults are known to us chiefly in a consider- 
ably developed stage ; and the Anatolian religion 
takes us behind them. In that land true religious 
development was arrested by causes at which we 
might guess ; and the primitive revelation of the 
Mother-Goddess found no prophets and seers to 
earry it to completion: see § VITI (9). 


B. THE HELLENIC RELIGION.—In studying the 
development of thought in the strictly Greek lands, 
we are inevitably carried back to an ancient form 
of religion there prevalent, which presented a 
marked similari the simple primitive Ana- 
tolian cultus. The extent and the limits of the 
similarity cannot be determined with our present 
knowledge. But everywhere, in attempting to 
comprehend the developed Hellenic religion, one 
finis that it rests on this substratum of deep 
religious feeling, which sometimes was hardly 
articulate, and in that case was often rather looked 
down upon as superstition and decda:uorla (Ac 17?) 
by the more educated and philosophic minds. 

1. EARLY GREEK RELIGION.—Frequent refer- 
ences occur in Herodotus to an older Greek or 
Pelasgian religion different in character from the 
religion of which he conceived Homer and Hesiod 
to be the organizers (ii. 53). Arcadia he believed 
to contain moreof the Pelasgian character than any 
other part of Greece. Precisely in Arcadia and the 
adjoining parts of the Peloponnesus, the strongest 
traces of such a pre-Hellenic religion are shown 
in the description of Pausanias. According to 
Herodotus (ii. 53), the gods of that old religion 


* The ‘ nomadization’ of Asia Minor has been the chief cause 
@ the present desolation: sce Jmpreasions of Turkey, p. 103, 
and :he paper already quoted in Geographical Journal, Sept. 


had no names and no im The meaning of 
this statement is that statues (dyd\uara) in the 
later sense were not used. Symbols of various 
kinds, however, existed in greater number ani 
variety sobeag o4 in Arcadia than in other parts of 
Greece ; but Herodotus, who was speaking of the 
anthropomorphizing tendency in religion, would 
not cail those rude and uon-human embodiments 
dyd\yara. Epithets of a more general character 
were attached to these gods, but not proper indi- 
vidual names: among these epithets we may 
reckon ‘the Great God or Gods’ (@eds puéyioros, 
Gent péyiora), ‘the Pure Gods’ (Oeot xa@apol), ‘the 
Good God or Genius’ (d-ya6ds Oeds or Saluwr), as well 
as ‘the Propitiated > (Oeol pecrlyro), ‘the 
Revered Ones’ (Zeyuval), ‘the Kings’ (d&yaxres). 

In this religion the worship of the Earth-Goddess 
eppesrs in various aspects. She is sometimes the 
physical conception, but more generally is con- 
ceived in @ more moral aspect, as the orderly 
harmonious march of physical phenomena, under 
such epithets as Themis, Harmonia, ete. This 
order 18 an avenging power that punishes all 
offence against itself: it is then Praxidike, Adra- 
steia, Nemesis, etc. It is also connected with 
happiness, wealth, and prosperity, and the god- 
dess is then Tyche, Chryse, etc. The goddess is 
often accompanied by a male genius or deity, 
described as her husband or brother or attendant 
orchild. He appears as the dyadds daluwy, the pro- 
tecting hero, or the genius of fertilizing power. 

Traces of this religion may be found in moet 
ede of Greece: in Attica, in Beotia, and the 

orthern islands, as well as in the Peloponnesus. 
The goddess is akin in nature to the Italian Bona 
Dea. It is a pre-Hellenic religion, but it has 
much of the Greek spirit about it. The deities 
have in many cases as much of moral as of physical 
character ; Themis becomes a Hellenic conception. 
The relation of such older forms of belief to the 
true Hellenic religion is well given by A¢schylus 
(Eumen. 1 ff.) in his history of the oracle at 
Delphi, where the 7 oats change from the first 
Gaia to the latest Apollo is clearly shown. No 
conflict is there said to take place, but the older 
religion merges in and is recognized by the later, 
so that the purely physical conception of the 
Earth (Gata) is moralized and harmonized into 
Themis, and Themis is elevated into the highest 
Hellenic type, Phoebus Apollo, through the inter- 
mediate stage Phoebe, who is evidently a mere 
device to facilitate the transition in sex, as the 

od Phobus inherits in right of his sister Phoebe. 

n the other hand, A’schylus (Agamemnon, 178 ff.) 
describes the relation of the Hellenic Zeus to the 
older dynasty as that of a conqueror and almost a 


say at has . "= 
ese passages are important as showing that 
the Greeks always retained the recollection of a 


certain succession and development in religion, 
and occasionally they connect it—and in our view 
rightly—with the succession of races in Greece, 
hi the later conquered without destroying the 
older. 

The development of the Earth -Goddess into 
Themis was exactly aie se by that of the older 
Demeter into Demeter Thesmophoros, ‘the intro- 
ducer of fhesmot’ (Oecpol, ‘ordinances’), who is known 
chiefly in Boeotia, the plain of Athens, and Paros. 
The agricultural idea lies at the bottom of her 
chief festival at the time of the autumn ploughing 
and sowing. But that fundamental reference was 
merged in another idea, viz. the analogy between 
the continuation of the human family and the 
operations of agriculture.* The goddess Thesmo- 

“Cf. Soph. dip. Tyr. 1497; Mach. Sept. 758; Eurip 


Phan. 18, etc.; also the old Attic legal formula je’ d& péeg 
Taiderr yrneion. Bee A, $ VI (2), (8). 
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horos founded and presided over social order, 
amily life, the functions of women, and the birth 
of children ; marriage was the chief thesmos,* and 
the priestess Thesmophoros gave some instructions 
to newly married couples. A Hellenic touch lies 
in the custom of giving prizes to the most beauti- 
ful women in Arcadia, and apparently also at 
tees] 3 here + Here two great Hellenic ideas, 
love of uty and liking for the competitive 
principle, are united in the developed form of the 
rites ; but the goddess whose festival was thus 
honoured was Eleusinia and not the more primitive 
Thesmophoros. 

The resemblance of this Demeter Thesmophoros 
to the outlines of the Anatolian Mother-Goddess, 
as it has been traced in the earlier part of this 
article, is too obvious to need any words; and 
Herodotus points out (ii. 171) that the Thesmo- 
phoria rites were formerly practised by the Pelas- 
gian women of the Peloponnesus, but perished 
when the Dorians conquered the country, except 
in Arcadia, where the primitive population and 
ritual remained. Moreover, the worship of the 
goddess Thesmophoros was confined to women 
(which markedly distinguishes her worship from 
that of the Eleusinian Demeter), and swine were 
sacrificed to her by throwing them alive into holes 
in the ground. These are very primitive character- 
istics, and show that the cult of this goddess had 
not been developed so much as that of the Eleu- 
sinian goddess, who is in the myth marked as an 
immigrant with a long history of growth out of her 
Pelasgian germ. 

Pausanias is sometimes inclined to identify those 
earlier conceptions with Hellenic deities. He feels 
that ‘the Good God’ must be Zeus;t but about 
the nature of the two Anakées he expresses doubt, 
which proves that he was struck by some marked 
difference between them and the two Dioscuri. In 
short, the Greeks felt that those whom they 
counted older, and sometimes called Pelasgian, 
were different from their own gods, and yet closely 
related to them. The succession is sometimes de- 
scribed as the inheritance of child from parent, 
sometimes as the acquisition by victor from van- 
quished and even exiled gods. Those old deities 
were not in serie with the later Hellenic gods ; 
there belonged to the older a graver, sterner, and 
more solemn character; yet there were implicit in 
them the germs of the double Hellenic eonecpace 
of Olympian and Chthonian deities, on which see 
3 V, below. 

The conservatism with which, as a rule, the old 
cult-ideas were preserved in Greece and allowed a 
certain scope alongside of the later, give great his- 
torical importance to the study of Greek religion. 
Often the institutions of a bygone age retained a 
religious existence long after they had disappeared 
from ac society. 

II. GREEK RELIGION AND GREEK Law.—That 
early religion was pact coextensive with the 
whole circle of public and private life. Religion 
was the only sanction which originally existed to 
enforce a custom or strengthen an institution ; re- 
ligion impressed these on the people ve A ea 
them into solemn rites binding on all. When in 
the development of the Hellenic system political 
institutions grew and law became a power, the 
legal sanction to some extent replaced the religious 
sanction. 

One by one the various branches of duty between 
members of the State were taken into the circle of 
law. In earlier times this was often done under 
the advice and approval of the oracles (especially 


* Odyssey, xxiii. 206, Aixrpore warns Gerpsr, is @ faint echo of 
mer ous idea. 3 
esychius, 8.v, TluAasédes ; Athensus, xiii. 90, p. 609. 
$ Pausanias, vill. xxxvi. 5. : . 


the Delphic). One set of duties after another was 
formulated as a branch of public law sanctioned by 
stated punishments and penalties. In various cases 
the old form was continued alongside of the later, 
and the offender against a law was not merely 
panies legally, but was also formally cursed, t.¢. 
anded over to the punishing care of Heaven. The 
Court of Areopagus in Athens well exemplifies the 
adual transformation of the religious into the 
egal sanction, with the religious forms persisting 
to some extent alongside of the legal. 

But the old sanction in its primitive form con- 
tinued to reign in the circle of family duties and 
rights, the duty of children to parents and of the 
younger to the older, the right of children to pro- 
tection and care at the hands of their parents, of 
the poor to the charity of the richer, and of the 
stranger to hospitality. It was the Erinnyes, the 
old vague conception of the avenging power of 
nature, older almost than the conception of per- 
sonal gods, who punished any infraction of those 
duties and rights.* Here a conception akin to the 
primitive one reigned in the developed Hellenic 
thought. The Hrinnyes of the father, of children, 
of the r, protected their rights and punished 
the violator ; in other words, punishment was left 
to Divine action, and rarely interfered with b 
human law. Even the inviolability of the oath is 
described by Hesiod as protected by the Erinnyes 
who ponished bad faith alike among gods and 
men. 

In the sphere of international law, heralds 
went between States as Divine officials (x#puxes 
‘Epuod). A species of international custom, not 
formulated into law in the strict sense, was re- 
cognized as existing between Hellenic States, but 
not between Greeks and barbarians ;¢ but it was 
considered to be Divine or unwritten law, it de- 
pended on the conscience and feeling of the indi- 
vidual State, and was regarded by some more than 
others. By the religious, however, it was oon- 
sidered more binding than the formal laws. § 

Thus religion continued to be a sort of completion 
of public law. Where the latter was insufficient or 
inapplicable, or beyond the reach of the sufferer, the 
religious sanction was invoked in the form of a 
curse. Especially, international obligations were 

rded by little more than the religious sanction. 
ny idea of Hellenic unity which existed had been 
the creation of religion ; and the rights of even the 
Greek stranger or traveller, much more of the non- 
Greek, were almost wholly left to religion. Law 
was mostly confined to the relations between one 
citizen and another ; and in the cases where (as in 
Athens) it touched the relation of a resident 
stranger to citizens, the stranger must be repre- 
sented by a citizen, and could not himself have 
any standing before the law. Similarly, the 
traveller was under the protection of the gods of 
the road. 

III. THE ELEMENTS OF HELLENIC RELIGION.— 
Beyond other traceable but less important influ- 
ences, three forces pre-eminently are to be distin- 
guished in the history and formation of Hellenic 
religion. There was, first, that above-described 
pre-Hellenic cultus in the Greek lands, to which 
we may, like the Greeks themselves, apply the 
name Pelasgian: that cultus had certainly a very 
strong resemblance to the primitive Anatolian 
worship, and we have freely used certain obviously 
primitive ceremonies of the Greek lands as evidence 
of the character of the old Anatolian religion. 


* Iliad, ix. 454, 667, xv. 204; Odyss. xiv. 57 compared with 
xvii. 475. The names of the Erinnyes as personal beings are of 
later orgy * the very plural is a development. 
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Into the question whether it spread from Anatolia 
into Greece, as so many later religious impulses 
did, we shall not enter, though it may be pointed 
out that the Greeks believed” themselves to have 
derived some very characteristic early forms of 
Greek cult from Crete, which in its turn was 
ocr eainty connected with and influenced by Asia 
inor. 

There was, in the second place, the influence 
exercised by surrounding nations on early Greek 
bistory and religion. Only one side of this influ- 
ence can be considered here, viz. the Oriental. 
Under the name of Oriental may be included all 
influence which came from Asia Minor during the 
period commonly called historical, as well as all 
traces of Phoenician or other strictly Asiatic in- 
fluence. There was certainly t importance 
attaching to this influence; yet its true character 
must be noted. It did not make Greek ideas, but 
was simply the raw material out of which the 
Greek mind drew part of its growth. The Greek 
mind, with its eager, ardent curiosity, learned from 
all its neighbours, and most of all from the most 
advanced neighbours. 

In the third place, there was that special quality 
and tendency of the Hellenic mind, a unique and 
exquisitely delicate element, which selected and 
moulded, moderated and re ted, mixed and 
ee life to, pia pce which it eels from 
the experience an e acquirements of various 
other nations. That spirit of Hellenism stood in 
such obvious relations to the peculiar geographical 
and other external conditions of Greece, that some 
writers regard it as absolutely produced by them. 

But, in our view, there was a certain innate in- 
tellectual character in the formed Greek mind, 
which enabled them to see in nature what no other 
race could see, and to use opportunities as no other 
race could have used them. Thespirit of Hellenism, 
it is true, was fostered by the geographical condi- 
tions, and could have acquired strength in no other 
land. It needed just those peculiar relations of sea 
and land to foster and strengthen it; it was, like 
the most delicate and exquisite of Hellenic god- 
desses, born on the sea, not on the land; but that 
sea must be the Aijgean, the path and the roadwa 
of the Greek plea, which united the Gree 
lands instead of estranging and separating them 
(as other seas seemed to do). 

One of the most noteworthy forms in which the 
strong Hellenic appreciation of individual person- 
ality and rights (without much feeling of individual 
duty) showed iteelf was the love of competition 
and prizes. The individual Hellene trained himself 
to the highest pitch attainable in competition 
with his fellows, and his sae Soho was stimulated 
iy the prize of victory. The prize, in the true 

ellenic idea, was simply the victor’s garland, the 
recognition by his peers that he had won the 
victory. In the early stages of Hellenism the 
mere honour of victory was hardly sufficient to 
tempt the competitive ardour without prizes of 
value; and when in later times the Hellenic games 
were introduced in the Asiatic cities, it was the 
custom there to give valuable prizes (6¢ua7a) ; while 
even the Hellenic contests in that later time were 
made tically valuable by privileges and money 
rewards trom the victor’s own State. Only in the 
fullest bloom of the Hellenic spirit were the honour 
and crown sufficient to attract all Hellenes. 

Many religious ceremonies were modified or de- 
veloped by the introduction of such competitions. 

e the barbarism of primitive funeral rites was 
developed the Romans into gladiatorial com- 
bats, it was developed among the Greeks into the 
system of faneral sports and prizes. The crown 
of wild olive, which originally was simply the 
garland of the foliage sacred to the god, worn by 


eee erat 


every worshipper at Olympia, was by the Hellenes 
given as a prize to the victor in a competition. 

The view, then, which we take is that the char 
acter of Greek religion arose in the country, and 
sprang from the Greek genius, which took into 
itself, assimilated, and pave new life and character 
to elements gathered from its own past and from 
every race with which the Greeks came in contact, 
so far as those races offered anything worth learn- 
ing; but in this process the Greek spirit, 80 lon 
as its bloom and vigour lasted, only grew more and 
more intensely Hellenic. The more the Greeks 
learned from Pheenicians or Phrygians, the more 
unlike them they became. In many of the Hellenic 
deities there is a certain Oriental element, but how 
utterly different in character and spirit is the 
Hellenic Aphrodite from a Pheenician goddess. 
Although Aphrodite, as she was worshipped in the 
cultus of the Greeks, bore strong traces of the 
ugly, gross, material Orientalism, and though 
Phoenician elements in origin can be ed to 
her more confidently than to any other Greek 
deity, yet the Hellenic genius is ost more 
conspicuous in the graceful, exquisite, smilin 
Aphrodite of the J/iad than in any other Gree 
deity. The Greek spirit could make her beautiful 
without making her moral in the modern sense. 

IV. THE GROWTH OF HELLENIC RELIGION.— 
(1) Continuity of development.—The Hellenic re- 
ligion which was built on that older Greek founda- 
tion had in itself little of true religious character 
and depth. It was in many ways a beautiful 
development of artistic feeling, harmony, and 

uping, instinct with the Hellenic sense of indi- 
vidual rights and liberty, and indissolubly inter- 
twined with the political institutions of the free, 
self-governing, progsemsive Greek City-State. The 
city was the highest creation of the Hellenic 
genius, with its free institutions and its education 
of the individual nan; and the Hellenic religion 
was the ideal counterpart of the Hellenic city. 

But, when we try to sound the real religious 
depths of the Greek nature, we must go to the 
worship of the dead or of the sacred stones (the 
Hermat), or the mystic worship of the deities of 
the old Pelasgian type. Yet the difference be- 
tween the old religion and the formed Hellenic 
worship does not amount to absolute opposition. 
The later grew out of the earlier by a simple pro- 
cess of easy development. No definite and unvary- 
ing line divides the older gods of Greece from the 
properly Hellenic gods. There is hardly one of 
the latter who has not also in some district, or on 
account of some aspects of his worship, a place 
among the former. 

(2) Growth of mythology.—The old personages of 
myth and religion continued to acquire new mean- 
ing and character amid the historical vicissitudes 
of the people. Just as among the Germanic and 
Scandinavian tribes the old Aryan tales took ona 
Christian character in their later development, so 
the old pre-Hellenic Divine personalities bear the 
impress of later history, or (to vary the metaphor) 
formed centres round which the floating beliefs 
and facts of later times gathered. Thus the name 
of Zeus goes back to the primitive Aryan stock, 
but he came to be the bearer of new thoughts and 
ideals in the Hellenic mind. To admit that Cad- 
mus represents a Phoenician element in Greek 
uslory “oe not necessarily imply that Cadmus 
must be a Phoenician name. o take a typical 
vase of a markedly late development: As the 
Oriental seclusion of women began to spread 
among the Greeks in general, the familiar use 
of boys and male favourites in domestic service, 
with the vices that accompanied this custom, 
became general. As was invariably the case, a 
mythical or religious parallel and example was 
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found, and Ganymedes became the mythical repre- 
sentative of the new custom in all its worst 
features. But, while one recognizes this, one 
may carry back the history of the mythic figure 
Ganymedes much further, and see in him one of 
the numberless local impersonations of the fresh- 
ness and bloom of nature, the Good Genius who 
came from heaven and returns again to it. 

The old legends can be traced in Greece in 
never-ceasing transformations. They appear in the 
Lyric poets in a very different form from what they 
bear in Homer; and the Tragic ts take them 
and again remodel them, while in Pausanias we 
tind occasional traces of local forms differing from 
all the literary embodiments. The Odysseus of 
Homer is not the Odysseus of Sophocles. But 
the inference, which has sometimes been drawn, 
that the Tragic poets did not know the Homeric 
poems in the form in which we possess them, has 
no validity. The Lyric and the Tragic poetry 
represent a deeper phase—certainly a very differ- 
ent phase—of thought and religion from the Epic ; 
and those later poets treated the myths as their 

tic or dramatic property, and read in them or 
into them the thoughts of their own time. 

(3) Polytheism and the Hellenic unity.—The older 
Greek religion, as we have seen, was compara- 
tively simple. There was not a large number of 
gods worshipped in any one district. But the 
conception and names of the Divine beings varied 
in different districts to some degree. Though 
fundamentally the same, the idea of ‘the God’ 
tended in each district to assume some of the 
special character of the people, and to run through 
a special kind of development according to the 
succession of immi t tribes or the varying ex- 
perience of the original tribe. New religious 
conceptions came in with new tribes. The special 
deity of each race reflected in his nature the 
whole history of his people. The power of each 
deity was confined to his own district and the 
circle of his own worshippers. 

But the idea of Hellenic unity became a political 
force, founded on a religious basis and strengthened 
in the literary development of the country. This 
unity was merely ideal, and never became a politi- 
cal reality : it was a power which exerted a certain 
influence on events: it was an end which some 

rsons saw a before them in the distance. 

he Delphic Oracle was to some extent guided by 
that ideal in the leading which it gave to the 
Greek States when they consulted it; but its 
influence was never directed to modify the char- 
acter of local or tribal religion. It always sup- 

rted the established customs of each State. 

ut it favoured uniformity by introducing new 
gods (rv@éxpyoros) into almost every city of Greece : 
e.g. re none Dionysos, Demeter, and Kora 
were all introduced at Erythre by oracles from 
Delphi. Thus the local religions tended towards 
®& common type by adopting each other’s gods.* 

Political or social unity, to the ancient mind, 
could exist only throngh common religion. Those 
who worshipped different gods and practised hostile 
religious rites could have no unity. Therefore, as 
a Hellenic ideal unity grew, the varying religions 
of the various States composing that unity could 
not be felt as essentially different from or really 
hostile to one another. If there was an ideal 
unity in the political sphere, there must necessarily 
be an ideal unity in the religious sphere; and the 
pot of one Hellenic State were recognized as gods 

y the others. Those gods quarrelled with one 
another, as brothers and sisters quarrel, or as the 
Hellenic States warred with one another. But 
the States met in the common recognition of the 
Hellenic deities. Especially the four great Pan- 

* véues wédses, Ken. Mem. iv. 3.16; Dem. Mid. § 61. 
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Hellenic games— Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, 
and Isthmian—formed peaveful meeting-places for 


all Hellenes, where religion kept the peace and all 
oe felt the benign influence of the Hellenie 
8. 

(4) Formation of the Hellenic Pantheon.—But 
when all the varions gods who obtained Pan- 
Hellenic recognition were thus set side by side, 
the religious consciousness demanded some theory 
of the relation between them. Various theories, 
in which a religious system was built up, came 
into existence. But out of these the great unifyin 
forces, literature and the Delphic Oracle, forced 
a generally recognized Pantheon. No two ex: 
preesions of that system are precisely the same. 

ifferent writers conceived it with slight varia- 
tions, but the general type is clear. The concep- 
tion of a household, as it were, consisting of twelve 
great deities is found in peo pee of Greece ; 

ut it was far from being universal, and the twelve 
selected were not everywhere the same. Again, 
in no district did the Hellenic Pantheon corre- 
spond exactly to the actual popular religion. 

Everywhere both literary and popular concep- 
tions tended towards a common form, which had 
its root in the popular mind and the popular 
ideas. It was the great poets who most of all 
gave shape to it, and made it familiar over the 
whole country and in the Greek colonies. Hence 
the popular Creek idea that the Hellenic religion 
was the creation of Homer and Hesiod had a 
certain truth. They beyond all others gave ex- 
pression to the popular tendencies, and were the 
chief instruments in moulding the recognized, or, 
as one might almost call it, the ‘orthodox’ Greek 
Pantheon. 

(5) The Hellenic Religion an tdeal.—This common 
religion, which we shall continue to term the 
Hellenic religion, must be carefully distinguished 
from the actual religion of any single Hellenic 
State. Like the political unity which originated 
along with it, the Hellenic religion was much 
more an ideal than an actual, realized fact. Ite 
centre and crowning idea is the supremacy and 
almighty power of Zeus; but very seldom do we 
find that Zeus is in actual worship the most 
caporey god of any State. In Athens, ¢.g., 
Athenaia was the great divinity and tutelary 
goddess of the State; and her festivals were 
celebrated with greater magnificence and public 
interest than any others. ‘lhe honour and safety 
of the State were bound up with her worship, not 
with that of Zeus. Zeus, at least so far as actual 
ritual is concerned, occupied quite a secondary 
position. 

But under this local diversity it is clear that 
a@ general likeness existed. We can con- 
sider that men who merely performed stated cere- 
monies had a religion. hat term we can use 
only with reference to men who thought about 
the ideas involved in these rites; and it was 
the approximation to a general Hellenic type in 
their local religion that engaged general attention. 
Though they spent most care and most money on 
the festival of Athenaia, of Hera, or of Poseidon, 
their thought was concerned most with Zeus as the 
god, and with Athenaia or the others only as his 
representatives. Especially is this common or 
Hellenic religion the religion of the literature to 
which the most thoughtful men gave shape. But 
a national literature, though it be in advance of 
the prevalent standard of thought, is not in 
opposition to it. Homer and Plato only gave 
enter form to the thoughts that were present in 
all educated minds. This common character, this 
Hellenic religion, is the true line in which the 
actual religion of Greece tended to develop. All 
intercourse of Greek with Greek, all education, 
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all feeling of pride in their common blood and 
nationality, tended to foster it throughout the 
country, but, of course, in unequal degree accord- 
ane te the unequal strength of these influences in 
different parts of the country. Hence the Hellenic 
type was not equally apparent everywhere, just 


as it was not equally realized by all men. Some 
tribes went more rapidly, others very slowly, but 
all were tending in one direction. Various lines 


of ar ent lead to the conclusion that this 
Hellenic religion assumed a definite form by the 
middle of the 8th cent. B.o. Changes continued 
to take place, new ideas were added, new gods and 
new rites were popularized after that date, and 
indeed down to the latest time when Greek gave 
place to a new religion, which was thoroughly 
non-Hellenic and even anti-Hellenic, though to 
some considerable extent it has been influenced by 
Greek ideas. But at that period the religion of 
Hellas seems to have assimilated all its essential 
clements and to have established itself as a power 
over all the Greek tribes, which acted chiefly from 
a religious centre recognized by all the Hellenes 
—viz. the Delphic Oracle. 

In fact, from that time onwards it was not so 
much blood or locality that determined the right 
of different tribes to the common name of Hellenes, 
as recognition of this Hellenic religion and par- 
ticipation in the Hellenic rites. 

he history of the Greeks in modern times 
resents a remarkable parallel. For centuries the 
k religion was the only bond that held to- 
gether the Greeks in ditferent regions. Every 
other bond was gone. No Greek government, 
education, or literature existed. e national 
name had perished, and the people were serfs to a 
barbarous race. The tie of language had in many 
cases disappeared, and even at the present day 
there are Greeks in Asia Minor who do not 
know a word of the Greek tongue. Community of 
blood was confined to a small part of the Greek 
world, so called. But the religion remained to 
unite the ple, and it proved a stronger tie 
than any other. Cretans of the Greek Church are 
Greeks, Cretans whose fathers became Moham- 
medans ure non-Greek. This common religion 
was enouh to preserve all the old feeling; and 
when the country was awakened from the sleep 
of centuries, when education and literature came 
im to help, as strony w national feeling and 
as complete a severance in the national mind 
between Greek and the rest of the world have 
been made manifest as ever existed in olden times. 
In the western parte of Asia Minor the movement 
ean still be watched in progress. The schools 
have not yet been unive y established, but, 
wherever they have been planted, a single genera- 
tion develops the religious feeling into a strongly 
national one. 

(6) Theory of the Hellenic Pantheon.—Further, 
there was a polytheistic element in the primi- 
tive Greek religion; and there grew up very 
early an idea that around the chief deity there 
were other great deities, in whom the Divine 

wer existed in more narrowly circumscribed 

ashion: thus a system of higher and lower 
divinities was formed in such an ancient cultus 
as that of Eleusis. In the growth of a unified 
Hellenic reliyion this idea was developed. Accord- 
ing to this system Zeus is the supreme god, father 
of gods and men, protector of right and punisher 
of evil: as ‘Epxetos and Krfoos he is the patron of 
family and household, as =émos and ‘Ixéocos hie is 
the guardian of hospitality and of friendly inter- 
course between different countries; finally, he is 
the protector of cities and public life, and the 
fountain of law and of morality: from him 
originates all revelation of the will of heaven 
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(Ilavouzpaios). His will is fate; and the course of 
events is the gradual consummation of his pur- 
poses. In the whole J/iad the will of Zeus was 
wrought out (Acds 5° éreAelero BovAy). In the tale of 
Melampus and are: as it is narrated in the 
Odyssey, xi. 290 ff., the fate from the god fettered 
the prophet, but, when the full time came, he was 
released and the purpose of Zeus was perfected. 
The other gods and goddesses are the ministers of 
the will of Zeus. Each has his special province: 
Apollo speaks to mankind in oracles what Zeus 
wishes to reveal; Hestia is the goddess of family 
life ; Poseidon rules the sea ; and so on. 

The province or spuere of action assigned to 
each deity * in this Hellenic idea had not much 
influence on the local cultus. When we take the 
Hermes of Imbros we tind, not the Hellenic idea 
of the messenger of Zeus, but the Imbrian idea of 
the Divine power. But the Hermes who was 
adopted in many Greek cities under the Hellenic 
impulse was the Hellenic idea; and the popular 
view approximated to the Hellenic view. The 
average Greek thought of Aphrodite as the deity 
of love and beauty, Hermes as the god of heralds, 
and so on, irrespective of the cultus; and their 
names passed often into proverbial popular usage . 
in this connexion. 

This religion as we find it in Homer was prac- 
tically the general relizion of Greece. While in 
each district the same yods as of old were wor- 
shipped with special care, and the re culius 
at their sanctuaries was traditionally fixed among 
the priests, the other Pan-Hellenic gods were 
recognized beside them, and occasionally a Pan- 
Hellenic cultus even eclipsed the native worship. 
Thus at Olympia, Hera (perhaps associated in the 
Holy Marriage, lepds duos, with Zeus Kara:Bdras, 
the naturalistic deity) was the native goddess ; 
but the festival of Zeus Olympius, a later institu- 
tion, far surpassed tlie older worship in magnifi- 
cence. In general, however, the native worshi 
remained the chief one, and the ‘ orthodox’ Hel- 
lenic system was recognized either by altars and 
worship of other gods separately, or by an altar of 
all the gods or of the Twelve Gods. See (14). 

(7) Moralization of the Hellenic gods. — The 
most important element in the progress of Greek 
religion lay in the tendency to make its gods 
more and more into moral conceptions. In the 
case of the greater gods, the physical character 
that had once belonged to them almost entirely 
disappeared from the Hellenic mind. In this re- 
spect the view of Homer may be taken as identi- 
cal with that which prevailed generally durin 
the 6th or 5th centu The gods are concern 
with human life and human action; they influ- 
ence the course of nature solely as a means of 
aiding or hindering the works of men. While the 
gods had thus become almost purely moral con- 
ceptions, the tendency to see Divine life in external 
nature remained as strong as ever. 

(8) The Daimones and the Divine in the physical 
world, — When once the tendency to polytheism 
had been established, it increased rapidly. The 
py world was filled with Divine beings. 

very place, every natural object which impressed 
men with its beauty or solemnity, became to them 
the seat of a deity. The nymphs of the old 
Pelasgian religion formed a convenient expression 
for this pantheistic idea ; and nymphs were seen in 
every tree and every stream, every glen and every 
mountain. 

In moral conceptions a Divine nature was equall 
conspicuous; and altars to Pity, Shame, Friend- 
ship, etc.,f were erected in different places. Many 


* 7 ues emi tixvas Sedovzes, Herod. ii. 53, 
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of these names are known as actual epithets of 
different deities; Athena Ergane and Athena 
Nike are well known; Artemis Eukleia was wor- 
shipped at Thebes. Ara or the Arai are some- 
times an independent conception, sometimes a 
name of the Erin nyes or Eumenides. In such 
deities as Eros or the Charites we have forms 
which were in some instances worshipped as the 
great embodiment of the Divine conception and 
chief gods of the places (so Eros at Thespiw, the 
Charites at Orchomenos) ; but generally they were 
only inferior figures attendant on the Mo ods. 
The Greeks themselves found it difficult to deter: 
mine how far a hie as worshipped under two 
epithets continued to be one bein . Socrates 
(Xen. Symp. c. 8, 9) knows not whether there is 
one Aphrodite or two, Ourania and Pandemos; 
for Zeus himself, whom men count one, has many 
surnames. Xenophon was wont to sacrifice to 
Zeus Soter and Zeus Basileus; but a soothsayer 
of Lampsacos showed him that he had sinned in 
not sacrificing also to Zeus Meilichios. It cannot 
here be accidental that Xenophon’s first: sacrifices 
acknowledged only the Olympian religion, whereas 
Zeus Meilichios is a Chthonian deity. Solon’s 
laws ordered that men should swear by three gods, 
"Inéovos, Ka@dpocos, "Efaxeorjpos ; but these, though 
expressly called three gods, are obviously epithets 
of Zeus. It is therefore not surprising to find 
that epithets ually tend to acquire distinct 
personality and a separate worship. 

This tendency is seen already in Homer, who 
personifies the A:ral. The sea-monster Scylla he 
calls a goddess, and Chimera, Echidna, Sirens are 
poms beings (@etov yévos). So pestilence and 

unger are called gods by Sophocles (Zdip. Tyr. 
28) and Simonides of Amorgos (vi. 102). These 
and all other striking instances of natural power, 
real or fabulous, were equally representative of 
the Divine nature. The term datmon (Saiunwy) was 
often applied to such powers. In Homer the term 
daluwy denotes a distinctly less personal conception 
than 6eés: hard] ony ener except in JZ, iii. 420 is 
a special god called daluwy : the daluwy is bearer of 
the Divine power which works in nature and in 
human life: the daiuw» has not been so formed, 
bounded and defined by mythology and cultus as 
Ges: Saluwy is sometimes even used impersonally 
(especially in the Odyssey) in the sense of numen. 
There is a certain tendency in Homer to attribute 
a bad influence to the daluwr, and the oe 
ance of evil is distinctly marked in the Odyssey.* 

In the Homeric usage éaluwy acquired a 
more definite meaning, and was applied to certain 
godlike beings intermediate between the great 
gods and mankind. In Hesiod the spirits of men 
of the Golden Age are appointed by Zeus to watch 
and guard men, and are called daimones, and the 
name is also applied to Phaethon, appointed by 
Aphrodite as guardian of her shrine. Hence it is 
generally applied to the train of inferior beings 
attendant on the chief gods, as Satyrs, Corybantes, 
Erotes, etc. (Plato Legg. 848 D). These datmones 
are often conceived as the executors of the will of 
Zeus in particular cases.t The analogy with some 
phases of the Hebrew doctrine of angels is interest- 
ing. In Arcadia men sacrificed to Bronte and 
Astrape, evidently datmones of Zeus. Wind-gods + 
are worshipped in a similar fashion, though they 
are not expressly so named. Daimones as com- 
panions and guardians of individual men are men- 


* Kricher, Gebrauch des Wortes 3aiues, reckons that the word 
occurs there eighteen times in action unfriendly to men, four- 
teen times indifferent or friendly. Fick derives 3e.ue7 from 
the root das, ‘to teach,’ and identifies it with the Sanskrit das- 


mant, 
t So in Plato (Lega. v. 780 A), é Gintes indevov Baipmy nai Osés, 
tar Levies evvewbpesves Au. 


? Herod. 178, 189. 


tioned by Theognis (161 ff.), and frequently in \ater 
authors.* The words etdaluwy, Svodaluwy probably 
imply such aview. They are not found in Homer ; 
and éAftosaiuwy (Ji. iii. 182) is one of many sus- 
picious expressions in the passage where it occurs. 
Evéaluwr is used by Hesiod (Op. 824). The Roman 
idea of a genius of city or people is not found till 
a late date. After the Christian era the Tyche of 
the city was worshipped; and the head of the 
city-goddess appears on coins. This, of course, 
must be distinguished from the genuine ancient 
cult of Tyche.¢ In Athens a cult of the Demos, 
alone or along with the Charites, is mentioned in 
inscriptions of the last cent. B.C. 

Some order was introduced into this motley 
throng of Divine beings by the idea of a train 


of inferior deities attendant on each of the greater 
ods. Dionysos had a troop of followers from 
ileni and Satyrs down through all grades of 


life to wild beasts. The train of attendants isa 
sort of epitome of the sphere of action belonging 
to the god, and that of Dionysos represents al 

hases of the life and energy of nature which are 
included in the special significance of that deity. 
So it is with many other gods. ll the deities 
and daimones of the sea form a court round their 
sovereigns Poseidon and Amphitrite. To Aphro- 
dite is attached every variety of love and grace, 
Eros, Himeros, Pothos, the Charites, etc. Art 
had much to do in determining the form of all 
these trains of beings; and they seldom attained 
such importance as to be recognized in public 


cult. 
(9) Restrictions on the nature of the gods.—The 
originally restricted character of the Greek gods 


continued to cling to them. Their power was 
once confined to a narrow district, their worship 
to a small circle. As the gods changed from 
physical to moral conceptions, the range of their 
power widened, and the circle of their wormuppers 
wasincreased ; but still there was a universal feeling 
that a defined boundary did exist, and that new 
worshippers were admitted into a select and ex- 
clusive company. The cultus of a was often 
transferred to a new place, where his worship was 
established in a form as closely as possible re- 
sembling the original (d¢ldpucrs); but blood aad 
race were aaa the cause of such a transfer. 
The worship of the mother city thus spread to the 
colonies. hen smaller communities were concen- 
trated in a great State, as the Attic towns were 
in Athens, the worship of each was transferred to 
the central city ; and the chief festival of tle god 
was constituted a memorial of the original transfer 
by a procession to the ancient seat of the worship. 
Thus the old image of Dionysos was taken from 
Eleutherai to Athens, and an imitation left in its 
place. But the Eleusinian worship was left in 
its own home, with Athens as a secondary seat of 
the cultus. 

This process was common in Greek history, 
and a well-known example in historical times is 
the foundation of Megalopolis by Epaminondas, 
in order to establish a centralized Arcadian State 
in counterpoise to the power of S When 
this was done the gods and worship of the minor 
States were incorporated in the , and the 
memory of their relation was kept up in the 
annual festival and procession between the cities. 
The importance of this custom for the develop- — 
ment of inter-communication in Greece has been 
well shown by Curtius.t A system of roads to 
connect the chief city with the minor ones was a 
necessity of the growing cult. When the worship 
was left in the minor State as too holy to be dis 

* Cf. Plato, Phadon, 107 D. 


t Paus. vi. 25.4; fi. 7.5; iv. 80.2 
t Geschichte des Wegebaus bet den Griechen,. 
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turbed, a road between the two cities was equally 
required. This conception of the roads is related 
to the utilitarian view described in A, § I (1), ete. : 
the use of the roads for the gud’s service was the 
yuarantee and consecration of their usefulness for 
all his worshippers, and ensured that they were 
respected by all who reverenced his power. 

. Thus originated the sacred roads of the pro- 
cessions of Athens, of Megalopolis, of Sparta to 
Amycle, of Elis to Olympia. The road from 
Athens to Marathon, by which the god had been 
brought to Athens, was, as Curtius has emphasized, 
always traversed by the Gewpiac sent by Athens 
to consult the Delphic Oracle. There they found 
the road that connected Marathon with Delphi, 
marking the way along which the worship of the 
god once been borne; and they travelled b 
the Sacred Way in preference to the direct pat 
from Athens to Delphi. Hence they watched the 
lightning over Harma before starting; in other 
words, they observed the signs of the weather in 
the direction of Marathon. The most famous 
Sacred Way in Greece was the path by which 
Apollo had come to Delphi with the Dorians from 
the north of Thessaly, and every fourth year the 
sacred procession to Tempe kept alive the old 
relation. These processions are among the most 
interesting features of Greek religion. War was 
often stopped to allow them to carried out. 
But in the Peloponnesian war this was not the 
case: for years after the S ns occupied Deke- 
leia the procession by land to Eleusis ceased, till 
Alcibiades, b garding the way with soldiers, 
enabled it to eld in safety. 

(10) State gods and gods within the State.—Even 
in the State itself only a few of the gods were wor- 
shipped by the whole people. These were the deol 
warpy ot, yeréOrx04, dpyeryerat, with whose worship the 
safety, honour, and existence of the State were 
bound up. They have to be distinguished from Geol 
wdrpio, a term which includes all the gods legally 
recognized in the community. 

Ev set orn within the city united in 
any tion their own But voluntary 
associations for the worship of a god, and united by 
no other bond but this worship, belong to a later 
time, including those which were made in a city 
like Athens by a set of strangers for the Pg arg 
of their own national worship: see below, C, § III. 

Besides the ean St of each city (9¢c0t rarpqor) 
all gods legally worshipped in the State required 
respect from the State. If any of them were in- 
jured, or if their full rights were not given them, 
their anger was shown not merely against the 
individual wrong-doer, but also against any one 
in his company, and against the whole com- 
munity.* Hence it was only prudent for the State 
to extend its support to the worship of every god, 
to contribute to the ex of his sacrifices and 
festivals (Snuorehf lepd), and to give dedicato 
offerings from time to time. At the same time, it 
was obviously necessary to guard against the in- 
ogee of new gods into the State (see (14) 

ow). 

(11) Extension of the worship of a god.—It de- 

ded entirely on the worshippers themselves to 
etermine how far their circle should be widened. In 
some cases a rigid exclusiveness was maintained, 
and new members were admitted only as a special 
honour. In the family worship of Zeus Ktesios some 
did not allow even the domestic slaves to participate 
(Isaios, Cron. § 16); but the general custom was 
to admit the household slaves to the household 
worship (cf. Aisch. Agam. 1026). To the public 
worship of some States no stran were admitted, 


as was the case in the Panionion (Herod. i. 143). 
At Argos no stranger could sacrifice in the Heraion 
* Zach. Sept. 681; Eur. Ei. 1858 ; Hor. Od. iii. 2. 26, eto. 
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(Herod. vi. 81). Athens was in general far more 
hospitable (Dem. Nea. § 79). This exclusiveness 
is rather a relic of the t than a real character- 
istic of the Hellenic religion, and it disappeared 
sensibly as time elapsed. The worshippers were 
the chief source of revenue to the priests and the 
temple (Lucian, Phalar. ii. 8), and were generally 
encouraged to come from all quarters. 

Apart from the formal ritualistic service of the 
temples, viz. the public festivals, admission to 
which was a matter of public concern, what may 
be called occasional woume: depending on the 
wishes and needs of individual worshippers, was 
a considerable element in the Hellenic religion. 
The cost of the public ceremonies was defrayed 
by the State: private worshippers in the temple 

existed. is element was an increasing one, 
and was encouraged by the Oracle and by the 
priesthood in general. Pindar’s house in Thebes 
was close by the temple of Rhea, and he honoured 
the goddess greatly (Pyth. iii. 77): the term indi- 
cates not mere vague respect, but practical acts of 
worship and offering were implied in ‘ honouring a 
god.’ Neighbourhood to a particule god had the 
same effect in other cases (Plaut. Bacch. ii. 1, 3): 
even travellers passing a shrine or a sacred tree 
ought to show some token of respect, were it only 
to kiss the hand to it. 

It is doubtful how far such worship was ad- 
mitted from all comers. Probably the strict rule, 
in older time, was that only the privileged circle 
of worshippers could be admitted ; and Herodotus 
(v. 72, vi. 81) shows cases of exclusion of extrane- 
ous worshippers. But it is probable that these 
cases were exceptional, that worshippers were 
rejected only in some excitement of national feel- 
ing, that the oe of Hellenic religion, which 
gradually established itself in most of the temples 
of local cults, was that all Hellenes might worship 
in Hellenic temples, and that, in such cases as 
Herodotus mentions, the intending worshipper 
acted on this principle. 

(12) State recognition of the Pan- Hellenic Religion. 
—The idea of a Hellenic religion of gods common 
to all Hellenes never gained complete ascendency, 
but is seen in many individual cases. Zeus Hellentos 
or Panhellenios was worshipped in Athens (Paus. i. 
18. 9; Ar. Eq. 1253) and in Aégina (Pind. Nem. 
v. 10; Paus. 1. 44. 9). The expression cool Geol 
and others similar (Herod. ix. 90, etc.) show the 
same feeling. Invocation of all the gods together 
is not infrequent (Dem. de Cor., init. ; Mid. § 52). 
An altar of all the gods (Swuds xowds sdyrwr 
Gedv) existed at Olympia; and at Ilium there was 
a priest of all the gods (ray rdyrwy Oedy). Altars 
of the Twelve Gods, as a convenient summary of 
the chief Hellenic gods, were th Nee Later we 
find in Messene statues of all the gods érécous 
ror13) The Hellenic Rel of the Cit 

(13) 7 entc igion a part of t ity- 
State.—In the fully formed Hellenic city the State 
religion was one part of the commonwealth, and 
the State gods had a recognized claim to certain 
pee: The relation of the gods to the State 
ost the religious and pene character, and came to 
be conceived as a purely legal matter (vduw yap rods 
Beods voultouer, Eur. Hec. 800). Here the verb does 
not mean so much as ‘ believe in the existence of’ 
nor so little as ‘practise the rites of’; it may be 
paraphrased by the preceding sentence. Not t 
the law could abolish the gods and their worship. 
The original thought that the Divine nature was 
a necessary part of the world, and help from it a 
necessary element in human life, was indelible and 
beyond the legal power to alter. A State without 
religion was as little conceivable as a State without 
laws; the good citizen and the religious citizen 
were equivalent expressions, 
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(14) The Hellenic conception of prety.—Eioépaa, 
‘piety,’ consisted in giving the their due; 
hteousness is justice to the gods. Mythologi- 
y, the idea is expressed by Hesiod (Theog. 535) 
as a regular compact of mutual duties and rights 
(xplyecOa) made in Methone between Zeus and 
Prometheus as the representatives of gods and 
men. Law and public ope required that the 
gous be given their due; but that personal honour 
paid them there was no necessity. Their char- 
acter and position might be ridiculed so long as no 
intention was shown to do away with their wor- 
ship. The ypagh mah was directed only estar 
him that sought to alter or infringe the established 
ceremonial. The atheist (4@c0s) was obnoxious to 
the law because his principles made the cultus 
unnecessary. 
The worship of new deities was forbidden in 
Athens, until the Ecclesia, or the Nomothetai act- 
ing under its direction, sanctioned the introduction 
of a new cult, and settled the ceremonial belonging 
to it. But the effective prohibition of foreign rites 
was hindered by various causes. It was no one’s 
business to protest against a new worship or prose- 
cute the worshi pore the duty, disagreeable and 
entailing ill-will om a considerable section of the 
people, was left to the patriotic piety of the nation 
to carry out, and seldom found any one to perform 
it. An openness to novelties, a receptivity for 
foreign thought, characterized the Athenians; and 
foreign citizens and foreign religions (éxl@eros) 
found in general an ye hoa free access to the city. 
See below, C, § III; above, A, § VII (2). 

A higher conception of evcéBea, however, was 
not wanting. Fear of the god was from the first 
no prominent part of the idea of piety. Through- 
out the literature, love is a much more important 
element. Zeus is the father of gods and men, not 
as being their creator, but as a father-like ruler 
(Aristot. Pol. i. 12). The good man is the man 
beloved of God. The gods were full of goodwill 
towards men. The passages where the fear of 
God is mentioned often show that a high idea is 
implied in the word ‘fear’ (Wa yap 3é0s, &Oa «al 
alédés, Plat. Huth. 12C). The word S8eordaluwr 
occurs in the sense of ‘pious’ in Xenophon and 
Aristotle (Pol. v. ll. 25). 

But the other conception of God as hurtful to 
men, and of the Divine action as showing itself in 
calamity, is not absent (see C, § I). In later 
times deorda:povla, as the superstitious fear of God, 
is distinguished from eicéSea. This sense is first 
found in Polybius, if we except the doubtful 
chapter of Theophrastus (Char. xvi.). Moreover 
the expression ‘justice towards God’ is often used 
in a better sense than that of mere compliance 
with an external law. But such finer thoughts 
probably belonged only to the few; it is hardly 
posable to attribute any ideas of the kind to 

icias, who was to many the ideal of a pious 
man. The picture that Plato gives of the religion 
of his time is a very dark one. In one place 
(Legg. x. p. 885) he says that some disbelieve in 
the gods, and others think that they are moved 
unjustly by gifte and vows. Still worse is the 
account given by Adeimantos and Glaucon in 
Rep. ii., where the strolling soothsayers who sell 
pardons to the people, and teach them that a few 
ceremonies and a little money will gain forgive. 
nees for all sins, are ially inveighed agai 

It must, voeeroall separ that ie 
passages are y one-si e trut 
that popular Frought was unable to reconcile the 
love of the and the fear of the which 
constituted the central antithesis of Hellenic re- 
ligion. Their religion provided no help in the 


* Of. Plat. i. 881B; Olo. de Nat. 
Lanne Protag. 381, Rep. Deorum, 
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difficulty. Ideas of sin, of the wrath of Heaven, 
were present to all men ; and those who could not 

emselves rise to higher thoughts sank to super- 
stitious practices to avoid the consequences uf the 
guilt which they felt themselves laden with. The 
mythological legends handed down from an older 
stage of religion, and frequently gross and revolt- 
ing in character, still clung to the gods of the 
national religion. The gods seemed themselves to 
sanction hateful and immoral acts, and exposed 
themselves as much to the ridicute of men as te 
that of their peers (J2. i. 600; Odyes. viii. 343). 
The better thought of Greece rejected and abolished 
these fables; but the vulgar often justified their 
evil deeds by the example of the papa 

As the Hellenic State grew, and as art 
itself from the service of religion, the 
tion of all cultus proceeded with rapid strides. 
The productions of the fine period of art were not 
made to be worshipped, but to be admired in the 
temple. The spectacular side of religion became 
every sar more prominent. If it could not satisfy 
the religious wants of the people. it aimed at 
least at satiating them with fine shows. In many 
temples the cultus, though never wholly wanting, 
was quite subordinate to the purposes of State 
offices and of occasional is ere which had far 
more of a ee than a religious character. See 
also C, § III (4). 

Art no longer formed, as it once did, a part of 
religion; but it influenced the popular theory of 
religion very rhe The is of cultus 
was developed mainly by the artistic element into 
the huntress maiden; and this conception of the 
goddess, though not ruling in cultus, was certainly 
the common Hellenic idea. In this and other 
ways the gulf between the ancient cult and the 
actual ea of the people was widened. 

V. THE HELLENIC CLASSIFICATION OF DEITIES 
AS OLYMPIAN AND CHTHONIAN. — This distinc- 
tion, so characteristic of and peculiar to Hellenic 
thought, has already been anticipated as if familiar. 
One can hardly speak about Hellenic religious 
thought without assuming it. 

(1) Hellenism and the thought of death.—In 
the thought which belongs to and constitutes 
Hellenism, looked at in its relation to religion, the 
first moment was the revolt of man against the 
hard law of nature—a revolt springing from the 
energetic, joyous consciousness of individual power 
and freedom. This aha avr? iam iteelf in 
the gods whom it pictured to iteelfi—gods of beauty 
and of enjoyment. There was a eneeney to 
eliminate from the traditional conception of the 
Divine beings everything that conflicted with this 
sentiment, and leave only gods of life and bright- 
ness. The Athenaia of actual Attic cult died, and 
was mourned for every year according to the old 
Fraps idea of the annual death and rebirth 
of the life of nature; but the Athena of Hellenic 
thought was lifted far above death. The grave 
of Dionysos was a central fact in the actual ritual, 
but drops out of the literature almost entirely. 

The older views as to the dead, which made 
them into and worshipped them as gods, were not 
in accordance with the Hellenic spirit, and are 
not conspicuous in Greek literature. But the 
continuance of the ritual and worship of the dead 
in practice among the Greeks is everywhere pre- 


separated 
zar 


sup and sometimes alluded to. There was 
in this res a deep between the educated 
spirit of Hellenism and the actual conduct of the 
ordi Greek man or woman. The Hellenic 


spirit hated and avoided the thought of death. It 
was concerned with life and brightness and enjoy- 
ment, with show and festival and art. Homer 


* Plat. Huth. SE; Ar. Nubd. 905, 1060; Eur. Hipp. 451, Jon 
440; Ter. Hem. ill 6. 3t 
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describes the Kidola of the dead as preserving in 
the realm of death a shadowy and wretched ex- 
istence which is worse than the most miserable 
lot in life. Yet in the Homeric poems the old 
rites are seen in D eaae at the graves of Patroclus 
and Achilles (Odyss. xxiv. 65, ete.) That old 
ritual was matized and formulated under the 
influence of the ot ge Oracle (whose rule always 
was to recognize and regulate the ancient religious 
usages) ; and this systematization was repeated in 
the Solonian legislation, and doubtless all over 
Greece.* | 

Hellenism could not maintain itself at this 
stage: the hard facts of the world and of life 
demand and force recognition. Thus comes in the 
second moment in the Hellenic religious idea — 
the inevitable awe before this irresistible power, 
the power of nature, stern, inexorable, irresistible, 
which mey be ed either impersonally as 
Fate or Necessity (Eluappévn, ’Avd-yxn), or person- 
ally as a god whose power or will constitutes and 
moves and orders the course of nature. Here the 
gods of the old régime returned into the Hellenic 
consciousness. They were more closely connected 
in the Greek mind with the power of nature and 
the one great fact in nature, Death. Life, the 
other side of that great fact, was not, as a rule, 
apprehended by the Greeks in its true relation to 
Death. The Greek mind had souyvht to make for 
iteelf gods of life alone; and the two antithetic 
sides of the religious conception were to a great 
extent asecloped s separately from one another. In 
this way, probably, must be explained the remark- 
able fact that in the Hellenic religion life and death 
are apportioned, so far as that is possible, to two 
different moods of thought and two different sets 
of deities. Only in the highest development of 
Greck thought in some rare minds, and there only 

a imperfect way, was the antithesis recon- 
eiled in a higher conception of the Divine nature 
(see C, § I, below). 

(2) The Olympian and the Chthonian gods.— 
The difference between the gods of the old religious 
ideas and of the newer or Hellenic thought 
tended to crystallize in the distinction between 
Chthonian and Olympian gods, though this dis- 
tinction never became absolute and universal, and 
there is hardly any deity who belonged every- 
where and at all times to the one class and never 
to the other. But the worship of the dead, 4.6. of 
the heroes, and of the Chthonian gods, was marked 
eff by broad lines from that of the Olympian 
gods ; and most of what was really deep and heart- 
elt religion in Greece belongs to the former, 
while most of what is artistic and a permanent 
a for the civilized world belongs to the 


The even numbers and the left hand belonged 
to the Chthonian deities, the odd numbers and 
the right hand to the gods of heaven (Plat. Legg. 
iv. 717A). White was the appropriate colour of 
the Olympian pods, the East their abode, and the 
direction to which their temples looked and their 
worshippers turned when sacrificing tothem. The 
forenoon was the time suitable for their worship. 
The Chthonian gods preferred blood-red or black ; 
the West was the direction to which their wor- 
shippers faced, the afternoon their chosen time. 
Offerings to the et bes ian gods were shared in by 
men ; Offerings to the Chthonian gods were burnt 
whole. Men had community in the sacrifice with 
the former, with the latter they had none. One 
who had partaken of the black sheep offered to the 
hero Pelops in his grove in the Altis might not 
enter the temple of Zeus (Paus. v. 13). The 
priestess Theano refused to curse Alcibiades and 


* Ses U. Kohler’s commentary on the famous Ocean inscription, 
dthen. Mittheil. i. 189; Plutarch, Solon, 21. 


devote him to the infernal gods, on the ground 
that her duty was only to bless (Plut. Ale. 22). 
The worship of the Chthonian deities was for 
the most part mystic ; and a very brief description 
of the character of the ritual of the Mysteries has 
already been given in A, § VII. This mystic and 
secret character shielded the Chthonian gods 
against the Hellenizing tendency; and thus the 
awe that attached to them remained unimpaired. 
Awe was foreign to the spirit of Hellenism; but 
the human spirit demands an element of awe, and 
the Hellenes were human. Accordingly, Hellenism 
rotected the Chthonian gods against itself by 
souing them private, mysterious, and apart. 

. THE RELIGION OF APOLLO AND THE DELPHIC 
ORACLE.—To attain a conception of the spirit and 
character and the infinite variety of Hellenic re- 
ligion and its relation to Hellenic life, it is above 
all necessary to study the practical development 
of the individual gods out of their primitive form 
into the full Greek idea. We can here take only 
one example. We might select Athenaia, the 
champion and mother of Athens, originally a form 
of the Pelasgian Mother-Goddess, who became step 
by step an almost purely Olympian deity (at least 
in the popular idea, though never in the actual 
cultus*), patron of what the world holds in 
Inemory as most characteristic of Athens, protector 
of the democracy, of art and of letters, opposed to 
and yet closely connected with Poseidon, who was 
the champion of the oligarchic and aristocratic 
element in the city.t But Apollo is, on the whole, 
the most typical and rome Hellenic deity, 
and his oracle at Delphi was the most powerful 
influence in guiding and moulding the growth of 
Hellenism. And as, in the much debated subject 
of Greek religion, it is useful to see more than 
one view, Mr. L. R. Farnell, the author of Cults 
of the Greek States, will treat this part of it.— 


(If the study of any sing) Hellenic divinity can 
suffice for the comparison of the pagan and Christian 
classical world in respect of religious thought and 
rite, one may be justified in selecting the Apolline 
worship for the purpose. It may not indeed ica 
us with the highest achievement of the Hellenic 
A ea in religious speculation : for instance, to trace 
the gradual evolution of ideas that made for mono- 
theism, we must turn rather to the worship of 
Zeus. Nor, again, did it attempt to satisfy, as did 
the Dionysiac and Eleusinian cults, the personal 
craving for immortality and happiness after death 
which was working strongly in the Hellenic world 
before the diffusion of Christianity. Currents of 
mystic speculation, coming partly from the East, 
and bringing new Siler concerning the provi- 
dence of the world and the destiny of the soul, 
scarcely touched and in no way transformed the 
personality of Apollo. Until the old Hellenic 
system was ‘Set away, he remained a bright 
and clearly outlined figure of the early national 
religion, a Pan-Hellenic god, whose attributes 
reflected and whose worship assisted the various 
stages of material, social, and moral development 
through which the race had The study of 
the cult is of the highest value for the student of 
Hellenism, and not without value for the wider 
study of European ethics and religion. 

To understand this, we must distinguish more 
carefully than is often done between the figure of 
worship and the figure of myth. This is the more 
nece in the case of a religion such as the 
Hellenic, that was not fortified by any strong and 
imperious dogma which might bring the mythic 


* Her relation to the Eumenides, the Gorgon, and the serpent- 
footed Erichthonios, shows her Ohthonian and antique char 


acter. 
t See Neil’s edition of Aristophanes’ Knights, p. 8% 
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fancy under control. Hence Greek myth, though 
ually bright and attractive, and often illumina- 
tive of actual worship, is sometimes repulsive, and 
no adequate expression of the serious mood of the 
worshipper. If we confine our view, then, to the 
public cults—Greek devotion being mainly public 
—and to the myths that illustrate these, we soon 
discover that Apollo did not instantly reveal 
himself, as he emerged above the horizon of pre- 
historic Hellas, as the divinity of the higher life 
who brought a higher meee to his worshippers. 
The Apollo of AZschylus and Pindar is not quite 
the same as the Apollo of the earliest Greek tribes. 
The records of the historic period still preserve the 
ae of a, wilder and more savage age. 
he meaning of the name A lo, like that of 
most of the Divine names in Greece, escapes us. 
A modern etymology that connects it with dré\Ac, 
the Doric word for ‘assembly,’ would yield us, if 
we could accevt it, the very interestin goon that 
the aboriginal deity was not a mere ‘ Nature-god,’ 
& personification of some portion of the natural 
world, but already a political divinity full of 
hepa for the future public life of the race. But 
or etymological reasons the word dxé\\a could not 
give rise to the derivative 'Aré\\w», though they 
might both come from some common stem. 

e must content ourselves with having the 
right to believe that he is at least an Aryan god, 
brought in by the Hellenic conquerors, and the 
common possession of several of the leading tribes. 
In countries where the autochthonous population 
claimed to have survived, such as Attica and 
Arcadia, he is clearly an immigrant, not an indi- 

enous deity. And Greek ritual preserved and 
owed the memory of his original entrance 
into Hellas from the north. It seems that in 
Herodotus’ time the Delians were still in the 
habit of receiving certain cereal offerings at the 
festival of Apollo that purported to come from the 
‘Hyperboreans.’ The route which the offerings 
followed entered Greece from the north-west, and, 
passing southward as far as Dodona, then struck 
across eastward to the Malian Gulf, and so by the 
Eubean Carystos to Delos. Wild fancies have 
been conceived and foolish theories devised about 
these Hyperboreans. Error arose from the illusory 
belief that any te le, known however dimly to 
the Greeks own to be worshippers of 
4 pollo, could have been styled ‘the people who 
live beyond the north wind.’ The key to the 


puzzle has been undoubtedly found by Ahrens, 
who as a philologist has made one of the very few 
philological contributions to the study of Greek 


religion that are of any value. He discovered that 
the word ‘TrepSédpeo: is a alight popular corruption 
for ‘TwrepSipo or ‘TwrepBeperaio, a well-attested Mace- 
donian dialect form for the Delian word Ilepdepées 
that Herodotus declares was applied to the sacred 
‘carriers’ of Apollo’s offerings. They are then 
northern Greeks, all bearing pure Greek names, 
which all have a religious origin preps to their 
ritualistic function. d it is of the greatest in- 
terest to note that the route by which the oblations 
of the North -Greek tribes are reported to have 
pian: is the natural route of aldee ied bi ecoer the 
an conquerors are now su modern 
historians to have followed. ae : 
_Can we discover the original character of this 
divinity in the earliest days of the worship in 
Greece? A belief that still appears to prevail in 
ordinary classical scholarship is that he eva his 
career as a sun-god, displacing earlier and less per- 
sonal solar powers, and became gradually human- 
ized and withdrawn from this elemental sphere. 
But the belief is uncritically held, and breaks down 
before the evidence of the cult-facts. The epithets 
whereby a Greek divinity was addressed in prayer 
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and official hymns give the best clue to the ideas 
of ancient worship. None of those that are attached 
to Apollo can be naturally interpreted as desiz- 
nating a god of the sun or of the lights of heaven. 
Avxewos, one of his mout common titles, can come 
from the stem of Av«o-s, ‘ wolf,’ and not phoneticall 
from the stem of \vx7n, an assumed old Greek wo 
for ‘light.’ Avxsryerys, an arabe only used twice in 
the Jizad in a conversation between Athena and the 
Lycian Pandaros, can mean, in accord with the 
laws of word - formation, either ‘ Lycian-born’ or 
‘wolf-born’: the latter significance being in har- 
mony with a well-attested legend. Alydzjrns, ‘the 
god of the gleam’ at Anaphe, appears to have been 
a later transformation for an older form ’AcyeAdras, 
a term of quite different import. 

At a comparatively later period, A llo comes 
into touch with Helios, especially in Asia Minor: 
the same may be said of other divinities, for whom 
no one would claim a solar origin. The first to 
identify him with Helios was Euripides ; but this 
poet is often quite reckless of the popular religious 
view, and the statement belongs to a certain 
theory of his. 

In pagan North Europe, and in pagan Greece, 
the leading practices of ritual that have been dis- 
covered and interpreted by modern research aimed 


at ensuring fertility and growth in the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms. This must be the chief in- 
terest of primitive society in the ral and 
agricult e; and it is this that gives function 


and much of their character to most of the Hellenic 
divinities throughout all periods of their career, 
and especially to Apollo. 

Doubtless, the earliest Hellenic invaders had 
already advanced beyond the social level of the 
hunter and the soe i Yet early cult and cult- 
ideas that survived the changes and progress of the 
ages preserve the traits of savage life. Here and 
there Apollo was still the cave-dweller: for in- 
stance, near Magnesia on the Meander, where his 
image and spirit tilled his priests with superhuman 
force, so that in wild frenzy they bounded down 
steep rocks and uprooted strong trees: even in 
eultured Athens he was still worshipped in a cave 
on the Acropolis. To this period belong such con- 
ceptions as that of Apollo Avxeos, the wolf-god, 
the son of a wolf-mother, the god to whom wolves 
were offered in Argive ritual. In Cyprus we come 
upon the worship of Apollo ‘TAdrys, the deity of the 
woodland, to whom certain trees were sacred ; and 
the bow, the weapon of early man, and always the 
chief badge of Apollo, belongs to him as the divinity 
of the chase, to whom the huntsman even in the 
days of Arrian offered a tithe of thespoil. Through- 
out all Hellas he was voreliipres also as the deity 
of flocks and herds, who tended sheep and horned 
cattle in the pastures, and prongnt pene supply 
of milk, as Nowos and TaAdgios. The agricultural 
life, which is again a higher stage, is also under 
his care. He guards the cro m mildew and 
vermin, preserves the boundaries of the tenements, 
and to his shrines at Delphi and Delos the Greek 
States far and wide send their tribute of corn. 

His festivals, which fell in spring, summer, and 
early autumn, but never in winter, attest very 
clearly his vegetative and agricultural character. 
At Amycle, in Laconia, he succeeded to and 
absor the cult of an old hero of vegetation, 
Hyacinthus, probably a pre - Hellenic perpnare 
the beautiful youth who dies young and is bewai ed 
as the incarnation of the bloom and the early fruits 
of the year. His grave was beneath the base- 
ment of Apollo’s statue, and the first part of the 
Hyacinthia festival was consecrated to him ; the 
note of sorrow in the ritual is an echo from the 

rimitive life of the husbandman and harvester in 
urope and Asia. The Laconian festival of the 
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Kdpeea, is one of peculiar interest, and it is im- 
possible here to cope with the questions that arise 
concerning it. Our own view is that Apollo Kdpvetos, 
whose name means ‘the cattle-god,’ was worship 
by the Dorians in North Greece, and probably 
by the Dryopes before the Dorian conquest of the 
Peloponnese; that the Dorians established his 
worship in Megara, Sicyon, Argos, and S ; 
though a previous migration, possibly of the 
Dryopes, may have already planted the worship 
in certain parts of Southern Greece. The 2 beep 
ritual has been well interpreted by Mannhardt: 
for nine days all the people lived in tents or hute, 
a reminiscence of primitive life, and the chief act 
of the festival was the pursuit of a man called 
‘the runner,’ who was covered with garlands, by 
ouths who carried grape clusters; if they caught 
im, it was a good omen for the crops and vintage. 
The ritual is vegetation-magic and old European. 
Upon this, as upon the ritual of the Hyactnthia, 
the higher worship of the god of song and music 
was en ; 

To this early pastoral and agricultural period 
belongs the rite of human sacrifice which survived 
here and there in the worship of Apollo, and which 
was probably more frequent in the earlier period 
when it was common to all Aryan and to less pro- 
gressive races. In Cyprus those who touched the 
altar of Apollo were thrown from a rock; from 
the famous Leucadian promontory in Acarnania a 
victim was hurled once a year ‘as a piacular offer- 
ing’ to Apollo; and in the Attic Guprida, an early 
harvest-festival consecrated to Apollo, where most 
of the ritual was harmless vegetation-magic, the 
cruel rite may have prevailed, even in the civili 
age, of leading forth two human scapegoats and 
pateins them to death by stoning or burning. 

he human oblation, which Greek civilization 
tended to abolish or modify, is a practice—what- 
ever its true meaning—that is rooted in savagery. 
Yet it sometimes contains the germ of the idea of 

iacular and vicarious atonement that can bear 
it in a higher religion. 

So far it has only been the primitive character 
of Apollo that we have attempted to outline. His 
real significance for the Greek weds touches higher 
issues. He becomes, or already at the dawn of 
Greek history he was, one of a special group of 
deities that ided over the communion of the 
family, the clan, the village, and finally of the 
zéus, the last development of these. is cone- 
st ig illar stood in the street before the door 
of the citizen; and Apollo ’Ayuets becomes Apollo 
IIpocrar%pos, the god ‘who stands before the door’ 
and shields the household from terrors of the seen 
and unseen world. To the Ionic communities he 
stood in the special relation of ancestor, and the 
Dorian cities honoured him as the leader of their 
colonies, and sometimes as the founder and organ- 
izer of their social institutions. 

Two instances may be selected from the many 
that might be quoted, to show the importance of 
his cult for social and political progress. At 
Athens the court called éri AeXdulw was founded 
to try cases of homicide where justifiable circum- 
stances were pleaded. When criminal law becomes 
able to consider such pleas, it is advancing from 
the barbaric to the civilized stage. It is of import- 
ance, therefore, to note that this great advance 
was associated at Athens, in part at least, with 
the name and cult of Apollo. Again, at Delphi 
the worship of the Pythian Apollo played & very 
useful ae in the emancipation of slaves. The 
slave who saved money could not, of course, be 
sure of buying his freedom from his master, for 


the latter might lay hands on the money and retain 

the slave; but he could, and from a vast number 

of Delphic inscriptions we have evidence that he 
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god, frequently piney ira the money with the 


, who then purch m from his master, and 
et him free with a religious rantee, that 
was legally effective, against further violence or 
constraint. This excellent system prevailed in 
other worships elsewhere, but was specially in 
vogue at Delphi. 

o the development of ethical thought the 
Apolline cult contributed one vital conception, 
that of purification from sin, an idea that belon 
to other culte also, but is most prominent in this 
We must not interpret this conception as having 
at the outset any essential relation to inward o7 
moral purity, or as even enforcing any austere 
ideal of sexual abstinence. Purification in the 
Apolline and other Hellenic cults must be under- 
stood in a ritualistic sense; the process of puri- 
fication aimed at washing away certain stains from 
& man’s person that rendered him ritualisticall 
unclean, that is, unable to approach the altars an 
temples of the gods, or to mix with his fellows 
without spreading a deadly miasma around him : 
such stains would be contracted by harmless 
hysical acts, but specially by contact with blood. 
t is therefore the shedder of blood who stood in 
special need of the Delphic ritual of purification, 
in which the use of the laurel and the lustration 
with swine’s blood are combined. Now, these 
kathartic practices are not proved to have been 
very ancient in Greece; the poet Arctinus of the 
8th cent. B.C. is the first who records them, and he 
associates them with Apollo and Artemis. There 
is reason for believing that they were introduced 
into Delphi from Crete, the land whence the 
Athenians summoned Epimenides to purge the 
city from the stain of the Cylonian massacre, and 
whither Apollo himself repaired to be purified from 
the blood of Python. The Athenian Oapyj\ra was 
partly a feast of purification; and the idea was 
still more prominent in the Delphic feast of the 
Lrexripa, held every eight haga in the early 
summer, when, after a dramatic representation of 
the slaughter of o, the Delphians selected a 
beautiful and high-born boy, who was temporarily 
an incarnation of the and who proceeded to 
Tempe, and, after purification, returned by the 
‘Sacred Way,’ bearing the pure laurel h 
many an old seat of Apollo’s worship in Th ‘ 
Oeta, and Malis. This ritualistic idea of cleanli- 
ness, 80 prominent in the Apolline cult, at first a 
non-ethical idea, is of the test importance for 
the history of ethics, for from it has grown the 
advanced conve prion of moral purity and the civi- 
lized horror of bloodshed. 

Finally, Apollo was pre-eminently a of the 
arts and the higher intellectual life, the leader of 
the Muses, the deity to whom the stateliest forms 
of music and song were consecrated. In pre- 
Homeric days the Pean was already his special 
hymn of praise. In its earliest period the Pythian 
festival was a musical, not an athletic, contest ; it 
came to include a competition of poets, and even 
of A aatigy. thus fulfilling some of the functions of 
a Royal Academy of Arts. It is, in fact, the dia- 
tinction of the Greek as compared with other high 
religions of the world that it conceived of the 
Divinity as revealed in the achievements of art and 
human science no less fully than in the moral life 
of the household and the State. 

It remains to give a very brief outline of the 
Oracular worship of Delphi; for this presents the 
salient features of the god in the strongest light; 
and the Delphic tripod was the chief source of his 

ower, and one of the few bonds of religious union 
in the Hellenic world. The god had seized upon 
Delphi or Pytho before the period of the Homeric 
poems, that is to say, before the Greek colonization 
of Asia Minor. 
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We may ask how Apollo became pre-eminently 
the prophetic god, while the power of divination 
was always inherent and often active in every 
deity and many a departed hero. His special dis- 
tinction in this sphere was probably not due to 
any fundamental fact in his original character. 
The prestige of Delphi was probably the cause 
rather than the effect of the oracular ee of 
Apollo; what it was that won for Delphi this 
unique position is & question that cannot now be 
rais 

We are certain, at any rate, that it was from the 
Delphic rock that the fame of the prophetic god 
spread far and wide over the Hellenic and non- 

ellenic world ; and affiliated shrines were planted 
in Greece consecrated to Apollo Pytheus. 

The sanctity of the temple was safeguarded by 
the Amphictyonic Council, whose constitution re- 
Hects the pre-Homeric age of Greece, and whose 
members bound themselves by a solemn oath to 
defend the shrine, and never to destroy or allow 
the destruction of an Amphictyonic State. It was 
not the fault of the religion that the oath was 
shamefully broken, and that this ideal of a higher 
national union remained barren. 

The manner of divination at Delphi is interest- 
ing, and in one respect peculiar. The ‘mantic’ 
art in Greece has been defined as twofold; one 
kind being ecstatic, enthusiastic, insane, the other 
sane and rational. The diviner of the former 
type is by the spirit of the god who 
enters into him or her through the sacramental 
eating or drinking of a substance in which the 
spirit of the god was supposed to reside; so pos- 
sessed, the human frame mes an organ of the 
voice of God, and the human lips are moved in 
madness with utterances that the skilled can in- 
terpret. Of the latter type is soothsaying from 
birds and other animals, inspection of entrails, 
the drawing of lots, which may be corn-stalks or 
notched pieces of wood. The soothsayer in this 
case is sane enough, and may be said to practise 
rationally an art or science that is merely based on 
a false hypothesis. To these we may add a third: 
prophecy by means of dreams that were supposed 
to well up from the earth and the earth-spirit into 
the sleeper’s brain, The second type is regarded 
as specially Apolline, ecstatic enthusiasm being 
considered to be alien to the character of the sane 
god. All three were once practised at Delphi—the 
third when the Oracle was under the dominion of 
the earth-goddess, the two former after Apollo’s 
arrival. But the only divination that was in real 
vogue there in the histo ric period was of the ecstatic, 
enthusiastic, og a 4p type. The Pythoness drinks 
the water of the holy stream, chews the sacred 
laurel - leaf, mounts the tripod above the chasm 
whence the mephitic Np os rose, and then speaks 
words of frenzy which the"Ocra, the five priests of 
the noblest Delphic blood, holding office for life, 
who sit near her listening, interpret according to 
some system of their own. This oracular mad- 
ness has been supposed to be un-Apolline, and due 
to the strong influence of the Bacchic cult at 
Delphi. The theory is plausible, but not con- 
vincing. The priestess of the Argive shrine of the 
Pythian Apollo, a very early offshoot of Delphi, 
was also ‘possessed by the god,’ though the pos- 
session was wrought by a draught of the blood of 
the sacred lamb that was offered to him in the 
night. What strikes us as really un-Apolline is 
inspiration by means of the subterranean vapour: 
this may be a heritage from the pre-Apolline and 
‘Chthonian’ period of the Oracle, for the subter- 
ranean world and its agencies are wholly alien to 


im. 
The oness was merely a virtuous woman, 
eften of humble origin, a mere tool in the hands of 
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the ‘Holy Ones.’ The history of the Oracle is 
really the history of the generations of those "Oct, 
the record, if we could gather it, of their varyi 
attitude towards the national ethics, politics, ad 
religion ; and a complete list of the oracles would 
give us & marvellous insight into the average mind 
of Hellas. For these priests must be taken as 
reflecting the better average character of the nation, 
not as inspired teachers with a definite mission 
and advanced dogma. But their power was really 
great, and their exercise of it and their claims 
remind us dimly of the Papal power in the Middle 
Ages. In one respect their work was evil, and 
through conservative instinct they lagged behind 
the growing morality of their age; many a legend 
and record attest that, so far from softening the 
harsher traits in Greek religion, they encouraged 
and insisted on the maintenance of human sacri- 
fice. The savage rite gradually passed away in 
xpite of Delphi. 

The political career of the Oracle cannot be dealt 
with here. It may be enough to say that the 
oracles which have been preserved display no 
settled policy ; usually, but not always, the Oracle 
is on the side of constitutional government as 
against the tyrant, and was nee y always the 
devoted friend of Sparta, owing much of its great 
prestige in the 7th and 6th cent. to the support of 
that State. 

In a famous oracle concerning the Spartan plan 
of Arcadian conquest, Apollo’s voice was on the 
side of righteousness, but the utterance suggests 
® quasi-Papal claim to dispose of territory. But 
with all her influence Delphi was too weak to 
menace the liberties of the Greek States. Her 
best political activity was in the sphere of coloni- 
zation ; the “Oow: have every reason to con- 
sidered the best informed agency for emigration 
that any State has ever ossessed. Of course, 
neither in this nor in any other matter could they 
dictate; they merely advised and pointed the route 
to adventurous spirits ; and they advised very well, 
so that at last no body of colonists were likely to 
start without the sanction of Delphi. There is 
reason for thinking that this colonizing of Apollo 
began in prehistoric times. The Dorian migration 
was probably blessed by the Oracle; and, what 1s 
still more important, we have good evidence from 
the legends, of the custom of dedicating to Delphi 
a tithe of the captives taken by any conquest: 
these appear to have been sometimes sent forth as 
a colony of the god’s. 

A few last words may be added concerning the 
part played by the Oracle in Greek religion and 
morality. In spite of the dark exception mentioned 
above, its influence, which was ay eat, Was 
often good, and generally innocent. @ priests 
were propagandists of two departments of cult 
especially : the cult of Dionysos, who was Apollo’s 
confrére at Delphi, and the cult of heroes. The 
latter is an interesting feature of Greek religion, 
for it explains the spread of later saint-worship in 
the Mediterranean ; and as no departed holy person 
could be canonized without the sanction of the Pope, 
so no departed athlete, warrior, or benefactor could 
be, or was likely to be, the object of public worship 
without the authorization of Delphi. Usually, the 
Delphic rule in religion is to encourage each State 
to maintain the religion and ritual of their fore- 
fathers. p 

In the sphere of private morality, in the ethics 
of the conscience, the Oracle often did good service ; 
and this short epitome of a large theme may close 
with a few illustrations of this. Herodotus has 
preserved for us the stern and significant wo 
with which the Oracle denounced Glaukos for 
tempting the god to connive at fraud : the terrified 
sinner craved forgiveness for his evil thoughts) 
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but the Pythoness told him that God would punish 
evil intent as well as evil act. This was then 
almost a new phase in the world of Greek ethics. 
Again, at a later time the Oracle reveals how far 
the moral thought of Greece had advanced out of 
the old bondage to ritual: a brave and good man 
had slain his own friend by accident while defend- 
ing him in a deadly encounter with robbers; 
horror-stricken, with his friend’s blood upon him, 
he flees to Delphi to ask what atonement or ritual 
ean wash off the sin; but a better voice greets him 
than might have greeted (Edipus: ‘Thou didst slay 
thy friend, striving to save his life; go hence, thou 
art purer than thou wert before.’ Akin to the 
ethical idea embodied here is a xpnopds ris Iv0las 

reserved in the Anthology: ‘Enter the shrine of 
he pure God, pure in soul, having touched thyself 
with holy water: lustration is easy for the good ; 
but a sinner cannot be cleansed by all the streams 
of ocean.’ The genuineness of these oracles is a 
matter of indifference; they prove a rising tide 
of ethical feeling, which originated in the philo- 
sophical schools of Greece, and was imputed to 
Delphi. The conservative Oracle itself came to be 
recarded as playing its part in freeing men from 
that ancient heavy burden of ritual that in an older 
period may have aided certain growths in the 
moral world, but had long been a clog upon moral 
advance. 

This short exposition of a great chapter in Greek 
religion puts forth many unproved and undeveloped 
statements. The prone writer hopes to be able to 
deal more fully and more satisfactorily with doubt- 
ful and important points in the fo volume of 
his Cults of the Greek States. 

LEWIS R, FARNELL. } 


C. LATER DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION IN THE 
GREEK WoORLD.—I. RELIGION IN LITERATURE 
AND PHILOSOPHY. — The essential inconsistency 
and self-contradiction involved in the idea of the 
Hellenic Pantheon was ap arent, in a dim way, 
even to the common mind. Zeus was himself an 
individual with a history full of faults and selfish- 
ness, While his rule was often a mere capricious 
despotism, the other gods were a court surround- 
ing him, each with his own schemes clashing both 
with the will of Zeus and with the wish of his 
fellow-deities. Thus the power of the highest god 
was limited, and overruling fate then became an 
inexorable law, before which even he must bow. 
However unwilling, he must surrender his own 
eon Sarpedon to the death that fate had allotted 


The contradictions and inconsistencies which 
were inherent in the system were felt by the 
common people. Thus Euthyphron defends his 
action against his father by the analogy of Zeus’s 
treatment of his own father Kronos. e worship 
of the different gods in the State was loosely co- 
ordinated into a religion. In Athens the enjoy- 
ment and splendour of the great festivals of Athena 
were supplemented by the solemn impressiveness 
of the Mysteries he feeling of awe, the fear 
of God, and the dread of divinely-sent calamity, 
grew with the spread of education into a vague 
consciousness of sin, and of the need for recon- 
ciliation with an offended God. On this conscious- 
ness the Orphic Mysteries were based; and in 
them certain observances ensured Divine forgive- 
ness and future pea Strolling prophets 
even professed to sell indulgences, and in return 
for money to ensure, by performing certain rites, 
safety from punishment. At the same time a 
vague idea was growing in the popular mind that 
@ good and pious life was needed to please God, 
quite as much as compliance with a stated ritual. 

There was only one possible cure—raising the 
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conception of God and intensifying the tendenc 
to monotheism inherent in human thonglt, an 
not entirely lost sight of in the Greek religion. 
No adequate provision existed in the religion for 
educating the people and purifying itself. The 
Delphic with other Oracles had carried on this 
work for centuries, and é{yyyral, appointed with its 
sanction in many States, were judges in difficult 
points of religion, and had some influence in co- 
ordinating the several cults; but the influence of 
the Oracles began to grow weaker after the end of 
the 6th cent., and their character deteriorated. 
The established religion became purely conserva- 
tive, and the effort of all its ministers was solely 
to keep up the traditional state of things. The 
only hope Jay in the literature of the age and the 
spread of higher thought. As poets had formu- 
lated with the help of the prophets the prevaili 
system, they with the help of the philosophers h 
now to raise its character. This was the religious 
work that the Gnomic poets, Pindar, and the 
Tragic poets successively performed. 

The first adequate recognition in modern times 
of this important side of Greek literature is prob- 
ably to be found in the pages of Zeller and of 
Trendelenburg, to whom especially we owe much 
in the following paragraphs. 

Although the religious thought expressed in 
Greek literature and philosophy tended constantly 
to separate itself from the common religion, yet it 
was only the development of the latent capacities 
of that common religion. In its earlier es 
literature worked hand in hand with the Delphic 
Oracle. The great Lyric and even the Tragic 
poeta were recognized as the servants and ministers 
of the god. ‘They wrote hymns for the worshi 
which the Oracle propagated over Greece; an 
there is every reason to think that their finest 
conceptions of religion were practically those of 
the Oracle. Those brief proverbial utterances in 
which the wisdom of the 7th and 6th cents. con- 
centrated itself are in the records expressly brought 
into connexion with the Oracle, over whose entrance 
was inscribed the pndev dyar of the Wise Man.* 

But the relation between the two did not always 
continue so peaceable. Apart from those who 
simply denied the truth of the prevailing religion, 
those who like Aschylus or Socrates continued in 
sympathy with, and tried to read a higher mean- 
ing in, the established religion, found themselves 
in frequent danger of being misunderstood. 
féschylus was accused of revealing the Mys- 
teries to the profane, and Socrates was condemned 
as seeking to introduce new deities into the State. 
The Delphic rule of maintaining the hereditary 
order of things (74 wrdrpia) was generally on the 
side of the uneducated, though the Oracle seems on 
the whole to have appreciated the work and char- 
acter of Socrates. The conflict of religion and 
science, which had begun in the 5th cent. or even 
earlier, was the prominent fact in the 4th. 

Two questions rose naturally to the minds of all 
who thought about the common religion: first, 
what was the relation of Zeus to the other gods, 
and how could will and power in them be recon- 
ciled with his omnipotence? And, second, what 
was the relation of Zeus to that overpowering fate 
that seemed at times to control even his will ? 
In truth, the two questions are but two aspects of 
the same difficulty, and the answer to one involves 
the answer to the other. As long as the con- 
ception of God contains any of the capricious 
human element, so long must the will of Zeus 
clash with the will of the other gods and be over- 
ruled by the unbending, unvarying order of nature. 
When the Divine nature is conceived as absolutely 


* See especially a paper on Freedom and Necessity in Greek 
Philosophy in Trendelenburg’s Bettrdge. 
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regular and the Divine will as absolutely free 
from arbitrariness and caprice, opposition between 
the will of the different gods and disagreement 
with the course of fate tent to disappear. 

As we have already seen, the religious view in 
Homer varies between the opposite and incon- 
sistent views, and the same wavering is seen 
throughout Greek literature. 

Herodotus represents more completely the lower 
view of Divine nature than any other of the great 
writers. In his view, success produces pride; man 
believes in his own power and sufficiency, and 
recognizes not the unseen power of God : the gods 
blind him and lead him into destruction through 
his own arrogance. This view, that the gods, act- 
ing as the instruments of an inscrutable fate, blind 
men, involves essentially the same idea of fate as 
the other view, that the gods are friends of men, 
but that fate is over the gods and too powerful for 
them. The latter view is summed up in the words 
of Pittacos, avdyxq 38’ ob3é Geol udyovrac. To Hero- 
dotus mere success is in itself a defying of the 
Divine law: the Divine power is chiefly seen in 
the misfortune which it sends on men. The order 
and oy aia of the world, recognition of which 
is the fundamental idea of his work, is quite above 
and apart from human reason ; man cannot adapt 
himself to it, but only mourn when he has felt its 
power. Only when he dies is a man safe from the 
any that the god may at any moment send 
on him. 

But in the literature Zeus became by degrees 
more completely the bearer of a moral rule, and 
the other gods the willing ministers of his provi- 
dence and will. As this idea was more thoroughly 
grasped, the opposition between Fate and God was 
In some degree reconciled; the order of nature 
(Eluapuévn) became a moral and knowable law, the 
will of God : man, by learning and living in accord- 
ance with that will, can avoid the calamity which 
must otherwise overtake him. So in Pindar, Zeus 
causes all that happens to man ; he can turn night 
to day, and day to night: nothing that man does 
is hid from him; only where he shows the way is 
a blessing to be hoped for. The constant theme 
of AXschylus is the unerring, unfailing justice dis- 
played in the course of nature. He uses Justice 
(Aixn) and Zeus sometimes as convertible terms ; 
and both denote that order in nature which 
through cre ti teaches knowledge and con- 
formity with itself, and the recognition of which 
is the only consolation in time of doubt. He 
recognizes a development in the history of re- 
ligion ; the triumph of Zeus over the older dynasty 
of the Titans is the triumph of a moral providence 
over a lower order of gods. He directly combated 
the ancient saying as 1t appears, ¢.g., in Herodotus 
(wadaldaros \éyos), and d that it is the actual 
sin of man, not the mere fact of his prosperity, 
that brings on him the divinely-sent calamity 
(Agam. 750; Eum. 531); and in many other pas- 
sages he shows in clear words that such calamity 
is simply the way in which wisdom is taught to 
men even against their will. The law of Zeus, or 
the course of justice, is to learn by suffering 
(radcty uabetv, wdbec wd0os, Agam. 170). The law 
is a@ kindly one, the gracious ber anew of one 
that has power to make his will into Necessity. 
The older dynasty had represented the rule of 
fear: Necessity was only a punishing power, which 
man must dread but cannot understand ; and was 
exercised by the gods of that dynasty— 


tls oby dydyxns éorly olaxoorpédos ; 
Motpax rpivoppo pyjpoves 7’ Epwvves- 
and Heraclitus declares that if the sun were to 


transgress his bounds the Erinnyes would punish 
him. But under the completed sway of Zeus the 


avenging power of the older gods is merged in 
the helping and benignant power of the younger 
deities, for Necessity is changed into order and 
reason, which man can learn and respect, and 
thereby avoid the punishment and gain the good. 
Socrates seems even to have substituted Pronoia, 
Providence, for Necessity ; but his biographer did 
"in Sophocles, polythei h 

n Sophocles, eism aps appears in its 
most perfect foc ihe abhor | gods are only ie 
sentatives of the one God, or instruments in 
turn by a moral providence. To Pindar, also, 
Zeus is not so much a god, as the one God. 

Euripides was clearly conscious of the essential 
self-contradiction involved in polytheism ; he per- 
ceived clearly and felt strongly that it resulta 
in degrading the several gods and making the 
world irrational: he gave as emphatic and open 
expression to this as he dared: for example, in 
the A re of the hig whose criminal conte 
towards Creusa in the past is even surpassed by 
the dishonesty of his attitude towards her and 
towards Xuthus in the play. That Euripides was 
fully conscious of this aspect of the action seems 
undeniable: that the general Athenian public had 
only some vague, uneasy sense that the poet was 
maligning the gods seems equally certain. It is 
doubtful if Euripides had any solution to offer 
that satisfied himself; but at any rate the condi- 
tions under which he had to work precladed his 
formally offering any solution, for he dared not 
make his views about the gods too explicit, and 
could only suggest difficulties and pat questions. 
But, although his plays are remarkably instructive 
as regards the attitude of a section of the think- 
ing and educated Greeks towards polytheism, the 
wabject is too large for our limits, _ 

At the same time, the other side of religious 
thought grew correspondingly. The idea of a 
larger cycle of life in which the apparent injustice 
of earthly existence might be eliminated and all 
men receive their deserte—an idea of which the 
most scanty traces ap in Homer and Hesiod— 
grows more apparent in Pindar: future punishment 
is the climax of the Divine vengeance in A’schylus, 
it is often referred to in Sophocles, and Euripides 
says, ‘Who knows if death is not really the life, 
and life the death?’ This recognition of a single 
rule in life and after death reconciles the antithesis 
of Olympian and Chthonian deities. 

The influence of literature penetrated ually 
through the people. The more educated were, of 
course, more open to it, and thus tended to become 
estranged from the popular beliefs as superstitions. 
Hence in the 5th and 4th cents. there was a 
growing gap between the religion of the educated 
and the religion of the common people. Both, 30 
far as we have yet gone, were equally polytheistic. 
Philosophy entered on a bolder path, and directly 
combated the sit har and anthropomorphism 
of the popular religion. While the poets saw in 
the ancestral religion the germs of higher thoughts, 
they did not try to free these thoughts from the 
sensuous symbolism in which the prevailing re- 
ligion enveloped them. Philosophy naturally 
tended more to rise above the traditional and 
accepted ideas. Hence it appears to Plato in the 
Tenth Book of the Republic that in the conflict 
between philosophy and the vulgar crowd the 
poets are among the latter. ; 

The fundamental doctrine of Greek philosophy 
is always the unity of the world. Some conceive 
this unity under the form of God, others under the 
form of Nutire: Heraclitus conceives this unity 
as the Divine \éyos, which constitutes the correla- 
tion and intelligibility of phenomena: and Anaxa- 
goras as vois an Reason: t is therefore the philo- 
sophic expression of that fate or order of nature 
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which is recognized by the pee and by religion ; 
but the philosophers from the first maintain it as 
a knowable law. 

The attitude of the philosophers towards the 
established religion is various. Some do not 
trouble themselves about it, others use it where 
it suits them. Heraclitus approaches most closely 
the Afschylean point of view; he declares that, 
whereas men see contradiction and perplexity in the 
world, God sees only unity and consistency ; and, 
like Aschylus, he calls the order of nature ‘ Jus- 
tice’ (Aixn). Man learns what is this Justice, and 
in learning achieves his own character and works 
out his own fate: rd 400s éxdory daluwy (compare 
‘Esch. Eum. 520f.). On the other hand, the wor- 
ship of ig be and the offerings of beasts seem to 
Heraclitus hateful. 

Democritus and Empedocles bring in the gods 
of the established religion as part of the system 
of things evolved from their primordial principles. 

A third class of philosophers simply oppose the 
common religion, and would fain sweep it away to 
make room for a higher belief. Xenophanes cannot 
find strong enough terms to express his hatred for 
such doctrines as the plurality of gods, with all 
their moral failings. he anthropomorphism of 
the current religion, where gods are born and die, 
revolts him. God is infinite, and finite character- 
istics are foreign to His nature. God does not 
change and move like the vulgar deities; He is 
motionless, for He is all that exists, and there is 
nothing outside of Him into which He could move 
or change. 

To the Sophists (who may be broadly dis- 
tinguished from the Greek philosophers by their 
utter lack of sense for the unity of nature, and the 
limitation of their view to the multiplicity of 
phenomena) religion was created by voluntary 
compact among men; the variety of religions 
proved that it could not exist by nature, for if it 
came by nature it would be one. That the variety 
of religious thought was the necessary consequence 
of the variety of character produced in men by 
variety of external circumstances, their analysis of 
the world was too superficial to show. But this 
very nal paar ome | of theirs is more representative 

tho 


of pop t than the philosophy of deeper 
men, and shows better what was the religion of the 
educated in their own time. 


Nothing sets in so clear a light the degradation 


of the gods in popular thought as the comedies of 
Aristopbanes. Much as he hates the Sophists, and 


bitterly as he attacks their irreligion, he himself 
shows the gods of the established religion in more 
ludicrous and degrading situations than any of the 
Sophistecaredtodo. TheSophists approved of these 

as a very useful device, and inculcated respect 
8 —- the means of developing morality among 

e people. 

Isolated outbreaks of popular fury, in times when 
calamity terrified the people into piety and roused 
in them a temporary and quickly evanescent re- 
action against the growing irreligion of the time, 
were of no avail ‘to stem the torrent of descending 
time.’ Purely conservative, without any provision 
for deepening its character and keeping with 
the score 4h of thought and of political and 
commercial life, the established religion continued, 
as a trammelling and impeding institution, losing 
its hold year by year on all classes of the people. 
How intense was the religious feeling of Athens 
is shown by such outbreaks as took place in B.C. 
415 and 410. A longing for something more is 

here manifest in the literature, and history 
shows the dissatisfaction to have been as strong 
in the mass of the people. The feeling was vague, 
for the Foe knew not what they sought ; and it 
showed iteelf at first only in blind outburste of fury 
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against more prominent violations of the established 
religion, though in reality these violations were 
merely stronger examples of the universal dissatis- 
faction. 

Only a prophet with a deeper revelation could 
bring the strong religious feeling of the people and 
the decay of the national worship into harmony ; 
and, after Socrates had sealed with his life his 
belief in freedom of religious thought, the succes- 
sion of philosophy to the position once occupied 
by the Delphic Oracle as leader of Greek reliyion 
was accomplished. It was, however, the misfor- 
tune of Greek life, and a proof of its religious 
weakness in comparison with the Hebrew race, that 
the prophetic mantle found no new wearer. In 
the dangerous path of pointing out the true and 
divinely ordained course in actual public life,— 
that path in which Palestine produced a constant 
succession of great thinkers to walk,—Socrates 
found no follower. Plato, while at acknow- 
ledging that the true philosopher should take part 
in public life, found the actual world too full 
of evil to allow philosophy to enter it. Greek 
thought therefore remained abstract from actual 
life; it found its work and its heavenly kingdom, 
not in the world, but apart from it. Thus, in 
Greece, there never took place that application of 
Bnilesophy to practical work which makes for 

ebhon Sorell in religion; and there was never 
exerted that influence of philosophy on public life 
and on the mass of the people which is the mar. 
vellous feature of Hebrew history. 

Socrates only expresses more definitely and in 
simpler terms the theory of the older poets: one 

rules all for the best. He expresses no dis- 

belief in the other gods, and often uses the plural 
Geol; but they are not an important element, and 
he never, so far as our accounts go, expressed an 
opinion about their relation to the t God. 

to regards the common religion as the exoteric 
form of a deeper truth; it is genereny mythical 
i.e. it expresses in sensuous language spiritual 
truths. This exoteric religion is proper for the 
education of children, and ne for those who 
cannot rise to understand the reality pictured to 
them in the tales of the gods. But the popular 
mythology must be purified: it is full of hateful 
and false tales which have crept in through the 
Chaba of poets and corrupted the genuine 
myths. 
‘ristotle has the same view. Polytheism is a 
State-engine for education. On the other hand, 
he sometimes tries to connect it with his system, 
by placing the gods in the stars; but the subject 
gets little notice from him. 

Aristotle was the last purely Hellenic philoso- 
poets Greek thought had now run its course. 

ith the victorious march of Alexander, Greek 
civilization went forth to conquer the East; and 
Greek thought was now brought directly in con- 
tact with Oriental religion, and particularly with 
the genuine monotheism of the Hebrews. The 
Greek contempt for barbarians gradually dis- 
appeared before the actual experience of a religion 
greater than their own; while the narrowness of 
the Jews recognized the high character of Greek 
philosophy. In the last centuries before Christ, 
constant attempts were made on both sides to 
unite Hebrew and Greek thought into one system. 
The doctrine of angels and devils, which was 
mixed up (in later times) with the Hebrew mono- 
theistic belief, was assimilated with the Greek 
polytheism. The gods who surrounded Zeus be- 
came daimones who inte between God and 
the world and bridged over the gulf between the 
infinite and the finite. The idea became common 
that all men are the children of God; that the 
true service of God lay, not in the cult-observances 
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of any particular religion, but in a virtuous life; 
and that a priesthood to mediate between man and 
God was needless and wrong. The dAdyos of Hera- 
clitus and of Plato became in the Jewish school of 
Alexandria the Divine Word which is the bearer 
of all Divine power. Most of these attempts at 
a union of Hellenic and Jewish thought ended in 
an ascetic system ; for all aimed at combining the 
two by dropping elements from each. In Chris- 
tianity alone both find their completion and per- 
fection, without loss of any of their true character. 

Stoicism was the most remarkable Greek attempt 
to produce a synthesis of Hellenic and Oriental 
thought. It was to a great extent religion, but 
it was an artificial religion with none of the vigour 
of natural unconscious life. As Zeller says, the 
whole Stoic view of the world was founded on the 
idea of one Divine being, father of all, containing 
and sustaining all, re a manifest everywhere. 
God was to the Stoics the beginning and the end 
of the world’s development. Virtuous action con- 
sists in fulfilling the Divine will and law. The 
true philosopher is sufficient for himself, master 
of his fate, above all surrounding circumstan 
perfectly happy in his own knowledge, lord of 
things, a true king—and a self-satisfied prig. As 
all men stand in the same relation to God, men 
are brothers. 

In its theoretic character Stoicism was wholly 
careless of and uninfluenced by the popular religion. 
But in practice the Stoic philosophers inculcated 
acquiescence in the religion which was accepted 
by common opinion and a restraint on the passions 
of the common people. They spoke with contempt 
of many points in the popular faith, the temples, 
the images, the fables ; but they found real germs 
of truth in it, and thought these sufficient to justify 
its continuation. 

Better almost than in rig Sdn writer we may 
see in Horace the effect of these religious philoso- 
phies on the world of Greece and Rome. To think 
and reason about conduct and good action and 
wisdom is his only religion.. The gods to him are 
little more than names and fables. When he 
supported the attempt of Augustus to re-create 
the old religious cults, the t and the emperor 
were alike pies on by the feeling that religion 
was a political and social machine so useful as 
to be indispensable to good government. 

Il. THE ATTITUDE OF ST. PAUL TO GREEK 
PHILUSOPHY.—In this brief, imperfect outline of 
the religious side of Greek literature—a subject 
which calls for a much more serious and systematic 
treatment than it has ever received—it has been 
shown how clearly the Greek thinkers conceived 
the proLlem, and how lofty was the plane on which 
they pitched their thoughts; but we have refrained 
from dwelling on their weaknesses and errors. But 
naturally St. Paul, who frequently alludes in very 
disparaging terms to the Sophia of the world, was 
most keenly sensible of its faults and imperfec- 
tions. Three characteristics seem to have specially 
offended him, 

In the first place, its method was shallow; it 
frequently offered irrational ‘fables and endless 
genealogies’ (1 Ti 1*) in place of real attempts to 
grapple with the problems, and was quite content 
with these pseudo-solutions: those genealogical 
explanations, not unknown even to the deepest 
Greek thinkers (as in Aéschylus, Agam. 738 1f.), 
became more frequent in the later period, and 
were applied in all departments of pseudo-research, 
geographical, historical,® ete. 


* See, eg., the account given of early Tarsian history and 
topography by Athenodorus, the greatest philosopher and 
politician whom the city produced, quoted by Stephanus Byz., 
a.v. ‘Anchiale’; also udo-Plutarch, de Fluviis, eto. (Kz- 

» Dec. 1901, p. 412). 
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In the second pecs the fibre in the popnae 
philosophic speculation of the later Greek time 
pace alone was presented to the members of the 

auline Churches) was poor and its results dis- 
appointing. There came from the study no real 
gavaiee in knowledge, but wee frivolous argu- 
mentation and ‘questionings’ (1 Ti 1*). 

In the third place, the Greek Sophia was entirely 
devoid of power over the will and heart of man- 
kind. It remained purely theoretical and abstract: 
it could do nothing for men; it was the property 
of a few, and had no effect, or a miserably inade- 

uate effect, on the life and character even of those 
ew. Where it did to some degree touch the heart 
and affect the life of some rare individual, it pro- 
duced a philosophic and afiected prig rather than a 
true man; and in the case of some of ita moet 
eloquent exponents, such as Seneca, there was a 
woeful contrast in spirit between their words and 
their life. But the essential feature in St. Paul’s 
teaching was that he Mb spectirgey a doctrine of 
power, not of theory. t is what he lays special 
stress upon; and of that he found not a trace in 
the Sophia of the time. The Greek philosophers 
had sometimes observed that the unwritten laws 
which rested on religion had more influence on the 
will and conduct of men than the written laws of 
the State (see above, B, § II); but they had not 
carried out this observation to a practical result. 

In this last observation lies the essence of the 
whole matter. The best and the most character- 
istic Hellenic phone was bound inevitably to 
regard the higher life, at which the good man 
must aim, not as the striving after an ideal above 
and beyond human nature, but as the proper and 
natural development of his human nature. There 
was in Hellenic thought no real conception of sin. 
There could not be such a conception, for it is of 
the essence of Hellenism to be ectly content 
with the human nature, to rejoice in it, to find 
in it the Divine perfection. The counsel which 
Hellenic philosophy gave te man, which it must 
give so long as it continued true to the Hellenic 
spirit, was, ‘ Be yourself: do not fall short of your 
true and perfect development.’ Such an idea as 
rising above oneself, trampling one’s nature under 
foot as sinful, striving a the Divine nature, 
is essentially anti-Hellenic, and it is only rarely 
that any faint traces of it can be found even in 
those Hellenic philosophers who have been most 
affected by foreign thought. But it was in this 
revolt from the yoke of sin, in this intense eager- 
ness after the Divine, that St. Paul found the 
motive power to drive men on. 

But, though St. Paul saw so clearly and resented 
so strongly the faulte of the Greek Sophia, it would 
be wrong to infer (as has been too often done) that 
he was either ignorant of or uninfluenced byit. It 
is a general fact that the great creative minds in 
philosophy have been more alive to the faults of 
their predecessors than to their excellences, and 
have given larger space and more emphasis in their 
writings to criticism of preceding phi sgl than 
to expression of indebtedness to them. They were 

Fobably not fully conscious of their obligation, 

ut it was very real. So it has been with St. Paul. 
He owed much to the Greek apres eon thought, 
apa partly in formal education at Tarsus, partly 
y assimilation of the knowledge which floated on 
the surface of a more or less educated society and 
became insensibly the property of all its members. 
On this see the excellent papers by E. Curtius on 
‘Paulus in Athen,’ and Canon E. Hicks, ‘St. Paul 
and Hellenism,’ in Studia Biblica, iv. ; and on his 
probable debt (in common with Seneca) to the 
philosophy of Athenodorus, which must have been 
the staple of education and educated conversation 
at Tarsus in St. Paul’s childhood, the present 
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writers remarks in St. Paul the Traveller, p. 
$00 ff., may be consulted. 

Further, while St. Paul often harshly criticises 
the current Sophia in his letters to his young 
Churches, he was conscious that he was a debtor 
both to the educated Hellenes and to the un- 
educated non-Hellenes, both to the philosophically 
trained and to those who had no such training 
(Ro 1'*). And he would not have his Churches 
lose anything of the excellences of the Greek 
spirit. His extreme fondness for the word charis 
can hardly be quite separated in his mind, and 
could not possibly be separated in the minds of 
his numerous Hellenic hearers, from the Greek 
charis, the grace and charm which is of the 
essence of Hellenism. And he sums up in three 
Greek words his counsel to the Colossians and 
the Asians generally, when he urged them to 
‘make their market to the full of the eu 
which their situation offered them’ (Col 4°, Ep 
5° ; cf. Ph 4* ), 

III. DEGRADATION OF THE HELLENIC RELIGION. 
—(1) wee influence.—In Greece as in Anatolia 
(see A, § VII (4), above), the history of religion 
after a certain period of progress and elevation was 
& continuous process of deterioration. The changes 
in religion were for the most part forced on by 
external causes, viz. me the pressure of ates 
dita and their influence was almost wholly 
bad. is character resulted partly from the way 
in which the influence reached the Greek races and 
cities (see (3), below), and partly from deeper causes 
which cannot be described in this short sketch 
(though they have been briefly indicated in A, 
§ VIII (9), above): those deeper causes combined 
to destroy that sensitiveness to the Divine nature, 
and that desire to hear and readiness to obey the 
Divine voice, which make for progress and eleva- 
tion in religious thought. 

(2) Susceptibility to foreign religious influence. 
—Some influence was ex on the religion of 
the Greeks by almost every race with whom they 
came in contact. Even the despised and barbar- 
ous Thracians could make their Bendis and Kotys 
or Kotytto powerful and reverenced in cultured 
Athens. But it was mainly cults from the East 
that affected the Greek peoples during the period 
which is best known to us. 

The foundation of this influence was always the 
same. The Hellenic religion, with its invariable 
tendency to concentrate attention on the bright 
side of nature and life, and to permit only reluct- 
antly, under mystic and half-acknowledged forms, 
any ritual appealing to the sense of fear in the 
worshippers, could never completely satisfy human 
needs; and more was always sought after, and 
seemed to be found in the more impressive foreign 
religions. Especially the enthusiastic, emotional, 
and impressive Oriental forms of religion exercised 
on Greece an influence which acted continuously 


throughout ancient history. As we have seen in 
B, § III, the Oriental character and the primitive 
P ian character in many deities were fused, 


during the vigorous growth of the Hellenic spirit, 
into a@ new form, becoming truly Hellenic conce 
tions; and although, in the cultus especially, the 
original characteristics can be traced in the Hel- 
lenic deity, yet the completed product is essentially 
and generically different from the Oriental type. 
Thus far back in Athenian history we can ob- 
serve the entrance of the Brauronian Artemis, a 
figure analogous to the Ephesian Artemis and the 
Phrygian Cybele, with her attendant animals and 
her Amazon priestesses; but myth tells how the 
invading Amazons were expelled by the hero of 
Athenian Hellenism ; and the Artemis who estab- 
lishec erself was the graceful huntress-maiden, a 
purely Hellenic conception, however much of the 


primitive forms could be traced in the actual 
cultus. But as the youth and creative energy 
of Hellenism pee away the Oriental influence 
asserted itself more effectively, and was less 
modified by the spirit of Greece. Asklepios never 
became so thoroughly Hellenized as Dionysos, 
but he was a distinctly later introduction into 
the Hellenic circle of deities. 

In all of those deities the Hellenic character is 
en 3 a a aes a oo ven 
only very slightly, if at all, the gods o i 
of ela a of Egypt, who were nat edge 
Greek lands and cities. In an age when half- 
Greek or wholly barbarian kings and Roman em- 
perors were worshipped as gods in Hellenic cities, 
it was clear that the spirit of Hellenism had grown 
be? weak. 

hose Oriental deities appealed to the side of 
human nature which was alien to, and could not 
be satisfied with, Hellenism and the bright festival- 
loving gods of Hellenic political and municipal life. 
But in earlier times, as any Oriental deities pene- 
trated into the Greek circle, Hellenism tended to 
lend them its peculi and charm, to tone 
down the excesses and the abandon of their rites, 
but at the same time to detract from their power 
to satisfy that deep-seated craving for an awe- 
inspiring deity. Even as late as the 3rd cent. B.O. 
the Cybele, who was worship at Athens in the 
Métroon, was sometimes invoked under the name 
of Aphrodite ;* and the first signs of the Hellen- 
izing of a naturalized foreign deity was the subati- 
tution of a Hellenic for the barbarous name. 

The Egyptian Isis, the Phrygian bele, and 
many others, can be traced as far back as know- 
ledge reaches, 2 phar upon and forcing their way 
into the mind and the worship of Greece. The 
worship of Isis was known very ay in the Greek 
colony of Cyrene (Herod. iv. 186); for the Greeks 
of Cyrene were necessarily in close relations with 
Egypt, and doubtless Egyptians visited or resided 
in Cyrene, and, moreover, there was invariably a 
tendency in the ancients to worship the gods of 
the land to which they had mugrate , in the belief 
that those gods were powerful in the land which 
belonged to them. 

Cybele was introduced from Phrygia into the 
Tonic Greek colonies on the west coast of Asia 
Minor at a very early time, and in much the 
same way as Isis was introduced at Cyrene. The 
Phrygian traders came in numbers to Miletus, as 
Hipponax mentions in the 6th cent. B.C., and they 
brought their Sah our with them. Moreover, in 
times of danger the Greeks turned to Cybele for 
help, and found her efficacious and powerful; in 
this respect the story of the introduction of her 
worship at Miletus is instructive, and may be taken 
as typical of what pete in many other cases. 

The party of the old kingly dynasty in areal 
having been expelled, took refuge in Assesos, an 
were there besieged by the tyrant of Miletus. 
Being hard pressed they consulted the Oracl 
and were informed wy ene god that helpers woul 
come to them from Phrygia, who would release 
them and Miletus from misfortunes. Thereafter 
two young men came from Phrygia, bringing the 
sacred things (74 lepd) of the Kabeiroi ¢ in a basket, 
and approaching the wall of Assesos by night asked 
admittance, as they had come at the order of the 
god, bringing sacred things from Phrygia for the 
good of the people of Assesos and Miletus. In the 
issue the tyrant was defeated and slain, and the 
new rites introduced into Miletus.¢ Here the 


* See Foucart, Associations Religieuses, p. 98, and Appendix, 
No. 16; cf. 10 and 11. 

+ This term must indicate the Phrygian rites with the sacred 
objects displayed to the worshippers in Phrygia. 
t Nic. Damasc. 53. 
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reception of the native Anatolian ritual into 
Miletus is connected with the straits of a political 
party during a serious dissension in the city. 
imuarly, the introduction of the worship of the 
Dioscuri at Rome and the building of their temple 
in the forum was coincident with the struggle 
against the tyranny of the Tarquins, the Etruscan 
intruders, when the Twin Brethren aided the young 
republic. 

(3) Manner in which foreign religion entered 
Greece.—As to the way in which these foreign 
gods came to be adopted by the Greeks, no clear 
Information has come down to us about the very 
earliest times, though myth and legend on the 
subject can be interpreted by comparison with 
later historical facts. But the facts quoted as 
typical in the last few paragraphs are taken from 
& comparatively early period, and they agree in 
general with the fuller evidence that survives with 
regard to the later centuries (which will be stated 
in the following paragraphs). From all these 
sources of evidence, it results that nothing like 
intentional spread of religious belief by the ad- 
herents of any of those foreign cults occurred ; 
that each body of worshippers rather desired to 
keep to itself its own gods, and was unwilling to 
extend the circle except for some distinct present 
advantage to themselves and their worship; that 
the spread of a cultus was connected with mizra- 
tion or colonization, both because the migrating 
people carried their gods with them and use 
settlers adopted also the gods of the land in which 
they settled; the adoption of a new god was fre- 
quently connected with and suggested by some 
calamity, which was attributed by popular super- 
stition or by QOracular authority to neglect or 
contempt of the god in question. 

The Oracle was often consulted in such cases of 
calamity, and often recommended that a novel 
worship should be introduced. Such was the way 
in which Rome adopted the Phrygian Cybele in 
B.C. 204, and Athens in 430. But the Oracle in 
these cases (as is always probable and in some 
cases certain) simply confirmed the popular im- 
pression, that the new uae if properly invoked 
would be able to help; and this popular impression 
was produced by seeing the worshippers of the 
deity in question, and by the superstitious fear 
that that deity was very powerful (which the 
vorehippere attested) and was being outraged by 
neglect. 

he religious history of Athens in later times is 
better known than that of any other Greek State, 
and may be taken as typical. Athens showed 
itself more hospitable to foreign cults than any 
other city, but it was also more hospitable to 
foreigners. There came into existence in Athens 
a bewildering multiplicity of gods; but the same 
process of multiplication went on in all Greek 
cities more or less, and the increase was Brea 
in those cities where the largest number of foreign 
visitors or residents was found. 

There was, of course, in Athens (and doubtless 
in Greece everywhere) a formal] law (in some less 
civilized places, perhaps, only a general principle 
and ‘unwritten law’), confirmed at first by, and 
indeed originating from, a strong popular feeling, 
which forbade the introduction of strange or new 


gods. The penalty was death. The formal per- 
mission of the State was nece before any new 
god could be introduced. But this law and this 


originally stron ular feeling were, in practice, 
far from affective: The followin were the usual 
circumstances. 

Commerce and intercourse brought to Athens, 
the Pireeus, and other great trading centres large 
aumbers of foreigners. As these foreiners con- 
duced to the increase of trade, the city which 
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desired to become a great trading centre was forced 
to sara them ; otherwise, in the keen compe- 
tition of Greek trading cities, they would have 
been driven away to more hospitable places. Those 
strangers naturally desired to practise their own 
peculiar worship; and, obviously, a State which 
encouraged them must tolerate their practice of 
their rites. As early as the legislation of Solon 
this necessity was recognized by the law which is 
attributed to him. A body of foreigners who 
desired to conduct their-native worship in Athens 
might form a religious society (@lacos); and the 
State granted to the society permission for the 
rules which it might lay down for its members, 
and toleration for its rites, so long as its aims and 
regulations did not conflict with the public law or 
tend to subvert peace and order in the city. The 
constitution of those religious societies was modelled 
on that of the State. The assembly (éxxAngoia) of 
members (Qac@ra:) framed rules, elected priests 
and other officials, who were responsible to it, and 
inflicted tines on disobedient members; the fines 
could be enforced by action before the legal tri- 
bunals of the State. New members were welcomed 
to these societies, not from the desire to affect the 
life or conduct or belief of the outside world, but 
because increase in numbers increased the wealth 
and influence of the body. 

In strict legal effect the Athenian State merely 
tolerated, but did not encourage, the rites of the 
religious societies (Giaco.). Special leave was re- 
quired from the Athenian mbly (’ExxAncia) 
before any such society could build a sanctuary 
for itself. As regards the rites celebrated by the 
societies, if these seemed to the State to be unsuit 
able or disorderly, the primary law came into force 
prohibiting the introduction of new deities on pain 
of death. The ritual was Permitied only to the 
foreigners who constituted the society ; and when, 
as occasionally happened, an alarm was raised that 
Athenian citizens were going after those stran 
gods, the primary law was liable to be brought 
into operation, and the offending society with its 
gods expelled. Thus in B.c. 430 the strolling 
priest (uyrpaytprns) who had initiated Athenian 
women into the rites of the Phrygian goddess was 
executed. But when the plague immediately 
afterwards broke out, owing to the overcrowding 
of the city due to the invasion of Attica by the 
Peloponnesian armies, an alarm arose, and the 
Delphic Oracle (which was consulted) attributed 
the epidemic to the wrath of the goddess at the 
murder of her priest, and ordered the State to 
atone by building her atemple. In consequence, 
the temple of the Mother-Goddess (Métrotn) was 
built at the Pirzeus. 

The question arises, whether, and how far, the 
building of the Métroén implied the introduction 
of the ritual of the Phrygian Mother-Goddess as 
part of the State religion. It was, of course, 
necessary that in her temple there should be a 
cultus of, and offerings to, the goddess: it was 
also obviously necessary that the ritual of the 
temple should be such as she loved. But that 
does not imply that the complete ritual and mys- 
teries of the Phrygian deity were adopted and 
practised at the expense and under the sanction 
of the Athenian State. On the contrary, Demos- 
thenes* holds up Aschines to public contempt 
because he had assisted at the performance of the 
Phrygian Mysteries; and he could hardly have 
done so if they had been part of the State religion. 
Probably the public worship in the Métroén was 
selected and toned down by something of Hellenic 
restraint and order. But the Phrygian ritual was 
performed at the Métrotn by a private society of 


* Demosth. de Cor. p. 259; cf. Aristophanes, Jy. 478, Lye. 888 
Paz, 10; Cicero, de . ii, 15, 87. 
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"Opyeares, and elsewhere by strolling priests and 
Metragyitat: and was still despi by the edu- 
eated and the patriotic citizens, and disco uraged 
by the State.* 

The reason why the foreign rites spread was in 
Athens the same as elsewhere. The State religion, 
with its purely external show, did not satisfy the 
deep-lying religious or superstitious cravings of 
the people: the West turned to the more intense 
and enthusiastic religion of the East. While the 
educated classes in the later centuries were trying 
to unite Greek philosophy with Oriental ideas 
about the nature of God and his relation to man, 
the lower orders took refuge in the practice of 
the direct and undisguised Eastern rites. First 
naturalized in the Pireus among the lowest and 
most ignorant class of Athenians, who filled the 
harbour-town with the ‘sailors’ licence,’ +t those 
new rites, though scouted and despised by the 
more educated citizens, spread, and by degrees 
reduced the national worship to comparative 
neglect. 

There was probably no period when Greece 
was not affected by such religious influence; but 
in Athens the movement assumed much greater 
strength through the influx of foreign merchants, 
attracted by the commercial supremacy and liberal 
policy of the city in the 5th cent. B.c. 

Thus, ¢.g., the rites of Adonis were introduced 
before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war in 
B.C. 431.¢ The festival was being celebrated at the 
time when the great expedition was setting sail 
for Sicily in B.C. 416, as Plutarch mentions (Alc. 
18). The rites had come from ped a (and ulti- 
mately from Syria) ; one of the female conspirators 
in the Lysistrata of Aristophanes (performed B.C. 
412) swears by the Paphian ge ene and the 
ritual is ridiculed in the same p x (389, 557). The 
chief ceremony was entirely non-Hellenic, with its 
vehement mourning for the goddess’s dead favourite 
Adonis, the search for the y and its discovery, 
the planting of quick-growing plants in pots as 
the Garden of Adonis, the revivification of the god 
in the garden, and the joyous conclusion of the 
festival. 

The Thracian rites of Kotytto were satirized by 
Eupolis in the Bapte, and the ie of that 
comedy show how ugly was the character of the 
ritual ; while the fact that Eupolis had Alcibiades 
in view in the play, suggests how far the rites 
had in Athens. at bg had D shiblasiaat 
descri the Edonian worship of Kotys and 
Dion in a lost tragedy ; but there the worship 
was foreign, though its iB ace in the tragedy shows 
how great interest it had for the Athenians. The 
rites were of similar general character to the 
Phrygian ritual of Cybele and Attis or Sabazios. 

Through the analogy of these cases the nature 
of the introduction of any foreign worship in 
the — early Hellenic period can be ily 
th from the associated myths and legends. 

he worship of Dionysos was essentially of the 
same kind and character as the Phrygian ritual. 
When it began to penetrate into Greece, through 
the influence of foreign settlers or a foreign tribe, 
it aroused the strongest opposition from the native 
and patriotic party, and from the government 
which represented the wisdom and long experi- 
ence of the governing class. But it won its way 
through its hold on the masses; and supposed or 
real calamities occurring to those who had ex- 
pressed contempt or made open resistance to the 
new god were taken as proofs of his power. The 
religion of Dionysos was gradually accepted over 
Greece, and the god himself was received as the 

See Foucart, Les Assoc. pee Pen 88, 184, 156. 


¢ savvind & ia, Eurip. 7 
$ They are mentioned as common, Ar. Paz, 420. 
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associate of Apollo in Delphi; but in general it 
rested on the devotion of the lower orders and the 
democracy,* and was resisted by the aristocracy 
and the governing classes. And even that religion 
was strongly affected by the Hellenic spirit; and 
ita Greek ritual lost much of its Asiatic character 
and some of its most repulsive features. 

(4) Itsnerant B deedoe emit strolling impostors 
who dealt in religious and purificatory rites, and 
practised on the superstitions of the common 
people, have been mentioned above, and are often 
alluded to by the ancient writers. They generally 
claimed to be representatives of the aa Orphic 
Mysteries, and to possess prophecies of Orpheus, 
Museus, and other ancient seers. They had 
formule by which they could bend the gods to 
their will, and make them favour or injure whom 
they pleased ; and this power they were ready to 
exercise in favour of any one who paid them. At 
a uins cost, and without any personal trouble, 
one could gain forgiveness of sins, revenge on one’s 
enemies, and a happy life in the future world. At 
other times the rites of the Mother-Goddess, or 
some other foreign ceremonial, formed the engine 
of their power. Some of them cured madness by 
ecstatic dances, either round the patient sitting in 
a chair or in company with him. Orpheotelestat, 
Metragyrtai, etc., are common names for such 
impostors, and little distinction can be drawn be- 
tween different kinds of them. They were gener- 
ally of a very low class, and addressed themselves 
to the lower orders of the people. Their equip- 
ment was poor, and they often carried about the 
instruments of their ritual on an ass. t 

Some of their customs are described by Apuleius, 
Met. viii. 25 ff. Among them was included a parody 
of the confession and expiation (see A, Vil (6 f.), 
above): one of the strolling band (who are described 
as Gall) in a loud voice conf publicly that he 
had been guilty of violating the law of the goddess 
in some way, and demanded from himself the just 
punishment of his crime (in the same way as the 
goddess is represented in the confessional steles 
as demanding expiation and penalty from the 
criminal). Thereupon the devotee took a whip 
and beat himself, till the blood flowed and the 

pathy of the multitude showed itself in gifts. 

(5) Magw.—The practices of such impostors as 
are described in the previous section are not always 
distinguishable from magic, into which they shade 
off by imperceptible gradation. Magic in the 
strict sense was always felt by the Greeks to be 
a foreign and specially an Oriental art, as is shown 


by the v name pdyos, & magician, literally a 
magian or Persian priest. The mage art was 
called ‘yonrela in reference to the loud howling 


utterance of magic formule.{ 

In Homer, apart from the tale of the obviously 
Oriental Circe, little approach to magic appears 
except in the art of medicine, which was to a great 
extent learned from the older civilizations of the 
East, and which always assumes an uncanny char- 
acter to a primitive people: charms (éraocdol) are 
uttered over wounds: Helena has a care-soothing 
drink, nepenthe; Aphrodite, a love - producing 
girdle 5 and Athena changes the form of men. 

ut the use of all such arts is confined to gods 
and half-Divine heroes, and is therefore clearly 
distinguished from magic. 

Later, the power of transforming men into other 
shapes, of making love-philtres, of stilling the 

* Com , for example, the 0 
cratic tyrant of Bicyon, who eaeailed tie scieterenic hee 
(fend and substituted Dionysia for Adrastus festivals 


tAr. Ran. 159; cf. Plat. Rep. ii. 864, Euthyd. 277 D; 
Lae aaah Char. xvi.; Apul. Metam. viii. c. 27; Lucian, 42. 


{ See W. Headlam in Class. Review, 1902, p. 52. 
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winds, causing rain, ete., was believed to be 
attainable by human beings through arta which 
were strictly magical, and quite distinct from 
the process whereby (according to a primitive form 
of religious belief) priests through their prayers 
and rites could induce the gods to do those things.* 
The magical art whereby men could attain such 

wers was so well known and widely practised 
in Thessaly that the word Thessalis was used in 
the sense of ‘witch.’ Witches could draw down 
the moon (as Aristophanes says, Clouds 748), turn 
men into wolves, still the winds, and so on. This 
magic power was gained by compelling the gods; 
in other words, by appealing to a higher and 
supreme power to which the gods must bow. 
a ey art, then, was associated with an older 
pre-Hellenic religion and the Divine power of a 
more ancient system, and was always related to 
the Chthonian religion and the gods of the world 
of death. 

The foreign origin of magic as practised in 
Greece must not ressed too far. There can 
hardly be any doubt that it embodied elements of 
the primitive Pee religion, which persisted 
in the form of popular superstition and occult lore 
after the public and acknowledged religion had 
assumed a new form. 

The power of magic was most frequently invoked 
to attract reluctant persons to a lover, or to bring 
disease and death upon an enemy. Numerous ex- 
amples of curses of this latter kind have been 
found in recent years, and have considerably 
enlarged our knowledge of the subject. bet f 
were usually scratched rudely on plates of lead, 
the proper metal, and buried in the ground, often 
in a grave, orin the Temenos of Chthonian deities. 
They were, however, also turned to a utilitarian 
purpose, and employed, ¢.g., almost like advertise- 
ments of lost or stolen property, the finder of 
which was subjected to a terrible curse if he 
failed to restore it to the owner. Such curses were 
intended to be seen by the thief, and must there- 
fore have been publicly exposed ; but even these 
seem to have n connected with Chthonian 
worship, and attached to the shrines of Chthonian 
deities. The ty invoked most frequently in 
all curses was fever, the hidden fire of the 8 of 
death, which burns up imperceptibly the strength 
and life of the sufferer.t 

To this subject belong aleo the belief in the evil 
eye (which, while s ly injurious to children 
and domestic animals, was dangerous to all) and 
other forms of baleful influence, and the use of 
charms and preservatives against them (dwrorpéraca). 
This belief was a de form of the doctrine 
seen in Herodotus, that the gods are jealous of 
any surpassing success, or power, or beauty, or 
happiness in man, and interfere to destroy it ; and 
that it is wise to propitiate them by voluntarily 
sacrificing part of one’s good fortune or wealth: 
hence arose the common practice of guarding 
against evil by spitting, and by ugly or obscene 

estures. 


It would, however, serve no useful purpose at 
present to enumerate the various forms which 
magic and other superstitious practices assumed 
in the Greek world. For our purpuse, the im- 
portant point is, that they were alien to and in the 
long-run stronger than the true Hellenic religion, 
and helped to destroy it. 

(6) T. worship of living men as deities.—The 
deification of living men was not in itself alien to 
the spirit of Hellenism, but, on the contrary, was 
quite in harmony with the Hellenic satisfaction 


* Compare, for example, Pausanias, fi. 84. 2 (at Methana in 
Argolis), vill. 88. 4 (at the spring Hagno on the Arcadian 
mountain Lyowus 

t See Wuensoh in Corpus Inecript. Att., Appendix. 


and delight in human beauty and ncbility. The 
worship of the dead as heroes was developed 

Hellenism in a way that tended in that direction, 
as when the dead freebooter Philip was wor- 
shipped as a hero by the people of the Greek 
colony of Segesta (whom he had wantonly attacked 
in piratic fashion), simply on account of his per- 
sonal beauty.* It was an eony step to identify 
the man of surpassing excellence, physical or 
mental, with a god either after his death or 
during his lifetime, when the perfection of human 
nature was regarded as Divine. Thus Pythagoras 
after death was worshipped under the form of 
Apollo Hyperboreios, Lycurgus as a god, Sophocles 
as Asklepios-Dexion. Sacrifices were otfered to 
Brasidas and Hip tes, and the term Q@uveu, 
which properly denotes the offering to a god as 
distinguished from a hero,f is fia about them. 
According to Plutarch, the first man to whom 
worship was paid as a god during his lifetime was 
Lysander (Lys. 18). It is significant that this first 
step was made among the Asiatic Greek cities. 
While there was nothing essentially non-Hellenic 
in such deification of human nature, yet the Hel- 
lenic sense of order and measure and grace long 
shrank instinctively from such a step as an ex- 
cess ; but, in Asia, Hellenism never was 80 pure as 


in Euro 

The Thasians honoured Agesilaos in a similar 
way. From the time of Alexander the deification 
of kings was customary, a8 a mere recognition 
of ‘divine right.’ Roman generals were often 
honoured by Greek cities with festivals and games, 
which implied deification.t Every Roman emperor 
in succession was worshipped ; and it was inscribed 
on the coins and the engraved decrees of the 
greatest Greek cities as a special honour that they 
were temple-wardens (vewx te of the emperors. 

IV. RELIGION OF THE GRACO-ASIATIC CITIES. 
—lIn the Hellenized cities of Asia Minor, which 
had such importance in the early history of Chris- 
tianity, all these forms of religious thought and 
act were busy simultaneously. "The old Anatolian 
superstition retained no vestige of its early sim- 
plicity and its original adaptation to the needs of 
@ primitive people, and had been brutalized and 
d ed by the exaggeration of its worst features 
and the importation of barbarian superstitions ; 
but it was still strong, especially in the cities of 
the inner country. The Hellenic religion in ite 
decaying forms was introduced and ed about 
by the Hellenes of the cities, Greek or Greeco- 
Asiatic philosophy exercised a considerable influ- 
ence on the thought of the educated classes in 
those cities, and many sayings and principles and 
scraps from it had into the popular lan- 

age and conversation of society; but it had 
Fetle influence on life, except in the way of pro- 
ducing disbelief in current religions and contempt 
for the most vulgar kinds of superstition. But on 
the great mass of the population all kinds of super- 
stition and magic exercised a very strong influ- 
ence, and were on the whole in harmony with the 
spirit of the Anatolian religion in its modern 
form. 

As to the philosophic speculation current in 
those cities, in spite of ita many faults and its 
obvious weakuess as a practical force, the account 
given in § I makes it easy to understand how and 
why panceophy, though so depreciated and scouted 
by St. Paul, was, after all, his ally in a certain 
degree sou the gross forms of vulgar super- 
stition which were the only active religious force 


* Herod. v. 47. 

t The distinction, however, was not strictly maintained: 
Ourias: were offered to Philip at ns 

t Cicero in Verr. ii. 21, 51, ad @. Fr. £. 1. 96, ad Att. v. 2L7 
Plutarch, LDucull. 23, Flam. 16, 
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in the cities. One can also readily understand 
why, to the educated observer in contemporary 
G:reco-Roman society, such as Sergius Paulus in 
Paphos, or the Stoic and Epicurean panoropacrs 
in Athens, he seemed to be a new teacher of philo- 
sophy, more or less impressive in himself, but not 
essentially different in type from scores of other 
lecturers who were striving to catch the ear of the 
educated world. 

V. Decay AND DEATH OF THE HELLENIC 
RELIGION. — While the religion of the country 
ceased to satisfy the wants of the people, the out- 
ward show became “Shap and greater. The 
Scholiast on Aristophanes (Vesp. 661) says that 
the year consisted really of only ten months, as 
two were orp by festivals ; and Strabo (vi. p. 
429) says that finally at Tarentum there were more 
feasts than days in the year. But the spirit in 
which the rites had once been performed was now 
lost; people tolerated the duties as traditional 
ceremonial, and enjoyed the festivals merely as 
fine shows. The word d¢ocioficba, ‘to discharge 
oneself of what is due to the gods,’ came to denote 
careless and perfunctory performance. The duty 
of performing the public sacrifices was hired out to 
the lowest bidder. Zeus had to mourn the neglect 
into which he had fallen com with the more 
recent gods (Lucian, [carom. 2A). 

In trath, the Hellenic religion in its most typical 
form could not permanently maintain its hold on 
human nature. It was the evanescent, rare, and 
delicate product of a peculiar period and of special 
conditions in human history. It was the belief of 
an aristocracy of talents and opporbanie: filled 
for the moment with the delight of activity and 
expansion, and the mere joy of living. It required 
the Hellenic City-State for the theatre of its 
development, and the existence of a class, sup- 
ported and set free from mere drudgery by a large 
enslaved population, but too numerous and too 
various in worldly circumstances to be only a 
narrow, privileged, and idle aris of birth. 
But such conditions are rarely possible, and can 
never last long. Where an approximation to them 
occurs for a time in any considerable section of the 
population of any land, there results a rendeney 
a similar artistic development of religion. But 
there has never been elsewhere an experiment on 
such a scale as in Greece, where economic and 
social facta, natural surroundings, and relation to 
foreign nations, conspired to give a glory and an 
intoxicated consciousness of life to the small, 
energetic, busy, keenly competing cities of the 
Hellenes. 

But even there the conditions soon ceased. 
Greece sank into its inevitable place as a third- 
rate province in some larger empire. It was 
essential to true Hellenism that it should be sup- 
sila ple f the spirit of a self-governing people; its 
proud self-consciousness and joy in its own life and 
activity were inconsistent with servitude. 

A m consciousness that the ‘gods of 
Greece’ were dead is often apparent in the later 
Greek literature, as, for example, in the well-known 
story preserved by Plutarch (de Defectu Orac. 17), 
that in the reign of Tiberius, when a ship sailing 
from Greece to Italy was among the Echinades 
Islands, off the Acarnanian coast, a voice was 
heard summoning by name a certain Egyptian 
pilot who chanced to be on board; and, when he 
answered the third summons rather reluctantly, 
the voice bade him announce when he reached 
Palodes that ‘Pan the great is dead.’ 

It is a fitting conclusion to Hellenic religion that 
the Oracles became dumb ; and especially that the 
Delphic Oracle, which had played so important 
and, for a time, so noble a part in fu ing its 
development, lost first its influence and finally its 
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voice. As a force in history it had long lust all 
power; in the Ist cent. after Christ, Delphi and 
Ammon had given place to Chaldaan astrologers, 
as Strabo and Juvenal agree in saying, and Plu- 
tarch wrote a treatise inquiring into the reason ;* 
and in the 4th cent., when J aan sent to consult 
the Delphic Oracle, the last response was uttered 
for him: ‘Tell the king, to earth has fallen the 
beautiful mansion ; no longer has Phebus a home, 
nor a prophetic laurel, nor a fount that speaks: 
gone dry is the talking water.’ ¢ 


elmare rw Bacothhu, xapai wéce Saldados ab\d° 
ovKére DotBos Exec kadtvUBay, ov udyrida ddgynp, 
ob mayday Aadéovoay’ dwréosero xai AdAov Cdwp. 


The religious forms of Greece had served their 
day; they were now antiquated, and the world 
passed on to other forms. The alternatives pre- 
sented to the people were Christianity or vulgar 
superstition, while a steadily diminishing remnant 
of the educated class clung to a philosophical form 
of paganism. 
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still often most practically useful for the investigator, because 
there he gets facts unencumbered with opinions: in the 
voluminous and indispensable, and in many respects far 

complete, work of er, Lexicon met depen 
ie (still unfinished: A-Par. published in 


diversity of opinion. Those who desire the 
history of opinion will find the follo list, while 
inadequate, yet # sufficient introduction from which to make a 


only, as a rule, one work by any author is named: 
the most recent writers as a rule are given, and the older can 
be followed up from them).— 

Maury, Histoire des Religions de la Gréce anctenne 

Cults of the Greek States, i. 
1902); Foucart, Recherches 
Mysttres d’Eleusis, 1805, eto.; Preller-Robert, Griechteche 
Mythologies, 1887 ; A. Mommsen, Feste der Athener (new edition 
of H ic); E. Ourtius, Gesammeilie airbags 5 
etc.; Dieterich, Nekyia; Diels, Stbyliiniesche Bldtter, 1800; 
, Histoire de la Divination ; Usener, Religiona- 
en, 1889, Griechische Gitternamen, 
. Kulte w Mythen ; Ridgeway, Early 
Age of 1901; many articles and other works by these 
writers, and also by 8. Reinach, Miss J. EK. Harrison, W: 


Wilamowitz, Robert, Maass, Kuhnert, 
Vitry, Perdrize 


Weinhold Crusius, Hoffmann, Reichel, Thraemer, Toepffer, von 
Fritze, Ziebarth, Ziemann, Buresch, Dimmler, ete. Anrich, 
Das Antike Mystertenwesen, 1804; Wobbermin, Religtons- 
gesch, Studien, 1896; Gardner, Origin of the Lord's Su a 
1894, eto., treat of the relation of the Mysteries to early 
tianity: Anrich is the least i native; Gardner takes a more 
subjective view. Cf. also 8. Cheatham, The Mysteries (Huls. 
Lect. 1896-9 

On the origin of rites and their relation to savage ritual, 
Bétticher, Baumkulius; A. B. Cook, Animal-Worship in the 
Mycenwan Age; Frazer, Golden Bough? (nominally on Italian, 
really more on Greek), 1900; Mannhardt, Wald- und Feld- 
Kulte, eto.; Jevons, Introduction to the History of Religion, 
1896 Setar n Bursian's Jahresbericht from time to 
time reviews of the entire literature can be found. 


* Juv. Sat. vi. 658; Strab. xvil. p. 1168; Plutarch, de Defectu 
Oraculorum. 


¢ Cedrenus, 1. P. 582, has preserved the oracle, which is 
haps the work of a triumphant Christian or of one of the 
pagan philosophers. 
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On the religious ideas in the Greek poets and 
Zeller encase 


philosophers : 
twickelung des Monotheismus bei den Griechen’ in 
ige und Abhandlu Geschichti, I 


his Vor » 1865, 
Ueber das Wesen der Religion, Tabingen, 1845; Trendelen 
‘Nothwendigkeit und Freiheit in der griech. Philosophie’ fa 
the second volume of his Historische Bewtrage zur P ra ; 
com- 


ure to emphasize that must be studi ie rcaeba 
to the preceding and succeeding writers. 
W. M. RAMSAY. 
STYLE OF SCRIPTURE.— 


i. Historical introduction. 

fi. Characteristics of Biblical style due to earliness of date or 

tik. Pecaliecities ie SL Cee aaG re u occasion by 

all classes of Scripture writers. : ai 

for which a preference is shown by 
rt of Scripture writers. 

v. Conclusion. Observations on the critical and doctrinal 
significance of differences of style om the part of 
Scripture writers. 

Literature. 

i. HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION.—The question of 
the style of Scripture has formed the subject of 
discussion from a very early period. The diversity 
of forms in which prophecy, e.g., makes its appear- 
ance was a point of too much interest to escape the 
notice of the scribes. Hence we already encounter 
in the Talmud a saying which contains an ex- 
cellent illustration of the forma] differences that 
exist between prophecies. We refer to the words : 
: prey ee that Ezekiel saw, Isaiah also saw ; 
but Ezekiel with the eyes of a rustic who has 
seen the king, Isaiah with the eyes of a citizen 
who has seen him’ (Hdgtga, 135). The meanin 
is, that the descriptions found in the Book o 
Ezekiel are elaborated in much greater detail and 
sometimes aeveloped at greater length than is the 
case in the Book of Isaiah (cf., ¢.9., Ezk 1°-2° 
with Is 6'*). It may have been simply this 
diversity which marks the prophetical literature 
that gave rise to the judgment pronounced in 
Sanhedrin, 89a: ‘No two Byophets prophesy in 
the same style’ (ne paro3), although this remark 
primarily concerned the differences disclosed 
a comparison between Ob * and Jer 49'*. In the 
former of these we read ‘The pride of 
thine heart (4p \7;) hath deceived thee,’ but in the 

el passage we find ‘ Thy terribleness (47y>rA) 
ath te epee on ea ee between 

a passages e as affect especiall 

heir eee colouring were not upon the whole 
unnoticed in antiquity. This may seen from 
the Massora magna to Ex 20" ete., or from the 
tractate Sdphértm, 8, etc. (cf. Ed. Kénig, Ein- 

leitung ins AT, § 16). 

Among early Christian writers no one has 
treated the question of the style of Holy Scripture 
in more detail than Adrianoe in his Elcaywyh els 
ras Oelas ypadds (aue neuaufgefundenen Hand- 
schriften drs, Hi tbersetzt und erlautert, 
von Friedr. Goessling, Berlin, 1887). His whole 
pei is sac to the ates bei of the p 
article. e points out stylistic peculiarities of 
Forucw es parts of the OT, ¢.g. the Psalter (§§ 99, 

05). He also drew already the distinction be- 
tween prose and poetry in Scripture. Taking the 
word ‘prophecy’ in the wider sense which it 

assumed in later times (cf. Ed. Kinig, Hinleit. p. 

457), he remarked in the final baregreph of his work: 

‘It ought also to be known to the initiated that 

one kind of prophecy is com in prose, like 

the writings of Isaiah and Jeremiah and their 
contemporaries, but another kind in regular 

measure ars es for singing (4 8 per’ Wiis é 

yérpy), like the Psalms of the blessed David, and 
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the propreey 15'-* and Dt 32 f.] contained in 
the second and fifth books of Moses’ (§ 134). 

This question of the style of Holy Scripture is 
of great importance in its ing upon the judg- 
ment we form regarding ite perspicuity and its 
inspiration. From this point of view, the style 
of the Biblical writers has been di by the 
authors we now proceed to name. Flacius [llyricus, 
in hia famous vis Scripture Sacre (1567, etc. ; 
ed. Basileensis, 1628 f.), vol. i. Preefatio, fol. 3a, 
writes: ‘Qbjiciunt illi [%.e. pontificii] de sensu ac 
intelligentia litem esse. Eam illi volunt ex Patri- 
bus peti opportere. At contra Augustinus ot 
Hilarius contendunt ex collatione Scripture loca 
aut dicta obscuriora esse illustranda.’ The other 
passages of his work which treat of style are 
420,, 433, (‘La styli ex alio in aliud’) 489, 
(‘De plenitudine styli’) 508, (‘Stylus Paulinus’). 
These points, however, are much more fully di 
cussed by Glass in his important Philologia Sacra, 
which went through a number of editions from 
1623 onwards. To these questions he devotes the 
whole of the third and fourth tractates of the first 
of the five books into which his work is divided 
(4th ed. 1668, pp. 186-246). He sets out with the 
following statement: ‘Inter rationes, quibus Bel- 
larminus Scriptures Sacre obecuritatem probatam 
dare vult, occurrit etiam illa quam a styli seu modi 
dicendi in Scripturis usitati ambiguitate desumit,’ 
and he brings forward good ments in refuta- 
tion of this charge against Holy Scripture. The 
same point of view has been since then considered 
by many scholars, and is touched upon by Sanday 
in his admirable Bampton Lectures on Inspiration 
(1st ed. 1893, p. 403), and C. A. Briggs in his com- 
a rena General Introduction to the Study of 

oly Scripture (1899, p. 328). This highest point 
of view from which the question of the style of 
Scripture has to be considered, is not, however, the 
only one. It is a question which is not only an 
eminently religious one, but of importance as 

the history of culture. For it is an ex- 
tremely interesting inquiry how far the art of 
description by means of language was eevee 
among the Hebrews and the writers of the NT. 
In what follows we shall endeavour to satisfy both 


by | interests, the religious and the secular. 
: ii, CHARA 


CTERISTICS OF BIBLICAL STYLE DUE 
TO EARLINESS OF DATE OR TO THE SEMITIC 
IDIOSYNCRASY OF THE HEBREWS. — The most 
important of these phenomena, arranged according 
to their noteworthiness and frequency, are the 


following :— 

1. We have only to proceed a short way in our 
reading of the first book of the Bible to be struck 
with the great frequency with which the word 
‘and’ occurs. The opening sentence of Genesis is 
followed by the statement ‘And the earth was 
without form and void’ (ték@ wd-b6hd@). In like 
manner, the third sentence ‘And darkness waa 
upon the face of the deep’ is tacked on by ‘and,’ 
while the fourth runs ‘ And the spirit of moved 
upon the face of the deep.’ And so in this same 
chapter there is a direct succession of some sixty 


‘thou nor thy son nor thy daughter nor thy man- 
servant nor thy maidservant nor,’ etc. etc. (Dt 5"); 
or ‘Thou shalt not kill, neither shalt thou commit 
adultery, neither shalt thou steal, neither,’ etc. 
ete. (5'7-2! 6%). Nay, this preference for ‘and’ went 
so far that we even find new books of the OT com- 
mencing with ‘and.’ This is the case not only 
with the five books of the Pentateuch, but also 
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with Joshua, Judges, Ruth, ete. It cannot be 
inferred from this form of opening that these books 
once aa gag of a continuous work, for the 
Book of er begins with the same formula 
‘And it came to > although ita subject is an 
isolated episode. The correct view of this pheno- 
menon is that the expression ‘ And it came to bese 
was so much in use that one came to write it from 
force of custom and almost unconsciously. On this 
same account, the fact that the Book of Ezekiel 
opens with ‘And it came to pass’ is no indication 
that something has dro out before this for- 
mula, as is contended by Budde and others (see the 
cuntroversy on this point between Budde and the 
present writer in . Times, xii. [1901] 39 ff, 
375 ff., 525 ff., 566 f.; xiii. 41 ff, 95). The expression 
‘And it came to pass’ had become as common as 
the phrase ‘ And it shall come to pass,’ with which 
circumstantial statements of time, etc., were in- 
troduced (cf. Is 2? ‘ And it shall come to pass in the 
last. days that,’ etc.). 

When we com even so simple a writer as 
‘the Father of History,’ this Hebrew fashion of 
connecting sentences is striking. After giving his 
own name and dividing mankind into the two 
categories of Hellenes and barbarians, Herodotus 
begins his narrative with the following sentences: 
‘Now the learned among the Persians say that 
the Pheenicians were the authors of the discord 
neme ye between the Greeks and other ) el sores 
For, after they (the Phoenicians) came from the 
sea that is called the Red Sea to this (the Medi- 
terranean) oa ene settled in the land which they 
still inhabit, they immediately devoted themselves 
to great enterprises by sea. But in the course of 
transporting Egyptian and Assyrian goods, they 
frequently visited Argos as well as the rest of the 
country.’ There is no need for proceeding further 
with the translation of Herodotus’ History, in order 
to show the striking contrast in structure and con- 
nexion presented by its opening sentences and those 
of the Bible. The numerous principal sentences 
which are co-ordinated in Gn 1*-, and the stereo- 
typed ‘and’ by which they are connected, have 
ceased, as a rule, to strike us, because from our 
earliest days we have been used to this character- 
istic of the Biblical narratives, and this fashion of 
writing, which is peculiar to Biblical history in the 
widest sense, was also very well calculated to im- 
press our minds. For this way of adding principal 
sentence to principal sentence, and of connectin 
them for the most part by ‘and,’ is the childi 
device which always meets us at the naive stage in 
the history of culture. We encounter it in the 
childhood of the individual, we find it amongst the 
uneducated masses of the people, and it shows 
itself at the primitive stages in the development of 
the human race. For instance, ‘The Homeric 
7 ted loves the bs raga | of sentences’ (G. 

urtius, Gr. Gram. § 519,; Hentze, Parataxe bei 
Homer, 1889), and it is very anteree ene to note 
how the number of conjunctions in the later He- 
brew and other Semitic lan es underwent in- 
crease : for illustrations see Ed. Kénig, Historisch- 
Comparat. Syntaz der heb. Sprache, §3 377-3967). 

There are other four princi marks of the 
simple method followed by Hebrew writers in 
prouping their ideas and their sentences. — (a) 

here are such forms of expression as ‘ Let them 
be for signs and for seasons and for days and years’ 
(Gn 14), words which mean, in all probability, ‘ Let 
them serve as signs for seasons,’ etc. This is the 
same simple method of co-ordinating ideas as is 
familiar to us from the ‘ pateris libamus et auro’ 
of Vergil, Georg. ii. 192, and is commonly known 
as Hendiadys. Other instances of it in Scripture 
are: ‘acity and a mother in Israel,’ t.¢. a mother- 
2ity, a metropolis (2S 20); ‘feasting and glad- 
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ness’=feasting of gladness (Est 9%%); ‘I heard 
whispering and a voice,’ te. whispering of a 
voice (Job 4'6); ‘changes and war’=changes of 
war (Job 10%"); ‘glory and strength’=glory of 
angel (Ps. 29! 96'); ‘time and ja gment ’=time 
of judgment (Ec 8°); ‘cloud and smoke’=cloud 
of smoke (Is 4°); ‘trouble and darkness ’=dark, 
i.e. irremediable, trouble (Is 8%). In like manner 
the Heb. ‘consumption and determination’ is 
rightly chan in EV to ‘consumption, even 
determined’ (Is 10% 28%), and ‘end and expecta- 
tion’ is correctly replaced by ‘an expected end’ 
(Jer 294), The same co-ordination of ideas meeta 
us in ‘the roll and the words’ for ‘the roll of the 
words’ (Jer 36%"). An illustration of the same 
fondness for eunne co-ordinating of ideas is found 
also in ‘her hand... and her right hand’ (Js 5%) ; 
or ‘my hand... and my right hand’ (Is 4814) ; 
or ‘the LoRD . . . and his glory’ (Is 60*) ; or ‘the 
LorD .. . and his strength’ (Ps 105‘). This 
mode of expression is known as xa0" Sdoy xal pépos 
and a counterpart to it has been recently no 
by the present writer in the words ‘ Who will 
bring me into the strong city? Who will lead 
ine into Edom?’ (Ps 6u® || 108; cf. Ed. Kénig, 
Fiinf neue arabische Landschaftsnamen im AP 
1902, p. 33 f.).—(8) There is the frequent throwin 
in of the interjection ‘ Behold !’:; 6.9. ‘And G 
saw... and, behold,’ etc. (Gn 1?! 6'2 8'3 187 19% 
etc.; cf. Ed. Konig, Heb. Syntax, § 361g).—(y) We 
have the very frequent employment of direct 
eech. The list of examples of this begins with 
the words ‘ Let there be light’ (Gn 1°); it is con- 
tinued in ‘ Let there be a firmament,’ etc. (v.§), 
‘ Behold, I have given you,’ etc. (v.”), and so on 
it goes (cf. Syntaz, § 377). The NT also shares 
abundantly in this preference for the oratio directa 
(Mt 1”. % 225 ete.).—(5) The fourth mark of the 
naive simplicity of style which is wont to be em- 
ployed by the Biblical writers may be observed 
om the following instance : ‘ Till thou return unto 
the ground . . . for dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return’ (Gn 3). Here we have first a 
destiny indicated for man, then the reason for this, 
and finally the destiny itself is once more repeated. 
Many of our readers must have noticed the same 
movement of thought in the conversation and 
letters of persons belonging to the lower classes. 
This process whereby one returns to the original 
starting-point is called Palindromy, and there are 
various species of it. Here are'some other in- 
stances of the class Oy salar aay by Gn 3: ‘And 
it repented the LORD that he had made man, etce., 
and the LorRD said, I will destroy, etc., for it re- 
penteth me that I have made them’ (Gin 6%); 
‘The earth also was corrupt, ete., for all flesh 
had corrupted,’ etc. (v.™); ‘The LORD scattered 
them abroad, etc. Therefore is the name of it 
called Babel, etc., and from thence did the Lorp 
scatter them abroad,’ etc. (115); ‘Every beast 
of the forest is mine, etc., If I were hungry, 
I would not tell thee, for the world is mine’ (Ps 
501012); ‘<Q that my ways were directed to kee 
thy statutes, then shall i not be ashamed when 
have respect unto all thy commandments’ (119°) ; 
‘Surely he hath borne our griefs, etc., for the 
transgression of my people was he stricken’ (Is 
53%); ‘The LORD said, etc., because I have spoken 
it’ (Jer 47") ; ‘ Because ye multiplied, etc., because 
of all thine abominations’ (Ezk 57%), — Another 
species of Palindromy is represented by the words 
‘The land was not able to bear them, that they 
might dwell together; for their substance was 
great, so that they could not dwell together’ (Gn 
13¢). There the course of ideas turns from the 
fact to its cause, and then returns to the fact or 
the consequence. The same mental movement 
may be observed in: ‘Judah, thou art he whom 
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thy brethren shall praise ; thy hand shalt be in the 
neck of thine enemies; thy father’s children shall 
bow down before thee’ (Gn 49%); ‘The nakedness 
of thy mother shalt thou not uncover; she is thy 
mother, thou shalt not uncover her nakedness’ 
(Lv 187); and the same is the case in v.¥ ‘My 
prea is dried, etc., for dogs have compassed me, 
etc., ae tell all my bones’ (Ps 22!5-!"); and in 
Is §34- ‘By his knowledge, etc., Therefore will I 
divide him a portion with the great, etc., because he 
hath poured out his soul unto death.’ Essentially 
the same phenomenon recurs in 1 Ch 9 ‘ Azel had 
six sons, and these are their names: Azrikam, etc., 
these were the sons of Azel.’—A third species of 
Palindromy is made up of instances like ‘God 
created man in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him’ (Gn ";. ake thee an ark, ete. 
Thus did Noah, according to all that God com- 
inanded him, so did he’ (6* #8); ‘Thou shalt 
speak all that I command thee, etc., and Moses 
and Aaron did as the LORD commanded them, s0 
did they ’ (Ex 7% >), The same mode of expres- 
sion meets us in Ex 12%»- %- 50 393% 4 4Ql6, Ly, 4%, 
Nu 1 54 8* ete., Ec 16, Dn 8'%™ etc, (see Ed. 
Konig, Stilist:k, etc. p. 171 f.). 

Another feature that strikes us in the structure 
of clauses in the OT presenta iteelf in ‘I am the 
Lorp thy God which have brought,’ etc. (Ex 20%). 
Other exainples of the same fashion are Dt 5% 
(‘all of us’)®, Jg 13" (‘the man that speakest’), 
1S 25* (‘and thou which hast’), Ps 71” (‘ thou 
which hast’), Neh 97 (‘thou art the God who 
didst’), 1 Ch 21" (‘I it is that have sinned ’). 

2. It requires no great acquaintance with the 
language of Scripture to enable one to recall such 
forms of expression as the following : ‘ Joseph was 
the son of his old age’ (Gn 37°), t.e. he was born 
when Jacob was advanced in years, forming thus a 
contrast to the ‘children of youth,’ t.e. children 
begotten by @ man at the pore of his full strength 
(Ps 1274, cf. Gn 49°), Where we now find in the 
EV the expressions ‘son(s) of’ or ‘children of,’ 
the Hebrew is 7} or 437, and their use constitutes 
such a characteristic feature of the style of Scrip- 
ture that it deserves somewhat fuller illustration. 
—(a) The 73 (ben-) is sometimes retained in the 
EV: e.g. Ben-ammi (Gn 19%), ¢.e. ‘belonging to 
my ple’; Ben-oni (35%), se. ‘born in m 
sorrow’; Boanerges (Mk 3!”), i.e. ‘sons of thunder.’ 
Seven proper names show the Aramaic form of 
Sen-, namely bar-: Bartholomew (Mt io Bar- 
aa (16'7), Barabbas (27'*), Bartimzeus (Mk 10"), 

arsabbas (Ac 1%), Barnabas (4%), Barjesus (13°).— 
(8) 73 or ‘32 are reproduced by ‘son(s) of’ or ‘ chil- 

ren of’ in the following expressions: ‘son of his 
old age’ (Gn 37°); ‘thy mother’s sons,’ or the like, 
4.e. brothers who have not only the same father 
‘but the same mother (Gn 27%, Jg 8”, Ps 50”, 
Ca 1°); ‘children of his people’ (Nu 225); ‘ chil- 
dren of Sheth’ (24’’), s.¢. friends of war tumult 
[according to Bayoe, Expos. Times, xiii. 64°, the 
Sutu], at least erauital in the parallel passage 
oe speaks of ‘sons of tumult’ (béné shan) ; 
‘children (son, sons) of Belial’ (Dt 13% [RV ‘ base 
fellows’), Jg 1977 20%, 1S 212 10% 2517, 1 K 211% 3, 
2 Ch 137), .e. worthless persons (cf. Ed. Konig, 
Syntaz, p. 309, n. 1 [against Cheyne)), cf. ‘children 
of wickedness’ (2S 3% 7% 1 Ch 17%); ‘son of 
wickedness’ (Ps 89°) ; ‘children of iniquity’ (Hos. 
10°) ; ‘son of Hinnom’ (?=wailing; Jos 15° 18'6, 
Jer 7*! etc.) ; ‘son of the morning’ (Is 14!) ; ‘ chil- 
dren of strangers’ (2°) ; ‘sons of strangers’ (60!) = 
‘strangers’ (Ezk 447 ete., Ps 184% 1447-1!) Neh 9?) ; 
‘children of whoredom’ (Hos 24); ‘children of the 
needy ’ (Ps 72+) ; ‘ children of yout ” (Ps 1274) ;s ‘chil- 
dren of the province ’ (Ezr 24); ‘children of the 
Se: (425 619. 107 18) ; “gon of man’ (Nu 2379, 
Job 1 25° 35°, Ps 8* 80)? 144* 146%, Is 51"? 562, 
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Jer 49'%- 8% 50 51°, Ezk 2! etc., Dn 7 87, Mt 8™* 
etc.);* ‘sons (=disciples) of the prophets’ (1 K 20, 
2K 2 etc., Am 7*); ‘children’= ‘disciples’ (Mt 
127"); ‘sons’ = ‘disciples’ (Lk 11); ‘son(s)’ or 
‘children’ = ‘ citizen(s)’ or ‘adherent(s)’ (Mt 8% 
13%, Ac 13"); ‘ children of (3.¢. those that Bot, 
the bride-chamber’ (Mt 9%, Mk 2% Lk 5%); 
‘son(s)’ or ‘ children’=‘ belonging to’ or ‘sharing 
in’ (Mt 23%, Lk 108 168 20% % Jn 12% 17!3, Ac 3%, 
2 Co 6%, 1 Th 5°, 2 Th 2, ren 2? 5®, Col 3*).—(y) 73 
or 2 are paraphrased in the following passages: 
Gn 5° ‘Noah was five hundred years old,’ lit. ‘a 
son of five hundred years’ (and so in many similar 

ges); 15> ‘the steward,’ for the possessor or 

eir ; 29! ‘the pope (lit. sons) of the East’ (cf. 

Jg 713 810 1 K 5° Job 13, Is 11%, Jer 49%, Ezk 257*), 
‘his ass’s colt’ (Gn 491); ‘the bullock’ lit. ‘son of 
the cattle’ (Lv 15); ‘young’ lit. ‘son(s) of’ (1}4 
48. )4 57 ete.); ‘their people’ lit. ‘ children of their 
people’ (Lv 2017, cf. Nu 22°); ‘rebels’ lit. ‘sons of 
refractoriness’ (Nu 17°); ‘meet for the war’ lit. 
‘sons of might’ (Dt3} AV ; RV ‘men of valour’) ;s 
‘men of walone’ or the like (Jg 18%, 18 14% 181? 
etc.); ‘worthy’ (Dt 25%); ‘ breed’ (32); ‘surel 
die’ lit. ‘son of death’ (1 S 205 261 2§ 12°, 
cf. Ps 79)!» 102%); ‘wicked men’ lit. ‘sons of 
wickedness’ (2 8 3**); ‘hostages’ lit. ‘sons of 
pledges’ (2 K 14'* || 2 Ch 25%); ‘young’ lit. ‘son 
of’ (2 Ch 13°); ‘kids’ lit. ‘sons of’ (357); ‘ those 
that had been carried away’ lit. ‘sons of the 
exile’ (zr 8); ‘sparks’ lit. ‘sons of flame’ (Job 
5’); ‘a man’ lit. ‘son of man’ (16%); ‘lions’ 
whelps’ lit. ‘sons of pride or savagery’ (28°)= 
‘children of pride’ (41*) ; ‘arrow’ lit. ‘son of the 
bow’ (417); ‘arrows’ lit. ‘sons of his quiver’ 
(La 3'8) ; ‘young’ lit. ‘son of’ (Ps 29% 147%) ; ‘any 
of the afflicted’ lit. ‘son of affliction’ (Pr 315); 
“appownled to’ lit. ‘sons of’ (315). 

is characteristic of Scripture style attains all 
the greater prominence because the same derived 
usage is frequently met with in the case of the 
term ‘daughter.’ For instance, ‘daughters of 
Heth’ stands for Hittite women (Gn 2/7). The 
same usage appears in 28)-5, Nu 25', Jg 11@; ‘the 
daughters of Shiloh’ (J g 2131); ‘daughters of Dan’ 
(2 Ch 2); ‘daughter o e’ (Ps 451%) = ‘ princess 
of Tyre’; ‘daughters of Judah,’ etc. (Ps 978, Ca 
15@-) ; ‘daughters of Zion,’ etc. (Is 31° etc., Jer 49%=f, 
Ezk 16); ‘daughter of Zion’=‘inhabitants of 
Zion’ (2 K 197', Ps 9% 1378, Is 18 10%-* 16! 228 
9310. 13 372 471s 5 522 62", Jer 4}. a1 6?- 14. 3. 
gil. 19. 21-28 gs 1417 461. 19. 94 4815 §0° 51%, La ]& 
Qf, Af. 8. 10f. 18, 16.18 948 48.6. 10. ME. fon ‘company,’ ete., 
Ezk 27%, see Ed. Kinig, Heb. Syntax, § 306m], 
Mic 11% 48 10.13, Zeph 3! (against Hommel’s art. in 
Expos. Times, 1899, p. 99f., see the present writer's 
Fiinf neue arab. Landscha wm AT, 1902, 
p. 58]™, Zec 241: 4 9° (on Is 1% etc., see esp. Séslestek, 
p. 320 | ‘daughter of Belial,’ i.e. of worthless- 
ness (1S 11); Hos 18; Mic 5!; ‘daughter of a 
strange god,’ i.e. a female worship of him 
(Mal 2'>); ‘the daughters of music’=musical 
tones (Ec 12*); Ovyarépes "Aapwr (Lk 1°)=remote 
descendants of Aaron; and a similar sense is con. 
veyed by ‘daughter of Abraham’ (13'*), ‘daughters 
of Jerusalem’ (23%), 4 Ouvyarhp Diary (Mt 215, Jn 
125), Ovyarhp Geot (2 Co 64%)=one belonging to the 
Kingdom of ‘ 

A similar characteristic of the style of Scripture 
is its fondness for employing substantives for adjec- 
tives. There are numerous examples of this, even 
leaving out of account the instances in which the 
phenomenon disappears in the EV. Thus we find 
‘ jewels of silver,’ etc. (Gn 24%, Ex 3* etc.); ‘men, 
etc., of truth’ (Ex 187, Pr 12! 2074), ‘Few in 
number’ is lit. ‘men of number’ (Gn 34*', Dt 4*, 


arte this expression in all ite senses, see art. Son or Man ip 
vol iv. 
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1Ch 16, Job 16", Ps 105%, Is 10%, Jer 44™, 
Ezk 12). Cf. ‘the king’s court’ (Am 7¥); ‘city 
of confusion’ (Is 24); ‘an iron pen’ (Job 19%); 
‘instruments of death’ (=‘ deadly,’ Ps 7'%); ‘sor- 
rows of death’ (Ps 116*, of. Rev 13* 33 xAryh rod 
Gardrov) ; ‘sacrifices, etc., of righteousness’ = just 
or right or righteous sacrifices, etc. (Dt 334, Job 8°, 
Pg 41-5 23% 5119 11819 cf. 1197- 6% 108. 100.164 Py g30 
1278 16%, Is 1% 61® © Jer 50’, Am 67%); ‘ habitation 
of justice’ (Jer 31%); ‘Branch of justice’ (33) 
‘ garments of salvation’=garments which diffuse 
healing (Is 61°); ‘God, etc., of my salvation’ 
(1 Ch 16", Ps 18% 24° 255 27° 655 68% 79° 854, 
Mic 77, Hab 8"); ty ‘of strength’ is at times re- 
laced by ‘strong’ (Jg 9, Jer 487, Ezk 191-34 

uN, Ps 613 717 89), or ‘mighty’ (Ps 68"), or 
“loud ’ (2 Ch 307'); but we find, on the other hand, 
‘God of my strength’ ah 43*), ‘the rock of m 
strength’ (62’), ‘rod o thy strength’ (110%, cf. 
132°), ‘pride of your power’ (Lv 26"), ‘fury of his 
power’ (Dn 8°), ‘ gall of bitterness’ (Ac 8”), raca 
Yuxh fwijs =‘ every living soul’ (Rev 16°). 

Another of the peculiarities which belong to the 
Semitic idiosyncrasy of the Scripture narratives 
is the frequent introduction of g ’ The 
interest was strong in the correct preservation of 
ancient tradition, and thus the genealogical con- 
nexions of families and tribes were no Hence 
we find many genealogical trees in the historical 
books of the Bible. number of them form <on- 
siderable lists, e.g. Gn 41% 5°% 10% 112%; many 
others are shorter, ¢.g. Jos 74, Ru 47,18 1) g! 
14-51 ete., 1 Ch 11%, Ezr ps (‘ Ezra, the son of 
Seraiah, the son of Azariah, the son of Hilkiah, 
the son of Shallum, etc., this Ezra went up from 
Baty ’), Neh 11%, Est 2°, Job 32%, Mt 1?” 
Lk 32. 


A similar interest aecounts for the arrangement 
of the Book of Genesis. It is an extremely note- 
worthy feature of its structure that the narrative 
re ing the main line of the human race, i.e. 
the citizens of the Kingdom of God, stands, like 
the trunk of a tree, in the centre of the whole. 
The branches of the race, which diverged from the 
main stem, are regularly dealt with at the outset 
briefly, but a detailed enumeration of the successive 
representatives of the main stem follows. Thus 
the final compiler, t.e. the author proper of the 
first book of the Bible, advances from the outside 
inwards, or from the remote to the near in chapters 
4 (the Cainites) and 5 (the Sethites, from whose 
line sprang Noah, who carried the human race over 
the period of the Flood and ensured its perpetua- 
tion thereafter) ; in 10!” (Japhethites and Hainites) 
and vv.2!-® (Semites); in 11° (the human race, 
which rises in revolt against God in building tlie 
Tower of Babel) and vv.’*® (the Semites, and, 
above all, the Hebrews); in 11%? (the Terahites 
in general, cf. the supplementary list in 22%-™) and 
12 ff. (Abraham). like manner the collateral 
branches of the descendants of Abraham are treated 
of in 25)-"8, but the main stem in v.™*-; and the 
descendants of Esau are given in ch. 36 before the 
commencement of the ator of which Jacob is 
the central figure (37!*-). The principal line ‘is 
always set forth last, because it forms the starting- 

int for the earthly mediators and heirs of the 

ture salvation. 

An interesting light is thrown upon the social 
conditions under which the Biblical writers lived, 
ty the phenomenon we now proceed to describe. 

ere are two sets of passages in which ‘thou’ 
alternates with ‘my lord,’ or ‘I’ with ‘th 
servant’ (or ‘thy handmaid’). The first set finds 
its earliest illustration in ‘Hear us, my lord’ 
(Gn 23°), and recurs, ¢.g., in ‘The LORD said unto 
my lord, Sit thou,’ etc. (Ps 110) ete., cf. Steistik, 
p. 244), Thus persons in a subordinate position 
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addressed their superiors as ‘thou,’ but frequently 
interjected ‘my lord,’ in order to ress their 
subjection. In the same way they took care that 
the ‘I’ with which they introduced themselves 
should often alternate with ‘thy servant.’ £Z.g. 
‘If now I have found favour in new ( sight, pass not 
away from thy servant’ (ins of ‘from me,’ 
Gn 18°). Simi arly, ‘thy servant’ and ‘unto me’ 
alternate (Gn 19'*), or ‘me’ and ‘thy servant’ 
Ps 19'%> 1%), or ‘I’ and ‘ thy servant’ (Dn 9! 2%), 
urther, ‘I’ is resolved into ‘your servant’ in 
Gn 18° and 19?, where we read ‘Turn in, I pray 
you, into your servant’s house.’ Again, ‘we’ 
alternates with ‘thy servants’ in ‘We are true 
men, thy servants are no spies’ (Gn 42"); or ‘thy 
servants’ has its parallel in ‘ our’ (v.!%); of. ‘ Prove 
thy servants... and let them give us pulse to 
eat,’ etc. (Dn 1 etc.), and the Aram. sentence 
‘Tell thy servants the dream, and we will show 
the interpretation ’ (2‘ ete., cf. Stilistik, p. 252). 

Another characteristic feature of Biblical style 
may be regarded at one and the same time from 
the national and the religious point of view. We 
refer to the peanent use of blessings and cursings. 
The series of blessings opens with Gn 1”, and is 
continued in v.* 2° (blessing of the beasts, of man 
and of the Sabbath) 57 9!" 198 141° 95 981 358 
477- © 4815 49%, Ex 39%, Nu 2378, Dt 33)", 1 K 84 &, 
2 Ch 6%. To the same class belongs also the fre- 

uent exclamation ‘QO the happiness of Israel!’ or 
the like (Dt 33”, 1K 108, Ps 1}, and so on to 
Ec 10”); Mt 5“ ‘Bless them that curse you’; 
Lk 24%! ‘bless’=bid farewell; Mt 21%, Mk 11%, 
Lk 19%, Jn 12, cf. Ps 118%. The series of cursin 
begins with Gn 3’ (the curse pronounced upon the 
serpent), and is continued in v.27 41! 9% 12% 27% 497, 
Nu 518-, Dt 27'5% 2988, Jos 6% 93, Jg 5% 2118, 
18 14% 26!% Job 3° (‘cursers of the day’), Ps 
119?!, Pr 3% 2877, Jer 113 179 20'4# 481° Mal 11, 
To this list must be added the instances in which a 
‘Woe !’ is addressed to any one: Nu 21” (‘ Woe to 
thee, Moab !’) 244,18 47, Pg 120°, Pr 23%, Ec 4 
10'%, Is 3% 3! G8 2416 Jer 413%, Ezk 16” ete., Hos 7% 
92, Mt 11?! 187 etc., Mk 13"7 147!, Lk 6* ete., Jude 4, 
Rev. 9!" 12" ete. This form of expression is con- 
nected partly with the ancient custom of blessing 
one’s children or friends and cursing one’s enemies 
(Nu 22° etc.), and partly with the habit of the 
religion of Israel of postulating happiness for the 
godly and punishment for transgressors.—By the 
way, these last two categories possess certain 
features of special interest. The series of blessings 
has its first representative as early as the narrative 
of the Creation, that of cursings does not open till 
after man’s first sin. The Psalter, again, contains 
twenty-five examples of the phrase ‘O the happi- 
ness!" (cf. Syntaz, § 321g), but only once (1208) 
the exclamation ‘Woe!’ The list of blessings is 
longer than the other, and does not end till the last 
chapter of the last book of the Bible. Its last 
utterance is ‘Blessed are they that wash their 
robes [or do his commandments],’ Rev 22". 

lil, PECULIARITIES OF STYLE PURPOSELY 
ADOPTED UPON OCCASION BY ALL CLASSES OF 
SCRIPTURE WRITERS.—These devices will be set 
forth in such a way as to have regard to the 
interests, successively, of the human intellect, the 
will, and the feelings. 

1. The Biblical writers aim at clearness, and 
this quality is not prejudiced (a) by the use, which 
is common to man, of Metonymy and Synecdoche. 

Noteworthy instances of Metonymy are the foi- 
lowing: ‘seed’ stands for descendants in Gn 3'8 
etc.; ‘the earth,’ as the source of its products, is 
put for the latter in ‘In sorrow shalt thou eat it 
(3.e. the earth =its products),’ 3!7, cf. Is 1%. Nab? 
‘ prophet,’-is correctly rendered ‘ prophecy’ by AV 
in Dn 9*°; but ‘prophet’ in Mt 5 and Lk 16%. 8 
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has the same meaning; and ‘ Moses’ stands for 
the Law in the expression ‘ Moses is read’ (2 Co 
3'5), ‘Tongue’ became naturally an expression 
for speech (Gn 10° etc.). ‘Lips’ stands in Hos 14° 
for the confession of sin proceeding from the lips; 
the prophet means to say, ‘ We will offer as sacri- 
fices of calves the confession of our sins.’ Similarly, 
‘throat’ means in Ps 5° conversation. ‘ Hand’ is 
often ag aaa to activity (Ex 3” ete. ‘by a 
mi hty and’). ‘Horn’ represents power or rule 
18 2! etc., ‘My horn is exalted,’ etc.). In par- 
allelism to ‘ » ‘sword’ stands for war (Mt 
10%). ‘Yield unto thee her strength’ (Gn 4?) is= 
give the prose of her strength, i.e. her fruits. 
“Lest ye be consumed in all their sins’ (Nu 16%) = 
through the consequences of their sins, +.¢. the 
unishment for them. In ‘dust thou art’ (Gn 3), 
ust = produced from dust (27). We encounter the 
same Metonymy in ‘dust and ashes’ (18* etc., 
Sir 10%). ‘Wood’ or ‘tree’ is a term for the 
cross in Ac 5”, Gal 33 etc.—When we read ‘Two 
nations are in thy womb’ (Gn 25”), we must 
plainly understand this to mean the ancestors of 
two nations. In the same way ‘covenant’ in 
Is 42° stands for the mediator of the covenant, and 
‘blessing’ in Gn 12” for the formula wherewith 
the blessing is invoked.—The pussessor natural] 
often stands for the bere Thus Lebanon is 
pat for the cedars (Is 10°) which symbolize the 
ost of the Assyrians; and the cup stands for its 
contents in 1Co 11“ etc. ‘Heart and reins’ (Ps 7° 
26? etc.) refers to thoughts and volitions. In Mk 
5* did rol dpyicuvayuryou means ‘ from the house of 
the ruler of the synagogue.’ So ‘the hour’ (Mk 14”) 
might stand for the events of that period of time.— 
A mark of distinction points impressively to its 
bearer in ‘A sceptre shall rise out of Israel’ (Nu 
2417). So also in Is 23* the Shihor, t.e. the Nile, 
stands for Egypt.—The contents may stand for 
the container: for instance, in Ps 9% ‘the gates 
of the daughter of Zion,’ the daughter, +.¢. the 
population, of Zion must be the equivalent of Zion 
itself. In like manner ‘testament’ (2 Co 31*)= 
book of the covenant, and ‘prayer’ (Ac 16'*)= 
place of prayer. 

Characteristic instances of Synecdoche are such 
as the following: ‘the Jebusite,’ etc. (Gn 10") ; 
‘and the Canaanite was then in the land’ (12°); 
‘the man’ (Ps 1? 32! etc.). This Soipow men of 
@ part for the whole may be seen also in other 
expressions. ‘Father’ is equivalent to all kinds 
of ancestors (Gn 47°, Ex 12°, Nu 1418, Ps 225 39}8 
106° etc.). Again, in Abraham’s words to Lot ‘we 
are brothers’ (Gn 138), ‘brothers’ stands for all 
degrees of relationship, and so also in Ex 2" and 
Nu 16 The principal members of a class could 
very readily be used to represent the whole class: 
é.g. ‘a and flowing with milk and honey’ (Ex 3%!” 
13° 33°, Nu 13” etc., Dt 6 etc., Jos 5°, Jer 115 32”, 
Ezk 20* 35). So also a iar part could stand 
fo: ths whole in the following: ‘the shadow of 
my rouf’ (Gn 19°), 1.6. of my house; ‘The ark of 
God dwelleth within curtains’ (2 S 73, cf. 1 Ch 17}, 
Ca 15, Jer 4” 10% 49%, Hab 37), t.c. in a mere tent ; 
‘Thy seed shall possess the gate of his enemies’ 
(Gn 2217 249 Dt 121 157 etc., Ps 873, Is 37% 1431, Mic 
1°), i.e. their city. The ‘soul’ stands for the whole 
man in Gn 9 12° (‘the souls that they had gotten 
in Haran’) 142) 17}* 4638, Ex 12%, Lv 7 etc.; 
‘Let every soul,’ ete. (Ro 13', Ac 28 3%, 1 Co 15%, 
Rev 16°); ‘three thousand souls,’ etc. (Ac 24 74 
2737, 1 P 3%); cf. ‘Thou art my bone and my flesh’ 
(Gn 294, Jg 92,28 5! 193-, 1 Ch 11')=my blood 
relation ; ‘flesh and blood’ (Sir 14!° 173!, Mt 162”, 
1Co 15®, Gal 1'%)=man; ‘How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings’ (Is 527, Nah 2!, Ac 5?, Ro 1015), the 
feet being the organs most necessary to a messen- 
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ger.—In ‘Blessed be the Lorp God of Shem 
(Gn 9%), the designation of the whole (‘Shemites’) 
is put for that of the principal constituent of the 
race, namely Israel (cf. 10). The general ex- 
ression ‘the river’ stands for the Euphrates, 
cause for Western Asia this stream was ‘the 
great river’ (Gn 15’), ¢.¢. possessed most import- 
ance (31%, Ex 23%, Dt 1’ 11%, Jos 1* 24214. 
2S 10%, 1K 47+% 14% 1 Ch 5 19% 2Ch 9% 
Ezr 8%, Neh 27-°, Ps 728 80!3, Is 7” 87 1115 198 2733, 
Jer 2'8, Mic 7!%, Zec 9). ‘The high’ xar’ efox 7» is 
the heavens (28S 22), Job 16%, Ps 77 18'* 719 9g¢ 
1447 1481, Is 2416 31 3y15 335 40% 5715, Mic 6°).—To 
this category belongs also the employment of the 
abstract for the concrete: as, for instance, ‘a help’ 
(Gn 2”); ‘captivity’ (2 K 24'§ 257, 1 Ch 5 
Ezr 1", Neh 78, Est 2%, Is 20! 4513, Jer 248 28¢ 291s. 
40) §2°!, Ezk Lf 337! 40', Am 18-9 25 Qb ™>, Zec 67), 
In Ps 110 ‘youth’ is employed in the same way 
as iuventus = tuvenes. 

(6) Clearness of style can hardly be said to be 
prejudiced by the following devices. 

It was natural that a single verb should express 
two cognate actions. Thus 7Ww (Gn 3) is used for 
the hostile action both of the seed of the woman 
and of that of the serpent, and is thus equivalent 
in the one instance to ‘bruise’ and in the other to 
‘sting.’ This employment of only one verb is 
known as Zeugma. Other examples of its use are: 
Ps 76° ‘There brake he the arrows, etc., and [fin- 
ished] the battle’; Ezk 6° ‘I am broken,’ ete. ; 
Hos 2 ‘I will break the bow, the sword, and the 
battle.’—Elsewhere we meet with a play upon the 
double meaning of words. For instance, in Gn 48” 
oa? has the two meanings of ‘mountain ridge’ 
and ‘portion.’ Further, Isaiah announces to his 
people, ‘Though thy multitude, O Israel, be as 
the sand of the sea, a remnant of them shall 
return ’ (10**), ¢.¢e. ‘a remnant certainly, but only 
@ remnant’ eras 1884, ad loc.). Again, when 
Isaiah says to his people, ‘God will lift up his 
staff over thee’ [t.e. for thy protection] ony Ha 
(1074>- 38>), he means 0 477, In the first instance, 
‘manner’ or ‘way.’ That is to say, God will help 
Israel] in the way in which He helped them once 
before, when He brought them forth from Egypt. 
But, further, ory 1? has in view the notion that 
God will deliver Israel by destroying the Assyrian 
army on the way to Egypt, as actually happened 
in B.C. 701 (Is 37%), ‘A phrase of double meaning, 
such as Isaiah loves,’ 1s Cheyne’s comment on 
Is 107, He adduces no other example, but we 
find a similar ‘Janus-word’ in 22%, where 129 
is used in the two senses of ‘honour’ and ‘ weight.’ 
Both originated from the radical notion of the 
word, namely ‘heaviness.’ Again, one and the 
same term 3% means both ‘turn away’ and 
‘return’ (Jer 8*>). The other instances of this 
ambiguity will be found enumerated in Séilestzk, 
p. 11f.—The striving after a witty use of words in 
a double sense culminates in the Riddle; and, in 
accordance with the general custom of Orientals of 
diverting themselves by putting and solving riddles, 
we tind that the writers of Scripture have inter- 
woven a number of these with their histories and 
arguments. The earliest example is Jg 14'* ‘Out 
of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong 
{eater] came forth sweetness.’ Both the occurrences 
mentioned here are opposed to ordinary experience, 
and thus awaken reflexion. The answer to this 
riddle was in turn given (v.'8) as a riddle, namely, 
‘What is sweeter than hone , and what is stronger 
than a lion?’ Once more, the words ‘The horse- 
leech hath fwo daughters, crying, Give, give. 
There are three things,’ ete. (Pr 30'5), furnish a 
specimen of the enigmatic sayings which the Jews 
called 77> ‘measure,’ because they lead to the 
measuring, 1.6. exhausting of the scope of a notion 
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The other instances are Pr 6'©)9, Sir 23'§ 252. 7t- 
2654. 19 §0%3, Also the name SHESHACH in Jer 25% 
contains a species of riddle. The key to it is found 
in the custom of interchanging letters. In one of 
these systems the last letter of the alphabet was 
substituted for the first, the next to the last for 
the second, and so on. In this way Sheshach (wv) 
would stand for Babel (533). The same phenomenon 
presents itself in Jer 51', where the words ‘ in the 
midst of them that rise up against me’ represent 
the Heb. Leb-kamai (‘op 25), which, on the same 
system of interchange of letters, would = Aasdiun 
(c7~3), 2.e. Chaldwans. 

The following instances of interchange of pro- 
noun and substantive may also be traced to natural 
motives, and are thus readily intelligible: ‘God 
created man, etc., in the image of God created he 
him’ (Gn I®), The words ‘of God’ take the place 
of ‘his,’ because prominence is meant to be given 
to the concept ‘God.’ The same preferring of the 
name ‘God’ to the pronoun is to be noted in the 
folowing oa i ‘And the LORD said unto 
Abraham, etc., Is anything too hard for the LORD’ 
(Gn 18!™*-)=‘ for me’? ‘The LORD rained fire from 
the LORD,’ etc. (19%); ‘Thou (O LORD) shalt 
destroy them that speak leasing, the LorD will 
abhor,’ etc. (Ps 5®*), instead of ‘thou wilt abhor,’ 
ete.; ‘He (the LORD) answered, etc., and the 
. LORD,’ etc. (Is 6"); ‘concerning his Son, etc., 
which was made, etc., and declared to be the Son 
of God’ (Ro 1*). In the same way ‘thou’ and 
‘the king’ alternate in 2 S 14), and the title 
‘king’ on many other occasions takes the place of 
the pronoun : wp ‘O king, the eyes of all Israel 
are upon thee, that thou shouldest tell them who 
shall sit on the throne of ny lord the king,’ ete. 
(1 K 1% 83 22)% etc.); or ‘Thine arrows (O king] 
are sharp in the heart of the king’s enemies 
(Ps 455 ete.; of. Stilistik, 154).—It was no less 
natural that the bare pronoun should frequently be 
used to point to the personage who is the main 
subject of any particular discussion. For instance, 
the hero who was called from the rising of the sun 
to deliver the exiles (Is 41!-7) is indicated by the 
simple ronoun in 41% 45) 46"! 484 and perhaps 
5515, Who, now, was a more important subject 
than God Himself, in religious texts such as are 
contained in the Bible? Hence the reference of 
the pronoun ‘he’ is not doubtful in the words ‘if 
he destroy him from his place’ (Job 8'®), or in 9*** 
‘for he is not a man,’ etc. th passages God 
is self-evidently the other party. The same func- 
tion is discharged by ‘he’ in 12! 13> 198 and 
‘God’ is quite justifiably substituted by AV for 
the Heb. ‘he’ in 207 and 21'%, The same use of 
the pronoun ‘he’ to refer to God is found in the 
following es: ‘In them (the heavens) he set 
’ @ tabernacle for the sun’ (Ps 19*); ‘Judah was his 
sanctuary’ (1147); ‘He will no more carry thee 
away into captivity’ (La 4” etc., of. Stzlistik, 
p. 116 f.). Thus ‘God’ came to be the great logical 
sulject or object of the Bible. Almost more natural 
still was it that ‘God’ should be the great logical 
vocative of Scripture. ene of the latter are: 
‘Salvation belongeth to the LorRD, thy blessing is 
upon thy people (Ps 3°), or ‘ Put your trust in the 
Lorp,’ and ‘LorD, lift thou up the light of th 
countenance upon us’ (4°), or ‘the LORD shall 
judge the people, judge me, O LORD,’ etc. (78). 

his involuntary turning of the religious man to 
his God is met with again in ‘I have set the Lorp 
always before me,’ and ‘for ¢hou wilt not leave my 
soul in hell,’ etc. (Ps 16°°), or in ‘He sent,’ etc., 
and ‘at thy rebuke,’ etc. (18 ete. 69> 76! etc.). 
The same natural apostrophizin of God is found 
in the well-known words ‘therefore forgive them 
not’ (Is 2°), or in ‘and the LorpD hath given me 
knowledge of it . . . then thou shewedest me their 

EXTRA VOL.—II 


of the Divine ‘I’ is taken by a 
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doings’ (Jer 1125). Many similar passages are ool- 
lected in Stiistik, p. 243) 

Besides these forms of transition from pronoun 
to substantive, there are other rapid transitions 
characteristic of the style of Scripture.— 

(a) After Joseph has been extolled in the words 
‘ shoes is a fruitful bough,’ etc., he is addressed 
direct y: ‘even by the God of thy father,’ etc. (Gn 
4921-%. 35t.), A similar transition shows itself in 
such instances as the following: ‘Let her cherish 
him, and let her lie in thy bosom’ (1 K 1°); ‘who 
eat up my people,’ etc., and ‘you have shamed the 
counsel of the poor,’ ete. (Ps 14% *). The com- 

laint ‘they are gone away backward’ is continued 

y the question ‘Why should ye be stricken any 
more?’ (Is 1+); cf. Hab 2% ete. The opposite 
transition, from apostrophe to the objective and 
calmer treatment of a person, may be observed in 
the words ‘Reuben, ¢ art my firstborn... 
he went up to my couch’ (Gn 49%), The same 
change occurs again in ‘O Jacob... he shall 
pour the water out of his buckets,’ eto. (Nu 24°); 
or in ‘ Worship thow him’ and ‘her clothing is of 
hat gold ih 45')-13); or in ‘Thow shalt be 
called the city of righteousness’ and ‘ Zion shall be 
redeemed,’ etc. (Is 1**-) ; or in ‘ Thy men shall fall 
by the sword,’ etc., and ‘her gates shall lament,’ 
ete. (3% ete. 22' etc.; cf. Stewistik, pp. 238-248). 
There are, further, many passages in which the 
employment of the ¢hird person passes over into a 
preference for the first. A large proportion of these 
cases is explained by the cir ce that the 
writer passes to the use of direct speech: e.g. ‘He 
feared to say, she is my wife’ (Gn 26’); ‘The 
rulers take counsel together. ... Let ws break,’ 
etc. (Ps 2°); ‘He maketh ... know that J am 
God’ (46%-) ; ‘The LORD of Hosts doth take... 
and J will give children to be their princes’ (Is 
3's @) ; ‘He fenced .. . and now judge between 
me,’ etc. (5%). Other instances are due to the 
author’s including himself in the same group as 
the | pera spoken of: 6-9. ‘They went through 
the flood on foot, there did we rejoive in bim’ (Ps 
66°); ‘The daughter of Zion is left as a cottage 
. . ., except the LORD of Hosts had left unto us 
avery small remnant’ (Is 1*). It might also 
happen that a collective personality like the Ser- 
vant of the Lord (Is 418 etc.) found its herald in a 
prophet. In this way is explained the sn pe 
ment of ‘I’ in the expressions ‘In the LORD have 
I righteousness,’ etc. (Is 45% 48! 49! 50* 53) 61%). 
—Less frequent is the transition from the first 
person to the ¢hird, as in ‘Lamech said, Adah 
and Zillah, Hear my voice, ye wives of Lamech, 
hearken unto my speech’ (Gn 4%). It is obvious 
that this form of transition is a very natural one. 
The ‘I’ or ‘my’ is replaced by the name of the 

rson concerned. The same phenomenon a 


in ‘Balaam lifted up his eyes and sai aam 
the son of Beor hath said,’ etc. (Nu a ‘David’ 
is used instead of ‘I’in 28 7%. In the words ‘I 


shall not be greatly moved’ and ‘How long will 
ye imagine mischief against a man?’ (Ps 627 ie 
the poet passes over from himself to the gene 
category to which he belongs. With special fre- 
quency does the ‘1’ of a Divine message pass over 
into the third person. In some passages the place 
ivine name, as in 
the words ‘ Will J eat flesh of bulls? ... Offer 
unto God thanksgiving,’ etc. (Ps 50-), or in ‘ The 
LORD said unto my lord, Sit thou at my right 
hand... the Lorp shall send the rod,’ ete. 
(110%). In other passages where the first person 
alternates with the third, we observe the lan ) 
of God passing into that of His interpreter. 
indisputable example of this transition is found in 
the words ‘I will command the clouds that they 
Tain no rain upon it, for the vineyard of the LORE 
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is,’ etc. (Is 5%). So also in ‘Mine anger in their 
destruction . . . the LORD of Hosts shall stir up,’ 
ete. (10 etc., cf. Stilistik, pp. 249-256). 

(8) Another spucvomenon very frequently met 
with in the OT is the trunsition from plural to 
singular, and vice versé. For instance, we read 
‘And ye shall observe this thing for an ordinance 
to thee and to thy sons for ever’ (Ex 12#»), 
There ‘all the congregation of Israel’ (v.*), which 
in vv.5 is addressed by the plural ‘your,’ is 
treated in v. as a singular, and this si base has 

robably at the same time an_ individualizing 
orce, and & warm parenetic tone. But the reader 
of the OT is not misled thereby, for this transi- 
tion meets him very frequently : e.g. Ex 13°16 20% 
etc., Dt 64 etc., Jg 12, Ps 17'™ (‘a lion } Is 565> 
(where ‘them’ instead of ‘him’ has a levelling 
effect), Mal 2™ (‘yet ye say ... the Lorp hath 
been witness between thee and the wife of thy 
youth ’) * ete. ; cf. Stilistik, pP- 232-238. 

(y) Still less surprising is the sudden transition 
from one subject to anot The first instance of 
this is met with in the words ‘When the sons of 
God came in unto the daughters of men, and the 
bare children to them’ (Gn 6‘). This example is 
more difficult in the Hebrew text, where there is 
no equivalent for ‘they,’ and the verb ydaléda@ 
might also mean ‘beget’ and be connec with 
the ‘sons of God.’ The next example is ‘God 
shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem’ (9). Here ‘God’ cannot be the 
subject of ‘shall dwell,’ for He has been already 
extolled in v.™ as the ally of Shem. The same 

henomenon appears in ‘And he believed in the 

ED, and he counted it to him for righteous- 
ness’ (15°). There are not a few instances of this 
rapid change of subjects (cf. Stilistik, p. 257 f.), 
seeing that it is favoured by the so-called Chias- 
mus, of which an excellent specimen is presented 
by the words ‘And the LorpD had respect to Abel 
and his offering, but unto Cain and his offering 
he had no respect’ (Gn 4%), Here the words 
that come first in v.*° correspond to those that 
form the conclusion of v.™. On the other hand, 
the words with which v.© closes and the words 
that commence v.™ are closely akin. It is readily 
explicable psychologically that similar ideas 
should be treated at the end of one sentence and 
directly afterwards at the beginning of a second. 
Hence Chiasmus is an extremely frequent occur- 
rence in the OT. Here are a few further instances : 
‘The LORD knoweth the way of the righteous, but 
the way of the ungodly shall perish’ (Ps 1%»); 
‘Why do the nations rage, and the peoples imagine 
a vain thing?’ (Ps 2'*>); ‘It was full of judgment, 
righteousness lodged in it’ (Is 1); ‘The vineyard 
of the LoRD of Hosts is the house of Israel, and 
the men of Judah his pleasant plant’ (57). An 
exceedingly instructive example is furnished by 
the words: ‘Make the Aeart of this people fat, and 
make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes; lest 
they see with their eyes, and hear with their cars, 
and understand with their heart’ (Ie 6°). Herea 
threefold correspondence may be ubserved. <A 
number of other examples will be found in S¢il- 
istik, pp. 145-148. 

None of the above phenomena, as they are 
psychologically explicable, diminish the perspicuity 
of the style of Scripture, and there are a number 
of devices whereby its clearness is wmcreased.— 

The first place amongst these is held by the 
Simile. What a bright light is thrown upon the 
number of Abraham’s descendants by the declara- 
tion that they shall be ‘like the dust of the earth’ 
(Gn 136 28'*), or ‘as the sand which is upon the 
seashore’ (22)" 321%), or ‘as the stars of the heaven’ 
(15° 22!7 26 etc.)! How clearly defined is the 
victory of the theocratic king by the words ‘ Thou 
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shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel’ 
(Ps 2°)! With what terrible distinctness the 
persecutor stands before our eyes when it is said 
‘lest he tear my soul like a lion’ (7? 10° 174)! The 
few words ‘Zion is left as a cottage in a vineyard’ 
(Is 1%) describe the situation of besieged Jerusalem 
more clearly than could have been done in a series 
of sentences. With what a shuddering feeling we 
hear the words ‘In that day they shall roar against 
them like the roaring of the sea’ (5)! We will 
only note, further, the characteristic words spoken 
of Ahaz, ‘His heart was moved as the trees of the 
forest are moved with the wind’ (7?).—A special 
form of the Simile is the Example. For instance, 
when it is said ‘We have sinned with our fathers 

. . our fathers understood not thy wonders in 
Egypt,’ etc. (Ps pale this is equivalent to ‘We 
have sinned like our fathers,’ etc. The rapdderypa 
or Exemplum is merely a Simile introduced in a 
peculiar manner. The Example is rare in the OT, 
there being hardly any more instances of it than 
the following: Mal 2" (Abraham), Ps 99° (Mosea, 
Aaron, and Samuel), 106% (Phinehas), Neh 13* 
(Solomon). Later generations had much more 
occasion to introduce characters from earlier his- 
tory for the purpose of encouragement or of 
warning. The following are cited as examples for 
imitation: Abraham, Moses, and others in the 


“Praise of Famous Men,’ Sir 44ff., in Jth 42 8™, . 


or in 1 Mac 2°; David as & pattern of self- 
restraint (cf. 2 8 23%) in 4 Mac 3"; the queen of 
the south (s.6. Saba) in Mt 12“; the widow of 
Sarepta in Lk 4" etc. We have, held up to warn- 
ing: the Egyptians in Wis 17%; the Sodomites 
in Mt 10% 11*¢-. Lot’s wife, that prnuctor daxiorovons 
yuxis } (Wis 107) in Lk 17%; Theudas and others in 
Ac 5 etc. The OT is somewhat richer in in- 
stances of the Example, if we include those that 
are drawn from the animal world. When, ¢.g., 
we read ‘The ox knoweth his owner,’ etc. (Is 1°), 
what is this but an example which pute man to 
shame? Similar is the force of the saying ‘The 
stork in the heaven knoweth his appointed times,’ 
etc. (Jer 87), and every one is familiar with the 
call ‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her 
ways and be wise’ (Pr 6°). For further instances 
see Stilisttk, p. 78 f.—Closely akin to the Example 
is the Proverb. For the function of the latter is 
simply to describe the usual working of an Ex- 
ample. It must, however, suffice here to note the 
high value of the Proverb as a device for lending 
vividness to a description. For further details, 
see art. PROVERB in vol. iv.— While, on the one 
hand, shortened forms of the Simile may be seen 
in the Example and the Proverb, this figure of 
speech assumes, on the other hand, expanded forms 
in the Parable and the Fable, as well as in those 
passages of the OT which may be called Para- 
myths. These three species of picturesque descri 
oe are explained in the art. PARABLE (in OT) in 
vol. iii. 

The second principal stylistic device for illus- 
trative ends is the Metaphor and its cognates. 
The source of the metaphor is a vivid simultane- 
ous contemplation of the main elements in two 
notions. For instance, the notions of joy and of 
light are naturally combined, because both exer- 
cise a liberative and elevating influence upon the 
health of man. On the other hand, unhappiness 
and darkness both weigh man down, as it were. 
Thus we explain sayings like the following: ‘Thou 
wilt light my candle, the Lorp my God ill en- 
lighten my darkness’ (Ps 18%). or the same 
reason, a sorrowful period in one’s life is described 
as & passing ‘through the valley of the shadow of 
death’ (23¢). So we read ‘The people that sat in 
darkness have seen a great light’ (Is t.c. they 


9°), 
shall aftain to political freedom and deliverance 
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from guilt and sin. Ina similar way ‘fire’ could ' 
be an expression for ‘anger,’ as may be seen in | 
the words ‘therefore the inhabitanta of the earth 
are burned’ (Is 24°). The ‘dew’ was quite natur- 
ally used as a symbol for a great many phenomena 
of a cheerful order, so that there is no difficulty 
in understanding the expression in Ps 110° ‘ Thou 
hast the dew of thy youth’ (lit. ‘ Like the dew are 
thy young men’). On the other hand, the ‘ floods’ 
and similar expressions stand for hosts of foes (Ps 
18®- 16% ete.). The ‘earthquake’ may point an 
allusion to political disturbances, as in ‘Thou hast 
made the earth to tremble,’ etc. (Ps 60%). The 
‘rock’ is an equally natural figure for a place of 
sabe (Ps 27° ‘He shall set me up upon a rock’), 
as ‘depth’ is for catastrophe or misfortune (Ps 69? 
‘I am come into deep waters’; cf. v.1*, and 130! 
‘Out of the depths have I cried unto thee’). Re- 
garded from another point of view, the ‘deep’ was 
naturally employed as a symbol of the inexhaust- 
ible and unfathomable. ence we read, ‘O the 
depth of the riches,’ etc. (Ro 11%, cf. 2 Co 8?), and 
for the same reason ‘deep’ in the sense of ‘ mys- 
terious’ is used of the heart (Ps 64%, Jth 8‘) or 
of the lip, t.e. the speech (Is 33!%, Ezk 3%). Thus 
‘to be deep’ is equivalent to ‘to be unfathomable’ 
(Ps 92° ‘and thy thoughts are very deep’), and a 
matter that is incomprehensible 1s compared to 
the t primeval flood ("77 ol7m Ps 36° ‘a great 
deep’).—The number of combinations of pheno- 
mena from the different spheres is almost endless. 
We can note only a few of them. ‘Shield’ is an 
expression for ‘ protector’ (Gn 15! etc.), and ‘ star’ 
is a beautiful figure for a sonar ae ero (Nu 2417 
‘There shall come a star out of Jacob’; cf. Is 1413, 
Dn 8", Rev 22), and Ovid, Epist. ex Ponto, Ut. iii. 
2, ‘O sidus Fabis, Maxime, gentis’). ‘The waters,’ 
again, stands for hostile troops (Ps 124°, Is 8’, Rev 
17! ete.), and ‘ branch’ for ‘descendant’ (Ps 80¥> 
Is 11! 607! etc.).—From the sphere of animated 
nature we have ‘lion’ as a honorific title for a 
strong hero (Gn 49° ‘ Judah is a lion’s whelp,’ cf. 
28 etc.); and ‘goats’ pen be symbolic 
either of leaders of the people (Is 14°, where the 
Heb. is y2x ‘RAI? ‘all the goats of the earth’; cf. 
Zec 10%), or of refractory elements in the com- 
munity (Ezk 34"); while ‘sheep’ was an honour- 
able designation for gentle and poe men (Ps 79% 
100°, Is 53’, apne Mt 25 : hae oe a 
expression ‘on es’ wings’ (Ex 19*) po s the 
triumphant fashion of the Divine interveniticn in 
the course of history (cf. Dt 32", Ps 17°).—Lastly, 
certain objects in the inanimate sphere were often 
regarded as if they had life, and even as if they 
were human bein Thus the blood has a voice 
attributed to it in the words ‘The voice of th 
brother’s blood crieth unto me from the foe ‘ 
(Gn 41°); and when the prophet says, ‘Hear, O 


heavens, and give ear, O earth’ (Is 1%), this only 
falls short of personsfication. The same figure ma 
be observed in the call to ships to howl (Is 23'); an 


pala gary, halighan it is said that ‘the stone shall 
cry out of the wall’ (Hab 2"), or that ‘if these 
should hold their the stones would immedi- 
ately cry out’ (Lk 19%), how vividly the scene 
presenta itself to our eyes! Since metaphorical 
expressions portray, as it were, to our eyes a 
spiritual process, they readily combine to form 
whole pictures. We have an instance of this in 
‘The whole head is sick, and the whole heart 
faint; from the sole of the foot even unto the 
head,’ etc. (Is 1%); and another in ‘There shall 
come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a 
branch shall grow out of his roote’(11"). A con- 
tinued series of metaphorical expressions of this 
kind receives the name of Allegory. This figure 
meets us in the Song of Songs, as, for instance, 
in the words ‘I sat down under his (t.6. my be- 


loved’s) shadow with great delight, and his fruit 
was sweet to my taste’ (2°), or in ‘A garden en- 
closed is my sister,’ etc. (41°, cf. 7%), but it is not 
the case that the whole Song is an allegorical 
m regarding the Messiah and His Church (ef. 
urther, Stilistzk, pp. 94-110, and art. SONG OF 
SONGS in vol. iv.). 
2. The Biblical writers naturally desire to give 
their words the highest possible degree of em- 


phasis. Itis this aim that gives rise to not afew 


ee pene we the style of Scripture. 
—(a) The employment of a prospective pronoun, 
as in ‘This ie that night of the LORD to be ob- 
served,’ etc. (Ex 12“); ‘I shall see him, but not 
now,’ etc. (Nu 24’), the effect in this last instance 
being to awaken strongly the interest in the star 
which is then mentioned. So also ‘Thou shalt 
not go thither unto the land which I give,’ ete. 
(Dt 3257); ‘the Most High himself’ (Ps 87°); ‘to 
this man will I look, even to him that is poor,’ 
ete. (Is 667; cf. Siilistik, p. 153f.).—(6) Emphasis 
is sought, again, by the repetition of one and the 
same expression, giving birth to the so-called 
poole The list of its occurrences begins with 
‘Abraham, Abraham’ (Gn 22"), and is continued 
in the following: ‘the red, the red’ (25” AV ‘that 
same red pottage’); ‘Jacob, Jacob’ (467); ‘Amen, 
Amen’ (Nu 5”, Ps 41 72! 89%, Neh 8°); ‘of 
justice, justice’ (Dt 16” AV ‘altogether just’): 
‘Come out, come out’ (2S 167); § y God, my 
God’ (Ps 221); ‘Return, return’ (Ca 6%); ‘ peace, 
peace’ (Is 26°, where AV has ‘ perfect Eaep srg al. 
though it retains ‘ peace, peace’ in 57”, Jer 64 84); 
‘Comfort ye, comfort ye, my peo le’ (Is 401); ‘Ho, 
at sf c elles ck, p. ee 
ially high degree of emphasis was nat y 
expressed by the thrice-repeated employment of a 
word. is is seen in ‘Holy, holy, holy is the 
LORD of Hosts’ (Is 6*); or ‘The temple of the 
LORD, the temple of the LorD, the temple of the 
LORD’ (Jer 74); or ‘O earth, earth, earth’ (22%); 
or ‘I will overturn, overturn, overturn it’ (Ezk 21”); 
or ‘The LorD revengeth,’ ete. (Nah 1"). The same 
emphatic repetition occurs also with the conjunc- 
tions, as when the words ‘We will arise and go 
and live and not die’ (Gn 43°) furnish us with a 
speaking picture of anxious impatience. Again, 
e double use of the conditional icle in ‘J, 
ye have done truly ... and ¢f ye have dealt we 
with Jerubbaal’ (Jg 9°*) serves very well as a 
reminder that the point was open to question. 
Once more, to indicate how well deserved a pun- 
ishment was, we have a repeated ‘ because, because’ 
(Ps 116); or ‘for, for’ (Is 1™)s or ‘therefore, 
therefore’ (5%); or ‘for, for’ (Jer 48™° ete. ; 
cf. Stilistsk, p. 159).—Emphasis is also aimed at in 
such words as ‘Get thee out of thy country, and 
from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house’ 
(Gn 12'), where a series of words is so arranged 
as to designate an ever-narrowing circle of persons. 
Abraham must separate himself from even the 
most intimate circle of his relations (cf. Jos 247), 
in order to follow the Divine call. Such a form 
of expression is known as a Climax, and examples 
of it meet us frequently in the Bible. Here area 
few: ‘His bread shall be fat, and he shall yield 
royal dainties’ (Gn 49”); ‘The children of Israel 
have not hearkened unto me, how then shall 
Pharaoh hear me?’ (Ex 6"); ‘theday .. . andthe 
night’ (Job 3*); ‘ungodly . . . sinners. . . scorn- 
ful’ (Ps 1); ‘my friend or brother’ (35"*) ; ‘ Forget 
thy own people and (even) thy father’s house’ 
(451°); ‘in the twilight, in the evening, in the 
black night’ (Pr 79); ‘Are they Hebrews... 
Israelites... of Abraham ... ministers of 
Christ?’ (2 Co 117); ‘which we have heard, 
which we have seen, which we have looked upon, 
and our hands have handled,’ ete. (1 Jn 1). Speci- 
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ally common is the Climax in connexion with the 
use of numbers: ¢.g. ‘He will deliver thee in siz 
troubles. yea in seven there shall no evil touch 
thee’ (Job 5%) ; ‘God hath spoken once, twice have 
I heard this’ (Ps 62"); ‘Give a portion to seven, 
and also to eight’ (Ec 11"); ‘two or three... 
four or tive’ (Is 17°); ‘for three transgressions and 
for four,’ etc. (Am 1%6- 911.18 91.46), ‘Of three 
things my heart is afraid, and before the fourth I 
fear greatly’ (Sir 26°); ‘Where two or three are 
gathered in my name,’ etc. (Mt 18%; of. Stilistik, 
p. 163f.). Quite similar is the phenomenon which 
presents itself in such expressions as, ‘They go 
from strength to strength’ (Ps 84"); ‘affording trom 
species to species’ (Ps 144% AV ‘all manner of 
store’); ‘from wickedness to wickedness’ (Sir 13# 
40'*), s.e. to ever new forms of wickedness ; ‘Add 
iniquity to their iniquity’ (Ps 69”); ‘The sinner 
heaps sin upon sin’ (Sir 3” 5°); ‘A chaste woman 
shows grace upon Seed (26%; cf. Jn 16 ‘grace for 
grace,’ t.e. ever self-renewing grace). 
_ 3. In conformity with the nature of their sub- 
jecte, the Biblical writers seek to invest their 
anguage with a high d of seriousness and 
cegntty: Both these qualities appear to be pre- 
udiced by certain peculiar forms of expression. 
The first of these is the Hyperbole, a figure which 
is undoubtedly employed in the Bible. hat is it 
but Hyperbole when the posterity of Abraham is 
compared to the sand upon the seashore (Gn 22!7 
etc.) ? Even a theologian like Flacius admits this 
(Clavis Script. Sacr. 1628, ii. p. 383 ff.). But we 
must also assign to the same category forms of 
expression like the following: ‘under every green 
tree’ (from Dt 12* to 2 Ch 28*); ‘The cities are great 
and walled up to heaven’ (Dt 1™* ete.); ‘though thou 
set thy nest among the stars’ (Ob*¢ etc.); ‘Saul 
and Jonathan were swifter than eagles’ (2S 1” 
etc.); ‘I am a worm,’ ete. (Ps 22°; of. Stilistik, 
pp. 69-77). But the employment of such expres- 
sions does not detract from the seriousness, not to 
speak of the truthfulness, of the style of Scripture. 
he Biblical writers simply conformed in this 
matter to the usage of their people and their time, 
and every hearer or reader of such expressions 
knew in what sense he must understand them. 
Nor will it be questioned that the same is the case 
with the examples of Litotes that occur in the 
Bible. Such are the following: ‘A broken and a 
* contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise’ (Ps 
517), te. wilt accept and praise; ‘The smoking 
flax shall he not quench’ (Is 42°), but supply with 
fresh oil; ‘ He setteth in a way that is not good’ 
(Ps 36') ; ‘Thou, Bethlehem, art not the least,’ etc. 
(Mt 2°); ‘when we were without strength’ (Ro 5°), 
s.c. laden with sin and guilt. It is true also of 
these and other expressions of a similar kind (cf. 
Stilistsk, pP. 45-50), that they were not strange to 
readers of the Biblical writings, but were a well- 
understood equivalent for the positive statement 
in each case. The same penane holds good of 
the examples of Irony in the Bible. For instance, 
we have ‘Go and prosper,’ etc. (1 K 22’), an ironi- 
cal imitation of the words of the false prophets; 
‘No doubt but ye are the peoples and wisdom shall 
die with you’ (Job 12%); ‘It pleased God by the 
foolishness 8 ipa to save them that believe’ 
(1 Co 1); ‘ Now ye are full, now ye are rich,’ ete. 
(48, cf. 2 Co 12!° 1219 1918), The Biblical writers 
were not afraid of prejudicing the seriousness of 
their utterances by resorting to Irony, nor had 
they any occasion to be afraid, seeing that every 
one knew to convert these ironical expressions into 
their opposite. Hence we find this figure employed 
even in utterances attributed to God: ‘Let them 
(the fulse gods) rise up and help you’ (Dt 32%); 
‘Go and cry to the gods whom ye fave chosen, let 
them deliver you’ (Jg 10%); ‘and give me to 


know’ (Job 38°» AV ‘answer thou me’); ‘Gather 
my saints together unto me’ (Ps 50°). Nay, even 
sayings of Jesus are reported which exhibit the use 
of lrony. Amongst these we do not include xaded- 
dere 7d Aotrdy kal dvawavecGe, AV and RV ‘Sleep 
on now and take your rest’ (Mt 26® || Mk 14%), for 
7d Norby means ‘ later,’ ‘ afterwards.’* But Iron 
is pene (cf. Stilistik, p. 43) in the words ‘ F 
we ye reject the commandment of God, that ye 
may keep B poles tradition’ (Mk 7°). There are othe: 
undoubted occurrences of the same figure, as, for 
instance, in Jn 7% ‘ Ye both know me, and ye know 
whence Iam.’ To the Biblical writers Irony was 
simply what it is to human speech in general—a 
means of heightening the effect of an utterance. 
A similar intention underlies the occurrence of 
Sarcasm in Scripture. There is a scoff in David's 
question to Abner, ‘Art thou not a valiant man?’ 
(1 S 2635), as well as in the exclamation ‘ How hast 
thou helped him that is without power !’ (Job 26), 
or the statement ‘As a jewel of gold in a swine’s 
snout, so is a fair woman which is without discre- 
tion’ (Pr. 11%). Then there are the numerous 
familiar passages in which the gods of the heathen 
are the object of satirical persiflage: ‘ Elijah 
mocked them and said, Cry aloud, for he is a god, 
either he is talking,’ etc. (1 K 18”; cf. Psa 115, 
Is 40 etc.). We have similar instances of satire 
in the question ‘Is this the city that men called the 
perfection of beauty, the joy of the whole earth ?’ 
(La 2"); in the afhrmation ‘They that be whole 
need not a physician’ (Mt 9"%); and in the indig- 
nant substitution of ‘concision’ (xararqu%}) for 
‘circumcision’ (xeptrqouy) in Ph 3* (ef. Stilistsk, 
pp. 42-45). The Biblical writers, in short, avail 
themselves of all natural means of reaching their 
end, to teach and to warn men. _ In this respect as 
in others their heart was filled with the wish ex- 
pressed by the apostle in the words ‘I desire to 
enenee my voice’ (Gal. 4”). 

4. The writers of Scripture songnt to give to 
their words that ennobling effect which springs 
from re to purity or chastity. Of this we find 
a considerable number of positive traces in the so- 
called Euphemisms such as the following: ‘Adam 
knew Eve his wife’ (Gn 4'-™; cf. v.27 19° & 2416 
38%, Nu 31% % Jeg 11% 19% 21, 18 1% 1K 1, 
Mt 1%, Lk 1%); ‘The sons of God came in unto 
the daughters of men’ (Gn 6; cf. 167 19% 29% 
30% 16 3g3- &- etc., Ps 51% etc.) ; ‘come near her’ 
(Gn 204, Lv 18", Dt 224, Is 8*, Ezk 18°) ; ‘to touch 
her’ (Gn 20%, Pr 6*, 1 Co 71); ‘die with’ (Gn 19" 
2619 30%t- 342-7 35” ete.) ; ‘Thou wentest up to thy 
father’s bed’ (49); ‘discover his fathers skirt’ 
(Dt 22% 27%); ‘she eateth,’ said of the adulteress 
(Pr 30%; cf. Sétwistik, p. 39); ‘Let the husband 
render unto the wife due benevolence’ (1 Co 7%). 
Another series is represented by euphemistic ex- 

ressions like the following: ‘the nakedness’ (Gn 
fast. Ex 20% 28, Lv 18% Q0uf., 1S 20°, Is 47%, 
La 18, Ezk 16% 221° 231); ‘her young one that 
cometh out from between her feet’ (Dt 28%); ‘he 
covereth his feet’ (Jg 3%, 1 S 24°, cf. Is 7) ; pect 
(Lv 15%: 9 164 Ezk 16% 23” 447 ete. ; of. Stilistik, 
pp. 36-38).—There are only a few where 
it appears to us that the Biblical writers might 
have shown a little more reserve in dealing with 
‘the secrets’ (Dt 25"). We have no exception to 
take to those instances in which ‘shame’ is 
employed (Is 20‘ 47%), for this is still a veiled 
epithet. But the impression of a want of delicacy 
is given by modes of speech like the following: 
‘He lifteth up the beggar from the dunghill,’ etc. 
(1S 28); ‘I did cast them out as the dirt in the 
streets’ (Ps 18%) ; ‘Thou didst make us as the off- 


* The present writer in his Stiéstik (p. 48) anticipated Pro- 
fessor Potwin (see Expos. Times ae 1, p. 48)), who rightly 
denies the presence of Irony in the above passage. 
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scouring,’ etc. (La 3%, 1 Co 4%); ‘ Dost thou pursue 
after a dead dog, after a flea?’(1S 24%); ‘AmI 
a dogs head?’ (28 3%); ‘a dead dog’ (9° 17°); 
‘The carcass of Jezebel shall be as dung upon the 
face of the earth’ (2 K 9”); ‘They made it a 
draught-house’ (107); ‘that they may eat their 
own dung,’ etc. (187 || Is 36%); ‘They became as 
dung for the earth’ (Ps 83"). Two facts, however, 
have to be taken into account with reference to 
such modes of expression. In the first place, they 
are in accordance with the fashion of earlier times, 
and were not so repugnant to men then as they are 
tous. But, further, the choice of such strong ex- 
pressions served in some of the p. es in question 
to increase the emphasis of the prophetic denuncia- 
tion. This latter point of view helps us also to 
explain and to excuse certain passages in Ezekiel, 
notably 16** and 23°%, We may assume that in 
these es the idolatry of Israel is described 
in such detail as ddultery, in order to deter sub- 
sequent generations from a repetition of this sin. 
At the same time, it must be admitted that the 
propnes could equally have achieved his purpose 

a different method of treatment. In like manner, 
the description of the ‘navel’ and the ‘ a 4d of 
the Shulammite (Ca 7**-) is somewhat too realistic 

5. The Biblical writers are by no means indiffer- 
ent to euphony in their style. 

(a) The very first words of the OT furnish 
evidence of this, the Heb. words béréshith bara 
(‘In the beginning created’) being an instance of 
the first means of securing euphony, namely Al- 
literation. Other instances of it are found in 
Néah yénahdménd ‘Noah shall comfort us’ (Gn 
5”); 8. n shémekha ‘ointment thy name’ (Ca 
18) ; ‘aphdar wa- épher ‘dust and ashes’ Be 1877, 
Job 30% 42°); ysshshim wé-shadrak ‘shall be as- 
tonished and shall hiss’ (1 K 9%, Jer 19° 49!” 501%); 
sunhd wé-sdsén ‘joy and gladness’ (Est 8'*-) ; héd 
wé-Addar ‘honour and majesty’ (Job 40, Ps 215 
D6 9 1 Ch 16%, Ps 104) 111°); shadmtr wa-shayith 
‘briers and thorns’ (Is 5° 7%*% 9% 10!” 274); 
edsin ewweé-sumhd ‘gladness and joy’ (Is 22% 357° 
514); shéd wa -sheber ‘desolation and destruc- 
tion’ (Is 51° 59’ 60'*); shommu shdmayim ‘ Be 
astonished, QO heavens’ (Jer 2%); kézim kazirt 
‘shall reap thorns’ (12!%) ; sar(r)éhem gorértm ‘ their 
princes are revolters’ (Hos 9°), etc. etc.; opepor 
cwrhp ‘this day a Saviour’ (Lk 2”). 

(5) In other ges we meet with expressions 
like toh wa-bohd ‘ waste and void’ (Gn 1, Jer 4%). 
These words exhibit what is called Assonance, a 
phenomenon which recurs in gérér u-mére ‘stubborn 
and rebellious’ (Dt 2]1® etc.) ; ’6yéb wé -’6réb ‘the 
enemy and the lier in wait’ (Ezr 8*") ; néstiy || kégty 
‘forgiven’ § ‘covered’ (Ps 32'); sddén || kdalén 
‘pride’ jj ‘shame’ (Pr 113); Aéy géy ‘Ah nation’ 
(I 1*) ; kt |) ydpht ‘ burning’ jl ‘beauty’ (3%) ; Ady 

‘Ah his glory’ (Jer 22!8); oxivos ‘mastic’ 
and wpivos ‘holm’ (Sus *%); xryvdv ‘ beasts’ and 
sTnvGy ‘birds’ (1 15”), In a good many in- 
stances Alliteration and Assonance are combined : 
ni‘ wa-ndd ‘a fugitive and a vagabond’ (Gn 4} 14); 
Kayin ‘Cain’ and kanithi ‘I have gotten’ (Gn 4!) ; 
ként ‘Kenites’ and én ‘ nest’ (Nu 24); ‘ Achan’ 
and ‘ Achor’ (Jos 7%); the frequently recurrin 
‘Cherethites and Pelethites’ as 88 1518 207, 1 
1% 4, 1 Ch 18) ; ’attad ‘atta ‘thou, now’ (1 K 217); 
‘antyyd (‘ poor’) ‘Andthéth (Is 10”); ‘ Jezreel’ and 
‘Israel’ (Hos 1*), ete. ; wropvela ‘ fornication’ and 
rornpla, ‘wickedness’ (Ro 1”); ¢@évov ‘envy’ and 
pévou ‘murder’ (25.), etc.; ef. Stilistik, pp. 287-295. 

(c) The superlative degree of this harmony of 
elements in style is observable in such collocations 
as the following: wayyakkirém wayyithnakkér 
‘and he knew them, and made himaott strange’ 
(Gn 427): wa -hdshimmotht . . . wé - shimémit 
‘and I will bring into desolation ... and they 


ae 
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shall be astonished’ (Lv 26%); shi’'a w-mésh0'A 
‘desolate and waste’ (Job 30° 38”, Zeph 15, Sir 
51%) ; "tm 16 ta’dmtnd kt 16 té’aménd ‘if ye will 
not believe, surely ye shall not be established’ 
(Is 7°); musdd mus(s)\dd ‘of founded foundation’ 
(28%), Many other instances might be cited of 
this species of Euphony, which is usually called 
Paronomasia or ominatio. The number is 
particularly increased by the very frequent ex- 
planations of Proper Names, which form a note- 
worthy feature in the style of the Hebrew historical 
boo Genesis we have the following combina- 
tions: ‘ddadmd ‘tillable land’ and ’dddém ‘man 
(Adam)’ (Gn 2"); ’ishsh&é ‘woman’ and ’tsh ‘man’ 
(v.23); shéth ‘Seth’ and shdéth ‘hath appointed’ 
(4%); yapht ‘shall enlarge’ and Ydphéth ‘Ja- 
pheth’ (977), eto.; cf. Stilssttk, p. 296. Elsewhere 
in the OT we have the following examples of 
Paronomasia: Méshe ‘Moses’ and mdshitht ‘I 
drew’ (Ex 2”) ; Léwt ‘Levi’ and yilldwi ‘the 
may be joined’ (Nu 18%); Afar& and hémar ‘hat 
dealt bitterly’ (Ru 1%) ; ’*Ldom and ’ddém ‘red’ (Is 
63"-) ; Jerusalem and shélomim ‘wholly’ (Jer 13); 
Solomon and shdlém ‘ peace’ (1 Ch 22%); Iérpos and 
wérpa (Mt 16'5), etc.; cf. Stilesttk, Pp. 295-298. 

(d) Euphony is aimed at also by making the 
same words recur at certain intervals. The various 
nuances that thus arise may be illustrated from 
the following groups of examples: (a) darikh 
‘blessed’ occurs at the at aati of a number of 
sentences in Dt 28**, This usage is called Ana- 
phora, and we note it also, for instance, in the 
@rér ‘cursed’ with which vv.!©!® commence; cf. 
also ‘I will sing . . . I will sing’ (Jg 5°); ‘Many 
... many’ (Ps 3! 3); ‘Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates... lift them up’ (24*>); ‘and it was full 

. « and it was full’ (Is 27>. 8); ‘Woe... woe,’ 
ete, (5% M- 18 0-33); ‘and I wil] cut off... and I 
will cut off,’ etc. (Mic 51 “™- 1%). ‘4li things are 
lawful for me, but, etc. . . . all things are lawful 
for me, but,’ etc. (1 Co 6!2); ‘Have we not power 
. « » have we not power?’ (9); ‘All our fathers 
...and all... and ... and all’ (10?>-4), 
etc.—(8) In‘ We perish, we all perish’ (Nu 171%), 
we find the same expression repeated at the end of 
two successive sentences—a method of securing 
Euphony which is called Epiphora. We encounter 
it again in the eleven times recurring ‘and all the 
people shall say Amen’ of Dt 27%; cf. ‘Take 
them alive... take them alive’ (1 K 20)}™); and 
we tind at the end of sentences repetitions like the 
following: ‘the king of glory’ (Ps 24'%»); ‘shall 
be bowed down’ (Is 2-1"); ‘when he raiseth up,’ 
etc. (vv. 1b); ‘shall lament her’ (Ezk 321) ; 
‘as a child’ (1 Co 13"); ‘so am I’ at the close of 
three sentences (2 Co 11”); ‘in watchings often 


». + wait’ (271), etc.; ‘ Vanity . vanity’ 
(Ec 12); ‘Hope that is seen is not hope’ (Ro 8”) ; 
‘Rejoice in the LORD .. . rejoice’ (Ph 4*), etc.— 
(6) Specially frequent is the attempt to secure 
Euphony by making the same word end one sen- 
tence and degin the next—the so-called Anadi- 
plosis. The earliest example of it in the Bible is 
shéphékh dam h@ ddim b@ddam damé yishsha- 
pee ‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 

is blood be shed’ (Gn 9°); ‘The kings came and 
fought, then fouglit,’ etc. (Jg 5); ‘. . . the way, 
but the way,’ etc. (Ps 1%); ‘and gathered them- 
selves together, yea ... gathered themselves 
together’ (35!%>); Jabésh (‘1s clothed’), ldbash 
(Ps 931); lakhén yéyéltl Mo'ab lé-Mée'ab kulloh 
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yéyélil ‘therefore shall Moab howl, for Moab shall 
every one howl’ (Is 16’); ha-kéz bd, 64 ha-kéz ‘the 
end is come, it is come the end’ (Ezk 7°), etc. ; 
‘That which the palmerworm hath left hath the 
locust eaten, and that which the locust hath left 
hath the cankerworm eaten,’ etc. (J] 1‘) etc.; ‘In 
him was life, and the life,’ ete. (Jn 1); ‘ Faith 
cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
Christ’ (Ro 10!"); ‘He that soweth sparingly, 
sparingly shall he also reap’ (2 Co 9°) ;sx ‘The trying 
of your faith worketh patience, but let patience,’ 
etc. (Ja 1*) ete; cf. Stuistik, pp. 208-304. 

iv. PECULIARITIES OF STYLE FOR WHICH A PRE- 
FERENCE IS SHOWN BY PARTICULAR CLASSES OF 
SCRIPTURE WRITERS.—1. In certain parts of the 
Bible the so-called ‘lower’ style is employed, while 
others are marked by the use of a ‘higher’ style. 
The difference may be observed even by readers of 
the Bible who have no acquaintance with Hebrew. 
They will note how in certain portions of the OT 
the employment of metaphorical expressions has 
@ special vogue. Every one is familiar with the 

hrase ‘daughter of Zion,’ t.e. the inhabitants of 

ion, and at times=Zion itself. But where do 
we meet with this phrase for the first time in the 
OT? From the beginning of Genesis we may read 
straight on to 2 K 19 before we encounter it, and 
the peers yee named is the only one in the 
historical s of the OT where it occurs. How 
has it found its way here? Simply because in this 
passage we have a report of words spoken by 

saiah (cf. Is 37%), in whose writings this and similar 


Saar are found repeatedly (18 10° 32 16! 224 2310. 12 
73 ; cf. [Deutero-] Is 47! > © 522621). The reader 


of the English Bible may, further, remark how, for 
instance, in the Book of Isaiah, the beautiful meta- 
oe of darkness and light are employed (5% 8” 

- etc.), and how at one time the hosts of the 
enemy and at another time the Divine judgments 
figure in the oracles of this prophet as irresistible 
floods (87 28!" ete,). Any ordinary reader of the 
Bible will notice, again, how in Isaiah there are 
far more questions and exclamations than in the 
Book of Kings. For instance, ‘ How is the faith- 
ful city become an harlot !’ (17); ‘Woe unto the 
wicked !’ (3); ‘O my people !’ (v.4) ; ‘ Woe unto 
them !’ ete. (5%); ‘Woe is me!’ ete. (6°); ‘ Bind 
up the testimony!’ (8); ‘Shall the axe?’ ete. 
(1015); ‘ This pore not!’ (23%). Nor can 
the reader of this book help noticing the dialogues 
and monologues it contains. How lifelike, for 
instance, are the words ‘ The voice said, Cry, and 
he (the person formerly addressed) said, What 
shall I cry?’ followed by the answer of the first 
speaker, ‘All flesh is grass,’ etc. (407) The same 
a excites our admiration in ‘Can a woman 
orget her sucking child?’ etc.; ‘Yea, they may 
forget . . . Behold, I have,’ etc. (40°) or in the 
question ‘ Wherefore have we fasted,’ etc. (58°), 
etec.; cf. Stilisttk, pp. 229-231. But the reader of 
the original text of the OT will recognize much 
more clearly still that certain portions and even 
whole books are distinguished from others by a 
higher style. He will observe that many com- 
ponents of the Hebrew vocabulary are used only in 
certain ges. For instance, there is no occur- 
rence in Gn 1-4% of he’ézin ‘give ear,’ a synonym 
of shdma ‘hear’ which is used in 3°, On the 
other hand, he’éztn, which is translated ‘ hearken’ 
in 4%, recurs in the following additional passages : 
Ex 15'%, Nu 238 (one of the Balaam oracles), Dt 
1% 321, Jg 5°, 2Ch 24! (perhaps an imitation of 
Is 64°), Neh 9” (in a prayer), Job 91° ete., Ps 5? 
etc., Pr 174, Is 1% 29 89 283 39° 483 514 64% Jer 1315, 
Hos 5}, J] 1°. The same is the case with the word 
'ymra ‘speech,’ which likewise does not occur prior 
to Gn 4”, and after that is preferred to its synonym 
dabar only in the following passages: Dt 32? 33}, 


all 
baru 
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28 22%), Ps 12’ etc., Pr 30°, Is 5% 28% 20% 32°, 
La 2%7, Consequently, the choice of these two 
words suffices to bring Gn 4* into connexion with 
other portions of the OT where the same com 
tively rare terms occur (cf. Sti#istik, pp. 277-283). 
To take other two illustrations of a similar kin 
the dative ‘to them’ is expressed by the us 
lahém in Gn 3 etc., but by éémé in the following 

; Gn 9%. 37> Dt 32% % 333 Job 3 ete. 
(10 times), Ps 2 etc. (21 times), Pr 23™, Is 164 23} 
2614. 16 305 358 43° 447- 18 48% §38(2), La pis. 22 gle. 6 
Hab. 2". Again, ‘man’ is expressed by ‘ddam 
from Gn 1¥ onwards, but ’énésh is the term selected 
in the Sonz of Moses (Dt 32%) as well as in Job 4" 
etc. (18 times), Ps 8° etc. (12 times), Is 8 137-3 
246 338 517 12 562, Jer 20", 2 Ch 14”; cf. the Aram. 
"nash in Ezr 4"! 64, Dn 2) ete. 

2. The portions of the OT which are charac- 
terized by the ‘higher’ style embrace the two 
categories of dddresses and poéms. This may be 
noted clearly enough, we think, by comparing the 
Book of Isaiah and the Psalms with one another. 
For instance, Is 12° reads— 


*I have nourished and brought up childrem, 
and they have rebelled against me. 
The ox knoweth his owner, 
and the ass his master’s crib ; 
but Israel doth not know, 
my people doth not consider.’ 


Here we find that peculiar construction of clauses 
to which, so far as the present writer is aware, the 
name ‘parallelismus membrorum’ was first given 
by Robert Lowth in the Fourteenth of his famous 
Praletiones de poest Hebreorum (Oxonil, 1753). 
But this ideal rhythm (explained psychologically 
and comparatively in Stiltstik, pp. 307-311) is not 
met with everywhere in Tein, For instance, 
when we read ‘When ye come to appear before 
me, who hath required this at your hand to tread 
my courts?’ etc. (1!*4), it would be precarious here 
to attribute to the author an aim at parallelismus 
membrorum. As little can any such intention be 
detected in sentences like ‘In that day a man 
shall cast his idols of silver and his idols of gold, 
which they made each one for himself to worship, 
to the moles and to the bats’ (2). Such instances 
occur frequently in the prophetical books; and if 
these contain also sentences which exhibit the 


parallelismus membrorum, it must be remembered 


that the higher form of prose, as employed especi- 
ally by good speakers,was not without a certain 
kind of lc ela: This is pointed out by no leas an 
authority than Cicero in the words ‘Isocrates primus 
intellexit etiam in soluta oratione, dum versum 
effugeres, modum tamen et numerum quendam 
oportere servari’ (Brutus, viii. 32); and we find 
a confirmation of his statement when we examine 
the opening words of his own First Oration against 
Catiline: ‘Quousque, tandem, abutere, Catilina, 
patientia nostra? Quamdiu etiam furor iste tuus 
nos eludet ? Quem ad finem sese effrenata iactabit 
audacia?’ The word ndb?, indeed, means liter- 
‘speaker’ (cf. the present writer's Offen- 
7 begriff des AT, i. 71-78), and prophecies 
as such could be co-ordinated with the productions 
of poets only if ald prophetical utterances bore 
upon them the characteristic marks of poetical 
compositions. But no one would venture to assert 
this, for instance, of Zec 1-8 or of the Books of 
Haggai and Malachi. The last-named portions of 
the OT lack even those elements of the higher 
diction described above, (1). Further, the author 
of Ps 74° did not count himself rata for 
he says expressly of the age in which he lived, 
‘There is no more any prophet’ (see, further, 
Stilistik, p. 318 f.). os 
A characteristic feature of the OT prophecies is 
that they begin with a Divine utterance, which they 
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then go on to develop. For instance, the Book of 
- Isaiah contains at the outeet God’s declaration ‘I 
have nourished and brought up children,’ ete. 
(vv. 8%), which the prophet as God’s interpreter 
(3°) then illustrates in detail. Note the words 
‘2 hey have forsaken the LORD,’ ete. (1*), and 
‘Unless the LORD of Hosts had left us,’ etc. (v.°). 
Many similar instances will be found in Stilisti ; 

. 255f. Another peculiarity of the style of the 

rophete is that many of them commence with 
censure, then speak of the punishment of the im- 

nitent, and close with the announcement of 
neliverance for the godly. This order is found, 
for instance, in Am 71-9" [on 9°" see Driver, Joel 
and Amos, PP. 119-123}, Hos 12-2%, Is 1%-2* 2°-46, 
Mic 4% 0-18 51! ete, 

The true relation of the Prophets of Israel to 
poetry consists, in the opinion of the present 
writer, in the circumstance that here and there 
they inte their addresses with poetical com- 
positions, Thus in Is 5'* we have a ‘song’ about 
the vineyard of Jahweh, and a arrigatd frequent are 

yes which reproduce the rhythm of the lament 
or the dead (the kind). This i hela which re- 
sembles the elegiac measure of the Romans, is heard 


in such passages as Am 5*— 
‘The virgin of Israel is fallen, 
she shall no more rise, 
She is forsaken upon her land, 
there is none to raise her.’ 


The same sa hag is found also in the Prayer of 
38 ; 


Hezekiah in 10-9, Another ‘elegy’ occurs in 
Jer 9u— 
‘ And I will make Jerusalem heaps, 
and a den of dragons, 
And I will make the cities of Judah desolate, 
without an inhabitant.’ 


And such ‘elegies’ recur in v.47, Ezk 19% 4 26” 
(‘How art thou destroyed,’ etc.) 273-8 gst. 
322m 16. 198. See, further, art. POETRY, vol. iv. p. 5. 
3. The structure of the other poetical parts af the 
OT (cf. wxp ‘ my works,’ car’ 4. Ps 45") is not easy to 
determine. But certain conclusions may be affirmed 
with confidence, and the first of these is that the 
rhythm of ancient Hebrew poets does not consist 
in the alternation of short and long syllables. 
W. Jones held, indeed (Poeseos Astatice Com- 
mentarss, London, 1774, cap. ii.), that the poems of 
the OT exhibit a regular succession of syllables of 
difierent quantity, such as we find in Arabic poems. 
But he was able to por his point only by altering 
the punctuation and by allowing the Hebrew poets 
great freedom in the matter of prosody. The con- 
clusion on this subject reached by the present 
writer in StwWssttk (p. 341) is maintained also 
Sievers (§ 58): ‘ Hebrew metre is not quantitative 
In the same sense as the classical.’ Hence it is 
now admitted in all the more recent literature on 
Hebrew poetry, that the rhythm of the latter is 
based peor e alternation of unaccented and 
accented syllables. Still there are various nuances 
to be observed in the views held by those who 
have investigated this subject. G. Bickell (Metri- 
ces Biblice Ravan. etc., 1879, etc.) holds that ‘the 
metrical accent falls regularly upon every second 
liable.’ But, in order to make this law apply to 
the Psalms, he has either removed or added some 
2600 vowel syllables and ve sed some 3811 
changes, as is pointed out by J. Ecker in his brochure, 
‘ Protessor G. Bickell’s Carmina Veteris Testament 
metrice das neueste Denkmal auf dem Kirchhof der 
hebriiischen Metrik’ (1883). Nevertheless, Bickell 
has adhered to his principle, and gives us his 
transcription, for instance, of Job 32° thus— 


* Ze ir’ani leydmim 
‘attém sabim yeshishim 
Al-kén zahdlt wa'ira’ 
Mehavvoth dé’i ’éthkhenm. 
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That is to say, he makes Elihu speak in Iambic 
Tetrameter Catalectic. But, in order to reach 
this result, he introduces in v.% the superfluous 
word sdbim ‘ grey-headed,’ while in v.% he robs 
eahaltt of ita ending -t, which in Hebrew is the 
characteristic of the Ist person singular. In spite 
of such objections, Duhm in his Commentary on 
Job (Kurzer Hdcom. 1897, p. 17) accepted without 
reservation Bickell’s theory of the rhythm of 
ancient Hebrew poetry. rwards, however, he 
rightly abandoned it (in his Commen on the 
Psalms in the same series, 1899, Einleit. § 24). 
The falsity of Bickell’s view is demonstrated by 
the present writer in StsJisttk (p. 339f.), and in 
like manner Sievers (§ 55) declares, ‘I can take no 
further account of Bickell’s *—A preferable 
view of the rhythmical character of OT poetry is 


that which is represented “ou y by J. Ley. 
esooring to this theory, the aiiciant Hebrew 
poets paid re; only to the accented syllables 


(cf., on this point, Séslistik, pp. 330-336). But 
even the advocates of this view are divided into 
two schools. The majority (6g. Duhm, Psalmen, 
1899, p. xxx) hold that the Hebrew poets aimed at 
an equal number of ‘rises’ in the Sorresponaius 
lines. To this group belongs also Sievers (of. a5 5 

and 88 of his Metrische Sttdien, 1901, Bd.i.). But 
Budde and still more the present writer have come 
to the conclusion that a Hebrew poet aimed at 
nothing more than the essential symmetry of the 
lines that answer to one another in his poem. 
This may be obeerved, for instance, in the follow- 
ing four passages : ‘Be instructed, ye judges of 
the earth’ (Ps 2!), ‘and rejoice with trembling’ 
(v.%>), ‘and ye ish from the way’ (v.!), and 
‘blessed are all they that put their trust in him’ 


(v.124), Our conclusion is co ed also by the 
petra compositions which are sung by the in- 
abitants of Palestine at the present day (see 


Stilisttk, PP. 337, 843). Cornill (Die metrischen 
Sticke des Buches Jeremia, 1901, p. viii) supporte 
the same view, so far at least as the Book of 
Jeremiah is concerned: ‘For J. an exact 
correspondencé of the various stichot was not a 
formal principle of his metrical system.’ Duhm, 
it is true, in his Commen Jeremiah (Kurver 
Hdcom. 1901) remarks on : In all Jeremiah’s 
poetical compositions the stichos contain three and 
two ‘‘rises” alternately.’ But, to make good his 
theory, he has to deny to Jeremiah a e like 
2*13 because ‘the metre of Jeremiah is wanting’ in 
it. Such aconclusion, however, would be valid only 
if he were able to adduce other, Saar enh reasons 
for the excision of yal gs e e urges, indeed, 
that v.‘ contains a notice of the Divine com- 
mission to Jeremiah. But thisis nothing strange ; 
such notes occur very frequently in Jeremiah an 

the later Prophets (see the passages in Stslistik, 
p. 174). Moreover, vv.™* of the same chapter are 
allowed by Duhm himself to be Jeremish’s, and 
yet v.™- is followed by a fresh call, ‘O sone een 
see ye the word of the LORD,’ quite in the manner 
in which v.‘ follows upon v.™ Further, Duhm 
thinks himself entitled to deny 2°” to Jeremiah 
because the people of the LORD are addressed in v.‘ 
as ‘house of Jacob,’ a designation which Duhm 
believes to be unused except by later writers. 
But ‘house of Jacob’ occurs also in Is 2 and 8", 
both of which passages are regarded by Duhm 
himself (in Nowack’s Hdkom.) as Isaianic; and 
the same expression is found in Am 3% and Mic 2’ 
3°, passages which cannot be attributed to ‘later 
writers.’ Finally, Duhm’s view of Jer 2*}* raises 
the difficulty that Israel is treated in v.* as a 
feminine, but in v.’* as a masculine, subject. But, 
if v.% is the sequel of v.", Israel is naturally treated 
as masculine, because it has just been designated 
in v.43 by the masculine word ‘am ‘people.’ In 
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any case, it may be added, the supposed interpolator 
of vv.“ knew nothing of the metrical system 
which Duhm attributes to Jeremiah, else he would 
have accommodated the form of these verses to 
their surroundings. Hence the present writer is 
unable to accept Duhm’s view as to ‘the metre 
of Jeremiah,’ quite apart from the fact that, 
according to our foregoing contention (see above, 
(2)), Jeremiah was not a poet. 

4. Some interesting features of style occur 
eporadically in various parts of the OT.—(a) There 
are alphabetical acrostics. The present writer 
cannot, indeed, admit that Nah 1*° belongs to 
this cate oy but see art. NAHUM in vol. iii 
p. 475], which, however, probably includes Ps 9f., 
and certainly Ps 25. 34. 37. 111 f. 119. 145, Pr 31'*%!, 
La 1-4, and Sir 51%, as is shown by the recently 
discovered Heb. text (cf., further, Stilistik, pp. 
357-359). There is another species of acrostic 
which we do not believe to be found in the OT. 
The letters, for instance, with which the lines of 
Ps 110'>-¢ commence are not intended to point to 
syow, as the name of Simon the Maccabee, who 
reigned B.C. 142-135. That such is the case is 
represented, indeed, by Duhm (Kurzer Hdcom. 
1899, ad loc.) as unquestionable. But, in the first 
place, it is surely awkward that the alleged 
acrostic should include only part of the poem. 
Secondly, as has been shown by Gaster (Academy, 
19th May 1892), the name Shimon is written upon 
the coins (where the vowel letters are relatively 
rare) 40 times with and only once without the 1. 
Yet the latter is the way in which, upon Duhm’s 
theory, it would be written in Ps 110. Once 
more, the clause ‘until I make thine enemies thy 
footstool’ (v.'>) would be in glaring opposition to 
the statement of 1 Mac 14“ that Simon was to 
hold office ‘until a trustworthy prophet should 
arise.’ The former (Ps 110'>) Eo cmiees the highest 
ecere of triumph for the king who is there 
addressed, the latter (1 Mac 14“) reminds Simon 
that his choice to be prince was subject to recall.— 
(5) Other poetical compositions in the OT are 
marked by frequent use of the figure Anadiplosis 
described above (iii. (5)). Such is the case with 
the fifteen psalms (120-134). For instance, the 
‘dwell’ of ‘that I dwell in the tents of Kedar’ 
(Ps 120) is taken up again in the ‘dwell’ of ‘my 
soul hath long dwelt with him’ (v.™). Again, the 
two lines ‘that hateth peace’ (v.%) and ‘I am for 
peace’ (v.™) have a connecting link in the word 

4 e same characteristic is still more 
marked in Ps 121, as may be seen from the clauses 
‘From whence shall 
‘My help cometh from the Lorp’ (v.*). The 
familiar title of these fifteen psalms ‘Songs of 
Degrees’ (AV; RV ‘Songs of Ascents’) has refer- 
ence, in opinion of the present writer, to their 
rhythmical peculiarity as well as to their destina- 
tion to be sung by the caravans of pilgrims 
journeying to Je em (cf. Stilistik, BP. 302-304). 
—(c) Rhyme is found in the poetry of the OT only 
in the same sporadic fashion as in the plays of 
Shakespeare (where, ¢.g., ‘rise’ rhymes with ‘eyes’ 
at the close of Hamlet, Act 1., Scene ii., or ‘me’ 
with ‘see’ in Act IlI., at the end of Ophelia’s 


r) ). Rhyme of this kind may be observed in 
the very earliest pdieary of the OT, 
namely Gn 4*, where kélt ‘my voice’ rhymes 
with ‘imrdtht ‘my speech.’ But such rhymes, 


which could not readily be avoided in Hebrew, 
are not found at the end of every line of an OT 

em. H. Grimme claims, indeed (in an article 
entitled ‘ Durchgereimte Gedichte im AT’ in Bar- 
denhewer’s Biblische Studien, Bd. vi. 1901), to 
have discovered poems of this kind in Ps 45. 54 
and Sir 44'**, But our suspicions are awakened 
at the very outset by the circumstance that the 


my help come?’ (v.'>) and’ 
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poet does not exercise his rhyming skill at tha 
opening of his composition (Ps 45%). Grimme 
offers, 1t is true, a scansion of the verse, mark- 
ing it as he does with the sign of arsis, but 
he cannot point to the presence of rhyme in it. 
Further, with reference to the following lines, are 
we to hold that the t considered an identity of 
final consonants (as in ’ornékh and 'abtkh of v. } 
to amount to rhyme, although the standing an 
correct conception of the latter demands an asson- 
ance of the preceding vowel, such as is heard even 
in the rime sufisante (e.g. in ‘ soupir’ and ‘ désir’) 
of the French? Again, Grimme, in order to 
establish a rhyme between the end of v.* and v.®, 
drops in v.® the closing word (Jé6lam) of the MT, 
and alters the preceding words. In like manner 
he trans the words in v.“, and again drops 
two words in v., Lastly, all the rhymes which 
Grimme discovers in Ps 45 consist simply of the 
assonance of the pronominal suffix - and he 
increases the number by pean the masculine 
form for ‘thy,’ namely - @ same as the 
feminine form, namely -khk. Thus instead of the 
MT hddarékha (v.%), ‘thy majesty,’ he would 
ronounce hiddruekh, a course of procedure which 
is shown to be wrong by R. Kittel in his treatise 
Ueber die Notwendigkest und Moglichkett einer 
neuen Ausgabe der hebrdtschen Bibel (1901), §§ 
62-68. The weakest point in Grimme’s contention 
is found in the circumstance that the rhymes he 
discovers depend upon an assonance of a series of 
ronouns, which could not be avoided in Hebrew. 
hy should not the com of Ps 45 have placed 
at the end of v.© a word to rhyme with the final 
lé‘6lam of v.°? At all events, the tradition which 
allowed Jé‘élém to stand at the end of v.*, knew 
nothing of any intention on the part of the author 
of Ps 45 to provide all the lines of hie with 
rhymes. Grimme’s attempt to demonstrate the 
presence of rhyme in Ps 54 and Sir 44'-"* must 
eq be pronounced a failure (see the present 

i brochure, Neweste Prinzipien der alttest. 
Krittk geprijt, 1902, p. 24). 

5. The last feature we wish to notice as dis- 
coverable in the,stylistic structure of the OT is 
the construction of strophes. Those scholars who 
at present are disposed to co-ordinate the pro- 
phecies and the porns of the OT, speak of strophes 
also in the Book of Isaiah, discovering them, for 
instance, in 2°!) vv.!?"!7 and vv.#%, But even an 
orator may unfold his subject in sections cf nearly 
equal length, and may conclude each of these 
with the same sentence, the so-called Epiphora 
(see above, iii. (5d8)). Lately, the opening of the 
Book of Amos has been a favourite field for 
attempte to discover a strophic structure. The 
earlier attempts are examined in Séwistik, pp. 
347-352, and Sievers (i. § 103) agrees with the 
judgment expressed there by the present writer. 

ut a renewed effort of the same kind has been 
niade by Lihr in his Untersuchungen zum Buche 
Amos, 1901. He proposes to regard the four pro- 

hecies against Damascus, Gaza, Ammon, and 

oab (13-5 vv.*8 vv.)%!5 21-8) as four strophes, each 
consisting of 4+2+4 stichoi. But, in order to 
make out this uniformity, he is ccmpelled in 1° 
to reckon the object ‘ Gilead’ as the fourth stichos. 
Similarly, in 2) the fourth stichos has to be made 
up simply of dassid (‘into lime’). Short parts of 
sentences have thus to be counted as whole lines, 
although in the corresponding passage of the pro- 
phecy against Ammon (18-15) a whole clause (‘that 
they might enlarge their border,’ v.!*>8) is found 
which Léhr himself takes as the fourth stichos of 
the ‘strophe’ 1%. The creating of stichos in 
such a fashion, in order to form strophes, appears 
to the present writer to be an artificial procedure, 
the responsibility for which belongs, not to the 
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propbet Amos but to modern upholders of the 
theory that the Prophets of Israel meant to 
employ ‘strophes.’ Our view of the matter is 
that of Cornill in the Theol. Rundschav (1901, 
p. 414f.). Sievers (Metrische Untersuchungen, it. 
p. 473) gives up the attempt to establish an exact 
equality between corresponding lines, for, accord- 
ing to him, 1°» (‘ because they have threshed,’ etc.) 
contains four feet, while v.© has five, v.¥" six, and 
2!> seven.—In the real of the OT there are 
not a few traces of an aim at a strophic structure. 
The latter cannot be denied, for instance, to the 
author of Ps 2, who evidently meant to exhaust 
his subject in four sets of three verses each. Such 
an aim was connected also with the construction 
of alphabetical acrosti¢s (see above, (4)). What, 
for instance, are the twenty-two groups of eight 
verses each of which Ps 119 is made up, but strophes? 
Such divisions of a poem are at times indicated 
even externally. We have an instance of this in 
the occurrence of quite similar clauses, ‘Surely 
every man at his best estate is wholly vanity ’ and 
‘Surely every man is vanity,’ in Ps 39°" and v.1», 
In 42°11 43°, again, we have the thrice repeated 
‘Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and why 
art thou disquieted within me?’ and there are a 
many similar ‘refrains’ in the Psalter (cf. 467: 
49)2- & 57% 11 13610. % etc., see Stilistik, p. 346 f.). 

v. CONCLUSION.—1. In so far as the stylistic 
diff-rences between Biblical writings depend upon 
the choice of words, the style is not without sig- 
n.fsance for the purposes of literary criticism. 
This is proved in the present writer's Hinlett. ins 
AT, pp. 147-151, and its truth reaffirmed, in reply 
to recent doubts expressed by W. H. Cobb, and 
defended, with fresh vaacarial 8, in the Eapository 
Times, xiii. (1901) p. 134. For instance, the rela- 
tive pronoun is expressed by wWe in Is 1): #». 2%. 
2}. Sb. 0b Sia. Ma hut 3 is not met with till 40™ and 
43", Again, the negative 24 may be counted at 
least sixteen times in Is 1-6. Yet how easily we 
might have had at least one occurrence of 53, the 
word used in 40™ 4377 44°, Now, these and other 
words selected in cha. 40 ff. belong to the vocabulary 
of the ‘higher’ style of the Hebrews, and it is a 
fact that in chs. 1 ff. Isaiah cultivates the most 
elegant mode of writing. Why should he, then, 
have avoided in these chapters all those elements 
of the higher style for which a preference is shown 
in chs. 40ff.? Such conduct would be all the more 
incomprehensible, seeing that the most of the 
linguistic peculiarities which mark Is 40 ff. concern 
expressions which, on account of their frequency, 
are employed without deliberate choice and almost 
without consciousness.—But a number of the more 
recent expounders of the OT have thought to 
discover a critical touchstone also in features of 
Biblical style which do not depend upon the choice 
of words. Duhm, for instance, says in his Com- 
mentary on Isaiah in Nowack’s Hdkom. p. 30: 
‘ The fate of the unknown city is depicted in 3% 
in too elegiac a strain to allow of our assigning 
these verses to Isaiah.’ He has in view the words 
‘Thy men shall fall by the sword, and thy mighty 
in the war,’ etc. But to say that this is ‘in too 
elegiac a strain’ is simply a oe opinion, 
whose correctness is not proved by Duhm, and 
cannot be proved. For the strongest expres- 
sions of grief over the catastrophes that over- 
hang Israel are given utterance to by Isaiah in 


other , such as 15% and 6'!-8, which are 
allowel by Dahm himeelf to-be genuinely Isaianic. 
A number of similar critical judgments, which 
have been built in recent times upon the manner- 
isms of style in certain portions of the OT, are 
examined in the present writer’s brochure, Neueste 
Pl aaa der alttest. Kritik geprift, 1902, pp. 
19. 


-was the supreme director of Israel’s ny 
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2. The differences in style between various books 
of Scripture have a special significance from the 
point of view of the history o religion. It isa 
weighty circumstance that Nathan’s prophecy, 
which 1s found in 28 7>-6, is reproduced some- 
what differently in 1 Ch 17!°>25, and that the oracle 
of Is 2?* has another form in Mic 4!*, From this 
we gather that the Israelites of earlier times cared 
for nothing more than to preserve the contents of 
revelation in their essential identity. The form 
was of importance only in so far as it served for 
the preservation of the contents, and thus, even with 
the Prophets, the form was the human element. 
God permitted His interpreters to make use of the 
language of their own time. If this statement 
required proof, it would be found in such facts as 
the following. In the 2h) shhh writings the 
two forms for the pronoun ‘1,’ namely ’andkhé and 
"dnt, stand to one another in the following ratios : 
—in Amos as 10: 1, in Hosea as 11: 11, in Micah 
as 1; 2, in Jeremiah as 35:51, in Ezekiel as 
1 (36%) ; 138, in Daniel as 1 (10") : 23, in Haggai as 
0:4, in Zec 1-8 as 0:9, in Malachi as 1: 8. 
Then in the historical books, Samuel has 48 
"andkht to 50 ’dnt, Kings 9 to 45, Ezra 0 to 2, 
Nehemiah 1 to 15, Chronicles 1 (1 Ch 17! 28 73) 
to 30, Esther 0 to 6. A number of other evidences 
will be found in the present writer’s article ‘ Pro- 
phecy and History’ in the Exzposit Times, xi. 
(1900) pp. 305-310. The above assertion that the 
form of the language is the human element in the 
Bible, is subject only to the reservation that the 
contents of a prophecy were naturally not without 
influence upon its form, and this was the case 
also with the spirit which animated the pro- 
phets (Mic 38, Is 8" etc.). But we are convinced 
that there is still another point to be observed. 
When, for instance, we read ‘They pierced my 
hands and my feet’ (Ps 22'*), the present writer 
cannot believe this sentence to have been written 
without the co-operation of the Divine alae ics 

uc 
expressions were meant to pre-establish a harmony 
between the Old and the New Covenant, so that 
believers who lived under the new dispensation 
might be strengthened in their faith by noticing 
ry oat gt of such features in the earlier history 
of ’s saving purpose. 

LITERATURE.—In addition to the works mentioned in the 
introductory part of the above vghine Pig resent writer's 
St , Rhetorik, Poetik, in Bezug a che Litteratur 
komparativisch dargestelit (1900) may 
hg Sn chop may be ae Paes J. Grimm's 
and Ed. Sievers’ Metrische ij ungen, 2 ED - (1901 
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i. Distinction between Metaphor and Symbol. 

li. Symbols in Scripture. 

iii, Symbolical actions: (A) in common life; (B) in the re- 
ligious life; (a) constant or usual actions; (b) unusual 
actions. The symbolical actions in the prophetical 
literature. 


i. DISTINCTION BETWEEN METAPHOR AND SymM- 


BOL.—Both t terms stand for something which 
is not used its barest literal sense or for its 
proper purpoge. Both describe methods which are 
employed to give concrete expression to ideas be- 


lonzing to the realm of spirit. But what the 
Metuphor is in the sphere of speech, that the 
Symbol is in the sphere of things. ‘Metaphorical’ 
apps to expressions, ‘ symbolical’ is an attribute 
of objects and actions. How closely allied the two 
conceptions are is shown by the fact that in familiar 
speech the terms are occasionally interchanged. 

or instance, we recently met with this sentence: 
‘If the ordinary man is to fulfil the command to 
love God above everything, the word ‘‘love” must 
be understood merely as a symbolical (sinndiWldlich] 
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designation for two dispositions of mind for which 
there is no more fitting expression’ (Die Grenzboten, 
1900, p. 447). The correct term here would be 
‘metaphorical,’ not ‘ symbolical.’ 

The varieties of Metaphor which occur in Biblical 
literature are enumerated and explained in the 
present writer's Stiuistik, Rhetorik, Poetik, in Bezug 
auf die Biblische Litteratur komparativisch darge- 
stellé (1900). But the notions of ‘Symbol’ or 
‘symbolical’ could not be handled there, because 
they have not to do with a sphere in which lan- 
guage is the agency at work. Hence the explana- 
tion there given (pp. 93-109) of Metaphor and the 
present article will be found to supplement one 
another. 

ii. SYMBOLS IN SCRIPTURE.—The extent to which 
symbolism pervades the Biblical] literature is a 
doubtful question. The following may be regarded 
as the surest instances :— 

(a) The word ‘dshéra, which had all along, in the 
sense of ‘gracious,’ been an attribute of ‘Astarte, 
and hence appears also as a personal name for her 
(1 K 15% [=2 Ch 15'§} 18", 2 K 217 23* 7), came in 
later times to be used mainly as the name for the 
symbol of this goddess, namely a tree, in allusion 
to the fruitfulness of the life of nature (Ex 34%, 
Dt 75 ete., 2Ch 34’).—Further, the hammanim 
(Lv 26%, Is 178 27°, Ezk 6%, 2 Ch 145 34*7 e¢ al.) 
were miniature obelisks, which represented the 
sun’s rays. They were symbols ot the sun-yod 
who in Phen. inscriptions is called son Sy3 or Sys 
anon, and the like (cf. Bloch, Phon. Glossar, p. 22). 
—The mazzebéth, again (‘pillars,’ Gn 28% etc.), 
were not set up on their own account. They were 
not meant to be dwelling-places of the Deity, but 
were symbols, expressive of gratitude for a Divine 
revelation (Gn 28” 31) etc.) ; primitive altars (cf. 
Ex 20%, Is 19°) ; allusions to the rock (Zur), which 
formed the surest ground of trust for Israel (Dt 
32-15-18 ete, ; Stilistik, p. 995..5,); or they were 
baat of the twelve tilics i Tarael (Ex 244, cf. 
1 K 18°), 

(5) It is equally unmistakable that the visible 
dwelling-place of God, t.e. the Tabernacle and the 
Temple, was a symbol of His invisible dwelling- 

lace. In point of fact, the Holy Place and the 

oly of Holies correspond respectively to the 
heavens and the highest heaven (o:pyn ‘oy 1 K 827 
etc.), while the forecourt was the analogue of the 
earth, which, according to Is 66', is God’s footstool. 
Josephus was quite right, then, when he said long 
ago that the subdivision of the sanctuary was an 
imitation of the constitution of the universe (Ant. 
III. vi. 4: wpds ulunow ris rév Shwy dicews), The 
same notion is favoured by He 9% ov yap els. . . 
dvrirura . .. add’ els abrov roy otpavdy. Hengsten- 
berg contended that the OT sanctuary was to be 
viewed as symbolizing the pre-Christian stage of 
the Kingdom of God (A uthentie des Pent. ii. 628 tf. ). 
But in that case the arrangement of the sanctuary 
of the religion of Israel would have pointed to 
the imperfection of that religion; and the view 
that this arrangement was chosen in order to 
express the truth that the OT religion was im- 
perfect, is unnatural. Still Jess conceivable is the 
notion (Schegg, Bibl. Arch. 1887, p. 418) that ‘the 
sacred tent typified the Christian Church.’ 

(c) A symbolical meaning of numbers cannot be 
certainly demonstrated for the OT. This question 
has already been so exhaustively discussed in art. 
NUMBER in vol. iii., that only a very little needs 
to be added here. — The circumstance that the 
sanctu was divided into three parts, has just 
been explained. It was not, then, on account of the 
number ‘three’ that this arrangement was adopted. 
That rumber was not a symbol of the Deity (Schegg, 
Ic. 420) at the OT stage of religion. As little is 
a symbolical meaning of the number ‘ four’ evident 
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in the construction of the Sanctuary. Nor was the 
number ‘ten’ meant to express the idea of ‘per- 
fection’ (Schegg, é.c. 419), as one may see from the 
fact that the Holy of Holies in Solomon’s temple 
formed a cube of 20 cubits (1 K 6?). 

(2) With somewhat more foundation it may be 
contended that the colours selected for the adorn- 
ment of the OT orvaineld had a symbolical mean- 
ing. Why, for instance, does blue- or violet-purple 
(tékheleth) occupy the first place among the four 
colours of the curtains of the sanctuary (Ex 26')? 
Without doubt, because it was meant to allude to 
the unclouded sky and thus to God. But, to take 
another instance, it appears to the present writer 
doubtful whether the red-purple (‘arqgaman) ‘ recalls 
the God of judgment,’ as was suggested by Frans 
Delitzsch in his interesting work, /ris: Studies im 
Colour and Talks about Flowers, 1888, p. 55. On 
the other hand, the white colour which we note in 
the high priest’s dress (Ex 285 etc., Rev 4*), and 
in the horses, ete., of Zec 6** and Rev 6? 19" (cf. 
14**), is as certainly a symbolical expression of 

urity, salvation, and victory as black (Zec 6%, 
ev 6° 13) is a symbol of death. 

(e) It may be added that the forms of the CHERU- 
BIM in the Tabernacle (Ex 25 etc., 26': *") and the 
Temple (1 K 6%- 3-3, Ezk 4138) were symbols of the 
pene of God (cf. Ps 184). Again, what but God’s 

ominion over nature can have been meant to be 
represented by the carved palms and flowers (1 K 
G*4- 3 73%, 2 Ch 37)? As to the lions, finally, which 
were to be seen on various pieces of the iture 
of the Temple (1 K 7”-*) and on the throne of 
Solomon (10”), were these not symbols of the 
wer exercised by the heavenly or the earthly 
ing of Israel? This symbolical significanve of 
the lion shows itself also in the description of the 
Cherubim (Ezk 1° 10”) and the four apocalyptic 
creatures (Rev 4’); and in the same passages we 
find the oz, the eagle, and the man as symbols of 
strength, swiftness, and reason. 

lili. SYMBOLICAL ACTIONS.— While it is a debate- 
able question how far the realm of Symbol extends 
in the Biblical literature, the sphere of symbolial 
actions is defined with almost complete precision. 
For it is easy, in the case of each particular action, 
to perceive whether it is performed for its own sake 
or tn order to express an idea. But what is tle 
best classification for the wide department of syim- 
bolical actions? Perhaps as suitable a course as 
any will be to distinguish symbolical actions (A) 
of common life and (B) of reliyious life. The 
latter class will then be subdivided again into 
ordinary and extraordinary actions. 

A. SYHMBOLICAL ACTIONS IN COMMON LIFE—(a) 
The very beginning of life was connected with a 
syinbolical transaction. The newborn child used to 
be placed on the knees of the father, not merely 
lo be caressed by him (Is 66%), but also to be 
acknowledged as his offspring. This is the most 

robable meaning of Job’s question, ‘ Why did the 

nees receive me?’ (Job 3!). For in the two stichoi 
of v.27 it is most natural to find a reference to 
the action respectively of the father and the 
mother, and the placing of the newborn child on 
the knees of the father is encountered also outside 
Israel as a recognition of the child by the father 
(ef. Jd. ix. 455, ete., and Lat. ¢ollere). It is 
essentially the same act that is referred to when 
in the MT of Gn 50% it is said that great- 
grandsons of Joseph were ‘born upon his knees.’ 
The expression ‘y72°5y answers to the question 
Whither?, and the meaning is that great-grand- 
sons of Joseph were brought after their birth to 
the supreme head of the family that they might 
be recognized by him as new members of it. It 
is quite natural that this statement should have 
come in later times to be regarded as incredible 
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Hence in the Samaritan Pentateuch we find the 
reading ‘>°3 ‘in the days of’ substituted. But if 
this had been the original text, as is assumed in 
Kautzsch’s translation of the OT, and by Holzin 

in the Kurzer Hdcom, (ad loc.), it is unintelligible 
how such a strange reading as the other should 
have arisen. And how does the 03 ‘also’ witness 
against the reading of the MT, as Holzinger con- 
tends? This conjunction really couples the two 
facts that Ang ae lived to see grandsons not only 
in the line of Ephraim, but also in that of Man- 
asseh. MHolzinger further argues that, suppose 
the statement in Gn 50™ refers to adoption, 
Joseph may have cart te Machir but cannot have 
adopted his sons. ‘ Machir certainly gained the 
same standing as Manasseh, but his sons did not.’ 
But is it really established as a necessary con- 
clusion that the narratives found in the patriarchal 
history simply reflect the later history of the tribes 
of Israel? Is it not rather possible that the story 
of Gn 50™ contains an argument against the cor- 
rectness of this recent theory ?—Further, adoption 
op the part of the mother is clearly expressed in 
the words attributed to Rachel in Gn 30°° ‘And 
she (Bilhah) shall bear upon my knees, and so 
shall I come into possession of a family frum her.’ 

(6) Not only the pee aumne of life but also new 
steps in life were marked by symbolical transac- 
tions. A woman captured in war, who is chosen 
by an Israelite to be his wife, ‘is to shave her 
head and pare her nails’ (Dt 21%). In this way 
she is to indicate that her former state of mourn- 
ing has ceased, and ‘that she is about to begin life 
again under new auspices’ (Driver, Deut. ad Joc.). 
It is not possible to discover in either of the two 
actions ‘expressions of grief,’ as is done by Ber- 
tholet (Kurzer Hdcom. ad loc.). On the one hand 
this ee is not required on the ground 
of 14’. For in the last-named passage and in Jer 
16° and Ezk 7 it is not the simple shaving off 
of the hair (Dt 21") that is forbidden, but ‘the 
making of a baldness between the eyes, i.e. on the 
forehead.’ On the other hand, Bertholet’s view 
of Dt 21™ is reduced to an impossibility in view 
of v.™. For it is added there that the woman in 
question is also to put off ‘the raiment of her 
captivity,’ which is quite a different thing from 
‘to strip herself naked like a mourner’ (Bertholet). 
Consequently the three actions described in Dt 
2112». 1% are really meant to illustrate the fact that 
a happy change has taken place in the woman’s 
life. It is true that she is still to be allowed a 
month’s time to bewail her parents. But during 
this she is not to return to her previous absolute 
mourning. This is proved beyond question by 
the laying aside of her captive garb (v."*). The 
intention rather is merely that during the month 
specified she may have time to reconcile herself to 
the transition from the old to the new condition of 
things. Thus her situation during this month is 
& mingling of ee and joy.—A happy advance in 
life was very clearly expressed by the ‘breaking 
of the yoke,’ a symbolical action introduced in 
Jer 281°; cf. Is 58°, Ezk 30%, Nah 1. 

(c) Symbolical actions which denote a disturbance 
of one’s life or its end.—The border of the garments, 
especially over the breast, is rent: e.g. Gn 37”: #4 
443, Nu 14%, Jos 78, 1S 413,28 12 3% 138) 1532 Kh 
2'3 (crytp oraz) 58 11 1897 2919, Is 36% 37}, Jer 362% 
415, Jl 2", Job 1” 2)3, Est 4!, Ezr 95, 2Ch 
23'S 347, 1 Mac 2!4 347 459 54 117) 136, Mt 26°, Mk 
148, Ac 14% (Barnabas and Paul), Jos. BJ Il. xv. 
4 (yuurods Ta ordpva riv éobirwy meprepprrypérwv). 
Further, one puts on sackcloth, a primitive article 


of dress, in order to show that one is giving up 
every convenience and every ornament: ¢.g. Gn 37%, 
2S 3% 147 19% 219 1 K 2177, 2 K 6%, Is 34 15° 20? 


Q212 503 585, Jer 4¢ 6% 49%, Ezk 738, J] 1%, Am 8", | 
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Jon 358, Ps 30)? 353 6913, Job 165, La 2), Est i't- 3 
Dn 9*, 1 Mac 24 (wepieBddovro odxxous), Mt 117! (ef. 
3), Lk 103, Rev 11° (cf. 68 odaxos rpixivos).* One 

barefooted (28 15™, cf. Is 20°) and without 
turban (Ezk 24'"*), or neglecta washing oneself (2 8 
12), Ashes are sprinkled upon the head: 28 
13%, Is 585, Est 4°, Jos. BJ I. xv. 4 (rHs xegpadfs 
xémcv); cf. G. Jacob (Altarab. Parallelen, p. 15, 
where it is shown how the pre-Islamite Arabs 
were also wont to sprinkle ashes upon the head 
in token of great grief); or one simply sits in the 
ashes: Jer 6, Ezk 27” 28}8, Jon 3°, Job 2° (cf. La 
31*), In this way one clothed himself as it were 
with ashes (Est 4', cf. Dn 9%, Is 615), and thus pro- 
claimed in a visible fashion that he was indifferent 
to the joy of life. Or, again, the hand might be 
laid upon the head (2S 13”, Jer 2°”), to express 
the fact that the soul was bowed down by a hea 
sorrow. One covered the head (28 15”, Jer 14™, 
Est 613), or at least the beard (Lv 138, Mic 37, 
Ezk 247> 33, of, 2S 19%1) and thereby the mouth 
in order to mark oneself as a person who could 
neither see nor speak for : Hae Perhaps the 
smiting of the thigh or the breast (Jer 319, Ezk 
2117, Lk 183) were also meant to express mental 
suffering. 

(2) A special group of symbolical actions ex- 
presses the establishing of a relation between per- 
sons. This is above all symbolized by the giving 
of the hand: 2 K 10 (‘ give me thine hand then’), 

zr 10% (‘and they gave their hand’), Jer 501%, 
Ezk 1718, La 5%, 2 Ch 308, Pr 6) 1175 17'8 22%, In 
1 Ch 29% the giving of the hand by the vanquished 
is the sign of submission, and thus a pendant to 
the placing of the conqueror’s feet upon his neck 
(Jos 10%>). An alliance is likewise cemented by 
the one party laying hold of the right hand of the 
other : 413 45), Ps 732 (cf. 80'%).—The con- 
cluding of an agreement was also symbolized b 
a@ common meal (Gn 26° 3154, Ex 241, 2S 3), an 
it is very natural to find that on such an occasion 
not only bread (Jos 9, cf. v.°>) but, above all, 
salt was eaten. For salt serves to keep other 
articles from preoaon and consequent destruc- 
tion, and might thus fittingly point to the security 
of the agreement. The same is atill the practice 
among the modern Arabs (d’Arvieux, Merkwiirdige 
Nachrichten von einer Reise, etc., Bd. iii. p. 164f.), 
and hence the OT speaks of the ‘salt of the cove- 
nant’ (Lv 28) and of ‘a covenant of salt’ (Nu 18), 
2 Ch 13°).—The establishing of a connexion with 
& property is indicated by a man casting one of 
his shoes upon it (Ps 60' || 108°. See art. SHOE 
ae iv.) This is ispeai upon the ca that 
Ww g upon a piece of ground is a sign of pro- 

We We may recall the Roman custoin of 
ringing bef 
the held 


ore the pretor a clod of earth from 

which one claimed as his property.—A 

certain relation was established also when Elijah 
the prophet cast his mantle upon Elisha (1 K 191). 
A special meaning may be discovered in this act, 
namely, the investiture with the prophetic mantle 
(2 K 2”, cf. Is 207). So the covering of a woman 
with one’s mantle (Ezk 168, Ru 3%) expresses the 
intention of becoming her protector par excellence, 
i.e. of marrying her. This is the interpretation 
already given to Ru 3° in the Targum (‘and let 
thy name be named (cf. Is 4] over thy handmaid, 
to take me to be thy wife’), and by Rashi (ad loc. : 
‘this is an expression for marrying’ [pee pe)); 
and ‘thy wing’ here does not mean ‘ thy protect- 
ing arm,’ as M. Peritz (Zwei alte arab. Ucberset- 
zungen des Buches Lttith, 1900, p. 37) holds. The 
correct view of Ezk 16° and Ru 3° is contirmed by 


* Perhaps the rending of the garments and the putting on of 
sackcloth should be regarded as the earlier and the later farm, 
respectively, of the same announcement of mourning (so M 
Jastrow ; cf. Expos. Times, 1901, p. 337 f.). 
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Arab custom. ‘The son who, in the heathen 
pence of Arab history, took over the widow of 
is father, threw his garment over her. So, 
too, Mohammed cast his mantle over the Jewess 
Safija, captured at Khaibar, as a token that he 
desired to have her in poeta (G. Jacob, de. 
ear where other instances of the same thing will 
found). Other actions whereby the conclusion 
of the marriage bond was symbolized, are not 
mentioned in the OT, unlesg we are to reckon 
among these the loading of Rebekah as Isaac’s 
bride with presente (Gn 24°*), and Isaac’s con- 
ducting of her into the tent of his mother (v.*). 
(¢) The opposite condition of things, namely, the 
dissolution of relations, is indicated as follows. 
One person takes off another’s shoe (Dt 25 
'n aydp)), or the wearer removes it himself (Ru 4° 
‘n 49). The idea at the basis of this act may be 
explained thus. Seeing that one enters upon the 
occupancy of a field by treading upon it with his 
shoes (see above, on Ps 60" | 108'°), the pulling off 
of the shoe indicates the intention of not carry- 
ing out this occupancy. The drawing off of the 
shoe was also, among the Arabs, a special sign of 
the dissolution of a marriage. This is shown by 


G+ w~ 


s (kheul'n =extractio) for ‘divorce.’ 


‘The drawing off of a shoe also meets us in still 
later times as the symbol of renunciation of 
allegiance. When a ruler was declared to have 
forfeited the throne, it was customary to cast off 
the shoe in a solemn assembly’ (Ign. Goldziher, 
Zur arab. Philologie, Bd. i. p. 47). A parallel to 
the above-cited pastese, Ru 4%, will be found also 
in Burton, The Land of Midian, vol. ii. p. 197.—A 
very energetic expression for the complete dis- 
solution of a connexion consists in the shaking off 
the dust from one’s fee (Mt 10" éxrivdtare rdy xom- 
opréy, x.T.A.3 Mk 6" éxrivdtare rdv yoy, x.7.dA.3 Ac 
13°!),—-The superlative degree of separation from 
@ person may be seen in the covering of his face 
(Est 78° ‘and they covered Haman’s face’) B 

this act he was marked as if non-existing. ( 
similar symbolical action was practised among the 
Macedonians (Curtius, IV. viii. 22) and the Romans 
Ge Bertheau-Ryssel in Kf. 


the use of 


. exeg. Hdb. ad loc.). 

imilar to a certain extent is the Turkish custom 
of sending a silken cord to one who is condemned 
to death. 

(f) Symbolical actions affecting certain classes of 
soctety.—(a) If a Hebrew slave declined to avail 
himself of the liberty that was open to him after 
seven years’ service, one of his exrs—probably the 
right one—toas bored through with an awl against 
the door and thus punned to tt (Ex 21%, Dt 1537). 
This was meant to indicate that the service of his 
ears—t.e. his obedience—must henceforth be in- 
dissolubly devoted to this house. The pierced ear 
is found also amongst other nations as the mark of 
the slave (Nowack, Heb. Arch. i. 177). 

(8) The office of house steward was conveyed to 
one by laying the key of bhe house upon his 
shoul ( , ef. v 3’). The investiture 
with the prophetic office is once, too, symbolized 
by the giving of a book to eat (Ezk 3°). 

(y) We find que a number of symbolical actions 
intended to indicate a man’s rank as ruler. First 
of all there is anointing (Jg 9°, 1 S 96 10! 15! 168, 
2S 2 3% 531 K 1% 19% 2K 1122 93% Pg 458 gg7. 
1 Ch 29”, 2 Ch 227 231, but not Ps 27). Although 
this practice of anointing princes is witnessed to 
even in the Tel el-Amarna letters (KIB, Bd. v., 
Brief 27-5 375:-), it eae a@ peculiar meaning 
in Israel. For the oil which fed the lamps of the 
sanctuary readily became a symbol of Divine 
illumination, and so a vehicle of the Holy Ghort. 
—In the second place, the elevation of a man to 


be ruler was expressed by putting on his head a 
diadem (28 1, 2 K 11'%, Ps 132"8, 1 Mac 11, Rev 
197) or a crown (28 12”, Ezk 1612 21% 234, Zec 611, 
Ps 214, Est 8%, 1 Ch 207).—Thirdly, a ruler was 
eoenow ones by the act of kissing. Thus Samuel 
kissed Saul after he had anointed him king over 
Israel (18 10"). The kiss, as an act of homage, is 
found, not indeed in Gn 41, but in Ps 2", 1K 
198, Hos 13%, Job 31”, and the same custom pre- 
vailed among the Assyrians (Schrader, KAT? 455) 
and other peoples.—Again, a person may be iecoz- 
nized as a sharer in rule by being caused to sit ut 
one’s right hand (1 K 2", Ps 45'° 110}, Job 30'%, 
1 Mac 10°-, Mt 19% 2077, Ac 75, Ro 8™*, He 8! 
12%, Jos. Ant. VI. xi. 9: wapaxadecOérrwy airy, Tob 
pev wasdds 'Iwvdbou (1 S 20] ex deftdyv). Thus Ner 
made Tiridates, king of Armenia, sit on his right 
(Sueton. Nero, c. xiii.: ‘Juxta se latere dextro 
collocavit’), and Sallust (de Bello Jugurth. xi. 3) 
s us: ‘Hiempsal . .. dextra Adherbalem 
adsedit . . . quod apud Numidas honori ducitur.’ 
Moreover, when a person is spoken of who stands 
in need of protection, the man who stands at his 
right hand is his patron (Ps 16° 121).—Finally, 
the act of stercourse with the concubines of a ruler 
was meant to indicate seizure of his sovereignty. 
This was a natural interpretation of the act in 
question, and is sufficiently authenticated by 28 3! 
and 1 K 2, But it was not necessarily its mean- 
ing, as von Bohlen (Com. on Genesis, 1835) main- 
tains with reference to Gn 35 and 49', and as has 
been held since by & number of scholars, as, ¢.g., 
Guthe, GVJ (1899) § 1.4. In these two passages 
the act in question may denote merely a gross 
violation of filial duty, and the same interpreta- 
tion is put upon it in 2S 162, whereas the struggle 
for the kingly sway was indicated by other acte 
(15%#-), It is not to Judah, whose tribe actually 
strove for the hegemony in Israel, that intercourse 
with one of his father’s concubines is attributed. 
(g) Another group of symbolical actions ex- 
presses thoughts, feelings, and aspirations.—(a) 
fhe consciousness or the assertion of innocence 
was symbolized by the washing of the hands (Dt 
21°, Mt 27%, Herod. i. 85: xa@apds xeipas div, cf. 
Verg. Aen. ii. 719 f.).—(8) A feeling of aversion to 
8 person is proclaimed by spitting sn his face (Nu 
12) a303 px, Dt 25*).—(7) Bitterness and anger 
show themselves by gnashing of the teeth (Ps 35” 
3733 112, Job 16°, 2'6, Mt 84 13% etc.). Hostile 
desires oe themselves in a similar i one 
gapes with the mouth as if he would swallow a 
person (Ps 354, Job 16, La 2),--(3) Cla id 
the hands isa gesture ex pressive sometimes of ill- 
irs | (Ezk 64 2117 33 2913), sometimes of joy (2 K 
113, Is 55%, Nah 3, Pg 472 98%).—(e) Scoffing 
wonder is expressed by shaking of the head or 
19+, Is 37°, Jer 18'° 4877, Zeph 24, 


the hands (2 

Ps 228 441 109%, Job 164, La 2", Sir 137, Mt 27), 
silent astonishment by gaying the hand upon the 
mouth (Jg 18%, Mic 7°, Job 215 29° 40°) or 


essing: 
the lips closely together (Is 52'*, Ps 107”, Job 5"*). 
—({) The fear of profaning a place consecrated to 
the Deity is expressed by putting off the shoes, 
these being not only a product of man’s work, but 
also dirty (Ex 3°’x 5¢, Jos 54, Ex 29”, Lv 8%, cf, 
the covering of the feet in Is 6*).—(y) The dread 
of looking upon the holy God found expression in 
the covering of the face (Ex 3° ‘'n 7a, 1 K 19% 
‘nob, Is 6? ‘ny noz;), and Verg. Aen. lil, 405 ff 
describes the offering of a ifice thus— 
*‘ Purpureo velare comas adopertus amictu, 

Ne qua inter sanctos ignes in honore deorum 

Hostilis facies occurrat et omina turbet.’ 
(0) The meaning of the interesting ceremony de- 
scribed in 1S 7°, when the Israelites, moved to 
repentance by the words of Samuel, drew water 
and poured it out before Jahweh, is unfortunately 
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not clear. But perhaps we shall not be wrong to 
tind in it an expression of humility. Bowed 
down with grief for its sin, the soul melts like 
water before its God (Ps 67), and prostrates itself 
before Him (Ps 22% ‘like water Iam poured out,’ 
La 2)*).—(.) Much clearer is the meaning of the 
action attributed in Zec 9° to the future ideal king, 
namely, the riding upon an ass. This is a striking 
allusion to the eminently peaceful aims of his rule. 
For the ass was the riding animal not of poverty 
(cf. 1 K 1%) but of peace, whereas the horse along 
with the battle-bow is to be expelled from the 
future kingdom of God (Zec 9", Is 2 30, Mt 217 
262, Jn 18%), 

(A) A connecting link between the symbolical 
actions of common life and those of the religious 
sphere is found in the disting + of the hand, by 
which swearing is symbolized. The first instance 
of this meets us in Abraham’s words, ‘1; ‘nd ‘I 
have lifted up my hand’ (Gn 14”), and we have 
ea the same Sere 88 meneoney in agers 
owing passages : 6° (nev), Nu 14%, Dt : 
Ezk Sot 1s. 33. 28 367 4413 4714 Pg 106%, Neh 9%, 
Dn 12’f. To the same category belongs the 
somewhat obscure expression a: ox>y 1 (Ex 17"), 
whether 032 be arded as a by-form of x99 
‘throne,’ which to the present writer appears im- 
possible, or whether it is a corrupt form of 5) 
standard.’ The latter view seems to us the 
correct one, because the words manifestly point 
back to the rod of God (v.%), which had once more 
evinced its character as the standard of Jahweh 
by the defeat of the Amalekites (vv. %), The 
most probable rendering would thus be: ‘ With 
my hand on the standard of Jahweh I declare [as 
interpreter of the Divine oracle in v.!*), War con- 
tinues for Jahweh against Amalek from generation 
to generation.’ Swearing is symbolized, further, 
by ge Batod hand under the thigh: Gn 24 * 47”, 
See art. THIGH in vol. iv. 

There are also two isolated actions mentioned in 
the OT, which are performed not on their own 
account, but in order to express an idea. We 
refer to the cutting in of the concubine of 
the Levite (Jg 19”), and of Saul’s two oxen (18 
ee of which tokens bear the marks of 


B. SYMBOLICAL ACTIONS IN THE RELIGIOUS 
LIFE. — (a) Constant or usual actions. (a) In 
prayer we find, first of all, the spreading out of 
the palms of the hands (0°32, Ex 9% 8, 1 K 82% %- 5, 
Is 1%, Ps 44" 63°, Job 11%, Ezr 95>, 2 Ch 61% 1 9, 
cf. Ps 141%, La 2934), This gesture symbolizes the 
thought that one comes forward as a suppliant and 
desires to obtain gifts from God. Hence it is intelli- 
gible how also at times the hands simply (ors) are 
A Stier out (Ps 143°, La 1'7), or lifted up (Ps 28? 134?, 

eh 8°, 1 Ti 2°), or stretched forth ‘ ac 3” wrporel- 
vew Tas xetpas). It is not at all likely that the word 
0°53 ‘ palms of the hands’ was chosen because origin- 
ally it was the custom to stroke the image of the 

(Wellhausen, Reste?, 105). Would this have 
m a reason for retaining o97 with the verb 
‘spread out’? It may be noted that the heathen 
Arabs also lifted up their hands to heaven in the 
act of prayer: e.g. we read, ‘Then he lifted up his 
hand towards heaven, and said, O Allah, give me 
victory over Nahd!’ This isa el to Ex 174+ 
(G. Jacob, Aléarab. Parailelen, p. 8).—F¥urther, in 
praying, one practised bowing down (Gn 24% 4731, 
1K 1%, Job 1”, Neh 8°, Jg 9!) or kneeling (1 K 8%, 
Ps 95°, Dn 6", Ezr 9, 2Ch 6'%, Ac 20% els ra 
yévara), gas re the head (18 1%, 1 K 18, Ps 
3544, Dn 9”). There can be no doubt as to the 
idea expressed by these actions. They amount to 
a confession that man humbles himself before his 
Lord and Judge. 
(8) In the act of dlessing, the hand is laid upon 
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the head of the recipient, or at least stretched out 
towards him (Gn 48*, Lv 9”, 2 K 13)6, Mt 1943, Mk 
10°, Lk 24%), This imposition or motion of the 
hand is meant to symbolize the passing over of the 
blessing from the one party to the other—an idea 
which 1s expressed by the imposition of hands in 
other cases as well. Cf. the following grou of 
passages: Nu 82° 2738, Dt 34°, Ac 6° 13%, hi au 
5%, 2Ti 1°; Lv 16#} 244, Sus *; Ex 29", Lv 1‘ ete.; 
Mt 94, Mk 5 ete., Rev 127, 

(y) Other parts of the cultus also provided rich 
material for symbolical actions. o follow up 
what was said a moment ago, the incense offering 
is interpreted in Ps 141? and Rev 5° 8* as express- 
ing the idea of prayer ascending to heaven. And 
no less are the other offerings the medium whereby 
such feelings as gratitude or penitence or the long- 
ing for reconciliation with God are expr in an 
unmistakable fashion. For a God who is spirit has 
no need of such offerings for Himself (Ps 50"; ef. 
Is 40!* and Ac 17%). 

(8) Symbolical actions with a negative 
included, in the first place, the oft-mentioned wash- 
ings (Ex 19” etc.). ashing oneself is spoken of 
elsewhere as an act of self-consecration (Jos 3° 733, 
1S 16°; cf. Odyss. iv. 759), and least doubtful of 
all is this symbolical sense in the case of Jesus’ 
washing of His disciples’ feet (Jn 137#).—Again, 
the circumcision of male children, when eight days 
old, as this rite was practised among the Israelites, 
had a symbolical meaning, being intended to indi- 
cate that the child in question belon to the 
religious community of Abraham.— Within this 
community smaller circles receive a higher degree 
of consecration, and this, too, was eff by means 
of symbolical transactions. In the case o ests 
we read of washing, anointing (see above), ete., 
Ex 29! 40%, Lv 8% Again, the symbolical 
actions whereby the separation of NAZIRITES was 
proclaimed, are described in Nu 6!” (cf. Jg 13?- ™, 
An 21%, and Ed. Vilmar, ‘Die symbolische Bedeu- 
tung des hashes rp > in SK, 1864). Once 
more, there are symbolical actions, although their 
number is very small, connected with hete. 
The one action of which we read in this case is 
anointing, and the mention even of this is doubt- 
ful. In 1K 19% it is merely in parallelism with 
‘Jehu shalt thou anoint to be king’ that it is said 
‘and Elisha shalt thou anoint to be Vid dat >3 and 
in Is 61) it is from the possession of the spirit that 
the inference is drawn ‘therefore hath Jahweh 
anointed me.’ Consequently we hear much in the 
prophetical writings of bolical actions, and 
these demand a more detailed examination. 

(6) Unusual actions in the sphere of religion.— 
This category does not yet include the bho J up 
in public of Divine oracles in the way we find the 
proplets sometimes enjoined to do (Is 8! 30°, Hab 

; cf. Jer 36*, Ezk 247). For this was not intended 
to give publicity to an oracle iteelf so much as to 
emphasize one quality of it, pape its im portance. 
With more reason may this class be held to include 
those instances in which prophets gave a symbolical 


name to a person or a thing: e.g. ‘A remnant shall 
return’ (Shé’dr-jdsh@b), etc., Ia 78 8%; 74> ge 1%, 
30” ; Zec 117. For Isaiah, in bestowing upon one 


of his sons the name Shé’dr-jdshdd (Is 7°), gave an 
embodiment to the hope that at least a minority of 
Israel would return to their God ; and as often as 
the bearer of this name walked the streets, he per- 
Sormed a olical action by the bearing of this 
name. Although silent, he preached a sermon 
whose text was Is 6%. But, in the most proper 
sense, the category with which we are dealing 
has to do with the following passages :— 

The prophet Ahijah tore his garment into 
twelve pieces, to illustrate the Divine determina- 
tion to divide the kingdom of Israel (1 K 11-**). 
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A parallel to this passage was found by ‘some,’ 
as Abulwalid (Rigma, Goldberg, p. 215, lines 
28-30) says, in 1S 15%, They presup the 
reading yy", and took Samuel to be the subject of 
the statement ‘and he rent it’ (namely, his upper 
ent). But the subject of the preceding clause 
n pig) is Saul, as the second of two persons that 
have been mentioned is frequently in the OT taken 
for granted as the subject of an action (Gn 3'™- Us 
ete. ; ef. Konig, Sttlisttk, Rhetorik, Poetik, p. 180, 
lines 29 ff.). But a symbolical action is really re- 
corded in 1 K 20*4, where we read that one of the 
‘sons of the prophets’ got one of his comrades to 
smite him, in order that he might exhibit by his 
wounds the punishment that king Ahab had de- 
served. A symbolical character belonged also to 
the iron horns which the false prophet Zedekiah 
put on, in order to express the notion that Ahab 
was to push the Syrians as with horns of iron (1 K 
2211), mething analogous is seen in the conduct 
of Tarquinius, who struck off POPPY heads (Livy, i. 
54) to indicate that his son should deal in like 
manner with the nobles of the city. While the im- 
perative 7 ‘strike’ in Am 9 is not certain] 
addressed to the prophet, chs. 2 and 3 of the Boo 
of Hosea belong to the present category. Again, 
- according to Is , the prophet Isaiah announced 
the defeat of Eg t an Ethiopia pp oenraenr | 
foing about half-clothed (cf. 58’>) and barefooted, 
ikea oe tet We may notice, in ing, the con- 
trast to this presented by the words of Rev 11° xpo- 
gnretcover wrepBeBrAnuéva cdxxovs. Jeremiah, too, 
8 of similar actions in 13!-" (the journey to the 
uphrates), 18'-* (the work of the potter), 19-45 (the 
bottle cast out into the Vale of Hinnom), 25%" 
(the handing of the cup, which is full of Jahweh’s 
), 2777 (putting on of fetters), 28!°)% (wearing 
and breaking a yoke), 327° (purchase of the field in 
Anathoth); cf. also the offering of wine to the 
Rechabites (35), and the building in of great 
stones (43°), In the Book of Ezekiel the following 
passages come into account: ch. 4 (the lying upon 
the left and upon the neue side), ch. 5 (the cutting 
off, etc., of the hair), 12°: (the procuring of bag- 
gage appropriate to a captive), v."* (eating bread 
with trembling), map v.29 (14) (gmiting the 
hands together), vv. 3+ (the appointing of two 
ways), 24° (the setting on of the seething caldron), 
$7!2- (the two sticks which represent the two 
separated portions of Israel). Finally, the prophet 
to whom we owe Zec 9-11 tells how he was 
appointed to be shepherd of the sheep for slaughter 
(11“7-), and received instructions to take to himself 
the instruments of a foolish shepherd (v.”). 

With reference to the above from the 
prophetical literature, the difficult question now 
arises, what we are to hold as to the literal perform- 
ance of the actions mentioned by the prophets. 
We will examine the various possible solutions 
of the problem, in order to arrive at the correct 
solution. 

(a) As in dealing with other questions, the proper 
course will be to consider the OT data themselves. 
It appears to the present writer that a starting- 

int from which a sure conclusion may be reached 
is to be found in Jer 25-, There we read: ‘For 
thus saith Jahweh, the God of Israel, unto me, 
Take the cup of the wine of this at my hand, 
and cause the nations, to whom I send thee, to 
drink it (v.44). Then took I the cup at the hand of 
Jahweh, and made all the nations to drink, unto 
whom Jahweh had sent me (v."), namely, Jerusalem 
and the cities of Judah,’ etc. (vv..**). Now, it is 
obvious that the causing of whole cities and peoples 
to drink cannot have carried out literally. 
But when, in spite of this, the narrative of this 
transaction rans as if it had been so, we have at 
least one certain instance of a prophetical action 
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which to all appearance was literall orm 
although its performance is seen to eo enan 
impossibility. Jeremiah thus means nothing more 
than that he was stirred up by his Divine director 
to a certain action, and that he carried this out in 
his inner life. The purpose meant to be served by 
the Divine commission and the record of it, is to set 
forth the determination of God with the greatest 
clearness. Incidents belonging to the spiritual 
sphere are to pass like an earthly drama before the 
eyes of the hearer and reader. 

The position of matters disclosed in Jer 25 
furnishes a ground for holding that some of the 
other symbolical actions of which we read in the 
prophetical books, could also have been performed 
only ideally. The prophets, like Jeremiah in the 
above passage, might so relate the symbolical 
transaction as to guide their hearers to the cor- 
rect conclusion as to its actual or ideal occurrence. 
Let us examine this point in detail. 

Jeremiah records in 13*7 how he was commanded 
by God to bury a girdle by the ‘ Perath’ (mp), and 
that he carried out this commission. If the con- 
temporaries of Jeremiah must necessarily—and no 
other possibility can be plausibly made out—have 
understood by ‘ Perath’ the well-known great river 
of Asia, the Kuphrates, they must at the same time 
have been aware that the prophet had not actually 
gone to the Euphrates.—Again, the circumstance 
noted in Is 207+ that the ‘prope went about for 
three years half-clothed and barefooted, is far from 
natural. But it may be that the statement of 
time here is not original. The mention of a de- 
finite period seemed to be required, and so it was 
inserted in the form of a so-called round number. 
We venture to add another remark on this passage. 
The form of expression, ‘At that time Jahweh 
spake by Isaiah’ (v.*) is extremely rising, see- 
ing that the following words are addressed ¢o 
Isaiah ees e art Boag ‘ see rar b oe 

assages as Ex 9”, Lv 1K 12%, Jer 37°, Hag 
fi.’ which are cited by Duhm (in Kurser Hdcom 
on Is 207), for in none of these does any Divine 
message follow, addressed to the person who is in- 
troduced by ‘by’ (1:3). Is it too much to assume 
that the man who wrote the words ‘by Isaiah’ 
meant to mark the contents of vv.? as contain- 
ing nothing more than the report of an announce- 
ment by ? Have we not the same indication 
in the strange form of v.*, where the words of God 
are repor in a definite form meant for the 
people? Was it not Isaiah’s intention by this 
narrative to call attention to the overthrow of 
Egypt and Ethiopia ? 
ut, be this as it may, the history which meets 
us in Hos 1 and 3 was certainly enacted only in the 
spiritual sphere. By means of the Divinely in- 
spired narrative of the experiences of the prophet 
with an unfaithful wife, the ideal relations are 


meant to be portrayed, which had y been 
realized in the case of the prophet’s and 
the people of Israel, and were y to follow by 


way of punishment. It is true that, even in recent 
times, there have not been wanting exegetes who 
have seen in these chapters the record of actual 
or renences (Nowack, Die kleinen Propheten, p. 29; 
Valeton, Amos und Hosea, 1898, p. 221 f.; O. 
Seesemann, Israel und Juda bei Amos und Hosea, 
1898, p. 32ff.). But the objections to this view 
appear to the Sage writer to be too weighty to 
be set aside. e marriage of the prophet with 
a harlot, if it had been an actual incident, would 
pare 7 tripe Saez too bs daca ant it ney 
remar in passing, t what the pro 

was commanded to do was to take to himaelf @ 
wife of whoredom and children of whoredom (1*). 
The notion that ‘the impure inclinations of th 

woman did not reveal themselves to Hosea till 
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after marriage’ (Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorar- 
besten, v. p. 104 f.; similarly W. R. Smith, Prophets 
of Israel, p. 181 f., and G. A. Smith, Book of the 

‘welve Prophets, i. 238 f.) cannot be reconciled with 
the text. Our first main argument may be rein- 
forced by the following questions. Would Hosea, 
even supposing his wife to have been thus guilty, 
have inscribed her name on the of history and 
thus pilloried her for ever? Or would the name 
of his wife have been so much as named, had it 
not been a significant one? No, the designations 
Gomer bath-diblaywm (Hos 1°) da not really form a 
proper name, We are constantly told, indeed, that 
these designations defy all so to explain 
them as appellatives (Nowack, Valeton, e¢ ai.). 
But why may not Gomer mean ‘ completion’ (Frd. 
Delitzsch, Prolegomena, etc. p. 200), or, better, 
‘ ripeness’ pene. for judgment), or ‘end’ (cf. 
©: Ps 7” ete.)? y may we not find in diblayim 
the sense of ‘double compression’ (cf. E. Meier, 
Wurzelworterbuch, p. 163 f.; Wiinsche, Erklarung 
des Hosea, p. 15; b. dabala =‘ coegit’)? May 
not, then, the epithet bath-diblayim characterize 
Gomer as one who had to do with two husbands? 
(We may recall the question : ‘How long halt ye on 
both knees? If Jahweh is God, follow him; and if 
Baal, follow him,’ 1 K 18%), F inally, it would 
surely have been a strange circumstance if Hosea’s 
teal wife had had a name composed of two elements, 
eapable of being explained as=‘ ripeness or end,’ 
and ‘double copulation.’ 

Farther, Zec 11“ records how the prophet was 
told to call one of the two staves, with which he 
was to pee the people of Israel, ‘ gracious- 
ness,’ and the other ‘union,’ ‘community of fate’ 
(cf. Ed. Kinig, Syntax, § 244c). Would not these 
very names enough to show to the prophet’s 
contemporaries that the actions recorded in vv. 
were not actually ormed? This conclusion is 
favoured by the circumstance that there is no men- 
tion of the execution of the command given in v.™, 

Of greatest weight for the solution of the 

roblem before us are the indications sup lied 
by the prophet who speaks most of symbolical 
Ezekiel. The data are as fol- 
lows :—In the first place, in his narratives Be ooh 
ing a baeerges actions, it is only rarely (127 2415) 
that he states that these when commanded were 
carried out. Secondly, in place of mention of the 
actual ormance of these, we find rather an 
account of their bolical meaning (43% 5° 1219 


actions, namel 


21+). ‘Thirdly, the external performance of the 
charge ‘ thou t eat thy bread with trembling, 
and drink thy water with trembling and despair’ 


12"), would have been scarcely noticeable. The 
tention of presenting clearly the Divine decree 
as to the final chastisement of Israel was realized 
the bare narrative about a Divine command as 
ectively as would have been the case if the 
command had been actually performed. Fourthly, 
God’s command to carry out a symbolical trans- 
action is expressly introduced in these terms: 
‘Give to the rebellious house a parable (mdashdl) 
and say (!) to them, Thus saith the LORD God, set 
on the caldron, and pour water into it,’ etc. (24°, 
cf. also 21%). This, too, favours the conclusion 
that Ezekiel’s statements about commands from 
God tw perform symbolical actions, do not differ 
essentially from the parables spoken in 177" and 
13™-, But, as a matter of fact, these narratives 
may be understood as parables, whose subject is 
the prophet as the representative now of God and 
now of people. As the representative of God 
he is to smite one hand against the other (21!”), to 
depict the conflict which Jahweh, to His sorrow, 


has to w. against the unfaithful majority of 
Israe] (213, ker as the smiting to ther of the 
hands is attributed to Jahweh Himeelf in 22”. In 
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the same capacity Ezekiel is also called on to nL es 
vividly the rejection of Israel, to which God 
been compelled to resort by the excessive unfaith- 
fulness of His people (3%**' 24%), Hence, when 
the prophet has to picture forth the highest degree 
of the Divine displeasure, he does so by becomin 
dumb, t.e. by ceasing to act as a reprover (3%), an 
by refraining from articulate expressions of grief 
at the destruction of Jerusalem, in order to im- 
press upon the people about him the truth that 
this turn in their fortunes was a just punishment 
from God. This dumbness continued till, with the 
fall of Jerusalem, the Divine justice was satisfied, 
and then the Divine grace in the person of the pro- 
phet turned anew to the people (33), and sought 
to win their love.—Again, as representative of his 


people, Ezekiel is the subject of those narratives 


in which actions of Jahweh against Israel are 
vividly portrayed. This comes out with special 
clearness in the words, ‘But thou, O son of man, 
behold, ¢hey shall put bands upon thee’ (3%), and 
‘Behold, I put bands upon thee’ (4%). In this 
way the | peer oar ay impending from God open 
Israel is described as inflicted upon the prophet, 
and the purpose of this is evident enough. The 
exiles who, living far from their native land, could 
not be onlookers at the act of judgment to be 
executed upon Judah and especially upon Jeru- 
salem, were to have a clear reflexion of the fate of 
Jahweh’s people placed before their eyes. 

Such are the positive grounds for holding that 
Ezekiel’s accounts of symbolical actions, whose 
actual performance is not specially mentioned 
(127 24%), make up a species of parables, whose 
subject was the prophet as representative either 
of Jahweh or of (cf. the present writer’s art. 
‘Zur Deutung der symbolischen Handlungen des 
Propheten Hesekiel’ in the Neue kirchliche Zeit- 
schrift, 1892, p. 650f.). The same conclusion, 
however, is supported by weighty considerations 
of a negative d. For instance, is it credible 
that Ezekiel should literally have lain upon his 
left side for 390 days (4°), $.c. for more than a year? 
Did the neighbours count the days? Or is it 
likely that he actually baked his barley cakes, 
using human excrement for fuel (433)? These 
negative considerations have led even Smend (Kq/. 
exeg. Hdb. ‘ Hesechiel,’ 1880, p. 27) to the conclu- 
sion that ‘it is evident that such a transaction as 
that of 4° cannot have been literally carried out.’ 
Practically, the same ee is occupied also 
by Kuenen (Hist.-crit. Hinlettung, ii. p. 258 f.), 

oy (‘ Ezekiel’ in SBOT, 1899), and Hiihn (Die 
Messianischen W'eissagungen, 1899, p. 160); and 
& similar juegment is passed by Frankenberg (in 
Nowack’s Hdkom., ‘Spriiche,’ 1898, p. 18). It 
may further be noted that Hos 1 and 3 are called 
‘ parabolee’ by Wenrich (De poeseos hebraice atque 
arabica: origine, p. 152). 

(8) But in the most recent times there have been 
a number of exegetes who have held that all the 
symbolical actions mentioned in the Book of Ezekiel 
were externally performed. These scholars fall 
into two groups. The one 
Orelli (in Strack-Zickler’s af Kom., ‘ Hesekiel,’ 
p. 3) and Giesebrecht (Die Berufsbegabung der 
alttest. Propheten, 1897, p. 171), who both found 
their interpretation upon the appearance of literal- 
ness in the language of the passages in question. 
In particular, Giesebrecht simply asserts that 
‘the bolical actions of Ezekiel cannot be 
unde as mere figures.’ But this is no argu- 
ment.—The other group comprises the following 
scholars :—Klostermann, in his art. ‘ Ezechiel: Ein — 
Beitrag zur besseren Wiirdigung seiner Person 
und seiner Schrift’ in SK, 1877, p. 391ff.; 
Gautier, La mission du héte Ezéchiel, 18Y1, 
p- 85ff.; Bertholet, in i's Kurzer Hdcom., 


oup is made up of v. 
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‘ Hesekiel,’ 1897, p. 24f.; and Kraetzschmar, in 
Nowack’s Hdkom., ‘ Ezechiel,’ 1900, p. v. They 
have come to this conclusion in consequence of 
accepting the hypothesis regarding the person of 
Ezekiel put forward by Klostermann in the above- 
named article. Hence it is nec to examine 
this hypothesis, and to ask whether it can supply 
@ ground on which to defend the view that the 
symbolical actions of which Ezekiel speaks were 
literally performed. 

Klostermann’s theory is based on the assur p- 
tion that the dumbneas of Ezekiel (3*°*”" and 24*-27) 
was due to a tempor alalia frem which the 

rophet rae recovered (33?'t-); and that his 
ong-continued lying posture (4) was the result 
of hemiplegia (l.c. pp. 417 f., 422). But to this 
hypothesis there are the following objections :— 
(a) The Divine command to the prophet to shut 
himself up in his house and keep dumb (3* *%), or 
to refrain from articulate lamentation (24'**%), 
and to lie upon his left side (4**), must be inter- 
preted in the same manner as the command to 
shave his head and beard with a sharp sword (51). 
It is impossible to pick and choose amongst the 
various records of symbolical actions contained in 
the Book of Ezekiel. If, then, symptoms of dis- 
ease on the part of the prophet are to be dis- 
covered in Ezk 3%@ 24167 and 4**, all symbolical 
actions of which he speaks must be traced back to 
some disease of his, and we must be permitted to 
bring all the particular features of the narratives 
of 3*4#. 2416. and 4** into a ca connexion with 
some pathological habit of Ezekiel. But it may 
be asked whether, among other disordered inclina- 
tions, he had a fancy for using human excrement 
for fuel (4%). Did he at one and the same 
time suffer from tempo alalia and also have 
the peculiarity at one time of sighing (21°), 
and at another time of orying aloud (v.1%)? 
the Divine command to refrain from any articu- 
late lament for the dead (24'*) is to be ex- 
plained by a temporary hlessness, then the 
non-shed of tears, which is enjoined in the 
same verse, must be derived from a bodily idi . 
crasy of Ezekiel.—({8) It must be observed t 
in 3*% Ezekiel speaks not of dumbness in 
general, but of keeping silence with any pro- 
phetic message. is obvious from the single 
circumstance that, in order to carry out the injunc- 
tion of silence, the prophet had to shut him- 
self up in his house—a course of action which would 
have been unnecessary if he had been suffering 
from temporary hlessness. ‘T'he same con- 
clusion follows, on the positive side, from the cir- 
cumstance that his silence is to evidence itself by 
his not coming forward as a reprover (3%), and 
that it is to come to an end when his God agai 
makes disclosures to him (v.”).—(7) If Ezekiel had 
suffered from temporary alalia, this could not have 
been unknown to his neighbours, whose principal 
representatives used to assemble in his house (8! 
14! 201), But, in that case, a new attack of this 
dumbneas could have had no symbolical meaning 
to them.—(5) It must truly have been a remark- 
able hemiplegia which compelled the prophet to lie 
for exactly 390+40, t.e. 430 days, and thus to 
furnish a parallel to the 430 years (Ex 12) of 
Israel’s bondage in Egypt.—(e) If it was, as 
alleged, a ily infirmity that prevented the 
prophet from articulate ven (245-7), he could, 
eg no doubt would, at least have expressed his 
grief at his bitter loss by practising all the other 
mourning usages. But, as he did not do so, it is 
unmistakably plain that his neglect of the lament 
for the dead was due, not to a bodily indisposition 
but to a higher impulse. What a novel kind of 
alalia, ae e way, which had its cessation fore- 
told (3% 24%) | 
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Consequently, the view that all the bolical 
actions mentioned in the Book of Ezekiel were 
Piveeag B ainidal ase fails again to find any support 
from Klostermann’s hypothesis about the con- 
dition of the prophet’s health. On the contrary, 
in 34-3 24%-37 and 4 he is only represented as 
the subject of a symbolical action in the same wa 
as in 5*"- ete. It is also intelligible how he should 
be introduced as afflicted with dumbness. For 
God meant to symbolize the extreme of His dis- 
Sacre against Israel by breaking off His reve- 
ations (3%). Again, Ezekiel is described in 4¢* 
as lying, because Israel’s captive condition might 
suitably be regarded also as a lying, just as it is 
elsewhere (Hos 3%) compared to a sitting in isola- 
tion. 

A subdivision of symbolical actions may Le 
formed of those which depict some feature of the 
future consummation of the Kingdom of God. 
They may be called wxpopyretas 8’ Epywr (Adrianos, 
Elcaywyh els ras Oelas ypagds, ed. Goessling, § 130) 
or ‘types.’ But it is questionable whether the 
OT speaks of any actions which were meant to be 

ormed with the intention of pointing before- 

d to some incident in the life of Christ. This 
is doubtful even in the case of the e in which 
Adrianos (é.c. ) aprons with a measure of certainty 
to have discov & wpognrela 8¢ Epywr. We refer 
to Gn 22* ‘ Take now thy son Isaac, thine only son, 
whom thou lovest,’ etc. This story is rather 
intended to express the notion that the God who 
has revealed Himself to Israel, holds human sacri- 
fices in abhorrence. It could all the less have 
been meant to point to the time of Christ, seeing 
that God did not spare Himself the sorrow of 
offering His only Son as a sacrifice for the sin of 
mankind. Nor was the Flood sent to serve as an 
allusion to baptism, although it might afterwards 
be viewed as an analogue to the latter (1 P 37'), 
This has been noted also by J. D. Mi is in his 
interesting work, Entwurf der typischen Gottes- 
gelartheit*, 1763, p. 37. 

The most familiar symbolical actions of the NT 
(Jn 18, Ac 6° éxéOnxay atrots ras xelpas, etc.) 
have been already referred to in speaking of 
symbolical washing and the imposition of hands 
(which see). To these may be added the cursing 
of the fig-tres (Mt21¥, Mk 118), the texte relating 
to which are not meant to be a mere ‘ symboli 
narrative,’ as has been recently maintained ‘n the 
Theol. Ztschr. aus der Schweiz, 1899, pp. 228-238. 
Further, the casting of lots (Ac 1%) is merely an 
external parallel to the previously (v.*) mentioned 
prayer ; and, finally, the breaking of bread (x\dous 
ro dprov, Mt 26%, Lk 24%, Ac 2“) and baptism 
(Mt 28%) have a fundamentally bolical char- 
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Introduction.—In studying the religion of ancient 
Egypt we encounter a phenomenon which it has in 
common with almost all religions. Two forms of 
conception may be distinguished, which started 
from the same principles and exercised a perma- 
nent influence upon one another, but which at the 
same time exhibit a number of radical differences 
in the view they take of Divine things. These 
two are, respectively, the official religion of the 
upper classes, and the popular faith. It is true 
that the difference is not so pronounced in the Nile 
valley as elsewhere, since the Egyptian religion 
was never subjected to a systematizing process 
and a logical establishing of its various dogmas, 
but always remained in a fluid condition, so that 
even the official religion was thus permanently 
exposed to powerful influence from the side of the 
popular conceptions. 

he sources of information of which modern 
investigation can avail itself in seeking to arrive 
at a knowledge of the official religion of ancient 
Egypt are very copious. It is the subject of the 
inscriptions on temples, and of almost all the texte 
found in tombs and on monuments (including the 
religious papyri) dedicated to the worship of the 
dead: Far fewer materials have to be taken 
account of in estimating the popular religion. Its 
adherents belonged in general to the poorer classes, 
who were not in a position to erect any fine 
monuments. Besides, in the texts they destined 
for publicity, such persons almost uniformly em- 
ployed the terminology and the formule of the 
official monuments, even in cases where they 
understood the dogmas in view differently from 
the priestly colleges of the great sanctuaries. In 
order to recover this realm of ideas belonging to 
the popular faith, our main resources are a series of 
ill-executed sepulchral steles and rock-inscriptions, 
sporadic passages in the temple texts and those 
concerning the dead which show traces of popular 
influence, and in which, notably for instance in the 
so-called Book of the Dead, the popular doctrine 
could occasionally not be passed over. When 
referred to, this doctrine is, strangely enough, 
spoken of as a great secret. Lastly, we have to 
take account of the statements of the classical 
writers, who, like their countrymen that were 
settled in the Nile valley, were brought into con- 
tact less with the pri and the upper classes 
than with the great mass of the people proper, 
so that their accounts reproduce primarily the 
notions of the latter. What holds good of these 
Greeks applies also to the Israelites, who, if they 
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acquired information or received stimulus from 
Egypt, must have derived these from the middle 
classes or the lower orders, and not from study 
of the doctrines in the temples which were so 
difficult of access to a non-Egyptianu, or of the 
inscriptions which must have been almost always 
unintelligible to a foreigner. 

Under theee circumstances, it will be necessary 
in the present article to lay more emphasis on 
these popular notions than it has been usual, in 
view of the above described meagreness of the 
sources, to do in descriptions of the Egyptian 
religion. But, on the other hand, owing to the 
want of materials and the constant inte etra- 
tion of the two forms of conception, it mes 
impossible to treat the two apart; the difference 
between their points of view can only be indicated 
from time to time in the course of our exposition. 


i. CoSMOGONY.—(A) Creation of the world.—(1)_ 


From the earliest times from which we gars 
when 


Egyptian religious texts down to the peri 


the ancient Nee ytheism gave way to the Christian 
faith, the relation between Divinity and humanity 
was thought of by the inhabitants of the Nile valley 
as reciprocally conditioned. Man dedicates to the 
Deity food, drink, clothing, a aveuing piece sts 
things which the Deity, who shares in all earthly 
yer and needs, requires for comfort. The 
eity gives in return such benefits as he can dis- 
pense —long life, endurance, Joy, victory over 
enemies, health, and the like. If either party 
neglects his duty, the other is at once set free from 
any counter ob ipetion. Man offers only to that 
g who shows himself helpful to him; the 
avours only ¢hat man who does him some service. 
Thus in the inscriptions the god says to the king, 
‘I give thee victory in proportion to thine offer- 
ings,’ and the king threatens to discontinue his wor- 
se the god not bestow long life upon him. 
in every instance where similar notions are 
cherished, this “ay of thinking led in Egypt te 
the continuance of a polytheistic system. Upon 
the assumption that only one or only a few gods 
existed, or that their supremacy was universal, 
it was difficult to conceive how, in view of the 
conflicting interests of different individuals, any 
decisive pressure could be exerted on the Divine 
will by a particular suppliant. This was more 
practicable if a man could apply to special gods 
who had to be considered in relation to only one 
or only a few individuals. Then, when he had 
obtained the good graces of these, he could leave 
it to them to accomplish their will in the circle 
of their fellow-gods, or to bring it at the proper 
moment under the notice of a higher god. The 
kings of the gods were accessible, if nece A 
to the Pharaohs and their court; the sphere of 
their activity was far too exalted to permit of their 
rendering continuous help to ordinary mortals. 

In this way the notion that every family and 
every locality or province possesses and must re- 
tain for itself its special deities, persisted for 
thousands of years, and was never absolutely 
suppressed. At no time was there a religious 
system in which every pth eee was bound te 
believe ; the belief in the gods always exhibits a 
salle aped form and development in the different 

ivisions of the country, the so-called nomes (see 
below, p. 182°). 

It is quite recently that historical science has 
come to recognize the above characteristic of the 
Egyptian religion. Only some thirty years ago 
it began to be urged and demonstrated’ that, in 
order to obtain a correct view of the faith of the 
ancient Egyptians, we must examine individual 
conceptions and individual deities, instead of set- 
ting up @ priors principles. Up till then it had 


: 
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been the fashion to attribute to this people now 
an obscure monotheism, now a professedly pro- 
found but in reality perfectly unintelligible pan- 
theism, or some other religious system, and to 
support such pretensions by sentences of the in- 
scriptions torn frum their context. From the 
pout of view of scientific inquiry, the ancient 

gyptian religion is made up of a long series of 
particular religions and separate spheres of ideas, 
which one has to follow in their development, 
unconcerned at first with the question which of the 
various conceptions is the oldest and whence each 
originated. The time may come when it may be 
possible to bring a number of the deities into con- 
nexion with the various elements that gave birth 
to the Egyptian people of history ; with the Libyan 
aborigines, the conquering Hamites, and the Semite 
peaceful immigrants. But at present the materials 
at our disposal are far too scanty to lead to any 
certain conclusions, and the hypotheses that have 
been started about the Egyptian religion are 
already so numerous that in the interests of the 
procrer of science any multiplying of them is to 

deprecated. 

(2) The variety of ways in which myth-forming 
speculation could view one and the same event 
forces itself at once on our observation when we 
essay a survey of the most important of the 
Egyptian myths intended to explain the origin of 
the world and of gods and men. It will be best 
to commence our study of the religion of Egypt 
with an account of these myths, because we can 
here take account at the same time of a number 
of fundamental ideas of the ancient Egyptians 
about religious questions, which exhibit resem- 
blances to, or differences from, certain classes of 
notions that prevailed among the Israelites. 

In the opinion of the ancient Egyptians, as with 
other peoples, our world, the heavens and the 
earth, and the beings that inhabit them, did not 
exist from the beginning, but were created. Not, 
indeed, out of nothing, but out of a fluidity which 
the Egyptians called Nw, and which ma com- 

ared with the Chaos of the Greeks. ile this 
illed the universe, there was, as a text expresses 
it, ‘not yet the heaven; not yet was the earth, not 
yet were formed the good and the evil serpents.’ 
Or, as it is put in an inscription in the pyramid 
of a king belonging to the 6th dynasty (Pepi 1. 
1. 663 f.), 3.6. c. 3000 B.C., ‘not yet was the heaven, 
not yet the earth, men were not, not yet born were 
the gods, not yet was death.’ 

(2) In this primeval mass lay hidden the germs 
of the future world, but no text as yet discovered 
points to any attempt on the part of the E ea 
to form a clear and harmonious picture of the re- 
lation of these germs to one another. It is only 
as to particular points that we have indications. 
Thus, according to a widely diffused notion, in 

rimeval times the heaven, Nut (thought of as 
emale), reposed in the close embrace of the earth, 
Seb or Keb (thought of as male). Besides the 
rimeval fluid, Nu, there existed, according to 
tian ideas, prior to the creation, one deity, 

who appears sometimes alone as a male god, and 
at other times falls apart into a male and a female 
form. This deity calls into existence from Nu the 
world that is to be. The means employed are very 
variously described, but they may be conveniently 
divided into two great categories, namely, acts and 
words.—Amongst the myths belonging to the first 
class the most popular is that which describes how 
the creating uety forced his way between heaven 
and earth, tore them from their embrace, trod the 
earth under foot, and raised the heaven on high 
with his arms. For the most part, it is Shu that 
appears as the separating deity, but his place is 
taken at times by Bes (Petrie, Hawara, pl. 2). 
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We possess numerous pictures ( ially from the 
period c. 1500-1000 B.c.), showing, with slight 
variations of detail, the breaking up of the ancient 
union. For the most part, the act is represented 
as just completed. The goddess of heaven, Nut, 
supports herself on her hands and feet, and so 
arches herself over the earth-god Seb, who is still 
falling. A number of other deities are generally 
to be seen, notably the gods of the Osiris circla. 
These are regarded as the children sprung from 
the union of Seb and Nut; they were gradually 
generated, but tirst made their appearance at the 
moment when their parents were torn apart. 

Other pictures show a somewhat later scene in 
the process of creation. We see the earth-yod 
lying wearied on the ground, while the rd ea 

od stands over him, holding up the goddess o 
Reaven with his hands. To save himself from 
fatigue, he has sometimes called assistants to his 
aid: these either hold up particular portions of 
the heaven, or even form points of enh for the 
arms of the god himself.—A variant of this legend 
found it unworthy of the god that he should him- 
self permanently play the part of an Atlas, and be 
thus hindered from exercising his power in other 
ways. Accordingly, we are told how the cod 
erected four bifurcated supports—one each in the 
north, the south, the east, and the west—to bear 
the arch of heaven. And, in order to ensure the 
stability of these supports, upon whose existence 
the continuance of the earth depended, a deity 
was set over each to guard it. It is the notion of 
these supports that underlies the figures of the 
four pillars which, in some pictures of the separa- 
tion scene, appear beside the god. The names of 
the supporting deities are variously given. At 
times they are the usual deities of the regions of 
heaven: Horus for the south, Set for the north, 
Thoth for the west, Septi for the east; at other 
times the place of these gods is taken by goddesses. 
But the four uppers mark the end of the worlds 
and, when the Pharaoh desires to emphasize the 
fact that he is the lord of all lands, he declares 
that he rules ‘to the supports of the heaven.’ 

The goddess of heaven is for the most part 
thought of as a woman, but at times also as a cow— 
two forms which from the point of view of Egyptian 
mythology are really identical. For in the Nile 
valley in general the only purpose served by the 

oddess is to be the mother and nurse of the 

ture god. The natural symbol for this among 
an essentially agricultural people was the domestic 
animal that was most common, the cow, whiich 
hence appears as the form of manifestation of 
practically all the goddesses in their maternal 
activity. If, for instance, the Egyptians desire to 
represent the king drinking from the gouge in 
order to imbibe, along with her milk, the immor- 
tality inherent in her, they introduce him in 
contact sometimes with the breast of an anthiro- 
pomorphic form, sometimes with the udder of a 
cow. Even whensuch a Divine nurse is portrayed 
in human form, she is not infrequently provided 
with a cow’s head, in order to indicate with corre- 
sponding emphasis her most important fanction 
(cf. e.g. Naville, Detr el bahart, ii. pl. 53). 

On the body of the goddess of heaven the 
celestial bodies move to and fro, the sun by day 
the stars by night; hence she is often depicted 
with her whole body studded over with stars. 

While in the above instances the deity of heaven 
always appears as female, there is another series 
of cosmological so ee Ya where a partition into 
@ female and a male furm takes place. We meet 
with these from about B.c. 1500 downwards, and 
it is quite possible that they originated at the 
date just mentioned, for during this period the 
whole Egyptian mythology is ruled by the enlort 
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to divide as far as possible all divinities into a 
male and a female form of manifestation. This is 
bound up with a pp enomenon that appears even in 
the language. hen the Egyptians wish to ex- 
press a totality with the utmost possible clearness, 
they write both the masculine and the feminine 
of the word, thus exhausting the genders of a 
language that has no neuter. Thus they say 
‘every male and every female death,’ ‘every male 
and every female disease,’ when they mean all 
forms of death or of disease. In like manner they 
seek to exhaust the totality of the notion of any 
uurticular deity by emphasizing the male and the 
emale form of manifestation. This partition of 
the se is in most instances the result, not 
of a logical development of religious processes of 
thought, but of an artificial formation, the female 
supplementary being obtained simply by adding 
the feminine suffix -¢ to the name of the male 
deity. Thus from Her was derived a Her-t, from 
Ra a Ré-t, etc. (see p. 184°). 

In thus partitioning the deity of heaven, they 
usually thought of the female form as overarching 
the upper, inhabited, side of the earth, while the 
male form correspondingly arched the under side, 
both being thus placed at a distance, either above 
or below, the earth-god Seb. Starting from this 
conception, the rising of the sun is occasionally so 
depicted that the subterranean god of heaven holds 
up the sun at arm’s length, while the cynocephals 
that have to greet the rising sun offer their praises 
to it. 

Occasionally, although rarely, the sex of the 
deities of heaven is reversed, the upper heaven 
being male and its counterpart female. Thus in 
texts of the 13th cent. B.c. the rise of the sun in 
the under world is so depicted that the male god of 
the heaven of day hands the bark with the sun-god 
to the female deity of the nightly heavens, as she 
stands upon the spherically conceived under world. 

(6) The above described cosmogonic conception is 
connected with another, intended to explain the 
origin of the sun, but to which we have as yet 
only brief allusions. One of these is found in the 
so-called Book of the Dead, a collection of magical 
formula, whose purpose is to procure, for the de- 
ceased, entrance into the world beyond and autho- 
rity there. In pronouncing these the deceased is 
to identify himself with certain deities, and to en- 
deavour to obtain advantages by pointing to this 
fictitious identity. One of the chapters (54), which 
we can trace back to about the Dbl B.C. 2500, begins 
thus: ‘Iam the double lion of the egg of the great 
cackler, I guard the eee the god Seb drops 
from the earth’ (cf. PSBA vii. p. 152, xv. p. 288). 
This double lion is the horizon. Here sat, accord- 
ing to Egyptian notions, back to back two lions, 
which represented yesterday and to-day, the issue 
of the sun from the under world and his entrance 
into the upper world (cf. Tombcau de Ramses IV., 
ed. Lefébure, pl. 40), and whose charge was to 

d the sun as he rose between them. The sun 
imself is often called ‘the egg ofthe great 
cackler,’ while this cackler, again, is the earth- 
god, who was sup to have let fall, 3.e. laid, 
the eee. Hence he had assigned to him as his 
sacred animal the goose, which he frequently bears 
upon his head in those pictures in which he is 
introduced in human form as a man. How he 
conceived the egg is not expressly said in the texts, 
but a picture on a coffin of c. 1200 B.c. (Lanzone, 
Diz. ds mit. pl. 159) points to the explanation. 
Here we see the earth-god strain himself under 
the male nightly heaven til] his erected phallus 
points to his mouth. That is to say, he must have 
impregnated himself, and the sun portrayed behind 
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Alongside of the myth of the great cackler which 
in the form of a goose lays the sun- 8B, runs 
another, according to which the sun- and als» the 
moon-egg are fashioned a deity upon the putter’s 
wheel, a process in which it is especially the by- 
form of the god of Memphis, Ptah-Tatunen (relief 
at Phile, in Rosellini’s Mon. del culto, pl. 21), 
that we find engaged. To Ptab is attributed also 
the creation of the whole world, in which réle he 
is called ‘the great artificer,’ so that in this instance 
we have to think not of a crude tearing apart of 
the primeval mass, but of an artificial construction 
of the universe. In this work the god had a 
number of coadjutors, the so-called Chnumu or 
‘formers.’ These are little, dwarf-like, deformed, 
thick-headed forms, which, eight in number, were 
regarded as sons of Ptah, or, at a later period, also 
of Ra. Images of them were frequently put ina 
grave along with the corpse. As they had once 
co- opera in the forming of the world, they 
would now in the world beyond devote themselves 
to the reconstruction of the deceased, and help him 
to attain to a new and everlasting life. 

(c) But the creation of the world was a subject 
of far less interest to the Eeypiasns than the origin 
of the living beings and the objects it contains, 
gods and men, animals and plants. But in the 
myths connected with this subject we meet again 
with that want of systematizing which shows it- 
self everywhere in the Egyptian world of ideas. 
We have statements as to the origin of particular 
beings and objects, but there is no finished story of 
creation such as we find, for instance, at the be- 
ginning of the Bk. of Genesis. It is this inability 
to combine individual notions into a whole that 
explains also how it was possible for the numerous 
particular statements to maintain their existence 
side by side in spite of their contradictions. Since 
it was not required to unite them into a harmonious 
system, there was no need to separate duplicate 
legends, or to exclude or harmonize irreconcilable 
elements. 

For the most part, one was content to celebrate 
in general terms the praises of this or that god as 
creator. Thus, c. 1 B.C., it is said of Osiris 
(stele in Paris, Bibl. Nat., published by Ledrain 
in Mon. égypt. de la Bibl. Nat. pll. 21-26; ef. 
Chabas, Rev. arch. xiv. 1. 65ff., 193 ar ): ‘He formed 
with his hand the earth, its water, its air, its plants 
all its cattle, all its birds, all its winged fowl, all 
its reptiles, all ita four-footed creatures.’ Again, 
we read of the ram-headed god Chnum: ‘He 
created all that is, he formed that exista, he is 
the father of fathers, the mother of mothers,’ ‘he 
fashioned men, he made the gods, he was father 
from the beginning,’ ‘he is the creator of the 
heaven, the earth, the under world, the water, 
the mountains,’ ‘he formed a male and a female 
of all birds, fishes, wild beasts, cattle, and of all 
worms.’ In another passage the god of Thebes, 
Amon-Ra, is celebrated as ‘the father of the gods, 
the fashioner of men, the creator of cattle, the 
lord of all being, the creator of the fruit trees, the 
former of the grass, the giver of life to the cattle.’ 

Similar functions are attributed also to other 
members of the Pantheon, and it even happens 
not infrequently that in the same tomb or temple 
different deities are hailed as creator in almost 
identical terms, without any sense of contradic- 
tion. It is seldom, however, that one gets beyond 
general pneuece ; and above all it is impossible to 
establish a fixed order in the succession of creative 
acts. Sometimes it is gods that first come into 
being, at other times men, or again animals or 
plants, ete. 

(d) The choice of methods of creation, again, is 


him is the egg which he will detach from himself | left to the different deities—nay, one and the 


as the result of this act. 


same god adopts one method according to one 
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author, and another according to another. (a) 
Relatively most frequent is the conception of crea- 
tion, after the analogy of earthly conditions, as a 
series of births. A god and a goddess are placed 
at the beginning of the development; these unite 
and have children born to them, who in their turn 
are gods. But gradually their posterity degener- 
ates, becoming reer and at last men. To 
avoid the ditticulty of having to postulate the pre- 
existence of two deities, a myth, which recurs from 
the Pyramid era down to that of the Ptolemies, 
makes only one god pre-exist, namely Tum, who 
by means of Onani formed the first divine pair, Shu 
and Tefnut (Pyramid Pepi L, 1. 465 f. = Mer-en-Ra, 
]. 528 f.; Papyr. Brit. Mus. 10188, ed. Budge, ‘On 
the Hieratic Papyrus of Nesi-Amsu’in Archeologia, 
lii., 1891; ef. Pleyte, Rec. de trav. rel. & PEgypt. 
iil. p. 57ff.; Budge, PSBA ix. p. 11ff.; Brugsch, 
Religion der alten Aegypter, 470f.; and, for the 
creation myth, Wiedemann, Al sc ii, p. 57 ff., 
where a collection will be found also of further 
ancient statements bearing upon the same circle of 
conceptions). Then were born to Shu and Tefnut 
the god Seb and the goddess Nut, who were the 
parents of Osiris and the gods of his group, whose 
children multiplied upon this earth. This gene- 
alogy shows that the Onanistic creation was tacad 
before the heavens and earth were formed, the 
representatives of these first making their appear- 
ance as grandchildren of the pre-existing god. 

It was not only gods that originated from a 
primeval deity by the instrumentality of Onani; 
men also were formed in the same way. In the 
tomb of Seti I., founded c. 1350 B.c., there are 
portrayed oe Denkm. iii. 136") the four races 
of men, which, according to the Egyptian view, 
peopled the earth, and which are characterized as 
the flocks of the sun-god R& They are the 
reddish-brown ‘men,’#.e. the Evyptians: the dark- 
yellow Asiatic Semites; the black negroes; and 
the whitish-grey Libyans. According to the 
accompanying inscription, these beings were cre- 
ated by another form of the sun-god, namely the 
hawk-headed Horus; the negroes by Onani, the 
Egyptians by his tears, the Libyans by the shoot- 
ing forth of his eye, t.¢., apparently, by his warm- 
ing beams. 

A great creative power is attributed also in other 
inscriptions to the tears of a deity. They play 
a part in the most diverse periods of Egyptian 
history. There are other texts besides the above 
which trace the origin of the Egyptians to them. 
But then the sun as well brought other things into 
being by Ats tears. ‘ When the sun weeps a second 
time,’ we read in @ papyrus of c. 800 B.C. (Papyr. 
Salt, No. 825 in London, tr. by Birch in RP vi. p. 
115), ‘and lets water fall from his eyes, this changes 
itself into working bees, which pursue their task in 
flowers of every kind, and honey and wax are pro- 
duced instead of water.’ Further products of the 
tears of the sun-god Horus are cloth-stuffs, wine, 
incense, oil, the most varied objects used for offer- 
ings, which, accordingly, are designated ‘the eye 
of Horus.’ The tear of the goddess Isis, which 
falls into the Nile, causes the inundation of the 
river, and thus brings to the land abundance, 
wealth, and the means of nourishment. 

Not only the tears but other fluids from the 
body of a deity have creative power attributed to 
them. From the blood that issued from the phallus 
of the sun-god when he cut himself, sprang, accord- 
ing to the Book of the Dead (chs. 17. 23), two gods, 
Hu (Taste) and Sa (Perception), who henceforth 
remained in his train. After the slaughter of the 
bull, im which Batau, who in the fable of the Two 
Brothers (composed c. 1300 B.C.) is conceived of as 
almost a divine being, had incarnated himself 
(Papyr. d’Orbiney, pl. 16, 1. 8 ff.), two drops of blood 
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fell upon the earth, and from these sprang twa 
great trees, which now served Batau as an embodi 
ment.—Side by side with the blood is the saliva. 
When saliva tlows from the mouth of the senile 
sun-god and falls upon clayey soil, Isis forms from 
these materials a serpent, which at once assumes 
life, and whose bite threatens to be fatal to the 
sun-god (Wiedemann, Rel. of Anc. Egypt, 54 ff). 
eee root udee . ne ae Ry vod these aes. 

every part of the body of the god, in everything 
that sfuecaile from him, there is a portion of his 
Ego, something Divine and therefore capable of 
development and life-producing. 

(8) further way to the formation of livin 
beings was found in the artificial methods attribu 
to the gods. We have gary had occasion to men- 
tion how Ptah, the god of Memphis, was sup 
to fashion the sun-egg on the potter's wheel. In 
like manner, according to the view that prevailed 
in Upper Egypt, the ram-headed god Chnum 
fashioned the king and his ka upon a similar 
wheel (relief at Luxor, in Maspero, Hist. anc. i. 
p. 157). If no wheel was available, the god was 
capable also of forming human pene in a simpler 
way. When the sun-god, in the fable of the Two 
Brothers (Papyr. d’ Orbiney, pl. 9, ll. 6-8), found 
his favourite Batau alone, and desired to furnish 
him with a wife, Chnum ‘ built’ a woman for him. 
Since the latter owed her origin to a god, she was 
more beautiful in her limbs than any woman in 
the whole land, and all gods were in her. The 
word ‘built’ has here for its determinative the 

icture of a man erecting a wall, so that the 
F tian writer thought of an actual construction 
of a woman—a manner of origin for which the 
reconstruction of the dismembered body of he ee 
Osiris supplied him with a titting analogy, for after 
this reconstruction the god at once acquired new 
life (cf. p. 195*). ; 

(y) Procreation is another process which is not left 
out of account by the ancient Egyptians in con- 
nexion with the formation of man. It is employed 
above all by the sun-god when his earthly repre- 
sentative and son, the Pharaoh, has to be brought 
into being. In each successive case the god assumes 
the form of the present occupant of the throne, 
unites himself with the queen, and thus generates 
the future ruler (see the detailed representations 
in Naville, Deir ef bahari, ii. pll. 47-53). This 
belief in the Divine origin of the monarch was held 
fast down to the Greek period. When Alexander 
the Great gave himself out as the son of Jupiter 
Amon, he was shorone nly accommodating himself 
to the notions of his Egyptian subjects. The 
ram’s horn, moreover, which, in conformity with 
this origin, shows itself in the pictures of Alex- 
ander and his successors, has its i tae A in the 
ancient Pharaohs, who (80, above all, Seti I. at 
Abydos) likewise, as sons of Amon, bear this horn. 

or the most part, the king is satistied with one 
god as his father; but at times a step further is 
taken, and the Pharaoh claims a plurality of 
heavenly fathers. Thus Ramses I. makes the 
ods of Egypt declare that they had erated 
Fim as their son and heir, while the goddesses tell 
how they nursed and brought him up, so that in a 
sense at least they performed maternal functions 
for the monarch. 

(3) In all the forms of creation hitherto dis- 
cussed, some act of a deity is required in order to 
call something new into being; it may be an act 
of violence, or a procreative act, or a shedding of 
tears, etc. But, side by side with these, there was 
a considerable series of myths which did not regard 
any active exertion on the part of the creator as 
necessary, but attributed the result simply te 
speech, the uttering of words. —_ 

The Egyptian assumed—and this is a very im 
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rtant notion from the point of view of the 

istory of religion—that an inward and indis- 
soluble connexion subsists between an object and 
its name (cf. Wiedemann in L’Egypte, i. 573 tt., and 
in the Muston, xv. 49ff.). Every thing has a 
name; without name is no thing, and without 
thing no name is conceivable. Thus the name 
becomes an ap gdeeontvan component of the Ego, 
on a footing of equality with soul, form, heart, 
etc., and its continued existence is indispensable 
if the whole man is to enter upon immortality. 
Any one who utters the name of a god correctly is 
sure of his favour. When the g dess Isis suc- 
ceeded by her wiles in inducing the sun-god Ra to 
whisper to her his real name, she thereby obtained 
the power of this god and became the supreme 

dess. Any one who in the under world was 
able to call a demon by name was safe from any 
further harm at his hands; a gate must open its 
leaves to any one who named it correctly. 

As acquaintance with the name of a god gave 
power over the god, so did uaintance with a 
man’s name give power over him. Hence it was 
very dangerous to one to have his name known to 
an enemy, who could make use of it in connexion 
with magic, and only required to introduce it into 
a formula to bring disease ahd death upon its 
bearer. The anxiety to escape such a result was 
sometimes so keen that the Egyptian bore two 
names—one civilian, by which he was called in his 
ordinary life, and one sacred, which was introduced 
only into religious texts, in the hope that its holy 
environment would avail to save its bearer from 
destruction. We meet with analogous notions 
among various peoples, it pane sometimes the 
case that even the man himself does not know his 
real name, for fear of his inadvertently betraying 
it. The ancient Egyptians did not go so far as 
this, but the true name was uttered only in the 
narrowest possible circles, In the above-mentioned 
myth of the sun-god Ra, aa himself is made 
to say, ‘My name was uttered by my father and 
my mother, and then was it concealed in me by 
my parent that no spell might be formed to 
bewitch me.’ For these reasons it is often said of 
the great gods that their name is hidden, and 
from the second millennium B.c. dewnwards the 
Divine name Amon was explained to mean ‘the 
hidden one,’ as if the word had been derived from 
the root amen=‘to be hidden,’ which indeed is 
not true to fact. 

The theory of the connexion between name and 
thing gave rise to quite a number of creation 
myths, which all go back to the same fundamental 
idea, however they may differ in details. The 
moment the deity in the exhilaration of his 
creative activity utters a word, the object desig- 
nated by that word springs into being, even if it 
should happen that the word in the i 
instance has quite a different meaning. The word 
had sounded so or so, and thereupon the notion 
inherent in it made ite appearance, the word had 
assumed the form nding to it, and co- 
existed now with ite notion to all eternity. Some 
examples taken from the presently to be described 
legend of the destraction of the human race, will 
best show how the Egyptians record the process of 
creation in such instances as we have in view. 
There the god says, ‘ Tae thee authority to send 
forth thy messenger (Aad), then originated the ibis 
(habds),’ or ‘I let thee turn (dndn) to the peoples 
of the north, then originated the phalus 
(adnan).’ Sometimes the word uttered is not even 
the exact name of the object, in which case a 
resemblance of sound sufficed to bring the latter 
into being. Thus in one text it is said, ‘I let 
thee comprehend (a4n4) both heavens, then origin- 
ated the moen (adaA).’ 


Especially in the later periods of Egyptian his- 
tory, from the 17th cent. downwards, such theories 
of creation, which in the earlier literature occur 
only sporadically, find favour, until in the Ptole- 
maic era a perfect passion for them sets in. Long, 
fantastic, occasionally unconnected, etiological 
myths bring the god into the most diverse situa- 
tions, in order to cause him to utter the word that 
shall bring intn being one or another portion of 
the materia sacra of a particular sanctuary. And 
in such myths as little concern is displayed for 
logical connexion as for grammatically correct 
derivations (cf. eg. the legend of the winged solar 
disc at Edfu, tr. by Brugsch in Abhandlungen der 
Gottinger Akad. xiv.). 

The god who, above all, created by means of 
words, was Thoth ; who appears sometimes, as at 
plead Hse the principal seat of his worship in 
Upper Egypt, as exercising this function on his 
own initiative, at other times as acting as the 
instrument of the creator proper, for whom he 
speaks. This was a réle to which he was specially 
called, as lord of the words of the gods, composer 
of the most powerful magical formule, god of 
wisdom. Since he knows what is correct and 
gives it correct expression, he vomes to be also 
the god of wisdom, who, along with his two em- 
bodiments, the ibis and the cy halus, is revered 
ya gab all the gods by scholars and devout students 
oO c. : 

In all the ancient Egyptian literature known to 
us, actual words require to be uttered by the god 
in the act of creation. The notion that tnarticu- 
late sounds, his laugh and the like, could produce 
the same results, meets us first in the later Greek 
ee ee of the Hellenistic and post- 

hristian period, and then in the Gnostic writings 
(cf. Maspero, Etudes de mythol. ii. p. 376). How 
far this belief is older than Hellenism cannot be 
determined. At all events, there is a connexion 
between it and the strange statement of the 
Church Fathers that the inhabitants of Pelusium 
paid Divine honours to flatulence and to the onions 
that caused it (Jerome, xiii. in Is 46; cf. Clem. 
Alex. x. 76; Minucius Felix, Oct. 28; Theoph. 
Ant. Oct. i. 15; Orig. c. Cels. v. 36). 

The Feyneene had at their disposal a wealth of 
materials ing upon the above doctrines, when 
it was desired to record the causes and the course 
of creation, but—to emphasize this point again 
and once for all—they never succeeded in harmon- 
izing the icular conceptions and constructing 
out of them a finished system of coamogony. 


(B) Destruction of the world. —(1) While the 
ancient Egyptians have much to tell of the creation 
of the world, they know far less about its de- 
struction, or even about a partial destruction of the 
world or of man. Presumably, this world appeared 
to the ancient Egyptian in a light so fair that in 

eral he was unable to conceive of a time when it 
should be no more, and when no Egyptian should 
dwell any more on the banks of the Nile. It is 
true that recent investigators, founding open some 
statements of a Saitic priest reported by Plato 
(Timeus, 22), have frequently attributed to the 
Egyptians a belief in a great world-conflagration. 
But the truth is that in the passage in question 
what is said is that, if a conflagration of the world 
should set in in consequence of the stars leaving 
their courses, the Nile would protect Egypt by its 
inundation. revpeen papyrus - passages which 
have been ci for the same purpose (Ebers, 
Papyrus Ebers, p. 15), contain equally little to 
bear out the contention built i a7 them. They 
tell of a fire which threatened to be fatal to Horus, 
the son of the goddess Isis, and which Isis ex- 
tinguished. But there is no thought here of a 
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conflagration of the world, but of a local fire, pre- 
sumably in a hut in the Delta where Horus 
happened to be at the time. The means, ayain, 
employed by Isis are little suited to the extin- 
guishing of a world-conflagration (see Schaefer, 
Aeqyp. Ztschr. xxxvi. p. 129 1f.). 

(2) The only allusion as yet discovered to a 
deluge that threatened to destroy the whole earth, 
or at least parts of it, is contained in a papyrus of 
c. 1200 B.c. (Leps. Denkm. vi. 118, ll. o{39 [the 
tr. by Pierret in Etudes égyp. 1 ff., is not free from 
errors]), which contains a hymn of praise to the 
pantheistically conceived Deity. Here we read : 
‘Thine (sc. the god’s) overflowing water [lit. ‘ Thy 
spreading - itself - out’] rises to the heavens, the 
roaring water of thy mouth is in the clouds, thy 
jackals are upon the mountains [%.¢. the jack 
which, according to an Egyptian doctrine, drew 
the bark of the sun-god, have been compelled to 
retire before the flood to the mountain-tops]. The 
water of the god Horus covers the tall trees of all 
lands, the overflowing water covers the circuit of 
all quarters of the heavens and of the sea. A 
scene of inundation would all lands (still) be, were 
they not under thine influence. The waters (now) 
move themselves in the way which thou assignest 
them, they pass not over the bounds which thou 
settest them, (the path) which thou openest for 
them.’ The Deity, that is to say, saved the world 
from destruction by the deluge, and now by his 
providence prevents a recurrence of that event. 

(3) Another text treats of the destruction of a 
portion of the human race by the Deity, against 
whom they had rebelled, and thus belongs to the 
category of so-called Deluge legends in the wider 
sense of the term. We have this legend in two 
copies in Theban kings’ tombs belonging to the 
period B.c. 1400-1200 (Lefébure, «% de 
Seti I., part 4, pll. 15-18, Tombeau de Ramses 
IIT., pli. 2-5: ef. Bergmann, Hierogl. Inschriften, 
pil. 75-82; Naville in TSBA iv. p. 1f£, vili. p. 
412 ff.; Brugsch, Religion, etce., ff., and Die 
neue Weltordnung, Berlin, 1881; Maspero, Les 
Origines, 164 ff. [Dawn of Civilization, 164 ff.]; 
Wiedemann, Religion, etc. [Eng. ed.], 58 ff.). 
There is a further allusion to this myth in 
Papyrus Sallier Iv., of the Ramesside period (cf. 
Chabas, Le calendrier des jours fastes et néfastes, 
Chalons, 1870), which contains a list of the days 
of the year, with an appended note as to whether 
they are to be considered lucky or unlucky, and a 
record of the mythological occurrence which gave 
them this character. This text remarks on the 
13th Mechir: ‘ Unlucky, unlucky, unlucky! Go 
not out in any wise on thisday. It is the day on 
which the eye of Sechet grew terrible and filled 
the fields with desolation. On this day go not out 
at sundown.’ The same occurrence is in view also 
in the plates of glazed clay which exhibit the lion- 
headed goddess Sechet, with a huge eye introduced 
hehind her. These were intended, in all proba- 
bility, to protect their owners from a fate similar 
to what then befell guilty men. Their pretty 
frequent occurrence down to a late period proves 
that the legend in intel not only found its way 
occasionally into Egypt, but had wide and long- 
continued vogue. 

The myth itself relates how the sun-god R& 
ruled over gods and men. But men observed that 
he had grown old, his bones had turned into silver, 
his joints into gold, and his hair into lapis-lazuli. 
When R& noticed how men were thus inclined 
towards rebellion, he secretly summoned the rest 
of the gods to Heliopolis to take counsel as to 
counter measures, The gods advised him to send 
forth his eye, the goddess Sechet (the sun in its 
consuming strencth), against men to destroy them, 
although the rebels, filled with fear, had already 
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begun to seek refuge in flight. R& followed theiz 
counsel, and Sechet slaughtered mankind, wading 
for several nights in the blood of her victims, from 
Heracleopolis Magna in Middle Egypt to Heliopolis. 
But R& quickly repented of having instigated this 
massacre. Not venturing directly to forbid the 
pone to complete the task assigned her, he 

ad recourse to stratagem. He caused beer to be 
brewed and poured into the blood of the slain. 
When the dess saw this next morning, and 
found the fields flooded with it, she rejoiced, drank 
the mixture till she was intoxicated and could not 
recognize men. Thus mankind was rescued ; but 
R& was dissatisfied with himself, because he had 
not left their destruction unchecked. He saw in 
this a token of his weakness, and determined to 
abdicate his sovereignty voluntarily before a new 
weakness should overtake him. At first he set 
out, on the back of the cow of heaven, for the 
Mediterranean coasts. At this spectacle men were 
seized with contrition. They besought R& to re- 
main with them and destroy his enemies. But 
the god went on his way, men followed him, and, 
when it was morning, they came forth with their 
bows and joined battle with the enemies of the 


od Ra. Then spake R&: ‘ Your transgression is 
orgiven. The slaughter (which ye have wrought 
on my behalf aughter (which 


) com Leper the 
my enemies intended against me).’ In spite, how- 
ever, of his forgiveness of men, R& did not con- 
tinue to dwell with them. He betook himself to 
higher regions, created the Fields of Peace and 
the Fields of Aalu, and settled many men there. 
Then he handed over his sovereignty of the earth 
to his son Shu (who was likewise a sun-god), 
called into being a number of sacred animals such 
as the ibis and the cynocephalus, and charged 
the earth-god Seb to give heed to the serpents, 
which must be charmed by means of magical 
formule.—In these details, which are not ex- 
plained by the legend itself, some part is played 
presumably by the recollection of other myths, in 
which the serpents appeared as pphonents of the 
sun-god, and with which the author assumed an 
acquaintance on the part of his readers. 


ii. THE Gops.—(A) Historical development of the 
of particular gods.—{1) We have already 


remarked that the Egyptian religion was not & 


unity. Nor did it form a concentrated ah 
any more than the Egyptian State. The latter 
had originated in’ early times from a number of 
sinall States, which either peaceably or as the 
result of conquest had become united under & 
single ruler, without thereby making a complete 
surrender of their former independence. To these 
ancient petty States corresponded the later s80- 
called nomes (Egyp. hesp), of which there were 
enerall ecloned: 22 for Upper and 20 for 

ower Egypt. The number underwent not in- 
frequent variations, adjacent nomes being some- 
times united for administrative p while 
at other times particular nomes might par- 
titioned owing to rights of succession or other 
causes. Nevertheless, these nomes, especially in 
Upper Egypt, continued to be the same on the 
whole from the Pyramid era down to that of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

The nomes were independent from not only 4 
political but a religious point of view. In their 
principal city stood the temple of the chief god of 
the nome, and here the conception and the worshi 
of this higher being developed themselves independ- 
ently of the religious development in other parts 
of Wvot. The cultus, however, was not confin 
to this nome god ; worship was offered in his temple 
to other gods as well. In this way groupr were 
readily formed, a goddess and a son or a Jarge? 
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family being assigned to the god, or the latter was 
conceived as the supreme deity, with a circle of 
inferior gods surrounding him. Nor did his cult 
exclude the worship of other gods in other localities 
of the same nome or in other temples of the same 
metropolis. The nome god was simply regarded 
in general as the tutelary lord who had the first 
claim upon the inhabitants in all specially import- 
ant matters, and, above all, when their common 
interests were concerned. 

(2) The authority of the nome god was not so 
firmly established but that it might be over- 
shadowed, even in his own nome, by other deities, 
although such an experience was relatively rare. 
Thus the god of the Thinite nome was originally 
Anher. At a later period, Osiris, the god of the 
city of Abydos, in the same nome, gained such pre- 
ponderance that he stepped into the place of Anber 
in the nome cult as well. In the Thebaid the 
panera réle ap to have been played at first 

Mont (Ment), the god of the ancient metropolis 
ermonthis. With the advance of Thebes and the 
prowine importance of its temple of Amon, the 
tter became from the 12th dynasty onwards the 
principal deity. But as the power of Thebes 
waned more and more during the Saitic period, 
the prestige of its god also sank in the nome, and 
the significance of Mont once more revived. 

In other instances nome gods were able to extend 
their worship beyond the limits of their own pro- 
vince. Thus shrines were occasionally built to 
their own gods by men who had migrated from one 
nome to another. If these shrines were ony 
endowed, other Egyptians might be led to attac 
themselves to the newly introduced cult. As far 
as we can trace the matter back, in such cases the 
gods who from of old had been in possession were 
always tolerant, and took no umbrage at the intro- 
duction of the new divinities so long as these made 
no claim to supremacy over themselves. But cults 
of this kind, whose introduction was due to private 
roe. had no importance outside a limited sphere. 

he authority of a nome god increased in far 
greater measure when the princes of his province 
raised themselves to the rank of Pharaohs. The god 
had procured for his prince the supreme power in 
Egypt, and thereby showed-that he was mightier 
than the other nome gods. The maintenance of 
his cult was oMnenty the primary duty of the 
royal house and of all the courtiers and officials 
connected with it, not indeed in the sense that an 
officially prescribed State cult was introduced, but 
one that the force of consuetudinary propriety 
in view of the religious notions which had been 
cherished from olden times by the now reignin 
Pharaonic house. But similar considerations would 
gain over other Egyptians also to the new cult, 
and move the various priestly colleges to grant it 
admittance into their temples. This advance in 
the honours paid to some particular god, followed 
by decline when the power of the dynasty from 
that nome decayed, may still be traced, by aid of 
the inscriptions, in the case of Amon, Bast, and 
other Divine figures. With other gods the change 
of prestige has taken place prior to the commence- 
ment of the literary tradition accessible to us. In 
primitive times, for instance, great significance was 

by the jackal-headed god Ap-uat, who 
was ultimately regarded as the nome god of Siut. 
His image was borne upon a standard before the 
king, and the jackal’s tail, in allusion to his cult, 
was, down to the latest times, worn by the 
Pharaohs, attached to their girdle behind, as a 
symbol of rule. In the course of Egyptian history, 
however, Ap-uat receded quite into the background 
in the cult. In the Old Empire he still held the 
place of one of the chief gods of the dead, in the 
Middle Empire even this prestige begins to decay, 
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and under the New Empire in almost every necro- 
polis his place is taken by another jackal-god, 
Anubis, who, in the train of Osiris, the god of the 
dead, obtains growing significance in the concep- 
tions of the under world. 

(3) In all these instances a political development 
of Egypt, originally quite apart from religious con- 
siderations, had brought with it as a logical conse- 
quence a change of faith, without the co-operation 
of any external compulsion on the part of the 
State. Once only was it otherwise, namely, when 
Amenophis IV. sought at one bound forcibly to 
raise to the chief place the cult of Aten, the solar 
disc, worshipped as one of the natural bodies—a 
cult which under his predecessors had been slowly 
growing in importance. The rest of the gods were 
to take only a second place, if indeed the 
attempt was not made, as in the case of Amon, to 
prevent their worship altogether, and to damage 
the god by destroying his name in inscriptions, 
ete. This violent revolution had no success. After 
the death of the innovator, even his own family 
speedily lost interest in his god. The temples 
consecrated to Aten were deserted and destroyed, 
his worship survived in only a few places, and even 
there to only an insignificant extent. 

(4) In order that the heavenly figures should en- 
joy Divine authority, it was not nec for them 
to be the chief gods in one of the nomes of Egypt; 
the enormous number of Egyptian divinities is 
itself sufficient to exclude such a supposition. 
Some of them even enjoyed widespr regard 
throughout Egypt, without ever having 
any such | authority. Some even of the chief 
deities of the whole country have no place amon 
the nome gods, as for instance the goddess o 
Truth Maat, the god Nefer-Tum, the Nile god 
Hapi, and, above all, the principal god of hi 
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torical Egypt, Ré. This sun-god was indeed 
specially worship at Heliopolis, a city which 
was called after him by the sacred name Pa-Rd, 


‘house of R&,’ but the nome god here was originally 
not R& but Atum (Tum). The latter is likewise 
a sun-god, who even in later times always enjoyed 
veneration side by side with Ra, an attempt batti gz 
frequently made to represent him as a partial form 
of Ra, namely, the god of the evening sun. For 
his veneration over the whole of Egypt, Ra is in- 
debted, accordingly, not to any local onan toe 
possessed by him,—as a city Heliopolis never 

any very great importance,—but to the doctrine 
concerning him and to the development of religious 
conceptions in the Nile valley. 

In the time of the early dynasties, whose power 
was concentrated in sag! gypt, and which, it 
would appear, succeeded only gradually in con- 
gue ns the Delta, R& plays no considerable réle. 

ven under the 4th dynasty, which had its resi- 
dence at Memphis, not far from Heliopolis, he is 
still quite in the background. With the accession 
of the 5th dynasty these conditions are changed. 
A fabulous story, dating from c. 2000 B.c., makes 
the first three kings of this dynasty to have been 
the offspring of the god Ra by the wife of a priest 
of Ra in an otherwise unknown place of the name 
of Sachebu. How old this legend is we cannot 
tell, but it is certain that from the 5th dynasty 
onwards all the Pharaohs give themselves out to be 
sons of Ra. Nevertheless, the god does not at first 
appear very frequently in the inscriptions, although 
king Ré-en-user of the 5th dynasty already 
caused a great sanctuary to be erected to him at 
Abusir (cf. Aegyp. Ztschr. xxxvii. 11ff., xxxviii. 
94 tf., xxxix. 91 ff.). Itis not till the time of the 
Middle Empire that R& is mentioned with ever- 
increasing frequency, and that the conception of 
the specially cluse relation between deity and sun 
begins at the same time to influence the conception 
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formed of other poe This leads, for instance, in 
the case of the Theban Amon, to a complete amal- 
gamation of the old of Thebes with the sun- 
god—a result which finds outward expression in 
the usual name for this deity under the New 
Empire, namely Amon-R&. But, even when this 
new name is not employed, the simple name Amon 
is always during this period to be understood of 
the deity who had become a solar one. The same 
happened with other Divine fi Sometimes 
the amalgamation is indicated by the name (Sebek- 
Ra, and the like), at other times the old name is 
retained, and it is merely the conception of the god 
that is influenced by solar notions. In the first 
Millennium B.C. practically the whole of the more 
important Egyptian ods became more or less 
clearly defined sun-gods, and processes of thought 
derived from the solar faith were allowed to influ- 
ence even the conceptions of the gods of the under 
world who were connected with the Osirian doc- 
trine of immortality (see below, p. 195>). 

But, although the nature of the Egyptian deities 
was in later times prevailingly solar, we must be 
careful not to oy inferences from this back to 
earlier periods. e can trace the progress of the 
era y aid of the monuments, and are not at 

iberty ofthand to place the result at the beginning 
of the development of Egyptian religion. 

(5) In consequence of the independence of the 
various nome gods, the doublets already referred 
to were bound to arise in the circle of the higher 
powers. In his own district each nome god is at once 
creator, preserver, ruler of the world, quite untram- 
melled by similar pretensions on the part of his 
Divine neighbour. The Egyptians never attempted 
to remove the logical contradiction that thus arose. 
Quite the reverse! In sap over a foreign god 
to a new nome, they calmly took over also his titles 
and his myths, quite unconcerned that in this way 
=n Dorpelganger to the old nome god found entrance 
into the nome. The only concession occasionally 
made in favour of more systematized thought was 
that deities of this kind were declared to be essen- 
tially identical or emanations of the same Divine 
notion, without, however, the further step being 
taken of abandoning the assumption of an inde- 
poe individuality for each particular form. 

specially in later texts it is often asserted that 
the nome or ears od bears in other places 
the names of the cal deities, but one must not 
infer from this, as has frequently been done, e.g. 
even by Brugsch, that the forms in question are 
actually identical. Such statements are merely 
intended to characterize the particular god as the 
possessor of all Divine power—a position which in 
other places might quite well be attributed to any 
other who was the ruling deity there. 

(6) In principle, then, the nome gods have equal 
importance, they may all of them, if the occasion 
demands it, have omnipotence attributed to them ; 
but we have already noted that this relation might 
assume a different form in practice, according to 
the power of their particular nome. The material 
at our disposal does not indeed always give us a 
trustworthy picture of the actual conditions. We 
have an exact knowledge only of those deities 
whose places ef worship and temples survive and 
have been already excavated. Our views are thus 
subject to constant shifting when new texts and 
monuments emerge from places that had not been 
previously examined. ance plays so great a 
part in the matter that it is quite possible that 
gods at present scarcely known to us had great 

portance in antiquity, and, conversely, that the 
forms which are frequently named in our sources 
once possessed only slight significance. Here, as 
little as elsewhere in Egyptological questions, are 
we at liberty to forget that, in spite of the wealth 
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of monuments that have survived, their number is 
relatively small considering the thousands of years 
of Egyptian history, and hence their data must 
be with caution in drawing inferences as te 
eneral. This must be kept 
in view in judging of the following list of the most 
important Egyptian deities. These are the forms 
of which the extant texts principally speak ; and, 
above all, they are those which possessed the 
greatest interest for the nations of antiquity out- 
side Egypt. 


(B) List of gods:—1. NATIVE EGYPTIAN 
DEITIES.—Ra is the god of the sun, who, conceived 
of as & man, or asa man with a hawk’s head, guides 
the heavenly bodies, creates new life by his rays, 
and thus blesses mankind, although at times he also 
shoots forth consuming fire (his eye is the goddess 
Sechet, cf. above, p. 182). Thecentre of his worship 
is Heliopolis (Egyp. An (Heb. jk] or Pa-Ra, Gr. 
“HXcovwodkts [Heb. epg m3)), where the kings of the 
12th dynasty built him a great temple. For the 
most part he stands alone, but occasionally an 
artificially formed consort (see above, p. 179*), Ra-t 
(Ra-t-ta-ui), is placed by his side. The monuments 
of the cult of R& resemble the conical stone in 
which among others he embodied himself at Helio- 
polis. In the time of the Old Empire huge build- 
ings were erected to him in the form of a fiat- 
topped pyramid surmounted by an obelisk. The 
best known of these was that erected by king 
Ré-en-user at Abusir (see above, p. 183°). 

The god pursued his course in the heavens b 
ship. Two bake, bearing the names Maédet an 
Sekti, are generally attributed to him; in later 
times he is supposed to use a special vessel for 
every hour of the day. The name of Ra is associ- 
ated with numerous legends which depict him as 
a king decaying with age, against whom gods and 
men rebel, but who always emerges victorious from 
the resulting conflicts. The texts name a number 
of other sun-gods along with and often confused 
with Ra. Of these we now proceed to notice the 
five most important— 

(1) Horus.—Our treatment of this god is rendered 
difficult by the circumstance that under this name 
were understood two deities, who were originally 
quite distinct, although afterwards they pase 
into one another: Horus, the son of Isis (see below, 
p. 194°), and Horus thesun-god, The latter, again, 
18 separated into a number of independent indi- 
vidual forms, which are distinguished by additions 
to the name Horus. Thus we have: Her-ur, 
‘Horus the ancient,’ of Letopolis; Her-men-ti, 
‘ Horus of the two eyes,’ of Shedenu in the Delta; 
Her-chent-an-ma, ‘Horus in the condition of not 
seeing,’ of Letopolis; Her-em-chuts, ‘ Horus on 
the horizon,’ the Greek Harmachis, at Tanis, and 
in the environs of Memphis, where the great sphinx 
of Gizeh is his symbol; Her-nub, ‘the golden 
Horus,’ who is regarded especially as the mney 
sun; Her-behudts, ‘ Horus of Edfu,’ whose symbol, 
the winged solar disc, used to be placed as an 
omen-averter on temples, steles, etc. Then, ag 
Her-ka, ‘Horus the bull’; Her-desher, ‘the 
Horus’; Her-dp-shetu, ‘Horus the revealer of the 
secret,’ answer to the planets Saturn, Mars, Jupiter, 
which were thus thought of as solar forms.—Her-t 
is a later-formed female complementary form of the 
male Horus (see p. 179*). 

(2) Chepera, ‘he that becomes’ (Germ. ‘ der Wer- 
dende’), 18 primarily the morning sun. A Turin 
text declares: ‘I am Cheperaé in the morning, R& 
at midday, Tum in the evening,’ but the three 
deities just named are usually thought of in 
pretty much one and the same way as=the sun in 
general. | 

(3) Tum or Atum is the god of Heliopolis, and 


ancient conditions in 
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is uently regarded as the creator; he is por- 
trayed mostly as a man with the crowns of pt. 
A great temple dedicated to him was situated at 
the modern Tell el-Maskhuta, and known as Pa- 
Tum (‘house of Tum,’ the biblical Pithom; cf. 
Naville, The Store-city of Pithom, London, 1885). 
(4) Shu appears, above all, as creator, and at 
Thebes and Memphis is named as one of the 
Egyptian kings of the His female consort 
and twin sister is the lion-headed Tefnat. The 
notions cherished regarding this dess, and 
nad Hetieae her genealogical place in the Egyptian 
re anions system, underwent numerous variations. 
In the myths she does not come at all prominently 
forward. 

(5) Aten, ‘the sun’s disc,’ of whom we have spoken 
already (see p. 183°), is, in contrast to R&, not an 
anthropomorphic form, but the celestial body itself. 
He is portrayed as the solar disc from which rays 
stream down towards the earth. These end in 
hands which reach down the signs for life, power, ete. 
Amenophis Iv. (c. 1450 B.C.) desired to make Aten 
the ruling god in t, called himself in honour 
of him Chu(achu) ten, ‘splendour of the solar 
disc,’ and built him a great temple at Tel el-Amarna 
in Central Egypt, to whose neighbourhood he 
removed the royal residence, which had been at 
Thebes. Apart from the prominence it gave to the 
new god, the henotheistic (no¢ monotheistic) refor- 
mation of this king made little change in Egypt. 
The organization of officials remained the same (cf. 
Baillet, Rec. de trav. rel. a PEgypt. xxiii. 140 tf.), 
and so did the cultus and the religious formule, 
in which the ancient Divine names were simply 
replaced in many instances by that of Aten. In 
numerous hymns, touched with tical feeling, 
which have been found in the tombe of el-Amarna, 
the god is hailed as beneficent star, bringer of light 
aad heat, rejoicer of man and creator and 
nourisher of all things and beings, the only deity 
that is worthy of veneration, etc. As a matter of 
course ne myth is attached te the mature god 

imeeif. 


Amon of Thebes was presumably at first a god 
of the reproductive natural force which generates 
ani and plants, as were his neighbour gods, 
Ment of Hermonthis and Min of Koptos. The 
three names probably go back to the root men 
(=‘stand’), the allusion being to the erected 
phalius. At a later period Amon blends more 
and more with the sun-god (see above, p. 184°), 
and thus arises Amon-R&, who is now hailed re- 
peatedly in hymns as creator, dispenser of nourish- 
ment, ete. ore and more he arrogates the 
functions of other gods, and is first invoked in a 
henotheistic sense, and then designated panthe- 
istically as of the All, the other gods being his 
members and parts. During this period the custom 
originated of deriving his name from amen (‘ to be 
hidden’), the idea being that his true name, te. his 
rea] nature, is concealed (see above, p. 181"). He is 
portrayed as a man with a high feather crown. 

At Thebes Amon does not usually appear alone, 
but in company with the goddess Mut and their 
son Chunsu. There is thus constituted a Divine 
family, a triad, the members of which, however, 
always remain independent, and never blend into a 
trinity. It was generally held in ancient Egypt 
‘hat a god, like a man, ape old and dies. In 
order to secure, in spite of this, the perpetual life 
of the god, he is sup to generate by his wife, 
who is usually also his sister, a son like himself, 
who, when the father dies, steps into his place. He 
in turn generates, by her who had been his own 
mother, a son like himself—he becomes, as the 
Egyptians say, ka-mut-f, ‘husband of his mother,’ 
— a succeeds him on his death. Strangely 


enough, there is no word of the goddess dying. 
But this is probably due, not to any real immor- 
tality being attributed to her, but to the meagre 
significance of goddesses in Egyptian mythology. 
esides the triad, we find in Egyptian temples 
ups of four or eight, and especially of nine 
eities. The composition of these groups reste 
upon a variety of principles: at times the forms 
have actually a close connexion, at other times 
one of the gods is regarded as king, the others as 
his court, etc. Pre-eminent in this class is the 
ennead of Heliopolis, in the formation of which a 
mythological system co-operated, and which then 
exerci an influence upon other temples as well 
(cf. Maspero, Et. de myth. ii. 337 ff.). In place of 
@ single ennead some temples have two, a great 
and a small, while others have a still larger 
number. 

Mut, depicted as a woman with a human head 
or that of a lion, had a temple of her own to the 
south of Karnak in Thebes (Benson-Gourlay, The 
Temple of Mut in Asher, London, 1899), where she 

for queen of heaven and eye of R&, and 

where numerous lion-headed statues were dedicated 
to her or to Sechet (see below, p. 186*), particularly 
by Amenophis 111. and Sheshonk 1. Instead of 
her we occasionally meet with the grammatically 
formed goddess Ament by the side of Amon. She 
has nothing to do with the almost homonymous 
dess of the under world, Amenti, ‘she who 

longs to the realm of the dead.’ 

Chunsu appears to have been primarily a moon- 
god [(chens=‘ pass through,’ here with reference to 
the motion of the stars). He bears upon his 
hawk’s head a moon-crescent and sun’s disc, and 
the mention of him runs parallel with that of the 
other moon-deities (Thoth, Aah, etc.). In later 
times he becomes the god of healing, and falls 
apart into two forms, ‘Chunsu, the beautifully 
resting one,’ who always abides in the temple at 
Thebes, and ‘ Chunsu, the executor of plans,’ who is 
sent out by the other as physician and magician. 
To the first of these a great temple was erected at 
Karnak by Ramses Ill. and his successors; the 
latter had a small prmapent beside it, which is 
mentioned as late as the Ptolemaic era (cf. Aegyp. 
Ztschr. xxxviii. 126). 

Ment was worship at various places in the 
Thebaid; he has a hawk’s head, solar disc, and 
the Amon feathers, and in the Theban period of 
Egyptian history he is regarded especially as the 
god of war, to whom the Pharaoh, as he sets out 
or battle, is com His embodiment at 
Erment is the Bacis (see below, p. 190*). 

Min [formerly read Chem or Amst] was the god 
of Panopolis, Koptos, and other places; he pre- 
sents himself as an ithyphallic man, and is viewed 
as the god of procreation. Harvest and other 
joyous festivals are held in his honour, and he 
often coincides with Amon ka-mut-f, as the god 
shi constantly reproduces himself and thus lives 
or ever. 


Chnum or Chnuphis, the ram-headed god of the 
cataract region, is creator of the world, which he 
fashioned upon the potter’s wheel, and of human 
beings, whom he ‘constructed.’ By his side appear 
the goddesses to be presently mentioned, Sati and 
Anukit. In addition, we find occasionally coupled 
with him the frog-headed goddess Hekt, who is 
frequently mentioned from the earliest times down- 
wards, without our reas able, however, to fix her 
exact significance. At all events, she played a part 
in the resurrection dogma, which was symbolized 
down to the Christian-Coptic era by her sacred 
animal, the frog. 


Ptah (Gr. $04) was the god of Memphis, and, 
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as such, well known to the Greeks, who for un- 
known reasons call him Hephestos. Herodotus 
visited and described his temple (Herod. ii. 99, 101, 
121,176). Ptah appears in mummy form, swathed, 
with only the head free; the feet are placed upon 
the sign for truth. In Memphis he was regarded 
as the first king of the country and as creator, a 
réle which at Phil is assigned to Ptah-Tatunen, 
a combination of Ptah and Tanen or Tatunen, a 
deity who makes his appearance especially in 
Nubia, and who, as earth-god, recalls the Egyptian 
Seb (Keb). Ptah is also combined with other 
deities so as to form new special . Thus we 
have Ptah-Aten-en-pet, ‘Ptah solar dise of the 
heaven,’ who illumines the earth with his rays; 
Piah-Nu, the father of the gods; Ptah-Hapi, 
Ptah the Nile; and, above all, Ptah-Sokaris,. to 
whom Ptah-Sokaris-Osiris, Ptah-Osiris, and Sokaris 
alone (see below) correspond. The triad at Mem- 
phis is composed of Ptah along with Sechet and 
their son Nefer-Tum or Imhetep (Imftthes). 

Sechet (Sechmet) is a lion-headed sun-goddeas, 
who, under the title of ‘theeye of Ra,’ slaughters 
Ra's enemies. In her essential significance she 
coincides pretty nearly with the lion-headed Mut 
of Thebes, Tefnut, Pacht of Speos Artemidos, 
and the cat-headed Bast of Bubastis. 

Nefer-Tum appears, particularly in more recent 
texts, as a man whose head is surmounted by a 
budding lotus, from which we may infer that he 
was a god of the regeneration and reawakenin 
of nature, although there are no specific details o 
this in the inscriptions. Panen % ‘he who comes 
in , is depicted as a youth with a closely- 
ating cap upon his head. He generally eppents 
seated, with a rolled-up papyrus upon his knees. 
In earlier times his figure does not seem to occur, 
but in the later New pire, and, above all, in the 
Saitic period, numerous bronzes of him are found, 
notwithstanding which he does not become any 
more prominent in the texts, where he is intro- 
duced as a learned god.— For the associates of 
Ptah, see above, p. 179°. 

Sokaris, conceived of as hawk-headed, is pri- 
marily a sun-god. His Sa aye festival fell at the 
winter solstice, and in the Ptolemaic ket was 
celebrated on the morning [at an earlier period 

rhaps on the evening] of the 26th of Choiak (cf. 

rugsch, Rev. égyp. i. 42 ff.). He was worshipped 
especially in the neighbourhood of the necropolis 
of Memphis (where there is still a reminiscence of 

im in the name Saggarah), and thus became 
blended on the one side with the Memphitic Ptah, 
and on the other with the god of the dead, oo 
re symbols were, in consequence, often assign 
to him. 


Nechebit of Eileith lis, the vulture-formed 

tutelary goddess of Upper Egypt, generally ap- 

8s in company with the serpent-formed Uat’-it 

of Buto, the tute goddess of Lower Egypt. 

The combination of the two stands for the empire 

of the Pharaoh, who united both their spheres of 
authority under his sway. 

Hathor, ‘the house of Horus’ according to the 
later et ology, is mentioned times without num- 
ber, and had her principal temple at Denderah. 
She is the goddess of joy, the patroness of mirthful 
gatherings. Her sacred animal was the cow, in 
consequence of which she occasionally appears with 
a cow's head, and, even when she wears a human 
form, she has very frequently cow’s ears. Another 
Hathor is regarded as the goddess of the under 
world, and yet other Hathors are the seven female 
ene who made their appearance at the birth of 
a child and, like our fairies, foretold its fortune. 

Sebak (Suchos) is with a crocodile’s head 
or as a crocodile. nder this same name, how- 
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ever, we must distinguish at least three different 
deities. In the first place there was a sun-god, 
who is combined with Ra and makes his appear- 
ance pre-eminently at Ombos, side by side with the 
sun-god Aroéris. Another Sebak constitutes a 
kind of by-form of Osiris. Finally, there is a 
Sebak who is regarded as the of evil. His 
sacred animals were the iles, which were 
supposed to be the associates of Set in the under 
world, and which in most of the nomes of Egypt 
were hunted to the death. The centre of worship 
of a Sebak who was well disposed to men con- 
tinued till a late period to be the Fayum. 


(2) FOREIGN DEITIES. —The tian gods 
during the flourishing period of the country’s 
history were not exclusive. They admitted into 
their number such of the gods of mele none g 
peoples as had been found to be powerful an 
capable of resistance. It is a sign of deterioration 
that such a course was not followed with the 
Greek and Roman deities, who had no place 
assigned to them in the temple cult, but had to 
be content with the worship of certain circles of 
the people who would regard them as special gods. 
In the first millennium B.c. the Egyptian religion 
was too ossified to permit of its assimilation of 
new ideas. And this all the more because at this 
very time an archaizing tendency made itself felt 
in religion, so that from the time of the 25th 
dynasty the oldest attainable religious formule 
are in the most unmistakable fashion sought out 
and employed once more. In earlier times it was 
different. Libyan, African, Semite deities were 
then worshipped in the Nile valley along with 
PRE yeu tn Bernat 

a m the Libyans the Egyptians, in invadi 
their future settlements, presumably borrowed the 
goddesses Neith and Bast, who at the beginning 
of Egyptian history play a considerable part, then 
reseile entire! , and come forward once more in 
the Saitic period (from B.c. 700 onwards). 

Bast ap pre-eminently as the local 
of Bubastis in the Delta, where she had as in 
the cult of the principal temple (Naville, Bubastse, 
London, 1891 ; Festival Hall of Osorkon II., London, 
1892). She is portrayed with a cat’s head, and, 
like all lion- and cat-headed goddesses, is regarded 
as an embodiment of the sun. She plays no con- 
siderable part in the my tholcey- 

Neith was thought of as an armed woman, with 
bow and arrow in her hand. As local goddess of 
Sais she was well known to the Greeks. In myth- 
ology she is aceereee as the mother of Ra, and 
then becomes blended with Isis, along with whom 
she plays a rdéle in the Osirian festivals, which 
under the New Empire had one of their centres at 
Sais. The Libyans of the time of Seti L. tattooed 
the ideogram of Neith upon their arms and wove 
it into their clothes (cf. let, Le culte de Netth 
@ Sais, Paris, 1889; Petrie, Naqada, p. 64). 

Amongst deities that were originally Libyan 
should perhaps be included also the two goddesses 
Sati and Anukit, who at a later period make their 
pL nralamnty in the cataract district as companions 
of Chnum (see above). Sati is depicted with the 
crown of Upper Egypt and the cow's horns, and is 
regarded as queen of heaven and of Egypt, queen 
of all gods, and is compared by the Greeks with 
Hera, although she has fundamentally nothing in 
common with her. Anukit wears a feather crown, 
is regarded above all as mistress of the island of 
Sehel in the neighbourhood of Phil, and is com- 
pared with Hestia, but never succeeded in gaining 
any firm pete in Egypt roper. 

(6) Bes and Ta-urt an eir companions appear 
to be of African origin, by which is not meant that 
we are to think of divinities of a pronounced 
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negro type. We have to do rather with deities 
whose acquaintance the Egyptians made through 
the medium of the tribes on the southern border 
of their empire, and to whom they left their gro- 
tesque forms, although these stood in the most 
glaring opposition to the refined forms of the 
genuine Egyptian gods, and permanently retained 
the stamp of their barbarian origin. 

Bes is portrayed as a bearded dwarf, with long 
ears, bandy legs, long and generally bent arma, 
with a feather crown on his head. Behind him 
hangs down to the ground a long tail, probably 
that of the cyna@lurus guttatus, whose name (bes 
the god himself bears. Apart from occasion 
ornaments, he is re peated naked, and almost 
always as of the male sex. It is only rarely that 
a female form appears beside him. In later times 
a number of by-forms (Hait, Ahti, Sepd, Ahaui, 
etc.) take their place by his side. These are at 
one time identified with him, and at another re- 
main independent. In the Old Empire he seems to 
have as yet played no part; in the Middle Empire 
there is still ditile mention of him ; it is during the 
New Enppire, especially in the Saitic period, that 
he attains his bloom (cf. Krall in Jahrb. d. Wien. 
AKunsthist. Samml. ix. p. 721f.; A. Grenfell, 
PSBA xxiv. 21ff.). He is regarded as a deity who 
renders aid at the birth of gods and kings, who 
amuses the newborn babe with his dances and 
waits upon it, protecting it at the same time from 
all evil, and especially against witchcraft. He 
thus becomes one of the most important of the 
omen-averting deities. At times he is confused 
with the young sun, and at a later period is 
thought of also as a pantheistic divinity. 

Ta-urt’s embodiment is a female hippopotamus 
standing upon ite hind legs, with thick belly and 

ndant breasts, and often with a long mane 
1anging down to the ground. She, too, is ready 
with her aid at the birth of gods and kings, and 
in certain localities she is regarded, in her by-form 
Apet, as mother of Osiris. In representations of 
the under world she takes her place by the side 
of the cow-formed Hathor. She appears at the 
entrance to necropoleis and to the realm of the 
dead, presumably occupying this position that she 
may render aid at the new birth of the dead, the 
resurrection. Her symbol is one of the most fre- 

uently occurring amulets in tombs belonging to 
the more recent periods of Egyptian history. 

(c) Asiatic, principally Semitic, deities (cf. Meyer, 
ZDMG xxi. 716ff. ; . Max Miiller, Asien x. 
Europa, 311 ff.) found their way into the Egyptian 
temples under the New Empire, a period during 
which the Egyptian people was much brought into 
contact, alike in peace and war, with the different 
tribes of Western Asia. The principal deities of 
this class are Baal, Reshpu, Astarte, Anta, and 
the city goddess of Kadesh. The last named will 
be dealt with in the same category as the Egyp- 
tian city goddesses (see below, p. 1915). 

Baal was worshipped notably in the Ramesside 
period, and indeed his cult appears to have had its 
starting-point at the city of Tanis in the eastern 
Delta, where Ramses I. gave to this god a place 
even in the chief temple. His name has frequently 
for its determinative the sacred animal of the god 
Set, with whom he thus appears to have been 
identified—a result which would be reached all the 
more readily because the fe of Set, namely 
Sutech, was also regarded elsewhere as god of the 
Asiatics. Nostatues of Baal have been discovered 
in Evyptian temples up till now. 

Reshpu, the Phoenician Reseph, carries a lance, 
exhibits Semitic features, and makes his appear- 
ance frequently upon steles belonging to the 
flourishing period of Egyptian history. 

Astarte was worshipped in several Egyptian 
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temples. The most frequently mentioned is her 
shrine at Memphis, which existed down to the 
Ptolemaic period, and must have stood not far 
from the Serapeum. In the treaty between 
Ramses II. and the Asiatic Kheta, she appears as 
goddess of the Kheta, but even Ramses II. himself 
esteemed her so highly that he named one of his 
sons after her—J/er-A-(s)tro¢t (Wiedemann, Hero- 
dot’s Zweites Buch, 433; cf. Spiegelberg, PSBA 
xxiv. 41 ff.). 

Anta likewise makes her y earance as goddess 
of the Kheta. She bears shield, lance, and battle- 
club, and is occasionally mounted on horseback. 
Ramses II. and II. worshipped her, and the first 
named of these monarchs called his favourite 
daughter and future wife after her—Bent-Anta, 
‘daughter of Anta.’ But neither her cult nor 
that of her Semitic associates ap to have laid 
hold upon the mass of the people. It remained an 
official cult, quite in contrast with that of the 
Libyan and African divinities, who appear to 
nae found their principal worshippers in popular 
circles, 


(3) DEIFIED MEN.—In treating of the egyptian 
religion, great importance has frequently 
attached to the worship of the king of the land, 
and a whole pantheon of kings has been attributed 
to the Egyptians. But this way of putting it is 
not correct. The Pharaoh was, as we have seen 
already (p. 180°), the direct offspring of a god, and 
hence bore the title ‘ beautiful god,’ and felt him- 
self to belong to tue order of heavenly beings. 
Even during his lifetime hymns were com 
which attributed to him al manner of divine 
attributes (for examples see Maspero, Genre grb 
76 if.); he is portrayed with the insignia of the 
gods; his subjects approached him as a god, and 
no doubt offered adoration to him in the Lad gare 
cult and elsewhere. But in the temple cult his 
worship had avery subordinate place. Sp ayy na 
Il. indeed prays to his own ka, and obtains from 
the latter the promise of all kinds of heavenly 

i Ramses Il. admits himself into the number 
of his temple gods, etc. But, upon the whole, 
even these monarchs stand a long way behind 
the great gods. It may be noted also as a circum- 
stance connected with this, that the cult ceases as 
a rule upon the death of the particular Pharaoh 
concerned. It is true indeed, that occasionally, 
even after their death, offerings continue for a con- 
siderable time to be presented to them in accordance 
with their own directions and from funds left by 
them for the purpose, until later generations apply 
these gifts to their own use, but it is seldom that 
the defunct Pharaohs continue to be invoked as 
actual heavenly powers. Only a few of them are 
mentioned after the lapse of centuries as deities 
(cf. e.g. for the kings of the first dynasties, Erman, 
Aegyp. Ztschr. xxxviii. 121 ff.), and even then only 
in company with others. The temples to the 
dead, which the Pharaohs erected to themselves, 
opps to have been nearly all very quickly 
& 


ienated from their proper use. 

Still less frequently t kings did ordinary 
mortals attain to Divine honours afterdeath. One 
of these rare instances is found in the time of 
Amenophis It. in the person of Amenophis the 
son of Hapu, who is still regarded as a god as 
late as the Ptolemaic period (cf. Wiedemann in 
PSBA xiv. 334, Urquell, vii. 289 ff.; Sethe, Agyp- 
tiaca, 107ff.). Another is the prince of Cuch, 
Pa-ser, who for a length of time the title of 
‘the god’ (Wiedemann, PSBA xiv. 332f.), and 
there are examples of the same in other two 
private persons under the 18th dynasty (Wiede- 
mann, Orient. Ltztg. ili. 361 ff.). The Greeks 
assert, further (see the citations in Wiedemanm 
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 PSBA xiv. 335), that in the otherwise unknown 
city of Anabis a man was venerated as a god, and 
had gifts presented for him to eat. But such 
notices are isolated ; the veneration of such men 
being confined as a rule to the narrow circle of the 
clan to which they belonged, or the officials of the 
building erected by them. 

Naturally, we must not confound Divine venera- 
tion of this kind with the proper cult of the dead 
the object of which was to ensure a supply of food 
and drink to the deceased so as to prevent his 
wandering about as a ghost, but which did not 
necessarily imply the attributing to him of any 
Divine attributes in the stricter sense of the term. 


(4) THE POPULAR GODS.—Partition of the great 
ods.—The older investigators of the history of 
gyptian religion proceeded on the principle that 
the best way to arrive at a thorough knowledge of 
the character of the particular deities was to collect 
all the references to them in the monuments and to 
draw conclusions from these. But the pro of 
study showed that identity of name is in the Nile 
valley no spring © Jeena for identity of deity, 
that, for instance, Horus of Edfu is quite a different 
form from Horus of Letopolis or Horus the son of 
Isis. This circumstance it was sought in the first 
instance to explain by assuming that the original 
Eeyptien gods were worshipped at different places, 
and that, under the influence of the varying local 
development of doctrine, the varying i ete., 
there arose in course of time different conceptions 
of the gods, which found expression in the local 
by-names for the primeval divinities. This view 
is in general correct, but the phenomenon had 
a much fuller scope than was formerly supposed. 
It happened not infrequently that even in one and 
the same place the same god was wore under 
several forms, and that each of these forms was 
regarded as an independent nality. 
hen in invocations a appears with different 
by-names, as for instance Amon-R& the king of 
the gods, side by side with Amon-R& the lord of 
the throne of the world, our first impulse is to find 
here two titles of one and the same god, and we 
shall thus do justice upon the whole to the notion 
of the worshipper. But when in pictorial represen- 
tations we see a number of forms seated ther 
who all represent the same god, but with the 
addition in each instance of a different by-name, 
and who are worshipped fis, er aph the Egyptians 
bold in such case t of the sas had 
a special divine personality corresponding to 
it. Thus Thutmosis 1. peered at Karnak (Lape: 
Denkm. iii. 36.c, @) in the act of worshipping ten 
gods who are seated side by side and who are all 
called Amon, but one is Amon the lord of the 
throne of the world, another Amon-R& the lord 
of heaven, another Amon of western Thebes; and 
these are followed by Amon the bull of his mother, 
Amon-R& the t in love, etc. Sometimes the 
texts in such instances indicate that one is to 
address the god by his names. But in Egypt to 
name any one must not be understood in our 
weakened sense; the name is an independent part 
of the Ego, the different names have different in- 
dependent forms corresponding to them. This 
occurrence of different forms of one and the same 
primeval god, if one might use the expression, 
explains how it is that upon certain steles the 
same god is portrayed in a variety of embodimenta. 
Thus a stele now at Berlin (No. 7295, publ. by 
Wiedemann in Mélanges déd. & Harles, p. 312 ff.) re- 
presents one of the king’s shoemakers, Amen-em- 
apt (about the 20th dynasty), engaged in worship- 
ping the following forms: (1) the human-formed 
Amon-R& in the valley, the lord of heaven ; (2) 
the goose-formed Amon-R&, the lion of valour, the 
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great god ; (3) the ram-formed Amon-R& of Surerii, 
t.6. probably the deity who lived in animal form in 
a ahrine erected by Surerii. 

It will scarcely be safe to assume that in such 
instances as the above there has been uniformly a 
partition, due to local conditions, of the god into a 
number of individualities. Rather may we find in 
not a few of these forms originally independent 
deities, whose old names afterwards became by- 
names of a greater divinity, without the memory 
of their original independence being thereby per- 
manently lost. Many indications in the texts 
suggest that there was once a god known as ‘lord 
of heaven,’ another as ‘lord of the All,’ a third 
as ‘great in love,’ etc., and that these titles were 
gradually drawn into the sphere of Osiris, Amon, 
etc., just as happened, for instance, in Greece with 
deities like Hygieia, Eubuleus, Basileia, and others 
See Usener, Gotternamen, 2161f.). But the old 

eities never became completely absorbed in the 
new form, but always detached themselves from 
it afresh, as may be seen from the variety of their 
embodiments. To each particular form of the 
deity a special form of embodiment must corre- 
spond, for the Egyptians recognized no gods but 
such as were conceived of personally, whether as 
man or beast or any other perceptible object. Thus 
there could be in the same place different embodi- 
ments of the same great god, the latter being only 
apparently a unity, but in reality com of a 
long series of Divine individualities independent of 
one another. 

(a) The Divine forms for heaven and earth are sup- 
plied, in the Egyptian mythology known to us, by 
personal forms that animate these concepte, namely, 
the goddess of heaven, Nut, and the earth-god, 
Seb, to whom we have referred already in dealing 
with the creation myths. So is it with the 
heavenly bodies. Here, again, there isin general no 
mention of the worship of the natural body but of 
that of a deity animating it. For the most Desh 
it is true, these remained special gods; it is only in 
a, few instances that we have to do with great gods 
whose functions extended beyond giving its a 
movement to the heavenly body. Occasio A 
however, the attempt was made to combine the 
special god with a great god, in the same way as 


at Thebes the 3 eee 8 were readily brought 
into relation to on-R& (see above, p. 185*). e 
thus hear of Isis-Sothis instead of Sothis alone 


as goddess of the dog-star, or of Bennu-Osiris in- 
stead of Bennu (Phenix). The combination of 
Horus with the pane’ also belongs to this 
category. The old month-gods were almost wholly 
repl by great gods, to whom the months were 
dedicated ; the lists of later times have preserved 
of the old deities, Properly yeast only ‘the 
great heat’ and ‘ the little heat’ for the two prin 
cipal summer months (see, for liste of such divini- 
ties, Leps. Denkm. iii. 170f.). The gods ef the 
particular days of the week were also combined 
with great gods, whereas the goddesses of the 
hours of day and night were able to preserve 
their independence down to the latest times. It 
is only rarely then that we find an invocation of 
the stars themselves, or that a particular star is 
mentioned as a god except in star catalogues. 
The proper moon-god A&éb gradually passed into 
the oth, and, even when he is not exactly 
ted with the latter, he is depicted simi- 
larly to him. In later times he is further attached 
also to Osiris. In the case of Thoth it is probable 
that, at least in some localities, we have in him an 
actual moon-god whose personality originally ran 
parallel with that of Aadh, and to whom the cyno- 
halus was sacred; whereas the later more im- 
portant Ibis- Thoth, associated with writing and 
the healing art, is, to all appearance, of a different 
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origin. Egyptology has not as yet succeeded in 
separating the various Divine prim elements 
combined in the same god, although the task is 
one that in the Nile valley is at once suggested and 
facilitated by the presence of the various sacred 
animals. 

(6) Stone worship prevailed especially in Heli- 
opolis, where the sun-god embodied himself, amongst 
other forms, ina stone. It is hard to say whether 
we should detect here the influence of the Semites, 
in whose native land Divine stones played a great 

rt, or whether we have to do with genuine 

“gyptian notions, In any case, this species of 
wo ip exhibits itself as long established. The 
form of the deity appears to have varied ; the texte 
speak now of a pyramid, now of an obelisk (whence 
the obelisks in the classical period of Egyptian 
history are always dedicated to Ra or to some deity 
amalgamated with him), and again of a kind of 
pillar; but the essential form is always that of a 
cone, the shape common to the Semites. It was 
probably owing simply to the influence of Heli- 
opolis that the belief in this embodiment of Ra 
found entrance into other temples. The god Set, 
the opponent of Osiris, was occasionally thought 
of as embodied in a stone, as is shown by the 
determinative of his name, which is a stone in the 
shape of a brick-mould. Late texts mention also 
worship paid to the metals and to half-precious 
stones, but such notices are rare. 

(c) The worship of high places could naturally 
attain to no great proportions in the Nile valley, as 
characteristic elevations are in Bahai wanting in 
the flat plateaus that stretch along both banks of 
the river; but instances of it do occur. The cir- 
cumstance that the temple of the Hathor of the 
vopper mines of the Sinaitic peni was situated 
npon &@ mountain height, may, it is true, have been 
due to Semitic influence. But we find a similar 
state of things in other places as well. At Heli- 
opolis there was a sandhill, on which sacrifices were 
otfered to the sun-god at his rising (Pidnchi stele, 
1. 102). At Gebel kal the mountain on which 
the temples were situated was called the holy 
mountain, preva because it was itself regarded 
as holy, and not merely because of the sanctuaries 
to which it afforded shelter. From the end of the 
second millennium B.C. come some notices pointing 
to the paying of Divine honours to the mountain 
peak over Sheh Abd el-Gurnah at Thebes. This 
peak has prayers addressed to it; a ka, a Divine 

rsonality, is attributed to it; transgressions may 
be conmitted against it, which it punishes severely, 
or forgives if entreaty to that effect is addressed to 
it. In other texts it is brought into connexion or 
even identified with the serpent Mer-seker (‘she 
who loves silence ’), one of the most popular deities 
of the Theban necropolis. But ca scene the 
mountain was an independent Divine form (cf. the 
textsin Maspero, Eé. myth. ii. 402 tf.; Capart, 
Revue de PUniversité de Brucelles, vi. [April 1901)), 
which, amongst other functions, was supposed to 
discharge those of a healing deity. A more exact 
study of the rock-inscriptions of Egypt may be 
expected to bring to light more of these high- 
place deities; in temple-inscriptions, on the con- 
trary, they appear to be practically wanting, 
showing that here they were not regarded as of 
sufficiently high rank to find mention by the side 
of the great gods. 

(a) The cult of + ie and streams was in the 
Nile valley naturally confined to a few instances, 
there being so slender a supply of independent 
watercourses. Of springs, the on one, properly 
speaking, that comes into consideration, is at 
Heliopo is. In it, according to a stele of the 8th 
cent. B.C. (Pianchi stele, 1. 102), the sun-god Ra 

washed his face, and his example was followed by 
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kings when they visited the sanctuary. It is not 
said whether the spring actually received Divine 
honours, but it certain! Hoenn | a certain sacred- 
ness, which it retained even after the fall of the 
Egyptian State. The Arabs regarded it as the 
fountain of the sun; and, according to the Chris- 
tian legend, the Virgin Mary, when fleeing from 
Herod, washed the swaddling-bands of the infant 
Jesus in it (Hvang. Inf. Arad. c. 24; Abd Allatif, 
Rel. de v Egypte [French tr. by de Sacy], P. sil § 

Far more important was the pire held by the 
Nile (Hapi), on whose flow and inundation the 
prosperity and even the existence of Egypt de- 
pended, and which was conceived of as a fat man 
with nipple-formed breasts, flowers upon his head, 
and wearing a loin-cloth composed of sedge. He 
had temples in a number of places (Nilopolis near 
Memphis, Heliopolis, etc.); in other instances he 
was received into the important temples in com- 
pany with other deities. The greatest of the 
popular festivals were held in his honour and to 
mark the phases of his increase ; numerous hymns 
celebrating his beneficence have come down to us, 
being found even engraved upon rock-walls along 
with lists of offerings to be presented to him (c 
Fh Stern, Aegyp: Ltschr. 1873, p. 129 tf.; Maspero, 

mne au Ni, Paris, 1868). In these texts he 
is hailed as giver of life to all men, bringer of joy, 
creator, nourisher of the whole land. In all this 
we have no myth in the proper sense of the term, 
and the Nile comes into no further relations with 
the great deities of the temples. Occasionally the 
Nile is not viewed as one divinity, but is divided 
into the Nile of Upper and of Lower Egypt. When 
these two bind together for Pharaoh the plants that 
characterize them, he is thereby constituted lord 
of the whole land. There are other instances 
where the process of partition is carried still 
further, and each nome has its own Nile. 

In the train of the Nile appear a number of 
forms which embody the blessings dispensed by 
him. Thus we have the god of provisions, Ka (not 
to be confounded with the soul-form ka), who is 
also called the father of the gods; the gods Hu, 
T’efa, and Resef, which stand for abundance and 
nourishment; the goddess of corn, Nepera, and 
the sgl eas erit goddess of the harvest, Rennut. 

e) The worship of animals (cf. Wiedemann, 
‘Culte des animaux’ in the Muséon, viii. 211 ff, 
309 ff.; Mél. de Harlez, 372 ff. ; Herodot’s Zweites 
Buch, 271 tt.) has been regarded from ancient times 
as one of the most remarkable features of Egyptian 
religion. In polar Sete subject we must dis- 
tinguish between the Divine honours paid to cer- 
tain individual animals, and the high regard for 
whole classes of animals sacred to certain gods. 
In the latter instance it was supposed that cer- 
tain animals were specially dear to certain gods, 
whether because they were fond of incorporatin 
themselves in these, or for some other mythologi 
reason. The animals in question must not be 
hurt or killed, in their lifetime they must be fed 
after their death they were frequently embalm 
and buried, but were not worshi pee The pheno- 
menon with which we are dealing ma com- 
pared with the high regard for certain animals 
shown in other lands: for instance, at the present 
day, for the stork in N. Germany ; it is not animal 
worship, properly so called. Almost every species 
of ania ound in Egypt is included in this 
category of sacred animals (see list in Parthey’s 
Plutarch, de Js. 261 tf.), but regard for a giticular 
species is commonly contined to particular nomes 
or districts, and one nome had no scruple about 
killing and eating the sacred animals of another. 

The case is quite different with individual 
animals that ranked as Divine. In them a par- 
ticular god embodies himself when he descends to 
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earth, and lives on in this incarnation in the 
temple. The cult is then occupied essentiall 

with this god-animal, which is duly supplied with 
food, drink, adornments, ete. We earn this, 
above all, from the classical writers ; the inscrip- 
tions in such cases always speak of the god him- 
self. These animal deities were immo in the 
sense that, whenever the animal incorporation died, 
a fresh embodiment of the god in an animal of the 
same species immediately took place. Moreover, 
the death of the first embodiment was not a com- 
plete one ; ita immortal soul , like that of 
man, as Osiris, into the world beyond. Hence the 
Osiris dirge was raised for the animal, and it was 
solemnly interred, sometimes in an isolated tomb, 
sometimes in a spot where there were numerous 
such graves of animals. Besides ren] animals, we 
encounter, amongst these embodiments of deity, 
certain fabulous creatures. Pre-eminent amongst 
these is the phaniz, an embodiment of R&. The 
Egyptians came to look upon these fancied forms 
as actually existing creatures, like the sphinx, tlie 
griffin, etc., which were supposed to inhabit the 

esert (cf. e.g. Leps. Denkm. ii. 131). 

The most important of the god-animals, or at 
least the most frequently mentioned in the classi- 
cal authors, are the following :— 

Apis (Egyp. Hapt)—a bull in the form of which 
Ptah of Memphis embodied himself, and whose 
worship is attested from the 4th dynasty down 
to the time of the emperor Julian. This animal 
was believed to be engendered by a moonbeam ; 
the cow which gave birth to him shared in the 
veneration paid him. He was recognized by a 
number of marks, about whose appearance tradi- 
tion varies as to details. Solemnly introduced 
into the temple, the animal gave oracles, partly 
directly, and partly through his attendants. His 
death occasioned general mourning; his place of 
burial, from the middle of the 18th dynasty, was 
a rock-cut catacomb, the so-called Serapeum, in the 
middle of the necropolis of Memphis. The soul of 
the animal passed as Osiris-Apis into the world 
beyond, and this double form e blended, in 
the minds of the Greeks who were settled in 
Egypt, with the notions of Pluto and Asclepios. 
Thus arose the hybrid god Sarapis or Serapis, 
whose cult at the beginning of the Christian era 
was diffused over the whole of the Roman Empire 
(cf. ¢.g. Lafaye, Hist. du culte des divinités d Alex- 
andrie, Paris, 1884). 

Mneyis—an incorporation of R& as a bull, at 
Heliopolis. 

Bacis—a bull form of Ra (Mont), at Her- 
monthis. 

Suchos—a crocodile embodiment of Sebak in a 
lake in the Fayum, which likewise gave oracles, 
ae interred in the catacombs of the laby- 
rint: 

A ram form belonged, amongst others, to Osiris 
at Mendes, and Amon-R& at Thebes. Thoth had 
the form of an 15% at Hermopolis Magna, and, it 
would appear, also in a temple at Memphis, where 
the ibis was re ed as a sacred animal, and 
buried accordingly. 

The Phoenix (denn), in earlier times conceived 
of as a heron, in later also as an eagle, was an 
embodiment of Ra, ved ierpe | as the morning sun, 
ina a at Peo (ct. Wiedemann, egyp. 
Ztschr. 1878, p. 89 1f.), but worshipped also in 
other places in Egypt, and one of the forms of the 
blessed dead, whose resurrection was guaranteed 
by that of the Phenix itself. 

The Sphinx, a lion with human head, was an 
embodiment of R&-Harmachis, who is represented 
in this manifestation-form by the great Sphinx of 
Gizeh. The Sphinx, further, represents more 
generally the form assumed by various deities 


when they descend to the earth as watchers. The 
figures representing sphinxes generally have the 
features of the dedicator of the particular sphinx, 
i.e., for the most part, the features of a king. The 
majority of sphinxes are of the male sex. But if 
the deity esha big should be female, and the 
dedicator of the monument a woman, the sphinx 
may also have a female form. The sphinx was 
originally unwinged; it was only under Asiatic 
influence that it came to assume win 

The cow was an embodiment of Hathor and of 
other maternal deities.—The serpent was the form 
of embodiment of several deities of the tomb dis- 
tricts—above all, of Mer-seker (see above, p. 189*), 
as Asha as of harvest deities like Rennut and many 
others. 

(f) In the Nile valley there is less frequent men- 
tion of the worship of plants and trees than one 
might expect in the case of an essentially agri- 
cultural people. This deficiency of statement is 
pee on the pone that the cult of vege- 
table life was part of the popular religion, and only 
found occasional admittance into the temple cult. 
Even when the latter was the case, one can alwa 
see clearly how loose was the connexion of the 
cult of plants with that of the great gods, and how 
little, in consequence, this connexion was main- 
tained. 

Thus, a religiously important tree is the sycomors 
which stood in the West on the way to the world 
beyond, and from which a goddess, who is more or 
less identified with the tree, supplied the dead 
with food and drink for their wanderings. This 
notion took its rise from the actually sarge. | 
isolated trees growing at the commencement o 
the desert, in small hollows where water is found. 
Under the shadow of these the shepherd or the 
huntsman would seek rest, and express his grati- 
tude by paying veneration to them. A great 
deal of vacillation is shown as to the particular 
deity with whom this sycomore is to be brought 
into relation. The one usually selected was 
Hathor, the mistress of the West, but besides 
her we find Isis, Selkit, Neith, Nut (cf. Wiede- 
mann, Rec. de trav. rel. a VEgypt. xvii. 10f.). 
Within the sacred domain of the temples there 
were groves, the trees of which were occasionally 
venerated in the same sense as eveyne else 
connected with the temple. In the Ptolemaic 
period an attempt was made systematically to 
establish this veneration in the case of all SS 
and thus to include the various species of sacr 
trees in the lists of materia sacra. Thus in 2% 
nomes we find the Nile acacia, in 17 the Cordia 
myza (?), in 16 the riba ear Spina Christi, in’ 
1 or 2 the sycomore, the Juniperus Phanicea, and 
the Tamariz Nilotica. In all, 10 species of trees 
appear as sacred. Of these as many as 3 are some- 
times venerated in the same nome (Moldenke, Ueber 
die in altagyp. Texten erwahnten Baume, 8 ff.). So 
far as we know, the only tree that played a con- 
siderable réle in the temple cult was one that grew 
at Heliopolis near the spot where the sun-cat 
killed the Apepi serpent. From this tree the 
Phenix took flight, and on its leaves Thoth or 
Safech inscribed the name of the king in order 
thus to endue him with everlasting life (cf. Lefé- 
bure, Sphinz, v. 1 ff., 65 ff). 

The most surprising circumstance in connexion 
with the whole subject of plant worship is that 
the tree which is most characteristic of the Nile 
valley, namely the palm, makes its appearance 
only very rarely in the cultus inscriptions. Thus, 
the palm is found instead of the sycomore of Nut 
upon a relief now at Berlin (No. 7322); and a stele 
at Dorpat (PSBA xvi. 152) mentions the goddess 
Ta-urt of the Dum palm ; but such notices are only 
exceptional. 
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With greater uency than sacred trees we 
ancounter the special gods of corn, who, as noted 
above, are sometimes assigned to the train of the 
Nile god. Also the dogma of the resurrection of 
Osiris is bronght into connexion with plant life, 
and Osiris awakening to new life is po eyed a8 & 
mummy \y-ag upon its back, and with corn sprout- 
ing from 1t(Papyr. Louvre, v. 27, in Pierret, Dogme 
de la resurrection; relief at Phils, in Rosellini, 
Bfon. del culto, p. 23). Allusions to this doctrine 
are found as early as the Middle Empire (Birch, 
Coffin of Amamu, pl. 276), and then repeatedly in 
the Book of the Dead. Even in the Osiris festivals 
of late times the sprouting of grains of corn from 
the figure of Osiris still plays a part; and in a 
tomb of the time of Amenophis IIL proof has been 
discovered by Loret (cf. Sphinz, iii. 106 f.) that it 
was occasionally the practice then, in connexion 
with burial, to make corn grow from an image 
a Osiris as a kind of pledge of human immor- 
tality. 

(g) Of city divinities there must have been a con- 
siderable number, but only one of them is men- 
tioned somewhat frequently, namely the goddess 
of Thebes, who was conceived of as an armed 
woman, and who appears in two forms, namely 
Uas-t ‘Thebes,’ and ‘she who is there in sight of 
her lord’ lonianaly the necropolis of Drah abu 
Neggah ; cf. Maspero, Et. de myth. ii. 403). As 
yet, we know nothing of temples erected in honour 
of such personifications. Even a foreign city deity 
found admittance into the Egyptian pantheon, 
naniely the goddess Kadesh, who derived her 
name from a Syrian city on the Orontes, and 
who comes before us as queen of heaven, mistress 
of all gods, daughter of Ra. She is portrayed, 
with a front view, as a woman standing upon 
a lion. To what foreign deity she originally 
answered, whether a Semitic Astarte in her local 
form as brie i at Kadesh, or a Hittite god- 
dess, cannot be determined, but the fashion of her 
portraiture makes the latter supposition the more 
probable. 

(4) There were also certain buildings, temples, 
pyramids, and the like, that were temporarily 
arias as divinities to whom veneration was 

ue. 


(5) DEIFIED ABSTRACT NOTIONS.—These hold 
a special place in the list of Egyptian objects of 
veneration. It would be a mistake to look upon 
such deification as the result of profound philo- 
sophical speculation; it is simply a development 
of the fundamental idea which never ceased to 
make itself felt in Egypt, namely, that every 
word must have corresponding to it a perceptible 
form, a kind of personality, which could be por- 
trayed and, if necessary, worshipped. The number 
of abstract notions known as yet from liste of gods 
or from other indications, is pretty large; the dis- 
covery of fuller lists will no doubt increase the 
number. The base of an altar (now at Turin, 


pub. in 7JSBA iii. p. 110ff.) dating from the 
time of king Pepi I. (6th dynasty), supplies the 
followin group: Day (Hru), Year (Renpt), Eternit 


(eh), Unendingness (T°et-ta); followed by Life 
(Anch), Stability (Jet), and Joy (Fu-t-ab). Further, 
we find here Seeing (Ma), and Hearing (Sen), 
and, finally, Right Speaking (/ad-cher). fn other 
inscriptions appear Taste (Hu), Perception (Sa), 
Strength (Us), etc. When it is desired to portray 
these abstract notions, they are simply provided 
with a human form having the appropriate 
written sign on its head, or their ideographic 
hieroglyph sign is drawn with arms and legs a 

pended to it. In the temple cult these forms in 


general scarcely received actual worship, although 
some of them are mentioned not infrequently 


under the New Empire. A number of abstract 
notions seem to make their ap ance a8.a COn- 
nected group at Hermopolis, where the so-called 
eight elementary deities enjoyed Divine honours. 
These eight, divided into four pairs, each with a 
male and a female, were Eternity (Heh), Darkness 
(Kek), Heavenly Water (Nu), Earthly Water of 
Inundation (of the Nile, Neni); see the Literature 
in Wiedemann, Orient. Ltztg. iv. 381 ff. From 
this starting-point they found admittance into 
other temples as well. 

There was only one abstract notion which b 
itself played a prominent part, namely the god- 
dess Maat, ‘ Truth,’ who appears as a woman, with 
the ideogram for ‘truth’ upon her head. She is 
quite materialistically conceived of ; one can eat 
and drink the truth, in order to become truthful. 
Maat is mentioned from the earliest times onwards, 
but, in spite of the widely diffused veneration for 
her, she had seldom a sacrificial cult of her own. 
When prominent officials are called ‘ priesta of the 
truth,’ this is probably rather a title intended to 
characterize them as agers truthful, and not 
the name of an actual office. Occasionally we 
hear of two Truths, in which case there was prob- 
ably in view the distinction between truth in 
action, t.¢. justice, and inward sincerity. The 
goddess of Truth, when represented as human, 
appears at times blindfolded, because she judges 
without respect of persons. She conducts the 
dead into the judgment-hall of Osiris, where she 
attends to the weighing of the heart. In myth- 
ology she plays no part; and if at times she a 

s as the consort of Thoth, this has nothing 

o with her proper significance, but rests upon 
later speculation, which desired to bring the god 
of wisdom into connexion with the truth. A 
similar judgment is to be passed on the statement 
that Maat is a daughter of Ra. This is simply an 
expression of the thought that the light of the 
sun brings the truth to view. None of these 
notions has been further worked up (cf. for Maat, 
Stern, Aegyp. Zitschr. 1877, pp. 86 ff, 113 ff. ; 
Wiedemann, Ann. du Musée Guimet, x. 581 f£.). 


ili, THE CULTUS.—The worship of the deity in 
the temple was concerned, above all, with the 
charge of the image of the god or the sacred animal 
that found a place in the holiest part of the build- 
ing, the naos. The door leading to the naos, or 
the barred gate giving access to the god-animal, 
was fastened by @ priest every evening with a 
strip of papyrus, the ends of which were smeared 
with clay and a stamp impressed upon them. The 
following morning it was one of the first sacred 
functions to break this seal, and thus to renew the 
possibility of communion between the deity and 
man. Regarding this ceremony and others which 
accompanied or followed the breaking of the seal, 
we are informed through the ritual books of vari- 
ous temples which have come down to us, and 
which describe the various sacred duties to be 
performed on the morning of each day. We have 
the ritual at Abydos, in the time of Seti I., for 
Osiris, Isis, Horus, Amon, R&-Harmachis and 
Ptah ue by Mariette in Abydos, i. 34-86); at 
Karnak (in the Hall of Pillars, back wall), from 
the time of Seti 1., fur Amon-R& (not yet publ.). 
Then there are isolated pieces ; mostly with refer- 
ence to royal visits to the temple, containing also 
pictures of the various ceremonies, mostly in the 
correct order, but furnished with abbreviated 
legends. These are to be met with on most 
temple walls, on the outside of the naos, temple 
doors, obelisks, etc. Further texts may be found 
in Papyr. Berlin 55 [now 3055] for Amon, and 14 
and 53 (now 3014 and 3053] for Mut, both dating 
from the time of the 2Uth dynasty (publ. ig 
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Hieratische Papyr. aus der Kénigl. Mus. zu 
Perlin, 1., Leipzig, 1896-1901); cf. Lemm, [itual- 
buch des Am venstes, Leipzig, 1882 ; and Moret, 
Le rituel du _culte divin yournalier en Egypte, 
Paris, 1902. For the parallel texts of the ritual 
for the dead, cf. especially Schjaparelli, J/ Libro 
det Funerali, ii., where numerous examples are 
piven; for the meaning and translation of the 
atter texts, cf. Maspero, Et. de myth. i. 283 ff. A 
number of the statements that come under the 
present category are already found in the Pyramid 
texts of the 6th dynasty. ese surviving accounts 
of tlie ritual show that the ceremonies were nearly 
the same in almost all Egyptian temples. 

There is first a brief indication of the ritual act 
to be performed, with a picture of it also when the 
text happens to be engraved in relief on the temple 
wall, and then follow the terms of the prayer 
which the priest is to utter as he performs each 
of the acts named. These prayers consist almost 
exclusively of invocations of the deity, without 
any further point of interest, whereas the acts 
themselves have a higher significance, as they let 
us see what was the form of the ancient Egyptian 
divine service. They show at the same time that 
the latter was very much of one cast, for the same 
ceremonies as were performed before the god every 
morning were performed also by the king when 
he brought a great offering to the temple in the 
hope of obtaining from the god in return the pro- 
mise of victory over his enemies, joy, strength, or 
everlasting life. Much the same usages were fol- 
lowed, moreover, when the object was to reani- 
mate a dead man, that he might be able to enter 
the world beyond and eat and drink there. We 
cannot go more fully into these ceremonies here, 
but we must speak of their order :—(1) There 
was first the ‘striking or rubbing of the fire,’ 
i.e. @ spark was generated by striking a flint or 
rubbing dry pieces of wood against each other, 
and this spark was regarded as Divine and as an 
efliuence of the eye of the sun-god Horus. It 
furnished the means of lighting the temple and 
of kindling the fire for the burnt-offering. The 
latter was the main object, for now follow: (2) 
the taking hold of the censer, (3) the placing of 
the incense-container on the censer, (4) the casting 
of the incense into the flame. Thereupon (5, 6) 
the ministrant advanced to the elevated place, the 
mos, (7) loosed the band that fastened its door, 
(8) broke the seal, (9) opened the naos, and thus 
(10) made the face of the god himself visible, and 
(11) looked upon the god. Reverently (12-17) he 
cast himself upon the ground, raised himself, and 
repeated the prostration a number of times, keep- 
ing his face all the while turned towards the 
earth, and then (18, 19) commenced a hymn of 
praise to the god. When this was ended, a series 
of offerings were presented to the god: first of all 
(20) a mixture of oil and honey, with which it was 
customary to anoint the images of the gods, and 
then (21) incense. After this the priest stepped 
back from the xaos into the adjoining room a the 
temple, where (22) he uttered a short prayer. 
Then (23, 24) he took his place once more in front 
of the naos, and (25) solemnly prayin ascendcd 
the steps which led from the temple floor to the 
level of the interior of the naos. hereas he had 
hitherto stood lower than the deity, he now felt 
himself, after orming the above - mentioned 
cerenionies, to on an equal footing with him, 
and might thus stand on the same level. But 
scarccly had he taken this step when he was 
seized once more with awe of the , whose 
countenance was now distinctly visible (26, 27), 
he looked upon him (28), and repeated the pros- 
trations he had previously performed (29-34). 
Then he burned incense (35, 36), and uttered one 
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or more prayers and hymns in honou o: ube god 
(37-41). A figure of the goddess of Truth was now 
presented to the god (42), who, in order to be 
truthful, must receive the truth into himself by 
eating or drinking. Then followed an incense- 
offering, meant not sad for the who was the 
special object of worship, but for all his com- 
panions who shared the veneration of the temple 
(43). Then began the purifying and clothing of 


.the god. First of all the priest laid both his hands 


upon the god himself (44), then upon the u 
aids of the case in which the figure wis pl ee 
order to effect its purifications as well (45). Then 
he purified the deity with four libation - pitchers 
full of water (46) and with four red pitchers full 
of water (47), fumigated him with incense (48), 
brought a white sash (49) and put it on the god 
(50). Then he put on him, successively, a green, 
a bright-red, and a dark-red sash (51-53), after 
which he brought to him two kinds of ointment 
(54, 55), then green and black eye-paint (56, 57), 
an act which was followed by scattering dust 
before the god (58), in order thereby to make 
even es ee on which the god or the sacred 
animal stood, clean. The priest next walked four 
times round the god (59), and this ceremony ex- 
plains why the temple naos occupied a detached 
position in the sanctuary, namely, in order that 
this walking round it might be possible. At the 
close of this performance the presentation of offer- 
ings in took place. First the god received 
natron with which he was purified (60), then he 
was fumigated with incense (61), and underwent 
& purification with four grains of a substance 
brought from the south, and then with four grains 
of the same from the north (62, 63), then a purifi- 
cation with water (64), followed by a fumigation 
with ordinary incense, and another with the Anti 
incense from Arabia (65, 66). Here ended the 
regular Divine service. 

‘he object of all these acts was to clothe and to 
purify the ee The latter point was considered 
important, because the Egyptians in all matters of 
religion laid special stress upon bodily cleanness. 
Washings of every kind were required before any 
sacred transaction; even the gods must wash them- 
selves repeatedly if they desire to consult the sacred 
books. Fumi anne and rubbing with ointment 
also come under the category of purification, it 
being the custom in the Nile valley to 6 
oneself before important transactions of a civil 
as well as a religious character. The man whe 
above all had to wash himself was the priest, 
who was accordingly designated ‘the clean’ (dad, 
uab), the ideogram for which is a man over whom 
water is poured or who finds himself beside water, 
in allusion to these frequent washings. 

In addition to the purifying, the supplying of 
food and drink to the god or to the sacred animal 
played a part in the cultus; but here we have no 
extensive books of ritual to tell us in detail, for 
instance, about the prayers to be uttered in con- 
nexion with the performance of the various acts. 
No doubt, all this was regulated by as exact a code 
of ceremonial as the actions and prayer connected 
with the clothing and the purifying of the god. 
In regard also to other religious ceremonies we are 
without the prescriptions as to the occasions and 
the ordering of processions, burnt - offerings, and 
various consecrations. There are merely allusions 
in the inscriptions, but these show that here too 
everything was fixed by a hard-and-fast rule instead 
of being left to the discretion of the individual 
worshipper or the temple college. ; 


iv. CONCEPTIONS OF A FUTURE LIFE.—(l) The 
notions as to a world heyond (cf. Wiedemann, 
The Realms of the Egyptian Dead, London, 1901). 
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where Gods and the dead have their home, are 
primarily connected in the Nile valley with the 
sun and his 24-hours’ course. The sun rises in 
the east in the morning, and sails in his bark to 
the west; for the motion of the sun, like that of 
all the heavenly bodies, is conceived of by the 
Egyptians as effected by a vessel, the waters on 
which it sails being sometimes viewed as a heaven! 
ocean, and sometimes as a Nile that flows th 

the brazen heaven. The sun-bark is gen y 
supposed to be carried along by the stream, re- 
quiring merely to be steered ; it is only exception- 
ally that it is represented as drawn by jackals which 
run on both banks of the heavenly stream. In the 
cabin of the bark sits the sun-god, while other gods 
man the vessel. The day voyage laste 12 hours, 
that is to say, the Egyptians divided the time from 
sunrise to sunset into 12 equal parta, these being 
consequently, as a matter of course, longer in 
summer in winter. 

The sun sets in the west, and commences now 
a a a subterranean stream ite night voyage, which 

lasts 12 hours. The whole vo ~~ the sun 
is compared by the Egyptians to the life of man. 
The god is born in the morning, grows old d 
his course, sinks in the evening, as an old 
into the night, to rise again as a new god the 
following morning. Usually the whole process 
is accomplished, as indicated above, within four 
and twenty hours; more rarely, instead of this, 
it is spread over a whole year or over | r 
periods of 365 and more years. Wherever the 
sun comes, he finds gods and spirite, but the 
distribution of these beings over heaven, earth, 
and the under world is variously conceived of at 
different times. 

(2) As to the dwelling-place of the gods them- 
selves we have only meagre data. In the matter of 
the cultus, apart from the offerings which were daily 
offered to the sun upon open-air altars, the whole 
concern was with the embodiments of the gods that 
dwelt in the temples. If Doppelgangers who did 
not dwell on earth were postulated for these, they 
were spoken of without any precise localizing of 
them, or they were called by such general titles as 
‘lord of heaven or earth or Egypt,’ ete. In later 
times, in addition to this, the various gods are 
frequently conceived of theistically as inhabit- 
ing the whole world. us it is said (Horrack, 
Lamentations d’ Isis, pl. 5, 1. 2) of Osiris: ‘The 
heaven contains thy the con 
thy forms, the under world (Duat) contains thy 
secrets.” A pvelng ace of the gods in the 
sense of the Greek Olympus is unknown to the 

tians. 


(3) Far more numerous than the statements 
regarding the abodes of are those about the 
region which was believed to be the place of so- 
journ of dead men when they were awakened to 
new life. This region is variously placed— 

(a) Above the earth, in heaven. —Diff erent views 
prevailed as to how the soul suoceeded in gaining 
admittance into the sun-bark among the stars or 
into the spreading Plain of the Blessed. According 
to some, the soul, immediately upon a man’s death, 
hastened to the west to the spot where the sun 
sank through a narrow Spening me the deep, and 
there clambered into the solar bark. On board o 
the latter it passed through the under world, and 
the following morning rose to heaven. Others 
believed in a ladder, by whose aid the soul could 
climb to heaven. Another set of notions attached 
themselves to the cremation of the dead; the soul 
was supposed to ascend with the smoke from the 
burning corpse. But the most widely diffused view 
was that the soul had the form of a bird, that of 
kings being in the form of a hawk, that of other 
men in that of a bird with a human head. In this 
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shape it left the body as it grew cold in death, and 
flew upwards. 

On reaching heaven, the soul dwelt in the com- 
pany of the gods and of the souls that had arrived 
there before it. How a place was assigned it here 
is a question on which the Egyptians in general 
do not a to have had settled convictions, 
Only the Pyramids of the 5th and 6th dynasties 
notice it, the dead Pharaoh being here represented 
a8 | the supremacy of the other world by 
force. ith the aid of his servants he captures 
the on his arrival, causes them to be 
slaughtered and cooked, and devours them along 
with their souls and attributes, crowns and brace- 
lets. In this way their magical power over 
to him, and he becomes the mightiest of the gods. 
The texte give no indication, it is true, of how he 
was able to maintain this eon seen a subse- 
quently dying Pharaoh, or to avoid being himself 
captured and eaten in turn. 

b) Under the earth.—Here lay Duat, ‘the deep,’ 
which the sun passed through by night, and which 
was divided into 12 corresponding to the 12 
hours of night. These were separated from one 
another aie according to another view, b 
massive gates. This realm is described in wo 
and illustrated by ape aie in a number of texts, 
notably in the Book of Am-Duat, ‘that which is 
in the mai jl and the Book of the Gates, the be- 
ganin of which go back to the Middle Empire, 

ut which were widely circulated above in 
Thebes from the 18th to the 20th dynasty. In 
later times they were less frequently copied. 
While their accounts are similar in their funda- 
mental ideas, there are far-reaching differences in 
details. Through the midst of Duat flows a Nile, 
upon which floata the bark containing the ram- 
headed night sun. On the banks to right and left 
were found innumerable demons of the most varied 
forms, men, animals, especially serpents, or hybrid © 
forms, human and animal. Many of them attend 
upon the sun, aiding him in his course. Others, 
with the great Apepi serpent at their head, labour 
to destroy the sun, but are always overcome, 
although this does not prevent their always com- 
mencing afresh the conflict of darkness with light— 
a conflict whose end the Egyptians never attempted 
to B vada , and probably never ex 
h uls of men joined the sun in the west 
when he entered Duat. The i them 
fields in the various divisions. Here they lived 
under conditions that were in eral far from 
enjoyable, and had to render help to the god on 
enbeoquent ights. Each of them had the benefit 
of only a single hour’s sunshine upon their land. 
As soon as the god had left any division, night 
reigned in it, illuminated at most by the -seas of 
fire in which enemies of the sun-god were burned, 
or by fire-vomiting serpents. iginally it was 
held that all men, good and bad, kings and subjects, 
would experience much the same lot in these 
ions. Only those who were expert in magic 
might escape from Duat and pursue their journey 
in company with the sun till they reached a new 
day. bec] times Tage pg the scene of a 
process of judgment, in which sentence was pro 
nounced sonbernin i. The good 


g good and evil. 
f | were then allowed to till the fields, the bad were 


parlahed’:by’, bela .plungen. tases ot water 600 


Similar and as little reassuring is the account of 
the future world contained also in other Egyptian 
works; hence, above all, the numerous exhorta- 
tions to enjoy life which were in vogue from 
ancient times down to the closing period of Egyp- 
tian feat & Here the future world is presented 
as a land of sleep and darkness, whose bitants 
recognize neither father nor mother, in which they 
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pine for water and fresh air, and where there is a 
reign of absolute death, which shows no tenderness 
to its worshippers, and regards not the offerer of 
sacrifice. 

(c) On the earth.—On this theory the realm of the 
dead appears to have been for long sought in the 
north, in the Delta. This Plain of Peace or Plain 
of Aalu (i.e. ‘of marsh plants’; later, by popular 
etymology, explained as Plain ‘of worms’), as it 
was called, was thought of as a district traversed 
by a stream and divided by numerous canals and 
river-arms into islands, which were the abode of 
the gods and the dead. The latter were mainly 
occupied with agriculture, which provided them 
with the necessary food. When the Delta came 
to be better known, the realm of the dead was 
naturally banished from it. At first it moved 
further north, still continuing on earth, but was 
afterwards transferred to heaven, being located in 
the region of the Great Bear. 

In that form of Egyptian conceptions of the 
future world which prevailed in later times, above 
all in the Osirian faith, a realm of the dead, simi- 
larly thought of and named, lies in another quarter 
of the heavens, in the west, where the sun sets. 
Whether this notion is as old as that of the dwell- 
ing of the dead in the north—which appears most 
likely—or was of later origin, cannot be made out 
from the texts. From the time of the Middle 
Empire the adherents of the Osirian are 
likewise at one regarding the western situation of 
the Plain of Aalu. The dead man, before he could 
arrive there, must first traverse the desert. In 
his earthly form, with the traveller’s staff in his 
hand, he set out on his journey, commencing, 
according to the commonest view, at Abydos, from 
which a number of caravan roads ran to the west. 
Hunger and thirst threatened him; with Divine 
help he procured refreshment from the depp 
deities of isolated trees; by means of magi 
formule he overcame the serpents which beset 
him, and the crocodiles which filled the streams 
he had to Sri through. He was aided by the 
same kind of formule also when he wished to 
terrible demons, or had to go through mysterious 
rooms, or was terrified by all kinds of dangers. 
These formuls, consequently, appeared to be in- 
dispensably necessary for reaching the life beyond ; 
and they were collected into a compilation called 
by modern scholars the Book of the Dead. From 
the time of the Middle Empire it was a favourite 
practice to commit these formule to the grave along 
with the body of the deceased, inscribing them at 
times on the walls of the tomb or on the coffin, 
at other times entrusting them to the corpse itself, 
written on penne or on the swathings of the 
mummy. In the various copies extant the terms 
of the formule are id eigen the same, but 
their order varies very frequently. The Egyptians 
did not mark off the road to the world beyond 
with geographical precision; the notions on this 
subject changed again and again ; the order of the 
demons to te encountered and of the various 
realms of the gods is not the same. Only the 
starting - point is given, the western mountain- 
chain of E t, and the goal, the Hall of Judg- 
ment, in which the verdict is pronounced on the 
dead (see below, p 197°). If this was favourable, 
they entered the Plain of Aalu, to dwell there for 
ever, or at least to find a home, which they left 
only if it was their own wish to do so. In the 
latter event, they could assume any other form 
they pleased, visie, the earth, or even change them- 
selves into 

(4) The Osirian doctrine of immortality.—We 
have already noticed in the preceding pages a con- 
siderable number of Egyptian conceptions of the 
future life. In this matter there was no uniform 
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system of belief in the Nile valley. It appears to 
have been a generally scrip te dogma that man’s 
life endures for ever ; but this was represented and 
developed by each nome in conjunction with its 
own religious conceptions, without any regard to 
the possible prevalence of contradictory notions 
amongst their neighbours. They even went further 
than this in their want of system. The very same 
individuals occasionally regarded views of the future 
life which were logically self-contradictory as 
eanely legitimate, and gave them a place side by 
side in their funeral texts. We must here 
over a long list of such doctrines, and rest content 
with giving a short account of the most important 
of them—a dogma which already played a part in 
the earliest period of Egyptian history, and became 
from c. 2000 B.c. the prevailing conception of the 
future life, till, finally, in the first millennium B.c. 
it was practically the only doctrine on the subject 
that was taken account of by the great mass of the 
Egyptian people. 

(a) This doctrine connects itself with the fortunes 
of the god Osiris. The first biography of this god we 

ssess comes from the post-Christian period, being 
ound in Plutarch’s de Iside et Ositride ; but allu- 
sions in the monuments show that much the same 
story of his life was known as early as the Old 
Empire. It is true that, besides this main narra- 
tive, there were a number of others which showed 
deviations in details. Above all, the conceptions 

ding the most important episode in the god’s 
existence, namely his resurrection, differed very 
widely, especially in the later texts. This may 
be due to the fact that, now that the Osirian 
doctrine was the prevailing one, the attempt was 
made to assimilate to it other doctrines of im- 
mortality, which originally started from other 
divine conceptions, or, conversely, to assimilate 
the Osirian doctrine itself to these heterogeneous 
processes of thought. The most widely current 
version, however, continued, to all a ce, to 
be that handed down by Plutarch, which is essen- 
tially as follows :— 

Rhea (Nut), the ‘consort of Helios (Ra), had 
sexual relations with Kronos (Seb). Helios ob- 
served this, and laid a curse upon her to the 
effect that she should not give birth toa child in 
any month of the year. But Hermes (Thoth), 
who was also in love with the goddess, su 
in evading the curse. He won from Selene (Aa&h) 
at draughts the 70th part of each day, and formed 
from these 6 intercalary days, which he placed at 
the end of the year. Osiris was born on the first 
of these days, Aroéris (Her-ur, the elder Horus) on 
the second, Set on the third, Isis on the fourth, 
Nephthys on the fifth. Osiris and Aroéris pass 
for children of Helios, Isis of Hermes, Set and 
Nephthys of Kronos. According to some accounts, 
Osiris and Isis had already intercourse in their 
mother’s womb, the result being the birth of 
Aroéris. In general Osiris and Isis appear as one 
married couple, Set and Nephthys as another. 
After a time Osiris became king of Egypt, ruled 
mildly, gave laws, taught the doctrines concerning 
the gods, and then journeyed over the world as 
an introducer of civilization. On his return he 
was murdered, on the 17th of Athyr, in the 28th 
year of his life or his reign, by Set, who had 
associated with him as fellow-conspirators 72 men 
and a queen of Ethiopia named Isis’ grief 
was profound, but she found a companion in 
Anubis, a son of Osiris and Nephthys. Besides, 
she had herself a son by Osiris, namely Horus, 
who later became a helper to her after havi 
during his youth been often threatened wi 
danger at the hands of Set. According to Plu- 
tarch, Isis discovered the coffin in which Set had 
deposited Osiris, at Byblos in Phanicia, and 
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brought it from there to Eyypt. Set, however, 
found the coffin which had been concealed by Isis, 
tore the corpse of Osiris to pieces, and scattered 
them. When Isis discovered this outrage, she 
searched for the different parts of her husband's 
corpse, and, wherever she found one of them, 
erected an Osiris tomb. Then she and Horus 
commenced a campaign against Set, which ended 
in the victory of Horus. By way of appendix 
Plutarch states that Isis had intercourse even with 
the dead Osiris, the result of which was the birth 
of Harpocrates (Her-pe-chrut, ‘ Horus the child’). 

When we look more closely at the treatment of 
the corpse of Osiris, as described in Plutarch’s 
narrative, we are struck with one feature which 
points to a mixing up of acl elgg different 
accounts of the fate of the corpse. At first the 
latter rests as a whole in the coffin, then it is 
cut in pieces, and, finally, the pieces are again 
brought together. As a matter of fact, we have 
here a reflexion of the chief points in the Egyp- 
tian treatment of dead bodies; the only feature 
wanting is cremation, which in the earliest times 
was practised in the case of kings, and later 
occurs sporadically and in connexion with human 
sacrifice. This omission must be due to the cir- 
cumstance that, at the time when the Osirian 
doctrine was attaining to full vigour, cremation 
was no longer sufliciently in vogue to demand 
consideration. During the Naqada period, a dis- 
memberment of the co was customary at 
burial. In the Pyramid era this was generally re- 
placed by the burial of the whole body, which it 
was sought at the same time to preserve from decay 
by a more or less complete process of embalming. 

uring this same period we find also a transition 
form, which the corpse was first allowed to 
decompose, and then the bones were collected and 
placed in in the proper order of a skeleton. 
At a later period the custom that had practically 
exclusive sway in the Nile valley was that of 
embalming, which then came in general to be 
regarded as that applied to Osiris. During the 

rocess of embalming the latter, Nephthys and 
sis were said to have sung dirges over the god, in 
order to aid in his resurrection; and a similar 
practice for a like purpose was followed also in 
connexion with human interments (see the texte 
in Horrack, Lamentations @Isie et de Neplihys, 
Paris, 1866; Budge, Archaologia, lii. 11 ff., 65 ff. 
The festivals in commemoration of the burial and 
the resurrection of Osiris at the end of the month 
Choiak are portrayed at Denderah; cf. Loret, 
Ree. og trav. rel. &2 PEgypt. iii. 43 f£, iv. 21 ff, 
v. 8511). 

In addition to the embalming of the we 
hear of the reconstruction of his body. is con- 
nects itself with the erecting of his spinal column, 
and a festival in its honour was held on the 30th 
of Choiak ially at Busiris in Lower Egypt. 
Finally, side by side with this there lingers on till 
the latest times the conception of the em ber- 
ment, in consequence of which various parts of 
Osiris’ body remained at different places in the 
land, and continued to be venerated as relics in 
the particular temples, the so-called Serapeume. 
Upon this theory, then, there was no such collec- 
tion of the of the body as is referred to by 
Plutarch. Thus the head of the god was said to 
be preserved at Memphis, the neck at Letopolis 
the heart at Athribis. There is, however, no fix 
system in the matter; occasionally the same parts 
rest at different places, according to the tradition 
of the temples concerned. Thus the head, for 


instance, is claimed not only for Memphis but for 
Abydos, and the legs are catalogued as Divine 
relics at a plurality of sanctuaries. 


(5) Taken as a whole, Osiris stands in Egypt for 
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the prototype of the man who after a virtuous life 
must die, but who afterwards rose again to life for 
ever. Even in early times, moreover, an influence 
on the conception of Osiris entered from the side of 
the sun-religion. This movement appears to have 
originated at Memphis, where Osiris was identi- 
fied with Sokaris, the local god of the dead and of 
the sun, —in Abydos this amalgamation rarely 
meets us. Then, when the sun-worship was cen- 
tralized in R&, the latter assumed the character of 
@ parallel to Osiris. The custom grew up of iden- 
tifying the fate and the death of Osiris with the 
fate of the sun; and, as the old Osiris myth was 
also retained, ener dates were thus obtained 
for the period of the year that marked the occur- 
rence of the different events in the life of Osiris, 
For instance, the murder of Osiris fell, according 
to Pap Sallier iv. (19th dynasty) and Plutarch, 
upon the 17th of Athyr. Numerous other texts 
(from the 18th dynasty onwards), on the other 
hand, transfer this event to the end of the month 
Choiak, the period of the shortest days of the 
year, within which the death and the regenera- 
tion of the sun are accomplished. It is this con- 
tamination between the Osiris and the sun-god 
myths that explains how Osiris, from being a 
human king of divine descent, becomes a complete 
god. Thus a text of the 18th dynasty describes 
im in detailed fashion as creator of the world 
(see above, p. 179°), although, remarkably enouch 
it contains also copious allusions to the usual 
Osiris myth, and remarks: ‘Isis the glorious, the 
avenger of her brother (Osiris), sought him and 
rested not while she journeyed through this land 
full of grief; she ceased not until she had found 
him ; a wind she stirred up with her feathers, a 
breeze she created with her wings; she performed 
the panegyrics usual at burial; she raised up the 
wearied parte of him whose heart is still (the dead 
Osiris); she took his seed and fashioned an heir 
for herself.” The extraordinary method by which 
Horus is here generated after the death of his 
father is mentioned also in Plutarch, and meets 
us already in the Pyramid texts. This was a 
matter of faith then during the whole period of 
Egyptian history, and is even frequently (in 
Abydos and Denderah) the ee of pictorial 
re een (cf. Wiedemann, . de trav. rel. 
a ?Egypt. xx. 134 ff.). 

(c) Osiris in his lifetime had been a king on earth, 
after his death he became ruler in the world be- 
yond. He there passed judgment on the dead, 
to him were presented the prescribed offerings 
which were meant to procure food and drink for 
the dead. His sisters Isis and Nephthys psy no 
réle in the world beyond. In general, Set, the 
murderer of the god, is of course tabooed there, 
and hence his name is avoided in sepulchral texta. 
This is carried so far that king Seti 1., in the in- 
scriptions on his tomb, in writing his own name, 
everywhere replaces the Sef by Osiris. It is true 
that alongside of the usual tradition a wholly 
different class of conceptions is found attached to 
the god Set. In Tanis, for instance, he is regarded 
asa good god and a favourite of the sun-god, on 
whose behalf he pierces with his lance the A 
serpent—in contrast, again, to the Theban con- 
ception, in which Set himself corresponds essen- 
tially to the Apepi serpent. This difference is 
propeby connected with the circumstance that at 

hebes one started from the original form of the 
Osiris myth, where Set appears as the murderer of 
Osiris ; whereas, at Tanis, Set or Sutech, as god of 
the desert and of oe ae was amal ated 
with the foreign god , who was thought of as 
the sun-god, the result of which was that in this 
roundabout way Set assumed a wholly altered 
character. 
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Of far more importance in the future world than 
Set is the jackal- god Anubis, who is generally 
presented as a son of Osiris and Nephtnys, but 
occasionally also as a son of R&. He had aided Isis 
and directed the embalming of Osiris. Accord- 
ing to the usual view, he was one of the guides of 
the dead, whom he, alternating in this function 
with Thoth, conducted into the judgment-hall of 
Osiris. His cult had no great vogue, whereas 
in early times a jpeoninen part was played by 
another jackal-g Ap-uat (see above, p. 183). 
The worship of the latter had its centres at Lyco- 

olis in Upper Egypt and Lyeo olis in the Delta. 
n consequence of this double local worship, we 
frequently hear of two gods of the same name, 
who are called, respectively, ‘Ap-uat of the nouth’ 
and ‘Ap-uat of the north,’ and, further, by a 
combination of Ap-uat with Anubis, two jackals 
are frequently portrayed upon steles of the dead 
as guardians of the under world. 

(2) The doctrine of immortality attached to the 
name of Osiris is the best known to us of all the 
Egyptian conceptions of the future life. To it is 
devoted the so-called Book of the Dead, whose 
oldest texts date from the Middle Empire (cf. 
Lepsius, Aelteste Texte des Todtenbuchs, Berlin, 
1867; Birch, Egyptian Texts of the Coffin of 
Amamu, London, 1886; Lepsius, Denkm. i. 98 f., 
145-148 ; Maspero, Afém. de la Miss. du Caire, i. 
155f. [These texts show a great resemblance to 
the Pyramid texts which Maspero published in Les 
inscriptions des Pyramides de Saqqarah, Paris, 
1894, a reprint from Rec. de trav. oa are gyre. 
vols. iii.-xiv.]). Its period of bloom, to which 
belong the copies that are relatively freest from 
verbal errors and best illustrated, f. within the 
period from the 18th to the 20th dynasty (for the 
texts see Naville, Das ag . Todtenbuch der 18-20 
Dynastie, Berlin, 1886 ; 2 Page Renouf, Facsimte 
of the Panyrus of Ans, London, 1890 [2nd ed. by 

udge, 1894-1895, with Introduction and Transla- 
tion]; Budge, Facsimiles of the Papyrt of Humefer, 
etc., London, 1899 [among them notably the very 
important text of the rhe dw of Nu]. Transla- 
tions have been published by le Pasre Renouf in 
PSBA xv. ff. [recently continued ‘Db Naville] ; 
Budge, The Book of the Dead, 3 vols., London, 
1898 [abridged ed. under same title, London, 1901). 
Renouf’s notes are mainly on the language ; Budge 
discusses also the history of the Book of the Dead, 
with the later and the supplementary texts). In 
later times many passages were no longer intelli- 
gible to the scribes, who, accordingly, frequently 

roduced a faulty ae To this wategory 
longs the Turin exemplar (emanating from the 
Ptolemaic period) published by Lepsius, which is 
now used as the basis for citations from the Book 
of the Dead (Lepsius, Todtenbuch der Aegypter, 
Berlin, 1842). A similar but less complete text is 
found in the Papyrus Cadet used by Champollion, 
and published in the Description d’Egyp. Ant. ii. 
72-75. Translations, mainly based on the Turin 
exemplar, have been published by Birch (in Bun- 
sen’s /gypt’s Place in Universal History, v. 123 ff.) 
and Pierret (Le Livre des Morts, Paris, 1881). 

At a late period, from about B.c. 1000 onwards, 
there grew up, side by side with the Book of the 
Dead, numerous religious compilations, based upon 
the same doctrines, and utilizing the Book itself 
asa source, Thus we have the various Books of 
‘Breathing,’ the Book of ‘Journeying through 
Eternity,’ the Book of ‘May my name flourish,’ 
and the like. (Texts of this class have been pub- 
lished and discussed by, amongst others, Maspero, 
Les momies royales Deir el-Bahari, p. 594f. ; 
ef. Budge, The Book of the Dead, 1898, ii. pp. 
elxxxiii ff, [text of Nesi-Chunsu]; Horrack, Livre 
des Iespirations, Paris, 1877 [another text in 
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Budge, J.c. p. cxev ff., publ. by Budge with the 
Book of the Dead of unefer]; von Bergmann, 
‘Das Buch vom Durchwandeln der Ewigkeit’ in 
Sitzungsber. der Wiener Akad. 1886, p. 3691f. ; 
Lieblein, Le Livre Egyptien ‘Que mon nom fleu- 
risse,’ Leipzig, 1895; Papyrus Louvre, No. 3283, 
ed. by Wiedemann in Hteratische Texte, Leipzig, 
1879). These works help in some measure to 
up dacune in the conceptions of the Book of the 
Dead. Further supplements, emanating from the 
same circle of ideas, are furnished by the rituals 
for the process of embalming (Rhind Papyri, ed. 
by Birch, London, 1863, and Brugsch, ipzig, 
1865; a ‘hieratic Pap from Vienna’ in von 
Bergmann’s AHieratische Texte, Vienna, 1887; 
texts from Gizeh and Paris in Maspero’s Mém. 
sur ues papyrus du Louvre, Paris, 1875) and 
for the ceremonies at the door of the tomb (Schia- 
relli, Libro det Funerali, Turin, 1881-1890; cf. 
aspero, Et. de myth. i. 283 ff.). 

These texte pet an uncommonly large number 
of notices with reference to the notions of im- 
mortality that attached to Osiris, but they con- 
tain nothing like a systematic Osirian religion. 
This is due to the circumstance that from first to 
last the Book of the Dead was a collection of 
hymns to gods and of magical formule, which 
were based upon the most diverse fundamental 
doctrines, and were united in a single work with- 
out any attempt being made to remove the con- 
tradictions ait: establish a harmony. time 
went on, this compilation always received fresh 
accessions in the shape of independent passages ; 
and, in addition to this, the already existing texts 
were constantly being expanded at every turn, 
without any regard to the harmony of the various 
doctrines expressed. 

(e) Thus the same confusion that reigns in 
Egyptian hae in general, prevails also in the 
Book of the Dead and its supplementary texts. 
It is impossible here to illustrate this in detail ; 
we must be content to sketch briefly the principal 
features of the Osirian faith, ing over 
incidental points and particular deviations. 

Originally, the adherents of Osiris appear to 
have held, in accordance with the teaching of the 
Book of the Dead, that the dead man as a whole 
would enter upon the way to the world beyond. 
The name Osiris—and this custom persisted 
through the whole course of Egyptian history— 
was then given to him, in the hope that, like the 
god Osiris, he would attain to immortality. In 
earlier times, so far as we know, the deceased was 
always thought of as male. It was only at a later 
period, after c. 500 B.c., that women began to have 
their sex left to them, and to be sometimes called 
in the funeral texts by the name Hathor instead 
of Osiris. 

As experience proved more and more that mum- 
mies did not leave the sepulclires, a distinction 
was drawn between the mummy (cha) and the 
Osiris; the former remained in the coffin, the 
latter passed to the Plain of Aalu. All the 
same, however, the two were thought of as essen- 
tially identical. The mummy was equipped for 
the journey to the world beyond, the necessary 
amulets and magical formule were given to it, 
the tomb was so arranged that it could serve as a 
dwelling-place of the Osiris, and offerings of food 
and drink were put in it. 

While, on the above view, the immortal part of 
the deceased, his soul as we should say, was an 
Osiris, thought of as with an earthly human form, 
in other places the soul was quite differently con- 
ceived. But these divergent views were, even at 
an early, and still more fully at a later, period 
amalgamated with the Osiris conception just men- 


tioned, without on that account being completely 
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given up. Thus it came about that a man was 
credited with a number of souls that pursued their 
course ergy side. It was then supposed that in 
the man’s lifetime these souls were united, while 
at death they forsook the corpse and sought, each 
one independently, the way to the next world. 
If they succeeded in this, and if the deceased was 
found righteous when tried before Osiris, his souls 
once more united within him and lived with him 
in the Plain of Aalu, as they had once done on 
earth. The fact that these souls are bor- 
rowed from originally independent doctrines, ex- 
plains how the views of their nature frequent] 
clash and contradict one another, and, above all, 
how a number of attributes are ascribed to several 
of the souls. Here, again, there is a complete 
any systematic harmonizing of the various 
doctrines, which must of necessity be logically 
contradictory. Besides, it is to be remarked that 
the texts in general do not introduce all the part- 
souls at once, and that now one and now another, 
ecrorelng to place and time, came more to the 
front. The following is a list of the most im- 
portant of them, along with some notes on the 
main significance attributed to each of them (cf. 
Wiedemann, The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of 
the Immortality of the Soul, London, 1895, and 
‘ Le Livre des Morts’ in the Muséon, xv. 40 ff.) :— 
Ka had the same form as the man, and corre- 
sponded to the Osiris, standing in much the same 
relation to the man as that in which the word 
stands to the thing, the name to the person. The 
ka was born with the man, and could, even during 
his lifetime, separate iteelf from him to a certain 
extent: thus Amenophis I. honoured his own ka 
as & After a man’s death, the ka oould at 
any time return into the mummy, animate it, and 
assume the dignity of the ‘ ka living in his coffin.’ 
For the most part, the cult of the dead recognized 
in the ka the essential personality of the deceased, 
the sacrificial formule were addressed to it, the 
tomb is its house, its omele: etc. 
Ba has the form of a bird, mostly with human 
head and arms. At death it takes flight from the 
body, but visits it occasionally, and brings it food 
and drink. The dca iteelf, hke the ka, also re- 
quires nourishment, being thus as little as the rest 
of the part-souls thought of as an immaterial 


being. 

‘Ab or hats is the heart. At death it leaves the 
man and goes by itself into the next world. In 
the Hall of Judgment it encounters ite former 
poe and gives evidence, if need be, against 

im. In the event of his being pronounced right- 
eous, it was restored to him ; in the opposite case, 
the heart was supposed to live on in the Dwelling- 

lace of Hearts. The deceased being bereft of his 

eart was thereby consigned to annihilation, for 
without a heart no existence was ible. This 
notion led to a peculiar practice. the process 
of embalming, the readily decomposing heart was 
removed from the body. But, as neither the latter 
nor the Osiris could live without this organ, an 
artificial heart was substituted for the natural 
one. For this purpose they selected an amulet in 
the form of a small vase or of a scarabeus beetle, 


the latter ye nane the notions of Becoming, 
Heine, and urrection in general. 
a 


hu is the form, the ove Cts of the man. 

Chavbit is the shadow cast by the man, which 
has an existence of its own, and is depicted as a 
black human form, or figuratively as a fan. 

Chu (achu) is a epee ghicaiey rhe soul, which 
was frequently, it may be assumed, conceived of 
in bird form. 

Sechem is the personally conceived strength and 
power of the man; occasionally it appears to 
stand also for the form of the d 


Ren is the name of the man. As long as this 
survived, and monuments associated with it lasted, 
as long as sacrificial formule, which commemor- 
ated it, were uttered, the dead man also continued 
to live in the other world. In the Saitic period in 
particular, great importance was attached to the 
ren, the conception of which at times coincides 
with that of the ka. ; 
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PHILO.— 

i. Life. 

iL, Works. 

fii. System of thought. 

1. The gen character and basis of Philo’s system. 


2. The origin and nature of philosophy. 

8. Philo’s theory of the universe. 

4. Man as the microcosm. 

5. The doctrine of God as eternal : (@) His exist- 

ence ; (0) His nature, aweses ; (¢) attributes. 

6. The doctrine of the Divine powers : (a) existence and 
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fv. Influence on Christian writers. 
Literature. 


i. LIFE.—Philo, called Judeus, to distingui 
him from others of the same name, was a resident, 
probably a native, of Alexandria. Born about the 
year B.C. 20, or perhaps a little earlier, he was an 
older contemporary of Jesus Christ; and this fact 
lends a peculiar interest to his writings, as reveal- 
ing the intellectual and religious position of a 
Hellenist who was at once enlightened and con- 
servative. If these writings did not directly in- 
fluence the enrliest expressions of Christian faith 
they certainly exhibit the line of philosophi 
thought, to some extent the phraseology, and the 
method of Scripture exegesis, to which that faith 
resorted when it first appealed to the Greco- 
Roman world as a system of theology. 

Little is known of Philo’s life. He belonged to 
a wealthy and distinguished family, his brother 
enjoying Imperial favour, and holding the high 
position of alabarch. Familiar with cultivated 
society and the luxuries of Alexandria, he did not 
regularly practise the asceticism which he some- 
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times admired in others. But he led a blameless 
and studious life, amply availing himself of those 
opportunities of learning which Alexandria at that 
time attorded, with ite Museum and Library, its 
concourse of lecturers and students, and the com- 
mingling of ideas which resulted from its position 
as a meeting-place of East and West. e was 
well versed in Greek literature, especially in the 
works of the great philosophers, whom he regarded 
with admiration ; but, instead of being led by this 
admiration to despise the simple records of the 
Pentateuch, he found whole and untarnished in 
the sacred books of Israel the wisdom which was 
partially contained in the writings of Greece, so 
that, with all his width of culture, he remained 
a devout and believing Jew. He was strongly 
attached to his own people. On some occasion he 
was sent to Jerusalem to offer prayer and sacri- 
fices ; and late in life, notwithstanding his aversion 
to the turbulence and anxieties of political life, he 
was so moved by the brutal riots in which the 
Jews were barbarously treated, that he went on 
an embassy to Caligula, in the winter of A.D. 
39-40, to seek for redress and security against 
further outrage. From such an Emperor nothing 
was to be obtained but insult and even blows, so 
that the members of the embassy were glad to 
escape with their lives. Philo describes himself 
as old and grey-headed when writing an account 
of this transaction. The year of his death is un- 
known. 

ii. WORKS.—Philo’s collected works have ap- 
perl in several editions, of which that of Thomas 

angey is still the standard. This edition, how- 
ever, published in 1742, is neither sufficiently com- 
plete nor sufficiently accurate, and will be super- 
seded by that of Cohn and Wendland, of which 
four volumes have appeared (November 1902). A 
convenient edition is that of Richter, in eight 
volumes (1828-1830), containing in addition to 
Mangey’s text the treatises de Festo Cophins and 
de Parentibus Colendis, and the books translated 
from Armenian into Latin by Aucher. From this 
the Tauchnitz edition (1851-1853) was taken, with 
some slight alterations. 

The works fall into several groups. 1. There is 
a series of philosophical works, which are believed 
by Cohn to have been written in Philo’s early life, 
because they contain little of his characteristic 
thought, and seem like exercises in philosophical 
style and dialectic. The difference Gi their char- 
acter from that of the other writings of Philo has 
led to suspicions of their genuineness; but Cohn 
thinks their style 80 specifically Philonean that 
there ought not to be a doubt on this point. This 
series comprises :—1. de Incorruptibilitate Mundi. 
This has been commonly regarded as spurious, but 
its genuineness has been defended F. Cumont 
in the Prolegomena to his edition of the treatise 
(Berlin, 1891), and is accepted by Cohn. At the 
close it promises a sequel, which, however, has not 
been preserved. 2. Quod omnts probus liber sit, 
which, as we learn from its opening lines, was 
preceded by a discourse Ilept rol rdvra doddor elva 
paihov. 8. de Providentia, in two books, preserved 
in Armenian (with considerable fragments in Greek), 
of which the genuineness of the first, which has 
been somewhat injured in transmission, has been 

uestioned. 4. Alexander, sive de eo quod rationem 

abeant bruta animalia, preserved in Armenian. 
The mention, in § 54, of an embassy to Rome can- 
not refer to the embassy to Gaius, as it occurs not 
in a speech of Philo’s, but in the treatise of Alex- 
ander which Philo begins to read in § 10. But, 
as Cohn points out, the consulship of Germanicus, 
in A.D. 12, is alluded to in § 27, so that the book 
must be later than this, but might still be a com- 
paratively early work. Philo, however, in § 73, 
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says ‘ex juventute in hac nutritus sum disciplina,’ 
o that he probably wrote this treatise in middle 

e. 

2. There is the great collection of writings con- 
taining explanations of the Pentateuch. This 
embraces three extensive works. 1. The lar 
group of allegorical commentaries, designed for 
educated Jews. These begin with the treatises 
now known as Sacrarum Legum Allegoria (a title 
which once had a more extended application), and 
dealt with the text of Gn 2-20, certain parts bei 
omitted for special reasons. There are seve 
gaps, some of which were certainly, and others 
probably, filled by books which are lost. This 
group, following the order observed in the editions, 
ends with the two books (originally five) de Somntis. 
To this series must have belonged the two lost 
books ‘ On Covenants,’ to which reference is made 
in de Mutatione Nominum, 6 (i. 586). A second 
book ‘On Drunkenness’ also, with the exception 
of some fragments, is lost; and yet another treatise, 
‘On Rewards’ (founded on Gn 15‘), is referred to 
as having preceded Quis rerum divinarum heres 
(1 [i. 473]). The ment de Deo, preserved in 
Armenian, may have be to this group, and 
formed part of a treatise between de Mutatione 
Nominum and de Somniis. A few pages which 
appear in Mangey (ii. 265 ff.) as part of a separate 
tract, de Mercede Meretricts, have been restored by 
Cohn and Wendland to their proper place in the 
de Sacrificiis Abelis et Cains,§ 5. The first section 
belongs to the treatise de Sacrificantibus, where 
it should be inserted between sections 4 and 5. 2. 
The explanation of portions of the Pentateuch 
in the form of question and answer. This was 
intended to cover the whole Pentateuch ; but it 
is uncertain whether it was a ane Several 
books on Genesis and Exodus have been pre- 
served in an Armenian translation, and some 
cement in Latin and Greek. Though this 
work is shown by references to be later than 
the great group of allegorical commentaries, cer- 
tain difficulties suggest that the two works may 
to some extent have proceeded simultaneously. 
3. An exposition of the Mosaic legislation, in 
which allegorical explanation is sparingly used. 
The plan of this series is clearly described 
by Philo himself in the opening of the treatise 
de Premiis et Panis. It dealt first with the 
account of the Creation, then with history, and 
ay with laws, the following treatises being a 
supplement. It is clear, therefore, that the tract 
de Mundi Opificio, which occupies the first place 
in the editions, formed the beginning of this group. 
This indeed foreshadows the general plan, and is 
expressly referred to as ‘the former composition’ 
in the opening of the treatise de Abrahamo, which 
introduces the second division. The object of this 
division was to illustrate the excellence of the laws 
through typical examples. The essays on Isaac 
and Jacob are lost; and the three books on the 
Life of Moses do not belong to the series. The 
tract on Joseph is succeeded by one ‘On the 
Decalogue,’ and this again by four books on 
‘Special Laws.’ The first of these has been broken 
up into several distinct treatises, beginning with 
that ‘On Circumcision,’ and the second and fourth 
books also comprise treatises with distinct titles. 
The essays on Fortitude, Philanthropy, and Peni- 
tence form a kind of appendix, and the work is 
completed by a dissertation on Rewards and Pun- 
ishments, and on Curses. ; 

3. There are several historical treatises, which 
were complete in themselves. 1. de Vita Mosis, 
originally in two, but now arranged in three books, 

*The first number refers to the section in Richter and 


Tauchnitz; the subsequent figures to the volume and page of 
Mangey. 
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2. A work called ‘fro@er:xd, of which only frag- 
ments have been preserved. This is perhaps the 
same as—3. The Apology for the Jews, from which 
Eusebius extrac an account of the Essenes 
bh Ev. viii. 11), and to which perhaps belonged 
the Vita Contemplativa, containing an account 
of the Therapeute. The genuineness of the latter 
has been sharply disputed by Lucius and others, 
and ably defended especially by Massebieau and 
Conybeare (the former in the de ’ Histotre 
des Religions, xvi. [1887] pp. 170ff., 284ff.; the 
latter in his edition of the tise, 1895. There 
are some valuable remarks also in Edersheim’s 
article on Philo in Smith and Wace’s Dictionary 
of Christian Biography, iv. 368 ff., and some of the 
pone) objections are considered in a review of 
vonybeare in the Jewish Quarterly Review, 1896, 
p. 1551f.). 4 im Flaccum. 5. Legatio ad Gaium, 
which survives out of five books Ilept dperay, de- 
scribing the persecutions of the Jews, and the sad 
fate of the persecutors. 

The editions contain also certain works, the 
oe of which is generally admitted: de 
Paes: and, in Armenian, de Sampsone and de 

ona. 

For fuller information and references, see the 
excellent section on the writings of Philo in 
Schiirer’s GJ V® iii. 487 ff. The above classification 
is in the main that suggested by Ewald (GVJ? vi. 
294 ff.), who, however, regards the Lifa of Moses 
as an introduction to group 2 (8), and places the 
leading groups in a different order. We have 
followed the careful classification of Cohn (‘ Eintei- 
lung und Chronologie der Schriften Philos,’ pub- 
lished in Phwologus, Zeitschr. fiir das classische 
Alterthum: Supplementband vii. Heft 3, 1899). 
A similar classification, though somewhat differ- 
ently arranged, is given, with other interesting 
matter, in an earlier article by Cohn, on ‘The 
latest Researches on Philo of Alexandria’ in the 
Jewish Quarterly Review, v. [Oct. 1892] pp. 24-50. 

iii, SysTEM OF THOUGHT.—1. The general char- 
acter and basis of Philo’s system.—The peculiarities 
of Philo’s thought are largely due to the influence 
of his time and place. In Alexandria, Greek phil- 
“Ps and Oriental mysticism met and mingled ; 
and while the former, in ite decline into scepticism, 
sought for support in eclectic schemes or in positive 
revelation, the latter endeavoured to justify iteelf 
before the world of thought by clothing its ideas 
in the lan of philosophy. Jews, living in the 
midst of intellectual culture, and deeply versed in 
the finest portions of Greek literature, could no 
longer be satisfied with the crude ideas of their 
furefathers, and it became necessary to show that 
their ancestral religion was in harmony with the 
highest philosophy. Of those who made this 
attempt Philo was by far the most eminent, and 
his writings a singular interest for the 
Christian student, not only as revealing an: in- 
structive phase of human thought, but on account 
of the influence which they exercised, directly and 
indirectly, on the theology of the Church. He 
combined in himself the two tendencies which were 
seeking for reconciliation; for he was at once a 
relizious man, full of devout feeling and moral 
enthusiasm, and, although his philosophy was 
largely borrowed, distinguished by no small share 
of speculative faculty. Of the truth and Divine 
authority of the Jewish religion he was profoundly 
convinced. His system avowedly rested upon the 
Scriptures, which were inspired in the minutest 
details. The prope speak nothing of their own, 
but only what the Divine Spirit suggests, while 
the volun powers are in suspense. This con- 
dition, transcending the ordinary operations of the 
will, is open to good and wise men, and Philo does 
not hesitate to speak of his own enjoyment of it 
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(de Migrat. Abr. 7 [i. 441]). Moses, however, was 
the supreme prophet, as well as king, legislator, 
and high priest; and his law remained, among the 
vicissitudes of States, unchangeable and eternal. 
Nevertheless, Philo did not resort to the Hebrew 
Scriptures, but, accepting the current story of the 
miraculous origin of the LXX, he assumed that 
the Hebrew and Greek were one and the same both 
in the facts and in the words. But, though he was 
ready to attach the utmost importance to a letter 
or even to an accent, he is not remarkable for the 
correctness of his citations. This subject has been 
investigated by Siegfried, who arrives at the fol- 
lowing results :—A large part of Philo’s citations 
consists of phrases from memory; in many 
instances the citation and the interpretation are 
so blended that a complete yi bine 1s impossible ; 
there are many examples of double citation, one 
agreeing with the LXX, the other deviating from 
it; many of his deviations are found in single 
manuscripte of the LXX; others are explicable 
from the Hebrew text ; some instances occur which 
point to a Hebrew text different from the Masso- 
retic; and others indicate an attempt to improve 
the Greek. P. also occur in which Philo 
bases an interpretation on an expression which is 
not found in our text of the And, finally, 
some variations must be ascribed to errors of tran- 
scribers. (See Siegfried’s Philovon Alexandria ale 
Ausleger Alten Testaments, 1875, p. 162, where 
he sums up the resulte of three articles in Hilgen- 
feld’s Zettschr. J; wiss. Theol. 1873. See also Dr. 
H. E. Ryle’s Philo and Holy Scripture: or the 
Quotations of Philo from the Books of the OT, 
1895, where the subject is carefully treated in the 
Introduction, § ii; and two articles in the JQR, 
v. (Jan. 1893] pp. 246-280, and viii. [Oct. 1895] pp. 
88-122, ‘On the Philonean Text of the Septa- 
agint,’ so far as it may be gathered from the 
Armenian version of the Questiones et Respon- 
siones, by F. C. Conybeare, who surmises that 
‘Philo, at different times, and in writing his dif- 
ferent works, used different texts of the LXX’; 
which would not be surprising, as the text must 
by that time have swarmed with variants). His 
canon must have been substantially the same as 
that which is now recognized, rt ete is no 
direct proof that he accepted Ruth, er, Eocle- 
siastes, Song of Son entations, Eze or 
Daniel. (See the su ject fully treated in ie 
Ryle’s work, Introduction, §i. This volume con- 
tains aleo the text of Philo’s quotations from 
gar oN 

otwithstanding his apparent narrowness of 
view and rigid scripturalism, Philo was far from 
limiting his ane ies to the Jewish nation. The 
man who conformed to the Law was, he conceived, 
a citizen of the world. He himself attended the 
theatre as well as lectures on philosophy, and was 
a shrewd observer of the habits and emotions of 
men. But philosophy could not satisfy him ; for, 
owing to the difficulty of its problems, it was 
broken up into conflicting schools, and, while he 
found in all the great sects certain elements of 
Divine truth, he took the teaching of Moses with 
him as a clue to guide him amidst their contendin 
thoughts. He was not, however, content wit 
carrying the great monotheistic faith and noble 
moral principles of Judaism into the disputes of 
the lecture-room ; he believed that Moses had anti- 
cipated the philosophers, and that the sublimest 
speculations of Greece lay embedded in the Pen- 
tateuch. But how was it possible to find the 
erases ar of Plato or of the Stoics in the simple 
tales of Genesis? By the method of allegorical 
interpretation, which had already been applied by 
some of the philosophers, and especially by the 
Stoics, to the ancient mythology, and which Philo 
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seriously adopted in order to rescue the wisdom of 
Scripture. If anything in the venerated records 
pprenred on the surface to be childish and absurd ; 
if any statement was made which appeared dero- 
gatory to God; if there was something contra- 

ictory, or a representation which was contrary 
to known fact,—any of these cases was in itself an 
indication of some hidden meaning which was 
worthy of a Divine author; and so a method of 
exegesis which must seem to us false and arbitrary 
grew out of the exigencies of the time, and was 
reduced to a kind of rule among the interpreters 
of Scripture. The rules which are followed by 
Philo are carefully classified by Siegfried in the 
above-mentioned work (p. 168 if.) ; and it is evident 
that allegorical interpretation, however absurd and 
fantastic it must appear to us, was not left wholly 
to individual caprice, but followed certain definite 
lines which were considered as established among 
the students of allegory. Several of these canons, 
though differently applied, are found in the Hag- 
gadic interpretation of Palestine; but this con- 
nexion may be due less to Philo’s knowledge of 
Rabbinical methods than to the general tendencies 
of thought which characteri the age. While 
thus holding that almost everything in the Penta- 
teuch was related allegorically, Philo did not reject 
the literal meaning of that which seemed intrin- 
sically credible or reasonable; and he insists that 
the ceremonial laws, though possessing a spiritual 
significance, must be observed according to the 
letter. Many things, however, especially anthro- 
pomorphic expressions, could be understood only 
allegorically ; and here we may observe that no 
distinction 1s drawn between allegorical and simply 
figurative language. Philo’s mode of treatment, 
being that of a commentator rather than a thinker, 
leaves no room for a systematic exposition of the 
problems of philosophy, and his theory of the 
universe must be gathered and pieced together 
from an immense number of unconnected eg. 
His style, though flowing and ornate, is often 
tedious, and the modern reader grows Weary of 
interpretations which destroy the living beauty 
of the original text, and make the patriarchs the 
puppete of Alexandrian speculation. Yet the 
patient student may find many a golden saying, 
and perceive that Philo’s rambling disquisitions 
ae eaene to one another by a thread of coherent 
thought. 

From what has been already said, it is evident 
that for a ne understanding of Philo some 
knowledge of Greek philosophy, especially of the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas and of the Stoical 
doctrine of the Logos, must be presupposed. This 
the reader must necessarily seek elsewhere. The 
Old Testament, too, prepared the way both for the 
main problem of philosophy and for the special 
mode of solving it. The problem may be thus 
stated: How was the transcendent and infinite 
Spirit to be brought into sonnexion with the 
material universe and with the souls of men? 
An answer was partly suggested by the doctrine 
of angels, and by the poetical personification of 
Wisdom, while ‘the word of the Lord,’ frequently 
translated Aéyos, furnished the very expression 
which Heraclitus and the Stoics had selected to 
denote the all-pervasive reason of the cosmos, and 
so provided a scriptural basis for the specula- 
tions the cera 

2. origin a nature of philosophy. — 
According to Philo, philosophy open in the 
contemplation of the cosmos, especially of the 
orderly movemente of the heavens; but, as this 
suggested problems which seemed to him insoluble, 
he turned to the study of human nature, which 

rmitted a closer and more fruitful examination. 

hus he was led to the universal] Mind, to Him 


who alone is real Being. Philosophy, accordingly, 
concerned itself with the whole nature of things, 
visible and invisible, and with the regulation of 
conduct, its end being wisdom, which consisted in 
the knowledge of Divine and human things and 
their causes. The incentive to it was found in 
the hope of blessedness (cdda:povla). Before enter- 
ing on so serious & pursuit, it was n to 
have a good moral and intellectual education, and 
to master the preparatory or ‘encyclical’ studies— 

ammar, geometry, and rhetoric. Philosoph 
itself had divided into physics, ethics, an 
logic. Of these Philo assigns the lowest usc to 
logic, and entertains a very poor opinion of physics 
or cosmology, as presenting nothing higher than 
fruitless conjecture. To ethics, which includes 
theology, or the knowledge of God, is assigned the 
highest and only worthy position. 

3. Philo’s theory of the universe.—Notwithstand- 
ing his ser Chapeonen of physics, Philo believed that 
the invisible could be entered only through the 
door of the visible cosmos, and he was fairly 
familiar with the science of his day. In order to 
understand some of his speculations, it isn 
to know in what sort of universe he conceiv 
himself to be living. The earth, apparently re- 
garded as spherical, was ite fixed centre, and 
around it extended the heavens in successive 
spheres. Enclosing all was the vast sphere of the 

xed stars, with its daily revolution from east to 
west. Within this were the seven spheres of the 

lanets, the Sun occupying the centre; above it 
Batira: Jupiter, and Mars; below it Mercury, 
Venus, ner the Moon. This arrangement was 
symbolized by the golden candlestic Matter 
was divided into four elements—fire, air, earth, and 
water, the dpyds re xal duvduecs of the cosmos. The 
air extend m the earth to the lunar sphere, 
beyond which was the ether, the salu form of 
fire, as distinguished from the useful but destruc- 
tive form with which we are familiar on the 
earth. The various objects of nature which admit 
of classification were constituted by a process of 
rational differentiation. First, things were divided 
into animate and inanimate. The latter com- 
prised things which remained unaltered, through 
the possession of ‘habit’ (és), and things which 
had the higher property of ‘nature’ (évis), in- 
volving nutrition, change, and growth. The 
animated kingdom, divided into rational and irra- 
tional, was distinguished by the presence of soul 
(yux4), which rose above ¢éos by having the 
attributes of perception, mental representation, 
and impulse. To these, rational beings add reason 
and free preferential power. Air, or rvefya, was 
the element which constituted habit, nature, and 
soul. The air, the life-giving element, must be 
full of living beings, and therefore was peopled by 
invisible and immortal souls. It seemed impious 
to suppose that the stars were onl 
of sm They were unmixed an 
‘manifest and perceptible gods.’ 

This survey of the phenomenal world led to 
many important questions, the answers to which 
must be briefly given. The universe, notwith- 


fiery masses 
Divine souls, 


standing the multiplicity of its phenomena, was 
proved both by monotheistic faith and by panthe- 
istic philosophy to be one, all its parts being 


mutually related, and each object depending for 
its perfection upon its place and function in the 
entire system. The heavenly bodies, besides shed- 
ding down light upon the earth, gave indications 
of future events through eclipses and other celes- 
tial occurrences ; but Philo rejected the Chaldzan 
astrology, as deifying fate and destroying human 
responsibility. is unity, which presented the 
universe to the eye of reason as a well - ordered 
city, showed that there were powers by which the 
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several parts were united, and an everlasting law, 
stretching from:centre to circumference, and forin- 
ing a bond that could not be broken. It was 
assumed that this universe, being the work of the 
greatest Creator, must be itself perfect, that is to 
say, complete in itself, and not coronas on any- 
thing extraneous for the supply of its wants. Its 
e 


perfection proved that it was the only cosmos; for 
it could not be perfect unless the whole substance 


of the elements had been used up in its production, 
and the Creator, being one, made it resemble him- 
self in solitude. To the question whether the 
cosmos was self-existent and eternal a Jew could 
give but one answer: there was a time when the 
universe was not. That which is eternal is im- 
mutable; and therefore the universe, which is con- 
stantly o ing, must have come into existence. 
Its genesis, however, did not take place in time; 
for time began with the interval of days and nights, 
and the six days of creation denote not a chrono- 
logical succession, but an order in thought. Never- 
theless, as the cosmos came into existence, Philo is 
driven into the expression, ‘ there was once a time 
when it was not’ (Dec. Orac. 12 [ii. 190]). The 
archetype of time is eternity, in which nothing is 
either past or future, but only present. he 
genesis of the world was, according to a philo- 
sophical maxim, the beginning of ite corruption ; 
but the natural process might be stayed by the 
providence of the Creator, and thus Philo was able 
to believe that the entire cosmos endures for ever. 
But, while he admitted the dependence of the 
universe on an eternal and transcendent Cause, 
he was not a monist. The four elements pointed 
to something prior to themselves, of which they 
were differentiated forms. This was matter (ovcla 
or Ody). It was conceived as the necessary sub- 
stratum of the forms impressed upon it by reason, 
and as therefore in itself wholly destitute of 
rational distinctions. It was accordingly described 
by negative predicates, droos, Araxros, Ayuyxos, 
Gpyoppos, dyweldeos, doxnudricros, dréxwros, Aonpuos, 
Awetpos, tAnppedrs, dxwuados, Ancos, vexpds. Matter 
was thus only the passive condition of the exercise 
of efficient causality. Its existence was postulated 
by a necessity of thought; for causality involved 
four thin the agent, the material, the instru- 
ment, and the end in view. Matter being thus 
the condition of the efficient causality of God, was 
itself uncaused and eternal. Nevertheless, Philo 
does not seem quite at home with dualism, for he 
nowhere explicitly asserts the eternity of matter, 
and he occasionally uses expressions which, on a 
cursory perusal, seem inconsistent with it, but on 
more careful consideration appear not to be so. 
Again, he was not a dualist in the sense of accept- 
ing an eternal principle of evil. Dead matter could 
not be an efficient cause of imperfection, or limit 
the agency of God. Passages are, however, cited 
which establish Philo’s belief that the created 
universe limited in some way the flow of Divine 
power. This limitation was due, not to the oppo- 
sition of matter but to the very fact of creation, 
for the phenomenal is necessarily contrasted 
with that which is not phenomenal, and therefore 
could not be a full expression of Eternal Being. 
And, again, the parts of the universe were, in the 
original design of God, arranged in an ascending 
scale, and so could experience Divine benefits 
only in proportion to the capacity of their being. 
These considerations sufficiently explain Philo’s 
language, without attributing to matter a causality 
which 1s expressly denied. | 

4. Man as the microcosm.—From the macrocosm 
we pass to the microcosm, man, considering him at 
present simply as a natural object. He combines 
in himself the powers which we have already en- 
countered, éxrix4, purixh, yuxix}, and adds to these 
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Aoyixy and dtavonrixy. It is accordingly from the 
study of man that we derive our knowledge of 
God; for the higher Be be in man corresponds 
with the supreme Mind in the cosmos. Man, 
then, is a duad, composed of body and soul. The 
body is made out of the same four elemente as the 
rest of the material world. Soul is distinguished by 
the possession of afe@nors, which, being an efcGeors, 
introduces things to the mind through the five 
channels of sensation, which are signified by the 
creation of animals on the fifth day; of ¢avracia, 
which is an impression (rirwots) left in the soul by 
what the senses have communicated ; and impulse 
(dpu%4), which has the two forms of desire and 
aversion. The human soul, however, is twofold, 
and, in addition to the lower part which it shares 
with the animals, has the higher principle of 
reason. The lower of the soul, the vital 
principle, consists of blood, or, more properly, of 
air which is mixed with blood, and careied’ by it to 
every part of the body. Like the sphere of the 
planeta, it has seven or natures. These are 
the five senses, speech, and the faculty of repro- 
duction. Being material, it is mortal. The higher 
principle is regularly spoken of as yvois. The pos- 
session of yods in a qualified sense is indeed some- 
times extended to the lower animals; but this 
vacillation in the use of language does not neces- 
sarily indicate any contradiction in Philo’s thought. 
The rational principle, in its highest sense, was 
distinctive of man, and in him it was the sover- 
eign part (7d iryexomxéy). Several able interpreters 
believe that Philo derived the substance of the 
rational soul from the ether, and to that extent 
was 8 materialist, although he sometimes wavers. 
A remarkable passage seems decisive. He alleges 
that we cannot know the substance (oéola) of mind, 
and nevertheless asserts parenthetically, as though 
this one point were certain, 4))’ 0d oGpa, dowuaror 
be Aexréoy (de Somn. i. 6 [i. 625]). To resolve his 
doubts he appeals to the statement of Moses, 
‘God breathed into his face a spirit of life,’ mean- 
ing by spirit ‘not air in motion, but a certain 
stamp and character of Divine power’ (Quod det. 
Accordingly, the sub- 
stance of the higher soul is ‘Divine spirit’ (de 
Concup. 11 [ii. 356)), ‘derived from nothing at all 
that is originated, but from the Father aad Sover- 
eign of the universe’ (de Mundi Op. 46 [i. 32)). 
It is accordingly rfjs paxaplas gdicews éexpayeioy F 
éwrécracua 7 dwat-yacua (1b. 51 [i. 35)). In one of 
the passages which are thought to contradict this 
view he is simply stating the opinions of others; 
one or two more admit of an interpretation which 
is consistent with his more clearly expressed view ; 
and in the remainder the word ‘ethereal’ may 
readily be understood figuratively of a pure and 
heavenly origin. Philo is a rhetorical writer ; and 
his highly wrought language must frequently be 
interpreted by reference to his more careful and 
exact statements. The immaterial soul was by ite 
nature incapable of division, and accordingly cor- 
responded with the unbroken sphere of the fixed 
stars, and so completed the analogy between the 
microcosmos and the macrocosmos. It belonged 
to the tribe of souls who peopled the air. These 
fell into two divisions: some, endowed with a more 
Divine constitution, living close to the ether; 
others descending into mortal bodies. The former 
were called by Moses angels, as bearing messages 
between God and man. The desire of the latter 
to descend into bodies is not clearly explained, and 
seems to imply an original moral distinction among 
souls. The souls of the wise, indeed, may have 
come to increase their experience and wisdom ; but 
others abandoned wisdom, and were swept away 
by the earthly torrent. In either case, however, 
the soul was intrinsically immortal. 
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We must now view the soul in its temporary 
vonnexion with the body. Its seat is the heart or 
brain, more probably the brain, which is so closely 
connected with the senses. There it acts as 4 
‘god’ of the irrational part (Leg. All. i. 13 [i. 51)), 
through which, though iteelf mcapable of sever- 
ance, it is wholly diffused. This diffusion is 
effected by means of the ductile powers, which, 
without rupture, not only pervade the body but 
extend far beyond it, reaching even to God Him- 
self. The analogy for this extension of an in- 
separable monad confined to one small portion of 
space is found in the sun, which, without leaving 
its place, sends its rays into every part of the 
cosmos (de Sonn. i. 14 [i. 632)]). These powers, how- 
ever, are not dependent on the soul that has them, 
but are in their nature imperishable, so that the 
individual mind only has its share of those spiritual 
essences which belong equally to countless others. 
Beyond the division into rational and irrational, 
Philo does not venture on any systematic classi- 
fication, though numerous powers are casually 
alluded to. We must confine our attention to 
the most important. Man alone, upon earth, has 
been endowed with freedom and the power of 
voluntary choice between good and evil, and is 
therefore justly subject to praise and blame (the 
most important D preg, is Quod Deus wmmut. 10 
[i. 279f.]). He alone 1s capable of sin, for higher 
beings are above the reach of temptations, and the 
animals, being subject to necessity, are below it. 
It is not inconsistent with the power of choice 
between alternatives that God is represented as 
the sole originating Cause; but one fragment 
pushes this so far as to be inconsistent with the 
general doctrine, the writer's mind being for the 
time overwhelmed by his sense of the nothingness 
of the creature (see J. Rendel Harris, Fragments 
of Philo Judeus, p. 8). The logos is another 
faculty which raises man above the brute. Here 
Philo, except in his scriptural allegories, simply 
follows the Greek philosophers. The logos is two- 
fold : 6 évd:dOeros, 6 xara didvoray Adyos, by virtue of 
which we are rational ; and 6 rpogopixés, or 6 xara, 
ax popopdy, OF 6 yeywvws Aovyos, whereby we are able to 
converse. The latter is the interpreter (dppnvets) 
of the mind, and therefore ought to be cultivated, 
so as to do justice to the thought. The virtues of 
the double logos were symbolized by the Urim and 
Thummim (d7Awors and d\7}Gea) on the breastplate 
of the high priest. The sources of knowledge are 
sensible perception and reason. The former brin 
the mind into connexion with the material world, 
and is the starting-point of all our knowledge; for 
the intuitive apprehension of the intelligible cosmos 
arises only on occasion of some sensible experi- 
ence, as space is apprehended from the perception 
of bodies at rest, and time from perceiving bodies 
in motion. Nevertheless noiimena shine by their 
own light, and in their higher forms reveal them- 
selves only to the pure. Knowledge, however, 
which depended simply on the natural faculties, 
was insecure. As a rule, things were known on! 
by comparison with their opposites, and that whic 
required something else to support it could not be 
depended on. The formula of scepticism, that it 
is safest to suspend one’s judgment (éréxew), is 
advocated in a long passage, in which the errors of 
the senses and the conflicting views of men are 
dwelt upon (de Hbriet. 41-49 [1. 383-388]). Through 
the varying opinions of the philosophers, there- 
fore, Philo took for his unerring guide the laws 
and customs divinely communicated to the Jews. 

5. The doctrine of God as eternal Being.—(a) 
The belief in the existence of one supreme God was 
fundamental in the Jewish religion. In the world 
of speculation, however, this was opposed by athe- 
istic and pantheistic hypotheses, and it was there- 


fore necessary to support the belief by philosophical 
arguments. The microcosm, man,-suggested the 
true solution of the problems presented by the 
macrocesm. As the visible body was presided 
over by the invisible mind, so the universe which 
engages our vision must be held together and 
governed by an unseen sovereign. This conclu- 
sion is confirmed by the evidence of design and 
harmony in the objects around us. The cosmos 
has all the appearance of being a work of art, and 
consequently cannot be itself o wpdros Oeés, but 
must have proceeded from an intelligent and provi- 
dential artilficer. Again, the universe, as we have 
seen, bore the marks of transience and dependence, 
and so pointed to a xpdroy or xpecBuraror alriop, 
which could be none other than supreme Reason 
or Mind (6 rév 5dw» vois), which alone could pro- 
duce a world that bore everywhere the impress of 
rational Fay fe But the highest mode of a 
proaching God was by religious intuition. The 
world was only a shadow, which left men subject 
to conjecture; but God shone by His own light 
revealing Himself to the eyes of the soul, and 
imprinting immortal thoughts upon the mind. 
This intuition is not universal. It requires soli- 
tude, detachment from earthly cares, and freedom 
from the sway of the senses. Self - knowledge, 
leading to sell despair opened the way for this 
diviner knowledge; and he who had despaired of 
himself knew the Self-existent. Accordingly, the 
apprehension of God not only varied in ditterent 
persons, but in the same person changed with 
changing m 

(6) In forming an opinion about the Divine 
nature we are necessarily hampered by the limi- 
tations of our own consciousness. he human 
analogy evidently fails in a fundamental point. 
Man is a derived being, placed in a world which 
he has not created, while God is the underived 
Creator of the universe. He is not only without 
the human form, but without human passions. 
The highest truth is expressed by the statement 
that ‘God is not as man’ (Nu 237), and it is only 
for purposes of admonition that He is said to be 
‘as man’ (Dt 1*'), and to have bodily organs, and 
such ions as enmity and wrath. This thought 
is frequently insisted on. The two most instructive 
passages are de Sacr. Ab. et Caini, 28-30 [i. 181- 
183], and Quod Deus immut. 11-14 [i. 280-283] 
The former, explaining the necessary use of an- 
thropomorphic lanyuage on account of our weak- 
ness, sums up in these words: ddedets od», & Puxh, 
way yevnrov Ovnrdv peraBAnrov BéBynrAov dwd évvolas 
THs wept Oeot rob dyevirov cal ddOdprov Kal arpérrov 
cai aylov xal udvou paxapiov. The higher faculties 
in men, however, reason and the preferential free- 
dom of the will, were peculiar to them among 
created beings, and must be regarded as essenti- 
ally Divine; so that we may regard God as free, . 
self-determining, ever active Mind (6 rod xayrds 
voids), possessed of rd avretovo.oy xpdros, even His 
beneficence being ascribed, not to His inability to 
do evil, but to His preference for the good (de 
Plantat. Noe, 20 [i. 342]. 

When we seek tu pass beyond this description, 
and inquire into the essence of God, we are met with 
blank mystery. The essence of the human mind 
is impenetrable, much more that of God, so that 
we can know only that He is, not what He is: o & 
dpa ovde TH v@ xaradnwros Sre wh Kata 7d elyas pdvov’ 
urdpits yap 00" hv karadapSdvouer avrov, ray dé ye 
xwpois iwdptews ovddy (Quod Deus sit tmmut. 13 [i. 
282]). Accordingly, He is in the strictest sense 
without a name. There are, indeed, numerous 
appellations which serve to denote Him, and He 
is called in Scripture xuply dvéuare o wy (de Abr. 
24 [ii. 19]); but these do not reveal His essence, 
so as to communicate a perfect knowledge of what 
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IIe is. In spite of this opinion, Philo constantly 
assumes that we have a very extensive knowledge 
of God, and it is generally supposed that his whole 
doctrine is involved in hopeless contradiction. This, 
however, may be resolved by a strict attention to 
the meaning of words. According to Philo, God 
is & stapte uncompounded unity. But, when we 
speak of Him as rational, good, werful, we 
violate His unity, and represent Him as mani- 
fold. This is due to the imperfection of our 
thought, which cannot comprehend the essence 
in which these things are one, but can notice 
only the ditferent effects of the Divine causality 
in the manifoldness of nature. As a simple 
essence, God is without qualities (droos, a word 
which expresses not, as is often said, the absence 
of attributes, but the impossibility of classitica- 
tion). God is not a sort of or a sort of 
anything, but is alone in His incomprehensible 
perfection. How, then, are we to regard His 
attributes? A man is good by partaking of 
goodness, which. as it may be shared by others, 
makes the man u particular sort of man. God, 
however, is not good by partaking of goodness, 
as though it were something extraneous to Him- 
self. (coodness and all such attributes are among 
the ldéryres of God; and if other beings may be 
classified as good, it is only because they partici- 
pate in the Divine essence, in the eternal and 
archetypal ideas which the fulness of God ex- 
hausts and transcends. Ovdév ydp dors trav Kaddp, 
& un Oeot re xal Oetoy (de Sacr. Ab. et Cains, 17 [i. 
174)); wAhpns dé dyadar rerelwy, padrow Se, el xph rd 
adAnOes eiwety, atrds Ov rd ayadby, 8s odpary cal v7 
Ta xara pépos SuSpocev dvabd (de Septen. 5 [ii. 280)) ; 
8 Tar Sdwp vous ory clixpivéoraros kal dxpa:préoraros, 
xpelrruw 7} dperh xal xpelrrwy 7 éxriucrhpy cal xpelrrwy 
2) gi 7d dyaldy cal atrd rd caddy (de Munds Op. 2 
(i. 2)). 

(c) There is, then, no contradiction in ascribing 
attributes to Him whose uncompounded essence is 
so inscrutable. He is eternal, incorruptible, and 
immutable, and thus differentiated in the most 
absolute way from every thing created. Hence He 
is not only the one only God, but He is the indi- 
visible, archetypal unity, without parts or mem- 
bers. He is invisible, except as spiritual light 
revealing itself to the soul. He is omnipresent, 
and ‘has filled the cosmos with Himself’ (de 
Post. Cain. 5 [i. 229]), having stretched his powers 
through the earth and sky, so as to leave no part 
empty. Being independent of place, He is at 
once everywhere and nowhere, and all terms of 
motion, like up and down, are inapplicable, except 
figuratively, to God in His essence (r@ xara 7d elvat 
Gey ; see especially Conf. Ling. 27 [i. 425]). He is 
equally independent of time, which belongs only to 
the phenomenal world. Every thing being thus 
present to His view, He is omniscient, and no man 
can hide himself from Him. As sole efficient 
Cause, He is omnipotent. He is also perfect, that 
is, complete in Himself, so that nothing could add 
to the fulness from which all things come ; and, 
regarded as pure Being, He is out of all relation (7d 
yap oy, 7 bv dor, ouxi Tay wpds 1), but some of His 
powers are, as it were, relative (dwavel xpbs 7s); & 
phrase which implies that, though they are de- 
scribed by relative terms, their character is not 
altered by the relation, but they impart all and re- 
ceive nothing (see de Mut. Nom. 4 (i. 582]). Philo 
habitually teaches that God has no participation 
in evil, and is the source only of good. With him 
are of Oncaupol pévwr dyalaw (de Figa et Invent. 15 
[i. 557]). In one passage, however, this is verbally 
contradicted, elol yap Gowep dyady obrw Kal xaxdv 
waph Ty Dew Onoavpol (Leg. Al. iii. 34 [i. 108]). 
This may illustrate the kind of inconsistency into 
which Philo is betrayed by his allegorical interpre- 
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tation of different pessages; but here the contra- 
diction is relieved by the consideration that in one 
passage he is dealing with moral evil, and in the 
other with Divine punishments. When we add 
that God enjoys perfect blessedness and uninter- 
rupted peace, we have completed this preliminary 
survey of His attributes. 

And now a profound question arises which 
philosophy was bold enough to answer. Why did 
a Being so perfect, and in need of nothing, create 
the universe? Because He was good and munifi- 
cent, and did not grudge to matter a share of His 
own best nature; and in thus bestowing His favours 
He acted from His own sole initiative, oddert 3 
wapaxdrry—rtis yap hy Erepos s—pdvw 5¢ abr xpnod- 
pevos (de Mundi Op. 5, 6 [i. 5)). From the same 
source springs His providential care, with which 
He pours forth the abundant riches of His favours, 
biessing the imperfect, and pitying the unworthy. 
But His mercies are measured out in due propor- 
tion, for not even the whole world could contain 
them in their purity. Every doctrine of Providence, 
however, is required to account for the existence 
of pain and of moral evil. The questions thus 
suggested are discussed by Philo in his treatise 
on Providence, where he gives the usual philoso- 

hical answers, on which it is unnecessary to 
inger. We must pass to the more characteristic 
problem, How are we to reconcile the absolute 
simplicity and unity of God with His manifold 
activity in the world of phenomena? 

6. The doctrine of the Divine powers.—(a) Their 
existence and character.— When we survey this 
world and observe the mutual relation of its 
several parts, we are driven to the conviction 
that it 1s one system, and therefore that it is 
held together by a pervasive and enduring power. 
But this power is manifested in a vast variety of 
objects, which embody distinct ideas or rational 
forms; and nothing but the presence of a compel- 
ling force can prevent them from sinking back into 
amorphous matter. We are therefore constrained 
in thought to recognize a multitude of powers, such 
as habitual, vital, rational. God being the onl 
efficient Cause, these powers must be Divine, an 
so constitute the link between God and matter. 
They belong therefore to the Divine essence, and, 
as that essence is unknown, the powers too hide 
their essence, and reveal only their effects. They 
are uncircumscribed, timeless, and unbeyotten, holy 
and unerring as God Himself, and consequently 
they are only partially exercised in creation. From 
this brief description it is apparent that they corre- 
spond with the Platonic ideas, and accordingly 

hilo adopts this part of Platonic philosophy. ‘The 
eae passage bearing on this subject may be 

uoted. God is represented as replying thus to 

oses: ‘As, among you, seals, whenever wax or 
any similar material is applied to them, make 
innumerable impressions, not suffering the loss of 
any part, but remaining as they were, such you 
must suppose the powers around Me to be, apply- 
ing qualities to things without quality, and forms 
to the formless, while they experience no change 
or diminution in their eternal nature. But some 
among you call them very eppropnately teas, 
since they give ideal form to each thing, arranging 
the unarranged, and communicating determinate 
limits and detinition and shape to the indeterminate 
and indelinite and shapeless, and, in a word, alter- 
ing the worse into the better’ (de Monarch. i. 6 [ii 
218f.}). The function of these powers or ideas in 
the work of creation is described in the following 
passage: ‘For God, as being God, anticipating 
that there could never be a beautiful imitation 
without a beautiful pattern, or any perceptible 
thing faultless which was not modelled in con- 
formity with an archetypal and intelligible idea, 
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when He wished to fabricate this visible cosmos, 
first shaped forth the intelligible, in order that, 
using an immaterial and most Godlike pattern, 
He might work out the material cosmos, a more 
recent copy of an older one, destined to contain 
as many perceptible genera as there were intelli- 
gible in the other. ut it is not to be said or 
supposed that the cosmus which consists of the 
ideas is in any place; but in what way it subsists 
we shall know by following up an example of what 
takes place among ourselves. Whenever a city is 
founded to gratify the high ambition of some king 
or emperor, claiming autocratic authority, and at 
the same time brilfia iant in thought, adding splen- 
dour to his good fortune, sometimes a trained archi- 
tect having offered his services, and inspected the 
good temperature and suitability of the place, de- 
scribes first within himself almost all the parts of 
the city that is to be erected—temples, gymnasia, 
town-halls, market-places, harbours, docks, lanes, 
uipment of walls, foundations of houses and 
other public edifices. Then, having received the 
forms of each in his own soul, as in wax, he bears 
the figure of an intelligible city, and having stirred 
up the images of this in his memory, and, still 
more, having sealed there ite characters, looking, 
like a good workman, to the pattern, he begins to 
prepare that made of stones and timber, makin 
the material substances like each of the immateri 
ideas. Similarly, then, we must think about God, 
who, when He purposed founding the great city, 
first devised its forms, out of which, having com- 
posed an intelligible cosmos, He completed the 
perceptible, using the former as a pattern. As, 
then, the city which was first formed within the 
architect had no exterior place, but had been sealed 
in the artist’s soul, in the same way not even the 
cosmos that consists of the ideas could have any 
other place than the Divine Logos which disposed 
these things into a cosmos. For what other place 
could there be for his powers which would be ade- 
quate to receive and contain, I do not say all, but 
any one unmixed ?’ (de Munds Op. 4f. [i. 4]). The 
ideas are not mere names, which could have no 
ere , but are Hise essences, to sd ve quali- 
ties of things are due (see especially Sacrificant. 13 
(ii. 261 f.]), and which maintain in material objects 
the permanence of ideal types. They are eternal, 
and do not perish with the things on which their 
seal has been set ; for wisdom and goodness do not 
die with the wise and good man. In their com- 
bination they form the xécpos vonrés, which is the 
archetype of the xécuos alc@nrés. They have no 
locality but the Divine thought, or God Himself, 
who is the ‘immaterial place of immaterial ideas’ 
(Cherub. 14 [i. 148]), the primal archetypé, or rather 
older and higher than the archetype, the Idea being 
only one mode of the eternal Thought. From this 
point of view the xécpos voyrés is the son of God, 
and its counter the xédcpuos alc@nrés, is his 
younger son. Philo attempts no careful classifi- 
cation of the powers; but there are a few on which 
he frequently dwells. The highest of all is the 
Logos. Next to this comes the creative power, 4 
ronrixy, and then, in succession, 4 Bagidich, 4 Trews, 
and the two divisions of % vouoGerix}, the preceptive 
and the prohibitive. The lowest on the scale, 
which are virtually only two, are subordinate 
varieties of the two powers above them, affecting 
the life of men, and not the entire cosmos. The 
two great powers, the creative and the regal, have 
their unity in the Logos. They are otherwise called 
dya0érns and égovcia, for by goodness God generated 
the universe, and by authority He rulesit. Scripture 
represents this distinction by the two titles, Ges and 
xvpios. Under the latter power is ranked the puni- 
tive, for it is the business of a ruler to punish the 
guilty; but this is not inconsistent with goodness, 


‘ the oldest [i.¢. the highest and beet) of the graces,’ 
for punishment is intended as a prevention or cor- 
rection of sin. 

(6) We must now notice a very difficult question, 
What was the relation of the Divine powers to God? 
It is generally said that Philo is here involved in 
hopeless contradiction, sometimes treating the 
powers merely as attributes, sometimes regarding 
them as distinct persons. Philo himself felt that 
the subject was obscure, and not to be rashly 
sponen of before those who were incapable of 
philosophical reflexion (see, especially, de Sacr. Ab. 
et Catni, 15 and 39 [i. 173f. and 189]). The most 
definite statement is found in an allegorical inter- 

retation of the visit of the three men to Abraham. 

hese symbolized the Father of the universe, and 
His two oldest and nearest powers, the creative 
and the regal. These present to the seeing intelli- 
gence a mental image, now of one, and now of 
three,—of one, whenever the soul, being perfectly 
purified, presses on to the idea which is unmingled 
and complete in itself; but of three when it is un- 
able to apprehend the self-existent Being from 
itself alone, but apprehends it through the effects. 
That the triple image is virtually that of one sub- 
ject is apparent not only from allegorical specu- 

tion, but from the word of Scripture, which 
represents Abraham as addressing his visitors, 
not as three but as one, and as receiving the 
promise from one only (de Abr. 24f. [ii. 18 ff.]). It 
is clear from this passage that the creative and 
regal powers are not conceived as beings distinct 
from God, but only as answering to our imperfect 
modes of apprehension, while to a true pores 
both are lost in the supreme and unbroken unity 
of God. In other words, our highest thought, when 
it penetrates to the Divine unity, can apprehend 
Gol only as pure Being; but, when we view Him 
through the variety of His operations, we are 
obliged to think and speak of certain aspects of 
that Being. An instructive analogy is furnished 
by a description of the ‘power’ in the wise man. 
It receives various names, piety, natural philosophy, 
ethical, political ; and the wise man contains these 
and numberless other powers; but in all he has 
one and the same eldos (de Hbriet. 22 [i. 370 .]). 
Agreeably to this view, the powers are spoken of 
eollcctive y as equivalent to the ‘invisible’ or 
‘eternal nature’ of God. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that God and His power or powers are 
used interchangeably. Again, there are several 
passages in which the powers are regarded as 
predicates of God, and God is referred to as Him- 
self being or doing what is implied by their several 
names. 

(c) What, then, is the function of the ? 
They are not intended, as is so often said, to act 
as personal agents who can take the place of God 
in all mundane affairs, but to present to our thought 
the mode in which we may conceive of the Eternal 
Mind as acting in time and space; or, in other 
words, they are not meant to separate God from 
the material world, but to bring Him into contact 
with it. It is through them that the self-existent 
Being (0 4» or 7d bv) is omnronnG having filled 
the universe with Himself. e ‘stretches’ them 
into every part, as we may stretch our mind to a 
speaker, or the energies of our souls to God. It 
is through the powers that God ‘touches’ the 
soul ; for we can receive only a broken and partial 
revelation. The passage which is voueee to prove 
decisively the separate personality of the powers 1s 
the following: ¢& éxelvns [odclas] yap rdera éyévrnoer 
6 Oebs, oux épawréyevos aurés* ob yap qv Odmus drelpow 
cal wedupyévns odyns Yatew roy (Suova cal paxdpior, 
GAA Talis dowudras Surdueow, dy Erupov Syoua at (das, 
karexphoato mpds Td yévos Exacroy Thy apudrrovoay 
AaSeiy poppiy (Sacrificant. 13 [ii. 261]). Yet even 
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here it is God, evidently used in the highest sense, 
who generated the universe, and the powers are 
really ‘ideas,’ which impart forin to every genus. 
God did not touch matter Himself, for that would 
opty that He communicated to it the totality of 
the Divine idea, and that the universe, instead of 
affording fragmen glimpses of the Divine 
thoughta, was a complete revelation of His nature. 
Again, it is quite in conformity with Philo’s 
abundant use of figurative language when God 
and His powers are compared to a sovereign and 
his attendant poayeues : pavers the human 
mind, as a king, has its bodyguard of attendant 
powers (de Migrat. Abr. 31 [i. 462], and several 
other passages); and the passages where the Divine 
powers figure most clearly as separate persons may 
all be explained as instances of this rhetorical style. 
It is impossible for us to survey these in detail. 
Some confusion arises also because expositors are 
not careful to separate Philo’s literal interpreta- 
tions from his allegorical. Thus the three visitors 
to Abraham might literally be angels, and yet 
allegorically might be designed to represent 
under three aspects of His being. A different 
order of reflexion arises in connexion with the 
creation of man. The words ‘Let us make man’ 
point to a plurality of persons. These words 
would have bes quite intelligible if Philo had 
Jooked upon all the Divine powers as distinct 
persons; but in fact he feels their difficulty, and 
declares that the truest reason for them is known 
to God only. He treats of them in four passages 
of considerable length (de Munds Op. 24 [1 16 f.]; 
Conf. Ling. 33-36 [i. 430-433]; de Fuga et Inv. 
13 f. (i. 556); and de Mut. Nom. 4 [i. 582f.]); and 
in these he professes to give only a plausible con- 
estate: One distinction is made perfectly clear. 
Man, unlike the rest of the creation, has been 
partly formed by inferior agents, whereas the whole 
cosmos, heaven and earth and sea, was made by 
the architect Himself, without the co-operation 
of others. This proves conclusively that the sub- 
ordinate agents, to whom is assigned the partial 
creation of man, were not regarded as identical 
with the Divine powers which were exercised in 
every part of creation. Man occupies a unique 
place in that he is liable to sin; and therefore God 
delegated the creation of man in part to others, in 
order that, if evil arose, it might not be ascribed 
to the Supreme ess. These others are 
angels, and angels are souls flying in the air, and 
‘under-servants of God’s powers’ (rods brodiaxdvous 
avrot Tév Surduewr aryyédous, de Monarch. ii. 1 [ii. 
222]). Nevertheless, they are themselves spoken 
of as God’s boxes This apparent inconsistency 
is easily explained. All objects which embodied 
a rational idea might be spoken of as powers; 
but these created and finite manifestations of 
Divine thought in the elements, in all the lovely 
sights of nature, and in pure angelic souls in- 
habiting the air, are not to be identified with the 
infinite and unbegotten powers which, in our 
pouerm language, must be described as attributes 
of God. hile, however, they are distinct to our 
thought and perception, they participate in the 
sume nature; for it is only through sharing in a 
Jhivine idea that matter can receive the impress 
of rational form, or souls concentrate in them- 
selves the characters of personality. 

7. The doctrine of the Logos.—(a) At the head 
of the hierarchy of Divine powers was the Logos. 
This word occasions a good deal of difliculty to 
interpreters of Philo, owing to the want of any 
precios English equivalent. It denotes, in its 

ighest sense, the mind itself, but more especially 
the rational faculty. Then it is applied to an 
rational thought or idea, residing within the mind, 
and is extended to any relation which may be 
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rationally conceived, to an underlying principle or 
law, for instance, of numbers or harmony, and to 
the aa of anything. From this it passes to 
any kind of outward expression of some thought 
or idea, particularly in spoken or written language. 
Probably its best representative in English is 
‘Thought,’ a word which has some approach to 
the same variable application. 

(6) We have already seen that the cosmos pre- 
sented a picture of rational forms or ideas; and, 
as these were combined in one harmonious whole, 
they constituted one cosmic thought. This thought 
was the highest genus, under which the multitu- 
dinous ideas took rank as species; or, more strictly, 
God, as pure Being, was the most generic, and His 
reason or thought was second. The Logos, there- 
fore, regarded as a Divine power, was the unitary 
a of all beneath it. It was by virtue of 

is reason that God was both ruler and good; or, 
in other words, creation and providence were both 
expressions of reason. If so, a vonrds xboyos must 
have existed in the mind of God prior to the 
visible world; and, as it was the sum of the 
Divine thoughts, it was the Logos of God. ‘The 
intelligible cosmos,’ says Philo, ‘is nothing else 
than God’s Logos, when he is already engaged in 
making a cosmos; for neither is the intelligible 
city anything else than the reflexion (Aoyopuds) of 
the architect when he is way rene ing to 
create the city’ (de Mundt Op. 6 [i. 5)). From 
this point of view the Logos is the supreme 
archetypal idea (‘déa réy lSewv), which by its im- 
press, as of a seal, on matter constitutes the visible 
universe. Matter, however, was inherently incap- 
able of retaining what was once impressed upon it; 
and hence its ideal forms were forces or powers 
constantly present and active, and might be re- 
garded as a law, the eternal and pervasive law of 
‘right reason,’ which, stretching from centre to 
circumference, was a bond of the universe that 
could not be broken. The same supreme Logos 
appeared in man as the moral law, enjoining w 
was right and forbidding what was wrong. Thus 
the Logos, the intelligible cosmos, e manifest 
in the universe, where it dwelt as an ‘intelligent 
and rational nature,’ ministering as a high priest 
in the cosmic temple of God. 

(c) It is well known that the human logos was 
divided into é¢vd:d@eros and xpodopixds, and that 
these terms were, in the later t cology extended 
to the Logos of God. Now Philo, w ile familiar 
with this distinction in the case of man, never 
applies to God the technical language by which 
it was described. Hence it is sometimes main- 
tained that the distinction in the Divine 
was absent from his thought. But the conception 
of a twofold Logos is involved in the account which 


we have alr given, and it is quite oe 
recogni by Philo. The princi © 
in the Viéa Mosis, iii. 18 (ii. 154], where it is said 


that the ‘ Logos is double both in the universe and 
in the nature of man,’ and the former is divided 
into that which relates to immaterial ideas, 
and that which relates to the visible objects of 
the perceptible cosmos. Nevertheless, the analo 
between man and God was incomplete; for G 
had no organs of speech, and His word was seen 
in His works, and not heard by the ears (see, 
especially, de Migrat. Abr. 9[i. 443 f.]). Philoma 
therefore have shrunk from adopting the us 
ue as one of them suggested anthropomorphic 
ideas. 

(a2) The Logos, as the sum and unity of the 
world of ideas, was identical with the Divine 
reason; and this reason was not an essence ex- 
traneous to God, by sharing in which God became 
rational, but was a mode of the Divine essence, 
and in no way broke the solitude of God which 
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existed prior to creation. God, however, was 
more than reason (xpeloowy 4 waca Aoyixh Pvois, 
Fragments, ii. 625); and therefore it was possible 
to apprehend the Divine reason, though none 
could reach God in His essence. Since thought 
may be regarded as a product of the mind, the 
Logos, as the cosmic thought, might be conceived 
as produced by God, and in this aspect is spoken 
of under the figure of a son, rpecBtraros or xpwrd- 
yovos vids. The epithet implies that there were 
other and younger sons; and this is agreeable to 
Philo’s view of God as 6 xarhp rdv Sdwy or riv 
bvrwv. As the son of God, the firstborn arche- 
typal idea, which by its impress has converted 
formless matter into a cosmos, it is God’s image, 
in accordance with which the rational soul in 
man was created. Or, in another figure, it is the 
shadow of God, disclosing by its incidence upon 
matter the rational form of which the substance 
is invisible. 

(ec) It is now apparent in what sense the Logos 
was conceived as mediator between God and 
matter. It was not a personal demiurgus, creat- 
ing, under orders, & universe which Himself 
would not touch, but rather the effectual Divine 
Thought, through which God made His own work 
(rd tdcoy Epyov, Quis rer. div. her. 42 [i. 502]), im- 
preg it, like a seal, upon matter. the 

idden Reason of God, it is eternal; as the ob- 
jective Thought of God, impressed upon matter, it 
come into existence. As essentially Divine, it 
might be spoken of, but only imperfectly (é7 xara- 
xphoe:), as God (de Somn. i. 39 [i. 655]); and once 
it is described as 6 dedrepos Oebs (Fragments, ii. 625). 
This we can understand, if we bear in mind that 
matter was not regarded as simply put into shape, 
and then left to itself, but its cosmic form was the 
living presence of Divine thought, the sum of all 
that man could truly apprehend of God, though he 
could rise to the knowledge that Reason was not 
exhaustive of Being, but transcendent beyond it 
was the eternal Cause, whose essence was un- 
knowable. 
(f) Philo, following the Old Testament, fre- 


uently refers to Wisdom. In many this 
z In others the two 


is identified with the Logos. 
terms are distinguished ; and it is a little perplex- 


ing to find that their mutual relations are inverted, 
isdom being the fountain of the Logos, and the 
Logos being the fountai:i: of Wisdom. Probably 
the difficulty may be resolved by the difference 
between the universal and the particular. Human 
reason or wisdom, distributed among many souls, 
flows from the supreme Wisdom or Reason, which 
are identical with one another in either the higher 
or the lower sphere. The term Wisdom is almost 
always used in relation to man, and is more ap- 
plicable than Logos to some forms of character and 
attainment; but the latter term is eenerey pre- 
ferred, both on account of its rarpane ical associa- 
tions, and perhaps owing to Philo’s preference for 
@ masculine substantive. 

Another word which is sometimes used instead 
of Logos is rvefjua. This occasionally denotes ‘air 
in motion’; but in its higher sense it is identical 
with Logos. In the latter sense it is used only in 
connexion with men, and under the suggestion of 
some passage of Scripture. 

The cosmical Thought necessarily contained a 
multitude of suberdinate thonghts or a This 
Stoical doctrine was fully adopted by Philo, who 
used the word Jogos as synonymous with the 
Platonic ideas, the powers which constituted the 
essence of things. relation to man they are 
‘the right words of wisdom,’ seen with the eyes 
of the soul, ethical ideas or laws, the heavenly 
manna by which the soul is fed. 


(g) The question of the personality of the Logos 
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is one beset with difficulty, and consequently 
receives conflicting answers. It may be main- 
tained that Philo regarded it as a person, that he 
did not so regard it, or that he vacillated illogically 
between the twoconceptions. The doctrine hitherto 
laid down does not involve the attribute of per- 
sonality. Large allowance must be made for 
Philo’s excessive love of poetical nification. 
Laughter is the ideal son of God, and the graces are 
his virgin daughters. Similar fi are abun- 
dantly applied to the Logos. It 1s a ‘charioteer 
and umpire,’ a ‘physician,’ a ‘military officer,’ a 
‘spear-bearer,’ and a ‘champion.’ This use of per- 
sonification is largely suggested by the allegori- 
cal interpretation of the persons in Genesis, who 
represent ideas, including the Logos. Passages 
where such figures are employed could hardly 
induce any one to ascribe personality to the Logos; 
but they may warn us to be very careful in other 
passages where the figurative meaning is not 30 
obvious. We must briefly survey the arguments 
which have most weight. The Logos is the image 
of God and the archetype of man: could this 

true of anything but a person? The answer must 
depend on the writer's style of thought and lan- 
guage ; and this is clearly revealed in his treat- 
ment of the number seven. This number is the 
‘image’ of God, and is referred to as if it were the 
very essence of the Logos. It is everywhere im- 
pressed upon creation. There are seven stars in 
the Pleiades and in the Bear. There are seven 
planets. There are seven zones marking the divi- 
sions of the sky. There are seven ae in the 
week, determined by the changes of the moon. 
The same law* extends to man. The head has 
seven essential two eyes, two ears, two 
nostrils, and the mouth. We need not give further 
details. In brief, the number seven is a mirror in 
which the Maker and Father of the universe is 
manifested (see especially de Mundt Op. 30 ff. 
(i. 211f.]; Leg. AW. i. 4, 5 fi. 45f.]; de 


ecal, 21 
(ii. 198}]). This presents to us in a very striking 
way the mode in which Philo conceived that the 


Divine Thought was oe upon matter, and 
became there an image of its originator. ed 
as the archetype of human reason, the Logos is 
simply the rational power of God, by. cipation 
in which man becomes rational. e suppliant 
Logos’ (6 lxérns Adyos) is sometimes the suppliant 
cry of men; and once, where it is represented as 
standing between God and creation, the ambas- 
sador of the one and the suppliant of the other, it 
seems clearly to mean, in a figure, the cry ‘of the 
mortal pining always for the incorruptible,’ seek- 
ing for the complete realization of the Divine idea 
(Quis rer. div. her. 42 [i. 501 f.]). Whether the 
title wapdxAyros is ever applied to the Logos is at 
least doubtful ; if it is so at all, it is only to the 
Logos as identified with the cosmos, The passages 
which are most relied on as proving the personality 
of the Logos are those in which the term ‘angel 
is applied either to it or to the logot. Of these 
there are no fewer than seventeen, and it is im- 
ible for us to consider them here one by one. 
Whe key to the true interpretation of all of them 
is to be found in Philo’s system of allegorical 
interpretation. The angels of the Old Testament 
become in this system Divine thoughts, just as the 
triarchs, Moses and Aaron, and other persons, 
ave fixed symbolical meanings attached to them. 
As we on a ee in dealing with such a vision- 
ary world, Philo’s language is not always quite 
consistent and clear; but, with a little care, every 
e will yield ite allegorical sense, and 
save us from the necessity of forcing on Philo the 
absurd supposition that the great cosmic Thought 
of God was a soul fi in the air, that Jacob 
literally wrestled with this uncircumscribed 
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incorporeal power, and that ordinary men eat 
showers of angels. The Scripture is accustomed 
to describe heavenly visitations under the name of 
angels; but these, when spplied to the various 
characters represented by the persons whom they 
visited, symbolize the Divine thoughts, precepts, 
or laws which come with their heavenly messages 
to the soul. We may be permitted to sum sa 
words which have been used elsewhere: ‘The 
Logos is the Thought of God, dwelling subjectively 
in the infinite Mind, planted out and made ob- 
jective in the universe. The cosmos is a tissue of 
rational] forces, which images the beauty, the 
power, the goodness of its primeval fountain. The 
reason of man is this same rational force entering 
into consciousness, and held by each in proportion 
to the truth and variety of his thoughts; and to 
follow it is the law of righteous living. Each form 
which we can differentiate as a distinct species, 
each rule of conduct which we can treat as an 
injunction of reason, is itself a Logos, one of those 
innumerable thoughts or laws into which the 
universal Thought may, through self-reflexion, be 
resolved. Thus, wherever we turn, these Words, 
which are really Works of God, confront us, and 
lift our minds to that uniting and cosmic Thought 
which, ough comprehending them, is itself de- 
aang and tells us of that impenetrable BEING 

m whose inexhaustible fulness it comes, of 
whose perfections it is the shadow, and whose 
splendours, too dazzling for all but the purified 
intuitions of the highest souls, it at once suggests 
and veils’ (Drummond, Philo Judeuzs, ii. p. 273). 

8. The higher relations of man, and the ethical 
principles which rested « them.—({a) The 
was the archetype of human reason; and thi 
reason was the true generic man, made according 
to the image of God, and not yet divided into 
species, which arose with the ‘moulded’ man, who 
participated in quality, consisted of body and soul, 
was man or wonian, and naturally mortal. We 
have seen that Philo believed in the pre-existence 
of the soul; but how he reconciled this doctrine 
with the biblical account of the creation of man is 
not apparent. The first man, having p 
more directly from God, was the most perfect, 
while his descendants, who sp from men, 
underwent continual degeneration. Adam himself 
made a wrong choice, being led astray by woman, 
sensation, which acted under the seduction of the 
serpent, pleasure. But participation in the original 
type of humanity was never lost. Man was the 
true temple of God, and none was so base as never 
to be visited with noble thoughts. The highest 
form of this visitation was prophecy, which came 
only to the wise and good, who in moments of 
ecstasy were possessed by God, and spoke nothing 
of their own. The knowledge of grand ideals, 
combined with the power of wrong choice, made 
man a moral and responsible being; and Philo 
deals so abundantly with ethical questions that it 
is possible to gather his unsystematic utterances 
into some sort of orderly arrangement. 

(6) The supreme end of human life is ebdca:porla, 
and this consists of ‘the practice of perfect virtue 
in @ perfect life’ (Quod det. pot. ins. 17 [i. 203]). 
But, while virtue should be followed for ita own 
sake, it is something higher to follow it for the 
sake of honouring and pleasing God. He is the 
perfect good ; and to follow Him, and find abe 
with Him, is eternal life ({wh aldos), while de- 

ure from Him is death (de Fuga e¢ Invent. 
5 [i. 557]). The supreme evil, then, is ¢:Aauria, 
otherwise descri as peyedavy dodBea, or 
duaGla. This ignorance is a forge ess of our 
indebtedness to God, to whom alone it is congru- 
ous to say ‘mine’; and ‘whoever dares to say 
that anything is his own shall be written down a 
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slave for all eternity’ (Leg. All. iii. 70 [i. 126)). 
The conditions of responsibility are, first, the 
possession of a twofold nature, inclining respec- 
tively to the eternal and the transient; conse- 
que the power of choice between alternatives ; 
and, thirdly, a knowledge of the better and the 
worse, which is given by the conscience. It is 
man’s bodily constitution that renders him liable 
to sin; for the body, being phenomenal, is opposed 
to the eternal, and sin consists of a preference for 
the transient and partial instead of the eternal 
and universal. The body, accordingly, is a prison, 
a tomb, or a foreign land, which impedes the 
reason in the pursuit of its true end. Pleasure 
(7d0r4), one of the irrational passions, is the prin- 
ciple which brings mind and sensation together ; 
and it is the desire for pleasure that leads us into 
moral evil. 'Ex:@uula is generally used in a bad 
sense, as the desire ‘for absent things which are 
looked upon as good, but are not truly so,’ such as 
food and drink, wealth, glory, power. From this 
source all public and private wrongs have sprung. 
Nevertheless, Philo distinctly disapproves of asceti- 
cism. ‘If,’ he says, ‘you see any one not taking 
food and drink at the proper time, or declining 
the use of baths and ointments, or Hepecane 
covering for his body, or sleeping on the groun 
and viiiiag: ten uncomfortable house, and then 
from these thi counterfeiting temperance, take 
compassion on his error, and show him the true 
way of temperance’ (Quod det. pot. ims. 7 [i. 195)). 
If the perfect man reaches a state of drdéea, this 
is only a deliverance from the sway of the irra- 
tional passions through the joyous energy of love 
and trust. As the end of man’s probation, Philo 
expected the triumph of good over evil. The 
Israelites would be gathered together into their 
own land; but there is no clear recognition of a 
Messiah, still less of any identification of him with 
the Logos. The punishment of sin is a living 
death, and the final reward of virtue is to have 
the Divine Spirit of wisdom within, and to hold 
communion with the Unbegotten and Eternal. 

iv. PHILO’8 INFLUENCE ON CHRISTIAN WRITERS. 
—The interest which is felt by Christian penertea tat 
in the writings of Philo is due not only to the light 
which they throw on Hellenistic thought in the 
time of Christ, but still more to the wide influence 
which they exerted on the development of Christian 
theology. The beginning of this influence is some- 
times traced in the doctrine and language of the 
Fourth Gospel. The doctrine of the Logos set 
forth in the Prologue has several points of contact 
with Philo’s, and through the remainder of the 
Gospel many other parallels have been pointed out. 
Nevertheless there 1s no obvious quotation, and the 
style of the author is entirely different from that 
of Philo. His vocabulary too is rien Se different, 
as any one may see by looking through Siegfried’s 
‘Glossarium Philoneum,’ which fills more than 83 
pages of his Philo von Alexandria (pp. 47-131). A 

ew examples of classes of words, taken at random, 
may be given. Philo is fond of compounds with 
dus-, having 28 words of this kind ; the Gospel has 
none. Philo has 40 compounds with ed-; the Gospel 
has only 2 quite common words. Philo has 73 
compounds with éx-, not one of which is in the 
ay though the latter has 14 such compounds, 
nearly all very common words. Philo has 67 com- 

inde with éx- which are not in the Gospel, the 
Gospel aves 11 ordinary words. If the writer 
was versed in the writings of Philo, it is strange that 
he has not even inadvertently borrowed an app 
ciable quantity of his characteristic vocabulary. 
Even in the doctrine of the Logos the character. 
istic phraseology is wanting in the Gospel: rodud- 
yunos, © épunveds TOG Oeol Adyos, 6 Touevs, wpecBUraros 
ulés, 0 dyyéAwy wpecBtraros, dpydyyedos, elixir, 0 cat’ 
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eixdva AvOpwros, dmrexdmopa, wapdderypa, lida Tor 
lie@y, apxérumros idéa, 6 vonrés xbopos, réwos rot éx 
ray ldewv xbopou, odpayls, xapaxrip, oxida Oeot, Sevrepos 
Geds. We may further observe that the multitude 
of philosophical terms descriptive of God is entirely 
absent from the Gospel. In reading the valuable 
collection of parallels made by Professor Julius 
Grill (Untersuchungen wher dre Entstehung des 
vierten Evangeltums, Erster Teil, 1902, PR 106- 
138), where the Greek text of Philo is y pre- 
sented, one cannot fail to be impressed by the 
marked difference in the style and phraseology of 
the two writers. Amid many interesting resem- 
blances of thought, which indicate the presence 
of a similar religious and philosophical atmosphere, 
there are some striking contrasts ; and, in the few 
cases where the same words are used, the identity 
may be explained without the hypothesis of direct 
literary dependence. These facts show that it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that the resemblances 
may be due to the common stock of ideas which 
belonged to thoughtful men at that time. There 
are two lines of evidence which strengthen the pro- 
bability that this may be the case. First, Philo 
himself had an extensive acquaintance with Pales- 
tinian interpretation. For particulars see Sieg- 
fried, Philo von Alexandria, p. 146 ff., and Bernhard 
Ritter, Philo und die Halacha: Eine vergleichende 
Studie unter steter se Soloed be des Josephus, 
1879. Secondly, other books of the New Testament 
also contain a number of parallels to Philo’s exposi- 
tion; and, although we cannot prove that the 
writers of these books had not r Philo, it seeins 
more probable that the coincidences are due to the 
general drift of ees iek Even the Synoptic Gos- 
pels furnish some striki Nise pace in phrase- 
ology and sentiment. he Epistles of St. Paul 
approach Philo more nearly, and even contain ex- 
amples of allegorical interpretation. It is perhaps 
more surprising to find that the Epistle of James 
has many words and figures, allusions and precepts, 
in common with Philo, and that the two writers 
agree in some of their doctrines, both in substance 
and in the mode of presenting them. The author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews betrays an obvious 


affinity with the Alexandrian school ; and yet, even | jid 


in his case, we cannot prove a direct dependence 
upon Philo. See particulars, and other works re- 
ferred to, in Siegfried, and in Anathon Aall, 
Geschichte der Logosidee tn der christlichen Littera- 
tur, 1899, who assumes a more direct dependence 
upon Philo than seems securely established by the 
evidence. On the wide prevalence of a Logos- 
doctrine in the lst cent., and its connexion, through 
the mediation of Stoicism, with the old Egyptian 
theology, see many interesting particulars in R. 
Reitzenstein’s Zwes religionsgeschichtliche Fragen 
nach unqedruckten en ischen Texten der Strass- 
burger Bibliothek, 1901. 

When we pass from the New Testament, the con- 
nexion with Philo gradually becomes more and more 
obvious, especially through the predominance of 
that vicious mode of interpretation of which he 
made such extensive use. This is seen in the 
Epistle of Barnabas, which follows some of the 
principal rules of allegory. It is still further ex- 
emplifed in the writings of Justin Martyr, where 
the whole false system is fully established. The 
Apologist, moreover, in his doctrine of the Logos, 
has many points of agreement with Philo, which 
are wholly wanting in St. John; and it is certainly 
not improbable that a philosopher had studied the 
works of the Alexandrian sage. Similar appear- 
ances are presented by the works of other apologists, 
Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus. When we come 
to the great Alexandrian writers, Clement and 
Origen, there is no longer any room for douht; 
for they expressly refer to him. They inherit from 
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him the rules of allegorical interpretation, and are 
dependent on him in some of their important doc- 
trinal statements. Eusebius frequently quotes him 
and borrows his doctrines and interpretations; and 
he was read even in the West, for Ambrose makea 
ample use of him, and sometimes transfers his very 
words, in a Latin translation, to his own pages. 
Jerome, too, is familiar with his writings, and 
avails himself especially of his interpretations of 
scriptural names, though sometimes correctin 
him. It was probably, for the most part, throug 
Jerome that these explanations passed on to other 
Latin Fathers. See the whole subject treated by 
Siegfried, p. 303 ff., where other works are referred 
to. This widely spread knowledge of his writin 
shows the high estimation in which Philo was held; 
but, nevertheless, we cannot place him among the 
world’s great original thinkers. To class him, as 
ancient writers did, with Plato, must seem to us an 
absurd exaggeration of his powers. His system of 
interpretation, borrowed indeed but extended and 
popularized by him, may have hel for a time 
to save the reverence due to the Scriptures, but 
was in its ultimate effect purely mischievous, hiding 
the real beauties of the ancient records, and re- 
plone Revelation to a fantastic puzzle. But he 
gave eloquent expression to a great movement of 
thought, and prepared a sort of philosophical 
mould in which the fluid doctrines of Christianity 
could acquire consistency and shape; and amid his 
tedious interpretations there are aplendid flashes of 
spiritual thought, while his ethical teaching reaches 
an exalted purity, without transgressing the bounds 
of sober sense, and is always flushed with the hues 
of religious faith, and reverence for the Will and 
Spirit of God. 

L —In the f article the most im- 
portant | reterences have scan for the plies of Philo 
are collected from such a number of that the com- 

lete references would occupy an undue amount of Sy mee 

hey will be found in the present author's work, Philo J é 
or the Jewish-Alezandrian Philosophy tn tts Development and 
Completion, 2 vols., London, 1888, where also there is a much 
fuller discussion of aaah Saher In addition to works 
already referred to, it may be cient to mention the follow- 
ing: August Gfrérer, Phtlo und die al rinische T ie, 
1831; Au Ferdinand Dahne, Geschichtliche Darstellung der 
idisch ndrinischen Religions-Philosophie, 1834 ; Friedrich 
Keferstein, Philo’s Lehre von den gittlichen Mtttelwesen, 1846 ; 
Zeller, Die Philosophie der Gri in threr geschichtlichen 
Ent ung, Thi. 2 Abth. 1881; Henry Soulier, La Doctrine 
du Logos Philon d@’ Alexandrie, 1876; Anathon Aall, Ges- 
chichte der Logosidee in der griechischen Philosophie, 1896. 
A fuller bibliography may be consulted in Schirer, GJV 8 iii. 
542 ff. An interesting F ium Philonis has been collected 
and published by Mr. O. G. Montefiore in the JQR [April 1895 
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i. OBJECT.—1. The object of Textual Criticism 
is to recover the ipsissima verba of the docu- 
ments of which the NT is composed, and to pre- 
sent them to modern readers as nearly as possible 
in the form in which they left their authors’ 
hands. This definition is based on the assump- 
tion that all the copies of the different boo 
we whether in Greek or in a tranala- 
tion, are capable of being traced back in the last 
resort to one and the same original. The assump- 
tion is a natural one, and not to be surrendered 
without very one reason. Still we cannot ex- 
clade the possibility that any particular book may 
have been current from Apostolic times in two 
closely related but distinct forms. St. Paul may, 
as Lightfoot suggested,* have issued a second 
edition of his Epistle to the Romans. St. Luke 
may, as Blass maintains, have issued two editions, 
both of his Gospel and of the Acts. The pheno- 
mena, presented by the text of St. Mark, not only 
in regard to the last twelve verses but throughout 
the Guspel, may need the same hypothesis for their 
alequate solution.t In such cases the task of the 
critic becomes still more delicate. He has to dis- 
entangle and pron distinctly not one original 
but two, which were once current side by side, 
but which have in the course of time been blended 
tozether, in almost inextricable confusion, in all 
our extant authorities. 

2. From this definition of the object which all 
textual critics alike have before them two conse- 
quences follow, to which it will not be superfluous, 
judging from the past history of the science, to 
call attention before we pass on. 

The first is this. There is at present, and there 
must remain, room for legitimate difference of 
opinion. We must be careful not to arrogate to 
the form of text which we ourselves prefer an 
exclusive right to represent the true ‘ word of God.’ 

* See the papers by him and by Hort, reprinted from the 
Journal of Phuology in Biblical Essays, pp. 287-374. 

¢ See Blass, Textkritische Bemerkungen au Markus. 

EXTRA VOL.—14 
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The necessity for this caution is perhaps not so 
great A oe was in the days or eee : The 
appeal made in a recent phlet by the eae 
supporter of one of the two tival schools of Text 
Criticism to a standard which has yet to be fixed 
is a most hopeful sign.t 

The second consequence which follows from our 
definition of the object of Textual Criticism is this. 
As all textual critics are en on one and the 
same sacred study, and are fellow-workers to a 
comnion end, they will do well to take special 

ins to cultivate mutual respect. It is strange, 

ut it is none the less true, that the study of 
Textaal Criticiam seems to have a pecakery dis- 
astrous effect upon the temper. The virulence 
with which Walton, Mill, Griesbach, and Lach- 
mann were assailed, not to speak of more recent 
an is a deep stain on the annals of the 
study. 
ii. MATERIALS.—3. It does not fall within the 
scope of this article to describe at length the ma- 
terials available for the Textual Criticism of NT. 
In part they are dealt with under separate heads 
(see A, &, B, C, D, Arabic Version, etc.). For a 
complete list (and for purposes of reference any- 
thing short of a complete list is unsatisfactory) the 
student must be referred to the recognized store- 
houses of information, ¢g. Tregelles, vol. i. of 
Horne’s Introduction to the New Testament, revised 
1856, by no means to be neglected ; Prolegomena 
to Tischendorf, ed. C. R. Gregory, 1884-04; 
Scrivener’s Introduction to the Critwism of the 
New Testament‘, 1894, revised by E. Miller and 
others; Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen Testa- 
mentes, Leipzig, 1900. The evidence, so far as it 
had been ascertained at the time of publication, 
was collected in two t critical editions. 

4. The edition by Tischendorf, ed. viii. 1869-72, 
is at present indispensable for students, but it 
needs throughout to be carefully checked and 
supplemen The edition of Tregelles (1857-79) 
is no leas a marvel of patient accuracy. Unforta- 
nately, the first two Gospels were issued before 
the discovery of &, and, though the evidence is 
supplied in an Appendix issued by Hort and 
Streane after the author’s death, it is awkward 
to use. The statement of the evidence is, how- 
ever, given with great clearness. And the method 
adopted—a deliberate limitation of the mertaaatior | 
whose evidence was to be represented, to the unci 


* See the Prolegomena to his second edition, Sect. 1. § 3, p 
xlvf. (ed. London, 1809], ‘Deinde non ideo verbum Det 
uia in textu unum alterumre ee 


ab fis, q 
an a hoc est id 
ipsum, de quo disputatur, utrum scilicet lectio vulgarium 
editionum, an vero lectio aliorum ac meliorum codicum, 

enuina sit verbi divini pars. Nemo itaque verbum Dei se 

efendere ideo jactet, quia textum Elsevirianum tuetur. Nam 
equo jure ii, qui manuscriptorum codicum textum defendunt, 
dicere possent, verbi divini integritatem a se propugnari contra 
corruptorum interpolationes.’ 

t See The Teztual Cont ceay one the Twentieth Century, by 
Edward Miller, M.A., p. 24: * Thus I submit my case to all the 
learned in Christendom. When I speak of the Traditional Text, 
I mean that recension of the Received Text which shall ulti- 
mately be settled by the voice of Christendom upon an ex- 
haustive examination of all the evidence in existence. My own 
Conimentary, so far as it goes, is meant to be a contribution 
towards such a settlement. 

‘ Accordingly, neither does my oy consciously override 
facta, nor must my expressions be taken to be dogmatic, when 
convenience in writing leads me to drop hypothetical lan- 
guage.’ 

t Bee Tregelles, Account of the Printed Text, pp. 115-117 
254-256. 


um 
sententiarum afficiunt. Ad has posteriores quod reg 
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MSS, a few select cursives, all the Versions, and 
the Fathers up to Eusebius—has a real advantage, 
as it concentrates attention on that period in the 
history of the text about which there is room for 
serious difference of opinion. * 

Editions which aim at giving only a selection of 
readings such as Baljon’s (1898) are radically un- 
satisfacto It is impossible to estimate the value 
of any authority in any single book without study- 
i e whole of its readings through that book. 

ditions such as that published by E. Nestle at 
Stuttgart in 1899 are convenient as indicating con- 
cisely the differences between the most important 
among recent critical editors, but do not profess 
to give the grounds on which their judgments are 
based. A Textual Commentary the Hol 
Gospels, edited by E. Miller largely from materials 
collected by the late Dean Burgon, of which 
part i. (Mt 1-14) ap ed in 1899, will afford a 
useful index to the Gospel references to be found 
in the Fathers down to the latest period. This list 
is based directly on the indexes compiled with 
enormous labour by Dean Burgon, now in the 
British Museum. It has not apparently been 
supplemented by reference to other sources, ¢.g. 
Tregelles, or Hort in the Notes on Select - 
ings in his Appendix. It needs, besides, and will 
no doubt in due course receive, careful sifting. 
Scholars, however, cannot but be grateful for the 
labour that has been bestowed on its preparation. 

It is only right to add that Mr. Miller’s judg- 
ment on the drawback to the use of Patristic 
evidence from the uncritical character of the 
current editions of their works +t must be checked 
in the light of Barnard’s edition of the Quis 
dives salvetur, and his account of ‘The Biblical 
Text of Clement of Alexandria’ in Cambridge 
Texts and Studies, v. 2 and 5. Nestle also has 
some pertinent remarks, with illustrations, in his 
Textual Criticism of NT, p. 144f£, Eng. tr. 

Mr. Miller’s edition embodies, besides, the re- 
sults of recent collations, chiefly of cursives. A 
certain number of misprints are inevitable in a 
work of this scope. Students, however, should be 
warned that Mr. Miller has not incorporated all 
the various readings for which there is MS evi- 
dence. Nor does he always quote completely the 
subsidiary authorities, 6g. the MSS of the Latin 
Versions, in the es which he selects for com- 
ment. Again, e authority of the Revisers is 
rhode constantly for readings on which it is clear 

at they were never called upon to pronounce an 
opinion. 

iii, METHODS AND PRINCIPLES.—5. The main 

urpose of this article is to discuss the methods 
and principles by the help of which we may hope to 
secure the best result from our use of the materials 
available for Textual Criticism. This, it is well to 
remember, is the true province of the textual critic. 
It is, no doubt, of first-rate importance for any one 
who wishes to bring out a critical edition, that 
he should have a eertain amount of experience 
in the direct handling of MSS. But to imagine, 
as Dean Burgon seems to do, that the value of a 


* Von Soden’s Die Sshriften des NT, eto. (Bd. i. Abt. 1, 1902) 
is a worthy fruit of the recent revival of German interest in NT 
Textual Criticism. He has already revolutionized the catalogue 
of NT Greek MSS. When completed, the work cannot fail to 
mark an in)mense advance in the scientific presentment of the 
materials for Criticism. 

ti.c. p. xiii: ‘I am persuaded that more is made of this 
draw than would be if it were Renernty known how little 
modern editing of the best kind, perhaps not in Eusebius, but 
in most authors, alters the quotations,’ 

A somewhat lurid light is thrown on this remark 
sentence in Nestle, J.c. 145, Ene. te. ‘As late as 1872 an 
Oxford editor, in bringing out Cyril of Alexandria’s Com- 
prentany om the Gospel according to 8t. John, wrote down 

and final words of the quotations in his man 
and allowed the compositor to set up the rest from a prin 
edition of the Textus tus.’ 
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man’s opinion on a matter of Textual Critician 
depends directly on the extent of his first-hand 
acquaintance with original documents, is very like 
measuring the skill of a jeweller the amount 
of his experience in the work of a diamond 
field or of a gold mine, or refusing to accept a 
historian’s estimate of a document unless he has 
himself inspected the MS from which it was 

rinted. In fact, the qualities that go to make an 
ideal collator, such as Scrivener for instance, are 
very rarely combined with the capacity and the 
opportunity for taking such a comprehensive and 
intelligent survey of the whole evidence as can 

ualify a man to pronounce a sound judgment on 

e relative importance of any particular element 
in it. The constant growth of available material 
makes it increasingly important to lay stress on 
the radical distinction between the two functions 
—the function of collecting and the function of 
interpreting the materials of criticism. 

It is strange, and not a little sad, that after 
nearly two centuries of discussion there should as 
yet be no general agreement among textual critics 
on the fandamental principles or even the methods 
of their science. Yet so it is. Critics have from 
the first been divided into two main schools—the © 
‘Traditional’ and the ‘Critical.’ They approach 
the problem from diametrically opposite points 
of view, and are at present almost as far from 
coming to an agreement as they have ever been. 
The ‘Oxford Debate,’ however, at least indicates 
a desire for mutual understanding, and is so far a 
sign of better days in store. 

6. The Traditional School is represented by a 
small but vigorous band of ee Cr scholars, at 
the head of whom stands Mr. Miller,* to whom 
reference has already been made more than once.t 
This school has, so far as known to the a 
writer, no support on the Continent, though read- 
ings of the Traditional Text constantly com- 
mended themselves to the veteran French commen- 
tator, Godet. ae 

7. Traditionalists are strong in the prescriptive 
right due to fifteen centuries of almost uan- 
challenged supremacy. They have, or had,—for 
the 19th cent. has not left matters as they were 
in this respect,—what Mr. Gwilliam in writing 
of the Pes ae (Scrivener‘, vol. ii. p. 17) fairly 
calls ‘the advantage of possession.’ They are, 
however, fully alive to the necessity of establish- 
ing their position on the ground of a reasoned and 
not an unreasoning faith. They are busy, there- 
fore, in justifying their position by argument in 
the court of trath and fact, which, as they cannot 
but feel, must cast prescription to the winds if 
there is a flaw in their title. Their fundamental 
canon, as formulated by Mr. Miller (Ozford Debate, 
p. xii), runs as follows :— 

‘It (the true text) must be grounded upon an exhaustive view 
of the evidence of Greek copies in manuscript in the first place, 
and, in all cases where they differ so as to afford doubt, of 
Versions or Translations into other languages, and of Quotations 
from the NT made by Fathers and other early writers.’ ; 

On p. xiv we read further: ‘In the ascertainment of this 
text, or these readings, guidance is to be ta od under Seven 
Notes of Truth, viz—{1) Antiquity, (2) Number, (8) Variety, 
(4) Weight, (5) Continuity of Witnesses, (6) The text of 
Passages, (7) Internal Evidence. These Seven Notes of Truth, 
which are essential to the Traditional Text, sufficiently exbibit 
the agreement of it with the Canons laid down. In fact, coin- 


cidence with the first Canon implies coincidence with all the 
rest.” 


* Mr. Miller died while the present art. was passing through 


the press. 

t Mr. Miller is the author of—(1) A Gutde to the Textual 
Oriticism of the NT, 1886 ; (2) The Ozford Debate, 1897 ; io ha 
Present State of the T: Controversy, 1899; (4) The Text- 
ual and the Twentieth Century, 1901. He is 
author with Dean Burgon of The Traditional Text of the 
Gospels, 1896; and The Causes of the Corruption of the 
tional Text, 1896. He also edited the 4th ed. of Scrivener’s 
Introduction. 
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8. There is no indication of the kind of differences 
between MSS which ‘afford doubt,’ and render it 
necessary to call in the evidence of Versions or 
Quotations; nor is there any hint of the method 
of determining the ‘ weight’ of a witness. Judging 
from his Textual Commentary, Mr. Miller’s own 
habit is to weigh uncials against uncials and 
cursives against cursives, and he feels no doubt 
so long as there is a clear nunierical preponder- 
ance in each class in favour of the same reading. 
In 7 cases an adverse group is characterized as 


‘Western.’ In 5 of these it includes 8 and B. In 


one case (Mt 91%) a reading attested by SBD + 
6° 30™ all latt. exc. c g’? Syr-vg (against cur 
and sin) and Clem. Rom. (ii. 2), is described as 
‘Syrio-Low- Latin with Alexandrian support.’ 
These are the only cases in which he gives any 
guidance in the classification of MSS. 

In 4 cases, viz. Mt 6* (Pl. verb after rd xplva), 18% 
(éxéorecper for Eowecper), 13% (Sitacdgdnoor for dpdoor, 
‘prob. a Latin gloss adopted by Origen’), 13% (léig 
for atro6, disregarding Jn 4“), he suspects ‘ Latini- 
zation.’ In 14* (cradlouvs roddods dwd ris vis dwretxer 
for pécoy rijs Oaddooys 7”) he hints at retranslation 
from Syriac. Here, again, we might wish that the 
suggestions were more illuminating. In 5 cases 
he discusses the possibility of the influence of 
Lection systems; in 2 of assimilation to St. 
Mark ; in one case (14%) he appeals to ‘internal 
testimony ’ (construction of BAdrw). For the rest, 
he is content to let his lista speak for themselves. 
The mere recital of a long list of authorities ought, 
he has no doubt, to bear down opposition by 
sheer won of numbers. It is true that in the 
‘Seven Notes of Truth’ antiquity stands before 
number. But his power to estimate the antiquity 
of witnesses is limited by his failure to grasp 
clearly the distinction between the date of a docu- 
ment and the date of the text contained in it, or at 
least by his failure to apply this distinction con- 
sistently.* In practice, his convenient assumption, 

* As this distinction is of primary importance in estimating 
the weight to be attached to a document, afid as beginners in 
Textual Criticism sometimes find a difficulty in understanding 
it, it may be worth while to explain that the ‘date of a docu- 
ment’ is, strictly speaking, the date at which it was written 
and, when the MS is not expressly dated by the scribe, is settled 
by palwographical considerations. ‘The date of the text con- 
tained in the document’ is, of apnea gh negired the date of the 
autograph. But in the case of a like that of NT, which 
has a continuous history, the ‘date of the text’ refers naturally 
a the time when the cular form of text contained in the 


E.g. D (Codex Bezz) is a document of cent. vi, 
but its text represents a t wid 
in cent. fi. ‘k’ (Bobiensis) is usually assign 
Mr. Burkitt has recently given strong 

it reid in cent. iv, but the text of ‘k’ the text current 
= Ce ee 250 (see Old-Latin Biblical 

exts, ii 

It is interesting to notice that Mr. Miller is alive to this dis- 

ion in regard to Syr-cur and Syr-sin (p. xviii of Teat. 
Com.). But he habitually ignores it in the case of ® and B. 
The confusion in this case goes back to Scrivener, who writes 
in a note (p. vi, Advers. Crit. Sacr.), describing the work of Dean 
Burgon, which underlies Miller's Text. Com.: ‘He had been 
en day and night for years in making a complete index 
or view of the MSS used by the Nicene (and ante-Nicene) 
Fathers, by way of showing that they were not identical with 
those copied in Codd. ® and B, and, inasmuch as they were 
older, they must needs be purer and more authentic than those 
overvalued uncials’ [italics are the present writer’s). He also 
uotes, ‘as helping to annul much of Dr. Hort’s erroneous 
eories’ (p. ciate Lage extract from Mr. Rendel Harris, which 
exactly expresses Dr. Hort’s fundamental contention on the 
matter. ‘It is not a little curious to the person who com- 
mences the critical study of the documents of the NT to find 
that he can discover no settled proportion between the age of a 
MS and one ceuciee weiges spams ie ie ne little study 
soon convinces the of the impossi ° rm any 
law by which the value of a codex can be ietaradied in terme 
of its age only without reference to its history.’ 

This quotation can have no point in Scrivener’s note, except 
on the assumption, which Mr. Miller adopte without hesitation, 
that Westcott and Hort attached fundamental importance to 
the dates at which x and B were written in arriving at their 
estimate of the weight to be ascribed to them. 
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that the almost universal prevalence of the Tradi- 
tional Text in the Greek Church after the end of 
cent. iv proves that text to be Apostolic, frees him 
from any i rani arising from the demonstrable 
antiquity of those witnesses which he is content to 
disregard. 

9. At this point it will be well to examine a little 
more minutely the claim of the Traditionalists 
to be the only school that takes account of the 
whole availabie evidence. It would, no doubt, be 
a strong point in their favour if they could sub- 
stantiate it. Unfortunately for them, the assertion 
is inal baseless. Their most formidable anta- 

nist, Dr. Hort, framed his text, as any one who 

as read his Introduction must know, at least as 
directly as any Traditionalist, on a patient exami- 
nation of all the evidence. And he lays at least 
as much stress on the importance of bringing the 
a by the examination of all the 
facts to on the interpretation of the evidence 
in each case that comes up for decision. When at 
last a choice has to be made between two rival 
groups of authorities, the one or the other must 
rejected. But it does not follow that its claims 
have not been fully considered. Otherwise, the 
Traditionalists themselves would be open to the 
charge of ‘taking no account’ of what seems to 
others the most significant part of the evidence. 
This charge would, of course, be untrue. And it 
is an encouraging sign of a rapprochement be- 
tween the two schools, that the Traditionalists are 
beginning to admit the necessity for accountin 
for the existence of the various readings whic 
they reject, on some more satisfactory theory than 
that of the blind or malignant perversity of the 
individual scribe of &, B, or D. A great step to- 
wards ultimate agreement will have been made 
when it is admitted on both sides that no solutior 
of a textual problem can be final which does not 
leave room for a rational account of the origin of 
all the extant variants. 

10. The cause of corruption on which Mr. Miller 
is at present inclined (Ozford Debate, P. xv) to lay 
most stress, is a striking admission of the antiquity 
of the texts affected by it. He traces it back to 
forms of the oral Gospel which may have been in 
existence ‘even before the Gospels were written.’ 
A similar source was sugges long ago by Dr. 
Hort as a possible explanation of certain remark- 
able insertions in the text of D and its allies. It 
remains to be seen whether the characteristic 
differences between the text of 8B and the text of 
the later Gospel MSS are best explained on the 
same hypothesis. The suggestion does not at first 
sight commend itself. In the text of XB the 
separate Gospels stand before us, each with a 
marked individuality of its own. In the Tradi- 
tional Text the specific differences in the several 
reports of the same utterance or the same incident 
which help to define this individuality, are con- 
stantly obliterated. Now, of course, it is a priors 
possible that this uniformity was original, and 
that the variations came from a corrupting force, 
which may well have been very potent while it 
lasted, but which can, ex hypothesi, only have been 
in operation during a very limited period. Only 
in that case it is difticult to see why it should not 
have affected all the Gospels equally. 

On the other hand, we are bound to make allow- 
ance for an undeniable tendency towards the assi- 
Milation of parallel grees Se tendency which 
must have acted wit owing intensity as the 
comparative study of the Gospels developad (as 
it did very early), and especially in a country 
which possessed a popular ‘ Harmony’ (cf. Chase, 
Syro-Latin Text of the Gospels, p. 76ff.). It is un- 
likely, therefore, that Mr. Miller’s suggestion will 
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obtain any wide acceptance as an explanation of 
the characteristic readings of 8B.* 

1l. In treating of the problenis raised by the felt 
necessity of offering an explanation of the origin 
of variant readinvs, we have reached what is reall 
the starting-point of the labours of the ‘ Critical” 
school. Ever since the collection of the evidence 
for the text of NT be in earnest, in the great 
edition published by Mill in 1707, the attention of 
critics was attracted by the nature of the variants 
from the ‘Traditional’ text contained in the 
writings of the earliest Fathers, in the Versions, 
and in a few of the oldest MSS.t 


* This seems the most convenient place to notice Dr. Salmon’s 
criticism of Westcott and Hort for their lack of interest ‘in the 
question of the origin of the Synoptic Gos ; that is to say, 
in inquiries whether the narratives of the three have any 
eommon is, oral or written’ (Some Criticism of the Teat of 
NT, ch. v.). It is strange that in making this criticism Dr. 
Salmon should have forgotten Dr. Westcott’s Introduction to 
the Study of the Gospels, the moet powerful statement in any 
language of the case on behalf of the old ‘oral’ hypothesis, and 
the share Dr. Hort took in the formation of the plan of (Abbott 
and) Rushbrooke’s 5} tcon, which was designed as an instru- 
ment for testing any ‘ entary Theory’ that might be 
started. Otherwise, he might have looked for some other reason 
than ‘lack of interest’ to account for the silenoe of their Jntro- 
duction to the NT in regard to the Synoptic Problem. The fact 
is, that to have called in one out of many possible solutions of the 
Synoptic Problem to fix the weight to be attached to MSS of 
the Gospels, would have been to explain obscurum per obscurius. 

It is strange also that so close a reasoner should have failed to 
notice that his application to the Synoptic Problem of Dr. Hort’s 
method for ‘the recovery of the text of a single lost original, 
assuming the fact of exclusive descent from it to have been 
sufficiently established,’ must fail from the neglect of two vital 
considerations. He has failed to allow (see Hort, p. 55, 1. 6) for 
the possibility of ‘mixture’ between the representatives of his 
different grou But, what is even more serious, he has over- 
looked the pamery condition of ‘ exclusive descent.’ For, while 
we may well believe that the three Synoptics take us back to a 
common original, whether that o be our St. Mark or an 
Ur-Marcus, no one, least of all Dr. Salmon, has ventured to 
suggest that St. Matthew and St. Luke had no independent 
information. In fact, if 8t. Matthew had on to do with 
the Gospel that his name, it may well preserve genuine 
elements in certain incidents that had failed to attract St. 
Peter's attention. From this point of view, the story of the 
*Canaanitish woman’ (Mt 1521, Mk 7%4£.), where there is no serious 
question of reading, affords an instructive parallel to ‘the rich 
young man’ (Mt 1916, Mi 1017, Lk 1818). In each case Matthew 
follows a distinct but by no means necessarily inconsistent 
tradition. (On ‘the rich young man’ see G. Macdonald, Un- 
spoken Sermons, 2nd series 

It is clear that in settling the text of the Gospels we have to 
allow for the operation of forces acting in opposite directions : 
(1) a constant tendency to assimilation, aff all the Gospels 
alike, complicated by (2) a tendency to dissimilation, produced 
by various accidents in the special history of the transmission 
of each Gospel. 

No mechanical rule can therefore be laid down, and we may 
be thankful that in this, as in other cases, the editors were 
content to follow consistently the evidence of the MSS which, 
taking everything into account, they found most reason to 
trust, whether it made for likeness (6.9. Mt 8? 1536) or for differ- 
ence (as in Mt 1916) between the Evangelists, instead of revising 
their decision in each case with an oe to the Synoptic Problem. 
No doubt, the questions cannot be ultimately d ated. But, 
after all, we must provisionally settle our text of the Gospels 
before we can solve the problem of their inter-relation. 

t A few dates may with advantage be noted here. In the 
time of Mill (1707) the only ‘p uncials’ of the Is of 
which full collations were available were A and D. 

(1734) had access as well to ‘select *of O. Griesbach, 
in his first edition, used full collations of ACDL. No oollation 
of B was published till 1788. #% was discovered in 1859. 

In the light of these facts, Mr. Miller’s method of accountin 
for the preference shown by the ‘ Critical’ school for the sm 
over the large group of authorities needs correction. ‘The 
explanation,’ he mee (Ozford Debate, p. 6), ‘is what has fre- 
quently been called by other men the extreme adulation paid 
to B, especially by Dr. Hort and men of thatside. I think some 
of it is very natural, and that history quite accounts for it. 
They (® and B) are the two oldest MSS ; and in early times, when 
people had in their view only a small amount of evidence, it 
Was very natural that they should say that these two MSS, 
which come to us as the earliest, and were therefore nearest to 
the orizinal autographs, should be right.’ 

In the interests of ‘true history’ and ‘sound logic’ we must 
remember that the foundations of the Critical position were laid, 
not only long before x was discovered, but even while the read- 
ings of B were almost entirely unknown. 

ft must, no doubt, have given B a peculiar interest in the eyes 
ef Griesbach when he found how exactly it verified results 
which he had arrived at independently (see Tregelles, Jntr. p. 
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Not only was the authority for these variants 
demonstrably early, but it was again and again so 
much easier to account for the origin of the variants 
on the supposition that the Traditional Text was 
wrong. In fact it soon became clear that the sub- 
stantial uniformity of the bulk of the later copies 
of the Greek Text was due to a gradual process, by 
which the variety of texts current in cent. iv were 
in the course of three or four centuries transformed 
after a common type. This common ‘ Traditional’ 
type Bengel called ‘Byzantine.’ It is the same 
as that which Dr. Hort calls ‘Syrian’ and some 
modern scholars ‘ Antiochian.’ 

It is interesting to notice that there is now no 
controversy as to the fact of this transformation.® 
The only question at issue is the significance to be 
attached to it. Mr. Miller contends that the tri- 
umph of the Traditional Text was due to the fact 
that it was already widely diffused at the beginnin 
of the period in documents of such excellence, an 
so highly accredited, that it simply crushed all 
rivals out of existence. 

12. This contention clearly demands careful ex- 
amination. In order that the investigation may be 
as prea as possible, it will be well to define the 
field which it is proposed to explore. As Mr. 
Miller’s language (6.9. Preface to Oxford Debate, 
p. xiv) is quite general, all periods may be assumed 
to come alike to him. t us take, then, the 

riod between the Council of Constantinople in 

81 and the Council of Chalcedon in 450. It is the 
latest that we can choose that will give us evidence 
which can in any real sense be said to speak with 
the voice of the whole Eastern Church. During 
this period the development of Christian thought 
was determined by influences emanating from 
three main centres: from Alexandria, fr from 
the triumph over Arianism, which Athanasius 
had done so much single-handed to secure; from 
Antioch ; and from the Church which ecclesiasti- 
cally was the daughter of Antioch, from Constanti- 
nople. Of these three centres it is not, the present 
writer thinksp too much to say that Alexandria 
never accepted the Traditional Text. The date of 
the Bohairic Version must, we suppose, still be re- 
yarded as uncertain. If, as seems to be at present 
the verdict of the most competent Coptio scholars, 
it is to be assigned to cent. iv or v, it would give 
us exactly the evidence that we need as to the 
state of the text officially recognized in Egypt 
either at the beginning or at some point in the 
course of our period. The Bohairic constantly 
sides with 8 and B against the Traditional Text. 

Nor dves this evidence stand alone. The same 
type of text t is found in the two great Alexandrian 
writers of this period, Didymus (+394) and Cyril 
(+444). Further evidence on this point will, no 
doubt, come to light with the progress of Egyptian 
exploration. It is too soon as yet to summarize 
the evidence of the papyri.t Here, then, at the 
outset, the boasted ‘universality’ breaks down. 
On textual matters, as the earliest nomenclature 
for describing the ‘families’ of readings might 
have warned us to expect, there was a anent 
distinction between Constantinople and Alexandria. 

13. Nor is this all. Jerome’s revision of the Old 
Latin Versions was made at Rome c. 382 by the aid 
of the Greek MSS which he judged most trust- 
worthy. It is true, as Nestle says (7eztual Crits- 
cism, p. 124), that it is not yet clearly made out 
181), a forecast only less brilliant than that which was verified 
by the discovery of the Curetonian and Sinaitic Syriac. 

* See Miller's Tezt. Cont. p. 29: ‘ Thenceforward [from the end 
of the 4th cent.] till the 19th [? 18th) cent. was far advanced it 
[the Traditional Text] reigned without a rival, though perhaps 
the thorough establishment of it did not take effect till the 
beginning of the 8th century.’ 

{ See Hort, p. 550 of WH Text, smaller ed. 


t Yet see Burkitt’s Introduction to Barnard’s Bitlical Tezt of 
Clement, p. viii ff. 
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what these MSS were. But it is remarkable that 
the latest editors of the Vulgate have seen reasons 


to infer for them a close kinship with S& and B.* 
At any rate, Jerome had not been taught by his 
stay in the Kast to believe in the exclusive validity 
of the Traditional Text. 

14. The other two centres, Antioch and Constan- 
tinople, resolve themselves into one, at least in the 
person of Chrysostom, the moet prominent repre- 
sentative of the Imperial city. ere, no doubt, 
we do find clear evidence of the coming supremacy 
of the Traditional Text. But even here the agree- 
ment is by no means as complete as it might 
appear to a casual observer. Each writer, even of 
those connected with these centres, has his own 
degree of Siren uauon to the Traditional Text, 
and can be identified by his readings. 

The fact to which we allude is in itself so strik- 
ing an evidence both of the phenomenon to which 
we wish to call attention, and of the insight of the 
scholar who alone in our generation seems to have 
mastered the textual problems presented by 
Patristic citations, that we venture to transcribe 
in full the account which Dr. Hort gave of the 
steps by which he was led to the discovery of the 
lost commentaries of Theodore of Mopsuestia. He 
is referring to commentaries in Latin on ten of 
St. Paul’s Epistles contained in a Corbey MS to 
which Pitra recently called attention, claim- 
ing their anther for Hil of Poitiers. He 
writes (Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, 
No. xii., Feb. 1860, p. 303 f.) as follows :— 

‘What led me to the true authorship was, first, the character 
pedi adage ht pene omer ape sangeet and, secondly, two passages 
on Ga] 4%. 2, referred by Pitra among the “ splendidiora, 
quibus sibi hand impar identidem Hilarius emicat. 
employs, as is well known, a 
ively Greek of a late and bad type. N using any 
nowt Latin text could have as written; it contains many 


on the passages 


himself a vehement cpponsnt of rical ag roe aches hod 
@ 
be 


was easy to see that must have ne oer 


decided a character to 
bis brother Polychronius. Reference to a catena at once put 
an end to all speculation; the Greek fragments of 


15. Now, if Alexandria persistently rejected the 
Traditional Text, if Jerome came beak fron the 
East convinced of the excellence of the MSS that 
least resembled it, if there are marked differences 
during this period even between individual mem- 
bers of the Antiochene-Constantinopolitan school, 
it is difficult to know where to look for evidence 
of the universal, not to say exclusive, predomin- 
ance of the Traditional Text in cent. v. Even the 
Peshitta, which Mr. Gwilliam t believes, and no 
doubt rightly (Ozford Debate, p. 82), that he can 
trace back with minute accuracy to the sha 
which it ssed in this same cent. v, is very far 
from affording that undivided support which Mr. 
Miller desiderates ; a fact which perhaps accounts 
for the coldness with which he receives a statement 
that used to be ed almost as a commonplace 
—to wit, that ‘the Syriac Version is the sheet- 
anchor of the Traditionalist position.’ We are 
not sure that he would have been pleased with the 
suggestion, for which nevertheless there is some- 
thing to be said, that Theodore of Mopsuestia should 
be promoted to the place left vacant by the Peshitta. 

16. These, however, are matters of minor import- 


® Wordsworth and White, N.7. Latine Epilogue, cap. vi. 
‘Ty ur Burkite'scemy (Treats and Studies, il 2) goes tar to 
r. scesay a prove 
tkat the Peshitta is tS fact a revision made in tts century, 


te; | Other elements which on any h 
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ance. It has all along been admitted that the 
Traditional Text was in existence in substantially 
its present form by the middle of the fourth century. 
The really vital point is to determine whether there 
is any evidence of its existence in the preceding 
period. On this point Dr. Hort 20 years ago made 
a statement, which was presse and definite enough 
one might have thought, to ensure patient and 
attentive consideration on the part of those whose 
whole system must fall to the ground if the 
sition laid down in it should prove to be well 
ounded. His words are these (/ntroduction, p. 
114, § 162): ‘ Before the middle of the third century, 
at the very earliest, we have no historical signs of 
the existence of readings, conflate or other, that 
are marked as distinctively Syrian by the want of 
attestation from groups of documents which have 
preserved the other ancient forms of text.’ For 
the identification of the readings referred to, full 
directions are given in §§ 225 f., 343. And any one 
who chose to take the trouble could make out lists 
of them for himself and test the accuracy of the 
contention. Mr. Miller refuses to take this method 
of attempting to understand the position of his 
opponent. He prefers & method which is not a 
little surprising in a writer who lays such stress on 
the importance of sound logic. is words (p. Xv, 
Preface to Ozford Debate) are as follows :-— 


* We entirely traverse the assertion, that “no 

Syrian ine itional]) shag Sol are found amon the 
earliest Fathers. Very many of the readings in the tional 
Text which are rejected by the other school are supported by 
those Fathers: and there is no evidence, as we tain, to 
show that they pertain to the other side or to any other Text 
rather than to us, or that readin esa fs and found 
in the Traditional Text did not belong to that Text.’ 


In other words, ‘we entirely traverse’ a state- 
ment, which has express reference to one element 
in the Traditional Text, by asserting propositions 
which have never been denied with regard to the 
ypothesis are recog- 
nizable in ita composition. It would have been 
simpler to deny mst Nace the existence of ‘ dis- 
tinctively Syrian readings’ as defined by Dr. Hort. 
That at least is a question which can be brought 
to a definite issue. On that point the Apparatus 
Criticus will be recognized as an impartial arbiter. 

17. Let us, then, examine the facts for ourselves. 
It is clear that in this article we shall have to limit 
ourselves to illustrative specimens, as an example 
of a method which any one can learn to apply for 
himself to any of the NT that he chooses. At 
the same time it is important for the right under- 
standing of the method, that it should be seen in 
application to continuous portions of the text— 
and not in isolated stag) chosen because they 
rps special features of interest or importance. 

he weight of authorities in cases of primary im- 
portance can be learnt only by patient attention 
to details which in themselves may seem absurdly 
trivial and insignificant. 

We propose therefore to set forth and to ex- 
amine first a list of all the readings which have 
a claim to be regarded as distinctively Syrian in 
1 Timothy, and then to attempt a more compre- 
hensive analysis of all the variants in Mk 1)-*. It 
is true that the ultimate decision of the true text in 
the Pastoral Epistles is less secure than it is in the 
case of most of the books of the NT, owing to the 
absence not only of B, but also of any demon- 
strably early Latin or Syriac evidence—a from 
the isola quotations in Cyprian; but these 
considerations will not seriously affect the identi- 
fication of ‘distinctively Syrian readings,’ and the 
specimen chosen has the advantage of enabling us 
to study the influence of similar but not identical 
contexts on one another in a way that may throw 
light on a class of readings that meet us constantly 
in the Synoptic Gospels. 
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18. The first step is to collect all the readings 
supported by the mass of later documents without 
the support of any of the five leading uncials 
NACD,G,. 


(1) 1 Ti spas (after warpés) R*AD,*Gs cu® 
Lat-vg Boh Go Arm: Ori 

+¢¢. ‘ . Syrr Sah Aith : br, etc. 

See v.}, and note similar addition in 2 Ti 
13, Tit 1‘, 1 Th 1. 

It forms part of the true text in all the 
other Pauline salutations except Gala- 
tians. 

(2) 1 Ti 1* (a) enka RAG, Kal,Ps most cur- 
sives Arm Boh: Chr, e 

(5) olxodou4v, D,* Tren le Go § 

(c) olxodoulay, ¢* D,° and a few cursives. 

Note characteriste Pauline use of olxo- 
voulay ; cf. Eph 3%, 

oixodoular (not found elsewhere in Gr. 
Bible) combines the sound of (a) with 
the sense of (5). 


(3) 1 Ti ele Bytpodpas, RAD,G, (P,) (Ky) 17 


warpa- unrpahyas, © c rell. 

The eta gwarpo- is due to a false 
analogy ; but the entities = have to 
settle 1s not which spe oat lilkely in 

al is ‘most 


itself, but which St. 
(4) 1Ti Pet rd axpbrepow bere, RAD,*G,P, cu’: 


to have used. 
ror xpbrepor brra, rc. rell. Lat-vg : Chr, ete. 
ap the neuter is clearly the ao idiom- 
atic. 
(5) 1 Ti 1” i as dep, N*AD,*G, cu’ Lat-vg S ial 
Sah Arm 2th: Eus Cyr Chr™ 
ning 2369 ge, . c. rell. Go Syr- hel 
not om. 
cf Ro 167 a Rags cod has point, of. 11* ; 
and note similar insertion in Jude ®, 


(6) 1 Ti2® dcatrws yuvaixas, S*AP,(D,°G, add cal): 


(Clem) (Orig). 


woavrws xal ras 


.»¢0. D,™* rel: Chr. 


Cf. v.d. in 1 P 3}, and note neighbourhood 
of rods dydpas. 
(7) 1 Ti2*® év wréypaow cal xpvcg 4 , RAD,*G 
Syr-vg Boh: rig. $. ae : 
éy wre yao h xpvcw h pap., «cc. rell. (exo. 
P,al*) f m Lat-re Syr- hel Go Sah: Clem 
Orig 4 Cypr Chr. 


The combined evidence of Versions and 
Fathers, if the details may be trusted, 
pou ar this variant is pre-Syrian. 

t is possibly Alexandrian. 

Cf. v2. in 1 P 3%. There seems to be a 
point in the distinction between the 
treatment of the hair and of the jewels. 

(8) 1 Ti 2)? ani (aed 52 yuvacxi, RAD,G,P cu!! 
Lat-vg Arm: Orig Cy 

a 5¢ d:ddoxer, ¢ ©. oh Syrr (Boh) Sah: 


r 
The emphasis clearly lies on &:ddoxew. 
(9) 1 Ti 2" éfararndeica, R*AD,"G,P, cu”: Chr }. 
dwrarnGeioa, ¢ c. rell: Chr 3. 
¢taw. Pauline, cf. 2 Co 118, 
come in from context. 
(10*) 1 Ti 3° — ph aloxpoxepd7, NAD,G,KLP ou” 
verss: Orig'™* Tert Chr. 
+s. rell. Syr-hel-mg. 
Insertion from v.®, Ti 17; of. Ti 14, 1 P 5%, 
Here superfluous, | B6e dduddpyupor. 
(11) 1 Ti 3'° as épavepion, N*A*C*F,G, cu® Boh 
Sah Syr-hel-mg : Orig'"*t, 
8 épavepwOn, D,* Lat-vg Syr-vg-hcl Arm. 
Os épavepsdn, £ ©. RCeDYKLP rell. 


dwar. has 
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F, is quoted here, though the present writer 
does not believe that it has any autho- 
rity independent of G;, because it is 
sometimes quoted wrongly in support of 
6e5s. The line above o is not horizon 
and corresponds exactly to: the line 
which elsewhere indicates a rough 
breathing in this MS. There is no 
trace of a sagitta in the o. 

one reading see Hort, Appendix, p. 


Note especially the evidence of the Versions. 
(12) 1 Ti 42 & dydry a dy lore, ay cu® verge: 
lem Chr. 
év ay. éy wrrevuart &y ©., ¢C 
Insertion awkward; 1 Co = 2Co 6 no 
parallels. Prob. from Col 18, 
(13) 1 Ti 4% gavepa 9 waow, pas the cu* verss. 
gay. 9 ev x., ¢ cc. rell: Chr 
Cf. Ac 416, 
(14°) 1 Ti Le gy thas Nal NACD,G,KLP cu®™ Lat-vg 
t 


xadov xal d., # C. rell. incl. Boh Go Arm. 

Insertion from 2%. The only other instance 
of drod. in NT. 

(15) 1 Ti 5" Xpicrof ’Invo?, NAD,*G, cu® Lat-vg 
Boh Sah Arm th: Clem Ath. 
xuplov ’I. X., ¢ c. rell. Syrr Go: Chr. 

Ci. 2Ti4. Fuller titles characteristie of 
later MSS 

(16) 1 Ti 5* ra Epya rd xadd, NAD,G,P, cu’. 

Ta cand Epya, ¢ C. rell: Chr. 

Perhaps from Mt 5'*, note of Sdérvarus 
xpuBhvas v.44, 

(17) 1 Ti 5* (a) rpddnr\a, RA 67°". 

(5) xp. elot, D,G,P, cu’. 

(c) wp. dors., ¢ c. rell: Chr. 

Here (5) and (c) are insertions of a com- 
mon type. (c) apparently a correction 
of (5) to te Wand it into ent with 
classical rules ; of. 2 Ti 4". 

The plural is by no means uncommon in 
later Greek. 

(18*) 1 Ti e oo , SAD,G,L,P,, etc.: Clem 


wapadiarp Bal, ¢ ‘not many cursives.’ 

diawapa —in i a rarer form of com- 
pound—is much more vigorous, con- 
noting an intensified form of raparpBh, 
‘ friction’ or ‘ collision.’ 

(19) 1 Ti 6° — ddloraco dwd iv rootrum, 
NAD,G, cu® Lat-vg Boh Sah Go Aith. 

ree rell. incl, Syrr Arm: Chr; of. 

An “ieantion: of an unusually bold type 
for this form of text, “Fed complete a 
misunderstood construction. T e evi- 
dence of Cyprian shows that it is not 
purely ‘Syrian.’ Itisof a Western type. 
(20) 1 Ti 6" (a) are ob82 e., N*AG, 17 (Lat-vg-codd) 

Sah Boh Arm: Ath. 

0) Dudes dre 0. é., D,* m Go: Cypr al. 

aliter. 

(c) df\0v Sri 0. 2., ¢ c. NPD, 3: Chr. 

(6) and (c) are independent attempts to 
mend (a). 

See Hort, Appendix, p. 134. He con- 
jectures that the true reading is simply 
rat ¢. This is found in Arm Cyr. 

rprian also seems to omit ér:. 
(21°) 1 Ti % els fy éxhhOns. All uncials, many 
cursives, all versions (exc. Syr-hel): Chr. 
els fy xal é., # c. rell. 

An echo of Col 3%. . 

(22) 1 Ti 6'7 Gdn ext Oeg (or ry Gg), NAD,*G,P, 
cu: Orig Chr. 
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GAN’ év re 0.,  c. rell. 
It seems difficult to find a clear case of 
é\r. €y in NT. Certainly not Ph 2), 
and 1 Co 15 is more than doubtful. 
él is found regularly, eg. 1 Jn 3%, 1 Ti 
4° and in this verse. 
(23*) 1 Ti 67 wzdyra wdovoiws, all uncials exc. G, 
most cursives, all versions (exe. A‘th): 
Orig Chr. 
wrovslws wdvra, ¢ Adth, not many cur- 
sives. 
G, omits wdyra. 
(24) 1 Ti 6% d»7ws, NAD,*G, cu™ versa. 
alwviov, ¢ c. rell. (37 ‘conflates’ alwvlov 
byrws); Chr. 
alwvtov is habitual with fwis; cf. v.™, 
byrws is dye and characteristic of this 


Ep. ; cf. 
(25°) 1 Ti A wapabjcyy, all uncials, most cursives: 
Clem Ign. : 
wapaxara0ixny, ¢ with many cursives: 
ipp Chr. 
wapaxaraé. is said to be the Attio form. 

19. Here, then, are 25 readings which have a 
prima facie claim to be regarded as ‘Syrian’ or 
‘ post- Maeves The criterion, as Dr. Hort warns us 
($$ 3241., 343), is not an infallible one. We need 
not be surprised, therefore, to find among them 2 
- Yeadings (7 and 19) which are proved by Old Latin 
evidence to be pre-Syrian; we may therefore strike 
them out of our list. The whole 25 belong to 
the Received Text. How many of them Mr. 
Miller would assign to the Traditional Text it is 
impossible to say. No. 2, the support for which is 
infinitesimal, may be assumed to disappear. We 
shall therefore exclude it also from consideration. 
Nos. 10, 14, 18, 21, 23, 25 (which are distinguished 
above by an asterisk), when there is serious divi- 
sion among the cursives, must be regarded as 
at best uncertain. Dr. Hort would call them 
post-Syrian ; it would be interesting to know how 
many of them Mr. Miller would class as ‘ post- 
Traditional.’ In any case, they witness to a pro- 
eressirs deterioration in the text of the Epistle. 

Ve shall not, however, strike them out of the list, 
as their internal characteristics show a striking 
‘family likeness’ to their predecessors. They 
may well be regarded as later results of the work- 
ing of one and the same tendency. We shall, how- 
ever, where possible, mark a distinction between 
them and the other readings. We have no wish to 
take an unfair advantage of the Traditional Text. 

20. The first point that strikes us on a survey of 
the list as a whole is the triviality of by far the 
greater number of the examples. One (3) is a 
mere matter of berg , (4, 6, 16) affect only an 
article, 3 (8, 16, 23*) relate to the order of words, 
2 (13, 22) to prepositions, 3 (9, 18*, 25*) to different 
compounds of the same root, 4 (1, 17, 20, 21*) are 
quite trivial insertions; there are only 7—2 changes 
of words (11, 24) and 5 insertions (5, 10*, 12, 14*, 
15)—which can be regarded as at all important. 
Of these, only 1 (11) can be suPtores to affect 
any point of doctrine, and, as the Nicene Fathers 
managed to make shift without the reading of the 
Traditional Text, we need not be afraid to keep 
the demonstrably older reading. 

21. The next point of interest is the distribution 
of support on the different sides on the part of 
Fathers and Versions. * 

In the Patristic evidence the result is remark- 
able. Taking the whole number of passages (25), 
ante- Nicene evidence is quoted against the ‘Syrian’ 


* We have taken the evidence from Tischendorf and Tregelles. 
We have not thought it worth while to subject the whole to an 
independent verification. The Patristic evidence includes, it 
will noti all the ante-Nicene quotations, together with 
the quotations m. 
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Text 18 times, and only once (25*—a reading in 
Hippolytus incapable of veritication) in support of 
it. If we leave out the 6 doubtful examples, the 
numbers are 12 against, 0 for. Chrysostom’s text 
shows a marked contrast. He is quoted in all on 
20 of the p In the 6 doubtful cases he 
supports the ante-Nicene in 5. In the remaining 
14 his authority is quoted on both sides in 3 cases 
(4, 5, 9). He supports the Traditional Text in 12 
(or 9) cases, he opposes it in 2 (or 8). 
Among Versions the results are as follows :— 


Latin Vulg. supports the Trad. Text 1, opposes it 13 (9) times. 
Bohairic  . o” 90 2Q) 1» 10 ) 
Sahidic . a i 1 et 10 os 
Syriac Vulg. * ” 8 9 9(5)  o» 
Harclean Syriac 9? 99 4 99 8 4 99 
#thiopic . ‘5 o 1 * 10 " 
Armenian . * ” 13 12(9) w» 
Gothic ° 99 ” 4(2 ” 6 re) 


All the extant Versions are combined in 10°, 11 
y 13, 23", 24, in each case against the Received 
ext. 

22. It remains to indicate briefly the character of 
the readings of the Traditional Text. Clearly, its 
most noteworthy feature is its fulness. In one case 
(16) it errs by defect, it drops one article out of two, 
while it contains 9 (6) additions, The moet potent 
factor in this expansion of the text is, without 
doubt, the tendency to assimilate cognate pas- 
sages. A second feature we may fairly describe 
as general weakness. In no single case has any of 
the editors collated by Nestle in his Stuttgart 
edition accepted any of those distinctively Tradi- 
tional readings. 

The net result of our examination may, we think, 
be fairly stated as follows: There is a demonstrably 
late element in the Traditional Text of 1 Tim.; the 
readings, which may fairly be regarded as dis- 
tinctive of it, in which it 1s unsupported by any 
member of the numerically insignificant up 
& ACD,G,, are both weak in themselves and can 
very rarely be traced back historically into ante- 
Nicene times, and then they seem to belong also 
to other types of text. 


Pre we pass* now to our second specimen passage, 
11-8, 

This time—as we wish to study the whole 
structure of the Traditional Text, and not merely 
to sift out ‘distinctively Syrian’ readings—we must 
begin by printing the verses at length, marking as 
early, as the nee means at our disposal 
will allow, the relation in which this text stands to 
the other types of text out of which, on the Critical 
hypothesis, it was constructed. In one case (v.) 
where ‘the verdict of the MSS’ seemed decisive, 
we have ventured to print as ‘traditional’ a 
reading which is not found in the Received Text. 
Otherwise, the text printed here agrees with that 
which Scrivener edited for the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press as representing the Greek Text that 
ae? Bes presumed to underlie the AV. 

{in the form of the extract the following points 
should be noticed: Words in onan Ase and 
undistinguished by any signs above or below them, 
are common to forms of text alike; words in 
heavy type belong to readings which, either in 
particular words or in arrangement or combina- 
tion of words, may be regarded as ‘distinctively 
Syrian,’ because as they stand they agree exactly 
with no other form of text. 

The relation in which the text as a whole stands 
to the ‘ Western’ Text is indicated by continuous 
lines. These lines are drawn under the word 


* A careful collation of the readings of 1 and the MSS related 
to it in Mk 1 has just been published by Mr. Lake in Cambridge 
Texts and Studies. It contains a few variants which have not 
been noticed above, notably Aive for dixrus in v.14, 
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when the Traditional Text has accepted, above the 
word when it has rejected, a ‘Western’ reading. 
Its relation to the ‘Alesandrian > Text is similarly 
indicated by spaced lines. 

In a few cases, whiere it is desired to call attention 
to some evidence for or against a reading of the 
Traditional Text, though ie authorities cannot be 
assigned with certainty to any of these types, the 
words affected are indicated on the same principle 
by a row of dots. 

The ‘Neutral’ Text may be assumed to be at 
variance with the Traditional] Text in all cases 
where words are underscored ; all the other words 
in ordinary type are supported by it. Slight difter- 
ences in form and spelling have in this case been 
neglected]. 


VApxh rob edaryyedlov "Incot Xprorod vlod roo Geod" 


See ecccesacccvcees® 


Tov dyyeddv pov xpd wpocwrou cov, bs xarackevdce 
Thy 66d» cov tuwpoabdy cove * pwrh Bodvros év 77 
épjuyp, ‘Eroudoare rv dddv Kuplov, evOelas rocetre ras 


tplBous atrov. *’Evyévero 'Iwdvyns * Bawriley iy ri 
dpiine wal xnptocwy Bdxricpa peravolas els Adecw 


duapriay. *%xal dteropetero wpds abrdy raca % lovdala 
xpa xal ol ‘lepoco\upetrac A° xal éSaxritovro wévres 


dy TQ lopddyy worduw bx’ abrol,,. éfoporoyotpera ras 
duaprias atrdv. Siw de 4 "Iwdvvns dvdedunévos rplxas 
Kapuhdov, al fdvnv Sepuarlyny wepl rhy daddy abroo xal 
éoOlwy dxpldas kal wéds Aypov. Kal éxhpvocer \éywv 
“Epxerat 6 loxupérepss pov éxlow pov, od obk elul txaros 
owas Nooas Tov udera TO. iwodnudra abrod. Seyi yey 
éBdwrica bas éy OSari* airds 82 Barrion é Ureduars 


“Ayiy. 


°Kal éyévero dy éxelvais Tals Hudpas #dOer ‘* "Inoots 
dxd Nafapér rijs TadtAalas, xal éSarrlc6n bd “ledvvov 


alg tdv ‘lop8dvyv. Kal eddéws dvaBaivwy awd roo 
Bdaros elde cxtSouévous rods odparols, xal 7d Iveta ws 
Uxal pwrh &yévero 


éx Tay ovpayay’ Xd el 6 ulés pov 6 dyaryrés, ey S 
ebdéxyoa. 


Kal ed@ds rd Ivefua * abrov éxBddva els Thy 


wepiorepay KkaraBaivoy éx auréy. 


weipafouevos wd Too arava, xal jy werd Tov Onplwy: 
Kai oi dyyedou denxdvoury avry. 

“Merd d¢ 7d wapadoBijvar roy "Iwdvvny 7rOev 3 
"Inoois els rhy Tadthalay xnptcowy 1rd ebayyéXov ris 


Bacidelas rod bcod, 8 cal Aéywv, “Or wex\jpwrat 6 


Kaipos kal Hyyixey h Bacidela rod Oeod’ peravoeire wal 
wiorevere ev TH ebayyedly. 'weprwarav 88 rapa rhy 


Gaddooay ris TadtAalas elder & Eluwra nat’ Avdpeay roy 
Gdehpdy atrot tod Xinwvos BdAAovrag dundiBAno- 


Tpov évy Tn Oardooy’ oar yap ddeis’ MM nal elev 
abrois 4 ‘Inoois, Aebre érlow pov, xal wahow vis 


cal ebféws ddévres Td 
Sixrua abrev jxodotincay abrg. 1 Kal xpéBas éxeiOev 


seer en es ones 


yevésOar ddeis dvOpiwwy, 
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AXiyov elder "IdxwBov rdv Tod ZeBedalov xal ‘lwdvyny 


Tov ddekpdv abrot Kai adrovds dv rp wrolw xaraprifovras 
Ta Slerva. Kai edOéws exdderev avrous’ xal adévres 
roy warépa airav ZeBedaiow év rp wAoly perd Téw 


pucOwrav ar7nnrOov dricw av’rov. 


11 Kal elowopevovra: els Kawepraoty’ xal ed0éws rors 
caéppacw eicehOay els Thy owayuyhy édldacKer A, 
Bal cfexdjoocovro éxi ry didaxg avrov’ qv yap ddd- 
oxwy airovs ws eovolar Exwr, kal ody ws ol ypapparess. 
Bxal A iv & TH owaywyy airor EvOpwros ey wredipars 
diabiore: * cal dvéxpate \éyuw, "Ea" ri tyiv cal ool, 


6 Eyios Tot Geol. 
Abywr, DiwdOnre cal EEeAGe dE aiToo 4, xal omapdtay 
abriy 7d xvejua 7rd dxdOaproy @ wal xpdtay pury 
peyddry efGdOev € abrod. nal éOauBhOnoay wdvres 
Gore oufnrety xpos avrods Aéyorras, Tl tori Totro; 


ewe eee eee ee 


vle 4 8iBay} A 4 Kaw atry, Sr. Kar tbovotay xal 
Tos wrevuac Tos dxaddpros éxirdoce kal vraxotovcw 
adryp ; MétiOe 82 7 dxoh abrob cidds © els Dye rhe 


weplxwpor ris Tadt\alas. 


V.2 Om. rof &*BDL. 
om. ul. r. 6., &* 28 255 Lat-vg-ood Syr-hr: 
Iren § Orig Jo*; Cels; Rom. Lat. Ruf Bas 
Hier® al‘. See Hort, Select Readings, p. 
23, Suppl. (Burkitt) p. 144. 
V.8 (1) xadiss, NBLA unc? cu®: Orig§ al‘; of. 9” 
4 


ws, ADP rell: Orig} Iren al; of. 7°. 

xaOws an unclassical form, usual in NT 
with yéyp. 

ws y. is rare, but is found in par. Lk 3. 

2) 7p "Hoalg rw xpopyT7, NBDLA cu®™® Latt 

“ Syrr-v Hoan Boh Go(Arm™): Orig 
Iren® Porph al!. 

(-r@ 1°, D cu: Orig Iren) (tol* omits 
altogether). 

rots xpogyjras, AP rell Syr-hel-txt Arm“ 
Eth: Iren'™*, 

Notice here the strength of the early 
Patristic evidence, and of Versions, 
coupled with the obvious reason for 
change. On the tendency to insert 
‘Isaiah,’ see Hort, Select Read. p. 13; 
cf. Burkitt, tb. p. 143. 

(3) éy, om. BD 28 (Latt) Syr-vg Boh: 
Iren™ Orig} (Origi™*) Tert; so Lk 7” 
(SBDL). 

Ins. SAPLA rell Syr-hcl Go Arm Ath: 
Orig# Eus; so Mt 11°. 

LXX (not & or B) ins, in Mal 3! with Heb. 

(4) dwooreAG, S al pauc Boh, assimilating to 
neighbouring tenses. 

So in Mt. in a few MSS, not in Lk. 

(5) &uxpocbéy gov,om. NBDLKP abclq Lat- 
vg-codd Boh Syr-vg-hr: Iren Orig 
diserts. 

Ins. AA rell f ff!-3 g'3 Syr-hel; of. Mt. 
and Lk. (Dal Tert™**om.). In Heb. 
and LXX of Mal. the phrase is found 
here, but not after dyy. ou. 

V.* aérof, NABLA rell ff g! 1q Syr-vg-hel-txt 

Boh Arm #th: Orig. 

To) Beod judy, (D) (34%) abof ff? g* Syr- 
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hel-mz Go: Iren'*t (D 348 uuwyv). As- 
similation to Isaiah, LXX and Heb. ; 
found also in Latin and Syriac texts, 
Mt., Lk. 
V.4 (a) 6 Baxrifwy dv ry épipy xnptocwr, B 33. 
(8) 6 aaue éy ry éphuy cal knpicowy, NLA 
oh. 


(c) év rp éphpy Bawrltuy cal enptoowy, D 28 Latt 
(exc. f) Syr-vg. 
(d) say he as TU éphup «al xnpicows, A rell f 


yr-hel. 

The clue to the readings here, as the present 
writer finds hinted in a MS note of Dr. Hort’s, lies 
in Mark’s use of "Iw. 6 Barrifwr (6'*™, not 8*; yet 
see 28 2°) as a title for the Baptist. The original 
reading is: (@)=‘ John the Baptizer appeared in the 
wilderness preaching.’ (6) is an Alexandrian emen- 
dation, the Marcan idiom not being recognized, 
and the article causing difficulty in consequence 
=‘There appeared John who used to baptize in 
the wilderness and preach.’ (¢) shows the Western 
handling of the difficulty, dropping the troublesome 
article, inserting «al, and, because the wilderness 
was a strange p to be specially connected with 
the baptisms, transposing the words. (qa) is ‘ dis- 
tinctively Syrian,’ and conflates (5) and (c), keep- 
ing the order of (6) and dropping the article with 
(c). This is a first-rate example of the excel- 
lence of B in Ternary Variations. The connecting 
particle with é¢yévero in &* and Boh should be 
noticed. It could preclude the conn. of vv.! and ‘ 
which Orig Joh favours. 


V.® (a) wdvres after ‘Iep., RBDLA 28 33 versions : 
Orig Eus. 
ie éSamrr., AP rell (69 cu‘ om. rdvres= 


t.). 
(5) rorduy, om. Dabe ff? Eus; cf. the 
‘Western’ and ‘Syrian’ reading in Mt. 
(c) dx’ avrod after sea NBL 33 Latt (exe. a) 
Arm: Orig Eus. 


& 
after rorduy, ADP rell a Syr-hel Go. 
Note, further (d), that 8 69 a om. «al be- 
fore ¢Barr. 

In (@) the omission was probably due to the idea 
that the sub). of éexopetero was sag eka at xdpa 
(cf. the post-Syrian éferopetorro). The result is a 
strange statement that the city folk took the lead in 
eccepting baptism, which can hardly be historical. 

The Syrian change of the position of rd»res may 
be a modified echo of this. It is more likely due 
to a misunderstanding of the characteristically 
Marcan indefiniteness of éSar7i{owro=‘ men’ were 
being baptized. mwdsres with ¢Saxr. is hyperbolical 
after a fashion to which Luke supplies parallels, 
not Mark. 

In (6) and (¢) notice once more how the Syrian 
Text combines the language of the ‘ Neutral’ with 
the order of the ‘Western’ Text. The result is a 
elose assimilation to Mt. . 

V.8 (1) xat Hv, NBL 33. 

ay se, P rel. 

Mark’s resolute adherence to «cal causes 
constant difficulty to scribes. At least 
40 times é¢ has been wrongly introduced 
into the Syrian Text; of. vv. 1% ® in 
this extract. 

(2) 6’Iw., SBL unc? cu®, 

-o, ADA rell? assim. to v.*. Otherwise 
the tendency in these authorities, esp. 
D, is to insert articles before proper 
names. See vv.» 14. 16. 2. 36. 

(3) For rpixas xayjrdov D® reads déppny ( = depp) 
xau., ‘&’ pellem and ‘d’ pilus. déppey in 
LXX (of raiment) Jg 4'* #1, Zec 13* oni 

In Zec 13 Seppe Set found also (Heb. 
not LXX) for Elijah’s mantle in 1K 
19)% 19, 2 K 26 1m, 


This is remarkable, because the clause xal {wyn» 
depu. w.7. dog. avrov, omitted by D, is found exactly 
in 2 K 1® in another description of Elijah. déppi 
(=the prophetic mantle) was probably regarded as 
& concise and picturesque equivalent tor the whole 

brase. But the man who introduced it must have 
nown his Hebrew Bible and his LXX. Note that 
‘ a," which also omits xal {dvqv, x.7.X., places v.® after 


V.7 Breyer airois for exhpvccer Aéywr, D(a). In 
‘a’s’ arrangement of the verses, advrois 
has a point which is lost in D. In view 
of the rest of vv.” 8 in D, it is safe to sa 
that &eyey comes from Lk 37 or Mt 3’. 
éxipvocey is characteristic of Mk. (cf. e.g. 
18 and Lk 4, 1 and Lk 5", 64 and Lk 
9°. It is curious that in these passages 
there should be no par. in Mt.). It has 
also point as resuming v.*, 

Vv.7-® (1) D a (ff) read: ’"Eyw yey dyads Barrltw é 
Bdari, Epxerar 5é dwigw pow b loxupsrepdss pov 
ob ovK elul lxavds doa Tov ludvra Tar 
Urodnudrwr abro® Kal aurds buds Bawrite 
éy wvevpar. dyly. Notice first the order 
of the clauses, natural in Lk 3'*, which 
this reading reproduces almost verbatim, 
but weak in Mk. , where there is no ref. 
in the context to a popes surinises about 
John. Notice also the omission of the 
characteristic Marcan xiyas. 

A clear case of assimilation in the‘ Western’ 
text. 

(2) The Syrian text adopta uéy from this text, 
or from Mt. and Lk. SBL 3369 124 Ong 
om.; cf. Jn 1%, yué» rare, in Mk 44 
12° 14%- % only ; cf. 10. 

(3) Also ¢v 1° against SBAH cu®, ¢» 2° against 
BL b'Lat-vg. 

In Mt 34 Jn 1%-* ¢ is found with both words 
without variant. In Ac 1]® 63. and & ss». without 
variant. In Lk 3% vd. (exc. D 1 13 69 al é 43.) and 
éy xy. without variant. There seems, therefore, no 
peasciayo Bn omit é where it is clearly genuine, 
even to balance phrases, ¢.g. Ac 15. The tendency 
to insert from par. must have been very strong. 

V.9(1) rats huépacs éxelvars, DA Latt (exc. ac). 

éxetyos never comes after juépa in Mk. 
without special emphasis. 
Only in 13!% # 14%, all three eschatological 


es, 
(2) 6 ine DMra 13 28 69 al. Sce on v.®. 
(3) els ror “Iopd. vwd Iwdy., RBDL cu® (& 7, 
1-28, etc.) Latt (c f) Syr-vg Boh. 
brd "Iwdy. eis rdv ‘lopd., AP rell cf Syr-hel 
Arm A‘th Go. 

Notice the converse change in v.°. Here clear! 
the important fact is that the baptism was ad- 
ministered by John, not that it took place in the 
Jordan. ird'Iu. is therefore pinoy kept to the last. 

V.19 (1) edOéws or evOUs, om. D ab. 

A peculiarly difficult word for the textual critic 
in ile. clearly characteristic, offending some scribes 
and some translators by its recurrence, at the same 
time always to hand when an adventurous scribe 
wished to ‘improve’ the story. We find ourselves 
therefore driven by sheer perplexity to take refuge 
in obedience to the one golden rule of sound criti- 
cism and to ‘trust our MSS.’ The result will show 
if our confidence is misplaced. 

One point we can lay down at the outset. A 
close examination of the facta shows that the effect 
of Synoptic parallels on the text of Mk. must, so far 
as this word is concerned, have been uniformly to- 
wards omission: Mk 14“ om. D251 2?" ac ff? k q (Mt 
26 ‘non fluctuat’) is the only possible exception. 

The facts are interesting, and we may allow our- 
selves this one excursion into the field of Synoptic 
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criticism. Assuming the WH text as our standard, 
ev6vs occurs 40 times in Mark. In 29 of these there 
are parallel contexts in both Mt. and Lk., in 8 there 
is a parallel in Mt. only, in2in Lk. only, in 1 there 
is no parallel in either. In one case, 1“#=Mt 8? 
= Lk 5’, ed6. is found in all three Gospels. In none 
of the other 30 cases where Lk. has a parallel con- 
text is «06. found: in 7 the whole phrase to which 
«v0. belongs in Mk. is transformed; in 17 ev@. is 
simply omitted; in 5 he substitutes rapaxpijua, in 
' 1 etra. Of the 37 places where Mt. presents a 
rallel, ev@. is retained in 12; in 8 the whole phrase, 
in 15 the word, disappears ; in 2 dwd rfjs Gpas éxelyns 
does duty as an equivalent. In one case Lk. (21° 
= Mt 24°= Mk 13’) substitutes ov« ei0éws for otrw. 

Assuming, as it is probably worth while to do at 
present, that our Mk. was in the hands of both Mt. 
and Lk., the figures J tibes above supply a good 
illustration of the delicate literary criticism to 
which Mark was subjected, esp. by Luke. This 
general result is not seriously atfected by questions 
of text. In 6 places TR ins. where om., in 4 
TR om. where WH ims. But it is worth notice 
that the ‘Western’ Text, esp. in D and in the 
various MSS of Lat-vet, shows a clear tendency to 
omit «8. The chief are 11% %. 9 28 36 
416 52-42 G25. 60 920 140. o, e same tendency is 
found in the same authorities in Mt., ¢.g. 437 213. 

In the case before us (1°) the genuineness of 
ev6vs in Mk. is, we think, supported y its resence 
in Mt 3%, There are only 2 cases (24” 27“) where 
Mt. in a parallel context shows a ed. which is not 
represented in the true text of Mark. And in 
neither of these does any authority for the text 
of Mk. attempt to assimilate. 

(2) éx rod 68., RBDL 18 28 33 69 124. 
ard, AP rell; cf. Mt 3°. 

Here, again, é« is characteristic of Mark. In 4 
other cases it co nds to dwé in a parallel 
context in Mt., and in 10 cases in Luke. A similar 
reaction on the Mk. also in 1% 715 9° 16°, 


(3) oxtfoudvous, RAB rell. 
rive, D Latt (‘apertos’)=Mt. and 
8. 


Here there is nothing to account for the change 
of dveqryuévous if it were genuine, while cxfoudvous 
is at once vivid and difficult. 

(4) caraBaivor els adrév, BD 13 69 124 a. 
xaraBaivos éx’ abréy, NAP rell, but note that 


N 33 insert xal uévor before ér’ from Jn 


l o 

Fondness for els is another characteristic feature 
of Mark’s style. It oocurs in all about 157 times. 
Of these, 42 are found in both Mt. and Lk., 39 in 
Mt. alone, 19 in Lk. alone, 57 belong to sections or 
phrases peculiar to Mark. In 3 places Lk. substi- 
tutes ¢v, in 2 érl, in 1 é& pécw. Mt. substitutes 
év in 5 places and éwlin 4. Here (1°) Mt. and Lk. 
agree in substituting éri as they agree in subati- 
tuting é& in 11°, In 4 cases Mt. or Lk. supports 
els when the other has changed it. 

On the other hand, éri with ace, occurs only 32 
times in Mark. There is only very slight evidence 
of a tendency to change it into els. See 6* 15%“ 
and perhaps d (not D) in 94. In no case is there a 
real parallel to the phrase here, which must have 
suffered from ‘ assimilation.’ 

V.4 (a) Om. éyévero, X* D ff? mt (a f ‘venit’; 28 

2° g! AKotc@n). 

Here, again, light is thrown on the reading by 
a careful study of Mark’s usage. He is fond of 
qeeeess and uses it to cover a t variety of 

ifferent meanin It occurs 52 times in the WH 
Text; of these, 6 are found both in Mt. and Luke. 
Besides these, Mt. retains only 16, Lk. only 9; and 
even in some of these instances slight modifications 
are introduced. (Mt. hasa el context in 49, 


Lk. in 36 cases). The text of Mk. shows similar 
traces of the attempt to obliterate this individual- 
isin. See 1” 27 4&1 516 G2 (95) 97 104 194 146 «98 
seems to be Syrian. In all the other cases, except 
117 247516, D appears in the froup which either omits 
or provides a substitute for yiv. D is pone 
supported by some Old Latin MSS and various 
members of the group 1-28, etc. The most in- 
structive case is the closely par. 9’ é¢yévero guvh éx 
ris vedédns (NBCLA), where AD rell inc. Syr-sin 
read 7\0er (exc. k 1 Syr-vg-codd om.), while (dod 
from Mt. and Aé¢youca from Lk. also find support. 
In Lk 9” éyévero . .. Aéyousa is found without 
variant, except that D reads Ader, Syr-cu-sin 
jxotcOn, In 10“ the Syrian Text has yerécOa:, 
SBC(D)LA elvac. The omission of éyévero may 

therefore safely be regarded as ‘Western.’ 
(b) év col, SNBD@&LPA 1 13 22 33 69 cou® Lat- 
yi ac ff) 293] Boh? Syr-vg-hel-txt Arm 

th Go. 

é $6, ATTI unc? rell bd g" f Syr-hcl-mg. 

In Lk. there is virt no doubt (apart 
from the very early ‘ Western’ variant 
vids pov ef ot) about the reading od... 
éy col. 


TO. 
In Mt. the reading is odros . . . & @, exe. 
that D a Syr-cu read od—dé» g; Syr-sin 
od ol, 


72 OG 
é» col was peculiarly liable to change from 
the association with Is 42'= Mt 12”; cf. 


Ys 

V.13(1) 7d wv. add rd yor, D. 

The tendency to add 4 is much less than 
might have been expected (see 2°, Jn 7). Its 
presence here, perhaps due to Lk 4’, is more likely 
meant to mark the contrast with the Tempter. 

(2) (a) éxBd\r« atréry, DA 33-69. 
(b) adrdv éxBdd\re, NABL rell. 

The order in (6) is somewhat unusual, though 
relatively commoner in Mk. than in Mt. or Luke. 
See 36 12- 13 54 11% 18 191% 84 146 167, 

V.3 (1) (a) oo coro NABDL 18 38 346 Boh: 


e us. 
(6) éxe? KII 1 69 124 131 209 al Syr-sin 
Arm 


(c) éxet év rp éphuy, A unc® rel Syr-vg. 
Here (a) is apparently the original roadin . The 
repetition els rhy ép., év r7 ep. is t ron ee 3 
cf. v..6, It is interesting to notice that Mt. keeps 
eis rhv ép. and Lk. dy rp ép. 
(5) is a substitute for (a) to avoid the repetition. 
(c) is a simple conflation of (a) and (0). 
he only alternative is to regard (c) as a redupli- 
cation of the regular Marcan type (¢.g. dylas 3 
vyevoptyns Ere &5u 6 ANos), Of which (a) and (6) are 
alternative redactions. But Mark’s pleonasms are 
never, we think, weakly tautological, as this would 
be; ¢.g. in 5! éxeZ xpds rg Spa, the second clause 
brings out a fresh and important feature in the 
scene ; bts re Sapsene 
(2) reoo- i., : Eus. 
hp. teco., ADA rell bin, Lk. without 


variant. 
V.% (1) xa werd, BD® a (c) Boh ? 
pera 5é, SAL rell. 


See on v.°, 
(2) rd evayyé\coy, Om. THs Sacrdelas, NBL 1 28 
33 69 209 bc ff? Syr-sin Boh Arm. 


Add AD rell Lat-vg a f ff! g'* Syr-vg 


ZEth. 

7d evayyéxor is used without further definition 5 
times in Mk. (cf. Ac 15’). In 1? "Ino. Xp. is added. 
In Mt. eday. occurs 4 times, 3 times defined by ris 
Baodelas. eday. is not found in Lk. or John. The 
full phrase 7rd ev. r. Bac. r. Geod is not found any- 
where else. It is most likely that r. Bac. came 
in from Mt. assisted by its recurrence in v.% Ne 
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reason can be given to explain its omission, 
if it were genuine. rae n Bao. rT. Ge08 is 
constant (14 times) in -, and never seems to 
have provoked alteration. 
(3) (@) kal Aéywv, BLA unc® 1 33 69 rel ab 
' ff? g? Lat-vg Boh Syr-vg-hel. 
(6) Aéywr, S*AD unc® cu” f ff? g' Go. 
(c) Om. &*c mt Syr-sin: Orig. 

This is a difficult case. It is surprising how 
many of the various readings in Mk. involve the 
insertion or omission or change of Aéyw». In some 
cases the insertion is clearly due to assimilation, 
9’ 11° 14* 15%. In others the word is omitted or 
changed because it seemed bald or pleonastic, 17 
6* 8% 10 118! 12% The aberrant text is almost 
uniformly supported by D, some MSS of Lat-vet, 
and some members of the ‘ Ferrar Group.’ 

In 3 cases besides this, 1* 2" 154 no certain 
decision is possible. In 2 of these, 1% 15*, N is the 
chief authority for omission. It is difficult to 
account for the change of (a) either into (6) or (c) 
“ it be genuine. (a) is also open to suspicion from 

t 4%". 

The aayndston in (6) might have led to (a) and 
(c) as independent simplifications (cf. 1). But it 
is harsh even for Mark. 

(c) magne have caused difficulty, because v.4 can 
hardly regarded as merely epexegetic of 7rd 
eda vy Ths Bacirelas. 

V4 xrexdhpwrras ol xarpol, D a bo ff? g' mt, promenly 
due to the association in thought of pas- 
sages like Lk 21" and esp. Eph 1”, the 
singular seeming too tame. 

V.% (1) cal rapd-yer, NBDL 13 33 69 124 346 Latt 
Boh Arm Syr-hel- 0B 

wrepraray o€, rel] Syrr= Mt. 

For 6é see note on “ae Mt 9") and 15% 

wapéywr recurs in 2! (= and 152; 
ef. Mt 977 20%, Jn 91. 

It is never found in Luke. He has no strict par. 
here. In both the other cases he avoids it. There 
seems ho Prirregio why xeprardéy should have been 
changed, if it were original. 

(2) Linea, D 28 69 124 346 add rév. 
See note v.*. 
(3) (a) Ziuwros, NBLM al a Boh Arm. 
(d) rod Zluwvos, AE*A 1 69 al™. See on v.* 
(c) avroi, ¢ DGT 33 al vix mu Latt (exc. a) 
Syr-sin-vg Zth. 
(@) atrof rod Linwros, EFH unc’ al plus!™ 
Syr-hel Go. 

(z) is here clearly the original reading. The 
repetition of the subst. is a trick of the Marcan 
atyle (see 3!”). (c) is an inevitable ‘Western’ 
correction agreeing with Matthew. (d) is a simple 
conflation. 

(4) (@) dugeBddrAovras, NBL 38. 
(5) dugeBdrAXovras ra dicrva, D 13 28 69 124 
( ) ang ee AA une! 
c AAovras adudlBrnorpoy, un 
b h Syr-hel Go. oer 
(@) BddXovras duplBrnorpor, Il 
Arm= Mt. . 


Its full 


Here, again, (a) is clearly original. 
uiring in trans- 


force not being understood (or 
lation the express mention of t 
‘ Western’ seaditi 


t. was made complete. 
V.1 yerécOar, om. 1 13 28 69 118 209 al® b Syr- 


V.¥8 (a) ra Sicrva, NBCL al™ ff} g* Lat-vg Boh 
Arm= Mt. 
(5) rdvra, Dabo ff2xLk.; of. 10®. 
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Note that Dac have already used dixrva 


in v.36, 
(c) ra dkkrva atrady, A unco® al pl fg! § 
Eth Go ala ella 


Notice a similar addition in vv. ® ete, 

V.¥ (a) éAlyor, BDL 1 28 118 124 181 209 2° a b fF 

a Boh Syr-vg (sin). 

(5) éxetBev, N* = Mt. 

(c) dAlyor exetOer, N° 33. 

(d) exetOev édlyov, AC unc! al pl of ff g&8 
Syr-hel Arm Go. 

Here there is no doubt of the genuineness of 
éXlyor. éxet@ew seems to have come in from Matthew. 
The tendency to omit éxeier is very slight in the 
Gospels, and confined to quite insignificant MSS, 
exc. in Jn 11%, 

(c) and (d) represent independent conflations of 
(a) and (6). 

V.® dxfiOov dxicw atrod, SABC rell SMa 

hxorovOnoay a’ry, D Latt Boh= Mt. ; of. v.% 
arepx. éxlow is a remarkable, a px gaasCsagona 
phrase (Jn 12” is no true parallel), which 
suffered assimilation. Perh. aSyriasm; but d«od. is 
a@ common word, not wont to provoke alterations. 
V.™ (1) (a) elowopetovrar, NABC rel d. 
(6) elowopeverar, 1 6 2271 121 al pauc. 
(c) elowopevéuevos, Orig (c) (@). 
(a) elaeropetorvro, D®™ 33 (61) (ab f). 

A reading worth looking at. At first sight (a) 
seems entirely natural, and we wonder why it 
should have caused any trouble. Then we notice 
the sequence of verbs, adxr7\9or, elowopetorras, édldae- 
xey, The subject of no two of them is the same, 
though they are linked by xal, but in genuine 
Marcan fashion the reader 1s trusted to infer the 
subject of each himself. 

Again the sequence of tenses, an historio | pigs 
characteristic of Mk., between an Aor. and an Im- 
perfect. (6) and (c) are spel oper attempts to 
smooth over the change of subject, (@) assimilates 
= ary ap 6 is rh 

) (@) rots sdBBaccw eloedOay els rhy cuvarye- 
( y pad ABD rell Latt (exe. e) 
-hel. 

(5) elserBisy ros oaB. édldacxer ele rip 
ouvay., 33 124. 

(c) rots cdBBacw ddldackxer els rh» owoy., 
NL 28 346 2: Orig. 

(a) d5l8acxey ev rots odB8Sacw els rhe cwary., 
C Boh Syr-sin-vg. 

(e) rots aa els rhy cuvay. édldacxer, 
A 


(f) et ingrediens cum eis sabb. in 
Capharnaum docebat populum e. 
Note that Syr-sin omits «ai eic. els Kad. 

This is a strange case of confusion affecting the 
simplest of sentences. The omission of elcenSdp, 
which is common to (c) (a) and (e), produces a 
reading which at first sight seems attractive. It 
is short and vigorous. And the pregnant use of els 
might easily have led to the insertion of elcedOds. 
On the other hand, the group NCLA, which sup- 

rta the omission, is, the present writer believes, 
in Mark typically ‘Alexandrian,’ in Dr. Hort’s 
sense of the term. They exhibit constantly a type 
of readings quite their own, which, though always 
interesting, rarely succeed in establishing their 
claim to preserve the original text. The most 
favourable examples are 3% 7 4% % 1111 151. 4, 
Here it is worth noticing that in (f) ingrediens 
ree stand either for elowopevéyuevos or eicedOcdr. 
And it is possible that the repetition may have 
given offence to the linguistic sense of the Alex- 
andrians, and have led to the dropping of elceh@w». 
Both words are well established in Mark’s voca- 
bulary. For though ropedecOa: never occurs (outside 
16*7!) exc. perhaps in 9”, e/orop. is found 8 times. 
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Nor is Mk. fond of the presnant use of els. 191% 
(2) v2.) 13% 16 14° are the only examples; and even 
xnpvooev els (19 14°) hardly justifies diddoxee els. 

The larger omission in Svrsin may well be due 
to the diliiculty of supposing that the work from 
which Simon had been ed (v.’%) lay at any 
distance from his home (v.”). 

(3) adrovs post ¢5{8., D (Latt) Syr-hcl Arm 
Eth Go. Probably from v.™. 
There is no difficulty in the absolute use of 
&ddoxer, which occurs fairly often in all the 
Gospels, and generally causes no trouble. Mt 4% 
is the only parallel, Curiously enough, in Mt 21% 
26° Lk 23° some auth. omit dddoxcew altogether. 
Mark is never tired of emphasizing this aspect of 
our Lord’s activity. In 9 cases (out of 17) the 
word is not paralleled either in Matthew or Luke. 
V.2 xal ante obx, om. D*bede. 
Cf. v.14 (3) (0). 

V.% (1) ev00s post cal, NBL 133 131 209 Boh: Orig. 
Om. ACDA rell. ve 
Cf. on v.°(1). It is not found in Lk 4*. 

Here the word would be specially liable to 
alteration, as it expresses simply the suddenness 
of the interruption, without reference to any 
definite point of time. 

( ven poe cuwaywyj, om. DL72bece ff? 


The presence of the word is remarkable. It has 
no antecedent. cuvay. is ly defined in Mt., 
but very rarely in Mark or Luke. Only Mk 1™-®, 
Lk 4'5 (where as here Da blom.). But there is no 
trace of any tendency to supply adré» mechanically 
with cuvay. in either Mark or Luke. Lat-vg in 
Lk 13" is an instructive exception. So it is un- 
likely that it has come in here from Matthew. 
On the other hand, Mark has no quite similar case 
(exc. 9, where atréy has come in from LXX) of 
an indefinite aivréy. It is possible that it may 
represent Mark’s transformation of what on St. 
Peter’s lips was ‘our’ synagogue. 

vi" DNs om NBD 157 2° Latt Boh Syr-sin-vg 

t 


Ins. (A) CLA rell. Syr-hcl Arm Go: Orig 
Eus=Lk 4* (where as here D cu‘ Lat- 
vet Boh Syr-sin-hier Ath om.). 
aa fy agree “ ri this ore 
op e ‘Syri ext, inst the 
estern.’ Granted that the 
‘Western’ authority here must be discounted 
because of its behaviour in Lk 4, still the 
‘ Neutral’ reading is preferable because it alone 
explains the phenomena in the two passages 
taken together. There seems no reason why "Ea 
(however it is to be understood) should have caused 
trouble. All is ry ee if we suppose that the 
‘ Alexandrian’ and ‘Syrian’ texts here assimilated 
Mark to Luke, while conversely the ‘Western’ 
assimilated Luke to Mark. 
(2) ofSaner, SLA Boh Arm Ath: Tert Iren'* 
a Eus. 
otéa, ABCD rell Latt Syrr=Lk 4* (where 
eg Arm has pl.). 

Neither reading has any intrinsic difficulty. It 
is simply a question whether the Alexandrian Text 
introduced the pl. in consequence of ul (cf. gdecay, 
v.*4), or whether the rest assimilated Mark to Luke. 
The fact that the Alexandrians omitted to insert 
the corresponding change in Luke is not a fatal 
objection to the first hypothesis. 

.% (1) dw’ for 4, HL 33 cu of gi= Lk. 

See on v.% éx is habitual in cases of possession 
in Mark. In these cases it is never retained eith 
by Matthew or Luke. 

(2) (a@) ro dvOpewov for abrod and + wvet 
yvriaied D (8”*) Latt (exe. f) ( 
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Go Eth add zx». dx. but read adrod. 


SP* rd wy. Td aK. 
(6) SABCLA rell: Orig a es read 
avrod without wy. dx. = Lk. 

Here we have to balance the chance that (5) has 
arisen out of (a) by assimilation to Luke, against 
the chance that (a) has arisen out of (6) by assimila- 
tion to 5*. (a), as 5° shows, is thoroughly Marcan ; 
but the evidence for it, as our experience even in 
these few verses is enough to suggest, is far from 
trustworthy. Again, if we may allow any weight 
to our provisional hypothesis as to the relation 
between Luke and Mark, there is no reason to 
suppose that Luke would have modified (a) if his 
text of Mark had contained it. In 8%(=Mk 5°) he 
retains the words, though putting them into the 
oratio obliqua. His agreement with Mark in these 
verses, 4°95 = Mk 1%, is exceptionally close. 
There is no par. in Matthew. 

V.*% (1) The whole verse reads as follows in D :— 

kal €£7j\Oer rd wveipa Td dxdOaproy owapdtas 
avrov kal xpdtas pury peyddy eb5ASer dx’ 
avrod. 

With this e agrees (only omitting rd dxd@apres), 
ape ff? (only transposing owap. avr. with rd #7. 
To dx.). 

It is difficult not to believe that this exhibits 
a conflation of two readings : (a) xal €&AGer rd a 
dx. owmapdéas avrdv xal xpdtas gwvy peyddy, Wi 
the reading in the text. Some such conflation 
must also underlie the reading of D inv.™ (a) 
might have arisen out of (b) by free assimilation to 
Mk 9%, where also we find the masc. xal «cpdtas cal 
WoNAd omapdtas c&7jAGer. 

(2) xpdtay is read by AC(D) rell. 
pwrjoay, SBL 33: Orig. 

Neither phrase is objectionable in itself. ge». ¢. 
wey. is found in Lk , Ao 168, but not in contexts 


likely to have suggested themselves here. xpd{w, 
ar e other han - constantly used of ra a 
Oo © possessed, an xpdtas @. 4. OCCUTS IN . 
(3) dw’ is read for é€ by C(D)4M 33 Latt. 
on v.*, 
V.# (1) (a) avrods, SB (be ff? q). 

(b) xpds davrovs, ACDA unc?® al®, 

(c) rpds adroés, GLS rell verss. 

It is difficult to find any test to enable us te 
judge between these readings. The reciprocal use 
of wpds davr. is characteristic of Mk 91° 11 127 14¢ 
16°, besides v.27. 91+ 2633 10%, It is not found in 
Matthew. It occurs in Lk 20° (=Mk) 22* (v./. 
2014 = Mk), and in Jn 12, On the other hand, 8B 
exhibit no special animus inst it. They seem 
clearly right on the three other occasions (9* 10*, 
Lk 20'*), where they combine to attest an alterna- 


tive reading. ourtnrety is used absolutely in 12” 
and Lk 24% The construction of Mk 9° is am- 
biguous. In 9% the true reading is clearly 


apis atrots, though here & in each case reads ¢caur. 
hese facts, so far as they go, are in favour of (a), 
as is the fact that some of the authorities for rpés 
(ACE* MA? al®) give what is aes a further si 
of the influence of Lk 4% by reading Aé¢yorres for 
Aéyorras. atrovs has a real point (cf. on adréy in 
v.*) if it indicates a distinction between the circle 
immediately round our Lord, and that part of the 
con tion whose astonishment found vent in the 
words that follow. 
(2) (a) rb dorey roGro; 8:daxh xasrh xar’ etovciar, 
ae 33 (1 118 1381 2°* al® +adry) 
oh. 
(b) rls % didaxh exelyn 4 xawwh abrn 4 efovcle 
Sr, D (evv® Latt). 
(c) rb dorey roGro; rls } didaxh % Kavi) abry 
Sri xar’ etovolay, (A)CA rel (A ris 9 «. 
av. 8:6.) (69 ris % x. 5:6. av.). : 
Note that the Latin renderings are very various 
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They agree with D in leaving out ri éorcy roiro ; 
Some omit caw}. Most, if not all, may represent 
xar’ éfouclay, none exe. ‘d,’ étovala. 
The simplest solution is to regard (a) as the 
origina] reading; it is vigorous and vivid, and its 
abruptness might easily offend. (5) would then be 
a ‘ Western’ paraphrase, (c) a ‘Syrian’ conflation 
of (a), with one or other of the various forms of (8). 
V.3 (1) cat €€f\Oev, NBCDLAM 33 al4, 
etn Oev 6é, A rel. 
See on v.°. 
(2) edOds, om. N* 1 28 33 131 al® bee ff? (g) q 
Boh Syr-sin Arm /Eth. 
See on v.4, 
(3) mene ante els 6A., S°BCL 69 124 beg 


Om. &* ADA rell c f ff: 2 g- 4 Lat-vg Syr- 

sin-vg-hel. 

A characteristic pleonasm, part of which is repre- 
sented in Mt 4™ eis Sdn», part in Lk 4” els rdvra 
rowov. See on v.¥, 

(4) (a) rs TadtAadas, NX°ABCD rell. 

(d) ris "Iovéalas, 8*, cf. Lk 4“; but there 
is no indication in Mk., as there is 
in Lk., of a use of "Iovdala to include 
the whole of Palestine. 

(c) roG "Iopddvov, 28; cf. Mt 3°, Lk 3°. 

(d) éxelryny, s*™*; cf. Mt 14%, v.2. Mk 6%, 

24. The facts are now before us. Wecan judge for 
ourselves the kind of variations that are to be met 
with on every page of the Gospels, and the kind 
of considerations by which we can attempt to dis- 
criminate between alternative readings, before we 
are in a position to assign a special value to any 
particular authority, or group of authorities, over 
the rest. It is true that we have in one or two 

rticulars anticipated results that must be verified 
vy further examination. We have treated certain 
groups of authorities, which even within the limits 
of this passage can be seen to mark themselves off 
from time to time from all the rest, as approxi- 
mately constant units, and we have given distinctive 
names to the icular sets of readings which 
they attest. he fact that the authorities do 
exhibit this tendency to fall into froupe is now 
generally admitted, and even the itionalists 
are beginning to see that a careful study of these 
groups is the first step towards the understanding 
of the history of the changes through which the 
text, taken as a whole, has passed. They point 
out, however, quite rightly, that the term ‘text’ 
as applied to these groups must be used with 
caution. It does not necessarily imply, eg that 
there ever existed an edition of the ‘ Western 
Text,’ including all the variants that we should 
be prepared to class as ‘ Western,’ and excluding 
all their rivals, in the sense in which Westcott 
and Hort include, with a few exceptions, al] the 
‘Neutral’ readings; or, again, in which Mr. Miller 
prints the Traditional Text. No critic is likely to 
take serious exception to the definition which Mr. 
Miller puts forward of the sense in which he is him- 
self prepared to use the word. ‘What is properly 
meant,’ he writes,* ‘is that of the variant readings 
of the words of the Gospels which, from whatever 
cause, grew up more or less all over the Christian 
Church, so far as we know some have family like- 
nesses of one kind or another, and may be traced to 
a kindred source.’ 

25. More serious exception has been taken by Dr. 
Salmon to the names which Dr. Hort gave to the 
different groups. He calls them ‘ question-begging.’ 
But it sky no means easy to see the exact point 


* Trad. Text, p. 118. The light thrown on the extent to 
which Mr. Miller is repared to believe in the existence of 
‘editions’ in very early times by his note (/.c. p. 22) should not 
be overlooked. 
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of his criticism. The names are as free as possible 
from any invidious connotation, differing in this 
respect toto celo from the name ‘ Neologian,’ which 
Mr. Miller regards as a fair description of the 
text of any editor who rejects a ‘Traditional’ 
reading. They are all descriptive of certain clearly 
marked and carefully defined characteristics of 
the groups to which they are applied. The 
‘Syrian ’ Text is 80 called because its most constant 
support is found, as we have seen, in the writings 
of Fathers connected directly with the Church of 
Antioch. An objection may no doubt lie against 
it, because it must suggest to an uninstructed 
reader that the chief support for these readings is 
to be found in the Syriac versions ; but in itself it 
is purely descriptive, and implies no judgment on 
the genuineness of the readings nontioted By it. 

26. ‘Western’ again, as Dr. Hort himself pointed 
out, is an inadequate title for readings which have 
early Greek, Syriac, and Egyptian support, as 
well as Latin. But he retained it because it was 
established by long usage, and there seemed no 
sufficient reason for obscuring the continuity of 
the development of the science of Textual Criticism 
A any unnecessary change in the accepted termin- 
ology. The name as he defined it connoted 
nothing more than the fact that this group of 
readings had first attracted the attention of 
scholars by the support that it receives in the 
prone Greco-Latin MSS and in the Latin versions. 

here was nothing in the name to imply that no 
readings in this group could be regarded as 
genuine. 

27. The name ‘ Alexandrian’ was chosen simply 
because the authorities supporting it are, so far as 
we can judge, exclusively confined to Alexandria. 
It had, no doubt, already been applied to all non- 
Western pre-Syrian readings byGriesbach. Neither 
S nor B was, however, accessible to Griesbach 
when he made his classification. And, now that 
in the light of the new evidence a further sub- 
division of Griesbach’s Alexandrian family has 
become possible, no serious difficulty is likely to 
arise from appropriating to one division the name 
which belonged to the whole class before its 
elements were fully differentiated. 

28. It would be difficult to devise a more scrupu- 
lously colourless name than the last on our list— 
the name ‘ Neutral.’ It was chosen to express the 
fact that the authorities supporting it were habitn- 
ally found in opposition to the ‘distinctive’ read- 
ings of both the ‘ Western’ and the ‘ Alexandrian ’ 

ups. It is true that these ‘distinctive’ read- 
ings are, from the nature of the case, in the great 
majority of instances corruptions that have affected 
one particular line of transmission; so a group 
that has escaped them must be, so far as these 
corruptions are concerned, a relatively pure text. 
But there is nothing in the name to imply that all 
the readings attested by it must necessarily be 
genuine, or to exclude the possibility that the 
rival authorities may in any individual case have 
preserved the genuine text. To adopt the name 
‘Early Alexandrian’ for this group, as Dr. Salmon 
suggests, on the strength of the number of names 
connected with Alexandria which appear among 
its most prominent constituents, would obscure 
the fact, to which attention must be called later, 
that the attestation to it is by no means confined 
to Alexandria, besides obscuring the clearly marked 
distinction between this group and the one last 
described. It is difficult, therefore, to see what 
uestion any one of these names as defined by Dr. 

ort can be supposed to beg. 

29. It will be noticed that the pointe suggested for 
consideration in the notes, as likely to afford a pre- 
sumption either for or against the genuineness of 
the different variants, are exclusively of an interna! 
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character. This limitation is deliberate, because 
at this stage of the investigation our purpose must 
be amy te determine which reading in each case 
has the best claim to be regarded as original, apart 
from any preconceived theory as to the weight to 
be attached to the authorities by which it is 
attested. Some minds are, no doubt, constitution- 
ally impatient of this class of considerations, and 
rofoundly sceptical of any conclusions which are 
onthem. And, no doubt, there would be far 
less room for difference of opinion, and ‘far less 
need of patient study and careful and exact 
scholarship in Textual britioiam, if we could start 
with some external standard, and so dispense 
with internal considerations altogether. Nothing, 
for instance, can be easier, if one may assume 
that the mass of authorities must always be right, 
than to prove that a numerically insignificant 
group of dissentients must be worthless, just be- 
cause the evidence of ‘the many’ can always, ex 
hypothesi, be described as ‘overwhelming.’ But 
when the precise question at issue is the relative 
weight to be attached to the rival groups, no 
amount of erudition can conceal the fact that a 
demonstration constructed on these lines has no 
logical value; it does ‘beg the question.’ It is 
well, therefore, to realize from the outset that the 
element of personal judgment can never be elimi- 
nated from the processes of Textual Criticism. A 
clear realization of this fact is necessary if we are 
to understand the importance of a careful study 
of the laws which must regulate the use of the 
critical faculty, and of the different methods which 
other workers in the same field have found useful 
as safeguards to minimize the dangers arising from 
unconscious caprice or personal idiosyncrasy. The 
criteria for testing the internal evidence of angs 
are of two kinds: Intrinsic Probability, or ‘ the 
consideration of what an author is likely to have 
written,’ and Transcriptional Probability, or ‘the 
consideration of what a copyist is likely to have 
made him seem to have written.’ No doubt, taken 
separately, they are, as Mr. Miller calls them,* 
‘weak pillars.’ But, when they combine in favour 
of any variant, their testimony is overwhelming. 
Such cases are indeed comparatively rare. They 
are numerous enough, however, to enable us to 
form, first a provisional, and then a more carefully 
balanced estimate of the characteristic excellences 
and defects of each ruenaer | with which we have 
todeal. They enable us— that is, in cases where 
the internal evidence of the readings is ambiguous 
—to appeal to the internal evidence of the Documents 
by which the different variants are attested. But 
even this is not enough. The same document may 
be of very different value in different: parts. 

30. We have therefore still to inquire what 
methods are available when, as in the case of most 
of the MSS of the NT, whether uncial or cursive, 
the documents are of a very mixed character, and 
considerations derived from internal evidence alone 
are in consequence unusually precarious. t 

It is at this point that the real importance of the 

rinciple of Genealogy comes full into view. It is 
ae on the obvious fact that our documents, to 
quote the words of Dr. Hort to which Mr. Miller 
has called special attention, ‘are all fragments, 
usually -casual and scattered fragments, of a 
genealogical tree of transmission, sometimes of 
vast extent and intricacy.’ It is true, as Mr. 

* Trad. Tezt, p. 238 ; cf. Hort’s Summary, ed. minor, p. 543. 

t The mixed character of the text in the uncials will be ob- 
vious from the study of any App. Crit. If any one wishes to 
cealize the mixed character of the text even in the cursives, he 
cannot do better than study Mr. Hoskier’s admirably thorough 
examination of the codex 604. The only surprising thing is 
that he should imagine that the facts he observed disturb 
any of the results at which Dr. Hort arrived. Compare also 
the introduction to Scrivener’s collation of 20 with 
Tregelles’ remarks upon it (Horne, Intr. p. 145) 
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Miller points out, that the analogy with humana 
relationship which the word suggests is not com- 


‘plete. There is a variability in the transmission 


of acquired characteristics in human heredity 
which is lacking under normal conditions in 
derivation by a process of copying. But this 
difference is all in favour of the textual critic, 
and enables him to tread securely even in cases 
where the normal conditions of transmission are 
disturbed by the pence of ‘mixture,’ i.e. when 
the scribe at work on a icular MS embodies 
either constantly or occasionally readings derived 
from more than one exemplar, For the process 
depends on the 4) alah Phe which it is encouraging 
to notice that Mr. Miller accepts without reserve, 
that ‘identity of reading implies identity of 
origin.’ 

31. The consequences that follow from the accept- 
ance of this pe le and the careful op kenon 
of this method are far-reaching. Its chief import- 
ance lies in this, that it opens a field for strictly 
historical investigation into facts which can be 
brought to definite tests. These tests no doubt 
require the greatest delicacy and skill in their 
application, but the facts are in themselves con- 
crete and quite independent of subjective con- 
siderations. 

It has, however, one or two subsidiary conse- 
quences to which we may call attention before we 
passon. We may notice, first, that it justifies at 
once the treatment of groups of documents, which 
are found constantly associated in the support of 
the same variants, as approximately constant 
units: to this point attention has already been 
called. It also suggests the explanation of one 
of the paradoxes of Textual Criticism which has 
puzzled Dr. Salmon (p. 55). It is certainly strange 
that the evidence of two witnesses should 
lowered in value by being associated with, rather 
than opposed by, a third ; that, for instance, more 
weight should be assigned by Dr. Hort in the 
Pauline Epistles to B+ D,-G,, than to B+D,+ 
G,. <As long as each document is regarded as 
an independent witness, it is clearly impossible 
to assign a negative value to its evidence. But 
when we realize that each document has a com- 
posite character determined by its ancestry, and 
that in consequence we have to determine in each 
case which strain is represented in any particular 
reading before we can estimate the value to be 
assigned to its evidence, the paradox disappears. 
The value of any group is simply the value of the 
element common to all the members composing it. 
Thus B in the Pauline Epistles is largely ‘ Neutral“ 
with a decided ‘ Western’ element: D, is Western 
with a decided ‘ Neutral’ element: G, is almost 
purely ‘ Western’ with a Syrian admixture. The 
combination B+ D, may therefore be either Neutral 
or Western, both elements being present, though 
in different proportions, in each document. And 
the reading attested by G, can be either Western 
or Syrian. But a reading supported by B+ D,+G, 
in opposition to all other authorities must be dis- 
tinctively ‘ Western.’ 

32. One further remark may be allowed before 
we leave this paradox. It is, no doubt, tempting to 
illustrate ditlerent stages in the critical process by 
comparison with the everyday procedure of the 
Law Courts, especially when one’s object is to 
interest Englishmen in the minutiw of a dry and 
technical study. But the habit is a dangerous 
one. The legal and the scientific methods are 
fundamentally distinct, and, in consequence, seri- 
ous fallacies, as this ox shows, may lurk 
even in the most specious analogy. But the worst 
effect of yielding to it is that it tends insensibly 
to merge the critic himself in the advocate, and te 
make him ‘the champion of an opinion,’ for whom 
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the value of an argument is measured by its im- 
mediate effectiveness rather than ‘the single- 
hearted lover of truth,’ who knows that there is 
no influence against which he must guard more 
resolutely than the influence of the popular preju- 
dices which tend to warp his ewn judgment, and 
which respond most readily to a rhetorical ap- 


33. Dr. Salmon suggests in another place (p. 43) 
that the dogmatic tone of WH’s Introduction is 
due to the influence of the established Cambridge 
method of mathematical ae A closer 
parallel would seem to be provided by ordinary 
text-books in any department of Natural Science. 
We expect to find in them a description of the 
methods, and a classified record of the results, of 
an investigation into a series of phenomena which 
the student is no doubt expected to take on trust, 
but only until he has repeated the experiment 
and verified the result by his own observation. 
The extraordinary insight and skill in classilica- 
tion which the Jntroduction reveals, reflect the 
2 gl botanist more than the mathematician. 

. The last consequence of the acceptance of the 
principle of ‘Genealogy’ to which we wish to call 
attention, is the light that it throws on the radical 
unsoundness of any system of Textual Criticism 
which bases itself directly on a numerical calcu- 
lation of the attesting documents, before the 
significance of the num has been checked and 
interpreted by descent. It is, no doubt, a remark- 
able fact that one of the types of text which were 
current side by side in the fourth century is pope 
sented to-day in extant MSS by a progeny ‘like 
the stars of heaven in multitude’;* while the 
representatives of the others are few and for 
the most part seemientery: But the principle 
of Genealogy reminds us that, however numerous 
the progeny of any MS may be, their united value 
can never be higher than that of their common 
original, And it has yet to be seen whether 
that common original can, in the case of distinc- 
tively Syrian readings, be traced back beyond 
the 4th century. The facts which we have already 
noticed in the history of the text of one of the 
Pauline Epistles prove that the answer to that 
question cannot be taken for granted. We must 
not forget that, if ‘identity of reading’ implies 
‘identity of origin,’ identity in a demonstrably 
wrong reading, except in the case of a primitive 
error, implies a common original later than the 
autograp And in such cases it becomes of 
primary importance to determine as precisely as 
possible the date of the common original. 

35. We can now pass on to consider what light is 
thrown by our examination of the variants in Mk 
11" on the character of the witnesses by which 
they are supported. We must begin with those 
variants that are the exclusive property of the 
Traditional Text, and by which in consequence 
the value of the authorities supporting it can be 
most effectively tested. We have included pro- 
visionally as belonging to it all the readings which 
are attested by none of the five MSS, NBCD or L. 
Further examination will show which, if any, of 
these readings have a claim to be regarded as 
belonging also to one or other of the alternative 
texts. ixteen examples occur. The points 
affected are in almost every case extremely trivial, 
but they are none the less significant as indi- 
eations of documentary relationship. 

Ms om. Tov aca Geod. | 

(2) V.? rots xrpogdijras for Ho. r. pod. 

(3) V.2 add Euwpocbér cov. e 

(4) V.4 pame év Ty éphup xal xnptocwr. Con- 
te 


ate. 
(5) V.5 transpose rdvres. 
* See Trad. Te2t, p. 288. 


- be definitely adverse. 


(6) V.® transpose oré 'Iwdvyou. 

(7) V.2° daé for éx. 

(8) V." ¢ for ool. 

(9) V.3 exe? &» rp éptup. Conflate. 

(10) V.3° wepewaray 6¢ for xal wapdywr. 

(11) V.?6 atrod rod Zluwvos. Conflate. 

(12) V.36 BaédAovras dudiSrnorpor for dudBdd- 

Aovras. 

(13) V.48 add aérar. 

(14) V.29 éxeiGer dAlyor. Conflate. 

(15) V.7 rb éoriw rovro; rls 4 ddaxh 4 awh atry 

Sri xar éfouvclay. Conflate. 

(16) V.% 3é for xal. 

36. Now, it is surely remarkable that in no single 
one of these cases does the internal evidence, taken 
as a whole, point unequivocally in favour of the 
Traditional reading. In many cases it seems to 
Again, it is surely remark- 
able that even in this short passage five of the 
readings, vv.* 1% 16.19.27, admit of a ready explana- 
tion on the supposition that they were produced 
by combining, with more or less modification, 
two alternative readings which were at one time 
current independently. In other words, they 
suggest the presence of Conflation as a factor in 
the production of the Traditional Text. This 
hypothesis is rendered distinctly more probable by 
the observation which rests on a wide induction 
of undisputed facts, that the normal tendency of 
scribes in all ages is towards addition and not 
subtraction. * e exceptions to this rule, which 
spring from purely accidental causes, ¢.g. ‘ Homoeo- 
teleuton,’ are clearly not in point here. Nor, again, 
can we logically give any weight here to the char 
of a deep-seated tendency to omission brought 
against the scribes of all our oldest authorities: 
because again and again the only evidence adduced 
in support of it is that the text they attest is 
habitually shorter than the Traditional, and we 
are looking for an assurance that the Traditional 
Text itself is free from addition. 

It is true that there is evidence that some 
scribes, the originators of the ‘ Western’ read- 
ings, did in the course of their extraordinaril 
rash recasting of the text omit a word here an 
there without introducing an equivalent. But 
there is no evidence to show that a tendency to 
omit affected a large proportion of their work. 
And the common ancestor of & and B was, so far 
as we can judge, entirely unaffected by ‘ Western’ 
influence. 

37. The suspicion of Conflation is deepened when 
we indicate to the eye, as has been done in the 
passage as printed above, the relation in which 
the Traditional Text stands to the earlier texts 
out of which on this hypothesis it must have been 
constructed. The passage certainly illustrates 
with remarkable vividness the phenomena which 
Dr. Hort’s description would have led us to expect. 
His words run as follows :— 

‘To state in a few words the results of examina- 
tion of the whole body of Syrian readings, dis- 
tinctive and non-distinctive, the authors of the 
Syrian Text had before them documents repre- 
senting at least three earlier forms of text, Western, 
Alexandrian, and a third. Where they found 
variation, they followed different procedures in 
different places. Sometimes they transcribed un- 
changed the reading of one of the earlier texts, 
now of this, now of that. Sometimes they in like 
manner adopted exclusively one of the readings, 
but miodihed: its form. Sometimes they combined 
the readings of more than one text in various 
ways, pruning or modifying them if necessary. 
Lastly, they introduced many changes of their 
own where, so far as appears, there was no pre- 
vious variation. When the circumstances are 

* See Tregelles, The Printed Tezt of the NT, p. 184. 
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fully considered, all these processes must be recog- 
nized as natural’ (§ 165). . 

When the whole text has the appearance of 
being conflate, individual readings combining ele- 
ments which can be proved to have existed inde- 
pendently are more naturally accounted for on 
the hypothesis of Conflation than on any other. 
It would seem topoesDe to determine a iy 
what proportion of such readings we should ex- 

t to find in a e of any given length. 

r. Miller is probably right when he says, ‘I 
venture to think that, supposing for a moment the 
theory to be sound, it would not account for any 
large number of variations, but would at the best 
only be a sign or symptom found every now and 
then of the derivation attributed to the Received 
Text.’* This is exactly the impression that an 
attentive reader would receive from Dr. Hort’s 
carefully measured language in reference to them.t 

38. The last point to be examined in re to 
these readings 1s the presence or absence of ante- 
Nicene Patristic support. What has already been 
said on the principle of Genealogy will put us at the 
right point of view for appreciating the significance 
of this of our investigation. For it is clear 
that, unless we can discover some evidence external 
to the MSS for locating and dating the readings 
contained in them, we find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to make sure of the direction actually 
taken by the different streams of textual Spange. 
The primary source of such evidence is provided by 
fully verified and tested Patristic quotations. 

39. We must not, however, hide from ourselves 
the difficulty of the task. Even at the risk of some 
repetition, we must remind ourselves that it is 
always necessary, in cases where the text of a 
Father appears to agree with the Traditional Text, 
to make allowance for the possibility that that 
agreement would disappear if we had access to his 
autograph, even though there is no variation in 
the printed editions or in any of the extant MSS 
of his work. No conclusions can be based on 
such evidence unless the correctness of the read- 
ing is guaranteed by the context. 

40. Again, inap like the one before us (Mk 
1)-%), which has parallels throughout either in one 
or in both of the other Synoptics, and in which a 
considerable proportion of the variants suggest the 
influence of assimilation, it is clearly unwise to 
build any conclusions on a Patristic reference to 
the text in its assimilated form, unless the writer 
gives us independent means of determining the 
particular Gospel from which he is quoting. 

41. Again, in applying the knowledge derived 
from such evidence, after it has all our tests, 
to the interpretation of the facts of textual history 
as indicated by the Sey into which the MSS are 
observed to fall, we have to bear in mind that it is 


* Causes of Corruption, p. 270. 

¢ As curious misapprehensions are current on this point, it 
may be well to quote the sentences in full, italicizing the 
significant phrases. The reff. are to paragraphs in the Intro- 
duction. § 183, ‘The clearest evidence ... is furnished by 
conflate readings, where they exist; and in the case of some of 
the primary groupings of the textual documents of the New 
Testament they are fortunately not wanting.’ In § 165, oeacsg 
quoted, notice the words, ‘ Sometimes they combined the - 
ings of more than one Text in various ways, pruning or 
modifying them, if necessary.’ In § 185, ‘ Occasionally also the 
readings of two of the antecedent Texts were combined by simple 
or complex adaptations.’ We may also compare the language 
used in the short statement of the pringiplss of Textual Criti- 
cism printed at the end of the volume containing the text 
tp. 548, ed. minor). ‘The priority of two at least of the three 

exts just noticed to the Syrian Text is further brought to 
light by the existence of a certain number of distinctively 
Syrian readings, which prove on close examination to be due to 
a combination of the Western with the Neutral readings.’ 
The number of readings in Mk 11-8 that have a claim to be 
considered as ‘conflate’ is distinctly larger than this age 
would have led us to anticipate. But we must not forget 
that the genealogical antecederts ef the component elements 
are in some cases obscure. 
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impossible on MS evidence alone to determine 
precisely what readings, other than ‘conflate,’ are 
to be classed as distinctively Traditional—t.e. are 
ot Sia eat cra ea 

ving originated with the ‘Syrian’ revisers, 
not merely been adopted by them from some pre- 
existent text. For, as the evidence of the Latin, 
Syriac, and Egyptian versions shows, the preserva- 
tion of at least the ‘Western’ types of text in. 
Greek MSS is incomplete and fragmentary. So 
that it is tically certain that some of the 
readings which are at present attested only by 
MSS of a markedly Traditional Grae not reall 
the exclusive property of the itional T: 
They must have belonged also, at one time, to one 
or other of ita rivals. We must be Bret h there- 
fore, to make allowance for the possibility that 
some of the readings in our provisional list, and in 
any other list drawn up on the same rough-and- 
ready principle, may be ‘ Western,’ ‘ Alexandrian,’ 
or even ‘ Neutral,’ as well as ‘Syrian.’ 

42. Ante-Nicene evidence is quoted by Tischen- 
dorf or Tregelles on one side or the other in 7 out 
of the 15 readings in our list. In the first case (v.}), 
the insertion of rod before @eo%, the ante-Nicene 
evidence disappears on close examination. The 

in Irenzus which contain the clause are 


Origen. We may note, however, that Severianus 


. 108), and is also discussed at length by Dean 
urgon (Causes of Corruption, p. 111 ff., cf. Trad. 
Text, App. iv.). So in this case we have the 
advantage of a full statement of the evidence that 
can be put forward on behalf of the Traditional 
reading. It will be instructive to examine this 
statement in detail. ; 
43. Only a summary of the evidence is given in 
Trad. Text, detailed references being promised in 
Causes of Corruption. In the summary, 6 names 
appear as supporting rots xpop.: Titus of Bostra, 
Origen, Porphyry, Irenzus (p. 205), Eusebius, Am- 
brose. 7 names aren on the other side: Irenzus 
(p. 191), Origen (Cels. ii. 4; tn Joan, i. 14), Titus of 
Be stra (adv. Manich. iii. 4), Basil (adv. Eunom. ii. 
15), Serapion, Victorinus of Pettau (in Apoc. Joh.), 
Epiphanius (twice over—the second time with a 
ref, adv. Her. u. i. 51). When we come to Causes 
of Corruption we are met by a statement that 
ischendorf quotes 13 Fathers against the Tradi- 
tional reading: lrenzeus, Origen, Porphyry, Titus, 
Basil, Serapion, Epiphanius, Severianus, Victor, 
Eusebius, Victorinus, Jerome, Augustine. We 
are then told that ‘ from this list serious deductions 
must be made. Ireneus and Victor of Antioch 
are clearly with the Textus Receptus. Serapion, 
Titus, and Basil do but borrow from Origen, and 
with his argument reproduce his corrupt text of 
Mk 1%.... Victorinus and Augustine, being 
Latin writers, merely quote the Latin version, 
which is without variety of reading. There re- 
main Origen (the faulty character of whose 
codices has been remarked upon already), Por- 
hyry the heretic (who wrote a book to convict the 
Evangelists of mis-statements, and who is there- 
fore scarcely a trustworthy witness), Eusebius, 
Jerome, and Severianus. Of these, Eusebius and 
Jerome deliver it as their opinion that the nam 
of “Isaiah” had obtained admission into the text 
through the inadvertency of copyists. Is it reason- 
able, on the slender residuum of evidence, to 
insist that St. Mark has ascribed to Isaiah words 
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confessedly written by Malachi?’ The passage 
concludes with a lecture on the duty of ‘careful- 
ness‘ and ‘ honesty.’ 

44. If, in the light of this statement, we come 
back to the summary in Trad. Text, the result is 
startling. Of the 6 names quoted on behalf of the 
TR, the evidence of the first 3 in favour of the rival 
reading is discussed and discounted. But no hint 
- is given of any justification for the appearance of 
their names on the opposite side. Of the other 3, 
Ambrose is left unnoticed ; Irenseus, whose name 
appeared in the summary, like the names of Origen 
and Titus, on both sides, is boldly claimed exclu- 
sively for the TR. Of Eusebius we gather that 
he is usually ou in favour of the opposite side, 
but that he felt the difficulty of that reading so 
much that he regarded the text as corrupt. (It 
is difficult to see how he could have failed to refer 
to a difference of reading among MSS on the point 
had he been conscious that any such difference 
existed). A reference to the Latin version of 
Irenzus is rather a ‘slender residuum’ from the 
original 6, even when supplemented by a claim to 
Victor of Antioch, whose date no doubt excluded 
his name from the summary. This result, we 
may notice in passing, does not inspire confidence 
in the acc of the summary, or in the con- 
clusions built on it. But that is not the point 
immediately before us.* We must turn to a closer 
examination of the details of the evidence in the 
light of Dean Burgon’s comments upon them. 

45. The earliest witness is Irenzus. Three pas- 
sages in his writings (pp. 187, 191, 205) come up for 
consideration. Two (pp. 187, 205) are extant only 
in Latin; but, as Grabe showed (see note in Stieren), 
there is no reason to question the accuracy of the 
translation. The reading ‘in prophetis,’ for which 
they vouch, cannot have come in through the 
Latin version, and it is, besides, strongly, though 
not quite conclusively, confirmed by the context 
(p. 205). The passage on p. 191 is, fortunately, 
extant both in Greek and Latin. The Latin r 
‘in Esaia heta’ with no recorded variant. 
The Greek is attested in various ibe It is found 
in an extract from Irenseus preserved by Anastasius 

* Mr. Miller’s 80 are m 
comparison between the Patristic evidence t> be derived from 
esa ee eesti. mecpateat one 
principle which underlies this selection. Mile profess to choose 


in which ‘evidence is borne on both sides.’ But in 8 
the 80 he can find no Patristic evidence on the ‘Neo- 


gs apie ptr 
e selection is certainly not regulated consideration 
ef the distribution of MS authority. Me out ot 80 are sup- 


where the Patristic 
the uncertainty caused by the presence of 
element common Lar hear mag 


have been shown to be baseless. But we are left to divine, as 
best we may, how the collection of reff., reaching to the end of 


=e sclocty é sated in rds mich called erecial 
position was proce! ormula words w: i 
attention to fundamental importance of the fact which he 
Claimed to have observed. The reads as follows (Jnt. 
§ 162): ‘Before the middle of the third centusy, at the very 
earliest, we have no historical signs of the existence of readings. 
conflate or other, that are marked as distinctively Syrian by 
the want of attestation from groups of documents which have 
preserved the other ancient forms of text. This is a fact of t 
ificance, ascertained as it is exciueiy ely. DY external evi- 
dence, and therefore supplying an absolutely independent verifi- 
cation and extension of the results already obtained by com- 
cele gaa internal character of i as classified by 
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of Sinai. Here the reading is certainly év Ho. ry 
apop. The only recorded variant is dv Bisdw A\tywr 
"Ho. roO xpog. in a Florentine MS containing an 
extract from Anastasius. This independent con- 
firmation of the reading of the Latin version makes 
the fact that Irenzeus in this passage wrote é» 'Ho. 
TO Fpop. Es ahensaaped certain. Nor does it stand 
alone. he same passage of Irenszus is quoted 
in an anonymous scholion preserved in Evv. 237, 
238, 259 (Matthii’s d, e, a). And in each 
pecoruing to Matthai, the reading is ¢ ‘Ho. ry 
z, t is therefore not a little difficult to 
understand how Dean Burgon, in a note ore! 
based on a reference to the scholion in Ev. 238, 
should print ‘ts the prophets.’ If his translation 
is on an independent examination of the 
MS, it was unkind of him not to give a hint that 
Matthii’s transcript was in error. If not, we have 
another illustration of the danger of trusting to 
printed texte when they agree with TR. 

Mk 1? is quoted also in a short introduction to St. 
Mark, attributed in some MSS to Cyril Alex. and 
in others to Victor of Antioch, in the same form & 
"Ho. rg xpod. printed in Combefis, i. p. 436. It is 
true that Germanus (Patriarch of Constantinople, 
A.D. 715), who has drawn on this same e of 
Irenseus, writes éy rots xpod. But the natural 
suspicion that he has in this case assimilated 
the text of his author to the text with which 
he was himself familiar, is confirmed by the ob- 
servation that this same Germanus, a few lines 
earlier, in his extract, writes ro? d¢ "Incof Xprorod 
% ‘yévynors in a quotation by Ireneus of Mt 1% 
in accordance with TR, though, in view of the 
special stress laid Irenzeus on the point in a 
well-known passage (p. 204), there can be no doubt 
that the Latin version ‘Christi autem generatio’ 
preserves the text as Irenzeus wrote it. 

We may fairly, therefore, claim Irenseus as a 
witness to both readings in Mk 13. Itis, no doubt, 
strange that he should have gone from one codex to 
another and back again in less than 20 pages, but 
a similar phenomenon with regard to the read- 
ing in v.! shows that something of the kind must 
have happened. The difficulty, such as it is, 
would disappear if we might accept Dr. Hort’s 
suggestion (App. é loc.) t the whole of the 

iar passage (p. 191) was derived by Irenzeus 

m an earlier writer. As the passage contains 
the well-known argument pro m ‘the nature 
of things’ that the number of Gospels cannot be 
more or less than four, the conclusion has con- 

uences of wider interest than can attach to the 
solution of any merely textual problem. If this 
strange argument was already traditional in the 
time of Irenzus, it throws back the evidence as to 
the closing of Gospel Canon, which is rightly 
felt to be involved in its very strangeness, into 
the generation that preceded him. 

46. The next authority in point of date is Origen. 
Tischendorf gives 4 a tia . Miller’s sam- 
mary is content wi one Origen 
deals expressly with the problem of the composite 
quotation. He does not regard the difficulty as 
serious, He writes (4%): S00 rpodyrelas éy dcadébpoc: 
elpnudvas roxas bd 8b0 7s, Ge els by curdyw 
werolnxe’ caus yéyp. éy "Ho. His evidence is dis- 
counted by Dean Burgon on the ground that his 
codices were bad. As this condemnation is based 
mainly on the fact that his quotations constantly 
support ‘the few’ against ‘the many,’ it need not 
delay us at this ate The significant fact for us 
is that the MSS by Origen at different periods 
during the long oourse of his literary activity 
(d. 248) in different centres of Church life read 
uniformly ’He. rg xpod. 

47. The next witness is Porphyry, the Neo- 
Platonist philosopher, a leading opponent of Chris- 
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tianity from the standpoint of philosophic paganism, 
who endeavoured, among other things, to confute 
Christians out of their own Gospels. These facts 
must, of course, be taken into consideration in 
estimating his evidence, and no doubt they would 
mahe him ‘scarcely a trustworthy witness’ on 
a question of Christian doctrine. But it is dif- 
ficult to see that they invalidate his testimony 
on a simple question of fact. Indeed the char- 
acter of the work in which the quotation occurs 
offers the strongest possible guarantee that he 
found éy 'Ho. rq xpog. in his copy of the Gospels. 
It is impossible to suppose that he invented it 
in order to create a ditliculty. The retort to 
which he would have exposed himself would 
have been too obvious and too crushing. As it is, 
it is not easy to see how, if his opponents were 
familiar with the existence of the alternative 
reading, they should not have mentioned it in 
reply. Controversialists find it ditficult to resist 
the temptation to accuse an opponent of corrupting 
the text, when he follows a reading to which they 
are unaccustomed. However easy, therefore, it 
may be, after the approved style of forensic ora- 
tory, to discredit the character of this witness, 
if one find his evidence inconvenient, we have in 
this instance a strong guarantee that he gives a 
true report of what he has seen, and the most 
venerated names in Church history can do no 
more. Dean Burgon himself has no scruples about 
appealing to this same extract from Porphyry for 
evidence in mapper’ of a Traditional reading (7rad. 
Text, p. 286). It would not be easy to find a better 
illustration of the fact that the help to be derived 
from Patristic quotations in elucidating the course 
of Textual] History has nothing whatever to do with 
the personal ‘respectability’ of the writer from whom 
itis taken. It is determined entirely by the more 
tangible considerations of his locality and his date. 
48. The other authorities quoted on this text 
are not included in the chronological limits within 
which our examination is at present confined. 
we must not delay upon them, except to notice 
that, when a later writer embodies in his own work 
thoughts derived from one of his tear i his 
evidence is not necessarily worthless. If he re- 
ts an argument which deals directly with the 
culty inherent in a particular reading, the 
adoption of the argument will he evidence of the 
continued prevalence of the reading. In any case, 
we shall have a fresh assurance that the text of 
his predecessor has been accurately preserved. 
For instance, Victor of Antioch, as preserved in 
the catena edited by Possinus, adopts Origen’s 
explanation of the difficulty caused by the reading 
dv 'Ho. rp rpod. ‘émcreudpuevos oby 6 ebayyeXorhs ws brd 
Hoatlov elpnyévas ras d00 xphoes wapéOnxer.’ The fact 
that in the same catena the text of Victor’s quota- 
tion from St. Mark contains the reading éy roils 
spopyras (Trad. Text, p. 285), is therefore only a 
fresh instance of the necessity for caution in 
accepting any reading which reproduces the Tradi- 
tional Text. Again, Basil’s words seem to Dean 
Burgon to reflect Origen. They present also re- 
markable affinities with Irenzus. In either case, 
and st poaeal in the latter, the confirmation of 
his predecessor’s text should not he overlooked.* 
49. The next point of reading that we have to 
consider is the presence or absence of &umxpocdév 
gov. The omission is supported by Irenzeus. The 


* The passage in Basi] runs as follows: é «iy Mardaios rH6 xara 
chpna ytrvvijcus iknyntis yivorsy és avris gneiv’ Bifdos ysvicses 
"Inved Xprrved viet Aafid, viev "ABpaku. ‘O 3i Mapxes k&pyty rev 
sbayysriou cb" learvred weweinnt xtpvype siwar Apr) sev stayytiiov 
"Ievet Xpirved xabds yiypawra: iv ‘He. ca wpeg. Sur) Bourves 
a.¢.2. In Irensus we a > MarOases a yy xavis cvOpwwer aire 
ylvonesy supore Aiven’ BiBros yeviesn “Iveou Xpirrev viev Aehsid, 
wet “Afpadus. mal Tov 33 [Ineov) Xpsrved 4 yivrners eftas Fy° 
drlpemriuepger oly od siayyituer revre . . . Mapues 33 dad ved 
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passage (p. 187) is known only in Latin. But 
there is evidence in the context to show that the 
translator is at any rate not mechanically substi- 
tuting the Latin version, with which he must have 
been familiar, for the Greek text in front of him. 
For this is the first of the two passages in which 
he gives ‘in prophetis,’ when the uniform reading 
of the Latin versions is ‘in Esasa propheta.’ We 
may fairly therefore assume that umpoobéy cov was 
wanting also in the Greek of Irenzeus. Origen 
in one place (4) calls special attention to the 
absence of the words from the quotation as given 
by St. Mark. We are quite justified, therefore, 
in refusing to accept the reference to St. Mark 
as printed on the preceding page (4!*) in support 
of the inclusion of the words. Of the 2 other 
passages in Origen quoted in favour of the words, 
one (37%) is hart a direct quotation from the 
prophet, in the other (1) there is nothing in the 
context to decide whether the words did or did not 
stand as part of the quotation as Origen made it. 
The ein Eus, “= @, which is also quoted on 
the same side, is really indecisive. He gives the 
quotation at length from the Proppet, and then 
tells us that Mk. makes use of it. He does not 
write out Mk.’s text at length. 

50. In no other case is any ante-Nicene evidence 
alleged in favour of the Traditional side of any of 
our 16 readings. In v.‘* the ‘ Western’ Text is sup- 
ported by Eus*™, In v.5 Origen 41-18% Eug%= 
are quoted against the TR, and in v.® Origen and 
in v.47 Origen and Eus“™ reappear against it. 
In 8 out of the 16 no ante-Nicene evidence is 
alleged on either side. 

To sum up our results. The comparative weak- 
ness of the Trad. Text in ante-Nicene support is 
obvious at the first glance. The only i it 
can muster that will stand examination is Irenzus 
in 2 places out of 3 on v.%, and possibly one passage 
in Origen on v.?. 

51. Before we can decide whether this support is 
wholly lacking to the ‘distinctively Syrian’ read- 
ings, we shall have to consider more closely the 
attestation and the internal characteristics of the 
readings in v.* and v.*. In regard to v.%, it is 
certainly remarkable that the reading év rois xpod., 
if not genuine, must be a deliberate emendation of 
the text, of a bolder type than the other readings 
of the group, and quite in the ‘Western’ spirit. 
When we aad to this that Irenseus is one of the 
most constant supporters of the ‘Western’ Text, 
it will not seem unreasonable to class this rhaeblaey | 
provisionally as an early ‘ Western’ reading 0 
exceptionally limited circulation, which was - 
wards taken up into the ‘Syrian’ Text. We shall 
thus cease to regard it as ‘distinctively Syrian.’ 
In v.’, if the reading in Orig. 1 be accepted, 
there would be nothing unnatural in classing it as 
Alexandrian. It is attested by A, one of the small 
group which, as we shall see, have a large Alex- 
andrian element in this Gospel. It also may dis- 
appear from the ‘ distinctive y Syrian’ list. 

o much then for the ante-Nicene evidence. The 
passages clearly do not afford sufficient ground for 
any wide iieeeveer tie But enough has been 
said to illlustrate the method of investigation 
which has to be followed, and the results as far 
as they go are in general agreement with what 
Dr. Hort’s words would lead us to expect. __ 

52. We have now completed our examination of 


ous Iwibvwes ves &rOphores cis apex 
ee "Aprn ved suayytdion lared Xposed bg yiyparras 
¥ CF. Ted FT; 


oo # peg. 
It should be noticed that Basil here passes pon, Sr from the 
mention of the prope name to the quotation which is taken 


Wpodntixey wrpares rev it 


from him—omitting the intervening quotation from 


In this he is sup by Epiphanius and Victorinus. It seems 
hen aaa that this represents another attempt to escape the 
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the distinctively Syrian readings under the different 
heads suggested by Dr. Hort’s analysis, §§ 132-168. 
And we have before us examples which will help to 
give ‘actuality’ to most of the different classes of 
phenomena to which he calls attention. We are 
therefore in a ition to estimate to some extent 
the strength of the case against the Traditional 
Text. If this passage be, as there is no reason to 
doubt, a fair specimen of the general character of 
that text, as indicated by the internal evidence of 
its ‘ distinctive readings,’ if some of those readings 
are ‘conflate,’ if they prove on careful examination 
te be destitute of ante-Nicene support, we can 
understand why critics should be driven to the 
vonclusion that, in spite of the vast number of 
witnesses that support Traditional readings, the 
true text must be sought elsewhere. We can see 
also in its true proportions the nature of the 
issues at stake between the rival schools. In the 
vast majority of cases the differences relate to 
points in themselves exceedingly minute and 
trivial —the loss or the preservation of delicate 
distinctions in style and phraseology between 
different Evangelists, the question whether a par- 
ticular saying of our Lord is recorded by one 
witness or by two; at the highest, whether 
narratives of incidents or recorded words which 
admittedly embody traditions of the Apostolic 
period, and have the sanction of centuries of 
ecclesiastical use, were or were not actually in- 
corporated by the Evangelists themselves in the 
Gos re that they ae hore 
. Again, a careful comparison of these ings 
with their rivals will help us to understand why 
it has now come to be admitted on both sides that 
the differences between the Traditional Text and 
the ‘Neutral’ or the ‘Western’ cannot be explained 
as due merely to the normal accidents of trans- 
mission. The changes bear too clearly stamped 
upon them the marks of method and deliberation, 
and have been carried out too consistently, not to 
be the result of design. Dr. Hort expressed his 
opinion on this point with remarkable boldness and 
precision, asserting that a thorough examination 
of the facts pointed not to one only, but to two 
careful revisions under editorial supervision—the 
first after the death of Origen, and the second about 
the middle of the 4th century. This second revision 
he saw reason, as has been already pointed out, to 
connect with the Church of Antioch. None of his 
conclusions has roused so much scorn and indigna- 
tion among his opponents, or has been so unspar- 
ingly denounced as groundless and visionary. But 
time and further study under the stimulus of oon- 
treversy have brought a more intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the phenomena, Dean Burgon (Trad. Tezt, 
p. 234), though ‘not so simple as to pretend to fix 
the precise date and assign a definite locality to 
the fontal source, or sources, of our lexi 
and distress,’ yet suspects ‘ that in the little hand- 
ful of authorities which have acquired such a 
notoriety in the annals of recent Textual Criticism, 
at the head of which stand Codices B and X, 
* Dr. Salmon seems to do to the attitude of 
WH on this last t. Itis true, in a sense, that, as he sa 
ple, they inv the subject merely asa ‘literary pro 
.” It ie difficult to see how, if their work was to ha 


ve 
scientific value, and to e materials on which a student of 


provid 
the Apostolic age can work with confidence, they could have 


done otherwise. All considerations of immediate edification 
had to be rigo excluded. At the same time they would be 


in nets tesailiee places ioe public use. At the same time, the 
ue warning of the difference in authentication 
between these passages and their surroundings. 
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are to be recognized the characteristic features 
of a lost family of (once well-known) 2nd or 3rd 
cent. documents, which owed their existence to the 
misguided zeal of some well-intentioned but utterly 
incompetent persons who devoted themselves to the 
task of correcting the Text of Scripture, but were 
entirely unfit for the undertaking.’ Mr. Miller sees 
reason to place this editorial activity at an even 


earlier period (Causes of Corr. p. 22, note); ‘Iam 
inclined to believe that, in the age immediately 
succeeding the apostles, some person or persons 
of great influence and authority executed a Re- 


vision of the NT, and gave the world the result 
of such labours in a ‘‘corrected Text.” The guiding 
pane seems to have been to seek to abridge the 

ext, to lop off whatever seemed redundant, or 
which might in any way be spared, and to elimi- 
nate from one Gospel whatever ex pressions occurred 
elsewhere in another Gospel. Clauses which slightly 
obscured the speaker’s meaning, or which seemed to 
hang loose at the end of a sentence, or which intro- 
duced a consideration of difticulty,—words which 
interfered with the easy flow of a sentence, — 
everything of this kind, such a person seems to 
have felt at Jiberty to discard. But, what is more 
serious, passages which occasioned some difficulty, 
as the pericope de adultera; physical perplexity, 
as the troubling of the water ; spiritual revulsion, 
as the agony in the garden, these the reviser 
or revisers seem to have judged it safest simply to 
eliminate. It is difficult to understand how any 
persons in their senses could have so acted by the 
sacred deposit ; but it does not seem improbable 
that at some very remote period there were found 
some who did act in some such way. Let it be 
observed, sectubid that, unlike ep critics, I do 
not base my real argument upon what appears to 
me to be a not unlikely su position.’ i 

54. When we add to this that the result of the revi- 
sion was to produce ‘a Thucydidean compactness, 
condensed and well pruned according to the fastidi- 
ous taste of the study,’ ‘exactly that which does 
not in the long-run take with people who are versed 
in the habits of ordinary life“ (Trad. Text, p. 291), 
we have a picture of the characteristic diff Eraiibes 
between the rival texts, the main outlines of 
which it would be difficult to improve, blurred 
though they are in parts by a failure to dis- 
criminate between features peculiar to the Western 
and features belonging to both the Western and the 
Neutral types. Students may safely be left to de- 
cide for themselves between the rival methods of 
explainin ze character and accounting for the 
origin of these differences. 

t is true that in neither case has any record of 
this work of revision survived in historical tradi- 
tion. Mr. Burkitt,* however, has shown, by re- 
ference to a far more complete transformation in 
a biblical text—the exchange of the LXX version 
of Daniel for Theodotion’s by the Church of Africa 
during the 3rd cent.—that no conclusion unfavour- 
oo to Dr. Hort’s hypothesis can be based on this 

ence. 

65. For the sub-Apostolic period, to which Mr. 
Miller would relegate us, historical evidence is at its 
scantiest, so that the absence of any allusion to the 
revision which he postulates has virtually no weight 
at all. Such writings, however, as have survived 
to show what manner of men the Church produced 
during that period do not indicate any very blah 


degree of mae | wer or intellectual distinc- 
tion. What a delightful surprise it would be, 
if among the Egyptian papyri even a fragment 
could come to light representing oe a work 
by some leading member of this early - second- 
century school of critics, who, unlike any othez 
Greek writers of their time, loved Thucydidean 
* The Old Latin and the Itala, pp. 7, 8 
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compactness of style, not wisely, indeed, if it 


betrayed them into tampering with the text of 
Scripture, but with a masterful power of reproduc- 
ing it, and who anticipated by seventeen centuries 
modern scientific perplexities. It might do far 
more to shake the foundations of Dr. Hort’s posi- 
tion than the discovery of the early history of the 
cursive script, which seems to Mr. Miller so clear 
a pivot that the world is drifting away from his 
opponents (Trad. Text, p. 238 f.). 

56. The points that remain under this head de- 
mand reverent handling. They belong to that 
side of the subject where the textual critic is bound 
to give an account of the position that he occupies 
on fundamental articles of Christian faith. Dean 
Burgon claims that faith in the Inspiration of 
Scripture carries with it, as a corollary, faith in a 
special Providence watching over the transmission 
of the text, and that the same ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion which guarantees the list of books which are 
to be accepted as Canonical must be held also to 
guarantee the type of text which all believers in 
the authority of the Church are bound to uphold 
(Trad. Text, ch. 1). 

57. Let us take these points in order. If there is 
one doctrine more than another that has in the 
Providence of God been forced on the attention of 
Christian students during the course of the last 
century, it is the doctrine of Inspiration. And if 
any result with regard to it may claim to be 
established by the trial through which God has 
seen fit to test and discipline the faith of those 
that believe in Him, it is surely this: that there 
is no subject on which a non arguments are 80 
liable to be upset when they are brought to the 
test of facts. Here as elsewhere we are forced to 
acknowledge that God’s ways are not as our ways. 
The course of events has followed again and again 
a very different line from that which we should 
naturally have anticipated. And while we may, 
I think, confidently attirm that the result of this 
last century of freest discussion has been to deepen 
and strenythen the faith of men in the reality of 
the inspiration of the Prophets of the Old Cove- 
nant, and of the Apostles and Evangelists of the 
New, it has shown that there is no royal road to 
the discovery of the laws by which Inspiration 
works, except through the most patient and atten- 
tive study of the books which owe their form and 
their contents to its influence. 

58. The Church in the 2nd cent. was led by pro- 
cesses, which we have no reason to distrust because 
they were to a large extent ‘instinctive,’to make a 
provisional selection of the books that had a claim 
to be regarded as Canonical. The list of books 
‘of whose authority was never any doubt in the 
Church,’ is amply sufficient as a standard by which 
we can estimate the claims of those whose creden- 
tials are lesscomplete. Centuries of pious use and 
devout meditation, even if sometimes ‘not accord- 
ing to knowledge,’ have shown the rich stores of 
spiritual fruit which can be drawn from them. 

ut the Church, as a whole, has never attempted 
to put forward an authoritative definition of In- 
spiration. This being so, we are clearly not ina 
position to formulate any theory with regard to 
the course which the Providence of God may be 
assumed to have followed in regard to the preserva- 
tion, in literal exactness through the ages, of the 
text as it left the hands of the inspired writers. 
Even the languages in which the books are written 
are living languages no more. Not one Christian 
in 10,000 can read either Testament in the original. 
We have therefore no grounds a priori to expect 
that kind of accuracy in the Traditional Text 
which Dean Burgon would postulate for it. 

59. ‘ But,’ it will be said, ‘ you must at least admit 
that the claims of the Traditional Text on our 
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acceptance rest on the same Charch authority that 
guarantees the Canon.’ Supposing the contention 
to be true, the patent differences which exist to-day 
in point of actual content between the Greek, 
Latin, Syriac, and English Bibles would show that 
we must expect to find in Textual Criticism, as we 
find in re to the contents of the Canon, many 
questions which cannot be foreclosed by an appeal 
to ‘authority.” The text recognized by the most 
explicit conciliar decision as alone authoritative 
for the Latin part of Western Christendom is 
fundamentally distinct from that for which Dean 
Burgon claims the prescriptive sanction of undis- 
puted and unive possession. But the con- 
tention itself will not bear examination. The 
differences of use between the different centres of 
Christendom in regard to the contents of the Canon 
at the beginning of the 4th cent. were perfectly 
definite, and the problems arising out of the 
differences claimed immediate and special atten- 
tion. The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius is 
& permanent memorial of the interest taken in 
them, and of the general principles that were 
applied, at least in some quarters, to their solu- 
tion. But there is nothing even remotely parallel 
to this in regard to the development of thought on 
the problems of Textual Criticism. If it is true, as 
Dean Burgon asserts (Trad. Text, p. 11), ‘that in 
the time of Origen the first paneiee of the science 
were not understood,’ it would hardly be rash to 
hazard the assertion that Origen at least shows 
more interest in the subject, and takes more puins 
to compare the readings of different MSS, and to 
mention any variants that he found existing, than 
all the Greek Fathers from Athanasius to Chry- 
sostom put together. * 

It would indeed be strange if, in the stress of 
the battles which they had to fight for the defence 
and elucidation of the fundamental verities of the 
Christian faith, the great protagonists of the 
Nicene period and of that which immediately suc- 
ceeded it, had had time to spare for such compara- 
tive minutis. And, unless it can be proved that 
they ever took more than an occasional and passing 
interest in the question, what is it but a gross 
abuse of a great principle to appeal to their autho- 
rity in a matter like this, as if it stood on the same 
level as their authority on the great problems which 
we may well believe they were raised up by God 
to solve for the guidance, not of their own genera- 
tion only but me all the generations that were to 
come after them ? 


60. We must pass on now to examine such speci- 
mens as the same passage (Mk 1'-*) provides of 
characteristic readings belonging to the other, and, 
if the conclusion we have reached with regard to 
the Traditional Text be right, presumably earlier 
types of text. a 

The first of these to attract attention is the 
‘Western.’ It will be worth while to print the list 
in extenso, marking the readings which it shares 
with other types. 

(1) V.2 ws for xaéws, also Syrian. 
(2) are éyé, also Neutral. Ins. Syr. and 


ex. 
(3) V.8 rod Geod qudy or Sua» for atrod, with 
further addition from the prophet 


in c. 
(4) V.4 dv ri éphuy Barrlfer cal xnptoowr for 6 8. 
éy Ty ép. Knp. 

* The prima facte grounds for this assertion are strong enough 
to justify its being put forward for examination. Unfortunately, 
no systematic coflection has yet been made of the materials by 
which it could be tested. The list of reff. to passages in the 
Fathers in which express reference is made to arz:7- pace, which 
Nestle has compil ehh Appendix ti.) ve Faia rial 
Apparatus Criticus, is a preliminary step of great importance 
It is much to be hoped the matter will not be allowed te 
rest there. 
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(5) V.5 é “lopSdry for é» 7G ’I. rorduy with 
transp. of vr’ avrod. 


(6) V.® 8€ for xal, also Syr 


ian. 
(7) Vv.©* completely recast (see above). Chiefly 
assimilation to rallels in other 
Ssospels. Note, however, déppyy (= 
déppr) for tplxas. : 
(8) vie rats nuépass exeivccs for Ex. T. tpt 
(9) V. om. evdus. 
(10) V.2 dvuypuévous for oxifoudrvous. 
(11) V. eds ai re also Neutral. Against Syr. 
an ex. 
(12) V." om. éyévero. 
(13) V.33 add 7d &ytor. 
(14) V.22 éxBddAXe adréy for adr. éxB. 
(15) V.% sépas recoapdxorra for reoo. hu. Assimi- 


lation. 
(16) V.™ xai og 3é, alao Neutral. Against Syr. 
an 


Alex. 
(17) V.%4 add ris BactAtelas, also Syr. Assimila- 
tion. 
(18) V.¥5 Aéywr perhaps for cai Ad-ywr. 
(19) V.% wxewAhpwrra: ol xatpol for wer. 5 xacpéds. 
(20) V.%8 atroé for Diuwvos. 
(21) V.% wdvra for 7rd dixrva. Assimilation. 
(22) V.™ #xorobvOncay airy for dwriOov dxrlow abros. 
(23) V.™ elcerxopedvovro for ciowopevovras. 
(24) V.™ add adrovs after ddidacxer. 
(25) V.# om. xal. 
(26) V.*% om. ed6us. 
(27) V.% om. adrap. 
(28) V.*% om. 6 ‘Incods. 
(29) V.* roi d»@pwrovu for atrod. 
V.* add rveiua dxdbaprov, 
(30) V.% Recast (see above). Note xpdfas (cf. 
Syrian) for gwvjjcar, and dré for é. 
(31) V.7 ga atrots, with Syrian and perhaps 
ex. 

(32) V.2 is 4 didaxh dxelyn 7 xauvh abrn f etovela 
for ri éorw roiro; Sdaxh xatyh car’ 
ctouciay. 

(33) V.% om. ravraxod, with Syrian. 

To these we should probably add, as we have 

peen— 

(1>) V.2 é rots xpogras for év Ho. rg wpod. 

61. The difference in general character between 
these readings and the ‘ distinctively Syrian’ series 
is obvious. Without for the most seriously 
affecting the sense, they yet show, if we take the 
Neutral text as our standard, a remarkable freedom 
in altering the form of expression, ‘the love of 
paraphrase,’ which Dr. Hort's description (§ 173 f.) 
would have led us to anticipate. And in most 
cases, as we have seen, there is little doubt that 
the change was made by the ‘ Western’ scribe. 
This fact will help us to realize the true character 
of a reading such as dépp in (7), which, if it stood 
alone, or was suppo only by one or two carefully 
chosen examples, might quite easily appear un- 
questionably original, or, at least, a correction due 
to the author himself. It is in itself casera | 

i and appropriate. And, if we were deal- 
ing with the work of scribes of a normal type, we 
should say at once that they could not have had 
either the inclination or the capacity to invent it. 
But the matter presents a different aspect where 
we find in the same company readings like (29) roi 
éxOpdirou for atrof, (20) avroo for Sluwvos, (21) rdvra 
for rd Slarva, (22) Axodovnoar for arjrOor éxrlow, (30) 
2 a ay for dwrijcay, (10) Fvvypuévous for oxttouévous. 

ere is no such ground for attributing these to 
the hand of the author. And a scribe capable of 
introducing them may well have been capable of 
changing rplyas to 3éppv if the word occurred to 
him. is assumption is strengthened when we 
note that this spirit of licence has affected not 
single words only but whole sentences, e.g. (7) (30) 
(82); where, in like manner, it would seem im- 


solution, and we shall 
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possible to attribute the readings to a revision by 
the author himself. 

This case, we may notice in passing, is a good 
example of the importance of attending to what 
Dr. Hort called the ‘Internal Evidence of Docu- 
ments,’ before deciding finally on particular read- 
in No conclusion can safely be built on a mere 
selection of readings, however striking in them- 
selves, * 

62. The general character of these readings, then, 
is not such as to inspire confidence. It is not likely 
that any editor will be found to accept them as a 
whole, and construct his text throughout from the 
documents that contain them. Editions, indeed, 
like Professor Blass’s edition of the Acts and St. 
Luke, which enable the two recensions to be 
studied side by side, supply a real need. At the 
same time, the character of these readings, and 
the very early date at which they must all have 
originated, will ensure for them a large share 
of attention. Certainly, the most fruitful work 
that has been done in this department of Textual 
Criticism in recent years, if we except the closely 
kindred work done by Professor Sanday and Mr. 
Burkitt on the early history of the Latin Version, 
is work that has been devoted to the investigation 
of their origin. The first step was taken by Mr. 
Rendel Harris in the ‘Study of the Codex ? 
printed in the series of Cambridge Texts and 
Studies in 1891. The thesis of this stimulating 
but inconclusive essay was that the origin of the 

uliar readings in the Greek text of Codex 
zee, the primary authority for the Western Text 
in its Greek dress, can be traced to the influence of 
the Latin version that accompanied it in various 
stages of its history. At the same time, he claimed 
to trace the Latin version, in the form in which it 
has accompanied D, back to Carthage early in the 
2nd century. One direct result of his work was the 
pubiceton of two vols. by Dr. Chase on ‘The Old 
yriac element in Codex Beze’ and ‘The Syro- 
Latin Text of the Gospels,’ in which he collects the 
evidence in support of the thesis that the true 
source of the peculiar elements in the Bezan text 
is to be found, not in Latin but in Syriac. And 
he emphasized, following a suggestion thrown out 
by Dr. Sanday in a review of Rendel Harris, 
the claims of Antioch as the centre from which 
this influence had spread. It is difficult to doubt 
that the swing of the pendulum will ultimately 
bring us back to a simpler, if more commonplace, 
content to believe that 
the bulk of the Western readings originated in 
Greek, excepting those which may fairly be re- 
as individualisms of D. The influence of 
yriac can hardly have been more than occasional 
and spasmodic. If the suggestion with regard to 
Antioch can be established, important consequences 
will flow from it. It would be rash, perhaps, to say 
more at present.t In any case, it is in strikin 
agreement with the opinion expressed by W 
(§ 153): ‘On the whole, we are disposed to suspect 
that the ‘‘ Western ” Text took its rise in North- 
Western Syria or Asia Minor, and that it was 
soon carried to Rome, and thence spread in dif- 
ferent directions to North Africa and most of the 
countries of Europe. From North-Western Syria 
it would easily through Palestine and Egypt 
to Ethiopia. But this is at present hardly more 
than a speculation; nor do any critical results 
depend upon it.’ It is interesting, however, to 
notice that, as Mr. Lake has pointed out in his 
little book on the Text of NT (p. 89), this view 


* This caution is specially necessary in judging of any list of 
readings which from the nature of the case can consist onlv of 
spec mene: 6.9. in Blass’s article on ‘The Western Text of St 

ark,’ and in Nestle’s ‘ Critical Notes on various Passages.’ 

See esp. Chase, Tezt, p. 141. 
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would at the same time satisfactorily account for 
most of the phenomena in the remarkable series 
of interpolations in Acts which Prof. Ramsay has 
sought to elucidate. 

63. A further question, of some importance with 
regard to this class of readings, still remains. 
Even if it be granted that, as a whole, the 
‘Western’ represents an aberrant type of text, 
‘it does not follow,’ as WH themselves point out, 
(§ 237), ‘that none of its distinctive readings are 
original.’ The special class of ‘Western non- 
Interpolations’ to which they called attention may 
or may not be rded as favourable specimens. 
At any rate they show that WH did not start, as 
Dr. Salmon’s humorous illustration might lead the 
unwary to conclude, with an invincible prejudice 

inst any reading that might be called ‘ Western.’ 

e fact is that their uniform habit, in their pre- 
liminary examination of the text of each book of 
NT, was to make a list of all the Western read- 
ings that were not obvious corruptions. In Mk. 
more than 200 such readings were tabulated. The 
list so made was then subjected to repeated re- 
visions, and no reading of any interest was 
over without full consideration. In Mk. more than 
60 of these readings were recorded in their first 
edition under one form of notation or other on the 
same e as the text. In the smaller edition 
12 rank as strictly alternative hae: fe 51 are 
epee as Noteworthy Rejected Readings in a 
ist at the end of the volume. Whether this list 
would have received large additions had they had 
access to Syr-sin is an interesting question on which 
something must be said presently. The only point 
which it is worth while to emphasize at this stage 
is this. They state expressly that they were not 
prevented by any genea ogical considerations from 
accepting any ‘Western’ reading. Only, they 
found very few that seemed to them commended 


by internal evidence (§§ 269-273). 
We ue pone for the present the que 
raised by Mr. Burkitt,t whether we are bound to 


attach such weight to the demonstrable antiquity 
of the readings ne ecg by a combination of the 
earliest Syriac and the earliest Latin authorities 
as to enable us to dispense with the necessity of 
applying the test of ‘the Internal Evidence of 
ocuments’ to the readings of this as of any other 
group, before taking it as the foundation for a 
reconstruction of the text. 

64. The Alexandrian readings in our are 
few, but thoroughly representative of the class. 
They include— 

(1) The insertion of xal before xnptoowr in v.*‘. 

(2) The omission of elcedOdy, with various 
rearrangements of the words in v.™, 

(3) The insertion of "Ea in v.™. 

(4) of8auer for olda in the same verse. 

To these we should add— 

(5) V.* ins, éyw, also Syrian. 

(6) V."4 8 for xal, also Syrian. 

(7) V.% axpds adrots, perhaps Alex. as well as 
Western and Syrian. 

These readings are relatively far less numerous 
and less startling than the ‘ Western,’ and in con- 
sequence their identification by WH as a dis- 
tinct class was a triumph of delicate and patient 
analysis,t and writers who are not alive to the 
necessity for finding a clue through the maze of 
the concordia discors of the small group of demon- 
strably early authorities, still find it possible and 

* See esp. Dr. Ohase’s note, tid. p. 180. 

¢ Introd. to Barnard's Biblical Text of Clement, p. xvii ff. 

t It is important to bear in mind the fact, to which attention 
has already been called, that the discovery was only rendered 
possible by the help in different ways of both xand B. Gries- 
bach, therefore, whom we might naturally have expected to 


lead the way in this as in other directions, had not the materials 
oa whieh to show his skill as a p.oneer. 
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convenient to despise the evidence on which this 
part of WH’s classification rests. No one, however, 
who will be at the pains to study the readings of 
the group NCLA through the rest of the Gospel 
will doubt either the soundness or the importance 
of the conclusion. WH tabulate upwards of 70 
exaniples, printing 1] either in text or margin ; see 
121.4. 45 36.7 48 g2l. 2% 108 112 15!, The readings 
similarly treated, 3'7 4% 5% 61+ 9. % 99.3 19% 154, 
seem to differ from these only by the fact that they 
were adopted by the Syrian revisera. We must 
not, however, forget that these are all picked 
specimens, and cannot be fairly judged apart from 
their companions. 

65. The results of our examination were not 
favourable to the genuineness of any of the 6 
(or 7) examples that are immediately before us, 
Our study will, however, help us to appreciate the 
accuracy of WH’s sketch of the general character- 
istics of the class (§ 183). ‘The changes made 
have usually more to do with language than 
matter, and are marked by an effort after correct- 
ness of phrase. They are evidently the work of 
careful fcisurely hands, and not seldom display a 
delicate philological tact which unavoidably lends 
them at first sight a deceptive appearance of origin- 
ality.’ ‘Some of the modes of change descri 
above as belonging to seal ar paraphrase occur as 
distinctly here as in the Western texts, though as 
a rule much more sparingly ; and the various forms 
of assimilation, especially harmonistic alteration 
and interpolation in the Gospels, recur likewise, 
and at times are carried out in a very skilful 
manner.’ 

The eiga in v.‘ is an excellent specimen of 
the class referred to in the closing sentence of 
§ 184: ‘The most instructive distributions, as ex- 
hibiting distinctly the residual Be -Syrian text, 
which 1s neither Western nor Alexandrian, are 
those produced by the simultaneous aberration of 
the Western and Alexandrian texts, especially 
when they severally exhibit independent modes of 
easing an anperent difficulty in the text ante- 
cedent to both.’ 

66. The subsidiary attestation that they receive 
both from versions and from ante-Nicene Patristic 
quotations is remarkable. 

In (1) they have the support of the Bohairic. 

In (2) (in one form or pga of Boh Syr-sin 
a some old Latin MSS, besides Origen in 4 

aces, 

P In (3) they are supported by Origen and 
Eusebius. 


tin (4) by Boh Orig* Bus’, besides Origi*? Iren'*? 
rt. 


) 
In (5) by Orig ? Eus. 
In (6) by Orig on 


67. We come now to the last and in many respects 
the most difficult part of our task—the examina- 
tion of the evidence for ‘the residual pre-Syrian 
Text, which is neither Western nor Alexandrian,’ 
and to which in serge peop WH gave, as we 
have seen, the name ‘Neutral.’ The specimens 
pelore us, with the authorities attesting 
these— 


em, are 


(1) V.2 rg ’Ho. re zpod., NB(D)LA 1 38 Latt 
Syr-vg B h: Orig Iren* Porph. 

(2) V.2 om. éyé, BD am fu Syr-vg Boh: Iren 
Orig } Tert. 

"I. 6 Bawritwy év ry ép. xnptocws, B 83. 

vr’ airoi after é8arr., BL 33 (N 69). 

xal for 5é, NBL 33 Lat-vg bd ff! g! Boh 

6’Iw. for ’Iw., NBPL al® 1 69. 

om. uévy, NBL 33 69: Orig. 

om. év, 1° NBAH 33 al® Lat-vg: Orig. 

om. é», 2° BL b Lat-vg. 


(9) V.8 
els for ér’, BD 69 a 8. 


(10) V. 
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(11) V.% reocap. tu. for ty. reoo., NBL 33: Orig 
E 


us. 

(12) V.*4 xal for 8¢, BD# a (c) Boh 2. 

(13) V.* om. rijs Bacitelas, NBL 1 33 69 be ff? 
Boh Syr-sin: Orig. 

(14) V.26 Siuwrvos, NBLM (a Boh AE? A 1 69). 

(15) V.28 dudiBddAovras without add., NBL 33. 

(16) V.¥% om. a’réy, NBCL ff! g? Lat-vg Boh (D). 

(17) V.™ mpopes éAlyor, BDL labtt*® Syr-vg 


(18) V.% om. airdy, NABC*DL Latt Boh. 

(19) V.* add ed6vs, NBL 133 Boh: Orig. 

(20) V.* om. "Ea, NBD Latt S Sie Sera 

(21) V.*% gwrijcay for cpdtavy, NBL 33: Orig. 

(22) V.™ adrovs for rpds airo’s, NB (b e fF? q). 

(23) V.2 #f dori rotro; didaxh xawh car’ eovclay, 

NBL (1) 33 Boh. 

(24) V.® «al for 5é, NBCDLAM 33. 

(25) V.% add rayraxov, BC(N°L) 69 b e 9 Boh. 

68. The internal evidence, as we have seen, is 
strongly in favour of the ‘ Neutral’ Text in many 
of these cases. none is it clearly unfavour- 
able. What are we to say of the documents by 
which it is supported ? 

The first point that will strike us as we 
through the list is the variation in size in the 
attesting groups. At times, e.g., (1) we have an 
array as strong and varied in its contents as we 
could desire, including 7 good MSS, all the early 
Versions, and abundant ante-Nicene Patristic evi- 
dence. Side by side with this we find iu (3) only 
one uncial and one cursive. In fact the only 
constant supporter of the whole series of readings 
is the single uncial MS, B. Clearly we must test 
our ground most carefully if we are to rest securely 
on evidence that is liable from time to time to be 
reduced to such slender proportions. 

69. What, then, is the real foundation for the 
authority which WH claim for B? 

us, on 
claim 


First and foremost it rests, they tell 
‘Internal Evidence of Readings.’* The 
that the great majority of readings, even when but 
slenderly supported, approve themselves as genu- 
ine after repeated examination. The 25 examples 
before us certainly tend to confirm this judgment. 
The case does not, however, rest purely on inter- 
nal considerations. It is confirmed, so far as the 
evidence at our disposal will enable us to speak, 
by ‘ genealogy.’ In this connexion the reading in 
v.* is once more most instructive. It supplies us 
with a clear proof of the existence of a third t 
of text distinct alike from the Western and Alex- 
andrian, and presenting a reading which may well 
explain the origin of both, and it helps us to ap- 
preciate the significance of the fact that in other 
cases the same MS, which in cases like this is seen 
to preserve a text independent of both the other 
ear i groups, supports now one and now the other 

f these groups against its rival. In other words, 
except in the comparatively rare cases in which 
both the Western and Alexandrian text have gone 
astray in the same place, B has uniformly the 
support of one set of authorities or the other, #.e. 
it would naturally rank both as an early Western 
authority as compared with the Alexandrian group, 
and as an early Alexandrian authority against the 
Westerns. Or, to put the same thing from the 


* Dr. Bernhard Weiss has published in various numbers of 
Texte und Untersuchungen a careful examination of the text 
of the leading uncials as determined exclusively by a study of 
‘the Inte Evidence of Readings.’ His results are sum- 
marized conveniently in Kenyon’s Handbook to the Textual 
Criticism the NT, p. 264f. They supply a striking and 
entirely independent corroboration of WH's estimate of the 
relative purity of the text of B. 

The present writer is glad of this opportunity of calling 
attention to Dr. Kenyon’s Handbook. It contains, besides 
other matter which none but so expert a palwographer could 
supply, a statement of the questions at issue in the present 
state of Textual Criticism which is eminently clear and fair. 


other side, both the Western and the Alexandrian 
texts are fundamentally ‘neutral’ in a large pro- 
portion of their readings. And the further back 
we can trace either of them, and more especially 
the Western, where the evidence, though still far 
from complete, is yet relatively abundant, the more 
closely do ite ings as a whole approximate to 
the ‘ Neutral’ Text. 

70. In the light of this fact we may estimate more 
truly the extent of the confirmation which the 
text of B receives from other primary authorities. 
£.g. in the passage before us it is supported 
a tle by Lin 18, by 33 in 12, by D in 9 out 
of the 25 cases. C is extant in 10, and supports 
B in 3. Latin evidence of one kind or another 
supports B in 16, the Bohairic in 13, Syr-sin in 2 out 
of 8 p es where it definitely supports one or 
other of the variants (in $ 
us with a new variant). 
cases supports the rival reading as well, is quoted 
in support of B in 8 cases, and [renzusin 2. These 
results correspond closely with the anticipations 
which Dr. Hort’s words in § 235 would have led us 
to form. 

71. In the case of 8 and the oldest form both of 
the Latin and of the Syriac Versions, it is important 
to examine the extent and the limitations of their 
support more closely. 

t us take first the relation of these two MSS of 
the Greek text to one another. The amount of 
agreement between N and B in readings in which 
they stand almost or altogether alone is so great 
that there can be no doubt, on ‘genealogical’ 
grounds, that for a considerable Pgh of their con- 
tents they preserve unchanged the text of a 
common original. What, then, we are forced to 
ask, is the length of the interval which sepa- 
rates each of them from this common ancestor? 
Or, in other words, to what extent are we justi- 
fied in regarding their testimonies as ‘ independ- 


es Syr-sin presents 
Origen: who fn some 


ent’? 

72. To Mr. Miller the case seems very simple. The 
MSS were certainly wyitten in the same genera- 
tion ; in part, as it would seem, by the same scribe. 
What more is wanted, in view of their admitted 

ment in a iar type of text, to prove that 
they are ‘twin products of a lost exemplar,’ and 
to justify us in quoting them as ‘N-B,’ linked 
by a hyphen, as certain groupe of cursives are 
linked, and as Mr. Cronin (J7S vol. ii. p. 590) has 
proved that the Codices Purpures (N-Z-Sinop) 
should be linked, because they are all derived 
directly from one and the same ? 

Dean Burgon was more cautious. His minute 
comparison of the two MSS had impressed him 
very strongly with the extent not only of the 

eement, but of the differences between them. 

e writes of them (Trad. Text, p. 33) as ‘closely 
resembling one another, yet standing apart in every 
page so seriously that it is easier to find two con- 
secutive verses in which they differ than two con- 
secutive verses in which igh § entirely agree.’ And, 
though he would have it that the ‘idea of fixing 
the date of the common ancestor of B and & is 
based upon pure speculation’ (groups of attested 
variations being for some unexplained reason ex- 
cluded from the category of tacts), yet he was 
perfectly well aware that the differences between 
the two MSS required ‘several generations’ of 
transcription to account for them. Only he was 
able to persuade himself that, at a time when the 
demand for fresh copies must have been very great, 
these generations could ‘have been given off in 
two or three years’ (2d. P. 73). 

73. The treatment of the problem in WH (Jnér. §§ 
287-304) is very different in character. Few better 
examples could be found of Hort’s inexhaustible fer- 
tility in conceiving hypotheses which might fit the 
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facts by which he was confronted, and the patient 
consideration which he was prepared to vive to 
each before he pronounced judgment on it. The 
p e is too long to extract, and too condensed 
already to admit of further condensation. It 
cannot, however, be too earnestly commended to 
the consideration of all students. 

Far too many of the theories that have been 
recently put forward have been framed without 
reference to the facts to which these paragraphs 
call attention. Meanwhile we must content our- 
selves with the summary of his conclusions, given 
by Hort himself (ed. min. p. 559): ‘If B and & were 
for a great part of their text derived from a proxi- 
mate common original, that common original, 
whatever might have been its own date, must 
have had a very ancient and a very pure text. 
There is, however, no tangible evidence for this 
supposition; while various considerations, drawn 
from careful comparison of the accessory attesta- 
tion of readings supported by NB together, by B 
against N, and by XN against B respectively, render 
it morally certain that the ancestries of B and of 
N diverged from a point near the autographs, and 
never came into contact subsequently ; so that the 
coincidence of NB marks those portions of text in 
which two primitive and entirely separate lines of 
transmission had not come to differ from each 
other through independent corruption in the one 
or the other. 

74. The passage of Mark already before us will 
supply material by which we can at once illustrate 
and test the force of the argument on which this 
conclusion rests. We have already examined the 
most remarkable of the readings in which N and B 
sue in the course of our study of the ‘Syrian,’ 
‘ Western,’ and ‘ Neutral’ texts in these verses; 
and certainly the standard of excellence which 
the two MSS reach in combination is very high. 
Whatever the date of their common original, ‘it 
must,’ judging by internal considerations in those 

ts of it which we can at once restore with con- 
idence, ‘have had a very pure text.’ The accessory 
evidence for a large proportion of these readings 
makes it clear at the same time that it is also ‘a 
very ancient’ text. 

75. The following list of readings in which the two 
authorities disagree will give us examples of the 
* various considerations’ to which Dr. Hort alludes, 
and so enable us to appreciate the rest of the pas- 


+vlof Geof, N*BDL etc. : Iren# Orig™. 
-X&*:; Iren 4 Orig Syr-hr. 
- éyé, BD am fu Syr-vg Boh: Iren Orig} 
Tert. 
+NAPLA ete. Syr-hel: Orig # Eus. 
dwrocrf\Aw, B etc. drocredO, N Boh. 
éyévero, Betc. xai éyévero, N* (Boh). 
xnptcowv, B33. Kal xnptocwv, NLA Boh. 
xal éBaxrigfovro, B etc. éSarr., N* 69 a. 
éricw, B: Orig}. darlow pov, N ete. 
avetpart ayly, BLbLat-vg. é av. dy., 8 


etc. 
(9) V.9 éyévero, B(a). xad éyévero, N (ff? mt Boh) 
etc. 
(10) V.?° els, BD 69 a (g'). xa uévov éx’, 8 33 Latt 
Boh. 
(11) V.2! gwvh éyévero, Betc. gw}, N*D ff? mt. 


(12) V.* xat nerd, BD® a (c) Boh 2. 
— dé, NALA etc. Latt Syrr: Orig 
us. 
cat Aéywv, BKLA unc? a b ff g? Lat-vg 
Boh Syr-vg. 
- R* cmt Syr-sin: Orig. 
(14) V.8 4xodovGow, B. jxodovdncay, N ete. 


(18) V.4 


(15) V.2* éAlyov, BDL 1 a b ff? Syr-vg (sin) Boh. 
éxeidev, N* (33). 
(16) V.2! eice\Odv, ABD ete. 
- &(C) L (A) (3369) (c) (Syr-sin-vg) (Boh) 
(17) V.™ of, ABAL (a@ curious instance of acci- 
dental coincidence in an itacism). 


col, ® ete. 

(18) V.*% olga, ABCD ete. oldayer, NLA: Iren'™* 
Orig Eus Tert. 

(19) V.% +Aéywr, Bete. om. 8* (A*'): Dam. 

(20) V.% -—xva rt, B by homeoteleuton. +8 
etc. 

(21) V.*% +ev60s, B ete. 


-&* 1 33 bce ff!-? (g') Boh Syr-sin. 
(22) V.* gare ABCD ete. "Iovéalas, N* (ef. 
)e 


76. From this list we may at once eliminate (17) 
and (20), which are clearly only slips of the pen; 
and (4), (14), (22), as possibly individualisms. In 
a certain number of the cases that remain—(2), 
(5), (12), (16), (18), where, as we have seen, the 
readings may be classed as either Alexandrian, 
or Alexandrian and Syrian—it is possible that 
the variants might have come in together, if 
the archetype of N had been colla with a 
MS containing a strongly-marked Alexandrian 
text. There remain, however, 12 variants, even 
in these 28 verses, supported on both sides by 
early evidence, and by no means the same evidence 
in the different cases, which can only have come 
into the aberrant text, whichever it is, at different 
times in the course of an eventful history. We can 
see, then, what kind of evidence is available in 
support of Dr. Hort’s ‘various considerations.’ 
Further evidence will be forthcoming from the 
investigation which we have yet to make, into the 
relation in which these two primary MSS of the 
Greek text stand to the two earliest Versions—the 
Latin and the Syrian. 

77. A complete examination of this, the most 
important problem that still awaits solution in 
Textual Criticism, is not as yet possible. ; 
Turner has recently reminded us (JTS vol. ii. p. 
602) that the ‘ African Latin’ had a history before 
Cyprian. The evidence of k, priceless as it 1s, 
is only part of the evidence that will become 
available in due course as the result of the work 
at present being carried on at Oxford under the 
direction of Prof. Sanday on the text of Irenseus 
and kindred subjects. Similarly, we must not 
forget that the history of the ‘Old Syriac’ did 
not begin with Syr-ss. The total amount of 
evidence for enucleating this history is still 
lamentably small, and inaccessible to those who 
are not themselves good Syriac scholars. Students, 
however, have long been cheered by the announce- 
ment that Mr. Burkitt has in hand an edition of 
the Syriac Gospels which, they have good reason 
to know, will leave nothing to be desired that wide 
reading, accurate scholarship, and brilliant genius 
can supply. 

78. Meanwhile someta te can be done with the 
evidence already accessible. Dr. Sanday con- 
tributed a valuable essay on the Greek text 
underlying k to the Oxford edition of that MS.* 
The various lists are, unfortunately for our present 
purpose, admittedly incomplete. Still they afford 
a sufficiently wide basis for the experimental in- 
vestigation, which is all that can be attempted 
here. A collation of Syr-sin with the reauings 
tabulated by Dr. Sanday supplies a list of up 
of 200 cases in which the evidence of the 4 autho- 
rities is simultaneously available for comparison. 
These may well be taken as samples of the ore 
which this mine will supply. ; 

It is worth while to tabulate and print these 

* Old Latin Biblical Texts, No. IL pp. 95-122. 
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examples in full, as the tables will need to be 
carefully checked and supplemented by better 
equipped scholars ; and no merely numerical sum- 
mary of results can give even an approximately 


true impression of the facts. 
79. List I. NB k Syr-sin in combinaticn against 
later ‘ Western’ or ‘Syrian’ readings. 
Mt 4" -34'ls. 
52 — pijua. 
57 —rois dpxalas. 
5“ 3 omissions. 
6 = —atrés. 
8 ~—é'ls. 
gi3 ~-—¢@ i e 
83 — cal, 
— dy rH Gpg éxelvp. 
8 —’Iov. 
871 dardcredor fyas. 
83 els rods yolpovs. 
9 ddlerra. 
92 —adrois. 
915 wrevdeiv. 
10°) + vexpods éyelpere. 
1° ~vdp, 
12! =~ yy, 
12% — bdr (Syr-sin ué vid.). 
12% -46'ls. 
13° - dxovew,. 
13” = 6 "I Se 
13 — TOUT ov. 
13“ = way. 
13® edipwy 36. 
138 =~ Adyes adrots 6 Ts. 
143) wrdpa (Syr-sin ut vid.). 
15” avdrod for rod "Tov. 
Mk 8” )éyous: for ol dé efror. 
8% déBreYer (Syr-sin ¢ lacuna) for érolncer 
abroy dvaBréy a. 
8% elxay for drexplOnoay. 
 —déyouca. 
94 \ddvres . . . eldow for ENOdy . - - elder. 
9° adrovs for rods ypapparets. 
9% —perd daxpiur. 
9“ om. verse. 
OM —els 7d wip, «.7.r. 
10° 9 -—# yuvaixa, 
11% om. verse. 
188 = Sacovcs (onpeta) for rorhoovew, 
14% —6édas (Syr-sin ut vid.). 
14% — Kal} Aadid cov duodser. 
15® —«al drirber. 
16°" omit. 
List IT. Bv. 8 k Syr-sia. 
Mt 9 +'Is. 
146 4 7Ts., 
Mk 8" sds ov for ofrw. 
15“ 9 éGavpacer for ébatvuater, 
List ITIL. & v. B k Syr-sin. 
Mt & -atrol. 
ove év rw "lop. roo’ wlore. 
§ {72 ovdém roc. xlorw, «.7.A. (Syr-sin 
aliter). 
G3 + duo. 
9 +éy Ty ray. 
115 — dxovew. 
13%) —-ydp. 
13® = +’Hoalov. 
{ + xdo pou. 
-B k (Syr-sin paraphrases). 


Mk 8% 


Mt 


Mt 


1? 


Ex oper. ; 
Exovew, B k (Syr-sin paraphrases). 
+ 6rt. 


125 ldwy for eldds. 


142 +6°Is.{ 


-Bk  _ 

— AafBwy ) Is., Syr-sin. 

abréy for aurg. 

oraupwoarres for cravpovow . . » Kal 


List IV. Syr-sin v. NB k. 


+ Hoalov. 
roy uldv abris for vide. 
+ érlow pov. 


dy. xal wov. for ror. cal dy. 
+6 xipios hdr. 

Exwy éfovclay for rd dou. Trace. 
+ Aéyu. 

+ avrov, 

avrois for atr@. 

+ol padynral atrop. 

+oo al du. cou for cof al du. 
+ vpiy, 

h... tpw0eioa for uh... dy. 
+ dxovey, 

lSwy for eldds. 

+atr@ (sentence recast). 

+rijs xapdlas avrov. 

woet ut vid. for dy rojoy. 
+avroi. 

+ Tovrou. 

+ avrots. 

+ dKoveu, 

wxpocextvnoev for xpocextre, 
+avrod. 

+s xiv for ola yrad. x.7.X, 

el mioreters wavra Suvard oo yevéoOas. 
+ xupte. 

+vnoreig xal. 

+ réyur. 

— Trav miorevévrwy [els éué, B]. 

rois mpoogpépove for avrois. 

+Tovs rer. émi phe 

avrov pwrnbjvac for pwricare atrév. 
+ vpets Oé. 

+xal rapaxal, 

+els rhy olxiay, 

+ Ka.v7js. 

+a’ avrav. 

xabijueve for cvyxaé. 

— ev0Us, 


List V. k v. NB Syr-sia, 


—xalrdv Zapa éx rijs Oduap. 
—G\r’ éxl wayrl . . . Oeod. 
elder Dds pévya Fa — pé-ya). 
pas eldey pévya, NB. 
SAnv for év Sy. 
— kal éBepdwrevoev atrovs. 
v.° before v.4, 
Scxcatoovwns for duo, NB. 
name’s sake,’ Syr-sin. 
‘ NB dved. wal dude. 
Buds. kad dverd. { Senin only Bude 
éy 2 dd per’ avroé for per avrod év 7. 6. 
— Sri 


~ al 8s édy. .. poryarat, +N Syr-sin (B). 


‘My own 


play rp. X. 7 HEX, wo., NB (Syr-sin para 


{rier Tpixa piay AeuvKhy fH pédacvay, 
5% 


phrases). 
étere for Exere. 
éXennocuvny for dixacortyny, 


+B. 
-¢é e631 tS Hon’ Syr-sin, 
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Mt 8§ 
9} 


gis 
gi? 


4. Sis, 
68 


734 éx devrépou. 


—6 wais pov. 

elwov for EXeyor, NB. A€youor, Syr-sin. 
+'Is. 

phooet 6 olvos, K.7.d. NB pityvvrac of dox. 


Syr-sin conflates. 


— NB. 

Bia coli eras Syr-sin. 

~xal bef. "Idx. 

AcBBaios for Oaddaios, NB. 

"Iovd. "Idx. Syt-sin, 

pdBdous for sd Bdor, 

wal for ds. 

omelpovrs for orelpavrt. 

~— aura eis, +NB (Syr-sin ut vid.). 

"Iwojs, B Syr-sin lwod. N Iwdvvns. 

— Sidlwwov. 

(besides om. 8s 8°. . . Wuyhv) rod evay- 
yedlov, NB duod xal rod evayy. Syr- 
sin Tov éuo0 evary. 

gaudentes for rpoorpéxovres. 

— Kal Aéyee . . . didKovos. 

+ 8s ovx dxodovbe? uty after Sacudma. 

— dre ovK axodhovOe: Huw after aurés. 

émov éore for els. 

+ secreto. 

B Syr-sin wh dor. wh 
pox. 

8 only uh dor. 

+ et agros. 


— Bynégayh xal. + NB (Syr-sin). 

Exorrov for xéyarres, NB. 

+xal dorpdyyvoy, -NB (Syr-sin omits 
the whole sentence, dA\o 3¢. . . 086”, 
app. by homeoteleuton). 

+r¢ bYlory. 

interrogabant eum farissi dicentes for 
€XObvres A€yovorw airg. Syr-sin aliter. 

+elré ody Huiy rl cos Soxe?. 

— TTwWX}. 

—}) TTX}. 

+xal dia rpidy tuepdr Aros dvacrhoerat 
dved xeipwor. 

+70 pndev . . . xpogdyrov. 

+% pvyh budv . . . unde caBBdrov. 

— pevddy. xal, 

—abtrov after éxXexrods. 


— NB. 
+ xal \éyorres +)éyovres, Syr-sin, 


— Exxev atrn, Syr-sin. 
+xal dddos pire éyw. 
+ droxpiels. 
+lrxvcare for toxucas. 
- €X\Owy evOus. 
+ weeiy, 


BH pox. wh rope { 


List VI. B Syr-sin v. 8 k. 


+avroé after ry xeipa. 
+ avrots. 

+ avrg. 

Bh por. uh pory. { ; 
+olklas .. 
+ dv réyere. 
+avréy after cravpwoovcr. 

-Nk. 

— Kal dréxrwp épivnoey. +k not X. 
- 8 not k. 


Kh LOLX. Lh wopy. 
only uh dor. 


- &ypous. 


+éls. —R. 


List VII. Bk v. 8 Syr-sin. 


-«xal before cecap. 

—Kxdopov. +N (Syr-sin paraphrases). . 
Expater for Expatev. 

Epxovras for Epxeras. 
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Mk 137) -adrod after dyyédous. 
13% — Kal rpocetxyerde. 
List VIII. NB vo. k Syr-sin. 
Mt 5 + wWevddueror, 
5 — elkij. 
54) — &r Ada. 
5@ +d atré for ofrw. 
82 —adroé after Tay uabnrav. 
94 Aeyor. k elwov. Syr-sin déyoucw, 
977) =+- cal Aéyorres. 
9° -dyOpwrov, + k. Syr-sin reve. 
103 —xay dy rq... ANA. 
116 éy rats dyopais for év ry dy. 
119) pyr for réxvwv. 
12° = weitov for peltwyr. 
13% 4» re for dre dé (2Syr-sin), 
Mk 8® —ol gayédvres. 
8° etdds oe for dvéBn. 
855 were? for wWHEAHoEL. 
107 + wposeNOdvres [01] papioatos. 
10° 6 6¢ "Is for «al dwox. 6’Is. 
10° —6 Oeds. 
10% &n for darox. . . . elev. 
118 = xéyavres for Exorroy, k. 

-xal dorpavyvoyv. +k. Syr-sin omita 

app. by homeoteleuton. 

112 +d, 

12° ~—atry rpirn évrony. 

1281 aorn for éuola avrz. 

144 —«al ré-yorres. 

148 8 faxev éerolnoey wpoddaBer puploa ra 
cOud pou eis roy évrad. 

k: quod habuit hac, preesumpsit et un- 
guentavit, etc. 

Syr-sin, ‘For that which she hath 
done, behold as if for my burying 
she hath done it, and hath anoin 
my body beforehand.’ 

14° -+-8¢. 
14'* pov after 7d xardAupma. 
14°%° -avroi after ol padyral. 
14% = —-ol dé. 
147 ~€éy duol, 
148 + evs. 
— woNvs. 
145. + él yupvol, 


80. List I. contains 44 passages in which all four 
authorities are agreed. Generally (not always) 
they form the nucleus of a small group of autho- 
rities in opposition to the bulk of later evidence. 
In no case do they stand quite alone. Of course 
this list represents only a small part of the total 
amount of agreement between the four texts. 
The most noteworthy reading in the list is the 
omission of Mk 16°“—verses which must on in- 
ternal grounds, as even their most strenuous sup- 
porters are now prepared to admit, have had an 
origin in some respects different from that of the 
rest of the Gospel. See, ¢e.g., Trad. Text, p. 305. 

Lists II.-V. contain passages in which each of 
the four stands in turn unsupported by any of the 
rest. Lists VI.-VIII. represent the various com- 
binations of the authorities taken two togetlier. 

B stands alone in 5 places. 

N stands alone in 14. In 4of these Syr-sin has a 
reading of its own differing both from N and B k. 

Syr-sin stands alone in 44 places. 

k stands alone in 56. In 15 of these Syr-sin pre- 
sents a third alternative, & in 2. 

B and Syr-sin range against & k in 7 places 
(besides the 4 closely connected readings referring 
to the cock-crowings in Mk.). 

B and k oppose 8 Syr-sin in 6 places. 

NB oppose ES yr-stn combined 1n 31 cases, besides 
4 cases in which k and Syr-sin offer divergent alter 
natives. 


{ 
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210 passages in all come before us. In five-sixths 
B is supported by XN, in three-fourths it has the 
support either of k or Syr-sin. And, what is even 
more remarkable, B (and in a less degree 8) is de- 
cidedly more nearly allied to both k and Syr-sin 
than k and Syr-sin are to one another. 

81. What, then, shall we say of the significance 
of these facts ? 

First, surely, that the amply 
contention that the ‘ Neutral 
means confined to Alexandria. 

Next, that they demonstrate the absurdity of 
supposing that the text of NB was in any sense 
the result of a ‘recension’ by Origen.* At least 
five-sixths of their characteristic readings are 
demonstrably at least a cent older than his 
time. Even if, as must no doubt have been the 
case, his judgment on a reading, as expressed in 
his commentaries, affected the opinions of some of 
the scholars and scribes—notably, e.g., Pamphilus 
—who came after him, his influence in the case of 
the readings where NB are opposed by k Syr-sin 
=o as often have led away from as towards 
NB. 

Thirdly, since both B and N, as we have already 
seen, are more nearly allied to k than Syr-sin is, 
judging by the standard of k, B and N are better 
than Syr-sin. Similarly, judging by the standard of 
Syr-sin, Band & are both better thank. Soit would 
seem that, on the evidence of the Versions them- 
selves, the value either of 8 or of B, and a fortiori 
the value of the two combined, is distinctly higher 
than that of either version separately. 

82. It only remains to consider the problem which 
arises when the two versions combine against 
thetwo MSS. Their very divergences would seem 
to reinforce Mr. Burkitt’s argument from geo- 
graphy, and to lend a peculiar weight to their 
evidence in the readings in which they are found 
to agree. As we have already seen, even if these 
readings are to be regarded as distinctively 
‘Western,’ genealogical considerations offer no 
insuperable objection in the way of their accept- 
ance (WH, Jnér. § 237). It is true that Hort had 
had to examine a closely kindred group, k Syr-cu 
in Mt., and had not found reason to reject outright 
any of the readings of NB in their favour. Still 
he would have been the first to insist on a careful 
re-examination of the whole evidence in the light 
of any new discovery, not to speak of a discove 
of such primary importance as Syr- sin. 6 
would, however, have approached the question 
from a point of view different in many important 
respects from Mr. Burkitt’s. It would clearly 
have been no rise to him to learn that fuller 
knowledge brought into clearer light the funda- 
mentally ‘ Western’ character of Clement’s bibli- 
cal text (Intr. § 159). He would have needed no 
Bove exhortation to come out of ‘the land of 


vindicate Hort’s 
text was hy no 


t,’ because he had said from the first that the 
*‘ Neutral’ text in remote times was not confined 
to Alexandria (§ 178) ; and the fresh evidence that 
has come to light since he wrote, esp. the dis- 
covery of Syr-sin, has brought abundant fresh 
confirmation in support of his original contention. 
On the other hand, he would no doubt have been 
inclined to question very seriously the assumed 
independence of ‘ East’ and ‘ West,’ of ‘Carthage’ 
and ‘ Edessa,’ on which so much of the force of 
Mr. Burkitt’s appeal depends.t Mr. Turner may 
no doubt be quite justified in contending (Journal 
* It is interesting to notice that Koetschau (‘ Bibelcitate bei 
Origenes,’ Z. f. w. Theol. p. 321 ff.) has recently expressed his 
agrecment with the opinion of Griesbach and Hort (Jntr. 
§ 249 ; cf. Nestle, Intr. p. 185 ff.) that Origen ‘ never made any- | 
thing like a recension of the New Testament.’ 
t Intr. to Barnard’s Clement, etc. p. xviii: ‘Let us come out 
ef the land of t, which speaks (as Clement’s quotations 
show) with such doubtful authority, and let us see whether the 
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of Theol. Studies, vol. ii. p. 602) that ‘the agree- 
ment—when they do agree—of the two pet 
pillars of the ‘‘ Western” text, the African Latin 
and the Sinai Syriac, can hardly be explained 
away as due to any identity of their immediate 
source. Both may have first seen the livht, it is 
true, in some part of Northern Syria, and both 
may have been produced within the limits of the 
same generation ; but that is the only extent to 
which a common origin can be ascribed to them, 
and it is not enough to qualify serenely the 
weight of their consentient testimony.’ It i 

however, more than enough, if any part of Northern 
Syria is really to be regarded as the birthplace of 
the Latin Version, to weaken considerably the 
force of Mr. Burkitt’s argument. For the agree- 
ment of two parts, even allowing them to be 
ditferent parts, of Northern Syria, is a very pace 
substitute for the a ment ‘of East and West, 
of Carthage and Edessa.’ We shall require at 
least some clear internal evidence to induce us to 

o to ‘some part of Northern Syria’ for a surer 

oundation than NB for the text of the Gospels. 
In fact the ultimate appeal must lie, as Dr. Hort’s 
words (§ 373) indicate, and Dr. Westcott’s words * 
(Intr.2 p. 328) state expressly, to the Internal 
Evidence of the Readings of the opposing groups. 
Judged by this standard, if the readinys of List 
VIII. prove, as the present writer thinks they will, 
to be a fair sample of the whole, it is extremely 
unlikely that more than a very few of the readings 
of k a ade will ultimately make good their claim 
to a place in the text. £.g. Mk 10 the omission 
of ¢apiatoe may with considerable probability be 
regarded as genuine, but hardly any other in the 
whole list, least of all the insertion of elk}, Mt 5%. 

83. On the whole, then, there seems no reason to 
anticipate that the present revival of interest in 
the early history of the ‘Western’ text will in 
the end be found to upset the estimates formed 
by WH of the relative importance of the differ- 
ent groups of textual authorities, or to modify in 
more than a mere handful of passages the judg- 
ments which they formed on individual readings. 

84. As this article is drawing to its conclusion the 
hews comes in rapid succession of the deaths of 
the two last surviving protagonists in the textual 
controversies of the nineteenth century. Funda- 
mentally as the present writer differs from the 
sition taken up by Prebendary Miller in his pub- 

ed works on Textual Criticism, and strangely 
as he seems to him to have overlooked or failed to 
anderstand the plainest statements put forward 
on the other side, he must not close this article 
without a warm tribute of admiration for his un- 
wearied industry, his enthusiasm for his subject, 
and his profound conviction of the sacredness of 
the cause which he felt called to defend. 

The loss of Dr. Westcott will naturally be felt 
most keenly in spheres of Christian thought and 
activity that are of deeper, broader, and more 
universal interest than Textual Criticism. But 
it may be permitted to call attention here to the 
witness borne to the intrinsic importance of the 

eement of East and West, of Edessa and Carthage, 
aie ” a surer basis upon which to establish our Spat the 

ospels.’ 

* His words are: ‘The discovery of the Sinaitic MS of the 
Old Syriac raises the question whether the combination of the 
oldest types of the Syriac and Latin texts can outweigh the 
combination of the primary Greek texts. A careful examina- 
tion of the passages in which Syr-sin and k are arrayed against 
xB would point to this conclusion.’ The best comment on the 
last sentence is supplied by the specimens of Dr. Westoott’s 
habitual method of working, as shown in the introductions to 
his commentaries on the Gospel and Epistles of St. John, and 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews. It does not, as Nestle seems to 
think (Jntr. p. 923), involve a surrender at discretion to the 
authority of Syr-sin and k. It simply calls for a systematic 


comparison of the distinctive readings of the rival groups before 
a final judgment is passed on their respective merle 
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study by the fact that it occupied so large a share 
of the time and attention of such aman. The fact 
that the writing of the J/ntroduction fell to Dr. 
Hort has prevented scholars generally from realiz- 
ing the nature and the extent of Dr. Westcott’s 
share in that wonderful monument of the labour of 
28 years. The minds and methods of the two fellow- 
workers were remarkably distinct, and well fitted 
to check and complement each other. And their 
work is in the strictest sense the resultant of their 
combined forces, and not, as in weaker hands work 
on the same principle cy tend to become, a 
mere compromise appreciably feebler and weaker 
than either scholar would have produced independ- 


ently. 
All the time the present writer was en 


on 
this article he was looking forward to the day when 
he could present it to Dr. Westcott as some acknow- 


ledgment, however unworthy, of a debt of grati- 
tude that has been accumulating for 24 years, 
and gather from his kind but searching criticism 
what measure of success had attended this attempt 
to expound and illustrate the principles on which 
he and his t collaborator had worked. Now 
he can only inscribe it with reverence and affection 
to their memory. Christian scholarship will for 
all time be the richer for the example of their 
‘implicit confidence in all truth’ and their ‘ guile- 
leas workmanship’ (Jnér. ). 
J. O. F. MuRRAY. 

YERSIONS (ENGLISH).—Owing to the length 
of the subject, it may be found convenient to 
divide it into the following sections: (i.) Anglo- 
Saxon ; (ii.) Anglo-Norman ; (iil.) Wyclifite ; (1v.) 
Reformation period; (v.) Puritan; (vi.) Eliza- 


bethan; (vii.) Roman Catholic; (viii.) The 
‘ Authorized’ and its successors; (ix.) The ‘ Re- 
vised’; (x.) The “American Revised.’ 


i. ANGLO-SAXON.—At the head of this period it 
goer to pat renner (tc. ad although he 

id not, properly s ing, translate an 
of the Boole eae ascribed to Pah 
an alliterative poem, in‘ which he paraphrases 
the Scripture account of the chief events in 
Genesis, Exodus, and Daniel. A continuation of 
the poem, now imperfect, treats of portions of the 
life of Christ. His story is picturesquely told by 
Bede (HE Iv. xxiv.),—how, from a servant, he 
became a monk in the mixed monastery under St. 
Hilda; and how, when bidden te exercise his 
newly found gift of song, he burst forth into a 
hymn of praise of the great Creator. Bede gives 
in Latin the substance of this hymn. On the 
margin of some MSS of Bede a short West-Saxon 
poem of nine lines is found, purporting to be the 
original. At the end of the Moore MS (Camb. 
Univ. Lib. Kk. v. 16) the verses are found in the 
Northumbrian dialect; and, as this would be 
Ceedmon’s own tongue, it has been considered to be 
the older form. But whether any of these is the 
original vernacular of Ceedmon, or only a retrans- 
lation from-Bede’s Latin, cannot be pronounced 


with certainty. The hymn bears only a general 
resemblance to the beginning of the ms, and 
hence doubts have been thrown on the Ceedmonian 


authorship of the latter.* The poems exist, so far 
as is known, in one manuscript only (Bodleian, 
Junius xi). It was pre by chbishop Ussher 
to Francis Dujon, or Junius, librarian of the Earl 
of Arundel, and by him bequeathed to the Bod- 
leian. It was printed at Amsterdam in 1655, and 
was edited with an English translation by Ben- 

* See the edition of Bede’s works by Plummer, 1896, vol. fi. 
. 252, where the question is ably discussed, and F. Graz’s 
rdge zur Textkrituk der sogenannten Caedmonschen is, 
Konigsberg, 1896. An ha hag study of this ‘ Milton of our 
forefathers’ will be found in BR. 8. Wateon’s Cadmon, the frat 
Bnglish Poet, 1876. 


jamin Thorpe in 1832, and again published by 
Grein in his Bibliothek in 1857. A short passage 
from Thorpe’s literal rendering, on the subject of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s chastisement, will give sume 
notion of Catdmon’s style— 


* To thee shal] not be meal-meat, 
save the mountain's grase, 
nor rest assigned : 
but thee the rain’s shower 
shal] waken and chastise.’ 


Bede (t 735) himself is known to have trans- 
lated portions of Scripture into his native tongue. 
Purvey, indeed, in his General Prologue,* asserts 
that ‘if worldli clerkis loken wel here croniclis and 
bokis, thei shulden fynde, that Bede translatide 
the bible.’ No authority, so far as is known to 
the present writer, can now be found for this 
statement. But Bede expressly says, in a letter 
to Bishop Ecgbert (c. v.), that he had often trans- 
lated the Creed and Lord’s Prayer for uneducated 
priests.t And the touching is familiar to 
all, in which his biographer Cuthbert describes the 
end of his life approaching, before he had finished | 
his version of St. John.t It is a matter for regret, 
that not even this version should have escaped the 
ravages of time. 

King Alfred (+ 900) added to his other titles to 
the name of Great an expressed conviction that his 
code of civil laws must be based upon the revealed 
law of God. Acting on this conviction, he pre- 
faced his code of Saxon laws with a free trans- 
lation of the enactments in Ex 20-23, and of the 
letter sent by the apostles in Jerusalem, contained 
in Ac 15. is reason for the addition, at first 
sight apparently singular, of this from the 
NT. was to show how the harshness of the Hebrew 
lex talionis was modified by the teaching of Chris- 
tianity. In king Alfred’s translation there are 
some noticeable peculiarities. In Ex 20! ‘for in 
six days the Lord made heaven and earth,’ for 
‘Lord’ (Dominus) he puts, not Dryhéen, the usual 
word, but Crist:—‘fordam on .VI. da3um crist 
3ewohrte heofonas J eordan.’ The explanation is 
that, in a contemporary An lo-Saxon poem, Christ 
is made to describe how He created the earth ; 
and Dominus, in the Vulgate of the NT, is of 
course eaueaey used of Christ. Another singular 
change is his transposition of a clause in the Fifth 
Commandment. He places ‘which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee’ directly after ‘thy father and 
thy mother,’ apparently wishing to take ‘land’ in 
the general sense of earth, and so removing the 
limitation. <A third alteration is made at the end 
of Ac 15%. In the Latin text followed by him 
there is an interpolated clause: ‘et quod vobis 
non vultis fieri, non faciatis aliis.’ This is duly 
rendered : ‘J pet 3e willen pect otre men 60w ne 
don, ne dod 3e Set oprum monnum’; ‘and what 
ye would that other men should not do to you, 
that do ye not to other men.’ § 

Besides these, there are extant various MSS by 
unknown authors, containing Anglo-Saxon ver- 
sions of the Psalms and of the Gos One such 
version of the Psalter, contained in a MS found 
in the National Library of Paris about the be- 

. d Madden's Introduction, p. 59. 

t Fproptse quod et ipse multis ssepe caverdotibas fdiotis hdc 
utraque, et symbolum uidelicet et dominicam orationem, in 


linguam Anglorum translatam optuli.’ ; 
{ See Appendix iL to vol. i. of Plummer’s edition. A diffi- 


‘ culty is caused, as the editor oe out, by the reading of the 


St. Gallen MS, which a: make Bede's translation extend 
only to Jn 619. Such a limitation spoils the sequel of the story ; 
unless we understand it to mean that the ceanialatac had got no 
further, when the premonitory symptoms of his illness came 


upon him. 

F Bee The Legal Code of the Great, ed. by Professor 
Milton Haight Turk, Boston (U.8.A.), 1898, pp. 33-87. The 
explanations given in the text are from Professor Turk, who in 
turn acknowledges his indebted 1ess to the late Dr. F. J. A 
Hort. 
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ginning of this century, has been thought to be, 
in part at least, the work of Aldhelm (t 709), 
bishop of Sherborne. If so, it would be as early as 
the 7thcentury. There seems, however, no evidence 
that it is his work, or as early as his time. In 
this version the first fifty Psalms are rendered 
into prose, the remainder into verse. It was pub- 
lished by Benjamin Thorpe ‘in 1835.* Two other 
versions were published—one edited by Spelman 
in 1640, and the other by Stevenson in 1843.¢ 

Of the Gospels, in like manner, three Anglo- 
Saxon versions were published, from MSS—one b 
Archbishop Parker, in 1571 ; another by Marshall, 
rector of Lincoln College, in 1665; and the third 
by Thorpe, in 1842.t It had been a complaint 
of scholars that no proper estimate could be 
formed, from these detached publications, of the 
relative value of the original MSS, or their re- 
lation to one another.§ This cause ‘of complaint 
has now been removed. In the edition of the 
Gospels just referred to, put forth by Skeat,|| not 
only is a larger number of MSS brought into 
requisition, but their comparative date and value 
are ascertained. Two well-known ‘glosses’ are 
also included in this collection—the Lindisfarne, or 
Durham Book, and the Rushworth. In these the 
Latin is interlined with a verbatim rendering in 
Anglo-Saxon. The date of the Latin text of the 
Lindisfarne is, rough! speaking, about A.D. 700; 
that of its ‘gloss,’ the work of a priest named 
Aldred, some two and a half centuries later. The 

loss in the Rushworth MS (so called from its 

onor) is derived from the Lindisfarne. In a note 
at the end of St. John’s Gospel the names of the 
two makers of the gloss (in this case little more 
than transcribers) are given : Fxermen, or Farman, 
a priest of Harewood in Yorkshire, and Owun.9 
It is obvious that, from the nature of its construc- 
tion, a word for word gloss can scarcely be called 
a translation. 

Before leaving the Anglo-Saxon period, a brief 
mention should be made of the metrical version, 
_with many abridgments and omissions, of the 
Pentateuch, and the books of Joshua, Judges, 
Kings, Esther, Job, Judith, and Maccabees, the 
work of Zlfric, Abbot of Peterborough in 1004, 
and Archbishop of York in 1023. What remains of 
this version was published in 1698 by Edward 
Thwaites, at Oxford, under the title Heptateuchus, 
Liber Iob, et Evangelium Nicodemi, etc. It was 
reprinted by Thorpe in 1834, in his Analecta 
Anglo-Sazxonica, and still more recently by Grein 
in his Bibliothek. This version, like all those pre- 
viously mentioned, is from the Latin.** 


* See the Preface to Forshall and Madden’s Wyclifite Bible, 
p. i, and Mombert’s English Versions, p. 9, where a specimen 
of the translation is given. 

t See Moulton’s History of the English Bible3, p. 8. In 1885 
the Vespasian Psalter (an interlinear Anglo-Saxon Ey 80 
called from ite contained in the Ootton MS 
A. 1) was edited by Henry Sweet for the Early lish Text 
Society. Its date is the first half of the 9th century. The text of 
a later one, the Eadwine Canterbury Psalter, was also edited 
for the same Society by F. Harslev in 1888. 

$ Forshall and Madden, as before. 

§ Westcott, History of the English Bible, 1872, p. 6, n. 2. 

f The Holy Gospels in Anglo-Saxon, Northumbrian, and Old 
caeta versions, ed. by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat ... 1871- 
1877, 4to. 

q These particulars are taken from Skeat’s edition. See also 
the Preface of Forshall and Madden. With regard to the MS 
versions, Skeat considers the C.C.C. Cambridge MS (No. 140), 
the leian (441), and the Cottonian (Otho ©. 1), to be 
practically duplicate copies of an unknown origi The MS 
in the Camb. Univ. Libr. (Ii. 2. 11) is closely akin, perhaps a 
little later. This evidence is of value as pointing to the exist- 
ence of a common Anglo-Saxon version. 

** A specimen of £ifric’s translation will be found at p. 16 of 
Mombert’s English Versions. See also Eadie's English Bille, 
vol. i. pp. 15,16. In the Handbook for the Wyclif Exhibition, 
arranged by Sir E. M. Thompson, 1884, p. 4, there is a descrip- 
tion of an early llth cent. MS of ric (Cotton, Claudius 


B. iv.); and also, at p. 1, a full account of the precious 
* Durham Book,’ mentioned above. 
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It is a characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon idiom, in the versions 
described, that it prefers rendering foreign words, even though 
clumsily, to retaining and assimilating them. Thus ‘centurion’ 
becomes ‘ hundred-man,’ ‘disciple’ ‘leorning-cniht,’ ‘ parable’ 
‘bi ’ ‘gabbath’ ‘ reste-dmwg,’ ‘treasury’ ‘gold-hérd,’ and 
soon.* It will be borne in mind, also, that the Latin text from 
which these versions have been made is not the Vulgate as we 
have it, but in some cases the earliest of Jerome's revisions, in 
others the Vetus /tala.t 


ii, ANGLO-NORMAN.— During the ‘three cen- 
turies that elapsed after the Conquest, the 
changes going on in the national life and char- 
acter were not favourable, at any rate for a time, 
to the spread of vernacular translations. Apart 
from the sudden disruption in government, and 
the diversion of men’s thoughts to war rather 
than religion or literature, the infusion of Norman- 
French, with its swifter current, into the slower 
English speech, like the influx of the Rhone into 
the Saédne, would tend to check the formation of-s 
common literary tongue. The native strength of 
the invaded language prevailed in the long run; 
but for a while, as all know, the Norman-French 
remained the language of the court, the school, 
the bar, while its rival held possession of the 
farmhouse and the cottage. . A collateral result of 
this state of things was, that the educated classes 
were the more readily satisfied with Latin, as the 
language for religious use ; while the need, or the 
possibility, of,devotional books in one common 
native tongue wes Jess and less thought of.t  — 

Yet even in this period, as Forshall and Madden 
have pointed out, the Anglo-Normans had trans- 
lated into their own dialect, before the year 1200, 


the Psalter and Canticles of the Church in prose.§ 


More remarkable still, they are said to have exe- 
cuted in this country a prose translation into their 
own tongue of the entire Bible.|| Metrical - 

hrases of Scripture stories, such as are found 
in the Ormulum,{ would help to keep alive a 
knowledge of Holy Writ. 

It will sutlice, however, here to give a short 
account of two works, both belonging to the first 
half of the 14th cent. ; of one of which it is said 
that it is ‘the earliest version in English prose 
of any entire book of Scripture.’ Both are prose 


versions of the Psalms. The author of the first is 


commonly believed to be the William of Shore- 
ham (de Schorham), of whom we have a number 6f 
English poems remaining. William himself was 
pro ably a monk of the priory of Leeds in Kent. 

horeham, ee his native place, is between 
four and five miles trom Sevenoaks. When the 
sectors of Chart Sutton, in Kent, was impropriated 
by Walter Raynolds, Archbishop of Canterbury 
from 1313 to 1327, to Leeds priory, William of 
Shoreham became its first vicar.** In this capacity, 
like an earlier George Herbert, he poured forth his 

*See Bosworth and Waring’s Gothic and Anglo-Sazon Gos- 
pels, 1865, p. xvii. 

t Moulton, The English Bible, p.9. See also Bosworth and 
Waring, as before, Pref. p. x, where examples are given. 

$ See Traill’s Social England, vol. ii. (1894) p. 538, and Free- 
man’s Norman Ci v. 2. 508. 

§ Praface, p. iii. They refer, in evidence, to Cotton MS Nero 
C. iv., Trinity Coll. Camb. MS R. 17. 1, and others. 

1 Jd. The editors refer to the Catalogue des MSS frangote de 
la Biblioth du Rot, by M. Alexis Paulin Paris; in vol. £ 

. 1-8 of which is a pagh anny of a MS (No. 6701) entitled 

aduction littérale de la Sainte Bible. M. Paris thinks that 
the writing and dialect of the MS, which is assigned to the 14th 
cent., prove it to have been ‘exécuté en Angleterre.’ The other 
two MSS referred to by Forshall and Madden contain, accord- 
ing to M. Parin (Catalogue, t. vii. pp. 188, 200), only ‘ traductions 
en vers’ from the Bible. 

q{ The Ormulum, so called from its author Ormin, or Orm, an 
Augustinian canon of the 12th cent., was edited by R. M. White 
(2nd ed. 1878). Notes on its spelling will be found in an edition 
of the History of the Holy Rood, by A. 8. Napier (Early English 
Text Society), 1894. 

** These particularsare taken from the Preface to The Religious 
Poems of William de Shoreham, edited for the Percy Society 
by Thomas Wright, 1849. Wright’s text is criticised’ in man 
posrence by Konrath in his Bettrdge zur Erkidrung wad T: 

ittk des W. von Schorham, Berlin, 1878. 


“ 
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soul in verse. So far as is known, his poems are 
contained in pne solitary manuscript,* which also 
contains a prose version of the Psalter in Enylish 
of this period. Whether the two productions are 
to be referred to the same author, has been made 
a matter of question. That the poems are the 
work of William of Shoreham, is not doubted. 
His name is found in the colophon to some of 
them. And it might be thought snfficient evi- 
dence of unity of authorship, under the circum- 
stances, that the handwriting is the same through- 
out. But Konrath argues, on the other side, that 
the dialect in which the version of the Psalter is 
written is not Kentish, as ‘Schorham’s’ would 
naturally be, but Midland.t 
The subjoined extract, containing the opening 
verses of Ps 56 (in the Latin Bible 55), will enable 
the reader to judge of the style of the version :— 
Miscrere deus, quoniam coneulcautt me homo : tota die 
d@npugnans diabolus tribulauit me. Haue mercy on me, god, 
for man hap defouled me. Pe fende trubled me, fe3tand alday 
° me. Conculcauerunt me tnimict mei tota die, gquoniam 
i bellantes erant aduersum me. Myn enemys defouled 
mie) alday, for many were fe3tand ojains me. Ab ascendine 
timebo te: ego uero in te abo. Y shal drede pe fram be 
he3t of be daye: Y for sobe shal hope in be. In deo laudabo 
sermones meos tn deo speraui: non timebo quid faciat michi 
humanacaro. Hii shal hery my wordes, what manes fleeshe dop 
tome. Tota die mala uerba mea execrabantur : aduersum me 
omnes cogitacioneseoruminmaium. Alday be wicked acurseden 
myn wordes o3ains me: alle her poutes in ijuel. Inhabi- 
erno & abscondent se tdi. § oalca 


nt in infe NLUM Meum 

obseeruubunt, Hii shul wonen in helle, and per hii shul hiden 

hem, and hii shul kepen mid fouleinges. Sicut sustinuerunt .i. 

temptauerunt anémam mean, pro wlo saluos faceres cos & in 

ira tua populos istos constringes .i. aduersabis. As hii tempteden 
80 


tage e for nou3t, pou shalt make hem sauf and 30u shalt 
to nou3t folkes in pbyn ire. Deus, uitam meam 
eannuntiaut tit: ery mas meas in tuo. Ha, 
god, ich telde my lyf to be: pou laidest min teres in py sy3t.t 

Whatever doubt there may be as to the author- 
ship of the version of the Psalter known as 
Shoreham’s, there is none regarding that rr 
to Richard Rolle of Hampole (ft 1349). Richard 
was a native of Thornton, near Pickering, in 
Yorkshire, and was sent to Oxford by Thomas de 
Nevile, archdeacon of Durham. At the age of 
nineteen, obeying an inward impulse, he left the 
university, and became a hermit at Hampole, near 
Doncaster. His commentary is devotional and 
mystical, and, as such, is often quoted by Adam 
Clarke in his notes on the Bible. The following 
specimens will show his method, which is to set 

own, after each verse of the Latin in order, a 
literal rendering of it, and then to add his own 
comments :— 


Ps 1851 Confteminéi Domino ane quonien 
sternum misericordia sius. @ ekride eit lors tor he is e: 


for withouten end the mercy of him. @ Grete louyng of this 
pealme is shewyd in paralypomenon,{ where it is red. that 
when the sunnys of israel i 
domino. the ioy of god 


* No. 17,876 of the Additional MSS in the British Museum. It 
te on vellum, 72 by 5} in. in size. A memorandum by the late 
Sir F. Madden, on the fly-! relates the curious adventures 
through which the MS before it finally came into the 
possession of the Museum in 1849. The writer notes also the 
resemblance of the version of the Psalter to that in a MS in the 
id Betrige aa belore, a. 1, 1s wan, however ©. tanaeesy 

é, as before, p. was, however, & of 
the Mercian, or Midland, to absorb collateral dialects into iteelf ; 
and possibly some who spoke Kentish might write Mercian. 
fe reneee aoe om done de Trevisa in Traill’s Social 

ngland, ii. 

t The En of this was given as a specimen in the 
Guide-book to the W ibition, before mentioned, p. 10. 
We have inserted the Latin text from the MS itself, fol. It 
is "popceriend how much it differs from the V’ 


ed. b 
H. R. Bramley, 1684, p. v. The MSS used by tho editor ar 
Univ. Ooll. Lxiv. ; Bianey Sussex Ooll. 4 6. 8; and the 


Laudian MS 286, 
i Chronicles. The reference is to 2 Ch 71. 
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Ps 1361 Super lumina babilonis illic sedimus & imus: 
dum recordaremur syon. @ Abouen the flodes of babilon thar 
we sat and t: whils we vmthou3t* of syon. € fflodis of 
babilon are all thinges that are lufid here. and A re that holy 
men beholdis and forsakes, sittand abouen im. & gretis 
thair oun pi e & thair synne. that are rauysht in til 
the flodis. w thei thynk of syon. that is, of heuen, where 
nothing rennys, bot all that ioy is to gedur. worldis mey 
pecs. bot nou3t bot for tynsil of thair godes or thait 

ndis. as thei ioy nou3t bot in thair welth. ilk man shal 
grete. bot thinkand of syon. 


iii, WYCLIFITE.—To understand aright the 
Biblical labours of Wyclif and those who worked 
with him, we must take a brief survey of the 
events amidst which he grew up, and try to 
discern their general drift. 

The reign of Edward III. is often described aa 
one of outward glory and prosperity. It was so in 
part, but it was much more (the latter part of it, 
at least) a period of upheaval and slow-working 
revolutionary movements. It was a period in 
which the sentiment of national independence be- 
came more strong and definite, both in civil and 
religious matters. In 1338 the German electors 
asserted their right to choose a king, whose title 
should not need confirmation by the pope.t The 
‘captivity’ of the papacy itself, when from 1378 
to 1409 an anti- Kome was fixed at Avignon, 
tended materially to strengthen this sentiment. 
The claims of a spiritual sovereignty, the visible 
seat of which was at a spot just outside the French 
frontier, became perceptibly weakened, as regards 
England at least, in a country which regarded 
France as its natural enemy. Evidence of the 
growth of this anti-papal feeling was shown in the 

assing of the Statute of Provisors in 1351, of the 
Ondine of Premunire in 1353, and of the for- 
midable statute bearing that name in 1393. The 
great battles of the reign, and its great remem 
of the Black Death, both, rightly terre ; 
taught the same lesson. At Crecy and Poitiers 
it was the national militia of England that over- 
threw the feudal chivalry of France ; the yeoman’s 
cloth-yard shaft that unhorsed the mail-clad noble. 
After the Black Death of 1348-49, which ceased 
only after it had swept away half the entire popu- 
lation, those of the working classes who were left, 
whether as labourers in the fields or handicrafts- 
men in the towns, were masters of the situation. 
No statutes of labourers could prevent them from 
demanding and obtaining higher wages. For the 
next thirty years the struggle went on between 
the forces of upheaval, on the one hand, and 
repression on the other, till it culminated in the 
Peasant Revolt, and in the scenes of riot at Bury 
and St. Albans. 

This spe of the age is seen reflected in the two 
poets who, with Wyclif, are the greatest names 
in its literature. illiam Langland, born about 
1832, took for the hero of his discursive poem, 
no noble, but a peasant, Piers the Plowman, who 
‘rises, in the poet’s conception, from being only a 
representative English labourer, to the type of 
Christ himeelf.’t And of the many characters 
who grew into life under the creative hand of 
Chaucer, the one drawn with the finest and most 
loving touch, the ‘ poure persoun of a toune,’ was 
a, ploughman’s brother. ; 

Of John Wyclif himself, at least for the earlier 
po of his life, but few facts are known with ccer- 

inty. He was a Yorkshireman, and, according 
to Leland,§ came from the village of Wyclif-on- 
Tees. That he entered Oxford is certain ; and, as 
he was afterwards Master of Balliol College, a 
college founded not long before by a neighbouring 

* Thought about. So wagang, with the prefix used as in 


Traill, Social fi. p. 150. $ Id. p. 226. 
_ Gelectonea, 50.” Hor the cai of a rupposed Spress- 

’ to be his see the Introduction to Wycliffs 
English Works, by ¥. D. Matthew, 1880, p. i. 
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family, the Balliols of Barnard Castle, it may be 
reasonably concluded that this was the place of 
his education. In 1360 he became, as has just 
been said, Master of Balliol ; and in 1361 he was 
presented to the rectory of Fillingham in Lincoln- 
shire, resigning his Mastership soon after. This 
living he exchanged, in 1368, for that of Ludgers 
hall in Buckinghamshire, probably as being nearer 
Oxford. Whether he was the John Wyclif ap- 
Pointer by Archbishop Islip, in 1365, warden of 

is secularized foundation of Canterbury Hall, is 
doubtful.* In 1366 his pen was employed in the 
service of Parliament, which had rejected the 
claim of pope Urban Vv. for payment of arrears of 
the annual tribute first imposed on king John. 
On this oocasion he terms himself ‘ peculiaris regis 
clericus.’t In 1371 he advocated the proposal that 
the revenues of the Church should subject to 
the general taxation. In 1374, being by this time 
a Doctor of Divinity, he was nominated on a com- 
mission appointed to confer with the pope’s repre- 
sentatives at Bruges about the exercise of papal 
Provisions.¢ In his protracted stay on the Con- 
tinent his mind may well have been stirred by 
what he saw, to speculate ‘de optimo statu eccle- 
sise,’ as More’s was, when on a similar mission on 
secular business, in the same region, to speculate 
‘de optimo statu reipublice.’ The embassy was a 
fruitless one. Possibly as a reward for his ser- 
vices, Wyclif was presented, in 1374, to the Crown 
living of Lutterworth ; where, having resigned 
Lud gershall, he remained till his death. 

In 1377 came the first open attack made upon 
him by the authorities of the Church. He was 
cited to appear before Convocation, assembled at 
St. Paul’s on Feb. 19th. But the prosecution was 
really a political one, aimed at John of Gaunt, 
through Wyclif, and the proceedings came to 
nothing. Papal bulls then arrived, peamiesnig his 
poeennon on nineteen specified articles, For a 

ime these were suspended owing to the death of 
Edward Il. in June of the same year. But in the 
spring of 1378 he appeared at Lambeth to stand 
his trial. Once more, however, the prosecution 
was arrested, this time by the influence of the 
Princess of Wales, widow of the Black Prince.§ 
In 1382 he had a stroke of paralysis, from which 
i ially recovered. ape on : gonad Day, 

, he was again struck down, w rap ae er in 
Divine service, and died on the last day of that 


year. 

Such are the bare outlines of Wyclif’s life. It 
would seem that one of the subjects most in his 
thoughts, suggested in no doubt, by the 
events through which he lived, was that of lord- 
ship or dominion. By what title did the pope, 
the abbot, the secular governor, claim the power 
he exercised? Was that ‘lordship’ dependent, in 
any way, on his own nal character? Did it 
involve a rey of service? The theories he 
formed ap to have been suggested by the 
de Pau Salvatoris of Richard Fitz ph, 
archbishop of Armagh, who died in 1360.) But 
in the mind of Wyclif they did not remain mere 
speculative theories, but became actively aggres- 
sive anornles One of his propositions was: 
‘Quod ad verum dominium seculare requiritur 
fustitia dominantis, sic quod nullus in peccato 

*F D. Matthew inclines to the view that he was. See the 
scogant ot Wyalt pretired io the Guidebook before reterred ty 
ei heeled fr oars domi eg 

pare the e ‘clericus mus domin 7 
borne Phili on. It a to mean kin 
parse = and geet think, a epecial olerk or ne 

ner, 

t ie History, 1880, ii. p. 468. 


had " 
See the Preface to RB. L. Poole’s edition of the de 
1800, pp. i. Dominio, 
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mortali est dominus alicuius rei.’* From this 
great principle, which Wyclif intentionally made 
@ prelude to his Summa in Theologia, the line of 
action he subsequently followed may in large 
measure be deduced. His life was a rebellion 
against what he believed to be unjust dominion— 
a rebellion analogous to the national one going on 
in more than one country of Europe at the time. 
As a justification of this course of conduct, since 
ecclesiastical authority was adverse to him, he fell 
back upon the teaching of Holy Scripture. The 
Word of God, he believed, would support him in 
his position, though the religious orders might 
assall him, and archbishops condemn. Hence he 
began to lay stress on the importance of a study 
of the Bible, and the necessity that people should 
be able to read it in their own tongue. In his 
tract on the Pastoral Office, probably written not 
later than 1378,t he pleads for an English trans- 
lation. After instancing the pitt of tongues at 
Pentecost, and the fact of St. Jerome’s making a 
translation of the Bible, he continues: ‘ Also the 
wurthy reume of fraunse, not-with-stondinge alle 
lettingis, hath translatid the bible and the gospels 
with othere trewe sentensis of doctours out of 
lateyn in-to canes, why shulden not ve 
men do 80? as lordis of englond han the bible in 
freynsch, so it were not ayenus (against) resoun 
that they hadden the same sentense in engliysch ; 
for thus goddis lawe wolde be betere knowun & 
more trowid for onehed of wit (believed for unity 
of meaning), & more acord be be-twixe reumes.’ t 
At what precise date Wyclif began himself to 
supply this want, we have not the means of know- 
ing. No doubt, his thoughts had long been turned 
to it. But the genuineness of what is commonly 
cited as his first work in this field, a Commentary 
on the Apocalypse, with translation, has been 
called in question. At any rate, by the year 1380 
he was busily:occupied with the task of trans- 
lating the NT, while a fellow-worker, Nicholas of 
Hereford,§ was engaged upon the OT. Hereford’s 
work, of which the original MS is extant, breaks 
off abruptly. in the middle of a verse, Bar 3”. 
The cause of this sudden interruption has been 
conjectured to be a summons to appear before a 
synod of preaching friars, served upon Hereford 
in 1382, followed by an adjourned trial held at 
Canterbury, which ended in his being excom- 


“7b. p. xivii. For the evidence that the de Dominio is 


W. aa omg 

Engit. orks, ed. by F. D. Matthew, pp. 405, 429. The 
editor makes no doubt that this is Wyclif’s own composition. 
In another tract, on the Office of Curates, probably rot by 
Wyolif himself, but by one of his school (%. p. 141), the lan- 
guage used is very decisive. Speaking of the opposite y, 

e writer says: ‘thei crien opyny that seculer men ullen 
not entirmeten (meddle) hem of the 1 to rede it in heir 
modir tonge, but heere her gostly fadris preche & do after hem 
in alle thingis ; but this is expresly ayenst goddis techynge.’ 

t Mr. Matthew suggests (p. 580) that the French translation 
referred to in this passage may be that ee Paris. 
Bee above, p. 237> note J. Bender, in his oformator 
Johann Wickii/, 1884, pp. 11-20, collects the passages, from 
Foxe and others, which seem indicate the existence of 
vernacular Bibles in England before Wyclif’s time. Butif any 
such had been known to Wyolif, his argument in the text 
would have lost its force. 

§ Nicholas of Hereford was an Oxford man, and Fellow of 
Queen's, with which college Wyolif also is sald to have been 
connected. He was implicated in the confession of John Ball 
in 1881. Throughout the Lent of 1882 he was preaching zeal- 
ously at the University Church in support of Wyclif’s doctrines ; 
but on June 15th was suspended from all public functions. On 
July Ist, failing to appear at his trial, he was excommunicated. 
From this sentence he a ed to the pope, and set out for 
Rome. Henoe probably the sudden termination of his manu- 
script work, before referred to. More than once he narrowly 
escaped handed over to the secular power. At length, 
after being, according to Foxe, grievously tormented in Salt- 
wood Castle, he recanted,  pasirryend in 1891. He afterwards 
himself sat in judgment on heretics, was treasurer of Hereford 
Cathedral in 1897, and died in the Carthusian monastery of St. 
Anne, Coventry, somewhere about 1420.—See R. L. Poole'’e 
article in the Dict. of Nat. Biography. 
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municated on July Ist. Who continued and 
finished the OT * we do not know. It would 
no doubt be under Wyclif’s superintendence ; but 
it was in this year that he had his first seizure of 
illness, and it is ditticult to believe that he could, 
eee wee’ have finished his own NT work, 
and also what was wanting of Hereford’s. It is 
usual, however, to assign to him the whole of the 
NT translation and the remainder of the OT. 

The want of uniformity perceptible in the work, 
added to the defects naturally attending a first 
attempt, rendered a complete revision necessary. 
This was at once taken in hand; but, before it 


could be finished, death removed the master mind. ' 


A faithful disciple of Wyclif, John Purvey,t car- 
ried on the work, and, somewhere about 1388; the 
whole task of revision was accomplished. 

In a lengthy ‘Prolog’ to the OT thus revised, 
iets states the principles by which he had been 
guided. Out of a charitable desire, he gays, 
‘to saue alle men in our rewme (realm), whiche 
God wole haue sauid, a symple creature hadde 
myche trauaile, with diuerse felawis and helperis,t 
to pail manie elde biblis, and othere pid eeet 
and comune glosis,§ and to make oo Latyn bibel 
sumdel (somewhat) trewe.’ He then describes the 
process of revision, as the workers compared the 
version made with ‘the glose,’ and other doctors, 
‘and speciali Lire || on the elde testament, that 
helpide ful myche in this werke.’ A third time 
their performance was tested, by a reference to 
grammarians and early writers, in order to settle 


*It should be remembered that, according to the arrange- 
ment of the books of the OT in the Vulgate, the portion remain- 
ing after Baruch is not large—Ezekiel, Daniel (with its con- 
tinuations), the Minor Prophets, and 1 and 2 Maccabees. 

t The important part taken by Purvey in Wyclif's great work 
makes some particulars of his life desirable. He is said to have 
been a native of Lathbury in Buckinghamshire, born about 
1354. Wyclif, it will be remembered, was at one time rector of 
Ludgershall in that county. During Wyclif’s residence at 
Lutterworth, Purvey was closely associated with him, and, after 
his master’s death, went, as one of the itinerant preachers, to 
Bristol, a city in sympathy with the new movement. Proceed- 
ings were taken him by the Bishop of Worcester, and in 
1890 he was imprisoned. In 1400-1 he was brought before Con- 
vocation, and recanted. In veut 1401 he was presented to 
the vicarage of West Hythe in Kent; but, his mind being il] at 
ease, he resigned it in Oct. 1403. In 1421 we find him again 
imprisoned by Archbishop Chicheley. He was alive in 1427, 
after which one known of him.—See the article by 
J. W. Hales in the Dict. of Nat. Biography, vol. xvii. p. 52. 

+ une these helpers were we can only conjecture. e three 
following were noted adherents of Wyclif at the time, and it is 
not improbable that one or more of them had a hand in the 
work :—John Aston, or Ashton, is said to have been of Merton 
College, Oxford. If Wyclif was seneschal of Merton, this might 
account for their friendship. In 1882 he was conspicuous as 
oie of Wyclifs itinerant preachers. In that year, along with 
Lawrence Bedeman, Nicholas Hereford, and Philip Repyngdon, 
he was summoned to ap at Blackfriars, in London, before 
Archbishop Courtney. y @ royal patent, July 13th, he was 
expelled from his university. ov. 27th he recanted, but 
we fhe him again denounced as a Lollard, and prohibited from 
preaching. 

Lawrence Bedeman, otherwise yrddecn was an Oxford man, 
like his companions, being of Stapeldon Hall, afterwards 
Exeter College. It fared with him, in 1382, as with Aston. 
Brantingham, Bishop of Exeter, took proceedings against him 
for his conduct as an itinerant p er in Cornwall. After 
making his submission, he became rector of Lifton, Devonshire, 
and was there as late as 1410. 

Philip of Repyngdon was probably a native of Repton. He 
was educated at Broadgates Hall, Oxford, and before 1382 was 
an Augustinian canon of St. Mary de Pré, Leicester. Like 
Hereford, he was a vigorous uphoider of Wyclif’s tenets in ser- 
mons atOxford. When exposed to the same trial, he appears to 
have succumbed at once, becoming afterwards a great favourite 
with Henry rv., with the style of ‘clericus ialissimus 
domini is Henrici,’ and in 1404-5 being mada. Bishop of 
Lincoln. On Sept. 18th, 1408, he was created a cardinal by 
Gregory XIL, and died in 1424.—See the articles by C. L. 
Kingsford and R. L. Poole in the Dict. of Nat. Biography. 

§ The glossa ordinaria, or ‘comune glose,’ was the work of 
\ henasalia Strabo, about a.p, 840. The interlinear gloss was 


r. 

{ Nicolaus de Lyra, so called from the place of his birth in 
Normandy, was a converted Jew. Hence the special value 
attached to his commentary on the Old Testament. He died 
at Paris in 1840. 
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the precise use and meaning of words and phrases, 
And yet once again there was a final scrutiny, by 
a committee, as we should say, when there were 
present ‘manie gode felawis and kynnynge at the 
on eune of the transiacioun.’ * a 

That the work, after so much preliminary care, 
was well and thoroughly done, need not surprise 
us. Purvey’s revision appears to have ained 
chiefly at making the rendering more idiomatic, 
both in respect of the vocabulary and the construc- 
tion of sentences. In particular, too close an 
imitation of the participial construction of the 
Latin had often led the earlier translators into 
difficulties. ‘ Wyclif’s own ’ says a competent 
judge,t ‘offends less in this respect than Here- 
ford’s ; but the work of each needed anglicizing or 
englishing ; and this was the improvement ag 
set himself to carry out.’ A few examples will 
make this clearer. It should be premised that not 
only was the Vulgate the sole authority for the 
translation, but that, as Purvey himself says, the 
text of the Vulgate was then in a bad state. ‘The 
comune Latin biblis,’ he declares, ‘han more nede 
to be correctid, as manie as I haue seen in my lif, 
than hath the English bible late translatid.’ This 
was particularly the case with the Psalms, St. 
Jerome’s version of which was not used in the 
services of the Church, ‘ but another translacioun 
of othere men, that hadden myche lasse kunnyng 
and holynesse than Jerom hadde.’ 

In Ex 78 the malejici of the Vulgate is rendered ‘the clepers 
of deuels to doon yuel’ by Hereford ; ‘ witchis’ by AAS 

Jos 1017 ‘lurking in the spelunk of the cite’ (H.); ‘hid in 
the denne of the citee’ (P.). 

Jg 5% Malulicite terra, ‘curse ye to the loond’ (H.); ‘curse 
ye the lond '(P.). 

Ps 77 (78)79 De post fetantes accepit eum, ‘fro the after 
berende blet he toc Maa (H.); ‘he took hym fro bihynde 
scheep with lambren ’ (P.). 

Ps 1184 ‘The maumetis of Jentilis syluer and gold’ (H.), 
*The symulacris of hethene men ben siluer and gold’ (P.). 

Lk 1415 ‘Whan sum man of sittinge at the mete had herd’ 
(H) i ‘And whanne som of hem that saten togider at the mete 


erd’ (P.). 
Ro 13] er we witinge this tyme, for hour is now, vs for to 


ryse of slepe’ (H.); ‘And we knowen this tyme, that the our is 
now, that we rise fro sleep’ (P.).$ 

Besides the general ‘ Prolog’ already spoken of, 
there are separate prologues, some of them ve 
short, to most of the books of the OT and NT. 
These are usually translated from St. Jerome. 
The order of books in the main follows the Vul- 
gate, but ‘ Deeds’ (Acts) stands between Hebrews 
and James. The Epistle to the Laodiceans, in- 
serted after Colossians in the first version, was left 
out by Purvey.§ The later version has also a 
number of marginal glosses or notes in place of 
the short textual insertions common in the earlier. 
These glosses, it may be remarked, whether 
textual or marginal, are not’of a controversial 
nature. They are simply explanatory. There 
does not appear to be any desire to use them for 
party purposes. Thus, on the passage relating the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, a subject on 
which Wyclif’s views were where s0 strongly 
pronounced, there is no note at all. Neither is 
there on Mt 16’, with the exception of a textual 


* Forshall and Madden, vol. i. Pp. 6&7. The General Prologue 
fills 60 pages in this edition. It is strictly a prologue to the 
OT, hardly mentioning the NT, to which Purvey may have 
intended to prefix a similar prologue. 

+ J. W. Hales, in the article before quoted. By the publica- 
tion in a convenient form of The Book of Job, Psalms, . . . etc., 
from Hereford’s version as revised by Purvey (Oxford, 1881, 8vo), 
Skeat has made it easy for the ordi reader to form an 
opinion of Hereford’s style, though not as he originally wrote. 

t The list of such passages may be easily extended from Eadie 
or Mombert. : 

§ As none of the volumes In Forshall and Madden's Srent 
edition has a table of contents, Skeat was at the trouble to 
compile one for a paper read by him at a meeting of the Philo- 
logical Society, June 5th, 1896. He distinguishes the different 


MSS used by the editors in each part of their work. See the 


Transactions of the Philological Society, 1896, p. 213 ff. 
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gloss, explaining Bariona as ‘the sone of culuer’ 
(a dove). 


This being the case, one is perplexed to know on what ground 


Sir Thomas More should inveigh so bitterly against Wyclifs 
translation :-—‘In which transla’ :joun he purposely corrupted 
the holy text, malycyously placyng therin suche wordys as 
myght in the reders erys serue to the profe of such heresyes as 
he went about to sow; which he not only set forth with his 
own translacyon of the bvyble, but also with oertayne prologes 
and glosys which he e ther vpon.’* Such prologues and 
glosses as we have do not answer this description, ‘The 
ecclesiastical authorities in England’ at the time, writes an 
unexceptionable witness,t ‘most certainly approved of various 
copies of the actual versions now known as Wyclifite.’ Some of 
these extant copies are shown, by the autographs and inscrip- 
tions they » to have belonged to high personages in Church 
and State. hat is the explanation? A very daring one has 
been started by Father Gasquet.{ He endeavours to prove that 
the versions of which we have been sperning those we call the 
Wyclifite, are not Wyclifite at all; we have been under a 
ion all these SE al ; that the heretical translation of the 
Sonipletaly, disappeared and that what we ossens under Glas 
com y ; an what we poesess under that 
Sais is neither more nor less than an authorized Catholic 
translation of the Bible. The existence of such orthodox 
versions is attested by the evidence of Sir Thomas More, who 
deciares that ‘the whole byble was longe before his (Wyclif‘s) 
daves by vertuous & well-lerned men translated into the 
englysh tonge, & by good and godly people with deuocyon & 
sobernes well & reuerently red.’§ In another well-known 
he of having seen ‘ Bibles fair and old.’ It is to 
observed that More of such orthodox versions as were 
made long before Wyclif's days. The Bibles he has seen are 
old. That no authorized version was e at, or after, 
Wyclifs time, follows plainly, it would scem, from another 
a little later on in this same e. ‘And surely 
we it hathe happed that in all this whyle god hath eyther not 
suffered or not pronase that any good vertuous man hath had 
the mynde in faythfull wyse to te it, and ther vpon 
eyther the clergy or at the lest wyse some one bysshop to 
roue it, this can I nothynge tell.’ j 
, then, the orthodox lish versions seen by More were 
old ones; if, as he implies, no fresh ones were made by authority 
from Wyclif's day to his own, how is the fact to be explained 
that the Bible, now suddenly claimed as Catholic, while found, 
wholly or ia part, in nearly 200 MSS, should be found nowhere 
bat in M88 written in or soon after Wyclif's time? Why should 
the style, lo every instance, fix the composition to the last 
quarter of the 1ith century? What can have caused this sudden 
and prolific growth of orthodox Biblea just then, when no link 
is visible to connect them with an earlier stage? 

Father Gasquet’s paradox is a bold one, and, it need not be 
said, pe bag coae and forcibly defended. But, if it is proved 
untenable, the resorting to it will be one more ony to the 
candour and good faith of the Wyclifite translation.¢ 


iv. REFORMATION PERIOD.—The century that 
intervened between the death of Wyclif and the 
birth of Tindale has been rightly called a century 
of preparation. For a time the spread of Lol 
opinions was checked. The passing of the Act de 
heretico comburendo in the reign of Henry rv., 
and the condemnation of unauthorized versions of 
the Bible in the wha at Oxford in 1408, threat- 
ened to be a deathblow to the hopes of Wyclif’s 
followers. But the wave which:had retreated for 
a while was soon to return with redoubled force. 
The fall of Constantinople in 1453 threw open to 
the Western world the treasures of Greek litera- 
ture. The invention of printing, about the same 
period, furnished the means of spreading abroad 
the results of the new learning. In 1466°* was 
born one destined tp be perhaps the greatest ex- 
pnt of that new learning, Desiderius Erasmus. 

itherto authority had triumphed against convic- 
tion: it was now to be seen whether it would 
triumph against eonviction allied with knowledge. 


*A Dyaloge of syr Thomas More Knyghte . . . 1530, f. eviii. 

t The Rev. F. A. Gasquet, 0.S.B., in an article which origin- 
ally appeared in the Dublin Review, July 1895, reprinted and 

art in The Old English Bible, and other Essays, 1897, 
p. 176. 


3 In the work just cited, pp. 102-178. 

§ Dyaloge, as before, f. 

{ Jb. ft. cxiv. vers., letter G. 

7 See, further, an article by F. D. Matthew in the English 
Historical Keview for January 1895, and Kenyon’s Our Bible 
and the Ancient Manuscripts, 1895, p. 204 ff. 

** That 1466 and not, as commonly said, 1467 was the date of 
Erasmus’ birth, has been shown by Kan, the learned head- 
master of the Erasmiaansch Gymnasium at Rotterdam. 


EXTRA VOL.—16 


Between the years 1480 and 1490, possibly in 
the same hee that Luther was born at Eisleben, 
William Tindale first saw the light, it is believed, 
in the little village of Sn Brees: Gloucester- 
shire.* Foxe says that ‘from a child’ he was 
brought up in the University of Oxford. If so, as 
he did not take his Bachelor’s degree till 1512, nor 
his Master’s till 1515,¢t it would seem that his first 
years there were spent, not in college but in 
school. And with this agrees the statement that 
he entered Magdalen Hall, then known as Grammar 
Hall, the school preparatory to the great founda. 
tion of William of Waynflete. Asa there, he 
may have seen Colet, who was probably of Mag- 
dalen ; but Colet left Oxford on being appointed 
Dean of St. Paul’s in 1505, and it is not likely that 


Tindale could have come, in any manner, 
under his influence. ‘ Spying his time,’ says Foxe, 
Tindale presently left Oxtord for Cambridge. The 


exact year of this migration we do not know, nor 
the immediate cause of it. It is natural to connect 
it with the presence of Erasmus in the sister 
university, where he was Lady M et professor 
from 1511 t® 1515. But here, again, the date of 
Tindale’s M.A. degree is a difficulty. 

After leaving the university, about 1521, as we 
may suppose, he became tutor in the family of Sir 
Thomas Walsh, a knight of good position and 


-well connected, at the manor house of Little 


Sodbury, not far from the place of his birth. 
Here he remained till the latter part of 1523. 
The need of reform in matters ecclesiastical in 
Gloucestershire may be inferred from the fact that 
from 1512, when Sylvester de Giglis returned to 
Rome, to 1535, when Hugh Latimer was conse- 
crated, there was no resident bishop of Worcester. 
The see was held by Italians; one-of them being 
afterwards Clement Vil. As men’s thoughts were 
turned to such abuses, we can hardly wonder that 
a blunt, free-spoken man like Tindale occasionall 

got into heated arguments with the local clergy an 

others who frequented the manor house. hese 
he silenced by a translation of the Enchtridion 


of Erasmus; but, beginning to preach in an irregu-- 


4 
lar manner to the Deen core villagers, he was 
summoned to a ore a clerical tribunal, 
presided over by Parker, chancellor of the diocese. 
Though no proof of heretical teaching was estab- 
lished i him, Tindale began to turn his 
thoughts to anotherscene. The idea of an Englise 
Bible had been lo resent to his mind. In 
London the idea might become a fact. He would 
address himself to the Bishop of London, Tunstall, 
the friend of More, a man of repute as a states- 
man and a scholar. Armed with a translation of 
Isocrates to be his introduction to the bishop, and 
a letter from his patron to Sir Harry Guildford, he 
came to London. The reception he met with from 
Tunstall, ous not surprising to us, and the dis- 
appointments he experienced in other quarters, 
convinced Tindale, as he sorrowfully owns, ‘not 
only that there was no rowme in my lorde of 
londons palace to translate the new testament 
but also that there was no place to do it in all 
sa aciraie = ; 
uring his short — in London he met with 
one faithful friend. This was Humphrey Mon- 
mouth, afterwards an alderman and sheriff, and 
knighted, who chanced to hear him preach in the 
* We follow in this | Tyndale 
Beaune reracd edition 1886. The Reformer, it may be "ele 
It his own name Tindale (id. p. 9), the spelling adopted 
roughout this Dictionary. 
t See Boase, Regi. Gf the University of Oxford, 1885, i. 
. ix, 80. He supplicated for his degree in the name of 
Huchens, or Hychyns, a name by which some previous genera- 
tions of his family appear to have been known. The dates 
furnished by the Register make the earlier year suggested for 
Tindale’s birth improbable. 
t Preface to the Pentateuch. 


te 
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church of St. Dunstan in the West. Monmouth 
took him into his house as chaplainy at a stipend 
of £10 a year.” For this he afterwards got into 
trouble; and his petition to Cardinal Wolsey, 
between four and five years later, is valuable for 
the picture it gives us of Tindale’s manner of life 
while in his house. After relating his first ac- 
ae ha with him, Monmouth continues: ‘So 

took him into my house half-a-year; and there 
he lived as a good priest as methought. He 
studied most part of the day and of the night 
at his book ; and he would eat but sodden meat 
by his good will, and drink but small single 

r +] 


At the table of Monmouth, a merchant who 
had travelled, and visited Rome and Jerusalem, 
Tindale would be sure to meet with men who 
could tell him of the doings abroad, and especially 
of Wittenberg and Luther. Determined at length, 
as the safest course, to entrust his contemplated 
work to a foreign printer, he made choice of Ham- 
burg, and in or about the month of May 1524 set 
sail for that busy city. As Hamburg is said to 
have possessed no printing-press at this time, it is 
a matter of dispute whether or not Tindale stayed 
there till his translation was ready for printing. 
He may have gone to visit Luther at Wittenberg, 
as is implied in statements of More and others. 
If so, he returned to Hamburg, to receive his re- 
mittance from Monmouth, and then went on to 
Cologne, to arrange for the printing of his English 
Testament at the press of Peter Quentel. ree 
thousand copies of the work, in small quarto size 
were to be struck off. The printing had advanc 
as far as signature K, when the authorities of the 
city unexpectedly gave orders for the work to be 
stopped, and the printed sheets confiscated. An 
enemy, Cochleeus,t had been dogging the rcotaters 
of the English scholar, and from him came the 
information given to the senate. Tindale and his 
oes yes hastily caught up what they 
could of their materials, and took e up the 
Rhine to Worms, where they would be in less fear 
of interruption. From the difficulty of matching 
Peter Quentel’s type at the press of Peter Schoeffer 
(son of the partner of Faust), Tindale seems to 
have given up the ine oe of completing the 4to 
edition ; and instead to have had his work printed 
in small 8vo, without notes or glosses. But, not 
to waste the copies of the sheets printed in 4to at 
Cologne, he sent them on to England. In this 
way, about M there’ appeared the 
first English New Testament ever printed, the one 
in 8vo, complete, and the portion of the one in 4to. 
Of this latter, the first printed in point of time, 
ony one solitary fragment is known to remain; 
and of the former, only two copies, neither of 
them complete. || 

Before pausing to consider these translations in 

* Equal to about £120 now. 

pesca petition is in the Harlelan MSS. See Demaus, 
P John Dobenek, who latinized himself as Cochle@us, was born 
about 1503 in a e near Niirnberg. He was a violent 
opponent of Luther. As he was hiinself passing a book through 
Quentel's press at the time, he had peculiar opportunities for 
learning the business of the two Englishmen. See the letters 


ha baa A alia First Printed English New Testament, 

$ iam Roye, who had been an Obeervant Friar at Green- 
wich, was acting as Tindale’s amanuensis. As would be guessed 
from his poem, he was an uncongenial spirit, and Tin 
glad to get rid of him as soon as he could. 

f The fragment in 4to is now in the Grenville Library of the 
British Museum, No. 12,179. It consists of 31 leaves, and goes 
to the end of sheet H, ending abruptly with the words ‘ Friend, 
how camest thou in hither, and’ (Mt 2212), It has been photo- 
lithographed, with an Introduction, by Mr. Arber. Of the 8vo 
edition there 1s an pmperiedt cops in the Library of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and a perfect one (all but the title-page) in the 
Library of the Baptist College, Bristol. The singular vicis- 
giti:des throvch which this last book has passed are told by 
Demoaus, p. 126. 


le was 


detail, we must briefly conclude the story of the 
author’s life. 

The summer of 1526 was probably spent by 
Tindale at Worms, in making arrangements for 
the transmission of his books to England.* Ob-_ 
stacles in the way. of their reception soon peeen to 
a . Besides the warning given by Cochleus, 

ward Lee, the king’s almoner, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of York, wrote from Bordeaux on Dec. 2nd, 
1525, to report what he had heard of the suspected 
work in his journey through France. One active 
agent in the distribution of the books was Simon 
Fish, author of The Supplicacyon for the Beggars, 
then living near the White Friars. Standish, bishop 
of St. Asaph,t was the first to bring the matter 
under the cognizance of Wolsey. The great 
cardinal was disposed to make light of it, but 
Tunstall was urgent for the condemnation of the 
anonymous version, and it was ordered that the 
books should be burnt, wherever found. To make 
the condemnation more impreesive, a public burn- 
ing was appointed, to follow a sermon by the 
Bishop of London at Paul’s Croes.t| A mandate to 
the like effect was issued by Warham, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, on Nov. 3rd; and by the end of 
the year the taken by Tindale and Roye came 
to be publicly known, and an active search was 
made for them. West, a priest of the communit 
to which Roye belonged, was sent abroad to trac 
them, and letters from him and Hermann Rinck, 
during 1528, give an account of their efforts. 
Tindale and ye, however, had separated, and 
their machinations were thus baffled. In 1527, or 
thereabouts, Tindale went to Marburg in Hesse, 
the seat of a university, and there, towards the 
end of 1528, was joined by Frith. At Marburg 
(anglicized in his colophons as ‘ Marlborow’) he 
printed several of his controversial works, and, 
what more concerns us, the first instalment of his 
long-meditated version of the OT. The Penta- 
teuch was here printed by Hans Luft, and pub- 
lished Jan. 17th, 1530.§ Several copies of this 
exist, but only one (now in the Grenville Library) 
in a perfect condition. It is remarkable for the 
‘ piebald’ appearance of the printing ; Genesis and 

umbers being in Gothic letter; Exodus, Levi- 
ticus, and Deuteronomy, in Roman. The explana- 
tion probably is that the books were prepared for 
separate issue, the five having no collective title- 
page. The following year Tindale printed, at 


* It is a mystery whence the money was obtained for defray- 
ing the first cost of these editions. 3000 copies of the 8vo 
edition are said to have been struck off at Worms. Whether 
the 4to edition was completed there, is disputed. No trace of 
such s complete edition is left, beyond the fragment rinted at 
Cologne. Still, even the existence of thie was not known till 
1834. 

{ For xt Say see Erasmus’ Letter to Justus Jonas (Eng. 
tr. 1888, p. 4 

t As need y be said, this buying up and burning the 
copies of Tindale’s first edition proved the readiest means of 
providing money forasecond. But it is not fair to call Tindale, 
as Dore does, a ‘participator in the crime’ because he let the 
books be sold, knowing to what purpose they would be put. 
The motives of the two parties were different. The bishops 
wished to destroy this translation ; Tindale wished to replace it 
by a better. See Dore, Old Bibles, 1888, p. 26. 

§ Genesis alone has the colophon : ‘ Emprented at Marlborow 
in the lande of Hegse, by me Hans Luft, the yere of oure Lorde 
M.COCCC.XxXx. the xvij dayes of Januarij.’ From the peculiarity 
of ‘ Marlborow ' as an equivalent for burg, and from an im- 

ression that Hans Luft never had a printing-press there, 
Mombert endeavoured to prove that the Pentateuch was really 
printed at Wittenberg, and that ‘ Marlborow’ was a pseudonym. 
‘It is painful,’ says one writer, accepting this as proved, ‘to 
think that an intentional misstatement should be on the im- 

rint of the first part of the English bible ever issued’ (Dore, 

ld Bibles, 1888, p. 67). The pain may fortunately be relieved, 
and the fair fame of Tindale cleared, by observing the evidence 
furnished by an able reviewer of Mombert in the sighed 
Apr. 18th, 1885, to show that Hans Luft really hai an itineran 
press at Marburg at this time, and that in fact one publication 
of this very year, the Compendious olde Treatise used by Foxe 
bears the colophon : ‘Emprented at Marlborow in the lide J 


Hessen by me Luft.’ 
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Antw most probably, his translation of the 
Book of Jonah. Antwerp was a dangerous re- 
treat, but it was conveniently situated for com- 
municating with England. ere accordingly he 
resided from 1533, if not earlier, to his arrest in 
1535. The last two years of his life were years 
of great literary activity. In 1534 appeared at 
Antwerp his revision of the Pentateuch, Genesis 
being the only book in which any changes were 
made ; t and in November of that year his revised 
NT.t This is commonly called the second edition, 
and it is strange that nine years should have 
elapsed before Tindale himself published one.§ 
But if there had been any delay, there was none 
now. Two editions appeared in 1535. These must 
be carefully discriminated. The first is entitled : 
The newe Testament dylygently corrected and com- 
pared with the Greke by Wilyam Tindale, and 
fynesshed in the yere of oure Lorde God A.H.D, and 


XXXV.\| No place or printer’s name is given, but 
it is considered to be from the press of Hans van 
Ruremonde at Antwerp. Itisin 8vo. A striking 


peculiarity of this edition is the curious mis- 
spelling of English words, such as ‘faether’ for 
father, ‘stoede’ for stood, and the like. This 
ave rise to the fancy that Tindale had adapted 
Fis version to the pronunciation of the Gloucester- 
shire farmers. But the more rational explanation 
is that Dutch or Flemish compositors were em- 
ployed upon this edition ; and that in fact it was 
not superintended by Tindale at all, but a private 
enterprise of Dutch printers, who had observed 
the censure — on Joye’s unauthorized pro- 
duction of the previous August, and wished to 
anticipate the final revision which Tindale was 
understood to be preparing. 1 

This last revision, in which ‘yet once again’ 
Willyam Tindale addressed the reader, has two 
titles, the first bearing date 1535, the second 1534; 
penoune: we may suppose, the times of publica- 
tion and printing. It is in 8vo size, with black 
letter type, and has a calendar prefixed. While 
bearing no printer’s’ name, or place, it has a 
printers mark with the initials G. H. These 
were conjectured by Stevens to denote Guillaume 
Hychyns, a form of the translator’s name ;** but 
the late Henry Bradshaw has shown convincingly 


that ed are the initials of the Antwerp pub- 


lisher, ied van der Hagen, who latinized 
himself as Dumeus. The printer he employed 
was frequently Martin Emperour, who was prob- 
ably the printer of this last revision. tt 

e must hasten to the close. On the 23rd or 
24th of May 1535 Tindale was entrapped and car- 
ried off from Antwerp to the fortress of Vilvorde, 
where he was strangled and burnt on Oct. 6th, 
1536. Even in his imprisonment he was not idle. 
In the touching lettertt to the governor of the 
fortrees, the Marquis of Bergen-op-Zoom, in which 


* Copies of this had so completely disappeared, that some 
began to doubt ite ever having existed. But in 1861 Lord 
Arthur Hervey discovered a copy, bound up in an old volume 
with other pieces, in his library at Ickworth. 

t Dore, Bibles, 1888, p. 69, where the book is described. 

$ The newe Testament, dylygently corrected . . . by Willyam 
Tindale. It was printed in Gothic letter by Martin Emperour, 
im 8vo. This is the edition used in Bagster’s Hexapla. In 
Fry's Bidli ical mia ae it is No.3. The copy in the 
British Museum is marked C. 23. a. 5. 

§ This is not taking count of surreptitious editions, snch as 
Dore gives instances of (op. cit. p. 27), nor of Joye’s un- 


iogra, , 1886. 
$3 Reproduced in facsimile by Fry, with a translation. 


he petitions for warmer clothing, he asks also for 
a Hebrew Bible, grammar, and dicti . And 
it is said that he finished in prison a translation of 
the books Joshua to 2 Chronicles inclusive.* His 
last words at the stake were: ‘Lord, open the 
king of England’s eyes !’ 


The influence exercised by Tindale’s version on subsequent 
ones will be best considered later on. But it seems proper to 
notice here a question that has heen raised as to his competence 
for the work of translating. Was he able to form an independ- 
ent judgment on his Greek and Hebrew originals, or did he 
take his Pentateuch from Luther, and his New Testament from 
Luther and Erasmus?t It may be admitted at once that 


‘Tindale availed himself freely of the labours of both those 


scholars. His object being what it was, he would probably 
have thought it mere perverseness not to do so. But he did 
not borrow as one who could not pay back. Even in the pro- 
logues, he sometimes not only differs from, but argues t, 
the German translator, as in the case of the prologue to James. 
Tindale’s great aptitude for languages is shown by various 
testimonies. That of Herman von dem Busche! would be 
thought high-flown if we did not know that it came from one 
not likely to be imposed upon. As regards Hebrew, in icu- 
lar, one of the seven languages that von dem B e declared 
Tindale to be at home in, it is not likely that he would have 
found it difficult to obtain instruction in it at Cologne, or 
Worms, or other cities where he stayed: 

The question is one that, after all, can be settled only by an 
induction of on a sufficiently scale. For that 
there is no room here. We give afew, taken almost at hap- 
hagard from the NT; someof which will show Tindale’s obvious 
indebtedness to previous versions. But the general popeceon 
conveyed by them will be, we think, that he used these helps as 
& master, and not as o servant.§ . 


Lk 249 An peeciebatis, quod in his que patris mei sunt, oportet 
me esse 
iyhoc og ir nit, das ich seyn muss in dem das meins vatters 
t 


Wist ye not that I must 

edi ahi as showing Tindale’s freedom, the RKhemish of 

682, closely following the Latin, ‘I must be about those 
things which are my father’s’). 

Ac 915 Vade, quoniam organum electum est mihi iste. 

Gang hyn, den diser ist mir ein ausserwelet rustzeug. 

Goo thy wayes: for he is a chosen vessell vnto me (‘ vessell ' 
representing the Greek «xsves more closely than the Latin 
or German). 

Ac 2730.31 Nautis uero querentibus fugere e naui.. . sub 
pretextu uelut © prora ancoras extensuri, dixit Paulus 
centurioni ... 

Da aber die schiffleutt die flucht suchten . .. vnd gaben 
fur, ey wolten ancker auss dem hinder schiff auss strecken, 
sprach Paulus zu dem vnderhauptman... 

As the shipmen were about to fle out of the ship . . . vnder 
a coloure as though they wolde have cast ancres out of 
the forshippe: Paul sayd vnto the vnder copeue a ats 

Compare ‘hinder schiff’ with ‘forshippe.’ The term 
Pe bined captayne,’ for centurion, seems clearly due to the 
rman 

Ro 28. . . institutus ex lege; vnd weyl du auss dem gesetz 
vnderricht bist; in that thou arte informed by the lawe 
net bx rev rouev. Note ‘by’ instead of ‘out 


oO 
100 919. . . quo plures lucrifaciam; auff das ich ir vil 
Nesey. viel) gewinne; that I myght wynne the moo 
more). (The comparative is rightly kept, with the Greek 
Latin, against the German). 


goo aboute my fathers busines{ 


and 


* The English version of these nine books in ‘ Matthew’s’ Bible 
is not Coverdale’s, and reasons are given to show that it was by 
Tindale. See Moulton, p. 127. 

t The reviewer in the Athenceum before referred to (May 2nd, 
eee) oe very strongly that he did both. Admitting that 
Tindale Lpeneigrie a fair papa ee of Greek, he yet insists that 
the wholesale borrowing of Luther’s prologues and marginal 
notes, in the first Cologne ent, justifies the charge that 
the work was adapted from Luther. If this was done witL 
a Greek o 1, and with Erasmus’ Latin rendering as an 
assistance, what would be done with a Hebrew original? Where 
could Tindale, travelling about from place to place, and busy 
with the publication of his treatises, find opportunities of ac- 
quiring a sound knowledge of so difficult a lan e? The 
reader will find in Eadie, i. pp. 143, 209, a collection of passages 
pho ao writers, conveying this imputation more or less 

Tec y- 

t For this writer, sometimes latinized as Dumsus, see the 
‘Index Biographicus’ to Bocking’s edition of the Eyistole 
pee eee eos, to which he was one ot cou uo 
His biographer, Hermann Hamelmann, speaks of him as the 
friend of Solet, More, and Fisher. Erasmus was one of his 
correspondenta. 

§ The editions used for this comparison are the third o1 
Erasmus’ Novum Jestamentum, Basle, 1522; Luther’s Das neues 
Testament, ‘zu Basel, durch Adam Petri,’ 1522 (the first edition 
of all came out, we believe, in September 1522, at Wittenberg) ; 
rip qeseee New Testament of 1534, as reprinted in Bagster’s 

exapla. 
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2Co 47 Habemus autem thesaurum huncin testaceis uasculis ; 
in irdischen gefessen ; in erthen vessels. (Probably Tindale 
took ‘erthen,’ that is, of earthenware, from the German. 
Wyclif's ‘ britil’ preserves one side of the Latin testaceta, 
éovpaxives, as referring to Gideon's pitchers). 

Ph 12 secundum expectationem; wie ich endlich wartte ; 
as I hertely loke for. (Tindale seems to catch the force 
Of éwexapadexiay, the ‘earnest expectation’ of one looking 

out eenerly for news). 

Ph 127... adiuuantes decertantem fidem euangelij; vnnd 
sampt (sammt) vns kempfft (kampfet) tiber dem glauben 
des Euangeli; labouringe as we do, to mayntayne the 
fayth of the gospell. 

Ph 27... semetipsum inaniuit; bat sich selbs geetissert; 
made him silfe of no reputacion (literally ‘emptied him- 
self.’ Note the freedom of the rendering). 

Ph 43. . . compar germana; mein artiger geferte (mein 
trewer geselle, 1534); faythfull yockfelowe. (Wyolif has: 
‘ Also I preie & the german felowe’). 

Ph 45... . modestia uestra ; euwere lindigkeit ; youre softenes. 
(Here probably the term used is suggested by the Ger- 


man). 

Ph 410 . . . quod iam tandem reuiguit uestra pro me solici- 
tudo ; das ir der mals eyns wider e net seyt von mir 
zu halten (das ir widder wacker worden seid, fur mich zu 
sorgen, 1534); that now at the last ye are revived agayne 
to care for me. 

Jal... faciem natiuitatis sum; sein leiplich angesicht; 
his bodyly face. 

Ja 3 Ecce, exiguus ignis quantam materiam inoendit; Sihe, 
ein klein fetir, welch einen walt zindet es an; Beholde 
how gret a thinge a lyttell fyre kyndleth. 


When we turn to the Old Testament there is, so far as the 
ae writer can pretend to judge, less evidence of originality 

Tindale's translation ; but instances are not wanting to show 
that he did not follow blindly either Luther or the Vulgate. 
Sometimes he differs from both. In many cases he sides with 
one as against the other; sornetimes kenly, but quite as 
ofan we think, taking the right side. A few examples will 
suffice :*— 

Gn $14 inter omnia animantia; vor allem viech; of all catell. 
(Tindale's of is nearer to the ts ae ‘out of,’ ‘from 
among ’—see RVm—than the others). 

Gn 421 peter canentium cithara et organo; die mit harpffen 
vnd pfeyffen vmbgiengen ; all that excercyse them selves 
on the harpe and on the organs. (Here it would have been 
better to render ‘ pipe’ instead of ‘organ,’ with the Ger- 


man e 

Gn 218 et posteris meis stirpique mew; meine kinder... 

mene seth ye nor my omer nate sears 
indale, alone of the three, appears aim at 
e alliterative cast of the Hebrew). i iti 

Gn 80! Dixit: Feliciter, et idcirco vocavit nomen ejus Gad ; 
da eprach Lea, Rustig, vii hiess in (ihn) Gad ; Then sayde 
Lea: good lucke ; and called his name Gad. Compare 
the rendering in AV). 

Gn 3519 hxc est Bethlehem ; die nfl heist BethLehem ; which 
now is called Bethlehem. e words are now held to be 
pl iar Tindale plainly followed Luther). 

Gn fecitque ei tunicam polymitam; vnd machet im 
pie bundten rock; and he made him a coote of many 

oures. 
e rendering ‘of many colours’ is retained even in the 
RV, though in the margin ‘a long garment with sleeves’ 
is given. The LXX supports the former, having we:xider ; 
an earl beac amy mace iho meant to be ar 
ve y h * (weddpiver), ‘of many threads,’ 
the sense of damasked . 


(Tindale has the past tense, along with the Vulgate 

and Luther ; the AV has the future). © 

Ex 1615 Dixerunt ad invicem, Manhu? quod > aaah — 
est hoc? Das ist Man, denn sie wysten nicht... They 
said one to another: What is this? for they wist not... 

Ex 891 Fecit vestes, 


indueretur Aaron; amptkleider 
zu dienen in Hey 


um ; the vestimentes of ministracion 
to do seruyce in. (‘Vestments of ministration’ is as 
literal as the AV ‘cloths of service,’ and more dignified). 

Lv 1990 , . . vapulabunt ambo; das sol cane werden ; 
there shalbe oon vpon it(RV ‘they shall be punished’; 
lit. ‘there shall be an inquisition.’ Tindale gives the 
sense, though not pointedly. AV ‘she shall be soourged’ 
conveys & wrong impression). 


Tindale’s last words were a prayer that the Lord 
would open the king of England’s eyes. It is 
remarkable that the En lish version of the Bible 
made by the next translator we have to treat of, 
bore, in one of its forms, that king’s imprimatur. 

Miles Coverdale was born in 1488, probably in 
Richmondshire, in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 


* The texts used are, besides a modern Vulgate, the Basel 
cdition of Luther’s Pentateuch, 1523, and the 1680 edition of 
Tindale’s, printed by Hans Luft. 


a 
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He studied at Cambridge, where he entered the 
convent of Augustinian Friars. In 1514 he took 
priest’s orders. ahouge senior to George Stafford 
and Bilney, he probably fell under the same influ- 
ences as they. When Barnes, who became prior 
of the Augustinians in 1523, was arrested and con- 
veyer to London, Coverdale attended him, and 
helped him to prepare his defence. About this 
time he laid aside his conventual habit. In 
1529 he is said by Foxe to have assisted Tindale 
in his work at Hamburg. In 1551 he was conse- 
crated bishop of Exeter, but deprived in 1553, on 
the accession of Mary, and imprisoned. His de- 
liverance is said to have been due to the’ inter- 
cession of the king of Denmark, whose chaplai, ' 
Dr. John Macbee, was his wife’s brother-in-law. 
After living abroad in Denmark and Geneva, he 
returned to England in 1558, and died in Feb. 
1569, at the age of 81.* 

What first turned Coverdale’s thoughts to the 
translation of the Bible is uncertain. It seems to 
have been, at least in part, the enco ement to 
undertake the task given by Thomas mvell, 
with the knowledge, if not the express approval, 
of Sir Thomas More.t The earliest document of 
Coverdale’s we possess is a letter addressed by him. 
to Cromwell, undated, but probably written in 
1527, in which he reminds him of the ‘ godly com- 
munication’ that Cromwell had held with him in 
the house of Master More.t As he goes on to 
speak of now beginning to ‘taste of holy scrip- 
tures,’ of being ‘set to the most sweet smell of 
holy letters,’ and of needing books for his work, the 
natural inference is that he was then engaged in 
the task of Bible translation. At any rate there 
appeared, as the result of his labours, two issues 
in 1535, followed by later ones, of the first com- 
plete translation of the Bible into English. The 
titles. present an interesting, but perplexing, 


variety— 
: Bitlia | The Bible, that | is, the holy Scripture 
of the| Olde and New Testament, faith|fully 
and truly translated out | of Douche and Latyn | 
in to Englishe. | M.D.XXXv.’ (followed by texts). 

‘Biblia | The Byble: that | is, the holy Scryp- 
ture of the | Olde and New Testament, | fayth- 
fully translated in | to Englyshe. | M.D.xxXv.’ 
(texts). The title of an edition of 1536 varies from 
this last only in the spelling of one word. That 
of an edition of 1537 is: ‘Biblia | The Bye 
that | is the holy Syl teak of the | Olde and New 
Testament, fayth|fully transla in Englysh, 
and | ute Shaaban & corrected. | M.D.XXXVII.’ 
(texts). ‘ rynted in Sowthwarke for James 
Nycolson.’ e word ‘ Biblia’ in all is in Roman 
capitals, the rest in black letter, occupying the 
rondo compartment of a page within a er of 

gures.§ 

On comparing these titles, two important dif- 
ferences will be noticed. Before 1537 no place of 
publication is given ; and in the first alone is it 
specified that the translation is made ‘out of 

ouche and Latyn.’ With regard to the place, 
while there can be no doubt that the editions of 
1535 and 1536 were printed abroad, opinions differ 
as to the claims of Antwerp and Ziirich. In favour 


* Art. by H. R. Tedder in the Dict. of Nat. Biography. 

t Dore, Old Bibles, p. 

$ Remains (ed. Parker a aap Moulton, p. 96. 

§ See Platesi.-iv. of Fry’s le by Coverdale, 1867. No per 
fect copy of Coverdale’s Bible is known. In the British Museum 
(C. 18. c. 9) is a fine copy, with titles in facsimile by J. Harris. 
The size of leaf is 11} in.x7$. The dedication, ‘ Unto the most 
victorious,’ etc., begins near the top of leaf rs 2, and ends on 
the obverse of leaf dq iiij. In line 13 it "Buen of ‘ your dearest 

u 


iust wyfe and most vertuous Pryncesse, Quene Anne.’ On the 
reverse of dp iiij. ins the ‘Prologe,’ ‘Myles Couerdale vnto 
the Christen reader,’ ending on obv. of de 7. On the reverse of 
this last ins a list of ‘The Bokes of the hole Byble,’ ending 
on obv. of leaf viii., and on rev. of this begins ‘The first Boke 
of Moses, called Genesis.’ 
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of the former is a statement of Symeon Ruytinck, 
in his Life of Emanuel van Meteren, 1618, that 
Jacob van Meteren of Antwerp, the printer, em- 
loyed ‘un certain docte escolier, nommé Miles 
overdal,’ on the work of an English translation 
ef the Bible.* 

On the other hand, certain peculiarities of type 
seek to Ziirich; and Westcott, supported b 
insburg, is convinced that Froschover of Ziiric 
was the printer. As to the description of the 
sources from which the version was made, it is 
most natural to suppose that the words ‘out of 
Douche and Latyn’ were omitted after the first 
issue, as likely to offend some English supporters 
of the undertaking. The mention of ‘ Douche’ 
(German), in particular, might suggest a Lutheran 
bias. But the description was an accurate one, 
and in his Dedication and Prologue Coverdale 


openly acknowledges it. He had ‘purely and 
faithfully translated,’ he says, ‘out of five sundr 


interpreters.” And again: ‘To help me herin, 
have had sondrye translacions not only in ar he 
bat noe 4 the mene ari aha woe § “ ° 
cause of the guler gyftes and speci ili- 
mee in the Bible) I have been... glad to 
olowe.’ What the ‘five sundry interpreters’ 
were is a question of much interest. Coverdale’s 
indebtedness to the Vulgate, the Latin version of 
Sanctes Pagninus (first published at Lyons in 
1528), Luther, the Ziirich Bible (the work of 
Zwingli, Leo Juds, Pellicanus, and others, 1524- 
29), and Tindale, are unmistakable.t But, as he 
specifies only ‘Douche and Latyn’ on his title- 
, he may not have meant to include Tindale 
as one of the five; and if so, the fifth source may 
have to be sought for in some other Latin or 
German interpreter. In any case, the perfect 
candour of Coverdale’s declaration in his meee 
is apparent. He had not sought the work; but 
when it was put upon him he had executed it with 
the best helps he could obtain. One or two short 
peu will show the style of his trans- 

tion— 


h, 

to loke vpon, the doughters go vpon the wall. An 
the shoters angered and hated him, 
yet his bowe bode fast, and the armes of his were made 
stronge by the bandes of ve Mightie in Jacob. Of him are 
come herdmen & stones in Israel. Of y* fathers God art thou 
helped, of the Almightie art thou blessed, with of 
heauen from aboue, with blessynges of the depe that th 
vnder, with bl of brestes and wombes. 

2K (ie 28) And the kynge wente with his men to 
Jerusalem, agaynst the Jebusites, which dwelt in the londe. 
Neuertheles ard sayde vnto Dauid: Thou shalt not come 
hither but the blynde and lame shal oe y® awaie. (The 
thoughte planely, that Dauid shulde come in). Howbeit 
Dauid wanne the castell of Sion, which is the cite of Dauid. 
Then sayde Dauid the same daye: Who so euer amyteth the 


though 


Jebusites, and eth the perquellies, the lame & the 
blynde, which (Jebusites) Dauids soule hate Herof commeth 
the prouerbe : Let no blynde ner lame come in to the house. 


Jer 887-11 Now when Abdemelech the Morian beynge a cham- 
e in the Co 


Jeremy into the dongeon: he went out of the Kynges house. 
ke hich then sat und off 


honger, for there is no more en the kynge 
commaunded Abdemelech the Morian. . .. So Abdemelech toke 
the men with him, & went to ye house of Amalech, & there 
vnder an moa wg Al eer olde & worne cloutes, and let 
them downe by a e, in to the dongeon to Jeremy. . 


The tender beauty of Coverdale’s translation 
has never been surpassed. Inthe Psalms especially 
this characteristic is noticeable. In 1662, at the 

revision of the Book of Common Prayer, while 
the Epistles, and other portions of Scrip- 
ture made use of, were directed to be taken from 


* Quoted by Henry Stevens in his Catalogue of the Caaton 
vara tlea tial ale 
t See Westcott, Append. iv., for the sources of Coverdale’s 


aotes (sixty-six in all), and Eadie, i. p. 285 ff. 


the newer version, the Psalter was left unchanged, 
the older version being regarded as more rhythmi- 
cal for singing. Hence it is that, if the majesty 
or the pathos of the Psalms has sunk deep into 
myriads of English hearts, to Coverdale above 
others their debt of gratitude is due. | 
Coverdale’s Bible had not been more than two 
years in circulation when there appeared what 
purport to be a new version, printed in 1537. 
o this version, commonly known as Matthew's 
Bible, some mystery attaches. The title runs :* 
‘@ The Byble | which is all the holy ph ig ture : 
in whych are contayned the | Olde and Newe 
Testament truly | and purely translated into 
En \glysh by Thomas | Matthew. | Esaye i. | 
em Hearcken to ye heauens and | thou earth geaue 
eare: for the | Lorde speaketh. | M:D°XXXVIL’ 
Across the page at the bottom is, ‘Set forth with 
the Kinges most gracyous lycéce.’ This may 
accordingly be termed the first Authorized Version. 
On the reverse of the title is a notice of various 
additions made, including ‘many playne exposy- 
cyons,’ in the margin, ‘of svch places as vnto-the 
avuihle and vniearned seame harde to vnderstande.’ 
calendar and similar matter fills the next two 
leaves. The fourth leaf begins with ‘An exhor- 
tacyon to the studye of the holye scrypture 
gat ered out of the Byble,’ and has at the bottom 
. R. in large floriated capitals. The rev. of this 
leaf and obv. of next have, ‘The samme & content 
of all the Holy Scrypture ... ,’ and on the rev. 
of the fifth leaf is the dedication ‘To the moost 
noble and gracyous Prynce Kyng Henry the eyght, 
kyng of England and of Fraunce... Defender 
of the faythe: and vnder God the chefe and 
supreme head of the church of Engeland.. .’ 
This ends on rev. of sixth leaf with, ‘So be it. 
Youre graces faythfull & true subject Thomas 
Matthew,’ followed by H. R. in capitals. The 
seventh leaf, signed + », has an address ‘To the 
Chrysten Readers,’ followed by an alphabetical 
‘Table of the pryney pall matters,’ ending on rev. 
of eighth leaf. This ‘Table’ shows a strong con- 
troversial bias —¢.g. Be te raat his Abhomy- 
nacyon before are Idoles & Images, before 
whom the people do bowe thé selues, Deut. vii. d.’ 
‘Confessyon. Judas, which confessed hym selfe to 
the prestes of y’ lawe, and not to God, is damned, 
Mat. xxvii. a. ‘Cursynge. God dqth curse the 
he ey of the preastes, and blesseth their curs- 
syng, Mal. ii. a.’ The ninth leaf has ‘The names 
of all the Bokes of the Byble,’ with a full-page 
woodcut of the Garden of Eden. With the tenth 
leaf a hae! system of numbering the leaves 
begins. The first of the four sections into which 
the Bible is here divided closes on fol. cxlvij with 
‘The Ende of the Ballet of Ballettes of Salomon, 
called in Latyne Canticum Canticorum.’ Follow- 


‘ing this is a leaf, unsigned, pas ee title of 


the second section, or prophetical ks. This 
title has on the obv. a centre-piece, surrounded by 
@ woodcut border in sixteen com ents; and on 
the rev. a centre-piece (the seraph touching Isaiah’s 
lips), with four large floriated capital letters at the 
four corners—R. G. along the top, and E. W. along 
the bottom. With Isaiah the numbering by folios 
begins afresh, and ends with Malachi on rev. of 
leaf xciv. Underneath are two capital letters, 
W.T. The Apocrypha follows, with similar title 
(but only fifteen compartments in border), and ex- 
tends to Ixxvi leaves. The New Testament in like 
manner is numbered to cxi leaves; and a leaf not 
numbered completes the work, with the colophon : 
‘@ To the honour and prayse of God | was this 
Byble prynted and fy|nesshed in the yere of oure | 

* The copy described is in the Li of the Brit. and For 


brary 
Bible Society, marked Ss. 9. 2 It isin folio; size of leaf, 113» 
88 inches. 
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Lorde God a. | MD-XXxvir.’ There is nothing to 
show where the book was printed, though the 
woodcut on the title, and that of Adam and Eve 
before mentioned, have been traced to the blocks 
used for a Dutch Bible printed at Liibeck in 1533. 
The most probable place is Antwerp; ‘the larger 
types being apparently identical with those of 
Martin Emperour in the edition of Tyndale’s N.T., 
1534.’ * hile passing through the press, the 
sheets appest to have been bought by the London 
printers, Richard Grafton and Edward Whitchurch, 
whose names aré not eee indicated by the 
capital letters R.G. and E. W. Grafton, in a 
letter to Archbishop Cranmer (Strype's Cranmer, 
App. 20), speaks of having invested £500—a large 
sum for those days—in the production of the work, 
and mentions that the impression would consist of 
1500 copies. To prevent infringement of his rights 
as publisher, Grafton prays the archbishop to use 
his influence with Cromwell to the end that the 
king’s licence might be obtained for the publication. 
Cranmer, who was probably already interested in 
the preseet exerted himself so effectually that 
the king’s licence was soon granted for the new 
translation ‘to be bought and read within this 
realm.’t To this English version, then, as has 
been said, the term ‘ Authorized’ may first be 
properly applied.t ; | 
Three other points require elucidation: the meaning of the 


capital letters I. R. subscribed to the ‘ Exhortacyon,’ of W. T. 
at the end of the Old Testament, and of the name Thomas 
Matthew on the title-page. The initials be gr with all 
but absolute certainty, to denote John Ropers William 
Tindale. rs, & native of Deritend, near Bi hain, 
where he was born about 1500, after graduating from Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, the college of Whitgift, B ‘ord, and Ridley, 
had gone out, at the end of 1534, to be ry Sa to the ey pam 
factory at Antwerp. There, according to Foxe (Acts and Mon. 
vi. 591), he came under the influence of Tindale and Coverdale 
to such an extent as to join them ‘in that and most 
profitable labour of translating the Bible into the English 
tongue, which is entitled ‘‘The Translation of Thomas Matthew.”’ 
As ers moved on to Wittenberg soon after 1536, it is doubt- 
ful whether he could have had much personal intercourse at 
Antwerp with Coverdale ; but it is highly probable that Tindale, 
who suffered October 6th, 1536, may have | poe his manuscript 
versions and the like into the hands of Rogers at his first 
arrest. John Rogers, it may be added, was the first to suffer in 
the Marian persecution, being burnt at Smithfield, February 


1655. | 

Why, that the Bible before us was edited by John 
Rogers, it should have been put forth under the name of Thomas 
Matthew, is not easy toexplain. Some have supposed it to bea 
disguise for William Tindale, whose name, if openly given asthe 
author of the ater part of the version, would have roused 
opposition in high quarters. Others, that it was the real name 
of a sharer in the work. Both sarpos Hons seem negatived by 
the fact that, in the register recording the arrest of John rs 
later on, he is described as John Rogers alias Matthew. e 
same motive that made lilm veil the name of Tindale under 
initials, might lead him to suppress his own. 


An examination of the contents of the book 
shows that the Pentateuch and NT are certainly 
Tindale’s, with slight variations, the latter having 
been taken, as Westcott has shown (pp. 183, 184), 
from the revised ed. of 1535. With equal certainty 
ree ore from Ezra to oe pair gh and the 

poc a (excepting the er 0 anasses), 
ma be waned to Coverdale: The books from 
Joshua to 2 Chronicles inclusive ee a difficulty. 
It might have been expected that they would 
taken from Coverdale’s version, that being the 
only English version as yet extant in print. As 
a matter of fact, however, they are evidently 
not so taken. And it has been shown, by a com- 

arison of manera of identical words found in 
indale’s Pentateuch and ‘ Epistles,’ as well as in 


* Note in the Brit. Mus. Catalogue. Mr. Sidney Lee (art. 
* John Rogers’ in Dict. of Nat. Biogr.) assigns the work to the 
press of Jacob van Meteren. 

t Jenkyns, Remains, vol. i. p. 197. 

¢ An edition of Coverdale’s Bible in 4to (the first printed in 
that size), by James Nycolson, of Southwark, which appeared 
in this same year, 1537, had also the notification : ‘Set forth with 
the Khynges moet gracious licence.’ 


these historical books, that the version must almost 
certainly be Tindale’s. It has already been men- 
tioned as probable that Tindale, at or before hia 
arrest, would consign his unfinished translations, 
and the like, to the care of John Rogers. 

As to the Prayer of Manasses, which was 
omitted by Coverdale, the translation may ve 
well be set down to Rogers himself. It owes muc 
to Olivetan’s rendering in the French Bible of 
1535. Rogers executed his task of general super- 
vision as editor well and carefully.* But the 
controversial character of his annotations, and his 
inclusion, almost unaltered, of Tindale’s Prologue 
to Romans, were probably among the causes which 
led to the production of the ‘Great’ Bible. 

T er’s Bible.—In the same year as the 
Great Bible; , appeared a new edition, which, 
from its close relation to Matthew’s, it will be con- 
venient to examine first. Its title runs:t ‘The 
most | sacred Bible, | whiche is the holy scripture 
con|teyning the old and new testament, | tranalated 


in to English and newly | recognised with great 
diligence | after most fayth exempplars by 
Rychard Taverner. | Harken thou heuen.. . 


Esaie i. | Prynted at London in Fletestrete at | the 


sygne of the sone ay. John Byd/|dell for Thomas 
rthlet. | Cum privilegio . . . M'D-XXXIX.’ 
The title is followed by 15 leaves, not num- 


bered, of which the first has on the recto an 
Address to Henry VIII., on the verso ‘an Exhor- 
tacion’; the next ‘the Contentes of the Scripture,’ 
and the remainder ‘The names of the Bokes,’ ete., 
followed by ‘A Table of the principallmaters con- 
teyned in the Byble.’ From Gn 1 the numeration 
of leaves begins, ending with ‘Salomons Ballet’ at 
eexxx. The prophets are numbered afresh, to the 
end of Malachi, at Ixxxxi. The Apocrypha and 
NT have each a separate title-page, and number 
lxxv and ci leaves respectively ; three unnumbered 
leaves of ‘Table’ completing the work. 

In the Address to Henry VIII. the king is described 
as ‘in erth supreme heed immediately vnder ae 
of the churche of England’; and among all hi 
services to religion it is declared that none is 

eater than his sanction of the English Bible. 

eing essentially a ‘new recognition’ of Matthew's 
Bible, we do not look for much originality in 
T work. But he gives himself a much 
hand than some suppose. The more violent con- 
troversial remarks in his predecessor’s notes are 
softened down, or omitted. Thus, in the ‘Table 
of the principal] maters,’ Matthew began his sec- 
tion on Altars with the words, ‘An aulter was 
neuer commaunded to be made, but only to God,’ 
and ended with, ‘So we have no aulter but Christ.’ 
Taverner begins, ‘An aulter was commaunded to 
be made to God,’ and leaves out the concluding 
sentence. Under ‘Purgatorye’ Matthew wrote, 
‘He then that wyl pourge hys synnes through fyer 
or by any other meanes then by the passyon of 
Christ, denyeth hys sayd pose on . . . and shal be 
greuously punyshed, because he hath despysed so 
greate a grace.’ Taverner omits the section alto- 
gether. The last chapter of Acts ends on leaf 
hiii; Romans begins on lxi. The inference natu- 
rally is that an intermediate sheet of six leaves 
had been meant to contain Tindale’s Prologue to 
Romans, but had been cancelled. 

A few examples will indicate the nature of the 
changes made im rendering. It will be seen that 
they are chiefly due to (a) the seeking after a 
plainer, more idiomatic rendering, (+) the in- 
ee of the Vulgate, (c) a better knowledge of 
Gree 


* Examples will be found in Westcott, pp. 182, 183 ; Moulton, 
. 129, 130. 
PR We quote from the copy numbered 4. c. 5 in the Brit. Mus 
Library. It isin small folio; size of leaf, 114 x7} inches. 
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(6) Gn 2 with all theyr furniture (Matthew ‘apparell,’ AV . 
“host ’); Nu 2492 nevertheless (M. ‘neuerthelater’): Is 2% in the © 
last dayes (M. ‘in processe of tyme *); Mt 216 was very wrothe 
(uM. ‘exceding wrothe’); Mt 511 (and elsewhere) pursue for 

persecute’; Mt 89 vnder authority (M. ‘subject to the autho- 

e of another’); Lk 2¢ wente up for ‘ascended’; Ac 37 anone : 
‘immediately ’ 

(5) Gn 431) a quantitie of bawlme (M. ‘a curtesye bawlme,’ 

ulg. modicum resina) ; Gn 496 mee threw down the walls of 
the city (M. ‘they houghed an ox,’ Vulg. sufoderunt murum); 
1 K 21°! incluse and furthest (M. ‘prisoned and forsaken,’ Vulg 
tnclusum et vltimum). 

(c) Lk 1889 and if it beare frute, well and good, if not, &. 

. ‘to se whether it will beare frute, and yf it not,’ ae.) 

820 creature (M. ‘creatures’); Mk 147 for ye have poore wi 
you alwayes (Tind. ‘shall have’). 

His acquaintance with the Greek article does not, however, 
save him from such oversights as @ pinnacle (Mt a e- 
stick (615), a prophet (Jn 74), can faith saue him? (Ja 2!4), In 
Jn 740 ‘ yndoubtedly’ is not an improvement on the earlier ‘ of 
atruth.’ Dore (Old Bibles, p. 148) asserts that the translation 
of 3 Esdras, at least in part, is original. But, so far as the present 
writer has examined it, it agrees with the one in Matthew. 


Richard Taverner was a client and pensioner of 
Cromwell, who in 1536 appointed him clerk of the 
Privy Seal. The fall of his patron in 1540 put a 
stop to his liter work, and made his position 
unsafe. For'a time he was committed to the 
Tower. He succeeded, hoyever, in regaining the 
royal favour, and under Edward VI., in 1552, 
received a general licence to preach, though a 


layman. He died in 1575.* 
he Great Bible. — Before the execution of 
= th, 1540, that statesman had 
just time to see brought to a successful issue one 


great scheme on which he had set his heart. This 
was the production of an amended version of the 
Bible in English. Circumstances seemed to favour 
Cromwell’s project. Coverdale, on whom he chiefly 
relied for an improved translation, was in Paris, 
where, in 1538, he had brought out an edition of 
the New Testament in Latin and English, printed 
by Regnault. Paper and printing were both better 
at that time in Paris than in London. Francis L, 
so long as his relations with Henry kept good, was 
willing, upon certain conditions, to sanction the 
work of Coverdale and Grafton and the French 
earteel Regnault.t No peat opinions were to 
introduced. The work was fo be ‘citra ullas 
privatas aut illigittimas opitiones: Bonner, 
shortly to be made Bishop of Hereford, was trans- 
ferred from the cuurt of the emperor to that of 
Francis, and charged ‘to aid and assist the doers 
thereof in all their reasonable suits.’ So far, at 
least, he seems to have regarded the translating of 
the Bible without disfavour. For a time, there- 
fore, matters went smoothly. But in December 
2088 the French king inclining more and more to 
the side of the emperor, the Inquisition was allowed 
to interpose, and the printers and others engaged 
in the enterprise had to flee for their lives. Accord- 
ing to Grafton’s own statement (Abridgement of 
the Chronicles, etc., 1564, sub anno 29 Hen. VIII.), 
eighty finished copies were ‘seased and made con- 
fiscat.’ If this was so, no copy of the eighty, 
which would have Paris as the place of publication, 
ap to have escaped destruction. Foxe is the 
authority for a story that ‘four great ay vats 
full’ of the printed sheets were rescued from a 
haberdasher, who had purchased them ‘to lay caps 
in.’ But Kingdon (p. 63) discredits the statement, 
on the ground that the materials seized, for the 
restitution of which Cromwell and Bonner were 
making constant efforts, would be in the custod 
of the university. However this may be, Cromwell 
succeeded in getting most of the plant transferred 
to London, and there, from the press of Richard 
* See art. by A. F. Pollard in Dict. of Nat. Biography. 
¢ The royal permission, along with many interesting letters 
from Coverdale and Grafton, is given in facsimile in J. A. 
the Lives Poyntz and 


printed, 1895. See also the corre- 
iliotheca Sussexiana, 1839, p. 231 ff. 


Grafton and Edward Whitchurch, newly housed 
in the vacated precinct of the Gray Friars, ap 
in April 1539, the first edition of the Great Bible. 
The name ‘Great Bible,’ as being ‘ of the greatest 
volume’ (both terms being used Grafton him- 
self), is a convenient one by which to denote the 
seven editions of this work issued during the years 
1539-41. Of these the second and su uent ones 
hada preface by Cranmer, and the name ‘ Cranmer’s 
Bible’ may be properly applied to them. But it 
is not correct to use it, as 1s often done, of the first 
edition as well, in the preparation of which the 
archbishop had no direct share. The dates of the: 
seven are as follows :—{i.) April 1539; (ii.) April 
1540; (iii.) July 1540; (iv.) ready in Novem 
1540, but kept back till the following year, on 
account of the fall of Cromwell in July 1540; (v.) 
May 1541; (vi.) November 1541 ; (vii.) December 
1541. Though no two issues are identical, the 
family likeness is so strong that it will suttice to. 
describe the first, and to indicate briefly the 
features by which later ones may be identified. 
The title of (i.) is:* ‘The Bible in | Englyshe, 
that is to saye, the con|tent of all the holy scrypture, 
bothe | of y* olde and newe testament, truly’ | 
translated after the veryte of the | Hebrue and 
Greke textes, by y°® dyilygent sta hy of dyuerse 
excellent | learned men, expert in the forsayde | 
tonges. @ Prynted by Richard Grafton & | Edward 
Whitchurch. | Cum priuilegio ad ray gear jdum 
solum | 1539.’ This title, in black and red letters, 
is surrounded by a singularly spirited woodcut, 
bearing no artist’s name or mark, but commonly 
believed to be by Holbein. In the centre at the 
top, a king, his crown laid aside, is prostrate on 
the ground before a figure of the Saviour ap ing 
in the clouds. Lower down the central line, the 
same king, seated on his throne, and now easily 
recognizable as Henry VIII., is giving a clasped 
volume lettered verbum Des to a group of ecclesi- 
astics on his right, headed by Cranmer, and to a 
Sepa ree group of lay nobles and others on 
his left, headed by Cromwell. Beneath, on the 
dexter side, a preacher, not unlike Colet (who, 
however, had been dead twenty years), is address- 
ing 8 mixed multitude on the words of 1 Ti 2'. 
Labels, with suitable inscriptions in Latin, issue 
from the mouths of the chief characters. Some 
little boys, too young to have learned Latin, cry 
‘God save the king’ in English.t Five more 
leaves ‘of preliminary matter follow, containing 
(1) ‘The Kalender,’ ending with ‘an Almanach for 
xix years’; (2) ‘An exhortacyon to the studye’ 
. .- 3 (8) *The summe and content of all the hol 
scripture’. ..; (4) ‘A prologue’... .; (5) ‘ 
descripcyon and successe of the be of Juda’ 
. . «3 (6) ‘With what iudgement the bokes of the 
Olde Testament are to be red.’ Genesis begins on 
the seventh leaf, marked ‘fo. 1.’ It is worth 
while to give some extracts from the Prologu 
‘expressynge what is meant by certayn signes an 
tokens that we have set in the Byble. First, 
where as often tymes ye shall fynde a small letter 
in the texte, it sygnifyeth that so moche as is in 
the small lettre doth abounde and is more in the 
common translacyon in Latin, then is founde ether 
in the Hebrue or in the Greke. . . . Moreouer, 
where as ye fynde this figure of it betokeneth a 
dyuersyte and difference of readynge betwene the 
ebrues and the Chaldees in the same place. . . . 
We haue also (as ye maye se) added many handes 
both in the mergent of thys volume and also in the 
* The copy used is that marked C. 18. d. lin the Library of 
the British Museum. It is a singularly fine copy, the leaves 
measuring 15 x 10 inches. A sumptuous copy on vellum, meant 
for Cromwell himself, is in the Library of St. John’s College, 
Care In this the title is somewhat abrid 


tA f tion of the woodcut is sine in Moulton, 


descri 
pp. 188, 139, and fn Mombert, pp. 204, 206. 
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text, vpon the which w® purposed to haue made in 
the ende of the Byble (in a table by themselues) 
certen godly annotacions: but for so moch as yet 
there hath not bene sotfycient tyme minystred to 
the Kynges moost honorable councell for the ouer- 
syght and correccyon of the sayde annotacyons, 
we wyll therfore omyt them, tyll their more con- 
uenient leysour. . . . God saue the Kynge.’ The 
colophon is: ‘The ende of the new Testamét: | 
and of the whole Byble, ffynisshed in Apryll, | Anno 
M.CCCCC.XXxIx.* | A Dio factii est istud.? 


Peculiarities by which the various issues of the ‘Great Bible’ 
may be distinguished one from another have been minutel 
tabulated by Fry (Description of the Great Bible, fol. 1865 
The first three editions alone have the JP as a reference for 
OCoverdale’s intended ‘annotacyons,’ the ‘conuenient leysour’ 
for which never came. The same three editions also are the 
only ones which present Cromwell's coat of arma, in Holbein’s 
woodcut, unerased. After his attainder and execution, July 
2th, 1640, the circle containing his arms is left blank. 
Oranmer’s Prologue, as was said, is prefixed to the second and 
a ene In it he distinguishes two classes of people : 
some being too slow, and n the spur; others too quick, 
and needing the bridle. ‘In the former sorte be all they that 
refuse to read the scripture in the vulgar tongue. .. . In the 
latter sorte be they which by their inordinate reading, vndiscrete 
speaking contentious disputing, or otherwyse by their licentious 

ving, slaunder and hynder the worde of God. .. .’ The 
Introduction to the Apocrypha] Books, for which, however, 
Oranmer is not in the first instance responsible, has a curiously 
confused account of the term ‘ oa dip. pe by which for some 
reason they are described :—‘ because they were wont to be 
reade, not openly and in comen, but as it were in secret and 
a * The mistake was repeated in the editions of April and 

uly 1540, and of May and December 1541. In the fourth of the 

seven, the first which shows Cromwell's arms erased, the title 

by way of compensation, the names of Cuthbert 

}), Bishop of Durham, and Nicholas (Heath), Bishop of 

ester, as those by whom the work was ‘ouersene.’ In the 

title to this edition, , the king is styled ‘supreme heade of 
this his churche and Realme of Englande.’ 


Who were the ‘dyuerse excellent learned men,’ 
expert in Hebrew and Greek, who helped Cover- 
e, we are not informed. But traces of their 
work may perhaps be seen in the translation of 
musical terms in the Psalms, and in the retention 
of the Hebrew titles of some of the books of the 
OT. Thus the first book is described as ‘called in 
the hebrue Bereschith, and in the latyn Genesis.’ 
If we take it for granted that Coverdale was the 
working editor of the Great: Bible, we shall be 
prepared to find that he reproduces in it very 
much of his own earlier version of 1535, as well as 
of what had been incorporated with Tindale’s work 
in ‘Matthew’s’ Bible of 1537. But in the OT 
there is evidence that this reproduction was care- 
fully revised by the help of an edition of the 
Hebrew text, published at Basle in 1534-35, with 
@ new Latin rendering by Sebastian Miinster. 
‘Thus,’ Westcott goes so far as to say (Hist. p. 
187), ‘Coverdale found an obvious method to 
follow. He revised the text of: Matthew, which 
was laid down as the basis, by the help of Miinster. 
The result was the Great Bible.’ This is too un- 
ualified a statement. For instance, in the open- 
ing chapters of Genesis, a book the version of which 
in Matthew’s Bible was by Tindale, we find not a 
few examples of Coverdale’s own rendering in 1535 
being preferred, or of a fresh rendering being made. 
A very few specimens must suffice— 


‘Then of the evening and the morning was made one day’ 
(O.); ‘ And the evening .. . one day’ (G. B.); ‘And so of the 
. » « was made the fyrst daye'(T.); ‘Et futt uespera . . . dies 
unus’ (Miinster); ‘Factumque est . . . dies unus’ (Vulg.). 
Pen Lat set them in the fyrmament’ (O. and GQ. B.); ‘ put 

em ’ (T. 

‘And all the hoost of them’ (O. and G. B.); ‘apparell ’ (T.). 
The Vulg. here has ornatus, Miinster ezercitus. 

‘The Lorde God shope man, even of the moulde of the erth’ 
(O. and T.); ... ‘of the dust from of the grounde’ (G..B.). 


* Kingdon (Grafton, p. 68), following in this Strype’s Cranmer, 

» p. 120, endearours to show that the impression of 2000 copies, 

Solned in Paris, was intended to appear in April 1539, and dated 

asec roe cet wee he eee ee ee oa 

copies got over ndon ey were no y pub- 
Ushed there till 1540. : 


‘In Eden towarde ye east’ (C.); ‘from the begynnynge ’ (T.) 
‘eastward from Eden’ (G. B.). The Vulgate, followed by T., 
has a principio ; Minster ab oriente. 

The version of Isaiah in Matthew is by Coverdale. But that 
this was diligently revised for the Great Bible, a few examples 
from the first two chapters will show— 

‘ An oxe knoweth his Logpzg’ (M.); ‘The oxe hath knowne his 
owner’ (G. B.). 

‘Like a watchouse in tyme of warre’ (M.); ‘lyke a beseged 


cytie’ (G. B.). . 
ae tyrauntes of Sodoma’ (M.); ‘ye Lordesa of Sodoma’ 


. B.). 

‘Cease from d vi ‘ ; ‘& viol : 
omitied (G8) oinge of evell & violence’ (M.) violence 

‘Leade’ (M.); ‘tynne’ (G. B.). 
ae heithen shal prease vato him’ (M.); ‘all nacyons’ 
; ‘So that they sha] breake ... to make... & sawes therof’ 
(M.); ‘They shall breake theyr swerdes also in to mattockes 
... to make sythes’ (G. B.). 

In the NT the relation of the version found in 
the Great Bible of 1539 to those of Tindale (1534) 
and Coverdale (1535) may be conveniently traced 
by the parallel passages from St. Matthew, 52 
in number, set down by Westcott (pp. 174-176), 
for the purpose of comparing the two latter. If 
the Great Bible be compared with these it will be 
found to agree with Tindale in 5 punece with 
Coverdale in 33, and to differ from both (though on 
the whole nearer to Coverdale) in the remaining 14. 

As regards the relation of the text found in the 
Great Bible of April 1539 to that of the succeeding 
editions, Westcott has shown, oy a full induction 
of passages, that while in the OT there is little 
change in the versions of the Pentateuch and the 
earlier mstorce sigue atch ae eres of a 
Hagio ha and the propheti is apparen 
in ehariasué of Api, 1540. The authority most 
relied on for the changes thus made is Miinster. 
A curious circumstance pointed out by Westcott 
is the fact that, instead of the alterations being 

rogressive, the text of Nov. 1540 shows a ten- 
dency to recur to that of April 1539; so that 
practically two groups or recensions may be recog- 
nized :—({1) April 1539, Nov. 1540, May 1541, Nov. 
1541; (2) April 1540, July 1540. In the NT 
Erasmus occupies the position which Miinster has 
done in the OT. A single example will show the 
deference paid to Erasmus— : 

Ja 118 ‘Deus enim intentator malorum est: ipee autem 

neminem temptat’ (Vulg.). 

‘For Gode cannot temte vnto euyll, because he 
tempteth no man’ (G. B., Apr. 1539). 

*Nam Deus ut malis tentari non potest, ita neo ipee 
quemquam tentat’ (Eras.). 

* For as God cannot be tempted with euyll, so neither 
he himself tempteth any man’ (G. B., May, Nov. 

Ve 1640). 

In the Preface to the Book of Common Prayer it 
is noted that ‘the Psalter followeth ... the trans- 
lation of the great English Bible, set forth and 
used in the time of King Henry the Eighth and 
Edward the Sixth.’ This arrangement, which was 
unavoidable in 1549, was left unaltered in 1662, 
the rhythm of Coverdale’s version, and its greater | 
fitness for singing, having in the meantime en- 
deared it to the ple. ‘he present text of the 
Pr. Bk. Psalter does not, however, represent the 
text of any edition of the Great Bible vraag f and 
it contains some misprints (e.g. ‘sight’ for ‘light’ 
in Ps 38%. See Preface to Driver's Par. Psalter, 
and esp. the elaborate collation in M‘Garvey’s 
Liturgie Americane (1895), pp. 1*-51*. 

Though Bishops Tunstall and Heath had allowed 
their names to stand on the title-pages of several 
editions of the Great Bible, and Bonner, after the 
royal proclamation of 1540, had duly caused six 
copies of the Bible to be set up for public peading 
in St. Paul’s, it is aa that the Episcopal benc 
generally were only half-hearted as yet in the 
work of translating the Scriptures into English. 
A motion was brought forward in Convocation, in 
1542, for undertaking a fresh version, but was 
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shelved by Gardiner, who stipulated for the trans- 
literation, not translation, of many words of the 
original, such as ecclesia, penitentia, pascha, ziz- 
ania, didrachma; including even some of which 
the meaning was obvious, as simplex, dignus, 
oriens. To have constructed a version on these 
pone would have been to anticipate the worst 
aults of the Rheims and Douai translations. 


v. PURITAN. — Meantime, however, while the 
bishops at home were hesitating, the work of a 
new version, or rather of a vigilant revision of 
existing onea, was being actively carried on 
abroad. The result was the Genevan Bible.* 

When, on the accession of Mary Tudor, in 1553, 
the leaders of the Reforming party sought safety 
on the Continent, Frankfort became for a time a 
centre for the refugees. But when dissensions on 
the subject of the English Liturgy broke out 
between the moderate section, headed by Cox, 
afterwards dean of Durham, and the more violent 
spirits, who followed John Knox, the latter with- 

w to Geneva. Among them was William Whit- 
tingham, a native of ester, who in 1545 had 
been made Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford, and 
Senior Stadent of Christ Church in 1547.¢ In 
1557 he published anonymously at Geneva a new 
version in English of the NT in small 8vo, bearing 
date ‘This x of June.’ This was a prelude to a 
Seog! work, an English version of the whole 

ible, on which some of the exiles were engaged. 
The news of queen Mary’s death, in 1558, drew 
most of these back to England ; but Whittingham 
remained at his post, to finish the work, and with 
him, as Anthony a Wood tells us, there remained 
‘one or two more.’ These ‘one or two’ were 
probably Anthony Gilby, of Christ’s Coll., Cam- 
ridge, who afterwards became rector of Ashby-de- 
la-Zouche; ‘a fast and furious stickler against 
Uhurch discipline,’ as he is called by Fuller, but a 
good scholar; and Thomas Sampson. Sampson 
entered Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, but ap- 
rently had not taken any degree. After re- 
using the bishopric of Norwich in 1560, he was 
made dean of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1561. 
Beza gives him the character of being of ‘an ex- 
coedinely restless disposition.’ 

By the labours of these men, and of others whose 
names have not come down to us, there was issued 
from the Berry of ‘ Rovland’ Hall, at Geneva, in 
1560, an English Bible, commonly called, from its 
place of publication, the Genevan, which was des- 
tined to attain lasting popularity. Its title was: 
<The re and | Holy Scriptvres | conteyned in | 

the Olde and Newe | Testaments. | Translated accor| 
ding to the Ebrue and Greke, and conferred With 
| the best translations in diuers langages. | With 
moste profitable annota|tions vpon alt the hard 
places, and other things of great | importance as 
mInay appeare in the Epistle to the er.’ Below 
is a woodcut of the Israelites crossing the Red 
Sea, bordered texts in small italic character. 
On the reverse of the title is a list of the books of 
the Bible, including the Apocrypha (ending with 
2 Mac.). Leaves ii and iii are occupied by a 
Dedication to ‘the moste vertvous and noble 
Qvene Elizabeth,’ from her ‘humble subjects of 
the English Churche at Geneva.’ Leaf iiii is filled 
on both sides with an Address ‘to ovr Beloved in 
the Lord, the Brethren of England, Scotland, 
treland, &c.,’ dated ‘from Geneua, 10 April, 1560.’ 
The regular foliation begins on the fifth leaf, and 


* A series of useful articles on this subject, by N. Pocock, will 
be found in vols. ii. and iii. of the Bibl her, 1882-83. See 
on ‘ The English Bible from Henry vitl. to James L,’ 
by H. W. Hoare, in The Nineteenth Century for April 1899. 

H to have been Calvin's brother-in-law ; but this is 


disputed by A. F. Pollard in his art. on W. Whittingham in the 


_ 
E 


ends wita the close of the Apocrypha on f. 474. 
The NT begins with fresh foliation, and ends on 
f. 122, being followed by 12 unnumbered leaves, 
containing proper names, with interpretation, and 
chronological tables. A map, folded into two 
leaves, is placed next after the title of the NT. 

If we inquire intu the causea which made the 
Genevan Bible so long a favourite one (Hoare 
estimates that 160 editions of it appeared between 
1560 and the outbreak of the Civil War in Eng- 
land), they are not far to seek. The mere shape 
and size of the volume as it first appeared, a 
handy 4to,* was a recommendation as compared 
with the ponderous folios of the Great, or the 
Bishops’, Bible. It was printed throughout in 
Roman and italic, not Gothic, letter. It adopted 
the division into verses, first introduced by Stephen 
in 1551, and followed by Whittingham in his NT 
of 1557. It retained the marginal notes, Calvinist 
in tone, but penetra. free from offensive asperity, 
of the NT of 1557, with the addition of similar 
notes for the OT,—the A pha ing but slen- 
derly furnished with them. tt indicated by marks 
of accent the pronunciation of proper names. It 
had qoodentat and convenient maps and tables. 

The version of the OT is substantially Tindale’s ; 
that of the NT Whittingham’s; but both are 
vivilantly revised. A comparison of the Genevan 
version of a passage from Ac 27}%-284 with that 
of Whittingham,t and with that of the Bishops’ 
Bible in 1568, will suffice to show this— 

W. lowsed nearer (@ 
Ac $713 \6. losed nearer. grt ae 
B. loosed unto Asson. 
W. there arose agaynst Candie, a stormye wynd out 
of the northeast (zat «crzs). 
¢ abe arose by it a stormie winde called Euro- 


clydon. 
. there arose against their purpose a flawe of winde 
out of the northeast. 
. and draue wyth the wether (¢epéss6e). 
. and were caryed away. 
and were dryuen with the weather. 
. and we were caryed a litle yle. . . tocome 
by the boat (ras exc ons). 
we ra a litle yle. . . to get the boat. 
but we were caryed tntoan Ile... tocome by a 


boat. 

ondergirding the shyp .. . they let elip the 
vessel (ro rxsvet). 

undergirding the ship... the vessel. 

and made fast the -. . @ vessel. 

7 ane to haue gayned injurie and loese (xs- 


Ww 6 
- 80 shulde ye haue gained this hurt and loese 
(=haue saued the loase by auoiding the danger— 
marg. note). 
Balthier to haue brought vnto vs this harme and 
osse. 
were caried to and froin the Adriatical sea (3:« gye- 


were caryed to & fro in the Adriatical sea. 


a 
ons 
ea 


a 2 

& = 

as 

bo 2 We sho 


ba bg 
= s 
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< 
8 
a 


a 
t 


were a1! in Adria. 
they committed the ship (italics) (se), 
v.40 they committed the ship (italics). 
they committed themselues (smaller type). 
should j/lie away. 
v.@ shulde jlee away. 


should runne away. 

on broken pecea ( words in italics) (iei cme 
uy dws, x..A.).. . that they came all safe. 

preces (pieces in italics)... y* thei 


- . . that they escaped all. 
the Barbarians... the showre which appeared (+ée 


ans... the present showre. 
y* straungers ... the present rayne. 
a Sewe stickes. 
a nomber of stickes (¢puyaren ts wAgbes). 
a bondell of stickes. 
. the worme (+8 Oupier). 

the worme, 


va 
O_o qe Oo g_woewodpa 


< 
@ 
ogy 


< 
on 
ys 
E 


*The size of page in the copy before the present write: 
(Brit. Mus. O. 17. b. 8) is 93 by 6% inches. 

+t Some of these are said to be from the French Bible of A. 
Davodeau, published at Geneva earlier in the same year. 

t Whittingham’s translation is included in Bagster’s English 
Hezapla, from which we quote it. 
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A few peculiarities of spelling may be noticed. | to Cecil, Oct. 5th, 1568,° we can identify nearly 


The desire to economize space, as shown in the 
frequent contractions, even of short words like 
‘ma’ (man), ‘ra’ (ran), has led to the reduction 
of double consonants and diphthongs—in many 
instances, to single letters. Thus we find ‘delt,’ 
‘hel,’ ‘ wildernes,’ ‘ confunded,’ ‘ thoght,’ and many 
more of a Jike kind. 

A 4to edition of the Genevan Bible, printed at 
Geneva in 1570, by John Crispin, professes to be 
the second edition; but Pocock has shown that 
this title really belongs to one issued at Geneva in 
folio without any printer's name, the OT being 
- dated 1562 and the NT 1561. The first edition 

ublished in England was one in small folio, with 

man type, issued in 1576 by Richard Barkar (sic). 
An edition of the metrical version of the Psalms by 
Sternhold and Hopkins was prepared for binding ap 
along with this. ter on, in 1578, we find the Boo 
of Common Prayer, somewhat garbled, printed in 
the same volume with the Genevan Bible. 

No other change need be noticed, except the 
partial displacement of the Genevan NT by & fresh 
version, made in 1576, by Laurence Tomson, a 
pee scpebceat | of Sir Francis Walsingham. 

omson closely followed Beza, putting ‘that’ for 


all the workers with fair certainty. 


According to this list, the archbishop himself undertook, 
besides Prefaces and other introductory matter, Genesis, Exo- 
dus, Matthew, Mark, and 2 Cor.-Hebrews inclusive. 

Pierson, pre of Canterbury (a8 conjectural expansion, 
by the initials A. P. C., of the single word ‘Cantu- 
arix'), had Leviticus, Numbers, Job, and Proverbs. The Bi 

of Exeter (Wm. alley) Deuteronomy. The Bishop of 8 


y: 
Wonat (Ede Mag Meads and @ nee and Chronicles. 
orcester Ww. i ro 
iia Pterouse and Dean of Ely (a con- 


Andrew Perne, Master 0: 
secure inference, like the former. help of the ini A. P. 
., from ‘Cantabrigis’), had Eocl and Canticles. The 
Bishop of Norwich (John Parkhurst) shared the 7 2 ier 
books with the Bishop of Chichester ples Barlow). Bishop 
of Winchester (Rt. Horne) had Isaiah- 
of Lichfield and Coventry (1. Bentham) 
Greater Prophets. The or Erooness fell the Bishop of 
London (Edmund Grindal). The Bishop of Peterboro h (ea, 
Scambler) took Luke and John; the ‘ 
Acts and Romans; the Dean of Westminster (Gabriel Goodman 
1 Corinthians; and the Bishop of Lincoln 
General Epistles and the Revelation. 

It will be noticed that Parker’s list omits the Pealms. 
The initials apres to this book in the Bible iteelf are T. B., 
pid gaged trype to designate Thomas Beoon, form one 
of s chap afterwards a prebendary of Canterbury. 
The Psalms had in fact been originally assigned to Edmund 
Geste, Bishop of Rochester; and if the revised 


Fi 3 rrecti difficu caused by th 
the wWle es which Beza had rendered the Greek [that the initials at the end of Dan, OL. do noo aipear Wo 
article. Thus, in Jn 1!, we have ‘that Word’ for | correspond with the ‘I. Lich. and Covent.’ of the list. But the 


‘the Word.’ Tomson’s notes were more pro- 

nouncedly Calvinistic than before. His NT was 

often bound up with the Genevan OT, and, as a 

riage book, is said to have been preferred to 
e other. 


vi, ELIZABETHAN.— hops’ Bible.—It was 
not to be expected that the Elizabethan bishops 


should oe eene in the bopwintty of the Genevan 
version. Its Calvinism, if we may judge from 
Whitgift’s example later on, might have been 
tolerated by them, but not its hostility to their 
office. Accordingly, a move was made by Arch- 
bishop Parker for a new translation, or rather for 
a fresh revision of that contained in the Great 
Bible. The steps taken can be.followed, with fair 
certainty, in the Parker Correspondence. There is 
extant a letter, dated Nov. 26, addressed by the 
archbishop to Sir William Cecil. This is referred, 
in the Calendar of State Papers, to the year 1566. 
But if, as Pocook » it should be placed a 
year earlier, it would present to us one of the first 
acts in the proceedings. For in this letter the 
archbishop not only acquainte Cecil with his plans, 
but asks the busy statesman (out of compliment, 
we may well suppose) to undertake some portion of 
the translation. The general principle on which 
the work was to be carried out, was for certain 
books to be assigned to individual bishops, or other 
biblical scholars, who should work on the text of 
the Great Bible as their basis, and transmit their 
Sapa when finished, to the primate, for his 
revision. 

The defects of such a scheme were obvious. 
There was no meeting together for the discussion 
of various renderings. No provision was made to 
secure uniformity of style. The final revision to 
be expected from one with so much business on 
hand as Archbishop Parker, one not specially dis- 
tinguished asa scholar, and one who had, moreover, 
reserved certain books as his own particular share, 
was not likely to be thorough, even if deputed 
in part to other learned men. Accordingly, we 
are not surprised to find traces of haste, if not of 
negligence, in the work. Thus the revision of 
oe and Chronicles was despatched by Bishop 
Sandys in about seven weeks. As an incentive to 
diligence, the initials of each contributor were to 
be printed at the end of the books undertaken by 
him. Comparing these with a list sent by Parker 


t 
wa Ai Paactasta~ <n Seite data er en — 


explanation of Burnet is a plausible one, that Thomas Bentham, 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry (1560-1580), is meant in both 
cases, the confusion of I. and there Bong Png that he was 
accustomed to sign himself ‘Covent. and Lich.,’ reversing the 
usual order. 

By these united efforte there was produced, in 
1568, from the press of Richard Jugge, dwelling 
in St. Paul’s chareaye what well deserved the 
designation by which it was often known, ‘the 
Bible of largest volume.’§ The title-page is / 
chiefly occupied by an ornamental border, having 
within it, on an oblong label at the top, ‘The 
holie Bible,’ || and in the centre, within an oval, a 
portrait of queen Elizabeth: above it, the royal 
arms; beneath, in three lines, the text Non me 

. . . credentt from Ro 1%, The next three 
eaves have ‘A Preface into the Bible folowynge,’ 


by Archbishop Parker. The fifth, sixth, an 
oF the seventh leaves are taken up with Cranmer’s 
‘prologue or 


reface.’ Other bearer ward matter 
follows, extending to the twenty-sixth leaf, Genesis _ 
inning on the twenty-seventh. One interesting 
int among the subjects treated of in the Intro- 
ihetion, peculiar, we believe, to this Bible, is the 
caution to ministers against heedlessly readipg 
aloud words or phrases which might sound objec- 
tionable. Certain ‘semy circles’ are used as marks 
to denote what ‘may be left vnread in ae sap 
reading to the people.’% This scrapulousness, 
which would have satistied Selden, might well have 
been extended to the designs used for initial let- 
ters; some of which (notably that at the beginning 
of Hebrews in the ed. of 1572) would be more 
appropriate for an edition of Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
than or an English Bible. Besides the copperplate 
engraving of Elizabeth already mentioned, there 
is one of the Earl of Leicester at the beginning of 
Joshua, and another of Sir Wm. Cecil (to represent 
king David?) at the beginning of the Bk. of Psalms. 


* Printed in the Correspondence of Archbishop Parker (Parker 
Society), pp. 335, 836. 

t That Er 2 Samuel. 

t ‘ Where in the New Testament,’ he writes to the archbishop, 
‘one piece of a Psalm is reported, I translate it in the Psalm 
apeordin to the translation thereof in the New Testament, for 


the avoi of the offence that may arise to the people upon 


diverse ons.’— Parker Corresp. p. 250. 
§ In the copy before the present writer (Brit. Mus. 1. e. 2) the 
size of page is 15} by 104 inches. 


{ Some copies have the additional words: ‘conteyning the 
olde Testament and the newe.’ 

q The note is on the fifteenth leaf, signed * 1, next after the 
list of ‘ faultes escaped.’ 
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The ‘other perusal,’ of which Parker had assured 
Cecil that the travail of the Revisers would have 
the benefit, showed itself in an amended edition, 
published by Jugge, in 4to, the following year, 
with the brief titie, ‘The holi Bible.’ But only 
negligent use had been made of the criticisms 
call forth. Some interesting specimens of these, 
by a schoolmaster named Laurence, have been 
fortunately preserved by Strype,* and the way in 
which they were incorporated in the edition of 
1569 shows strikingly the want of care exercised. 
Two examples must suffice. In Mt 28'* the tra- 
ditional rendering of duepiuvous, namely ‘ harmless,’ 

been retained. Laurence pointed out that 
‘careless’ (in the sense of securus) was rather the 
word. But he must have been surprised to find 
himself taken so literally that in 1569 the render- 
ing eppegted ‘We will make you careless.’ Again, 
in Mt 21% the Revisers, following the Great Bible 
in preference to the Genevan, had rendered xard- 
exwper ‘let us enjoy ’ instead of ‘let us take’ (RV). 
Laurence found fault with this, on the ground that: 
the original signified ‘let us take possession or 
seysyn (seizin) upon.’ In the edition of 1569, and 
in every subsequent one, this appeared as ‘let us 


mie his inheritance’ (‘sease on’ in AV of 
611). 
The most singular part of the matter is that, 


while corrections (of whatever value) were freely 
admitted into the second edition of 1569, the third 
of 1572 went back in many particulars to the first. 
A few examples will make this clear. For brevity, 
the editions may be denoted by A, B, C. 

In Gn 86% in A Anah isa woman: ‘she fedde’; in 
a@ man: ‘he fedde;’ boss back to ‘she.’—In Jg 510 A reads, 
‘ye that dwell by Middin’ (RV ‘that sit on rich carpets’); 
B ‘ye that syt vppermoste in iudgment’; O goes back to A.— 
In Mt 155 A has ‘ by the gyft that [is offered] of me, thou shalt 
be helped’; B ‘what gift soeuer shold haue come of me’; 
O agrees with A.—In Fic 22 A has ‘and this first taxing was 
B ‘ this was the first and executed when,’ etc. ; 
C goes back to A.—In Ac 1! A and C have ‘O Theophilus’ ; 
B ‘deare Theophilus.'—In Ac 724 A and C have ‘I haue seene, I 
haue seene’; B ‘I haue perfectly sene.”.—In 1 Ti 12 A has ‘a 
natural sonne’; B ‘ his naturall sonne’; O goes back to A. 

The edition of 1572, moreover, exhibited two 
versions of the Psalms in parallel columns: that of 
the Revisers themselves, and that from the Great 
Bible. Many subsequent editions appeared. Dore 
(Old Bibles, p. 239) enumerates nineteen in all, 
from 1568 to 1606 inclusive; Pocock seventeen, 
pees acne also of one of these, as never 
seen by him, an alleged folio of 1606. The British 
Museum Catalogue does not show this last, nor yet 

8vo (included by Dore) of 1577. 

The Bishops’ Bible ayEce never to have received 
the royal sanction. Parker, indeed, in his letter 
of Oct. 5th, 1568, before quoted, tried to procure, 
through Sir Wm. Cecil, such a mark of recognition. 
‘The printer,’ he writes, ‘hath honestly done his 
diligence. If your honour would obtain of the 
Queen’s Highness that this edition might be 
licensed and only commended in public reading in 
churches, to draw to one uniformity, it were no 
great cost to the most parishes, and a relief to him 
or his great charges sustained.’ But, so far as is 
known, the application was unsuccessful. Accord- 
ingly, the claim to be ‘set foorth by aucthoritee,’ 
made by the editions of 1574 and 1575, must be 
referred to the sanction of Convocation, given 
in 1571. The Constitutions and Canons Ecclesias- 
tical of that year expressly ordain that ‘every 
archbishop and bishop should have at his house 
a copy of the holy Bible of the largest voluine as 


* Life of Parker, ed. 1821, vol. iii. p. 258. It has been con- 
jectured, with much probability, that the Laurence in ques- 
tion,‘ a man in those times of great fame for his knowledge in 
the Greek,’ was Thomas Lawrence, appointed head-master of 
Shrewsbury in 1568. 

t See Pocock’s art. in the Bibliographer, vol. i. p. 118, where 
more examples are given. 


correctly, 


e’; 


lately printed at London.’ A like injunction was 
laid upon cathedrals; and, ‘as far as it could be 
conveniently done,’ upon all churches,* 

vii. ROMAN CATHOLIC.—It was not likely that 
English Roman Catholics should continue unmoved 
by this untiring work in translating the Bible. 
Every fresh version made by scholars of the 
Reformed Church was a tacit reflexion on them for 
making none. Accordingly, it was resolved by the 
leading members of the newly founded English 
College at Douai, that this reproach—so far as 
they admitted it to be a reproach—should be 
wiped away. The moving spirit in this under- 
taking, as in the foundation of the college itself, 
was Dr. William Allen,t made cardinal afterwards 
in 1587. But the actual work of making the new 
translation devolved almost entirely on Dr. Gregory 
Martin, @ native of Maxfield in Sussex, who had 
been one of Sir Thomas White’s first batch of 
students at St. John’s College, Oxford, in 1557. 
Having chosen to forsake Oxford for Douai, he 
was made by Allen the teacher of Hebrew and 
Biblical literature there.t Dr. William Reynolds, 
formerly of New College, Oxford, Richard Bristow, 
a Worcester man, and others, took a share in the 
work of revision. 

Amid such circumstances, recalling in some. 
measure the origin of the Genevan version, the 
translation known as the Rhemes and Doway took - 
its rise. The entire Bible appears to have been 
ready for issue together. But, owing to want of 
funds, a portion only could be published at a time. 
The NT was properly given the preference, and 
appeared in 1582 with the following title :— 

‘The | Nevv Testament | of Iesvs Christ, crane 
lated faithfvlly into English | ovt of the authenti 
Latin, according to the best cor|rected copies of the 
same, diligently conferred vvith | the Greeke and 
other editions in diuers languages: vvith | Argu- 
ments of bookes and chapters, annota|tions, and 
other necessarie helpes, for the better vnder|stand- 
ing of the text, an 5 rc for the discouerie of 
the Corrvptions of diuers late translations, and 
for | cleering the Controversies in religion, of these 
daies.—In the English College of Rhemes.... 
Printed at Rhemes | by John Fogny | 1582 | cum 
priilegio.” . 

The volume is in a convenient 4to size,§ printed 
in clear-cut Roman type, no black letter being 
used. In some respects the arrangement of the 
RV is anticipated. The text is broken up into 
paragraphs, not verses. But the verse numeration 
is given in the inner margin, an obelus being pre- 
fixed to the beginning of each verse. Quotations 
from the OT are printed in italics. At the head 
of each chapter is an ‘Argument,’ and ‘ Annota- 
tions’ at the end. 

Of the preliminary matter, the long Preface to 
the Reader, occupying leaves a ij-c iv, well merits 
attention. The writers address themselves to three 
Ait ie points: (1) the translation of the Holy 

criptures into the vernacular, and, in particular, 
into English; (2) the reasons why the present 
version is made from the Vulgate ; (3) the principles 
on which the translators have pracsedeal They 
do not publish their translation ‘vpon erroneous 
een of necessitie that the holy scriptures 
should alwaies be in our mother tongue, or that 
they ought or were ordained of God to be read 

{ Allen’ wes born in 1532 at Rossall in Lancashire; entered 
ueen’s College, Oxford, in 1547. He founded the seminary at 


uai in 1668, and removed with it to Rheims in 1578, when 
disturbances in Flanders made Douai unsafe. He died at Rome 


in 1594, 
t See the art. by Thompson r in the Dict. Nat. 
died of consumption at a 


Biography. Martin and Bristow bo 
comparatively early age. 

resent writer (Brit. Mus. 1008. c. 9) 
es. 


§ In the copy before the 
the page measures 8} by 6} 
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indifferently of all... . but vpon special con- 
sideration of the present time, state and condition 
of our country.’ Holy Church, while not en- 
couraging, had not absolutely forbidden such 
versions, Using the freedom thus left, divers 
learned Catholics, since lLuther’s revolt, had 
already translated the Scriptures into the mother 
tongues of various nations of Europe; yet still 
fa bee the notion that all a alike might 
indifferently read, expound, and talk of them. 
> That the Latin Vulgate should have been taken 
as the basis of their work, in preference to any 
Greek text, is defended on the ground of its 
antiquity, of its freedom from the discrepancies 
visible in MSS of the Greek, and of its having 
been defined as exclusively authentic by the 
Council of Trent. Usually it would be found that 
the Vulgate agreed with the received text of the 
Greek ; and where that was not so it would prob- 
ably be found in accord with readings relegated to 
the margin, but not necessarily of less authority 
on that account. The issue, we think, within ten 
years of the date of this Preface, of the Sixtine 
edition of the Vulgate in 1590, and the Clementine 
in 1592, with the momentous corrections of ‘ preli 
vitia,’ as Bellarmin called them,* must have n 
a shock difficult for these apologists to withstand. 
As regards the style of their translation, the 
Rhemists profess to have had one sole object in 
view. This was, without partiality and without 
licence, to express the sense of the Vulgate with 
the least possible change of form; ‘continually 
keeping ourselves as near as is posible to our text, 
and to the very words and phrases which by long 
use are made venerable . . . (not doubting] that 
all sorte of Catholic readers will in short time think 
that familiar which at the first may seem ee 
In ing out this principle it is inevitable that 
some felicitous phrases and turns of expression 
should be hit upon in the course of a long work. 
‘A palpable mount’ (He 12) is better than ‘the 
mount that might be touched’ of the AV. In the 
first chapter of James alone it is to the Rhemish 
version that we owe ‘ upbraideth not’ (v.®), ‘nothin 
doubting’ (v.°), ‘ the engrafted word’ (v.%), ‘ bridlet 
not’ (v.*).¢ As Plumptre has pointed out, so great 
an authority as Bacon (Of the Pacification of the 
Church) goes out of his way to praise the Rhemists 
for having restored ‘charity’ to the place from 
which Tindale had ousted it in favour of ‘love.’ 
In particular, the closeness with which the trans- 
lators kept to the Vulgate helped to save them 
from that needless variation in the rendering of 
the same or cognate words, which is an andoubisd 
blemish in the AV. Thus, while dcxacoo is cor- 
rectly rendered in our version ‘to justify,’ d{xacos 
and dixa:ocvry are more often than not represented 
by ‘righteous’ and ‘righteousness.’ Once more, 
e antiquity of the MSS from which the Vulgate 
translation was made causes its readings at times 
to accord with the results of the highest critical 
scholarship. It will follow that the Rhemish 
version occasionally comes nearer our RV than 
does that of king James. Thus in Mt 5“ the 
clauses, eapeel Otar from the parallel p in 
St. Luke, which find no place in the RV. are 
poe omitted in the Rhemish. too, this 
tter agrees with the RV in reading ‘ Christ’ for 
‘God’ in 1 P 34%, 
But, when every allowance of the kind is made, 
the fact remains that, to ordinary English readers, 
the translation in question must often have seemed 
one into an unknown tongue. What else could 
* Bee the oted by W i ‘ 
Vulgate’ in Bmith's DB, vol. rf bh On preeerate 
¢ Moulton, p. 187, where more examples are given. 
$ See an article in The Month, June 1897, pp. 5 8, 579. The 


writer appears to think that xu ieurtes c 1433, should 
be t ‘ by imposition of hands.’ : matte 


have been thought of such specimens as these: 
‘I wil not drinke of the generation of the vine’ 
(Lk 22'%); ‘the ions of this time are not 
anaes to the glorie to come’ (Ro 8"); ‘For our 
wrestling is... against Princes and Potestats, 
against the rectors of the world of this darkenes, 
apne the spirituals of wickedness in the celestials’ 
(Eph 6); ‘But he exinanited himself’ (Ph 27); 
‘Yet are they turned about with a little sterne, 
whither the violence of the director wil’ (Ja 3*) ?* 

In 1593 the English College returned from Rheims 
to their old quarters at Douai, and completed their 
biblical labours by the issue, in 1609 and 1610, of 
two volumes, containing the OT and ry se 
In size, type, and general execution, they closely re- 
semble the volume of the NT published nearly thirty 
ears before. The title is: ‘The | Holie Bible | 
‘aithfvlly trans-|lated into English, | ovt of the 
avthentical | Latin | Diligently conferred with the 
Hebrew, Greeke, | and other Editions in diuers 
languages. | With Argvments of the Bookes, and 
Chapters: | Annotations: Tables: and other 
helpes, | for better vnderstanding of the text: for 
discouerie of | corrvptions in some late transla- 
tions: and | for clearing controversies in Religion.| 
. . . . Printed at Doway by Lavrence Kellam, | at 
he signe of the holie Lambe. | M.pc.1x.’ The first 
volume extends to the end of Job. The second 
volume, bearing a similar title, and the date 
M.DC.X., comprises from Psalms to 4 Esdras. A 
preface to ‘the vient welbeloved English Reader’ 
goes over much the same ground as that prefixed 
to the Rhemes NT, but more cursorily, being only 
about half the length of theother. The hindrances, 
which had delayed the appearance of the work, had 
ali proceeded from ‘one general cause, our poore 
estate in banishment.’ The arguments for trans- 
lating from the Vulgate are re-stated. The reten- 
tion of Latinisms, or original forms of words, is 
defended. If English Protestants keep ‘Sabbath,’ 
‘Ephod,’ ‘ Pentecost,’ ‘ Proselyte,’ and the like, why 
not ‘ Prepuce,’ ‘ Pasch,’ ‘ Azimes,’ ‘ Breades of Pro- 
position,’ ‘ Holocaust,’ and others of the same kind ? 

This uncompromising principle gradually gave 
way. In 1749-50, and again in 1763-4, editions of 
the Doway OT and the Rhemes NT, each edition 
in five vols. 12mo, were published by Richard 
Challoner, et te Debra, in partibus, with the 
assistance of William Green, afterwards President 
of the College at Douai, and Walton, afterwards 
Vicar A postolic of the northern district of England.t 


As thus revised, it is substantially the version used 


at the present da English-speaking Roman 
Catholics. In Casdinal Wisesan's opinidn: ‘though 
Challoner did well in altering many too decided 
Latinisms, he weakened the language considerably 
by destroying inversion . . . and by the insertion 
of particles where not needed.’ ¢ 

he nature and extent of these changes may be 
judged of by a comparison of a few passages from | 
the older and newer versions, side by side with the 
RV of 1885 :— 


1600-10. 1768-4. 1885. 


2 K (28}2129 Adeo- §Adeodatusthesom Elhanan the son 
datusthesonneofthe of Forrest an em- ofJaare-oregim§... 
Forestabroderer... broiderer... 


* See now vy aye J.G@. Oarleton, The Part of Rheims in 
the Making of the Engitsh Bible. Oxf. 1902. 

t See the art. on ‘Challoner’ by Thompson Cooper in the 
Diet. of Nat. Bioqransy- Challoner was born at Lewes in 1691, 
and died in 1781. His parents were Protestant dissenters. 
But, losing his father in infancy, he was brought up in Roman 
Catholic families, and sent to Douai in 1704. ; 

{ Cotton, Rhemes and Doway, p. 49 n., specifies, as an 
additional fault, Challoner's excessive fondness for ‘that’ as 
equivalent to ‘ who,’ ‘ whom,’ ‘ which.’ 

§ im, ‘weavers’ (thought by Kennicott to be a tran- 
ecriber’s insertion from the latter end of the verse), evidently 
suggested the polymitarius, ‘ broderer,’ of the Vulgate. Want 
of space forbids any attempt ata commentary on these passages. 
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1609-10. 


2 Es (Neh) 9?7 and 
gaue the head to 
returne to their ser- 
nitude. 


Job 2613 and his 
hand being the mid- 
wife, the winding 
serpent is brought 
forth. 


Ps 67 (68) 15.16 The 
mountane of God a 
fat mountane. A 
mountane crudded 


1763-4, 


and set the head 
to return to their 
bondage. 


and his artful hand 
hath brought forth 
the winding ser- 
pent. 


The mountain of 
God is a fat moun- 
tain. A curdled 
mountain, a fat 


1885. 


and appointed a 
captain to return 
to their bondage 
(marg.). 


His hand hath 
pierced the swift 
serpent. 


A mountain of 
God is the moun- 
tain of Bashan; An 
high mountain is 


aus cheese, a fatte mountain. Why the mountain of 
mountane, Why suspect ye curdied Bashan. Why look 
suppose you crudded mountains? ye askance, ye high 
inountanes? mountains? 

Jer 5089 Therefore Therefore shall Therefore the 
shall the dragons ns dwell there wild beasts of the 
dwel with the foolish with the fig-fauns. desert with the 
murderers. wolves (Heb. ‘howl- 

ing creatures’)shall 
dwell there. 


The free manner in which Challoner borrowed 
from the AV (itself enriched by earlier borrowings 
from the Rhemes and Doway version) has been 
often remarked. A few verses will suflice in 
illustration. 


Ro 818 For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory to come, that 
ahall be revealed in us. 

Eph 612 For our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities and powers; against the rulers of the 
world of this darkness ; against the spirits of wickedness in the 


h places. 
Be.7 Who in the form of God thought it not robbery 
to be equal with : But debased himself. . 


each God's favour is obtained. ; 
“Vili. THE ‘ AUTHORIZED.’—The so-called Autho- 


rized Version of {G1 had its origin in the Hampton 
Court Conference, held on Jan. 14th, ete, erate 
1604. On the second of these days, one of the four 
representatives of the Puritan party, Dr. John 
Reynolds, President of Corpus Christi College 
Oxford, a learned and temperate divine, ‘ moved 
His Majesty that there might be a new translation 
of the Bible,’ * alleging in support of his request 
the presence of many faults in the existing ones. 
It is not likely that much would have come of the 
motion, but for its Happening to chime in with the 
mood of the king. -The caustic remark of Ban- 
croft, Bishop of London, that ‘if every man’s 
humour should be followed, there would be no end 
of translating,’ probably indicates the spirit in 
which the proposal would have heen received by 
his party generally. _-But, while they were content 
to let the matter drop, James was thinking out his 
plans for carrying r. Reynolds’ suggestion into 
effect. By July of that year we find him writing 
to the Bishop of London, informing him that he 
had made out a list of fifty-four learned divines, 
to whom the work he had at heart might be suit- 
ably entrusted. He also drew up, forthe guidance 
of the workers, a paper of instructions, too long to 
be given here in full,t but containing some sensible 
rules. In this he requires the bishops to see that 
provision be made, where necessary, for those en- 
ed on the task of translation. The king’s letter, 
ated July 22nd, 1604, was conimunicated by Bishop 
Bancroft t to his brother prelates on the 31st. In 
this letter king- James speaks of having already 


* Sum and Substance of the Conference... by William 


He 1816 And do not forget to do good and to impart; jor by 


Barlow, dean of Chester, reprinted in Cardwell’s History of 


Conferences, ii. 187, 188. 

t It may be seen in Cardwell’s Documentary Annals, ed. 
1844, pp. 145, 146. 

$ Bancroft was appointed to the see of Canterbury at the 
latter end of 1604. oats fy having died in Feb of that 
year, Barcroft discharged in the interval some of the archi- 
episcopal luties. 


. Westminster, two at Cambridge, and 


appointed ‘certain learned men, to the number of 


four and fifty, for the translating of the Bible.’ 


But, for some unexplained reason, the scheme did 
not come into operation ¢ill 1607. Possibly the 
death of some of those selected, or the difficulty of 
Pe for the maintenance of others, may 

ave caused the delay. However, by 1607 all was 
in working order. A list. of the companies of 
revisers was issued, together with a paper of rules 
to be observed in the conduct of the work. 
Bancroft, no doubt, had a hand in drawing up both 
these documents. The most important of the rules 
were the following:*— ‘ 


I. The ordinary Bible read in the church, commonly called 
‘the Bishops’ Bible,’ to be followed, and as little 
altered as the truth of the original will permit. 

III. The old ecclesiastical words to be kept, videlicet, the 
word ‘church’ not to be transla ‘congregation,’ 


etc. 
VI. No marginal notes at all to be affixed, but only for the 
explanation of the Hebrew or Greek words... 

VIII. Every particular man of each company to take the 
same chapter or chapters, and having translated or 
amended thém severally by himself, where he thinketh 
good, all to meet together, confer what they have 

one, and agree for their parte what shall stand. 

As each company finished one book, they were to send [t to 

ee sounet om ies for their aru pe vereuan: hid inks 
oubts prevailed as to any passage of special obscurity, letters 

were to be sent to ‘any learned man in the land’ for his judg- 

ment. Finally, ‘three or four of the most ancient and grave 

divines in either of the universities, not employed in translat- 

ing,’ ere to be ‘ overseers of the translations as well Hebrew as 
reek.’ 


\ 


It will be seen at once how much more effectual 
were the provisions made for securing accuracy 
and thoroughness in the work than those devised 
oy EREKet and his coadjutors for the Bishops’ 

ible. 

The lists of translators which have been pre- 
served offer some difficulties. The king, in his 


letter before referred to, speaks of the workers © 


oe as numbering fifty-four. Burnet’s list, 
which he obtained from the papers of one of the 
company engaged in the work, gives only forty- 
seven names. The discrepancy may be accounted 
for by the death of members (as in the case of Mr. 
Lively, who died in aa 1605), or some of the 
other changes to be looked for in a period of three 
years. Wood supplies two additional names—those 
of Dr. John Aglionby, Principal of St. Edmund’s 
Hall, and Dr. Leonard Hutton, Canon of Christ 
Church. Others may still remain to be discovered.t 

The entire body was divided into six groups or 
companies, of which two held their meetings at 
two at 
Oxford. Some uncertainty being allowed for, the 
lista are as follows :— 


First WrEsTmMinerER OOoMPANY. 
(Genesio—2 Kings). 


(1) Dr. Lancelot Andrewes, Dean of Westminster; Master of 
Pembroke Hall, Camb., 1589-1605 ; Bishop of Winchester, 1619~ 
26. (2) Dr. John Overall, Dean of St. Paul’s; Master of St. 
Catherine’s Hall, Camb., 1598-1607 ; Regius Professor of Divinity, 
1596-1607; Bishop of Norwich, 1618-9. (3) Dr. Hadrian a 
Saravia, best known as the friend of Hooker; b. at Heedin in 
Artois, 1581 ; made Professor of Divinity at Leyden, 1582; in- 


* They will be found in Cardwell’s Symnodaiia, ed. 1844, ii. pp. 
145, 146. Cardwell took them from Burnet, who ‘himself took 
his list from a copy belonging originally to Bishop Ravis.’ 

t Mr. J. 8. Cotton has kindly referred the present writer to 
Olark’s Register of the Univ. of Ozford (Oxf. Hist. Soc. 1897, tL 
141), where a dispensation from the statutable exercises for the 
degree of D.D. is granted to Arthur Lakes, 14th May 1 
‘because engaged on the translation of the NT in London. 
Arthur Lake, or Lakes, was at this time Master of St. Cross, after- 
wards ie ee Bath and Wells. A similar dispensation, for a 
like reason, dated 6th May 1605, is granted to John Harmar. In 
the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, under 11th Apr. 
1605, mention is made by Bishop Bilson, writing to Sir Thomas 
Lake, Sec. of State, of Dr. George Ryves, Warden of New Colle 
as a translator. This ref. also we owe to Mr. Cotton. e 
names of Lakes and Ryves are new. The three dates given are 
interesting as furnishing evidence that some of the translators 
at least, had got to work as early as the spring of 1605. 


e 
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corporated D.D. at Oxford, 1590; Prebendary of merit 
1595 ; d. 1618. (4) Dr. Richard Clerke, Fellow of Christ’s Ooll., 
Cambri ; one of the six preachers at Canterbury, 1602; d. 
1634. (6) Dr. John Leifield, or Layfield, Fellow of . Coll., 
Camb., 1585-1603; ‘ Lector inguz Grecav,’ 1598; Rector of St. 
Clement Danes, 1601-17 ; d. 1617. Noted for his skill in archi- 
tecture (Collier, Eccl. Hist. ed. 1852, vii, 887). (6) Dr. Robert 
Teigh, or Tighe, Archdeacon of Middlesex, 1601; incorporated 
at ord from Trin. Coll., Cambridge, where he graduated in 
1582; d. 1616. (7) ‘Mr. Burleigh,’ probably Dr. Francis Burley, 
one of the earliest Fellows of King James’s College at Chelsea. 
8) ‘Mr. King,’ probably Geoffrey King, Fellow of King’s Coll., 

bridge ; succeeded Dr. Robert Spalding as Regius Professor 
of Hebrew, 1607. (9) ‘Mr. Thompson,’ taken to be Richard 
Thompson, of Clare Hall, Cambridge; called, from the land of 
his birth, Dutch Thompson; the friend of Casaubon and 
Scaliger. (10) ‘Mr. Beadwell,’ taken in like manner to be 
William well, scholar of Trin. Coll., Oxford, 1541 ; Rector of 
St. Ethelburga’s, Bishopegate Street, 1601; tutor of Pocock. 


Finst OamMBriper Company. 
(1 Chron.— Ecclesiastes). 


(11) Edward Lively, Fellow of Trin. Coll., 1572-8; Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, 1575;* d. 1605. (12) Dr. John Richard- 
son, successively Master of Peterhouse, 1609, and Trinity, 1615; 
Regius Professor of Divinity, 1607-17; previously Fellow of 
Emmanuel. (18) Dr. Laurence Chaderton, first Master of Em- 
manuel Coll., 1584-1622; previously Fellow of Christ’s Coil. 
One of the four Puritan representatives at the Hampton Court 
Conference. (14) Francis Dillingham, Fellow of Christ's OColl., 
1581. Praised for his knowledge of Greek. (15) Thomas Harri- 
son, Vice- Master of Trin. Coll., 1611-31. (16) Dr. Roger 
Andrewes, brother of the bishop, Master of Jesus Coll., 1618-32. 
(17) Dr. Robert Spalding, Fellow of St. John’s Coll., 1593 ; suc- 
ceeded Lively as ius Professor of Hebrew, 1605; d. 16077. 
(8) Dr. Andrew Byng, Fellow (?) of Peterhouse; Regius Pro- 
essor of Hebrew, 1608. About 1605 a stall in the cathedral 
church of York to be kept for him ; d. 1651. 


First Oxrorp ComMPANY. 
(Isaiah—Matlachi). 


(19) Dr. John Harding, Regius Professor of Hebrew, 1591-8 
and 1604-10; Canon of Lincoln, 1604; President of Magdalen 
Coll., 1607 ; d. 1610. (20) Dr. John Rainolds, or Reynolds, Dean 
of Lincoln, 1593 ; President of Corpus Christi Coll., 1598 ; d. 1607. 
His share in the Hampton Court Conference has been 
mentioned. (21) Dr. Thomas Holland, Fellow of Balliol, 1573; 
Regius Professor of Divinity, 1589; Rector of Exeter Coll., 1592; 
da. 1612. (22) Dr. Richard Kilbye, Rector of Lincoln Coll., 1590 ; 
Prebendary of Lincoln Cath 1601; Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, 1610; d. 1620. (28) Dr. Miles Smith, student of Corpus 
Christi Coll., about 1 afterwards of Brasenose; Canon of 
Exeter, 1595-9; Bishop of Gloucester, 1612-24; d. 1624. To 
him, along with Bishop Bilson, the final revision of the work 
was entrusted, and he wrote the Preface. (24) Dr. Richard 
Brett, Fellow of Lincoln Coll., 1586 ; Rector of ton, Bucks 
1595; d. 1637. Praised as an Orientalist. (235) Mr. Richard 
Fairclough, scholar of New Coll., 1570; incorporated at Cam- 
bridge, 1581; Rector of Bucknell, Oxon, 1592. 


Smconp CaMBRipGr Company. 


(The Apocrypha). 

(26) Dr. John Duport, Fellow of Jesus Coll.; 1590; Master, 
1590; Prebendary of Ely, 1609; d. 1617. (27) Dr. William 
Branthwait, Fellow of Emmanuel, 1584 ; deputy Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity; Master of Caius Coll., 1607; d. 1620. 
28) Dr. Jeremiah Radcliffe, Fellow of Trin. Coll. (29) Dr. 

uel Ward, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, 1623; Master 

of Sidney Sussex Ooll., 1610. Had previousl n scholar of 
Ohrist’s and Fellow of Emmanuel. One of the English repre- 
sentatives at the Synod of Dort; d. 1648. (30) Mr. Andrew 
Downes, Fellow of 8t. John’s Coll., 1571; Regius Professor of 
Greek, 1585-1628 ; d. 1628. He corresponded in Greek with 
$31) Mr. John Bois, Fellow of St. John’s Coll., 
rer, 1581-95 ; Prebendary of Ely, 1615. When 

ha was finished, he boon We the first Cambridge 
company at vied Syke request. (32) Robert Ward, of King’s 
Coll., Prebendary of Chichester; Kector of Bishop’s Waltham, 


SBooxpD OxFrorD CoMPARY. 
(Gospels, Acts, Revelation). 


(38) Dr. Thomas Ravis, Dean of Christ Ohurch, 1596-1606 ; 
Bishop of Gloucester, 1605; of ae at d. 1609. (84) Dr. 
George Abbot, Master of University Il., 1597; Dean of Win- 
chester, 1600; Archbishop of Canterbury, 1611-33; d. 1633. 

) Dr. Richard Edes, student of Christ Church, 1571; Dean of 

orceeter, 1597; d. 1604. As he died thus early, some have 
thought that Dr. James Montague, who succeeded him in the 
Deanery, was the ‘ Mr. Dean of Worcester’ in Burnet’slist. Wood 
gives, in place of Edes, Dr. John Aglionby, who was Principal 
of St. Edmund Hall, 1601; d. 1610. (86) Dr. Giles Thompson, 


* The Cambridge Calendar (unofficial) gives 1580. A touch- 
ing picture of the close of this great scholar’s life—inferior as a 
Hebraist to Pocock alone—is reproduced, from a contemporary 
funeral sermon, in Cooper’s Athenee Cantab. 


matric. from University Coll., 1575; Fellow of All Souls’, 1580: 
Dean of Windsor, 1602: Bishop of Gloucester, 1611; d. 1612 
(37) Sir Henry Savile, Warden of Merton Coll., 1585 ; Provost 
of Eton, 1596; editor of St. Chrysostom, 1610-13; founder of 
the Savilian Chairs of Geometry and Astronomy; d. 1622. 
(88) Dr. John Perrinne, or Perne, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
1575 ; Regius Professor of Greek, 1597-1615; Canon of Christ 
Church, 1604-15; d. 1615. (89) ‘Dr. Ravens,’ assumed to be 
Dr. Ralph Ravens, Fellow of St. John’s Coll. ; Rector of Great 
Easton, Essex, 1605; d. 1616. In his stead Wood gives the 
name of Dr. Leonard Hutton, Canon of Ohrist Church. (40) Dr. 
John Harmar, Fellow of New Souere: Regius Professor of 
Greek, 1585-90; Head-Master of Winchester, 1588-95 ; Warden 
of Winchester, 1596-1613 ; d. 1618. 


SEcoND WESTMINSTER OOMPANY. 
(Romane—J ude). 

(41) Dr. William Barlow, Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
1690; Dean of Chester, 1602-5; Bishop of Lincoln, 1608-13; 
d. 1618. (42) ‘Dr. Hutchinson,’ taken to be Mr. William 
Hutchinson, of St. John’s Coll., Oxford; Archdeacon of St. 
Albans, 1581; Prebendary of St. Paul's, 1589; d. 1616. (43) Dr. 
John Spenser, President of Corpus Christi Coll., Oxford, 1607- 
14; Chaplain to James 1., and Fellow of Chelsea College ; d. 
1614. (44) Dr. Roger Fenton, Fellow of Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge; Preacher of Gray’s Inn, 1599; Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
1609; d. 1676. (45) ‘Mr. Rabbet,’ identified with Michael 
Rabbet, B.A., of Trinity Coll., Cambridye, 1576; incorporated at 
Oxford, 1584; Rector of St. Vedast’s, 1604-17 ; d. 1680. (46) ‘Mr. 
Sanderson,’ identified in like manner with Thomas Sanderson, 
Fellow of Balliol, 1585; Archdeacon of Rochester, 1606-14; 
Canon of St. Paul’s, 1611; d. 16147. (47) Mr. William Dakins, 
Fellow of Trinity Coll., Cambridge, ; Professor of Divinity 
in Gresham Coll., 1604; d. 1607. 


With such machinery prepared, the work went 
on apace. From an expression in the Translators’ 
Preface we may infer that their task took some- 
thing less than three years in completion. Con- 
trasting their own labours with those bestowed 
on the Septuagint version, finished, according to 
tradition, in seventy-two days, they say, ‘The 
work hath not been huddled up in seventy-two 
days, but hath cost the workmen, as light as it 
seemeth, the pains of twice seven times seventy- 
two days and more.’ Of the method of procedure 
we have an ee glimpse left us by Selden.* 
‘The Translation in King James’ time,’ he writes, 
‘took an excellent way. That part of the Bible 
was given to him who was most excellent in such 
a tongue (as the Apocrypha to Andrew Downes), 
and then they met together, and one read the 
Translation, the rest holding in their hands some 
Bible, either of the learned Tongues, or French, 
Spanish, Italian, &c.: if they found any fault they 
spoke ; if not, he read on.’ The final preparation 
for the press seems to have been entrusted to six 
delegates, two from each centre.t Dr. Downes 
and Bois are mentioned by name as of the party, 
and the time thus occupied is said to have been 
nine months. 

At length, in 1613, -the volume appeared from 
the press of Robert Barker, with this title: 
‘The | Holy | Bible, | Conteyning the Old Testa- 
ment, | and the New: | Newly Translated out of 
the Originall | tongues, & with the former Trans- 
lations | diligently compared and reuised, by his | 
Maiesties speciall cOmandement. | Appointed to he 
read in Churches. | Imprinted at London by Robert 

Barker, Printer to the Kings | most Excellent 

aiestie. | Anno Dom. 1611.’ The title occupies 
the centre of a copperplate engraving, bein 
flanked, right and left, by figures of Moses an 
Aaron, and having the four Evangelists at the 
corners. Above is the Paschal Lamb, surrounded 
by Apostles; and below is a pelican, symbol of 
piety. At the summit, in Hebrew characters, is 
the sacred name of God; on either hand tlie sun 
and moon; the Holy Dove beneath; and at the 
bottom of the plate the artist’s signature, ‘C Boel 
fecit in Richmont.’ 

The NT has a separate title, within a woodcut 

* Table Talk, ed. 1868, p. 20. We owe the ref. to Dr. Westcott. 


t Life of John Bots, by Dr. A. Walker; printed in Peck’s 
Desiderata curtosa. 
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border, representing, down one side, the tents and 
badges of the twelve tribes of Israel, and down 
the other the twelve Apostles. At the corner are 
the four evangelists with their emblems. 

The second title runs: ‘The | Newe | Testament 
of | our Lord and Sauior | Jesvs Christ | TNewl 
translated out of | the Originall Greeke: and wit 
| the former Translations diligently | compared 
and reuised, by his | Maiesties speciall Com | mande- 
ment. | Imprinted | at London by eA Renedeped 
4 Printer to the | Kings most Excellent | Maiestie. | 
Anno Dom. 1611. | cum Priuilegio.’ 

The first, or general, title is followed by the 
‘Epistle Dedicatorie’ (A 2-3), and this by ‘The 
Translators to the er’ (A 3 verso to B4 verso). 
Calendars, Tables to find Easter, and the like, 
occupy the remaining prelimin leaves. The 
text of this editio princeps is in black letter. Head- 
lines and summaries of the contents of chapters 
(the latter by Dr. Miles Smith) are in Roman 
letter. Words su plied, which would now be in 
italics, are in small Roman.* Various head-pieces, 
initial letters, and other embellishments, from the 
Bishops’ Bible, the further reprinting of which was 
discontinued after 1606, were used again in this 
edition. The figure of Neptune is now found at 
the beginning of St. Matthew, and the crest and 
arms of Walsingham and Cecil are left on in the 
Psalms.t By what warranty the clause ‘ Appointed 
to be read in Churches’ was inserted in the title is 
not easy to determine, seeing that there can be 
found for it, so far as is known, ‘no edict of Con- 
vocation, no Act of Parliament, no decision of the 
Privy Council, no royal proclamation.’¢ The true 
explanation probably is that, as the new revision 
was meant to supersede the old Bishops’ Bible, it 
naturally took the place, and succeeded to the 
privileges, of that work. But, as has been before 
mentioned, the Bishops’ Bible was ordered, by the 
Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical of 1571, 
to be placed in all cathedrals, and, so far as it 
was practicable, in all churches. Thus the new 
version was simply the heir of the old. It may be 
remarked, in passing, that the clause is not found 
in the NT title of the edttio princeps, nor at all in 
the first 8vo and some other early editions.§ It 
will be observed also that the OT and NT are 
spoken of in the general title as ‘ newly translated 
out of the original tongues’; and the Preface is 
headed ‘the 7'ranslators to the Reader.’ This 
might be thought a disregard of the very first of 
the king’s instructions. But we must bear in mind 
how the alternative word revised was then used, 
as for instance in this very title. And the ‘ Trans- 
lators’ themselves, while content to use this desig- 
nation in their Preface, make it quite clear what 
their conception of their duty was in this respect. 
‘But it is high time to leave them,’ they say, 
referring to Romanist objectors, ‘and to shew in 
brief what we proposed to our selves, and what 
course we held in this our perusall and survey of 
the Bible. Truely (good Christian Reader) we 
never thought from the beginning, that we should 
need to make a new Translation, nor yet to make 
of a bad one & good one. . . but to make a good 
one better, or out of many good ones, one principal] 

one, not justly to be excepted against; that 
th been our indeavour, that our mark.’ 

Whether or not the translators reached their 
mark, is now no matter of opinion: history has 

ken. Especially as a well of English undefiled, 
wing its waters in part from yet older springs, 

* The copy used for this description is the one marked 466 
i. 6(1) in the Library of the British Museum. Size of page, 
16x 103 inches. 

t See Loftie, A Century of Bibles, 1872, p. 6. 

3 Eadie, ii. 204. 

§ nou list of those in which it is wanting 1s given by Dore, Z.c. 
p. 326. 


it has solaced the heart, and satisfied the taste, 
of peasant and scholar alike. One well entitled to 
be heard (the late Bishop Lightfoot), writing on 
a subject which made him rather a severe critic 
than a willing eulogist,* speaks of the ‘grand 
simplicity’ in which the language of our English 
Bible ‘stands out in contrast to the ornate and 
often affected diction of the literature of that time.’ 
Another, than whom few, if any, have studied the 
text of Holy Writ with minuter care, marvels at 
‘the perfect and easy command over the English 
language exhibited by its authors on every page.’ t 
And yet another, whose testimony may be of the 

eater value from the fact that, when he gave it, 

e had ceased to be in the communion of the 
English Church, pays a generous tribute to the 
benefits derived from listening, in the course of 
public service, to the ‘grave saps eae English,’ in 
which are enshrined ‘ the words of inspired teachers 
under both Covenants,’ and from associating 
religion with ‘compositions which, even human! 
considered, are among the most sublime an 
beautiful ever written.’ t 

But it is of more importance, especially as bear- 
ing on the question of subsequent revision, to form 
a Just estimate of the defects of the AV than to 
record the language of panegyric. Somespecimens 
of these defects, taken almost at haphazard, are 
accordingly given. But it must be borne in mind 
that their cumulative force loses its effect when a 
short list only can find place. 


Gn 16% ‘And the steward (r. possessor, or inheritor) of my 
house’; 2016 ‘Thus was she reproved’ (r. And so thou art 
cleared); 2518 ‘And he died’ (r. settled); 495 ‘ Instruments of 
cruelty,’ etc. (variously emended); 496 ‘ down a wall’ (r. 
poughed oxen); 4914 ‘between two b 
cattie-pens); Kx 134 ‘This day came ye out’ (r. go ba forth) ; 

ority him); g228 
; 887 ‘ tabernacle 


tter’s 
ter be 
of every 
etature) ; 
seed for 


ings upside down! Shall the 
; Ezk 1818 ‘ kerchiefs upon the h 
stature’ (7. kerchiefs for the head of pes of eve 
will rebuke 


If we knew with certainty what were the original 
texts chiefly relied on by the translators, we should 
be better able to account for some of the flaws in 
their work. So far, indeed, as the OT is concerned, 

* Ona Fresh Revision of the English NT, 1871, p. 191. 

¢t Scrivener, The Authorized Edition of the English Bible, 
1884, p. 141. This isa reprint, with additions and corrections, 
of the same author's Introduction to the Cambridge Paragraph 


Bible, 1873. 
1 J. H. Newman, Grammar of Assent, 1874, p. 56. 
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the variations found among different editions of 
the Hebrew Bible then printed are less material 
than might have been supposed. And for this part 
of their work the translators had helps. Be- 
sides the Latin version of the Hebrew Bible made 
(1575-9) by Immanuel Tremellius (a converted Jew, 
who became Professor of Divinity at Heidelberg), 
revised by his son-in-law Francis J unius, who added 
& similar version of the Apocrypha, ‘ an interlinear 
Latin translation of the Hebrew text, based on 
that of Pagninus,’* had been appended in 1572 to 
the Antwerp Rolygiott by the Spanish scholar, 
Arias Montanus. he Complutensian Polyglott 
had been available since 151. Moreover, in the 
interval, versions into several modern lan es 
had appeared :—a revised edition of the French 
Bible, in 1587-8, at Geneva; an Italian translation 
by Diodati, in 1607, also at Geneva; and two 
Spanish versions, one by C. Reyna, Basle, 1569, 
and the other, based on it, by C. de Valera, 
Amsterdam, 1602.¢ But, as regards the NT, the 
translators fared worse. The great MSS of the 
Greek Testament, with which scholars are now 
familiar, were then unknown. The science of 
biblical criticism was not yet competent to deal 
with them, had they been available. The third 
edition of Robert Stephen, 1550, furnished a textus 
receptus, representing what was best in the Com- 

lutensian and Erasmus. To supplement this, the 
Eranslators had the several editions of Beza’s Greek 
Testament with his Latin version, preferably the 
fourth, of 1589. It may be going too far to assert, 
with Hartwell Horne,t that ‘Beza’s edition of 
1598 was adopted as the basis’ of the Authorized 
Version. But even Scrivener, who combats the 
assertion, admits that, out of 252 passages ex- 
amined, the translators with Beza against 
Stephen in 113 places, and with Stephen against 
Beza in only 59; the remaining 80 being cases in 
which the Complutensian, Erasmus, or the Vulgate 
were followed in preference to either. 

Poor, however, as was the apparatus criticus at 
the command of the translators, they had an ad- 
vantage, which it would not be easy to over- 
estimate, in the existence of previous English 
versions. Some of these the king’s letter of in- 
structions had specially directed them to consult. 
Two others, not named in those instructions, the 
consulted frequently, and with the greatest benefit 
to themselves. These were the Geneva Bible and 
the Rhemish NT. The Douai OT Leah j 
too late to be of use, not being issued till 1610. It 
would be exceeding our limits to enter into the 
statistical calculations, by which it has been sought 
to apportion aright the indebtedness of the AV to 
each of ita two rivals. It must suffice to say that 
ita obligation to both was great ;—to the one for 
principles of interpretation, to the other for an 
enriched vocabulary. At the same time its inde- 

dence was never sacrificed. ‘It differs from 

e Rhemish Version in seeking to fix an intelli- 
gible sense on the words rendered: it differs from 
the Genevan Version in leaving the literal rendering 
uncoloured by any expository notes.’ § 

The gradual efforts that have been made from 
time to time to emend and perfect this noble trans- 
lation will be most fittingly noticed when we come 
to speak of the Revised Version of 1881. A few 
words remain to be said on the relation in which 
the first edition of 1611 stands to its immediate 
successors ; and mention must be made brietly of 
some of the most conspicuous among the almost 
countless descendants of king James’s Bible. 

* Westcott, General View, p. 268. t 1b. p. 269. 

t See Scrivener’s Supplement to the AV, Lea” 8; and the 


rame writer’s Atthorized Edition, 1884, p. 60. e edition of 
1598 was Beza’s fifth and last, judged less correct than that of 


1689. 
& Westcott, lc. p. 269. 


That the edition described above as the first was 
really the edstio pri of the AV, few scholars 
will be found to deny.* But, when we come to 
inquire which of the others is to be placed next to 
it, we are met by a difficulty. A number of Biblea 
are in existence, the first, or general, title of which 
i in wording with that of the assumed first 

ition, but differs slightly in the division of lines, 
and also in not having for border Boel’s copperplate 
engraving, but a woodcut, similar to the border 
of A.t For date, the first title of B has 1613 
opie i 1611); while the second, or NT title, 

as regularly 1611, and has also, what that of A 
has not, the words (in italics) ‘Appointed to be 
read in Churches.’t+ In what relation, now, do A 
and B stand to each other? It has been held that 
they represent ‘two bontemborety issues... 
separately com and printed, for the sake of 
speedy production, in 1611.’§ But this ag oa pti 
is negatived by the fact that in both these Biblee— 
and indeed in all the black-letter folios of the AV, 
save only one of 1613, in smaller type —the printing 
is 80 ed that every leaf ends with the same 
word. The sheets, notwithstanding many internal 
differences, could thus be interchanged, and in point 
of fact are often found so interchanged in copies 
of the editions dated 1611, 1613, 1617, 1634, 1640. 
It [follows that no two could have been set up 
simultaneously from two corrected Bishops’ Bibles 


used as ‘copy’ separate compositors. They 
could not SOF y cident Eave brought their leaves to 
end uniformly at the same word. The alternative 
remains of supposing B derived from A, or A from 
B. Of these Dr. Scrivener chooses the latter. He 
considers B ‘ to have been printed first, and rejected 
by the translators on account of its inaccuracy in 
favour of the more carefully revised A edition ; 
but to have been ultimately pubiished, by a kind 
of fraud on the part of the printers, the 
translators were dispersed.’ Notwithstanding 
the learning and ability with which this opinion 
is defended by its author, it will hardly gain the 
credit of being more than a brilliant paradox, with 
those who weigh impartially the evidence furnished 
by the errors and corrections observable in the two 
volumes. : 

In endeavouring to single out the more notice- 
able in the almost endless list of editions of the 
AV that have appeared since 1611, our attention is 
first arrested by those which are conspicuous for 
the number of errors admitted, or for the efforts 
made to eliminate previous errors. A few pre- 
liminary words thus become necessary on the re- 
sponsibility of printers in the 17th century. 

It is a mistake to su that the appointment 
of King’s or Queen’s Printer, then or formerly, 
implied any obligation to greater vigilance in 
ensuring accuracy of pe It was simply a 
matter of purchase. In this way Robert Barker’s 
father, Christopher, had bought, in 1577, a patent 

anted by Elizabeth a few years before to Sir 

homas Wakes, and thus became Queen’s Printer. 
In this capacity he opposed the claim of Cambridge, 
in 1583, to maintain a university pee In 1627 
the Barkers assigned their rights to Bonham Norton 
and John Bill. But in 1635 Robert Barker’s second 
son, of the same name, bought back the reversion 
of the patent; and it continued in their family till 


*The adverse opinion of Dr. Scrivener will be mentioned 

resently. 

t For brevity, we will so denote the assumed first edition ; and 
the one we are describing, by B. 

} The actual copy described is that marked 3051 g 10(1) in the 
Lib: of the British Museum. 

$ Art. ‘English Bible,’ by the late Rev. J. H. Blunt, in 
Encyclop. Brit.® vol. viii. p. 389. : ; 

1 We adopt the convenient summary of Scrivener’s views (for 
which see is Authorised Edition, p. 5 ff.) eye by the Rev 
Walter E. Smith in his valuable monograph, A Study af the 
great ‘She’ Bible, 1890. p. 6. 
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1709, having had a run of 132 heer The subsequent 
stages, through Thomas Baskett, need not be par- 
ticularized. In 1799 a fresh patent was granted to 
George Eyre, Andrew Strahan, and John Reeves ; 
and so we come to the present distinguished firm 
of Eyre & Spottiswoode.* 

It is obvious that purely business transactions, 
such as these, would not of movers Eye rise to 
any lofty ideal of responsibility in a Ki ge Printer. 
He would feel it his first duty to recoup hi for 
the sums laid out. Any higher stan of work 
must be prompted by his own sense of noblesse 
oblige. ceo we are not ised to find 
traces of bad workmanship multiplying in editions 
of the AV, as the yearsrollon. A flagrant example 
of such negligence is to be seen in the 8vo edition of 
1631,+ printed AO aeinaly Barker and the assignees 
of J. Bill. In this, besides many other mistakes, 
the ‘not’ is left out in the Seventh Commandment 
(Ex 20), For this, it is fair to say, the printers 
were fined in the then substantial sum of £300 by 
the Court of High Commission, with Laud at its 
head. With the proceeds of the fine, Laud, it is 
said, designed to purchase a fount of Greek t 
for the university press of Oxford; but it does 
not appear that payment of the money was ever 
enforced. 

The universities, to which we are now accus- 
tomed to look for accuracy and beauty of typo- 
graphy, were late in the race. Cambridge, as we 

ave seen, had pleaded the privilege of its press as 
far back as 1583. Butin point of fact no English 
Bible issued from it till 1629; nor from that of 
Oxford till 1673-5. The Cambridge folio of 1629, 
printed by Thomas and John Buck, is a creditable 

iece of work, and shows traces of revision. 

ut it is the first to exhibit a misprint, which held 
its ground, it is said, till 1803—‘ thy doctrine’ for 
‘the doctrine,’ in 1 Ti 4%, 

In 1638 a still more serious attempt at revision 
was made by a little band of Cambridge scholars, 
at the command, we are told, of Charles1. Their 
names are pmees in @ manuscript note, made in 
a copy of the Bible in question, by a sag cia oe 
Master of Jesus College. They were Dr. Goad, 
Rector of oe ee in Suffolk, an old Eton and 
King’s man ; Dr. Ward and Mr. Boyse (Bois), both 
already spoken of in the lists of translators; and 
Mr. » more familiar to-us as Joseph Mede. 
Dr. Scrivener, while speaking favourably of their 
work as a whole, points out some fresh errata due 
to them : among these the substitution of ‘ye’ for 
‘we’ in Ac 6, foolishly believed by some to be not 
an accidental misprint, but a deliberate change, 
made under Nonconformist influences. 

Of other editions of the AV, an 8vo, printed at 
Edinburgh in 1633, may be noticed as the first 
printed in Scotland; the earliest in Ireland not 
appearing till 1714, and in America not till 1752.t 
A 12mo of 1682, pcoeeing to be printed in London, 
but in all probability from a prees in Amsterdam, 
may be taken as a specimen of a number of editions, 
produced in Holland, but counterfeiting the im- 
prints of London publishers, with the object of 
imposing upon English readers. They are mostly 
full of errors. Conspicuous for the magnificence 
of their typography are the noble folios of John 


* See the articles on Chr. and Rob. Barker, and on Thomas 


Baskett, by Mr. H. R. Tedder in the Dict, af National Bto- 


graphy. 

t Scrivener, Authorized Editton, p. 25n., gives 1682 as the 
date, and of one copy only as known to be in existence, 
namely at Wolfenbittel. Mr. Henry Stevens (Cat. of the Cazton 
Celebration, 1877, p. 114) shows both these statements to be 
incorrect. The 


name ‘Wicked Bible’ originated with Mr. 
gait in 1852. 


last was issued surreptitiously, 
t of ‘Mark Baskett, London.’ A 
apis in 1782, is believed by Cotton to be 
Bible avowedly published in America. 
EXTRA VOL.—I7 


bearing the false im- 
roduced at Phila- 
earliest English 


Baskett (Oxford, 1717) and John Baskerville (Cam- 
bridge, 1763). In the former of these, however, 
a misprint of ‘ Moe: fa for ‘ vineyard’ (or ‘ vine- 
garth ‘?) in the headline over Lk 22, has caused it 
to be commonly known as ‘ The Vinegar Bible.’ 
Passing over the folio of 1701, revised by Bishop 
Lloyd, in which for the first time dates, taken in 
the main from Ussher, were added in the margin, 
we come to two editions which, from their prox. 
imity of date and similarity of aim, may be con- 
veniently studied together. ese are (1) an edition 
in folio and one in quarto (2 vols.), printed by J. 
Bentham at the Cambridge University Press in 1462, 
revised by Dr. Thomas Paris, Fellow of Trinity 
College ; and (2) an edition, also in folio and quarto, 
issued from the Clarendon Press at Oxford in 1769, 
revised by Dr. Benjamin Blayney. The fame of 
Dr. Paris has to some degree suffered eclipse ; 
partly from the later editor having his predecessor’s 


work to improve upon, and partly from the accident 
of a fire at Dod the bookseller’s having destroyed 


the greater part of the impression of 1762.* Yet 
competent judges have pronounced the work of Dr. 
Paris to be at the least not inferior to that of his 
successor. There is extant a report, dated Oct. 25th, 
1769,t addressed by Dr. Blayney to his employers, 
the delegates of the Clarendon Press, in which he 
states the principles by which he, and by implica- 
tion Dr. Paris, had been guided. The restoration 
of the exact text of 1611, where not itself corrupt ; 
the modernizing of the spelling; the weeding-out 
of references to perce in no way parallel, and 
the replacing of them by fresh ones; the making 
clear the allusions contained in Hebrew proper 
names by adding their English equivalents in the 
margin; the rectification of the use of italics; the 
reform of the punctuation,—such were some of the 
objects aimed at. Oxford has done honour to Dr. 
Blayney, by making his two revisions of 1769 the 
standard text for its university press. Dr. Scrivener 
associates the work of Dr. Paris with his as deserv- 
ing of equal praise, pronouncing their labours to be 
‘the last two considerable etforte to uuprers and 
correct our ordinary editions of Holy Scripture.’ 
With these, accordingly, the present section may 
fitly close. But a parting word of tribute must not, 
in justice, be withheld from the work of Dr. 
Scrivener himself, whose Cambridge Paragraph 
Bible (in 3 parts, 1870-3) is a model of care and 
laborious exactness. f 


* Somewhat singularly, the copies of Dr. Blayney’s edition 
suffered, h apparently not to the same extent, from a fire 
at the Bible Warehouse, Paternoster Row. 

+ Reprinted from the Gentleman's Magasine (xxxix. 517) as 
pp. D in Scrivener’s Authorized Edition. 
t We have not considered it within our to notice 


> 


lation of St. Matthew and part of ‘the first pt age of St. Mark. 
This work a en and there is 
to show bref odio Pcraiaenendiad ya My The 
eke's beautiful handwriting, is preserved in the Library 
Ohristi Coll., Oambridge. It is unfortunately defeo- 
leaf con Mt 164-187 inolusive, wanting 
erses of ch. 
um, and’ in Mk 1. 
d , a8 befitted the scholar who ‘taught Oambridge 
and ward Greek,’ with the wording of the original. 
Oheke’s tion, th probably made a 
ablished till 1843, when it found a competent 
te chief iarity li 


Sometimes 


Sometimes his system 

*tetrarch’ he gives ‘debitee of ye fourth part of Mn contree. 
His method of spelling is inte , from the light it throws 
on the pronunciation of the time. indicate that a vowel is 
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‘ix. THE ‘REVISED’ VERSION.—It must be con- 
stantly borne in mind that the work of 1611 was 
not a new translation, but a revision of an old one. 
In any such case the thought is readily suggested 
that the revision may itself need revising. If in 
nothing else, the revisers may have erred in excess 
or defect: they may have changed too much or 
too little. Nor can men who have undertaken to 
correct the faults of others reasonably complain 
if their own performance is subjected to unsparin 
criticism. So it fared with the AV and its authors. 
Even before the work had seen the light, it became 
evident that, in certain quarters, it would meet 
with a hostile reception. And the origin of this 
hostility is instructive to notice, as disclosing the 
mixed motives by which men may be influenced 
under such circumstances. 

The leader of the attack was the learned Hebraist, 
Hugh Broughton; a scholar whose erudition would 
have fully justified his inclusion in king James’s 
company, but whose lack of judgment and imprac- 
ticable temper would have made it impossible for 
him to work with the rest. Rainolds and rate! 
were old antagonists of his. Moreover, he 
himself projected a fresh translation of the Bible. 
In a letter to Lord Burleigh, dated 21st June 1593, 
he explained what his plan was. He proposd& to 
have the assistance of five other scholars; to make 
none but necessary changes; and to add short 
notes. His views on the subject he further set 
out in ‘An Epistle to the learned Nobility of 
England, touching translating the Bible from the 
Original,’ published in 1597. And when the AV 
was in preparation he showed his determination 
even yet to have a say in the matter, by writing 
an ‘ Advertisement how to execute the translation 
now in hand, that the first edition be onely for a 
triall, that all learned may have théir censure.’ + 
We can understand that, when at length the revised 
translation appeared without his co-operation being 
asked or his advice attended to, his indignation 
«knew no bounds. A copy of the finished work was 
sent him for his opinion, and he gave it. Writing 
to a ‘Right Worshipfull Knight attending upon 
the King,’ he lonately exclaims: ‘Tell his 
Majesty that I had rather be rent in pieces with 
wild horses, than any such translation by my 
consent should be urged upon r churches.’ 
It ‘bred in me,’ he had just said, ‘a sadnease that 
will grieve me while I breath. It is e0 ill done.’ + 
The reader will judge how far this was prompted 
by personal feeling; and how far, as Broughton’s 
"earned editor contends, the words were spoken ‘in 
zeal and vindication of the truth.’ § 

As time went on, the faults which Broughton 
had detected, or thought he could detect, in the 
AV, were supplemented by an ever-lengthening 
list of errors due to the carelessness of. printers. 
After the breaking out of the Civil War more 
especially, learning, and its handmaid, the art of 
printing, became held in less esteem; and the 
presses of Holland found their account in doing 
what the king’s printer, or an English university, 
should have done. But the editions of the Bible 
thus ‘mported were, it need hardly be said, in 
most cases extremely incorrect. So serious was 
the mischief Judged to be, that, as early as 1643, 
the Assembly of Divines made a report to Parlia- 


For several culars in this account the present writer is 

oad e Rev. Alex. Gordon's art. in the Dtet. ational 
y. 

t cane MES, No. 8088, leaf 190 vores, 


$ Works, p. 661. 
§ Works; Dr. John Lightfoot’s Pref., sig. OC. 


H. B.'s collected Works, Lond. _ p. 857 ff. 
oS 
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ment on the subject. In it they complained of the 
faultiness of these Dutch editions. To substantiate 
their charge, they were content with three instances 
only ; but these, it must be admitted, were enough : 
o"Gn 36™ ‘found the rulers’ for ‘found the mules’ s 
Ru 4" ‘ gave her corruption’ for ‘gave her concep- 
tion’; Lk 21™ ‘ your condemnation’ for ‘your re- 
demption.? The Assembly’s report was followed 
up by an appeal from the learned Dr. John Livht- 
foot. Inasermon preached before the Long Parlia- 
ment, Aug. 26th, 1645, he urged upon the mei lers 
the necessity for a ‘review and survey of the 
translation of the Bible,’ that by this means pecple 
‘might come to understand the proper and genuine 
reading of the Scriptures by an exact, vigorous, and 
lively translation.’ 
It does not appear that ¢ither report or sermon 
pore nees any immediate effect. There exists, in- 
eed, the draft of a bill, proposed to be brought 
before Parliament in 1653, authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a committee ‘to search and observe wherein 
that last translation appears to be wronged by Pre- 
lates or printers or others.’+ But the spirit which 
secnipted the motion for such an inquiry was too 
obvious, and nothing came of it. ere were, in 
truth, vested interests at stake, and abuses con- 
nected with them, not easy to reform, even under 
a Protectorate. 

Henry Hills and John Field (who had obtained 
his patent from Cromwell) were the licensed printers 
to the University of Cambrid But the fact that 
they had to pay for their privilege a yearly bribe 
of £500 to certain persons in power,t prepares us 
to ore from them little conscientious work. 
Accordingly, when, in 1659, William Kilburne, 
Gent., printed at Aey his Dangerous Errors 
wn Severall Late printed Bibles: to the great 
scandal and corruption of sound and true Religion, 
it was chiefly against these two printers that his 
attack is directed. The longer title, or Advertise- 
ment, of the tract§ describes it as ‘discovering 
(amongst many thousands of others) some per- 
nicious erroneous & corrupt Erratas Eacapes & 
Faults in several Impressions of the Holy Bible 
and Testament within these late years commonly 
vended & dispersed, to the great scandal of Re- 
ligion, but more particularly in the Impressions 
of Henry Hills and John Field, printers...’ 
Kilburne brings heavy charges; but he full 
justifies them. Two specimens must suffice. Bot 
are from pocket Bibles printed by Field, in 1656 
and 1653 respectively: —Jn 7” ‘this spake he 
of the spirits’ for ‘this spake he of the Spirit’; 
1Co 6° ‘the unrighteous shall inherit’ for ‘the 
unrighteous shall not inherit.’ 

The improvement which authority, regal and 
republican alike, had seemed powerless to effect, 
was brought about by private effort and the slow 
but unvarying growth of public aa If any 
one will take the trouble to go through a list of 
editions of English Bibles, and parte thereof, 
which have appeared from about the middle of 
the 17th to the middle of .the 19th cent., he can 
hardly fail to be struck with the steady increas 
first, of paraphrases, and then of new or emend 
versions of separate books of Holy Scripture. The 
names of ward Wells and Zachary Pearce, of 
Chandler, Harw and Gilbert Wakefield, of 
Archbishop Newcome and Bishop Lowth, not to 
mention ay others, will meet him at every turn 
in this field of inquiry. Or let him apply a simple 
numerical test to the first fifty P his of the 19th 
cent., taking Cotton’s Lust of Hditions es a con 


+ Newth, Lectures on Bible Revision, p. 92 | 

t Scrivener, eethorsent Edition, p. 26; Lottie, Century of 
» Pp. 

§ Reprinted by Loftie, ®. pp. 81-48. 
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venient basis for his calculation. He will find 
that there are only nine years out of the fifty in 
which there has not appeared some fresh transla- 
tion, or new edition of such translation, of some or 
all the books of the Bible. And Cotton’s List is 
not exhaustive. * 

Whatever might be the merits or defeets of 
these versions—and some of them are very de- 
fective, especially in point of stylet—they had 
the effect of keeping alive an interest in the sub- 
ject. Men were constantly reminded that the 
revision of 1611, with all ita high qualities, could 
not be accepted as final. Moreover, by the labours 
of Brian Walton, Kennicott, Mill, Bentley, and 
others, the only sure foundation for the reviser’s 
work had been laid, or had at least begun to be 
laid, in fixing, on sound principles, the original 
texts. 

Forces were thus slowly gathering, which cul- 
minated during the middle third, or nearly so, of 
the last century. Many causes contributed to 
bring about this result. The after-swell of the 
Reform Bill agitation and of the Oxford movement 
was still felt, making men less satisfied with things 
as they were, simply because they were. It was 
the period of the biblical labours of Tischendorf 
and regelles, of Wordsworth and Alford, of Trench 
and Scrivener, of Lightfoot, Westcott and Hort. 
Public attention had been called afresh to the 
subject of revision by a series of phlets and 
reviews. In 1849 appeared the third and enlarged 
edition of Professor Scholefield’s learned Hints 
for an tmproved Translation of the New Testa- 
ment. In October 1855 nn Edinburgh reviewer, 
discussing the merits of an Annotated Paragraph 
Bible, published by the Religious Tract Societ 
two yeurs before, in which corrections of the A 
had been freely introduced, expressed the con- 
viction, not only that ‘our Common Version 
requires a diligent revision, but that the great 
body of the people are aware of it; and that 
their trust in its perfection, which has been so 
long opposed against any suggestion of improve- 
ment, can no longer be alleged as a pretext for de- 

*A of the revisi 
ahve mmm ve tly ato rere 


Plumptre’sarticle on the Autho Version in vol. ffi. of Smith’s 


Dictionary of the Bible. A list of works, beari 


a slaying of the alain 
Harwood (4 Liberal nelation of the 


d nt father, overcome 
divided all his fortunes betwixt 


instantly attracted 
ou immediately introduce the person thus 
to the best seat,’ etc. A revised version of 
Conquest, M.D. (2nd ed. 1846), rts to contain ‘near 
twenty thousand emendations. following are a few brief 
specimens :— 
Bn ee nen ome Dee Le eae as was in 
er aD 
When at first he rendered contemptible 
The land of Zebulun and the land of Naphtall, 
8o shall he confer honour upon them 
By oe wer oe the eee, Devons ee oe oe 
nations. 
The people who walked in darkness, have seen a great 


Those who dwell in the land of the shadow of death, upon 


them the light eth. 
Thou hast multiplied the nation, 
Whoee joy thou didst not increase... .’ 
1 Oo 1513 * How say some among you, that there is no resur- 


rection and future existence of the dead? 
Ge 78 ‘Without recorded father or mother, without descent, 
having neither predecessor or successor in office. . . .’ 
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laying the attempt.’* On March Ist, 1856, Canon 
Sely n brought the matter before the notice of 
ouse of Convocation, and followed 
this up, in the autumn of the same year, by the 
aa et just cited. In July 1856 Mr. James 
eywood, M.P. for North Lancashire, moved in 
the House of Commons an address to the Crown, 
praying that Her Majesty would appoint a Royal 
mmission of learned men, to consider of such 
amendments of the authorized version of the Bible 
as had been already proposed, and to receive 
suggestions from all persons who might be willin 
to offer them, and to report the amendments whic 
they might be pre to recommend.’+ After a 
short discussion the motion was withdrawn. But 
its author did not let the subject drop; publishing 
The Bible and its Revisers in 1857, and the State 
of the Authorized Bible Revision in 1860. In 1857 
a good pattern of what such a revision should be 
was set in the publication of The Gospel according 
to St. John... revised by five clergymen. In 
1863 a remark by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons (J. Evelyn Denison, afterwards Lord 
Ossington), suggested the undertaking of the 
‘Speaker's’ Commentary, one express object of 
which was ‘a revision of the translation.’ 

Not to dwell longer on preliminary matters, 
by the spring of 1870 things were ripe for action. 
On February 10th ef that year, the Bishop of 
Winchester (Dr. 8S. Wilberforce), anticipating a 
motion which Canon Selwyn had prepared to intro- 
duce into the Lower House, ntoved in the Upper 
House of Convocation of the Southern Province, 
‘that a Committee of both Houses be appointed, 
with power to confer with any Committee that 
may appointed by the Convocation of the 
Northern vince, to report upon the desirable- 
ness of a revision of the AV of the NT, whether 

margi notes or otherwise, in all those pas- 
sages where plain and clear errors, whether in the 
Hebrew or Greek text originally adopted by the 
translators, or in the translation made from the 
same, shall, on due investigation, be found to 


the wer 


exist.’ The Bishop of Llandaff (Dr. A. Ollivant) - 


carried an amendment, to include the OT in the 
terms of the motion. When the motion, thus 
amended, had been eed to, it was sent down to 
the Lower House (Feb. 11), where it was accepted 
without a division. In pursuance of it, a joint 
Committee, consisting of eight members of the 
Upper House and sixteen of the Lower, was formed. 
The Convocation of the Northern Province had 
in the meantime declined to co-operate. The 
admitted the existence of blemishes in the AV. 
They were ‘favourable to the errors being cor- 
rected.’ But they ‘would deplore any recasting 
of the text.’ Notwithstanding, the work went 
on; and on May 3rd a Report of the joint Com- 
mittee, embodied in five Resolutions, was laid 
before both Houses of the Southern Convocation. 
The Resolutions afirmed— 

‘1. That it is desirable that a revision of the AV of the Holy 

Scriptures be undertaken. 
2. That the revision be so conducted as to comprise both 


renderings and such emendations as it may be 
found necessary to insert in the text of the AV. 


: aeee en in the judgment of the most 
~ competent sch such change is necessary. 
4. That in such n changes the style of the lan 
employed in the existing version be closely followed. 


* Notes on the mendment af the Authorized 
C 


proposed A 
Version . . ., by William Selwyn, Canon of Ely, 1856, p. 11 
t Newth, as before, p. 103;' Ellicott, Considerations on 


Revision, » p. 6. 

t Westcott, B . Bible, p. 888, quoting Chronfoles of Con. 
vocation. The words ‘Hebrew or cill be noticed an indicating 
a motion originally wider in ite scope. Three members of the 


pe 
NT Revision Com (Drs. Westcott, N and y 
Rive icin acsowcne ot tac procenings’ men ome Mont 
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5. That it is desirable thas Convocation should nominate a 
body of its own members to undertake the work of 
revision, who shall be at liberty to invite the co-opera- 
tion of any eminent for scholarship, to whatever nation 
or religious body they may belong. 

This Report was unanimously adepted by the 
Upper House, and eight bishops were at once 
nominated, in accordance with the terms of the 
last Resolution, to be its quota towards the new 
joint Committee. On May Sth the report was 


discussed in the Lower House. Some opposition 
was there shown to the principle embodied in the 


last clause of the fifth Resolution; but, on a 
division, the adoption of the Report was carried, 
with but two dissentients. On May 6th eight of 
their own body were chosen, to co-operate with 
the others in forming the new Committee. This 
new, or second, joint Committee held its first 
meeting on May 25th, 1870. It then passed a 
series of Resolutions, indicating the lines on which 
the work should be carried out. In substance 
these were as follows, the more important ones 
being quoted in full :— 


I. Committee to se te into two Companies—one for OT, 
the other for N P 
II. Names of the members of Oonvocation, nine in all, 
forming the OT Company. 
III. Names as before, seven in all, for the NT Company. 
IV. OT Company to begin with Pentateuch. 
V. NT ‘6 cg is Synoptical Gospels. 
VI. Names of ‘Scholars and Divines’ (18) to be invited to join 
the OT Company. 
. Names of ‘Scholars and Divines’ (19) to be invited to join 
the NT Company.* 
VII. That the general principles to be followed by both 
Companies be as follows :— 

‘1. To introduce as few alterations as possible into the 
text of the Authorized Version, consistently with 
faithfulness. 

2. To limit, as far as possible, the expressions of such 
alterations to the language of the Authorized and 
earlier English versions. 

8 Each Company to go twice over the portion to be 
revised, once provisionally, the second time finally, 
and on principles of voting as hereinafter is provided. 

4. That the Text to be adopted be that for which the 
evidence is decidedly preponderating ; and that 
when the Text so adop differs from that from 
which the Authorized Version was made, the altera- 
tion be indicated in the margin. 

6. To make or retain no change in the Text on the second 
final revision by each Company, except two-thirds of 
those present approve of the same, but on the first 
revision to decide by i majorities, 

6. Cases in which voting may be deferred. 

7. Headings of chapters, etc., to be revised. 

8 Permission to consult learned men, ‘ whether at home 
or abroad.’ 

IX. The work of each Company, on completion, to be com- 
municated to the other, to secure, as far as possible, 
uniformity in language. 

X. 1. 2.3. ‘Bye-rules’ as to the mode of making corrections. 


The invitation given in accordance with Resolu- 
tions VI. and VII. was declined by Canon F. C. 
Cook, Dr. J. H. Newman, Dr. Pusey, and Dr. 
W. Wright of the British Museum. The last- 
mentioned, however, subsequently joined the OT 
Company. Of those who accepted it, Dr. S. P. 
Tregelles was prevented by ili-health from joinin 
in the work, while Professor M‘Gill was remov 
by death in 1871. Dean Alford, one of the 
original members appointed by Convocation, died 
in the same year. Iwo other members of like 
standing, Dr. Chr. Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln, 
and Dr. Jebb, Dean of Hereford, resigned their 
seats at an early stage of the proceedings. Seven 
new members were chosen in their 8 , of whom 
one, Dean Merivale, resigned in 1871. Others 
were added subsequently. The lists of members 
were accordingly as follows :— 


MEMBERS OF THE OT REVISION ComPany.t 


The Rt. Rev. Connop Thirlwall, Bishop of 8t. Davids (Chair- 
man till 1871). 
*The names in Resolutions II., III., VI., VII. are included in 

the final lists given below. 

t This and the following list are drawn up, in the main, from 
those prepared by D:. Philip Schaff for his Cony-anton to the 


"Dr. David Brown, Principal of Free Church Coll 


The Rt. Rev. E. H. Browne, Bishop of Ely, afterwards of 
Winchester (Chairman from 1871). 
The Rt. Rev. Chr. Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln. 
ee Rev. Lord Arthur O. Hervey, Bishop of Bath and 
e 
The Rt. Rev. Alfred Ollivant, Bishop of Llandaff. 
The Verv Rev. R. Payne Smith, Regius Professor of Divinity 
Oxford ; afterwards Dean of Canterbury. 
The Ven. Benjamin Harrison, Archdeacon of Maidstone. 
bons woe er F — scams of Peat a 
. W. exander, fessor of Theo : ngregational 
Church Hall, Edinburgh. ea 
Mr. kK. L. Bensly, Fellow and Hebrew Lecturer of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge.. 
ne Rev. John Birrell, Professor of Oriental Languages, 8t. 


drews. 

Dr. Frank Chance, Sydenham. 

Mr. T. Chenery, Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, Oxford. 

The Rev. T. K. Cheyne, Fellow and Hebrew Lecturer of Balliol 
College, Oxford ; afterwards Oriel Professor of the Interpreta- 
tion of Holy Scripture, Oxford. 

Dr. A. bie ear Profeasor of Hebrew, Free Church Oollege, 
Edinburgh. , 

Dr. B. Davies, Professor of Hebrew, Baptist College, Regent's 
Park, London. 

Dr. George Douglas, Professor of Hebrew, and afterwards Prin- 
cipal of Free Church College, Glasgow. 

Dr. 8. B. Driver, Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford ; 
afterwards Reyius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford. 

The Rev. O. J. Elliott, Vicar of Winkfield, Windsor. 

Dr. P. Fairbairn, Principal of the Free Church College, Glasgow. 

The Rev. F. Field, author of Otium Norvicense; editor of 
Origen’s Hezapla. 

The Rev. J. D. Geden, Professor of Hebrew, Wesleyan College, 


Didsbury. 

Dr. C. D. Ginsburg, editor of Ecclesiastes, etc. 

Dr. F. W. Gotch, of the Baptist College, Bristol. 

Dr. John Jebb, Dean of Hereford. 

Dr. W. Kay, late Principal of Bishop's College, Calcutta. 

ae me Stanley Leathes, Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, 

ndon. 

The Rev. J. R. Lumby, Fellow of St. Cath. Ooll., afterwards 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 

Dr. J. M‘Gill, Professor of Oriental Languages, St. Andrews. 

Dr. J. J. S. Perowne, Professor of Hebrew, St. David’s College, 
Lampeter ; afterwards Bishop of Worcester. 

aa ee Plumptre, Professor of NT Exegesis, King’s College, 

ndon. 

The Rev. A. H. Sayce, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College ; 
afterwards Professor of Assyriology, Oxford. 

Dr. W. Selwyn, Canon of ; Lady Margaret's Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. 

The Rev. W. Robertson Smith, Professor of Hebrew, Free 
Church Oollege, Aberdeen; afterwards Lord Almoner’s Pro- 
fessor of Arabic, and Feilow of Ohrist’s College, Cambridge. 

Dr. D. H. Weir, Professor of Oriental Lanyunges, Glasgow. 

Dr. W. Wright, Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. 

Mr. W. Aldis Wright, Librarian, ursar, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. ; 


MEMBERS OF THE NT Revision CompPany.* 


The Rt. Rev. C. J. Ellicott, Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
(Chairman). 

The Rt. Rev. 8S. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 

The Rt. Rev. G. Moberly, Bishop of Salisbury. 

The Most Rey. R. C. Trench, Archbishop of Dublin. 

The Rt. Rev. Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of St. Andrews. 

The Very Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, Dean of Lichfield (Prolocates 
of Lower House of Convocation). 

The Very Rev. Henry Alford, Dean of Canterbury. 

The Very Rev. A. P. Stanley, Dean of Westminster. 

The Very Rev. Robert Scott, Dean of Rochester. 

The Very Rev. J. W. Blakesley, Dean of Lincoln. 

The Very Rev. Charles Merivale, Dean of Ely. 

The Ven. William Lee, Archdeacon of Dublin. 

The Ven. Edwin Palmer, Archdeacon of Oxford. 

Dr. Joseph Angus, President of the Baptist College, Regent's 


Park, London. 
Aberdeen. 
Dr. John Eadie, Professor of Biblical Literature in the United 
Presbyterian Church, Glasgow. 


Dr. F. J. A. Hort, afterwards Hulsean Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge. 
Gr. Test. 1888. It will be noticed that the present list contains 


37 names, Dr. Schaff’s only 27. There is no real discrepancy. 
The difference of 10 is made up by including those who were 
removed by death or resignation during the banks Sir of the 
work. If they had sat as members, for however sbort a time, 
it seemed fair to include them. The losses by death in the OT 
Company up to 1875, after which year no new names were 
added to the list, were 7, and by resignation 8. Under the 
former head come Bishop Thirlwall, Archdeacon Rose, Canon 
Selwyn, Principal Fairbairn, and Professors M‘Gill, Weir, and 
Davies. Under the latter, Bp. Wordsworth, Canon Jebb, and 
Professor Plumptre. 

* Dr. Schaff's list (exclusive of the Secretary, the Rev. John 
Troutbeck) contains 24 names; the present one, 28. The dif- 
ference is accounted for by the presence or absence of the 
names of Bishop Wilberforce, Dean Alford, and Professor Eadie 
(removed by death), and of Dean Merivale (resigned). 
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The Rev. W. G. Humphry, Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 

Dr. B. nar uae ke Canon of Ely ; Regius Professor of Greek, 
Cam e. 

Dr. J. B. Lightfoot, Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge ; 
afterwards Bishop of Durham. 

Dr. W. Milligan, Professor of Divinity, Aberdeen. 

Dr. W. F. Moulton, Master of The Leys School, Cam- 


Dr. 8. Newth, Principal of New Ooll 


Hampstead. 
He gg Roberta, Professor of Humanity, St. Andrews. 


. H. A. Scrivener, afterwards Vicar of Hendon. 
Dr. G. Vance Smith, afterwards Principal of the Presbyterian 

Coll., Carmarthen. 

Dr. O. J. Vaughan, Master of the Temple ; Dean of Llandaff. 
Dr. B. F. Westcott, Canon of Peterborongh ; Regius Professor 
of Divinity, Cambridge ; afterwards Bishop of Durham. 

The two Companies, thus constituted, began 
their labours in June 1870. On the morning of 
June 22nd the members of the NT Revision Com- 
pany met together in Henry VII.’s Chapel, to juin 
in Holy Communion, as the best prea non for 
the work then to be begun. The OT Company 
first assembled for business on June 30th. One of 
the NT Revisers, Dr. Newth, has left us a minute 
and interesting description * of the mode of pro- 
cedure observed in the Company to which he be- 
longed. Much of what he says will apply equally 
to both Companies ; but want of space forbids 
all but the briefest extracts. The place of meet- 
ing was the historic Jerusalem Chamber, placed 
at their disposal by Dean Stanley. Here,on fuur 
consecutive-days_of every month in the year, 
eXcept August and September; -the NT Revisers 
met. The session lasted from eleven to six, 
with half an hour’s interval for lunch. The 
ordinary routine is thus described :—Preliminary 
matters over, ‘the Chairman invites the Com- 
pany to proceed with the revision, and reads 
a short eas given in the AV. The ques- 
tion is then asked whether any textual changes 
are proposed; that is, any readings that differ 
from the Greek text as presented in the edition 
published by Robert Stephen in 1550. If any 
change is proposed, the evidence for and against 
is briefly stated, and the propa considered. The 
duty of stating this evidence is, by tacit consent, 
devolved upon two members of the Company, who, 
from their previous studies, are specially entitled 
to speak with authority upon such questions—Dr. 
Scrivener and Dr. Hort. ... After discussion, 
the vote of the Company is taken, and the pro- 
sets reading accepted or rejected.’ The reading 

ing thus settled, questions of rendering followed, 
and were dealt with in a similar way. 

It is evident that, with such methods, progress 
would necessarily be slow. In fact, at the close of 
their ninth sitting the NT Company had finished 
the first revision of not more than 153 verses, or an 
average of 17a day.t It was even proposed, for 
more expedition, to divide the Company into two 
sections; one beginning the Epistles, while the 
other proceeded with the Gospels. Fortunately, 
the proposal was negatived. 


eantime an event occurred which, while pro- 


mising to make the work more thorough, seemed 
likely to render it still more protracted. This was 
the association with the English ¢ Revisers of two 
Companies of American biblical scholars. The 
arrangements were not completed till Dec. 7th, 
1871, and work was not actually begun by the 
American contingent till Oct. 4th, 1872, after they 
had received from England the first revision of 
the Synoptic Gospels.§ But there is evidence that 
such co-operation had been thought of, almost 
from the very first. ‘On July 7th, 1870, it was 
moved in the Lower House of Convocation by the 
present Prolocutor (Lord Alwyne Compton) that 

* Lectures, as before, p. 117 ff. 

t 70. p. 121. 

$ The word ‘ English’ is used in its widest sense. 

. Schaff 


§ Schaff, as before, p. 391ff. Dr was himself the 
President of the Am :rican Committee. 
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the Upper House should be requested to instruct 
the Committee of Convocation to invite the co- 
operation of some American divines.’ This was 
at once assented to by the Upper House.* Diffi- 
culties naturally arose, but were overcome by 
patience and tact, and by the good feeling dis- 
pares on both sides. A visit of Dr. Angus to 

ew York in August 1870, and of Dr. Schaff to 
this country in the following year (when he was 

resent, unofficially, at one of the meetings of the 

nglish NT Revision Company and observed their 
methods), helped to smooth the way. A repre- 
sentative Committee of American scholars and 
theologians was formed, with Dr. Schaff for Presi- 
dent, and this resolved itself into two Companies, 
as follows :— 


OLD TesTaAMENT REVISION COMPANY (AMERICAN), 
ie H. Green (Chairman), Theological Seminary, Princeton, 


Dr. G. E. Day (Secretary), Divinity School of Yale College, New 


aoe Conn. ch Seaiaies 

. C. A. Aiken, Theological » Princeton, N.J. 

Dr. T. W. Chambers, Collegiate Reformed Dutch Qhurch, N.Y 

Dr. T. J. Conant, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dr. J. de Witt, lesa pas Sarey Seminary, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Dr. G. E. Hare, Divinity School, Phila. 

Dr. C. P. Krauth, Vice-Provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Phila. 

Dr. T. Lewis, Professor Emeritus of Greek and Hebrew, Union 
College, Schenectady, N.Y. (d. 1877). 

Dr. C. M. Mead, Theological Seminary, Andover, Masa. 

Dr. H. Osgood, Theological Seminary, Rochester, N.Y 

Dr. J. Packard, Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 

Dr. C. E. Stowe, Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. J. Strong, Theological Seminary, Madison, N.J. 

Dr. O. V. A. Van Dyck, Beirdt, Syria (consulting member on 

questions of Arabic). 


NEw TSS8TAMENT REVISION COMPANY (AMERICAN). 


Dr. T. D. Woolsey, New Haven, Conn. (Chairman). 
Dr. J. H. Thayer, Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 


Beoreiary 

Pe Ezra - bot, Divinity School, Harvard University, Oam- 
ridge, Mass 

Dr. J. K. Burr, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Dr. Thomas Chase, President of Haverford College. Pa. 

Dr. Howard Crosby, Chancellor of New York University, N.Y. 

Dr. Timothy Dwight, Divinity School, Yale College, New 
Haven, Conn. 

arr kett, Theological Seminary, Rochester, N.Y. 
( 

Dr. James Hadley, Professor of Greek, Yale Ooll New 
Haven (d. 1872). : ~~ 

Dr. Oharles Hodge, Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J. 


The Rt. Rev. A 
Dr. M. B. Riddle, Lay 
Dr. Philip Schaff, Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. 
Dr. Charles Short, Columbia Colleye, N.Y. 

Dr. E. A. Washburn, Calvary Church, N.Y. (d. Feb. 1881). 


It will be noticed that four members of the 
above Company died before seeing the fruit of 
their labours, but not before they had each taken 
part, for a longer or shorter time, in the work. 

© names are not included—those of Dr. G. R. 
Crooks of New York, and Dr. W. F. Warren of 
Boston—both of whom accepted the invitation to 
join the Company, but found themselves unable to 
attend. The place of meeting was the Bible 
House, New York. Owing to the start they had 
zained, the English Companies had finished the 
Fret revision of the Synoptic Gospels, and been 
twice over the Pantatenth; respectively, by the 
time their American brethren were ready to in. 
The manner in which their fellow-work was then 
carried on is described in the Preface to the 
Revised NT. 

‘We transmitted to them from time to time,’ say the Eng- 
lish Revisers, ‘each several portion of our First Revision, and 
received from them in return their criticisms and corrections. 
These we considered with much care and attention during the 
time we were engaged on our Second Revision. We then sent 


over to them the various portions of the Second Revision as 
they were completed, and received further suggestions, which, 


like the former, were closely and carefully considered. Last of 


* Times, May 20th, 1881, quoted by Schaff. 
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all, we forwarded to them the RV in its final form ; and a list 
of those passages in which seg Al thy fod place on record their 


end of the volume.’ 


The first revision of the entire NT occupied six 
er of labour ; the second, about two years and a 
alf. What was to some extent a third revision 
together with various n details, rolonged 
the task of the English Company till Nov. 11th, 
1880, ‘on which day, at five o'clock in the after- 
noon, after ten years and five months of labour, 
the revision of the NT was brought to a close.’ * 
The Preface bears that date. But further causes 
of delay intervened ; and it was not till Tuesday, 
May 17th, 1881, for London, and Friday, May 20th, 
for New York, that the actual publication took 
place. The scene in each city on both those days— 
the congestion of streets in the booksellers’ quarter, 
the stoppage of all other traffic, the night-and-day 
labours of the work-people employed—will not 
soon be forgotten by those who witnessed them. 
Dr. Schaff computes that at least three million 
copies of the Revised NT were sold, in this country 
and the United States together, within the first 

year of its publication. 

-Meantime the revision of the OT was advancing, 
on similar lines, but more slowly, from the greater 

-extent of ground to be covered. The Revisers in 
this case were more conservative than their fellow- 
workers on the NT, and their version differs less 
in proportion from the Authorized than does the 
other. The Preface, dated July 10th, 1884, speaks 
of the revision of the OT as completed in eighty- 
five sessions, ending on June 20th, 1884, having 
occupied 792 days, usually of six hours each. 
The day of actual publication, May 19th, 1885, 
was marked by little of the excitement which 
attended the publication of the NT four years 
before. The Revised Bible, in its complete form, 
bore the title :—‘ The | Holy Bible | containin 
the | Old and New Testaments | Translated out o 
the Original ones | gee the Version set 
forth A.D. 1611 | Compared with the most ancient 
Authorities and Revised. | Printed for the Uni- 
versities of | Oxford and Cambridge | Oxford [or 
Cambridge] | At the University Press | 1885.’ 

No mention has thus far been made of any 
revision of the Apocrypha. Such an extension 
of the work does not appear to have been con- 
templated by Convocation. That it was finally 
included in the scheme was a result of the 
negotiations about copyright. In the course of 
1872 an agreement was entered into between the 
Committee of Convocation and the representatives 
of the oe Presses of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, by which the latter, on condition of 
acquiring the copyright of the RV, when com- 
pleted, agreed to provide a sum sufficient to cover 
the bare cost of production, including the travelling 
expenses of members of the Companies; whose 
labour, in other respects, was a labour of love.t 
It was then for the first time stipulated by the 
University printers, that the Apocrypha should be 
included in the scheme of revision. This was 
assented to. 

In pursuance of the compact thus made, it was 
arranged between the two English Companies of 
Revisers (the Americans not joining in this part of 
the work), that, as soon as the NT Company should 
have finished its task, it should resolve itself into 
three committees for the purpose of beginning the 
revision of the Apoc a.~ These were to be 
called, in imitation of their predecessors of 1611, 
the London, Westminster, and Cambridge Com- 


* Newth, as before, p. 125. 

t Westcott, English Bible, pp. 846, 347. 

3 Preface to the 4 pha in the RV, from which most of 
the particulars immediately following are taken. 


mittees. The first of the three had assigned to it 
the Book of Sirach; the second had 1 Mac., to 
which were afterwards added Tobit and Judith 
the third was to take Wisdom and 2 Maccabees. 
The London Committee began work on May 1ith, 
1881, and finished the second and final revision 
of Sirach on May 25th, 1883. The Westminster 
Committee completed their second revision of 
1 Mac. on Nov. 3rd, 1881, and the remainder of 
their task on Oct. llth, 1882. The work of the 
Cambridge Committee lasted from the spring of 
1881 to oy summer of 1892. Derg, Sag com- 

aratively long interval space was found for giving 
ths difficult Book of Wisdom a third revision. 

The OT Revision Company having in the mean- 

time ony) come to the end of their own 
proper labours, passed a resolution, appointing 
six of their number a committee for revising the 
remaining books of the Apocrypha. Of these 
six, two were unable to take me | tar in the 
work; and Dr. Field, one of the Company, 
whose co-operation had been invited for the settle- 
ment of the text, died in April 1885. A small 
committee of four members—Professor Lumby, 
Professor Robertson Smith, Mr. Bensly, and Mr. 
W. Aldis Wright—had thus the task of revising 
what remained of the Apocrypha, comprising 
1 and 2 Esdras, Ad. Esther, Baruch, Song of.the 
Three Children, the History of Susanna, and 
the Dragon, and the Prayer of Manasses. For 
one of these books (2 Esdras) they had the benefit 
of Bensly’s careful reconstruction of the text, and 
were thus able to give a translation of the ‘ miss- 
ing fragment’ (7**'*). In the other instances no 
critical settlement of the existing text was at- 
tempted. The revised Apocrypha was published 
early in 1895. It bore the title: ‘The | Apocrypha 
Translated out of the | Greek and Latin tongues 
Being the Version set forth A.D. 1611 | Compa 
with the most ancient Authorities and | Revised 
A.D. 1894 | Printed for the Universities of | Oxford 
and Cambridge | Oxford [or Cambridge] | At the 
University Press | 1895.’ 
_ In endeavouring to form a just estimate of the 
merits of the RV, it will be convenient to take 
the component a of it in the order in which 
they appeared. The NT, moreover, challenges our 
attention first, because of its surpassing import- 
ance, because the changes made in revising it were 
relatively much more numerous than in the case 
of the OT, and because the attack and defence 
were here the most strenuous. was not un- 
natural, the strife grew fiercest about the form in 
which the Lord’s Prayer was now set forth. In 
both its forms (Mt 6°, Lk 11°*) alike it was now 
without the doxology. The form in Luke was 
much curtailed. For ‘Our Father which art in 
heaven’ it had simply ‘Father.’ It lacked alto- 
gether two petitions—‘ Thy will,’ etc., and ‘ Deliver 
us from evil.’ These changes were made on MS 
authority, believed to be the highest; and the 
clauses omitted were duly noted in the margin. 
So far, the Revisers were within their righte. But 
a further alteration of ‘from evil’ to ‘from the 
evil one’ could not be so easily defended. It was 
understood to have been accepted mainly through 
the influence of Bishop Lightfoot. <A chief argu- 
ment for the change, the alleged fact that picacdas 
dé, as distinguished from picacbas éx, denotes 
deliverance from a person, not a state, was con- 
troverted by other scholars; and we cannot but 
wish that, in this instance, the renderings in the 
text and margin could have changed places.* 


* See, for an outline of the controversy, the Bishop of Dur 
ham’'s three letters in the Guardian of Sept. 7th, 14th, and 21st, 
1881, reprinted in A Fresh Revision of the NT, 8rd ed. 1991, 
and Canon F. ©. Cook’s A Second Letter to the Lord Bishop of 
London, 1882. 
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Fault was also found with the change— the 
uncalled-for change, as it seemed to many—in the 
order of the words in the familiar Song of Simeon. 
What was gained, men would ask, by thus re-group- 
ing the well-remembered lines— 


* Now lettest thou servant depart, O Lord, 
Assuvdina to the weak in peace ? 


A more perfect. m; it might be replied, 
’ and a closer uiteense to the order of the original. 
But the further question might be pressed: How 


far is this latter quality essential to a good idiom- 


atic translation? ~ 

_ More irritating, however, than such changes in 
important passages as we have noticed, were the 
incessant alterations in small particulars, which 
tripped up the reader at every turn.” One accus- 
tomed to ‘Jesus stood on the shore,’ in Jn 21¢, 
could not take kindly to ‘ Jesus stood on the beach,’ 
even though assured that the rendering of al $ 
was thus kept uniform. Nor would one who knew 
how deeply the phrase ‘vials of wrath’ was em- 
bedded in our language, fail to demur, if he read 
Rev 15, at having ‘dowls of the wrath of God’ 
substituted for the familiar expression. The Re- 
visers of 1611 and those of 1881 both equally 
admitted that no two words in different lan 68 
cover precisely the same ground. But from this 
common axiom they proceeded to opposite con- 
clusions. The older translators felt justified by it 
in varying the rendering of the same word in the 
original, They even made a merit of doing so. 
‘We have not tied ourselves,’ they say in their 
Preface, ‘to an uniformity of phrasing or to an 
identity of words, as some peradventure would 
wish that we had done. ... That we should 
express the same notion in the same particular 
word ; as, for example, if we translate the Hebrew 
or Greek word once by purpose, never to call it 
intent . . . thus to mince the matter, we thought. 
to savour more of curiosity than wisdom.’ 

The liberty thus claimed is freely used in the 
AV, and, it must be admitted, deserves at times 
rather to be ed licence. The translation may 
gain in spirit and buoyancy, but at the cost of 
osing other qualities yet more precious. How 
much is lost, for raster ed the capricious altera- 
tion of ‘destroy’ to ‘defile,’ in 1.Co 3"7?—‘If any 
man ssi boc the temple of God, him shall God 
destroy.’ Nothing but the love of variety for ita 
own sake could have prompted the double render- 
ing of duipéces in 1 12*¢ by ‘differences’ and 
‘diversities,’ and of dvepynudrwr and its cognate 
verb by ‘ operations’ and" worketh.’ Hardly less 
injurious to the sense, in many passages, is the 
converse fault of using the same English word 
to translate different words in the original. Thus 
‘light’ serves as the equivalent of gis, gPwortp (Ph 
215), pwrioués (2 Co 4‘), déyyos (Lk 11%), os (Mt 
67); ‘know’ of oléa, ywionw, ércywaoxw, and érlora- 
uas. The Revisers of 1881 were fully alive to the 
difficulties placed in their way by this peculiarity 
of their predecessors’ labour, and speak in their 
Preface of the principles on which they en- 
deavoured to solve the problem thus presented to 
them. They discriminated, as far as possible, 
between ‘varieties of rendering which were com- 


* Professor Plumptre computes the number of variations in 
rendering from the AV of the NT to be more than 85,000. 
Others make them 36,000. See Canon Cook’s Second Letter, 

.6andn. Oook further estimates that the deviations from 


eee Rg ey ee 


by the Revisers. 


with converse ent of text and notes, was published 
Arcidencon Palmer. The calculation ‘aha thus 


pei’ with fidelity to the true meaning of the 
> and ‘varieties which involved inconsistency, 
and were ive of differences that had no 
existence in the Greek.’ To the former class they 
beat themselves lenient. Some have thought 

t they would have acted more wisely if pe 
had made this class more comprehensive, ins 
of sacrificing so much for a uniformity of render- 
ing, not always attainable even by themselves.* 

t may be well, as helping the reader to form a 
judgment for himself, to set down a short list of 

es from the NT in which the rendering of 

the RV is generally admitted to be an improve- 
ment, followed by another of in which 
the changes made are considered by many to be 
for the worse. 


(A) Changes admitted to be for the better. 


AV 1611. | RV 1881. 
Mt 125 But when Jesus Mt 1218 And Jesus perceiv- 
knew it [as if for a time he ing it. 
had not known it). 
MK 42 Is a candle brought Mk 421 Ig the lamp brought 
to be put undera bushel... to be put under the bushel, 
and not to be set on a - « - aad not to be put on the 


stand? 
Mk 488 And he himself was 
in the stern, asleep on the 


' maso. in #, A, B). 
Mk 1043 lord 


Lk 2863 when thou comest 


over them. 


n 2118 Tend my sheep. 
2337 This man was 


ee ee ee 
en 
comnibted themselves unto tha 


ca. 
100 7... but I spare 
spare you. 


7100 9 Have we not power 98 Have we no right to 
to lead about a sister, a wife Head /abous Bea wee =? 
eee = OVeGr . we 
Ph 46 Becareful for nothing. Ph 46 In nothing be anxious. 
2Th®... by the coming. 2... touching 


100 7%... and I would 
100 


gain is godliness. 
272 = ho are taken 
captive by 
biguous]. 


nouns am 


Tit 113 The Oretians are al- 
bef liars, evil beasts, slow 
bellies. 


Ja 1%... he being not a 
forgetful hearer, but a doer of 
the work. 


~ 


(B) Changes not so admitted. 
AV 1611. RV 1881. 


Mt 6%... till thou hast Mt 536 till thou have paid 
paid the uttermost farthing. the last t farthing. 


: 
Ss ° 
F 
= 


nee 
Tit 133 are alway 
| liars, evil beasts, idle gluttons. 
Ja1%... being nota hearer 
that forgotteth, but a doer that 
worketh. 


* See the examples of oor reney in rendering in the RV 


collected by Edgar, p. iarxades is ‘ er,’ ‘doctor,’ 


‘master’; sips has four equivalents ; rapaxdness and owhiyzre 
each five. course, some of these are AV renderings allowed 
to remain. 


t Gr. iexarer, A high authority, Dr. F. Field, himself one of 
the Revisers, characterizes this change as one ‘than which ne 
single verbal alteration has met with more porns reprobation 
(Notes on the Translation of the NT, 1899, Pref. p. xiv n.) 
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AV 1611. BV 1881 

Mt 1852. . . it is the greatest Mt 1333 it is greater * 
among herbs. than the her 

Mk 162. . . they came unto Mk 162... they come to the 
the sepulchre... tomb... 

Lk 55... we have toiled Lk 5... we toiled all night, 
all the night, and have taken and took nothing.t 


thing. 
Jn 172... that he should Jn172... that whatsoever 


give eternal life to as many as | thou hast given him, to them 
ou hast given him. he should give eternal life. 
Ac 2137 Canst thou speak Ac 21387 Dost thou know $ 
Greek ? Greek 

Ac 2716... we had much Ac 2716, . . we were able, 
work to come by the boat. 


with difficulty, to secure § the 
boa 


t. 
Ro 57 for peradventure for 
the good man some one would 


Ro 57 Yet peradventure for 
a good man some would even 


e to die. even dare to die. 
Ro 515 For if through the Ro 515 For if by the rhe 90 
offence of one many be dead, | of the one the many died, 
much more the grace of God, | much more did the of 


and the gift by grace, which 
ts by one man, Jesus Christ, 
hath abounded unto many. 

1 <e 6) It is reported com- 


monly... 

2Co103 ... that I may not 
be bold when I am present 
with that confidence, where- 
with I think to be bold against 
some, which think of us as diy 


God, and the gift by the 
of the one man, Jesus 
abound unto the many. 

1Co 5 It is q re- 


ported... 
2Co102. . . that I may not 
when present show courage 
with the confidence wherewith 
against 


I count to be bold 
some, which count of us as cts 


we walked we walked according 
flesh. flesh. 

Gal 216 Knowing that a man Gal 216, . . knowing that a 
is not justified by the works of | man is not justified by the 
the law, but by the faith of | works of the law, save (m. but 
Jesus Christ. only} through faith in Jesus 

rist. 


Gal 816 Now to Abraham 
... were the mises made. 

1 Ti 3? A bishop... 

1Ti 610 For the love of 
money is the root of all evil. 


He 115... for before his 
translation he had this testi- 
mony, that he pleased God. 


He 127 If ye endure chasten- 
ing, God dealeth with you as 


Gal 316 Now to Abraham 
were the promises spoken. 
1 Ti 8 The bishop... 


translation he hath had wit- 


been well-pleasing unto God. 


that ye endure; God 


with sons. with you as with sons. 

He 135 Let conversa- He 185 Be ye free from the 
tion §§ be wi t covetous- | love of money. 
ness. 

Rev 195 Praise our God, all Rev 195 Give praise to our 
ye his servants. God, all ye his servants. 


The Revisers of the OT had a task before them in 
some respects more difficult, in others easier, than 
that which the NT Revisers had had to face. On 
the one hand, their subject was a much longer one ; 
more varied in its contents, and hence requirin 
more diversified knowledge in those who dealt wit 


* Query, used here as a superlative? jcsiiwr is so used in 

Mt 181 and elsewhere. The tendency of the superlative form of 

adjs. to disappear in NT Greek Snoticed A soar bn in the 
oma: 


Pref. to his new translation of 1900) is illustrated by 
the fact that eves is only found once in the NT (2 P 14). 
! aches og RV on ground of aorist tenses 
or the 


r pee of AwAsiy with Errguevi, see Field, in loc. 

$‘ Difficulty’ not found in AV. ‘Secure,’ as a verb, only in 

Mt 2314 wae dypsspinvos seshoouer), Where the Revisers have 

substitu ‘rid you of care.’ Asa rendering of wspixpersis 
ywviefas in the present passage, ‘secure’ is inappropriate, unless 
as heer enough) the RV uses it as simply equivalent to 
get hold of.’ 

I The ‘for’ refers to a thought ng lpr by a common Gr. 
idiom. Rutherford thus supplies the ellipee: ‘I say barely 
conceivable, not wholly inconceivable ; for,’ ete. As left in the 
text the words are scarcely intelligible. 

q ‘ Actually’ in this sense is a modernism. : 

** Burgon (The Revision Revised, p. 147) quotes Bp. Words- 
worth of Lincoln as saying that the statement thus put forth 
with ‘save’ instead of ‘ but,’ or ‘but only,’ ‘is illogical and, 
erroneous, and contradicts the whole drift of St. Paul's argu- 
ment in that Ep. and in the Ep. to the Romans,’ 

tt wevter tov, DOL tate, is ‘all,’ not ‘all kinds of.’ With 
(ie, anarthrous as predicate, Field (tn loc.) aptly compares (after 

etstein) Athen. vil. p. 230A, &pxz% nal fila warris dale 4 ms 
yertpes xer%. 

t? us has undoubtedly better authority thang. But, with this 
allowance, let the two versions be compared simply as English. 

§§ Gr. 6 spéwes. ‘Let your manners be without auarice’ 
erties a ae must be admi talligible, gives that the AV is very 

igible here, or, ves a to fal 
to a modern reader. ei i Aaa ns 


quarters upon the 


justification of the Revisers’ work ; fewer 


1Ti 610 For the love of 
ae See all kinds of 


tt 
He 115... for before his 
ness borne to him that he had 
we easing 
He 127 It is for 33 mergers 4 
deale 
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it; beset, moreover, with greater obscurities, and 
not illustrated by the light shed from many 
NT. On the other hand, the 
confessed obscurity of many p es formed a 
ns 
were competent to criticise their work; and they 
had the advantage of an interval of four years 
after the appearance of the revised NT, in 1881, 
in which to profit by the verdict passed by public 
opinion upon the performance of their colleagues. 
Above all, they were not hampered by the constant 
necessity of deciding between rival texts of the 
original. Very wisely, we think, they came to 
the conclusion, as stated in their Preface, that ‘as 
the state of knowled:;e on the subject is not at 
present such as to justify any attempt at an 
entire reconstruction of the text on the authority 
of the Versions, the Revisers have thought it most 
prudent to adopt the Massoretic Text as the basis 
of their work, and to depart from it, as the Autho- 
rized ,Translators had done, only in exceptional 


Being carried out on the same lines as the 
revised NT, we find in the present work the same 
improvements in the arrangement of the English 
text: the ar00 ing by poser the indication 
by spaces of a change of subject, the clearer mark- 
ing of quotations, the system of parallelism adopted 
for poetical books and passages, and the like. As 
in the NT, the direction of Convocation is obeyed, 
that no change of reading be admitted into the 
English text if not approved, at the final revision, 
by a majority of at least two-thirds of the Revisers 
present. Hence it may often be the case that 8 
particular reading in the margin is one which a 
majority—though not the requisite majority—of 
the Revisers would have wished to see inse in 
the text. It is permissible to conjecture that an 
example may be found at the outset in Gn 1°, where 
‘the spirit of God moved upon’ is left undisturbed, 
but the margin offers the alternative rendering 
‘was brooding upon’ (cf. Dt 32"). As in the case 
of the NT also, another rule of Convocation is not 
observed—that, namely, which directed that the 
revision should extend to ‘the headings of pages 
and chapters.’ Both classes of headings have been 
omitted altogether; with the twofold mobi tas 
that space is gained, and the province of the 
commentator is not encroached upon. 

In pasaiig to the more important subject of the 
merits of the revised tion itself, the first 

uestion that will occur to many minds is, whether 
the changes made are proportionately as numerous 
asin the NT. Is there, in particular, so frequent 
an infringement of the rule laid down by the Com- 
mittee of Convocation ‘to introduce as few altera- 
tions as possible into the text of the AV, consist- 
ently with faithfulness’? The prevalent opinion 
is ee there : not. ie 2 give a decisive ae 
is less easy than might be supposed ; tly from 
the extent of the ground to he covered and y 
from the fact that the language of the OT is in 
general less familiar to most persons than that of 
the NT.* Thus in Jon 4° we ‘to deliver him 
from his grief’—a vigorous and appropriate ex- 
pression at the time, although it may well be 
asked how many modern readers are acquainted 
with the old meaning of ‘grief.’ Instead of 
this, we now have ‘to deliver him from his evil 
case’—a rendering which, while closer to the 
* A writer in the Church Quarterly Review (Oct. 1885, pp. 
190, 191) reckons that there are about 830 changes in Judges, 
684 in 1-41, 335 in Hosea, and 1389 in Job, ‘the most 
difficult book in the OT.’ In the Edinburgh Review of the same 
date, p. 483, similar results are obtained. The reviewer notes 
2094 ges in the entire Book of Psalms, 1278 in Jer., 1660 in 


Ezekiel. On an average of nine books, the 
‘important’ number about one-sixth of the whole. But it is 


obvious that opinions might differ widely as to what 
were important. 
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Hebrew,* lacks the spirit and force of the other. 
‘ Objection has been taken, again, to the substi- 
tution of ‘my :provocation’ for ‘ grief’ in 158 1°°, 
where Hannah pleads: ‘Out of the abundance of 
my complaint and grief [but is this the meaning 
of the Heb. oz 2) have I spoken hitherto.’ 

The OT Revisers made it a principle not to depart 

from the Massoretic Text save in ‘exceptional 
cases.’ One such case occurs in Jg 18”, where 
are described the idolatries of the tribe of Dan, 
and the participation in them of Jonathan, the 
son of Gershom, the son—as we now read—of 
Moses. The AV in place of Moses has Manasseh. 
The explanation is simple. To save the great 
lawgiver from the reproach of having an idolatrous 
descendant, the Massoretes suggested a corruption 
vi the text in the in question, by writing 
a ‘suspended N’ over and between the M and S in 
Moses, thus converting it, so far as the consonants 
are concerned, into Manassea.t The Revisers have 
rightly restored Moses, which is also the reading 
uf the Vulgate. 
/To take another example. In Ps 24° the AV 
reads: ‘This is the generation of them that seek 
him, that seek thy face, O Jacob’; with the 
marginal variant, ‘O God of Jacob.’ All attempts 
to make sense of the former reading being, to say 
the least, far-fetched, the Revisers have wisely 
placed in their text that supplied by the margin ; 
in which they have the support of the LXX, the 
bi , and the Syriac. 

The advantage gained by forsaking the received 
text for the ancient versions being in these and 
some other instancest indisputable, it is perhaps 
to be regretted that the Revisers did not use the 
term ‘exceptional’ with a greater latitude of 
meaning. ‘To have done so might have saved them 
at times from the necessity of encumbering their 
margin with variants (as in the case of Pss 2" and 
22'*), only perplexing the reader, and leaving him 
to reconcile conflicting renderings as best he can. 

A word must be said in ing on the treatment 
of archaisms by the OT Revisers. The principle 
they lay down in their Preface appears at first 
sight to be a sound and consistent one. ‘Where 
an archaic word or expression was liable to be 
misunderstood, or at least was not ectly in- 
telligible,’ they have changed it for another. 
Where, ‘although obsolete,” it ‘was not unin- 
telligible,’ they have suffered it to stand. Thus, 
to take their own illustration, ‘to ear’ (1S 81) 
and ‘earing’ (Gn 45°) are replaced by ‘to plow’ 
and ‘ plowing,’ as being now not only obsolete, but 
misleading. On the other hand, ‘bolled’ is re- 
tained in Ex 9! (‘the flax was bolled’), as the 
word is still ay. met with in country 

and has no Englis Seen to express 
its meaning—that of ‘podded for seed.’ But, as 
often happens, a principle, good in itself, is here 
found to work imperfectly in practice; the reason 
in this case being, that words and phrases intel- 
ligible to one class of readers are unintelligible to 
another, and hence it is difficult to know where to 
draw theline. The result is at best a compromise. 
‘ Artillery’ is gone from 18 20”; but ‘bravery,’ 
in the sense of adornments or beauty,§ is re- 
tained in Is 3!§. Cain is now a ‘ wanderer,’ not a 
‘vagabond’; the inlets of the shore, where Asher 
abode, are ‘creeks,’ not ‘breaches’; the question 
of Achish (18 27!) is made clear by the simple 
change of ‘road’ to ‘raid.’ But we still meet 
with ‘occurrent’ for ‘occurrence’ (1 K 5*), ‘chap- 


* iny yp, literally rendered in the LXX by 403 civ xaxiiv aires. 

t See Lord Arthur Hervey’s note, ad loc., in The Speaker's 
Commentary. 

3 As Ps 10%, Ps 2216, 1 Ch 63. See the article in the Church 
Quarterly Review, before referred to, pp. 186, 187, where these 


passages are discussed. 
$ See the marginal reading of Is 4% 


men’ for ‘traders’ (2 Ch 9%), ‘sith’ for ‘since.’ 
In 18 17* ‘carriage’ is properly changed to 
‘baggage,’ as in Is 10* and elsewhere; and in 
2K 23” ‘title’ (from the Vulgate) is in like 
manner replace! by ‘monument.’* Yet the house 
in which the leper king Azariah dies is still called 
@ ‘several,’ instead of a ‘separate,’ house (2 K 15°); 
and, yet more strangely, the Latinism ‘desired’ 
for ‘regretted’ is still found in the description of 
the death of Jehoram (2 Ch 21”). 

In spite, however, of defects and inconsistencies, 
of which only a very few specimens have been 
given, it is but just to the OT Revisers to admit 
that they have corrected many a faulty see reri 
and by so doing have thrown light on a multitude 
of obscure passages. In 2S 1", for instance, David’s 
bidding ‘the use of the bow’ to be taught to the 
children of Judah has always been felt to be out 
of place at the beginning of the dirge. By the 
simple change of use to song, as the word to be 
supplied, it 1s seen that the dirge itself, ‘ the song 
of the bow,’ was the thing enjoined to be taught. 
The inconsequent statement in Is 10%, ‘though 
thy people Israel be as the sand of the sea, yet a 
remnant of them shall return,’ is made logical by 
reading ‘only’ for ‘yet’; both words being alike 
in italics. Much improved also is the rendering 
of the next verse. In the AV it stands: ‘ For the 
Lord God of hosts shall make a consumption, even 
determined....’ Inthe RV itis: ‘ For a consum- 
mation, and that determined, shall the Lord... .’ 
‘The ships of Tarshish,’ in the older rendering of 
Ezk 27%, by a poetical but not very intelligible 
metaphor, ‘did sing of thee in thy market.’ Now, 
in simple prose it 18: ‘were thy caravans for thy 
merchandise.’ In a very obscure passage Hos 5? 
‘the revolters are gone deep in making slaughter’ 
can at least be understood, which is more than 
can be truly said of the earlier version: ‘are pro- 
found to make slaughter.’ Hab 1" gains much in 
terseness, not to say fidelity, by the rendering 
‘whose might is his god,’ in place of ‘imputing 
this his power unto his god.” Other examples 
crowd upon the memory, but these will suffi 


As we try to view the work of the Revisers upon 
the two Testaments as a finished whole, the question 
inevitably arises: Is their work a failure or a 
success? Will the Bible, in the form in which 
they leave it to us, become the Bible of the English- 
speaking people, or will it be quietly laid aside, to 
be referred to occasionally as a useful commentary 
on the older version? Fortunately, we are spared 
the necessity of replying, as time alone can give 
the answer. - We do not forget how slowly, fora 
long while, the AV itself won its way to general 
acceptance ; and how the Psalter it contains has 
not even yet displaced the older version in the 
Book of Common si has Knowing as we do 
the long and unselfish labour bestowed by the 
Revisers upon their task, we cannot but pathize 
with the aspirations with which their Pretaces close. 
But as it 1s a hazardous undertaking to attempt 
to restore—not renovate—an ancient building, so 
is it perilous to apply the touch of any but the 
most loving and cautious, as well as skilful, hands 
to the venerable structure of the Version of 1611. 
For its ‘marvellous English,’ to recall a familiar 


*The Hebrew word jyy, here so rendered, is translated 
‘sign’ in Ezk 8015 (AV and RV), while in Jer 812! its plural is 
‘waymarks.’ See Edgar, as before, p- 319 n. 

J pre ar i on suey slp Authorized Edition, 

. 189. Professor Cheyne, who quotes the e (Expositor. 

rd ser. vol. v. P- 304), justly urges in reply the chains a sense 
asagainst sound. Butin a translation of poetical books both 
must be studied. Asa passing illustration, let the reader call 
to mind two sentences from the older version of Ps 1479-18 
‘Who giveth fodder unto the cattle,’ and ‘He bloweth with his 
wind and the waters flow’; and ask himself what hag been 
gained by the alteration of these in the RV. 
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passage of F. W. Faber, ‘lives on in the ear like 
a music that never can be forgotten. . . . Ita feli- 
cities seem often to be almost things rather than 
mere words.’ The makers of that version erred, no 
doubt, in many places. S credit is ours, if, 
with the added knowledge of nearly three centuries, 
we can discern their faulta. But great will be the 
praise of that scholar, or that band of scholars, who 
shall be judged to have removed the blemishes of 
their handiwork, without marring its beauties. * 


The revision of the Apocrypha was, as before 
said, an afterthought. was simply a matter of 
agreement between the Revisers and the repre- 
sentatives of the University Presses of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Moreover, whilst, in the Speaker’s 
Commentary, the Apocr., issued in 1888, was in- 
cluded under the general title of ‘The Holy Bible,’ 
the ig of the revised edition of 1895 makes 
no such claim. The Preface ends simply with the 
unassuming hope ‘ that it will be found helpful to 
the student, and See to the general reader 
of the Apocrypha.’ This seems to make a few 
words desirable on the ition held by the 
Apocrypha in our English Bibles.t 


The first printed English Bible containing the A ha was 
that of Miles Coverdale, 1535. Ina short prologue, Coverdale 
describes these writings as ‘The bokes and treatises which 
amonge the fathers of olde are not rekened to be of like 
authorite with the other bokes of the byble, nether are they 
founde in the Canon of the Hebrue.’ After less Ss list, of 
them, which agrees in order with our own as far as the end of 
Sirach, the translator adds : ‘ Unto these also belongeth Baruc, 
whom we haue set amonge the prophetes next vnto Jeremy, 
because he was his scrybe and in his tyme.’ He then explains 
that these books ‘are not iudged amonge the doctours to be of 
like reputacion with the other script as thou reader 
mayest perenne by S&S. Jerome in epi ad Paulinum. An 
the chefe cause therof is this: there be many places in them, 
that seme to be repu t vnto the open manyfest trueth 
in the other bokes of the byble. Neuertheles, I haue not 

thered them together to the intent that I wolde haue them 

espysed, or little sett by, or that I shulde think them false, for 
I am not able to proue it. 


The above ‘ gathering together’ of the Apocry- 
phal books into one place, while it might seem an 


*It will be instructive to note the progress made in a 
rallel revision movement—that conoerned with the German 
uther Bible. We are enabled to do this by a paper of Dr. 
Philip Schaff’s in the Expositor, 3rd ser. vol. v. p. 468ff. The 
work was begun, in 1863, by the Eisenach German Evangelical 
Church Conference, and the result of their labours appeased at 
Halle, in 1883, under the title: Die Bibel, oder die yale Heilige 
Schrift des Alten und Neuen Testaments nach deutschen 
Uebersetzung D. Martin Luthers. The revised NT had been 
peeve | published separately. The Halle publication was re- 
as a Probe-bibel, or specimen of what was pro 

e revision was carried out with extreme care, but in too 
conservative a wie as may be judged from. the fact that, 
while the English revised NT contained some 86,000 changes, 
the German contained only 200. Failing to please either party 
—those who desired and those who deprecated change—‘ {t was 
recommitted by the Eisenach Conference of 1886 for final 
action.’ After being ay cig to a second and more thorough- 
going revision, and kept back for oe ee nine years, the 
uther Bible was issued n at Halle in 1892. A Preface by 
Dr. O. Frick, Director of the v. Oanstein Bible Society, ae an 
interesting account of the p of the work, and the lines 
on which it had been carried out. Still more than in the 
English revision, the difficulty was how to steer judiciously 
between opposite extremes: to correct errors and remove 
archaisms, without need] disturbing the venerable ‘ rust’ 
on Luther's handiwork ; to keep in view the wants of school 
and congregation, while not forgetful of the more fastidious 
taste of scholars ;—in short, to pacify alike those who would 
summarily recast the whole version, and those who would leave 
it altogether untouched —the large class of those whom Dr. 
Frick might have described as holding to the opinion of Magr. 
Petrus Lapp, in the Epp. obseur. Virorum: ‘ scriptura 
eum enter est translata, et non indigemus aliis translationi- 
us.’ 


Dr. Frick ref for fuller information on the subject, to 
Das Werk der 1 Halle, 1892. See also two articles 
by Dr. H. L. Strack in the sitor, Srd ser. ii, pp. 178-187 ; 
v. pp. 193-201; and Funck's rtellung der rev. Ausgabe d. 
N.T. 1892, . . . Cannstadt, 1896. 

¢ For a fuller treatment of the subject, see the art. APOCRYPHA 
in vol. i., that by Bishop Ryle in Smith’s DB, and Dr. 
oe General Introduction to the Apocr. in the Speaker's 

‘om ry. 
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appro riate bridging over of the interval between . 
e Old and New Testaments, undoubtedly tended 
to make deeper and more sharply cut the line 
dividing the canonical from the uncanonical books, 
and to diminish the esteem in which the latter 
were held. So long as these were interspersed 
among the canonical, as in the Greek and Latin 
Bibles, it was natural that, in the popular mind, 
the two classes should be never anetey re- 
ed as Scripture. Even Colet, in his Ryghé 
ruitfull Monicion, cites or refers to Sirach more 
frequently than any other book ; and later still, in 
ase two "s of Hagens Sate py Petr we 
assages from the A . quoted as ‘Scripture 
eritien by the Holy Girost,’ or as ‘the Word of 
God.’ * But, when the Apocryphal writings were 
grouped together by themselves, the thought 
easily suggested itself, to the Puritan at any 
rate, that they might be dispensed with altogether. 
It is said that some copies of the Genevan Bible 
of 1576 were issued without the Apocrypha.t In 
any case, the practice of printing Bibles not con- 
taining the Apocr. must have continued, for in 
1615 it was judged of sufficient importance by 
Archbishop Abbot to be prohibited, under pain of 
one year’s imprisonment. This prohibition was of 
little avail in arresting the course of public 
opinion. In 1643 Dr. John Lightfoot, when 
preaching before the House of Commons, com- 
plained of the privilege, curtailed as it was, still 
enjoyed by the Apocryphal writings. He speaks 
of them not as connecting, but as separating, the 
Old and New Testaments. ‘Thus sweetly and 
nearly,’ he exclaims, ‘ should the two Testaments 
join together, and thus divinely would they kiss 
each other, but that the wretched Apocrypha doth 
thrust in between.’ ‘Like the two cherubins in 
the temple oracle,’ he continues, the Law and the 


Gos would touch each other, ‘did not this 
patchery of human invention divorce them 
asunder.’ t 


But in fact the concessions made to the Puritan 
party at the Hampton Court Conference iteelf, 
with regard to the use of the Apocr. in the 
Lectionary of the Church, and the large excisions 
then agreed to,§ furnish evidence enough, if any 
were still needed, of the diminished esteem intv 
which the Apocryphal books were falling, and 
help to explain the comparative carelessness with 
which these books were revised in 1611. That 
the revision of the Apocr. then made shows signs 
of less care and deliberation than was bestowed 
upon the canonical books, is certain. The task 
was assigned to the second Cambridge Company, 
a, body which comprised perhaps fewef scholars of 
eminence than any of the others. They were the 
first to finish their allotted share of the work. 
‘For the rest,’ says Scrivener, || ‘they are con- 
tented to leave many a rendering of the Bishops 
Bible as they found it, when nearly any chan 
must have been for the better; even where their 
predecessor sets them a better example they resort 
to undignified, mean, ost vulgar words and 
phrases; and on the whole they convey to the 
reader’s mind the painful impression of having 
dis ed the importance of their own work, or 
of having imperfectly realized the truth that what 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well.’ 

One peculiarity of the AV of the Apocr. could 


*This was noticed by Pusey in his Eirenicon. See the 
Church Quarterly Rev., Oct. 1888, p. 140. In the first part of 
the Sermon wearing, @ quotation from Wisdom is intro- 
duced by the words: ‘ Almighty God by the wise man saith. 

t Churton, Uncanonioal and Apocr. Scripture, Introd. p. 21. 

Gen. Introd. (i¢.) p. xxxvii . 

$A full list of these is given in Perry, Hist. of the Bng 
Church, i pp. 105, 106. 
| Authorized Edition, p. 140. Scrivener notes that Dr 
Robert Gell in his Essay, 1659, formed a like unfs 
opinion of the revision of the Apoor. in the AV. 
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hardly fail to strike the reader, though it might 
not occur to him to ascribe it to ita true cause— 
simple negligence. This is the scarcity of words 
in italics, or, in case of the early black - letter 
editions, in small Roman t As first published, 
there were only fifty-four examples to be found in 
the whole Apocrypha. ‘ In fact only three instances 
occur at later than Sir 45‘, after which [], or 
sometimes ( ), are substituted in their room.’ * 

It may be of service for forming.a just estimate 
of the merits of the AV and. RV respectively, so 
far as the Apocr. is concerned, to set down two 
or three short extracts, taken almost at random 
from the Bishops’ Bible, and notice some of the 
changes made in the revisions of 1611 and 1895. 
The copy of the Bishops’ Bible used is one of the 
2nd ed. of 1572. The e taken shall be 
from the description of a friend in Sir 6. And 
here we are struck at the outset by the advantage 
the later Revisers have gained in recognizing, by a 
system of elisms, the poetical character of 
the book. The same remark applies to Wisdom. 
This in turn suggests the question: why, if the 
principle of stichometry was admitted in the case 
of ne So irre a % eee ve a 
ignored in other parts of the a. 
should it not have been aivplied: to. portions at 
least, of Baruch, to the psalmic Prayer of 
Manasses, and to the Song of the Three Children ? 
The result, as we have it, seems to point to a want 
of uniformity of plan. 


Sinacw 6 (Bishops’ Bible, 1572). 

6 Holde frendship with many, neuerthelesse haue but one 
‘counseller of a thousande. 

7 If thou gettest a freende, prooue him first, and be not hasty 
to seus hym credence, 

For somme man is a freende but for his owne turne, and wy] 
not abide in the day of trouble. 

9 And there is somme freende that turneth to enmitie, and 
taketh part thee : and yf he knoweth any hurt by thee, 
he telleth it out. 

10 Agayne, somme freende is but a companion at the table, 


and a Piet of neede ee ren woes ass 
u rosperi C) as thou thee selfe, 
deale plain wi th households folke. 


12 If thou be b lowe, he will be agaynst thee, and wyl 
be hydden from thy face. ue 
* etc., the AV has, more 

e RV 


Here, in v.6, for ‘ Holde 
literally, ‘Be in peace with Seah : 
* Let thoee that are at peace with thee be many ’—e alpuy shovris 


oa ieteray wedAci. In v.7, for ‘If thou eee and 
Bish.) the AV and RV needlessly, ‘If thou wouldest get.’ It is 
exactly ‘If thou art getting’ (or ‘ ’), d weaves, For 
hod ba hym credence’ (so, too, Cov.), the not 80 ‘to 

thim.’ The RV, more simply, ‘to him.’ In v.5, for 


to delay over lesser matters, a more im 
What is the friend referred to in wv. 11. 12? 
so the Lat. ‘Amicus gi permanserit fixus,’ followed by Cover- 

e, ‘But a sure frende,’ etc.), or is it the time-server of v.10? 
The Bish. and AV are undoubtedly right in ta the latter 
view, but obscure the sense by beginning v.! with ‘ But’ instead 
of ‘And.’ The RV makes the meaning clear— 


* And in thy he will be as thyself, 
And will be pate Grechpleetid np 

pa geri s Pasatabaicy Parma he will be against thee, 

And will hide himself from thy face.’ 
* Be bold over’ is not a happy rendering of wappuciéesvas ivi 
‘will be plain-epoken with.’ si oe ; 


Sus 53 (Bishops’ Bible, agreeing with Coverdale). 

*When they were put asunder one from another, he called 
one of them, and sayd vnto hym, O thou olde cankarde carle, 
that haste veed thy wickednesse so long, thyne vngratious deedes 
whiche thou haste donne afore, are now comme to lyght.’ 

In this passage the interest centres on the vigorous para- 
phrase (‘O thou... long’) of werarnauive tsp xaxav. The 
AV has the less forcible but terser rendering, ‘O thou that art 
waxen old in wickedness,’ and this is retained in the RV. At 
* Scrivener, . p. 72, Some have thought that in the RV 
the use of italics is overdone. See the point raised in the 
JQR, vol. viii (1895-96), Pp. 822, $23, where ‘a Greek place of 
exercise’ is censured as the rendering of yuuracey in 2 Mac 
4% 12, In Sir 225 (wrongly cited as 123) ‘a soolish daughter is 
‘orn to his loss,’ the reviewer shows cause for omitting 
fooksh. But it is justifixd by the elism of the passage. 


the same time it should be observed that waAzetefas is not a 
mere synonym of yxpacxzws (cf. He 813), but involves the notion 
of becoming stale, decrepit, worn out (Lk 1255), Nor is ‘ wicked 
ness’ quite adequate as a translation of *iper xaxer. On the 
other d, the rendering in the RV of #xae: by ‘are come home 
to thee’ is excellent. 


Wis 722-2 ( Bishops’ Bible, here differing much from Cov.) 


vertues (marg. or po 
regard oy) al th 


24 For wisedome is nimbler than al nimble thinges, she goeth 
through and atteyneth to al thinges, because of her cleannesee. 

®% For she is the breath of the power of God, and a pure 
influence flowyng from the glory of the almyghty [God] ; there- 
fore can no defiled thing comme vnto her. 


The spirit of Divine Wisdom is here described by a string of 
epithets, numbering in the Greek text twenty-one (7x3). ’ 
rendering of the AV is a improvement on that of the 
earlier versions. Inthe RV, where further changes are made 
there is a slight tendency to diffusenees, Thus reaper, ‘intelli- 

t’ (‘understanding,’ AV), becomes ‘quick of understand- 

*s suxsvntov, ‘mobile’ (‘lively,’ AV, which compare the 
double sense of ‘quick . becomes ‘freely moving’; spevér, 
‘penetrating,’ ‘distinct’ (‘clear,’ AV), becomes ‘clear in utter- 
ance,’ as if to harmonize with the Lat. ‘disertus.’ The render- 
ing of sroyeris by ‘alone in kind’ also seems doubtful. On the 
other hand, ‘ unhindered’ is a terser rendering of &xéAurey than 
‘which cannot be letted’ (AV): and there are several others of 
this type. . 

One of the minor defects pointed out in the RV 
of the se ut is a want of consistency in the 
spelling of proper names. The Revisers, in their 

reface, show themselves aware of this, and plead 
in mitigation the difficulty of securing ‘ uniformity 
of plan in the work of the four committees.’ But 
the fault lies deeper. Inconsistencies are met with 
in the same verse. Thus in 2 Es 2"8, where the AV 
had consistently ‘Esay and Jeremy,’ the former is 
altered to ‘Esaias’ in the RV, while the latter is 
left untouched. In 1 of the same book, one 
solitary change is made in a string of proper 
names—that of ‘ Aggeus’ to ‘Agyeus’; and this 
is left betwixt such incongruous forms as ‘ Nahum 
and Abacuc, Sophonias,... Zachary and Malachy.’ 
In Jth 8! ‘ Elcia,’ as it is in the AV, is altered to 
‘Elkiah,’ which represents neither the Hebrew 
form of the word ("777 Hilkiah), nor the Greek 
(‘EAxed), nor the Latin (Elai). 

More serious is the charge brough 
Revisers of neglecting the ep which the Oriental 
Versions were capable of afiording them.* For 
example, in Sir 25% they are content to reproduce 
the meaningless rendering of the AV, ‘ There is no 
head above the head of a serpent,’ without any 
hint of a better sense being procurable. Yet help 
is not far to seek. TheS version, as Eders- 
heim points out, is liter ‘there is not a head 
more bitter than the head of a serpent.’ And this 
at once suggeste—what Bissell and ethers had 
already perceived—that the Hebrew word, here 
rendered xepad%, ‘head,’ in the Greek, was prob- 
ably win, which in Dt 328 and elsewhere denotes 
‘venom.’ The meaning then becomes simple and 
natural, ‘There is no poison above (more virulent 
than) the poison of a serpent.’ 

Or, again, take Sir 51” ‘I called upon the Lord, 
the Father of my Lord.’ If the words had been 
written from a Christian pom of view, they would 
have been unexceptionable. But such was not the 
point of view of Jesus Ben Sirach. ‘The Syriac 
shows us,’ writes Edersheim, ‘that the original 
text signified, ‘unto the Lord, my father, O Lord.’ 

It is but fair to add that, in two at least of the 
books, Wisdom and 2 Esdras, the Versions have 
been freely resorted to, and with happy effect. In 
2 Esdras, more particularly, the Greek original of 


* In an able review of the revised Apocr., which appeared is 
the Times of Nov. 19, 1895, this charge is preased home. 


against the 
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which is not extant, many passages have been 
corrected through this means. A single chapter 
will furnish sufficient instances. In 2 Es 3 the 
AV has ‘thou didst set fast the earth,’ which does 
not suit the context. The verb in the Arabic 
version is rendered by Gildemeister concussists, 
which justifies the translation of the RV, ‘Thou 
. .. didst shake the earth’ (as if géce:cas had been 
corrupted to forncas). Inv.™ is a singular diversity 
of rendering: ‘and so shall thy name nowhere be 
found but in Israel’ (AV); ‘and so shall it be 
found which way the scale inclineth’ (RV). The 
Arabic again bears out the RV. In the Latin, as 
Hilgenfeld suggested, momentum may have got 

verted to nomen tuum. Other examples will 

found in vv.” %-% of this same chapter. But, 
on the whole, the Oriental Versions might have 
been consulted with gah to a much greater extent 
than they appear to have been. 

There are a few instances of conjectural emen- 
dation of the text, one or two of which deserve 
mention. One of the most felicitous is noted in 
the margin of 2 Mac 7*. By the slight change of 
werruixact to wewwxact the construction is simplified, 
and the sense altered from ‘ having endured a short 
pain that bringeth everlasting life, have now died 
under God’s covenant,’ to ‘ having endured a short 

ain, have now drunk of everflowing life under 

:0d’s covenant.’ Another, the merit of which is 
assigned to Dr. Hort,* is admitted to the text of 
2 Mac 4*, It consists in reading MevecQéws, ‘ son 
of Menestheus’ (as in v.™) for the inappropriate 
paiverOa Ews (or rather, ws), ‘did eas, etc. In 
2 Es 1* the Revisers give ‘ O father’ (pater, Cod. S) 
in place of ‘brother’(AV). But neither is suitable, 
the speaker being God. Bensly suggested that the 
true reading in the Greek might have been sepl- 
Brevov, circumspice, and that the contracted form 
of repi had got mistaken for one of rdérep. But this 
conjecture, though ingenious, was not acted upon.t 

Subjoined are some examples of changes of 
rendering made by the Revisers, which have met 
with approval, or the reverse :— 


(A) Changes generally approved. 
AV 161L RV 1896. 

1 Es 153 And he bound Joacim 1 Es 188 And Joakim bound 
and the nobles. the nobles. 

1 Es 421 He sticketh not to 1 Es 4% And with his wife he 
spend his life with his wife. endeth his days. 

2 Es 1442 and they wrotethe 2 Es 1442 and they wrote by 
wonderful visions of the night course the things that were 


that were told, which they 
knew not. 

Jth 39 near unto Judea (m. 
or Dotea). 

Ad. Est 185 differing in the 
strange manner of their laws. 


Wis 14 the body that is sub- 
ject unto sin. 

Wis 73 and fell upon the 
earth, which is of like nature. 


Wis 1718 a pleasing fall of 
water running violently. 

Sir 1515 If thou wilt, to keep 
the commandments, and to 
perform acceptable faithful- 
ness. 


told them, in characters which 


they knew not.{ 

Jth 39 nigh unto Dotea [ie 
Dothan]. 

Ad. Est 136 following per- 
versely a life which is strange 
to our laws. § 

Wis 14 a body that is held in 
pledge J by sin. 

Wis 73 and fell upon the 


kindred earth (éuoerady... 
7 
is 1718 @ measured fall, 


etc. F 
Sir 1515 If thou wilt, thou shalt 
keep the commandments; 
And to perform faithfulness 
is of thine own good plea- 
sure, ** 


* London Quarterly Rev., April 1896, p. 


t On the value of Mr. R. L 


6 
ensly’s assistance in this section 


of the work, and the facts connected with his discovery of the 


‘missing fragment’ of 2 E 
review of the revised Apocr. in 
t The RV translates 


see a full and discriminating 
e Guardian of 24th Dec. 1895, 


e text adopted by Bensly (Fourth Book 
Ezra, 1896), in which, ex suocessione, 


e ing of Cod. C. 


splaces the meaningless exeessiones of the Latin. The cor- 
rection of noctis to notis is borne out by the Eastern versions. 
$ Gr. dsayaryhy vba Levilevrar gaparrAceeer. 
ignerato 


of the 


measured sound’ or ence. 


i annexe, oppiy 0. 
qj ee ares wepwvenives Bie. But is ‘fall’ a necessary part 
dea? The context seems to point to feducscs being “the 


** The construction of the second clause in the Greek—s« 


Wit wenons svdexiet—is dispu 
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AV 1611. 


Sir 2211 make little w 
for the dead, for he is Boies ta 


Bar 5 God bringeth them 
unto thee exalted with glory, 
pr. M 10 Lewd, cimighty 

. Man 
God of... ete 

1 Mac mm God forbid eee 

1 Mac 118 pu to re- 
move him out of the country. 

2 Mac 49 to write them of 
Jerusalem by the name of An- 
tiochians. citizens of Antioch. | 

2 Mac 8% the battlethatthey 2Mac8&™the help given inthe 
had in Babylon with the Gala- land of Babylon, even the battle 
tians, that yng fought against the 


BV 1896. 
Sir 2211 w more 
for the asad. Gecenée dare 
oer 68 God bringeth them in 
em 
unto thee borne on high with 
gory, as a heh ec gy ica 
Pr. Man! O Almighty 
- . . thou God of, etc. 
aaa a _fleaven forbid... 
ac urposing to re 
move him tom his office. § 


2 Mac 49 to register the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem as 


(B) Changes not so approved, or not made where needed. 


AV 161L RV 1896. 
1 Es 429 With her there is 1 Es 49 (the same) ** 
no accepting of persons or re- 


Jth 1611 Then my afflicted 
shouted for joy, and my weak 


Jth 161 Then a lowly ones 
ones cried aloud; but they (m. 


shouted alou 
And my weak ones were 


the Assyrians) were astonished : terrified and crouched for 
these lifted up their voices, but fear : 
they were overthrown. They lifted up their voice, 
ad herd were turned to 
x 
Wis 8&7 she teacheth temper- Wis 8’ she teacheth soberness 


ance and prudence, jus:ice and 
fortitude. 
Wis 1115 being deceived they 


worshipped ta void of 
reason, and vile beasts: 

Sir 62 that thy soul be not 
torn in pieces asa bull [straying 


one]. 
Sir 24)4 I was exalted likea Sir 2414 I was exalted like a 
palm tree in En-gaddi. palm tree on the sea shore. Ff 


* %310y xAaveer w4.A., Modicum plora (Lat. ). 

t os Opevey Zaersins. For Spever some MSS read ulede (fillice, 
Lat.), followed by the AV. 

t As the Revisers note in their Preface, the words ‘God’ and 
‘the Lord’ never occur in the best Greek text of 1 Maccabees 
See the pont fully discussed in Fairweather and Black's ed. of 
1 Mac. (Camb. Bible), 1897, Introd. p. 46 

$ xpuias, ‘office,’ is a better supported reading than yédpas, 
‘country,’ which very little authority. 

| ‘Avriexsis avaypexpes. The rendering of the AV throughout 
this passage needs emending in several pointa. Thus 3) ivrsé€- 
as aoe is translated ‘ by intercession,'—a meaning which the 
word benrs in 1 Ti 21, but inappropriate here. Data ~er con- 
S's sboe oda Ut s pumge i pa! 

t is with some tation passage is p among 
the improved renderin As to the construction, the words 
viv iv + B should probably be connected, not with arriambe, 
but with the following wapéragsy. The readin of several MSS, 
omy iy oH Bo srpes vets Dadavas ytvepivny mapevatiy 
view. The marg. note, ‘Gr. Galatians,’ appen 
is confusing. Tadura: ay ee Galatians ; but, like Kiacm, 
it may also mean Gauls. e question is, which does it mean 
here? See Bissell’s note on 1 Mac &. 

** The Gr. says nothing about rewards : eis iews wap aie... 
diegopa, Truth ‘indiferently ministers justice.’—Other passages 
in this book, where the rendering of the AV needs correcti 
are 220 ‘are now in hand’ (ivspysiras, ‘are being pushed on’), 

891 ‘children’ (veévses, ‘ youths’). 

tt The sense is obscured by this rendering. The fault is due 
(as was pointed out by a reviewer in the 7imes, before quoted) 
to the true parallelism not being observed. When properly 
arranged, the first two clauses refer to the Israelites, the last 
two to their enemies— 


Then my lowly ones raised their battle-cry (jAcAag=as), 
And my weak ones gave a shout (i3éncar, not igeSOncar) ; 
And they (the Assyrians) were affrighted, 

They lifted up their voice (in fear) and were overthrown 

tt The names of the four cardinal virtues, needleasly altered. 

$§ crcyaipwiras wai xvddara sivsay.—If ‘ i > be 
substituted for ‘serpents,’ the rendering of this clause in the 
AV may perhaps be judged preferable. 

I|| The simile has no meaning. The Lat. couples velut taurus 
with Non te eztollas, etc., preceding, and thus makes sense; 
(ve the gy pone! ha. loc. from the oe oan Ball 

ariorum Apocrypha, oc.) su ‘as by a >; com- 
paring, for the construction, the LEE of Ie 617 and Jer 6011, 

| The Vatican MS has ty aiysadreg ‘on beaches,’ which the 
Revisers follow. But, as Edersheim pertinently remarks, ‘palms 
are not supposed to attain any special height by the sea shore’; 
whereas En-gedi of the Amorites, as its other name Hazazon- 
tamar shows, was noted for its palm trees. The Cod. Sinait., by 
second-hand, has «» syyaddee; the Lat. in Cades; the Arabic 
‘at the fountain of Gad.’ Hence the AV is most probably 
right. Kautzsch (Apok. u. Pseud., 1900) accepts Engeadt. 


and understanding, righteous- 
ness and courage. {{ 

Wis 1115 they were led astray 
to worship irrational reptiles 
and wretched vermin. 

Sir 62 that thy be not 
torn in pieces as a bull. {i 
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RV 1895. 


Sir 24277 That maketh instruo- 
tion to shine forth as the light.* 


Sus 45 (the same). t 

1 Mac 8@ and laid . . . con- 
cerning which the Gentiles were 
wont to inquire, seeking the 
likenesses of their idols. t 

1 Mac 66 and the king 
seemed § to be upon him. 

1 Mac 682 And the king en- 
tered. ..andhe saw... and 
set at nought... and gave 
ee fj 


AV 1611. 


Sir 2427 He maketh the doc- 
¢rine of knowledge appear as 


the light. 
Sus © a youn here 
1 Mac An id open the 
book of the law, wherein the 
heathen had sought to paint 
the likeness of their images. 
1 Mac 6% and supposing that 
im. 


the ning Vas op 
1 Mac 62 Then the king 


entered ... but when he saw 
» -- he brake, eta. 


On the whole, a study of the RV of the Apocr. 
cannot fail to make us aware of the great amount 
of work still to be done before such a translation as 
we desire to see can be produced : work in settling 
the text, in harmonizing BN oe names, in elucidat- 
ing obscure passages.7 But it cannot fail to make 
us conscious also of the vast amount of work done. 
That there are inequalities in the workmanship 
none willdeny. Wisdom is better done than Sirach, 
2 Mac. than | Maccabees. But let the fair-minded 
reader take any of these books, and compare care- 
fully the rendering of a few consecutive chapters in 
them with that in the AV. He will meet, no 
doubt, with changes that he demurs to as uncalled 
for or even wrong. He will be ;«rplexed, on the 
other hand, by the seeming neglvct of alterations, 
where he had thought them necessary. But for one 
such case he will find a score, in which the new 
version is an improvement upon the old, in point 
of exactness, or finish, or consistency of diction. 
The Revisers have at any rate thrown down the 
gage, and may now say to their critics: Ss non 
placebit, reperitote rectius. 


x. THE ‘AMERICAN REVISED.” VERSION,** 1900 
and 1901.—With the completion of their work in 
1885, the English members of the joint Revision 
Company regarded their corporate existence as at 
anend. The American members retained their or- 

nization. In assigning the copyright to the two 

niversity Presses, it had been stipulated that for 
fourteen years every copy issued from those presses 
should contain in an appendix the readings pre- 
ferred by the Americans; and that the latter, for 
their part, should give their sanction to no other 


* A comparison of vv.2>-27 shows that the similes are taken 
from rivers :—Pishon and Tigris, Euphrates and Jordan, 2 and 
Gihon. Hence, from considerations of id dapper @ should re- 
present, not ‘light,’ or anything of.the , but the name of a 
river. Edersheim thinks that the Greek translator had 1k) 
before him, which in Am 8 and elsewhere means not ‘as the 
light,’ but ‘as the river’ (se. the Nile), as if "k\D; and that he 
wrongly took the former rendering. —See the review in the 
London Quarterly, before cited, p. 7. 

t Gr. wasdapiou vewripov, ‘a young lad’ (Bissell). Of. Jn 69, 

t The BV follows the best-supported reading of the Greek. 
But Fritzeche, on the authority of some cursives, with the 
Complut. and the Aldine of 1518, inserts ret isiypégen is’ avray 
before r& éuedéuete. Such a mode of desecrating the sacred 
books would be intelligible. Other ag Jog vari may be seen in 
Bissell. All that is here contended for is, that the RV takes 
no account of the plural in wai dy, makes i=mpetves do double 
duty for ‘were wont to inquire, seeking,’ and gives a very 


obscure sense. 

§ The AV appears to have followed the reading of some 
cursives, «%6y, “he (Eleazar) fal Reig The RV roay the 
common reading é¢6y, better en impersonally (see Grimm) 
‘it seemed that,’ just as in the Lat, ‘et visum est ei quod 


i Thies is cited as an instance of the principle, very closely 
observed throughout this book, of varelewis , or co-ordination, 
as distinguished from subordination, of clauses. By retaining 
‘this peculiarity, the Revisers have reproduced more exactly the 
form of the original, but at the cost of sacrificing English 


§diom. 

| A help towards this has been gained by the introduction, 
in 1898, of marginal references throughout the RV. 

***The | Holy Bible containing the ; Old and New Testaments 
|translated out of the original tongues | being the version set 
forth A.D. 1611 | compared, with the most ancient authorities 
and revised | a.D. 1881-1885 | neway Edited by the American 
Revision Committee | a.p. 1901 | dard Edition | New York 
{ Thomas Nelson & Sons.’ | 
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version for the same number of years. It became 
evident, however, as time went on, that the 
American Revisers would not be content with a 
version in which the renderings they preferred 
were permanently consigned to an appendix. <Ac- 
cordingly they continued their labours, it might 
almost sald without interruption from 1885; 
and the result has been a fresh recension of the 
RV of the NT in 1900, and of the whole Bible in 
1901 


The book is well printed by Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, of New York. Each page has two columns. 
The space running down the middle of each is 
occupied by maryinal references. Various readings 
printed in italics are grouped at the foot of each 
column, or in the side margins, according to the 
size of the book. Along the top of each page 
runs a headline summarizing the contents of that 

age. The Apocryphal books are not included. 

he titles present several noticeable variations 
from the customary form. The NT title-page 
begins: ‘The New Covenant, commonly called The 
New Testament of our Lord and Saviour,’ but the 
title of the whole Bible (there being no separate 
title of the OT) does not exhibit the word ‘cove- 
nant.’ ‘S.’ for Saint is not prefixed to the 
names of the writers of the NT. ‘The Acts’ 
is the sole title of the historical book ; The Epistle 
to the Hebrews bears no author’s name; the 
term ‘general’ is discontinued before the Catholic 
Epistles ; and the last Look is simply ‘ The Revela- 
tion of John.’ 

In their Preface the translators indicate with 
clearness the ends they chiefly desire to attain. 
The principal of these are: that the name ‘ Jehovah’ 
be inserted, wherever it occurs in the Hebrew, 
instead of ‘LORD’ or ‘God,’ whieh had hitherto 
taken its place. ‘That ‘Sheol’ in the OT and 
‘ Hades’ in the NT be used to express that unseen 
world which had been imperfectly or inconsistently 
denoted by ‘the grave,’ ‘the pit, ‘ Gehenna.’ 
Throughout the NT they would ‘replace ‘ Holy 
Ghost’ by ‘ Holy Spirit.’ The translators desire 
to bring the diction as much as possible into har- 
mony with that in use at the present time. To 
this end they would always write ‘who’ for 
‘which,’ when referring to persons ; ‘ are’ for ‘ be,’ 
in using the indicative ; and so on in many other 
instances. 

It is obvious that in this last respect consistency 
cannot be ensured at once ; and fault will no doubt 
be found with the new revision on the ground of 
want of uniformity. 

To advert for a moment to the special objects 
first spoken of as desirable, there can be little 
doubt that the restoration of the name ‘Jehovah’ 
will be a gain, wherever special stress is laid on it 
as that of the God of the Hebews as in Ex 8!* 15, 
But in many other passages, notably in the Psalms, 
the frequent repetition of the name cannot but be 
felt a burden—a result which was avoided under 
the old system by the use of two short but impres- 
sive words, ‘ Lord’ and ‘ God.’ * 

Whether the words ‘ Sheel’ and ‘ Hades,’ one or 
both, will ever become naturalized in the English 
Bible is not easy to forecast. We have assimilated 
‘Sabbath’ and ‘ Pentecost,’ and many more such 
terms. Why, it may be asked, not these also? 
Experience alone can decide. 

So in the case of ‘Holy Spirit’ and ‘ Holy 
Ghost.’ There can he no question about the in- 
trinsic merit of the former. The one great objec- 
tion to making the change is that ‘ fioly Ghost’ 
has become so deeply embedded in the creeds and 
formularies of the Church that it would be difficult 

*In Pss 1-41 the name ‘Jehovah’ occurs 272 times, and in 


Pss 90-150 it occurs 339 times (see Kirkpatrick, Psalms, Intro 
duction, p. 55). 
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to displ<ce it. This holds good of the American 
Church as well as of our own. 

It will perhaps be most serviceable to the reader 
b» set down a few passages in which the new 
recension may be instructively compared with ite 
immediate predecessor. It will be noticed in how 
many instances the American Version reverts to 
that of 1611. 

Ec 12° ‘desire shall fail’ (Am. RV); ‘the 
caper-berry shall fail’ ey This would not be 
apes it without the belp of a commentator. It 
is explained that caper-berries were eaten before 
meals to give a whet to the appetite. If they 
failed to do so, it might bea sign of the coming 
on of old age. 

Dt 32'* ‘ with the finest of the wheat’ (Am. RV); 
‘with the fat of kidneys of wheat’ (RV, retaining 
the Hebrew figure of speech, by which the choicest 
parts of an animal for sacrifice were taken to ex- 

Teas what was finest in other objects. See Ex 


Zec 44 ‘these are the two anointed ones’ (Am. 
RV); ‘the two sons of oil’ (RV, retaining the 
Hebraism in its unmodified form). 

Jer 17° ‘The heart is . . . exceedingly corrupt’ 
Rv) RV); ‘the heart is... desperately sick’ 

Jg 5 ‘lead away thy captives’ (Am. RV); 
‘lead th captivity o tive’ (RY). 

eseor is hard’ 


Pr 13” ‘the way of the t 
Oy RV); ‘the way of the erous is rugged’ 

Ac 17* ‘Ye men of Athens, in all things I per- 
ceive that ye are very religious’ (Am. RV); ‘some- 
what superstitious’(RV). It is noticeable how the 
influence of the Vulgate has drawn all the English 
Versions, down to the AV inclusive, into rendering 
3ecordauoveorépovs by some form of ‘superstitious. 
But it is certain that St. Paul would not have 
raised a prejudice against himself by using an 
offensive term at the very outset of his address. 
Hence ‘religious’ (a sense in which the word is 
used by Josephus) is wisely taken as its equivalent. 


But in prefixing ‘very’ the American translators 
obscure the delicate shade of meaning in the com- 
parative. 

Ph 2° ‘who, in the form of God, counted 
not the being on an equality with God a thing to 


o 
be , (Am. RV); ‘who, being . . . counted 
it Bel pr sews ay. This rendering of brdp- 
xw» by ‘existing’ is a distinct improvement on the 
‘being’ of the RV. ‘Prize’ ( renders more 
neared than the later equivalent the dprayudy of 
the Greek, but not so literally (see Moule’s note on 
ee passage). ‘Grasped’ should rather be ‘grasped 
at.’ 


1Th 2 ‘might have claimed authority’ (Am. 
RV); ‘might have been burdensome’ (RV, with 
‘claimed honour’ in the margin). The Greek is 
ambiguous, durdueran dp Bdon ely. The use of 


éxiBapioas v.° in the sense of ‘ e a burden 
to, seems to & B eva: with it. But, as 
Ellicott points out, this is counterbalanced by the 


2 Ti 2% ‘having been taken captive by him unto 
his will’ (Am. RV); ‘having been taken captive 
by the Lord’s servant unto the will of God’ (RV). 
In aiming at icuity the RV has given a com- 
ment rather than a translation. The Am. RV 
leaves an gen Sed in the pronouns ‘him’ and 
‘his.’ <A point would be gained if ‘His’ were 
written with a capital letter. 

He 11° ‘for he hath had witness borne to him 
that before his translation he had 


* For this and one or two other examples the writer is in- 
debted to an article by Professor H. M. Whitney, 
Ln the April of the Dibiiothess Sacra (Ohio), 1902. 
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leasing unto God’ (Am. RV); ‘before his trans 

tion he hath had witness borne to him that he 

ad been well-pleasing unto God’ (RV). The 
tenses speak for themselves. 

He 11! ‘ now faith is assurance of things hoped 
for, a conviction of things not seen’ (Am. IV) 
‘now faith is the assurance of things hoped for, 
the proving of things not seen’(RV). The former 
of these renderings has been one as mucli the 
better of the two. But, as Westcott points out, 
‘it is difficult to suppose that &\e;yxos can express a 
state’; and he himself gives ‘substance’ and ‘test’ 
for brécracis and freyxos. 

If, in the above examples, the advantage may be 
claimed for the American RV, the same can hardly 
be said in the case of those which follow :— 

Ex 20% ‘thou shalt not kill’ (Am. RV); ‘thou 
shalt do no murder’ (Prayer-Book Version and 
RV). It is interesting to observe that each of 
these newest renderings has gone back to an 
earlier pattern,—the RV to that in the Prayer- 
Book, and the Am. RV to that of 1611. There is 
this merit in the last, that it harmonizes with the 
word used in our Lord’s summary of the Com- 
mandments (Mt 1918). But the word ‘kill’ 
does not necessarily imply a criminal act, and 
in so far the rendering of the Am. RV is inade- 

uate. 
Ps 24° ‘This is the generation of them that 
seek after him, that seek thy face, even Jacob’ 
Am. RV); ‘... that seek thy face, O God of 

acob’ (RV). The difficulty lies in supplyin, 
the ellipse ‘O God of.’ It is admitted that, 
the Massoretic text be followed, the first of these 
renderings is the right one; but in that case, 
as Kirkpatrick points out, ‘the construction is 
harsh ; @ vocative is needed after thy face; and 
Jacob does not by itself convey this sense.’ His 
conclusion is that ‘the AVm and RV rightly 
follow the LXX, Vulg., and Syr. in reading ‘ 
God of Jacob.”’ 

Ps 148 ‘young men and virgins’ (Am. RV) § 
‘young men and maidens’ (RV). What is gain 


by the cnee. 

Lk 24% ‘Behooved it not the Christ to suffer 
these things, and to enter into his glory?’ (Am. 
RV). Except in the spelling of the first word this 
rendering repeats that of the RV, and is therefore 
open to the same objection. By retaining the co- 
ordinate construction with ‘and’ instead of the 
subordinate, the sense is mi It.should have 
been ‘by suffering theee things to enter into his 

lory,’ or ‘to suffer these things and so enter,’ etc. 
FPhis will be seen more clearly by comparing such 
a sentence as Mt 23% ‘these things ought ye to 
have done, and not to leave the others undone 3 
which would appear to charge the Pharisees wit 
neglecting the ceremonial observances of the law. 
The sense requires ; ‘without therefore leaving the 
others undone.’ 

Ac 8" ‘The passage of Scripture’ (Am. RV) 
‘The place of the Scripture’ (RV). The change 0 
‘place’ to pemaeer has not been made by the 
Am. RV in Lk 4", = 


is not the least trace of the meaning “‘ testament ” 
in the Greek Old Scriptures, and the idea of & 
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‘‘testament ” was indeed foreign to the Jews till 
erods.’ 


the time of the H 


Ja 1" re Bee cain gift 


and ev Reet 
(Am. RV with the 


: crery 


ood gift and ev ect boon’ (R ). 
atter rendering fails peceuee ‘boon’ is not a 
coynate word to ait es | dépyua in the ori 
is to dds. The visers, in ma 


t’ serve for both hese terms, confess ane 

ves unable to surmount the difficulty. 

Rev 2™ ‘as they are wont to say’ (Am. RV); ‘as 
they say’ (RV). The latter is preferable, the 
Greek being simply ws Aéyousw. 

The inference to be drawn from this brief com- 
parison of renderings, as well as from a more 
general survey of the work, is that it is prema- 
ture as yet to call it, as is done on the title-page, a 

‘standard’ edition. It seems evident that, even if 
the principles of the latest Revisers be admitted, a 
considerable time must elapse before they can be 
pe ey carried out in practice. An illustration 
taken trom one single department of the Sumyece 
will suffice. In the case of archaic or obso sans 
words much progress has been made. Man 
: howbeit’ has given place to ‘yet’ ; ‘or ever to 
‘ before’ ; ‘ evil entreated ’ to ‘ill-treated’; ‘meat’ 
to ‘food’; and the like. But how rman still re- 
main ! ‘Gendereth’ is altered to ‘ prngetn sort ' 
in Gal 4, but left unaltered in Job 38”. ‘High 
minded,’ which is now an epithet of deca is aft 
in 1 Ti 6” in the sense which it bore in the da aye of 
the Gunpowder Plot. ‘Took as, Nephe a 

aren ’ still remains in Ac 4% e 

rightly changed to ‘ dchildren’ in 1 BS; 
but piety,’ in the Latin — of the word, still 
remains in the same 

We may see from these tow instances that it is 
vain to hope that a standard edition of the English 
Bible will be soon forthcoming; and still more vain 
to dream that the desired object has been attained 
ulready. That many improvements have been made 
upon the Revision of 1885, none would wish to 
deny. It is reasonable to anticipate that, when ie 
next Revision is accomplished on this side th 
Atlantic, it may in its turn show a superiority in 
some respects over that of 1901. But to 
be kept in view is not that the scholars of the two 
countries should pass and repass each other ‘adversi 
spatiis,’ but that they should advance ‘ facta 
pariter nunc pace.’ The aspiration to which utter- 
ance was given in the Preface to the Joint-Revision 
of the NT in 1881, is not yet, we trust, out of 
season—that the labours of the fellow-workere, 
‘thus pers uated may be Lr erase to bear 
blessing to both countrioa, and to all English- 
speaking people throughout the world.’ 


*.” In concluding this article, the writer desires 
to acknowledge oe indebtedness to his sons ets 


cially the Rev. J. M. Lupton, assistant master 
Marlborough College) for much valuable help in the 
course of it. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF DOCTRINE IN THE 
APOCRYP:AiAL PERIOD.— 


SOURCES. — 


B.c. 200-100: Sirach; Daniel ; Ethiopic Enoch 
1-36, 83-90, 91-104; Baruch 1-3°; Tobit; 
Sibylline Oracles (part of Book iii.); Testa- 
ments ef the Twelve Patriarchs (B.c. 140- 
A.D. 30): Book of Jubilees; Judith. 

B.C. 100-1: Ethiopic Enoch 37-70; 1 Maccabees; 
>salms of Solomon ; 2 bees. 

1.D. 1-100: Assumption of Moses; Book of 
Wisdom; Philo; Slavonic Enoch; 4 Mac- 
cabees ; Josephus; Apocalypse of Baruch ; 
Book of Baruch (from 3° onwards); 2 (4) 
Esdras; Ascension of Isaiah; Shemoneh 
Esreh. 


{In the above list of authorities the Targums are 
not included. They undoubtedly contain frag- 
ments as old as the time of John Hyrcanus; but 
as they were not published until, perhaps, the 
3rd or 4th cent. A.D., they must obviously be used 
with caution as sources for estimating the develop- 
ment of Jewish doctrine during our period]. 
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(2) Greek influence. 
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2. Hellentzing of the Heb. Hokhme in the Alexandrian 
Wisdom of Solomon. 


8. The Logos of Philo. 

4. The Memra of the fa paar 

5. NT conception of the Logos, 
li. ANGBLOLOGY aND DEMONOLOGY. 


A. Angelology. 
1. OT doctrine of angels. 
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B. Demonology. 


1. The position as reflected in the earlier OT literature. 

2. The Satan of Job, Zechariah, the Ohronicler, and the 
Similitudes of Enoch. 

8 The doctrine of evil spirits in the Apocrypha and in 
Josephus. 

4. Demonology of the Alexandrian Jews. 

& Development of demonology in the Jewish peeudepi- 
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OC. Relation of the religious consciousness of our Lord to 
current beliefs about angels and demons. 
v. AxtHROPOLOGY. Teaching of the Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
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2. Original moral condition of man. 
8. Immortality of the soul. 
4. The first sin and its consequences. 
&. Free will and foreordination. 
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1. Position of eschatological doctrine in OT. 
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(1) Future judgment. 


to Jewish 


(2) Realms of the departed: (a2) Sheol; () Paradise 
(c) Heaven; (d) Gehenna. 
(3) The Resurrection. 
8 Question as to the influence of Zoroastrianism upon 
Jewish eschatology. 
Literature. 


Introduction.—1l. The tion stated.—Our first 
concern in discussing the subject of doctrinal 
development in the Apocryphal period is to get 
a clear conception of the true rings of the 
question. The field over which our investigation 
is to extend consists practically of the intervening 
space between the Old and New Testaments. We 
have to deal with a transition period, to be con- 
sidered with due reference both to what precedes 
and what follows; we are to look back on the OT, 
and forward to the NT. In short, we must have 
the OT basis from which to start, and the NT 

ition to which we are to be led up, both in 
ull vision. The question might be broadly stated, 
then, as the relation of Jewish views of theology 
at this time to the Old and New Testaments— 
the special point to be elucidated being whether 
and how far the A ha and other non-canonical 
re-Christian Jewish writings bridge the distance 
tween them. They do so historically ; do they 
do so doctrinally? Is there evidence of real doc. 
trinal development ? 

The student of theology will hardly say there is 
no felt want of such a bridge. While the NT 
stands most intimately related to the OT, and 
would be a real enigma without it, it is yet true 
that the difference between them is of the most 
marked description. And many, instead of follow- 
ing the somewhat doubtful course of leaping from 
the one to the other, naturally prefer to tread the 

ath, indistinct and enous winding though it 

, that undoubtedly leads through the gloom of 
these 400 years into the full-orbed light of the 
Christian era. They claim that amid much that 
is admittedly of questionable value, and amid 
much to which distinct objection can be taken in 
these Apocryphal vane the latter nevertheless 
furnish stepping-stones by means of which it is 
ssible gradually to climb the long ascent from 
alachi to Matthew. Nor is there anvthin 

ort extravagant in this claim. In virtue o 
its own inherent livin wer of growth, and in 
accordance with the divinely chosen method of 
its gradual delivery to man, revealed truth must 
have gained something, if not in actual content, 
at least in clearness of expression, during such a 
period. As a matter of fact we find that, in the 
two centuries pomewates preceding the Christian 
era, Jewish literature, though obviously past its 
prime, has still a measure of vigorous life. It 
throbs with patriotic feeling, of which indeed (in 
the Books of Maccabees) it reflects perhaps the 
most signal instances on record. It shows also that 
during these ‘ Middle Ages of sacred history’ the 
lamp of true piety continued to burn, and, so long 
as that was the case, scriptural doctrine could not 
altogether have stood still, but must of necessity 
have undergone some development in ite piper 
tion to the circumstances of the age. And this 
theological development must have made itself felt 
in the Jewish religious books of the period. | 
will be seen from the list of authorities given 
above, these numbered many more than those In- 
cluded in the OT Apocrypha. Among other extant 
works falling within the limits of our period are 
the remarkable and mysterious Palestinian Book 
v Enoch (preserved in Ethiopic), parts of which 

ate from the 2nd cent. B.c.; the Greco-Jewish- 
Christian Sibylline Oracles, which, from a la 
Jewish nucleus issued from Alexandria towar 
the middle of the same century, grew first under 
Jewish and subsequently under Christian hands, into 
a ‘chaotic wilderness’ of fourteen books; the Boot 
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of Jubilees, assigned by the most recent scholarship 
toc. 130 B.c.; the Psalms of Solomon, dating from 
B.c. 70-40; and the Assumption of Moses, which 
appears to have been written eee at the 
dawn of the Christian era (A.D. 7-30). ese and 
other pseudepigrapha dating from the early cen- 
turies of our era (¢.g. the Apocalypse of Baruch and 
the Ascension of Isaiah) are mostly apocalyptic, 
and, while throwing a valuable supplementary 
light on the religious views of the Jewish people 
in the time of our Lord, do not take rank with 
the ‘deutero-canonical’ books. Although they are 
sometimes termed apocryphal (Iren. Her. i. 20), 
they form no part of the OT Apocrypha properly 
so called, and perliaps we may take the latter 
as representing on the whole the continuity both 
of literature and dogma. <At the same time, 
for the sake of completeness, it will be n 

to include in our historical survey material sup- 
plied by the pre-Christian Jewish literature gener- 
ally, as well as by the writings of Philo and 
Josephus, which date from the Ist cent. of the 
Christian era. 

The history of the Church, moreover, no less 
than the expansive power of Divine truth, leads 
us to expect that there should be such a bridge 
between OT and NT doctrine. Almost any 400 
years of Church history have witnessed important 
new developments of doctrine ; and every age has 
found occasion to sift and discuss many points 
that never suggested themselves to those of an ear- 
lier time. Our own religious perspective has dis- 
tinctly changed within a relatively shorter period. 
And, mutatis mutandis, is it at all likely that the 
Jewish theology of the post-Prophetic period took 
no colour of its own from the special circumstances, 
struggles, and aspirations of the age? No doubt 
it is true, as Langen® points out, that the OT 
could never have developed itself into the NT, as 
the seed does into the plant, seeing that a new 
and miraculous fact which could not develop, but 
was accomplished by Divine statute at a definite 
moment (viz. the Incarnation), came in and sharply 
defined the boundary line between the old and new 
economies, and expressed their essential difference 
of character. But, though the term development 
be inapplicable here, it is otherwise as regards 
doctrine, which must always of necessity caer 
itself. This is a natural law in the spiritual worl 
which will not be denied. Are we, then, to sup- 
pose that this organic development within the 
spa of Jewish theology met with a sudden 
check after the issue of the books composing the 
Heb. agai arc in fact, he order to the nee 
sequent sudden appearance of quite new truths? 
Such a thing, to say the least would be a great 
anomaly, and to ety the Apocryphal books have 
furnished some tangible and valuable links in the 
chain of biblical truth. 

Certainly, none can with reason refuse to believe 
that in the eventful period of Jewish history to 
which they owe their origin there was produced, 
and in these works preserved, something of signifi- 
cance for the universal Church of God. Yet they 
have been denounced as worse than worthless. 
Few will now accept the bitterly hostile verdict 
of the Edinburgh Bible Society in 1825, that ‘the 
whole work (sic) is replete with instances of vanity, 
flattery, idle curiosity, affectation of learning, and 
other blemishes; with frivolous, absurd, false, 
superstitious, and contradictory statements.’+ For 
while the Apocrypha admittedly do contain inaccu- 
racies, offences against taste, and even serious 
deviations from ‘sound doctrine,’ it is ridiculous 
to speak of the whole collection as ‘bad in itself, 

* Judenthum in Paldstina zur Zett Christ 

+ Statement relative to the otrculation 
(1825), Appendix, p. 8. 
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bad in ite effects, bad in every point of view,’ *® or 
as a ‘raiserable heap of fables and romances, of 
pitiful fooleries and base falsehoods, of vile im- 
postures and gross immoralities.’+ Such an esti- 
mate of the main portion of the religious literature 
of the centuries preceding the advent of Christ 
amounts to the negation of the great law of 
spiritual evolution, according to which utter stag- 
nation in the matter of doctrinal development is a 
virtual impossibility. The developments of such 
8 period may have been strange, retrograde, and 
misguided, as well as normal, progressive, and 
healthy ; but development of some sort there must 
have been. And we must look for the reflexion of 
this, such as it was, in the Apocryphal literature 
as the written repository of the religious thought 
of the age. Reasonable as this view of the case 
appears to be, it has been too often either quite 
overlooked or vehemently rejected. By those who 
concede to these books no right save that of bein 
anathematized, it will of course be considered 
monstrous to take account of them at all in con- 
nexion with biblical doctrine. And this class has 
had, and probably still has, its representatives in 
various quarters.’ For rooted aversion to the 
Apocrypha has not been confined to Scotland. A 
German writert rather wildly says, ‘They tear 
asunder the code of Divine revelation’; but the 
real question, which we must not allow to be 
obscured by a statement of this sort, is, How does 
NT doctrine stand related to that of the Hebrew 
Canon? Is there any middle ground? And do 
these post-canonical ks furnish us with that 
middle ground? Do they show us any doctrines in 
a transition stage of development between the OT 
and NT positions? ‘Science,’ says Reuss, ‘can 
never ignore or neglect with impunity the regular 
succession and natural connexion of facts, and it 
acts under a singular illusion when it attempts to 
bring together the two ends, after cutting away 
the thread which unites them’ (Apostolic Age, 1. 
p. 70, Eng. tr.). May not the Apocrypha in this 
case be the uniting thread which some have been 
too eager to cut away? 

2. Another interesting and important factor 
here enters into the discussion, viz. the relation 
in which the later Judatsm stood to foreign systeme 
of thought, for it was undoubtedly owing to the 
influence of these, combined with a certain decay 
of the older Hebraism iteelf, that it assumed ite 
distinctive character. 

The choice of Israel did not absolu exclude the rest of the 
the contrary, it was distinctly contemplated thas, shey ehould 
5 received: into the larger Israel of the Ontlstian 


of the 
revelation to the world, God was also by His ue 
ally and surely preparing the world for Christianity. Ocoee: 
making some contributica 


ings and yearnings of a Socrates for a future and endless life, 
and the profound thoughts of a Plato concerning the im- 
mortality of the soul? After a struggle with his native Jewish 
prejudices, the Apostle Peter perceived that ‘God is no re- 
specter of persons: but in every nation he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is accepted with him’ (Ac 10%), That 
other nations besides the Jews had at least some measure of 
light is therefore a fact which should be thoughtfully acknow- 
ledged rather than grudgingly admitted. It can in no way 
derogate from the epee honour due to the religion of Jesus 
Christ to recognize that Confucius taught obedience to parents ; 
that Buddha based his system of morality on the notion of the 
equality of all, and enjoined the widest toleration; that Zoro- 
aster, so far from being accurately described as a ‘famous 
impostor’ and ‘very crafty knave,’ was a teacher of mono- 
theism and of many valuable ethical principles; or that in 


* Second Statement, etc. (1826), p. 60. 
t Kev. Andrew Lothian, at annual meeting of E.B.S., 1887. 
t Keerl, Das Wort Gottes und die Aodkryphen des Af, p. 17. 
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ancient Egypt men were familiar with the conceptions of im- 
mortality and eternity. These were only so man 
ht from the everlasting sun.’ was 
ese ancient faiths was derived from Jesus 


place during the centuries preceding the Christian 
era enabled each to pour what contribution it could into the 
tr ous t and sentiment. 


not without its effec 

(though not uniformly 

cated to His people; and en aati Dee calc ie eonuice 
tin n 

less than the inbringing of a cosmopolitan religion, eaually 

es, and capable of assi 

all that was noblest and purest 


Whatever of real advance in doctrinal development is anywhere 


traceable during this important and formative peiod ig there- 

fore still to be attributed to the revealing Spirit and guiding 

hand of Jehovah, and is not to be regarded as simply 
osophical speculation. 


2 


duct of human reason or phil a 

With the exception of certain modes of thought 
and expression, including perhaps the ponderous 
visionary style so much employed by Ezekiel, the 
petiole Jew apparently brought back with him 

om Babylon no new liter ion. His 
religious borrowing was upon a still smaller scale: 
he had viewed the idolatrous practices of his cap- 
tors with lofty scorn (Is 44°”). But his debt to 
Persian and Greek religious thought proved to be 
much more considerable. 

(1) Persian influence.—The worship of the One 
Supreme God which was common to both Persians 
and Jews (Ormazd and Jahweh being to this ex- 
tent practically identified) sufficiently accounts for 


the bond of religious sympathy which undoubtedly 
united the two les. They were at one in their 
repudiation of idolatry ; both looked for the abso- 


lute reign of the good. That the final destruction 
of evil ra ker oe the oe o raigetee! 
appears from the Gdathds, or hymns, the only part 
of the Avesta claiming to be from the prophet’s 
own hand. (For further details, see art. ZOROAS- 
TRIANISM in vol. iv., and Cheyne in Expos. Times, 
il. (1891) 202, 224, 248). Apart from the influence 
inevitably exerted on one another by men of diverse 
creeds who are brought by circumstances into close 
mutual relationship, these fundamental resem- 
blances between their respective faiths naturally led 
to a certain interaction of belief in other direc- 
tions also. For pg the Zoroastrians, like 
the Jews, expected a Saviour (Sacshyant, of the 
stem of Zoroaster) at whose advent the powers of 
evil were to be overthrown. Again, it need not 
be doubted that the Zoroastrian expectation of a 
pencus and happy future, in which the faithful, 
‘reed from all contact with evil, should enjoy eter- 
nal fellowship with Ormazd and his angels, led 
the Jews towards a clearer apprehension at least 
of the hitherto but dimly entertained and scarcely 
formulated doctrine of a personal immortality. 
Persian ideas have been traced in the OT itself 
(Dn 10% * 12"); they are certainly present in the 
Apocr. (To 12) ; and seem to have passed through 
the earlier Jewish apocalyptic (En 907!f-) into the 
NT mata’ f sss of John (1* 8?), A noticeable 
feature of Zoroastrianism is its artistic and lavish 
use of numbers and images. This tendency was 
specially developed in connexion with the doctrine 
of good and evil spirits, and is already reflected in 
the later canonical books of the OT (1 Ch 21}, Zec 
3° 41°), and still more, as we shall see, in the post- 
canonical literature. These foreign elements began 
to produce a freer play of the i seaeton within 
the sphere of things sacred than had been ible 
under the former limitations; they supplied the 
old faith with a new stock of names and images. 
That Jewish ritual as well as doctrine was affected 
by Persian influence appears not only from the 
institution of the Feast of Purim, but in connexion 
with such a matter as the saying of the first prayer 
(Shéma‘) in the temple at daybreak. 
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(2) Greek influence.—The tide of Hell 
which began to flow over the whole civilized 
after the brilliant conquests of Alexander the 
Great, affected Palestine as well as other countries. 
During the period of the Ptolemies and the Seleu- 
cidse the Greek spirit took ion of the land; 
native customs and traditional ways of thinking 
every where pee to this subtle overmastering 
force. In the purely Judwzan district, however, 
the Hellenistic spirit was so far sort at bay. No 
new Greek cities sprang up within that essentially 
Jewish area, and when the rising wave of Hellenism 
dashed up against the rock of Judaism the latter 
was strong enough to withstand the shock. Only 
its sharper corners were worn off in the process, 
and this was necessary in order to the fulfilment 
of the function assigned in providence to the Heb. 
faith as the historic preparation for the world- 
wide religion of Christ. e influx of Greek cul- 
ture was met by afresh and resolute devotion to 
the ee ideal developed by the scribes. Such 
was the result of the conflict epigrammatically re- 
ferred to by Zechariah in the words: ‘Thy sons, 
O Zion, against thy sons, O Greece’ (9). udly 
conscious of their privileged position as the chosen 
people, and punctilious to the last degree with 
regard to their observance of the temple worship, 
the Jews gained rather than lost in national senti- 
ment. But if the Hellenistic spirit was denied an 
entrance into the religious citadel of Judaism, it 
crept insidiously into every other department of 
life (1 Mac 14%, 2 Mac 4*14), 

Alexandria, and not Athens, was now the proud 
‘mother of arts and eloquence,’ and it was in this 
Egyptian city that non-Palestinian Judaism came 
into closest contact with Hellenistic thought and 
culture. The spiritual atmosphere of the place 
was altogether peculiar, and charged with elements 
derived alike from the East and the West. Twosuch 
powerful and opposite streams of tendency could 
not meet without mutually influencing each other, 
and the world has profited by their fusion. The 
translation of the Heb. Scriptures into Greek made 
them the a of all nations, while the Greek 
language and philosophy provided the Jewish re- 
ligion with splendid weapons for SS pa haa and 
missionary purposes. Judaism and Hellenism were 
thus complemen factors in creating a of 
thought and life wider and fuller than either of 
them could have produced of itself. A distinctly 
religious conception of the universe had hitherto 
been as foreign to the Greek as the rules and ab- 
stractions of metaphysics had been to the Hebrew. 
But the Greeks were now provided with a direct 
Divine revelation, capable of filling with life every 
groove of their languishing philosophical systems ; 
and the Jews, besides appropriating certain Greek 
conceptions, found the means of gi scientific 
expression to the contents of their religious con- 
sciousness. The result of this union of two t 
forces was seen in the rise and development of the 
Jewish - Alexandrian philosophy of religion. In 
this system, unfortunately, the literal meaning of 
Scripture was discarded in favour of allegorical 
interpretations. From the time of Aristobulus 
(2nd cent. B.c.), who maintained that the Greek 
philosophy had been borrowed from Moses, to that 
of Philo Judseus (c. 20 B.c.-50 A.D.), who still 
further developed the allegorical method, philoso- 
phers used the Bible largely as a prop for their 
own speculations. To Judaism the tes were 
sufficiently serious, but it smarued at last from 
the keen battle which had to waged as the 

rice of its partnership with ‘the wisdom of men,’ 
if not without wounds, yet also enriched wi 
spoil. 
There were thus two great streams of influence 
flowing in upon the Jewish thevlogy of this period, 
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an Eastern and a Western, a Persian and a Greek. 
Of these by far the stronger was the Greek, though 
the Persian is as distinctly traceable. The one 
may be likened to an ordinary under-current, and 
the other to the Gulf Stream. The Persian current 
was that of Zoroastrianism; the Greek cannot be 
associated with a single name. Ont of these two 
forces, which were new, or newly felt, acting upon 
the native Judaism of Palestine, which was old, 
was formed that third which we meet within the 
home Jewish theology of the period. But there 
was alxo, as we have seen, a Jewish theolo 
outside of Palestine altogether. Not only did 
foreign influences flow in one Judaism, but 
Judaism, now no longer confined to Palestine, 
went out to meet them. Thus the hitherto un- 
broken river of OT ideas and doctrines divided 
itself at this point into three separate streams. 
One, the main current, continued to flow on in 
Palestine; while on the east and west of it ran 
two other streams—the one through Persian ter- 
ritory, and the other through Greek. The tribu- 
taries of Persian and Greek ideas by which these 
streams respectively were fed necessarily caused 
their waters to be of a composite character, exceed- 
ingly difficult to analyze so as to say definitely, 
‘This is Jewish, that is Persian,’ or ‘This is 
Jewish, that is Greek.’ These currents, however, 
into which Judaism was divided, and through 
which it was widened, were destined in some 
degree to find a meeting-point in in the re- 
ligion of Christ, which assimilated what was good 
not only in Judaism, but also in the splendid 
oo of foreign philosophical and theological 
thought. 

We find, then, that human speculation had a 
thes function to perform in so acting upon OT 

ovma as to soften and widen it in the direction 
of the larger truths of the perfect revelation in 
Christ. is revelation was certainly the more 
mre received and apprehended that the Greeks 
had lived and thought. The contribution of the 
thinkers of the West to the universal religion was 
their philosophical culture and spirit. That, joined 
to the sacred depository of truth that composed the 
faith of the Hebrews, went to form a religion wide 
enough for every section of humanity. It wanted 
only the material force of Rome to fuse the nations 
into the outward and political union that was to 
consolidate the ad od union which the interchange 
of spiritual thought and feeling had already in 
great measure ba foe about. 

3. Decay of the older Hebratsm. — If, moreover, 
in the later canonical -books we already find traces 
of the influx of foreign influences on the one hand, 
we also discover signs of the decay of pure Hebraism 
on the other. In particular, we can discern in 
Ezekiel and Zechariah distinct traces of the pro- 
cess by which the old supremacy of the prophet 

first into the hands of the priest, and sub- 
sequently into those of the scribe, the spiritual 
ancestor of the NT Pharisee. For instance, it is 
very significant that in the fifth vision of Zechariah 
the two ‘anointed ones’ who jointly sustain the 
spiritual life of Israel are the civil and priestly 
heads of the nation, and that the prophet is 
accorded no place by their side. Quite foreign, 
too, to the older prophecy is the ae in which 
Zechariah introduces mediators to bridge the dis- 
tance between men and Jahweh, who is conceived 
as reigning in the remote heaven and maintaining 
intercourse with the world through the medium of 
invisible messengers. In Malachi we detect not 
only a certain scholasticism of style that is new, 
but also, as contrasted with Isaiah and the other 
great prophets, a tincture of the legalistic spirit 
(4*) which was destined to become so strong in the 
near future. ‘Joel starts, like any older prophet, 
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ee 


him 


from the facts of his own day, but these hu 
at once into apocalypse ; he calls, as thoroughly as 
any of his predecessors, to pe icteag but under 


the imminence of the day of the Lord, with its 
supernatural terrors, he mentions no special sin 
and enforces no single virtue. The civic and per- 
sonal ethics of the earlier prophets are absent. 
In the Greek period, the oracles, now numbered 
from the ninth to the fourteenth chapters of the 
Book of Zechariah, repeat to aggravation the ex- 
ulting revenge of Nahum and Obadiah, without 
the strong style or the hold upon history which 
the former exhibits, and show us prophecy still 
further enwrapped in apocalypse.’ That the 
ceremonial] had now taken precedence of the moral 
and the spiritual is also clear from a comparison of 
the historical books of this period with those of 
earlier times. The Chronicler is concerned chiefly 
about the outward holiness of Israel, and knows 
nothing of the ethical earnestness of the older 
prophets. In the Apocryphal literature of the Gr. 
period we see the spirit of Pharisaic Judaism alto- 
gether in the ascendant. 

4. The foregoing considerations supply us with 
@ convenient basis for the classification of the 
Apocrypha. They range theinselves into three 
classes according to the national influences under 
which they were composed, and it will be im- 
portant for our present inquiry to view them in 
that connexion, bearing in mind, of course, that no 
classification of this sort can be absolutely exhaus- 
tive, and that traces of Pers. influence, ¢.g., may 
be met with in books prevailingly Gr. or Pal. in 
their origin, and vice versa. t 

(1) The Persian-Palestinian books. These are 
characterized chiefly by their deep-seated horror 
of idolatry; by the extraordinary value they 
attach to alms-giving and other works of bene- 
volence; by @ very elaborate doctrine of angels, 
and especially of demons; the prominence 
they give to the miraculous; by a distinct doc- 
trine of immortality, and indications of belief 
in a future judgment; by the doctrines of the 
mediation of the saints and the efficacy of prayers 
for the dead ; and by the sure hope of the resur- 
rection of the just. To this class belong Tobit, 
Baruch, 2 Mac., and the Additions to Daniel. 
Here it will be observed, on the one hand, what 
@ curious deviation there is in some particulars 
from OT doctrine, and, on the other, how marked 
an approximation there is on some other points 
towards the NT position. 

(2) The pure Palestinian books, viz. Sirach, 
1 Maccabees, and possibly Judith. These are dis- 
tinguished by their keen attachment to Judaism, 
as seen in the way in which they magnify the Law, 
and celebrate the praises of Zion and the temple 
services; by the much smaller place given to the 
miraculous; by their defective ideas about a future 
life, the only immortality known to them being 
apberenty that of being remembered ; by their 
silence concerning the resurrection; and by their 
crude notions with respect to a Divine retributive 
judgment. Here we are in contact with the cen- 
tral stream of Judaism, and hence find no such 
decided deviations from OT doctrine as in those 
books written under Persian influence. There is, 
however, as might be expected, also less of real 
development towards NT positions. The Pharisaic 
party, we know, were dominant in Palestine, and 

id what they could to pr ent foreign influences 
from being introduced. There was thus less vio- 
lent collision between opposing elements, and hence 
less pronounced resulta were produced both in the 


*@G. A. Smith, The Twelve , wol. ii. p. xi. 
t This is the principle of cation ado by Bret 
Die der Apokr 
des AT, Leipzig, 1805 (4th ed. 184] 
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nurmal and in the abnormal directions. Yet even 
here there was a gradual widening as generations 

d, and as new influences forced themselves 
even into the citadel of Judaism. 

(3) The Jewish-Alexandrian books. These in- 
clude 1 Esdras, the Wisdom of Solomon, and the 
Prayer of Manasses. While also showing an 
attachment to Judaism, they lay more stress upon 
a holy life than upon the outward cultus of the 
Mosaic Law. But the chief peculiarity of this 
third class is that they bear distinctly the colour- 
ing of the Greek Pn oeoP ny, Especially is this true 
of the Book of Wisdom. This important work is 
far from being an ordinary sample of Alexandrian 
theosophy, but neither is it conceived precisely in 
the spirit of the older Heb. literature. In passing 
from those OT books to which it bears the closest 
resemblance, viz. Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, we 
are conscious of a certain change of atmosphere, 
and of the presence of a new element which gives 
a distinct tone to the whole. This new factor is 
none other than the subtle spirit of Hellenism. 
The work deals in an abstract and philosophical 
manner with such subjects as the creation, wisdom, 
man, history, etc. It also contains the Platonic 
doctrine as to the four cardinal virtues. In this 
division of the Apocr. we naturally again meet 
with more variation from OT doctrine. With re- 
gard to sundry points, it would be vain to attempt 
to reconcile the Canonical and avbocrypuet state- 
ments. £.g., the position taken up in Wisdom as 
to creation and the soul of man is not that of the 
OT. These discrepancies arise apparently from an 
effort on the writer’s part to harmonize the scrip- 
tural and philosophical positions. The general 
strain of the book, however, is thoroughly biblical, 
only the truths of revelation are viewed through 
the medium of Gr. learning. While the prevailing 
standpoint is essentially that of the OT, we not 
infrequently meet with passages conceived in the 
larger and freer spirit of the NT. For over against 
the variations mentioned we must place the fact 
that there is a clear advance upon some OT doc- 
trines, notably with regard to that of immortality. 
Ewald says we have in this book ‘a premonition 
of John’ and ‘a preparation for Paul’ (HJ v. p. 
484). And, in fact, altogether apart from the claim 
that St. John’s doctrine of the Logos is found in 
germ here, St. Paul’s argument in Romans that 
men are inexcusable who do not find out to some 
extent from nature even the knowledge of God, 
his description of the Christian’s armour in Ephe- 
sians, and the expressions used with reference to 
the Person of Christ in the anonymous Epistle to 
the Hebrews, are all embodied already in this 
Apocryphal work (13% 5}7- 7%), 

hile it is important to recognize the facta just 
mentioned, we must not put forward an extrava- 
gant claim on behalf of the canonical Jewish 
writings. ‘These books belong to the decaying 
period of the nation’s life. The earliest of them 
were written only at the close of the Persian do- 
minion, and belong to a time when prophecy had 
ceased, and when men were looking not for what 
might be revealed, but to what had been revealed.’* 
The statement in 1 Mac 9*' that ‘there was great 
tribulation in Israel, such as was not since the time 
that no prophet appeared unto them,’ illustrates 
the prevailing feeling on this point. There was no 
longer any proper scope for prophecy as the medium 
of further revelation. A period when attention to 
legalistic details became the paramount tendenc 
in religion was not one to call forth men filled wit 
great ideas, and eager in the name of God to unfold 
them tothe people. And, in fact, religious activity 
was practically confined to the expository handling 
by the scribes of the revelation already given in 

* Camb. Bible for Schools, 1 Mac., Introd. p. 14. 
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the Law and the Prophets. ‘Fresh principles and 
truths were no lonyer developed, though of course 
this did not exclude development in the case of 
what had already found expression.’* The only 
further revelation now possible was that which was 
to burst through the limitations of Judaism and 
bring in a religion for man. The Maccabeean 
revolt, however, regenerated in a wonderful degree 
the religious life of the period, and gave rise to a 
literature of its own which really amounted to a 
renaissance of a very fruitful kind. Our clai 
then, in regard to the Apocr. and other Non ccanonical 
Jewish writings of the period is, that, while form- 
ing no essential part of OT revelation, an yet 
supply avery welcome link between the O d 
the NT, and contain not a little that is of value 
in their illustrations and applications and further 
developments of the principles already revealed. 
It has been too readily assumed that these books 
are wholly without ‘evidences of the Divine Spirit 
leading on to Christ.’ 


i. THE DOCTRINE OF GOD.—The first thing that 
naturally demands attention when we come to look 
at the dogmatic of the Apocr. is the doctrine of 
God. Now here, perhaps, it was not possible as 
regards the general doctrine that there should be 
any advance, and we are rather concerned to ask, 
Is the lofty presentation of the OT, as given especi- 
ally in Ex batt, sustained? On the whole, there 
need be no hesitation in saying that it is, although 
in some of the Apocryphal books the conception of 
God is much higher than in others. It is at its 
lowest in Judith, and at its highest in Sirach and 
Wisdom. But in general, throughout the Apoer., 
one finds essentially the OT view of God, as that 
arr been evolved during centuries of theocratic 

ance. 

1. The OT position.—While the eral idea of 
God is everywhere expressed in the OT by the 
nane E] (also Eléah, Eléhim), the earliest concep- 
tion of the Divine nature within the sphere of 
revelation is that conveyed in the name 
Shaddai=(?) ‘God Almighty.’ Although probably 
of pre-Mosaic origin, it was only at a later stage 
of revelation (Ex 3! 6*-) that the name Jahweh 
came to be apprehended in its essential significance 
as the absolutely independent, faithful, and immat- 
able covenant of Israel. God was next con- 
ceived as the Holy One (Ex 15”),—just (Dt 32°, 
Ps 36), and jealous (Ex 34"), but also merciful 
and gracious (Ex 34°). In the prophetic writin 
He is further designated as the Lord of Hosts (Is 
1% 212 Jer 10%, Hab 2" etc.), and in the Hokhma 
literature as the all-wise (Job 35°, Ps 147°, Pr 2°, 
Sir 2°). See, further, art. GOD (in OT) in vol. ii. 

Precisely the same conception of the Divine 
Being predominates in the poet Ee _The only 
point about which there could be any difficulty in 
maintaining this identity is the spirituality of 
God ; and with regard to this we hope to show that 
in the Apocr. there is something that may not 
unfairly be described as intermediate between the 
perfect revelation of the NT and the more material- 
istic view of the OT. While the fundamental con- 
ception of God remains unchanged from that of 
the OT Canon, there is at the same time a decided 
movement towards a more spiritual conception of 
the Supreme Being. 

2. The position of this doctrine in Jewish writ- 
ings of the Apocryphal period. —(1) Of the Pal. 
books the most important here, and the oldest, is 
Sirach. This book (written in Heb. c. 180 B.c., 
translated into Greek B.c. 132) has much to say 
about God, especially about His relation to the 
world physical and moral. The fullest statement 
of God's relation to the material universe is found 

* Camb. Bible for Schools, 1 Mac., Introd. p. 14. 
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in 42-438; and what is distinctive of the writer’s 
view as here expressed is his assertion that the 
mighty works of God’s wisdom are beyond the 
power of His saints to declare (42!”), He is above 
all human praise (43°). ‘Who hath seen him, that 
he may declare him? And who shall magnify him 
as he 1s?’ (43?!). There is no doubt that this re- 
ae a distinct s oe the development of the 
octrine of God. ‘From the point of view of 
Ecclesiasticus,’ says Nicolas, ‘it is not only anthro- 
powerpale representations which give false ideas of 
eity ; not even the most elevated conceptions of 
the human spirit can declare it as itis. No feat 
of imagination, no effort of intelligence can reach 
it. Jesus, son of Sirach, has pronounce the word : 
the Eternal is incomprehensible in His essence by 
the limited faculties of man.’* The book also con- 
tains many statements regarding God’s relationship 
to the moral world. There is a beneficent design 
in creation, ‘for all things are created for their 
uses’ (3971), ‘In the hand of the Lord is the 
authority of the earth,’ and also ‘the prosperity 
of a man’ (10*-). ‘Poverty and riches are from 
the Lord’ (11"*), and ‘he hath not given any man 
licence to sin’ (15”). God is represented as ‘ visit- 
ing’ men; but ‘as his majesty is, 80 also is his 
mercy’ (2'8), Sometimes the contrast is drawn 
from the opposite side, as in 164% ‘As his mercy 
is great, so is his correction also; he judgeth a 
man according to his works.’ As judge, there is 
with Him no respect of persons (35%). In the 
assertion that ‘the Most High also hateth sinners’ 
(12°) we have a deviation from the true biblical 
ition that while hating sin God loves the sinner. 

he writer addresses as ‘Father and Master 
of my life’ (23), and recognizes Him as the hearer 
of prayer (21° 351° 38° etc.). A gracious Providence 
watches over the godly (34'*), but the sacrifices of 
the wicked are vain (34%). God is regarded as 
specially the God of the Jews, but yet as the God 
of all, and loving all (36! 7 18%). The relation 
of God to evil is thus laid down: ‘Say not thou, 
[t is through the Lord that I fell away ; for thou 
shalt not do the things that he hateth. Say not 
thou, It is he that caused me to err; for he hath 
no need of a sinful man’ (15"), This e is 
one of several in this book, the tenor of which is 
practically repeated in the Epistle of St. James 
(1%), Except in the two particulars noted above, 
there is nothing in all this either in advance of, or 
at variance with, what is met with in the Canonical 
books of the OT upon the subject of the nature 
and character of the Supreme Being. The con- 
servative instincts of the writer have even brought 
upon him the charge of adhering to ‘a not so 
nel pen as antiquated form of religious 

lef.’ 

In the various sections of Enoch the conception 
of God is practically that of the OT, although occa- 
sional divergences occur. £.g. the idea of 
rejoicing over the destruction of the wicked (94?) 
is quite foreign to the OT (cf. Ezk 18% * 3313), 
This book employs a Leet multiplicity of titles for 
God. Of these, which are collected in the Index 
_to Charles’s edition, some of the most striking are, 
‘eternal Lord of glory” (75%), ‘God of the whole 
world’ (847), ‘Head of Days’ (46*), ‘Honoured and 
Glorious One’ (14%), ‘Lord of the sheep’ (896), 
‘Lord of spirits’ (37), ‘Lord of the whole creation 
of the heaven’ (84%). 

In the remain ing Pal. books the conception of 
God undergoes little modification. According to 
the author of Jubilees, Israelites are God’s children 
vecause physically descended from Jacob (1%); but 
He is also the of all (22! 77 309 ete.). The 
idea of God presented in Judith is of the narrowest 

* Des Doc, Rel. des Jutfs, p. 1001. 
t Cheyne in The Expositor (1st series), xi. p. 851. 
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Jewish type. God is the God of Jewsonly. He 
ranks as the greatest of national deities, who will 
wreak vengeance on the foes of His people. Their 
misfortunes are due to their having departed from 
the law of Moses. God hears their prayers when 
they ‘cast ashes upon their heads and spread out 
their sackcloth befure the Lord’ (421), igie is con- 
ceived in a higher strain; but apparently it is 
borrowed, like a similar passage in Sirach, from 
Ps5l. The = are scope of the book, as revards 
the relation of the story to the character of God, 
detracts from the value of its separate statements. 
God is represented as countenancing the deceit 
ractised by Judith in order to the deliverance of 
er nation, and by consequence the assassination 
of Holofernes. This book ranks fairly high as a 
literary work, but we cannot justify its morality 
without subscribing to the maxim that the end 
justifies the means. It contributes nothing to the 
doctrine of God beyond the general impression 
arising from the history, and that certainly is such 
as to convey a conception of Him far inferior to the 
ae position maintained in Sirach. The First 
Book of Maccabees, being wholly historical, con- 
tains nothing to the point. Indeed, according to 
the true text, the name of God does not once occur 
in the book. Although inserted in several passayres 
of the AV (2?! 3%: © 4% ete. ), it is absent ont the 
Greek text. In 3'* a few MSS do contain the word 
‘God,’ but there is a poponcerencte of authority 
against the reading. While it breathes throughout 
a ape of unfeigned faith in God as the defender 
and helper of His poor (48# 1215 16%), exhibits the 
deepest reverence for the Law and the temple wor- 
ship (12° 2%"), and recognizes the overruling provi- 
dence of God (1% 3'5) and His unfailing support of 
those who pat their trust in Him (2°), yet the 
general conception of the Divine Being, so far as 
resented in this book, is not that of Jahweh 
welling among His people, but that of God en- 
throned in the distant heaven (3” 4°). In Test. 
Levi 8, God is designated ‘the Great Glory,’ as in 
Enoch 14” 102%, 2(4) Esdras, while presenting no 
distinctive doctrinal feature on this head, contains, 
besides an enumeration of the Divine attributes 
(7*-) and a summary of much OT teaching about 
God, the striking invocation of 8%-®, 

(2) Of the Pers.-Pal. books Bar 1-3* is perhaps 
the oldest. Baruch’s idea of God is simply that 
He is the guardian of Israel (2" 3!-*). In spite of 
disciplinary trials, they en Joy peculiar privileges 
(2). To them alone has the Divine wisdom been 
revealed; and had they not abandoned it, they 
would not have been in subjection to the heathen 
(2! 4 3°). The Book of Tobit has a wider concep- 
tion of God. The writer hopefully contemplates 
the time when ‘all the nations shall turn to fear 
the Lord God truly, and shall bury their idols. 
And all the nations shall bless the Lord’ (146), 
The Jews will be raised above all other nations, 
not, however, because they are Jews, as Baruch 
holds, but because they do the will of God. In 
this book we have an illustration of the post-exilic 
tendency to accumulate names for God. He is 
spoken of as ‘the Most High’ (1*), ‘the Lord of 
heaven and earth’ (7}5), ‘God of our fathers’ (8°), 
‘the Holy One’ (121%), ‘our Lord,’ ‘our Father’ 
(13+), ‘the Lord of righteousness,’ ‘ the everlastin 
King’ (13°), ‘the Lord God’ (13”), ‘the King o 
heaven’ (137: ""), ‘the Lord of the righteous’ tea 
‘the great ae (13%). Those who fear God 
be recompen (44); indeed the fear of God is 
the true standard of wealth (47!). The burden of 
the book is to prove that God’s favour is reached 
through good works, such as fastings, the iving 
of alms, and the burial of the dead (12°*-), i t 
distinctly unbiblical position (cf. Sir 3*-™, which, 
though pure Palestinian, comes under the excep- 
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tion noted above, p. 275) we may perhaps trace the 
influence of Zoroastrianism. According to that 
system, man’s future destiny is determined by his 
life on earth, apart altogether from any idea of a 
Saviour. In the books of heaven every man is 
credited with his good deeds, while he is debited 
with his evil works. ‘ After death the soul arrives 
at the accountant’s bridge over which lies the way 
to heaven’; a balance is struck, and according as 
the peod or evil predominates so will his future be. 
In the case of equality between the good and the 
evil, the soul is relegated to an intermediate state 
until the last judgment, when his fate is finally 
fixed. The biblical doctrine of a hpi 18 
foreign to the system of Zoroaster, although it 
teaches that in view of man’s ignorance, and his 
liability to be led astray by the powers of evil, 
Ormiazd graciously reso ved: to send as prophet 
(Zoroaster himself) to point out to men the right 
way, and so rescue them from everlasting per- 
dition. Still, in the last resort, this is essen- 
tially salvation by works—a doctrine propounded 
in Tobit, but utterly alien to Holy Scripture, the 
teaching of which on this head haa been well voiced 
in two lines by Tennyson— 
‘For merit lives from man to man, 
And not from man, O Lord, to Thee.’ 
(In Memoriam). 

In the Assumption of Moses, a pure Pal. composi- 
tion, the OT conception of merit is still adhered 
to (127), although in the BH sey of Baruch, a com- 
posite book belonging to the first century of our 
era, Justification by works is taught (517 67°) just 
as in the Talmud. 

(3) If some of the Jewish-Alexandrian writings 
contain little that is noteworthy, from our present 
standpoint, regarding the doctrine of , there 
are others which furnish us with much that is 
‘ermane to our pu In the second section of 
Bar. (3° onwards) there occurs the following 
sage: ‘ This is our God, and there shall none other 
| be accounted of in comparison of him. He hath 
found out all the way of knowledge, and hath 
given it unto Jacob his servant, ‘and to Israel that 
is beloved of him. Afterward did she a upon 
earth, and was conversant with men. is is the 
book of the commandments of God, and the law 
that endureth for ever: all they that hold it fast 
are appointed to life; but such as leave it shall 
die’ (3%-4'). Owing to a misinterpretation, this 
was treated as a locus classicus in the Arian con- 
troversy ; the reference in 3° is not to the incar- 
nation of the Logos, but to Wisdom personified, as 
in Sir 24 The really special feature of the pas- 
sage is ‘the view which it expresses of the sacred 
law. This wears the appearance of full creative 
originality. The Law is the final manifestation on 
earth of the wisdom of God Himself, which has 
taken a sort of bodily form, bestowing life and 
salvation on all who keep it. This constitutes a 
totally new combination of the older representa- 
tion of wisdom as the revelation of God in the 
world with the deep veneration for the law which 
had recently arisen.’* In Baruch there is there- 
fore no real development of the doctrine of God. 

The Wisdom of Solomon, on the other hand, is 
here of first-rate importance. In this book we 
have the very highest conception of God, and are 
lifted entirely above the limitations of the Jewish 
idea. God ‘is manifested to them that do not dis- 
trust him’ (1); ‘he visiteth his holy ones’ (415), 
Men please him, not by their Judaism but by the 
purity of their life. God is described both in His 
relation to the physical and moral worlds, and also 
in regard to His nature and essence. His all- 
powerful hand created the world out of formless 
matter (11!7); by His word He made all things, 

* Ewald, HI v. p. 208. 
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and by His wisdom He formed man (9%). Bat 
while ‘ He created all things that they might have 
being’ (1%), ‘God made not death’ (1%). Aa 
‘sovereign Lord of all’ (6’), He exercises moral 
supervision over mankind in general: ‘being 
righteous thou rulest all things righteously’ (12). 
Giod’s infinite resources are used in behalf of the 
righteous and against the ungodly (5% }7 1)!7#-), 
Stern, however, as are the writer’s delineations of 
the Divine judgments against sin, he is not ob- 
livious to the correlative truth of the Divine mercy 
11™ 12'6 etc.). The sovereign Lord is also the 
over of men’s lives=souls (11%), and ‘the saviour 
of all’ (16’). Full recognition is accorded to the 
truth of God’s gracious and sleepless providence 
(417 1218 148-3; 172). The philosophy of Israelitish 
history is explained by the fact that ‘by measure 
and number and weight thou didst order all 
ee (11™), 
ile the view of the Divine nature presented 
in Wisdom has manifestly much in common with 
that of the OT generally, it is also decidedly tin 
with Hellenism. God is spoken of as ‘the 
author of beauty’ (13°), a designation which would 
never have occurred to a Heb. mind uninfluenced 
by Gr. thought. All wisdom is in His hand (7"*) 
and is the reflexion of His essential glory and 
goodness. In a noble locus classicus the author 
says: ‘She is a breath of the power of God, anda 
clear effluence of the glory of the Almighty ; there- 
fore can nothing defiled find entrance into her. 
For she is an effulgence from everlasting light, and 
an unspotted mirror of the working of God, and 
an image of His goodness. And she, being one, 
hath power to do all things; and remaining in 
herself, reneweth all things: and from generation 
to generation Pens into holy souls she maketh 
men friends of God and Propaete (7*4-), This is 
the language of the educated Greek as well as of 
the pious Jew. Such metaphysical abstractions 
and recondite conceptions are mee ae alien to 
the genius of the unsophisticated Hebrew. What 
is distinctive in the idea of God presented here is 
that He is regarded not from the point of view of 
wer and waae fd but from that of wisdom. 
he author's p Hosophy, led him to value wisdom 
more than power. ith him wisdom is the most 
excellent of all things, the noblest ideal that can 
be pursued, and the highest Being is necessarily 
the wisest Being. There is also something non- 
Hebraic about the following statements bearing 
on the spirituality and omnipresence of God :— 
‘The spirit of the Lord hath filled the world’ (17); 
‘thine incorruptible spirit is in all things’ (12') ; 
‘verily all men by nature were but vain who h 
no perception of , and from the good things 
that are seen they gained not power to know him 
that is’ (133). n account of Ex 3 we should 
perhaps exempt the last from this category, but the 
other passages look very like Jewish modifications 
of Gr. thought. The idea of the all-pervasiveness 
of the Divine spirit occurs also in Ps 139%, but 
there is a difference in the mode of its presenta- 
tion. In Wisdom the personality of is kept 
more in the background, and is conceived in a 
vein of idealistic theism. With Plato, God is 
not a person but the all-comprehending idea of the 
Good, and our author’s language seems to indicate 
a certain bias in thisdirection. But at the same 
time he emphasizes the paste Bie God ; in the 
assages referred to we certainly have this appre- 
ended in a very remarkable degree. If they lack 
the directness and finality of that great revealing 
word, ‘God is spirit’ (Jn 4"), they nevertheless 
furnish an intermediate link between it and the 
more materialistic standpoint of the OT. 
It will be necessary for us here, and at subse- 
quent stages in our investigation, to take account 
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of the theological ition of the Jewish - Alex- 
andrian philosopher Philo, whose views, as marking 
a notable development of Judaism intermediate 
between the A ha and the NT, cannot 
reasonably be over. Although not the 
first, ‘he is quite the most important representa- 
tive of Hellenistic Judaism, and his writings give 
us the clearest view of what this development was 
and aimed at.’* One of its most cherished aims 
was the substitution of more abstract teaching for 
the numerous anthropomorphisms of the OT. And 
in this field Philo did. extensive service. He held 
that grief, envy, wrath, revenge, etc., cannot be 
attributed (3 Gol and that when He is repre- 
sented as showing such emotions and affections the 
motives of the Divine activity are only being ex- 
preeee in a way that specially appeals to the 

uman mind. But, strongly influenced as he was 
by Gr. philosophy, Philo did not abandon Judaism. 
On the contrary, he did his best to propeuase it. 
In opposition to the Stoie doctrine that is the 
(impersonal) soul of the world, Philo declares Him 
to be essentially difierent from the world, of which 
He is the Creator and Preserver. d thus, in 
spite of such approximations to pantheistic thought 
as we meet with in his writings, and his free use 
of Gr. philosophical language and method, Philo 
stands firmly on theistic ground. Frequently, no 
doubt, he conveys the impression of sinking the 
concrete God in a conception of almost ada ears 
content. According to this philosopher, is 
pure Being, of whom no quality can be predicated, 
and it is only through the medium of an infinite 
yaad iad of Divine Ideas or Forces, distinct 
from his own proper being, that any active relation 
between God and the world is rendered possible. 
Regarding the nature of these mediating (déa: or 
duvduecs, however, he has no very definite concep- 
tion. He follows Plato in calling them Jdeas, and 
the Stoics in also designating them Forces and 
Logot, t.e. parts of the n which operates in 
the world; while at the same time he further 
identifies them with the Jewish Angels and the 
Gr. Demons, t.e. intermediaries between God and 
the world. It is not surprising that this vagueness 
of conception with regard to a fundamental theo- 
logical distinction should involve him in a serious 
contradiction. Philo is unable to avoid the incon- 
sistency of declaring on the one hand that the sum- 
total of Ideas, the xécpos vonrés, ig nothing more 
than the Reason of God as Creator, while yet on 
the other hand he represents these Ideas as so 
many distinct and independent entities. If God 
works in the world through the medium of His 
Ideas or Forces, then the latter cannot be separ- 
ated from Him; but if He does not come into 
direct i cpineane with the world, then they must 
have an independent existence. See, further, art. 
PHILO in the present volume. 

3. The extent to which foreign influences affected 
the doctrine of God as reflected in these writiungs.— 
How far,  Seapee generally, did external views 
modify the OT conception of this fundamental doc- 
trine? Asre the influence of Persian thought, 
it must be said that, although traceable, it was yet 
in this connexion comparatively inoperative. The 
references in the visions of Zechariah to ‘ the seven 
eyes of Jehovah’ (3° 4!°) are probably derived from 

roastrian imagery ; but, if we except the idea that 
the favour of God 1s obtained through good works 
(To 128*-), there is hardly anything in the Apocry- 
pha touching the doctrine of God which can 
attributed to Persian influence. Allusion has 
already been made to the general identification 
of Jehovah with Ormazd. But, if there were points 
of union between the religion of the Persians and 
that of the Hebrews in their conception of the 

* Schérer, art. ‘Philo’ in Encyo. Brit. 
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Supreme Being, there were also points of cleavage. 
E.g., unlike Judaism, Zoroastrianism starts from a 
dualistic scheme of the universe. In the persons 
of their representatives Ahura-mazda (Ormazd) and 
Angr6é-mainyush (Ahriman) good and evil have 
existed from all eternity. These two spirite divide 
the world between them; and its history is the 
record of their contest for the possession of the 
human soul. Man has been created by, and is 
accountable to, Ormazd, but he is a free agent, and 
may, if he choose, become the abettor of evil. To 
do evil is to serve the interests of Ahriman; to 
live senieone is to advance the kingdom of 
Ormazd. The two original spirits wage war b 
means of their respective creatures. Thus Ormaed 
is practically an idealized Oriental monarch sur- 
rounded by his ministers or Amesha- as (mod. 
Pers. Amshaspands) who execute his will. But for 
the pious Jew, after the Exile as before it, there is 
no such dual proprietorship of the world; on the 
contrary, there is one ‘Creator of all’ (Sir 24°) 
‘the God of all’ (Sir 60), and ‘sovereign Lord o 
all’ (Wis 67 8°). 

But, if the Pers. influence was slight, the Gr. 
influence on the OT conception of was con- 
siderable. The necessary consequence of Judaism 
meeting Gr. thought appears in mis | more 
clearly than in the way in which the. LXX trans- 
lators habitually tone down anthropomorphic ex- 
pressions about God. A few examples taken from 
only two OT books will suffice to illustrate this 
tendency. In Is 42%, where the Heb. text reads, 
‘Jehovah shall go forth as a mighty man,’ the 
LXX has ‘The Lord God of powers (xtpros 5 Beds rae 
duyéuewr) shall go forth,’ while in the same 
as also in Ex 15°, for His designation as ‘a man of 
war’ is substituted the general idea of ‘stirring u 
war’ (currplBwr rokduous), The statement of Ex 1 
that ‘Moses went up unto God, and J” called unto 
him out of the mountain’ is modified as follows: 
‘Moses went up unto the mount of God, and God 
called unto him from heaven, saying,’ etc. In Ex 
21° it is said of the slave who prefers his master’s 
service to freedom, ‘his master shall bring him 
unto God’ (RV), but the Gr. tr. rans, ‘unto the 
God.’ An obvious avoidance of the 
idea of seeing God occurs in Ex 24'°, where the 
Heb. text—‘ They saw the God of Israel’—is ex- 
pence into ‘they saw the place where stood the 

of Israel’; and in Is 38", where Hezekiah’s 
lament, ‘I shall not see the Lord in the land of the 
living,’ becomes ‘I shall not see the salvation of 
God,’ ete. But, while in the case of the bolder 
anthropomorphisms used by the Heb. writers the 
LXX translators were thus careful to put more 
abstract ci ap ts their place, they did not of 
course go the length of pantheism. That 
would indeed be a strange travesty of the OT 
which should attempt to represent J” as an im- 
personal Deity, devoid of self-conscious reason and 
will. All that can be affirmed is a distinct tendency 
to "She the idea of God from misconception, b 
making use of language studiously abstract an 
sober. The same tendency is observable in the 
Apocrypha. As the majority of these books were 
written originally in Greek, we cannot trace the 
process so visibly as in the case of OT books 
rendered into Greek, but it shows itself none the 
less in the much rarer employment of names of 
members of the human body (anthropomorphisms), 
and in the much rarer ascription of affections of 
the human mind (anthropopathies), to set forth the 
personal sspantne b moral freedom, and spirituality 
of the living God. Even Wisdom, however, is not 
wholly free from anthropomorphisms; it speaks 
of God’s ear (1), and of His hand (5 7% 10% 
ete.); it contains the expression, ‘them the Lord 
shall laugh to scorn’ (4%), and it ‘retains a picture 
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which was removed by the Targumist Jonathan as 
tco anthropomorphic.’ * 

Philosophy has often wavered between pantheisin 
and the recognition of a personal Deity. The 
human mind has difficulty in uniting the two con- 
ceptions of the Absolute and concrete personality. 
Revelation, however, has done this, and has done 
it without detracting from the significance of either, 
or setting the one above the other. The person- 
ality of God is not, as in the more popular view, 
emphasized to the virtual exclusion of the concep- 
tion of the Absolute, for it is expressly declared 
that the heaven of heavens cannot contain Him 
(1 K 87"); nor, on the other hand, is the idea of the 
Absolute pressed, as in the strictly scientific view, 
to the exclusion of the individual personality, for 
God is represented as saying, ‘I am the Lord, and 
there is none else, there is no God beside me’ (Is 
45° etc.). In the Apocrypha likewise each of these 
conceptions gets its true position. This ap 
from such a passage as Wis 1? ‘The spirit of the 
Lord hath filled the world, and that which holdeth 
all things tovether hath knowledge of every voice.’ 
Here the author pronounces against Greek pan- 
theism by representing God as a living, personal 
Being; yet in the second half of the verse the 
attributes of omnipotence and ommipresence are 
predicated of the Divine spirit in the most abstract 
way. In short, God is presented as knowing and 
willing and aevey working, just as in the OT, 
but He is spoken of in a more philosophical way. 
In another passage the writer excuses to some 
extent those who have been led to hold pantheistic 
views from the mistaken notion that personality 
is not compatible with absolute Godhead. At the 
same time, while giving them credit for diligent 
search after God, he laments that they should 
‘yield themselves up to sight, because the things 
that they look upon are beautiful,’ and not ‘sooner 
find the Sovereign Lord of these his works’ (13°), 

4. Popular superstitions regarding the name 
Jahweh.—Owing, perhaps, to their more figurative 
language, the Pal. Jews had not the same aversion 
as their Hellenistic brethren to representations of 
God which ascribed to Him visible features or 
human passions. But even they felt it necessary 
to harmonize the corporeal conceptions of the 
theophanies with the many biblical assertions of 
the spirituality of God. This they sought to do 
by the theory that God Himself did not appear to 
the patriarchs and to Moses; they saw ony 
manifestation of God—His word, His glory, His 
Shekinah. Persian ideas had as little to do with 
this attitude of the Pal. Jews as Greek, for Zoro- 
astrianism did not concern itself with religious 
metaphysics. It was not due to any external in- 
fluence. They had simply come to build their 
doctrine of God more upon the spiritual basis of 
such teaching as that of Ex 3 108 ete. Un- 
fortunately, they ‘did not know how to retain it 
within the limits of spiritualism. It fell gradually 
into the excess of a, gross theosophy of reveries and 
superstitions.’t Like the philosophers of Alex- 
andria, the illiterate Jews of Palestine had arrived 
at the conclusion that God cannot be known to 
human intelligence. Unlike the former, however, 
they could not give philosophical expression to 
this idea, and held it only in the form of a super- 
stitious belief that it is unlawful to utter the 
sacred name. The Kabbalists refer to it as ‘the 
name of the four letters.’ According to Jewish 
tradition, it was pronounced only once a year by 
the high priest when he entered into the Holy of 
Holies, and Simon the Just was the last who did 
this. He who knew how to pronounce this mys- 
terious name was believed to have a magical power 


* Lan Judenthum, etc. p. 205, n. 8. 
t Nicolas, Des Die. Rel. des Juifs, p. 159. 
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over the forces of nature, and was designated among 
the Rabbis cy 5y3=‘ master of the name.’ Mystic 
speculations upon the name of J” naturally led u 
to wild surmises regarding the essence of God an 
the origin of things, referred to possibly in Sir 
3171t-, practised amore the Essenes (Jos. BJ IL 
villi. 9), and embodied later in the Kabbala. The 
tendency of the period was towards an abstract 
conception of Deity. Starting from the principle 
that God was too pure to have immediate relations 
with created things, men were forced to have re- 
course to the theory that He governs the world 
through intermediary beings. And here the Jews 
of Palestine virtually joined hands with Philo. 

5. The Christian doctrine of God.—In Palestine 
the strongest influence opposing the growth of the 
Hellenistic spirit was the partisan life which the 
people had come to lead. Samaritan separatism 
and Pharisaic pride gave the most determined 
resistance in their power to everything foreign. 
According to Dillmann (‘ Enoch’ in Schenkel), the 
Book of Enoch was the first known attempt to 
defend the biblical conception of the world against 
the inroads of Hellenism. The work of the scribes 
in expounding and elaborating the Law helped still 
further to erect and strengthen the ‘middle wall 
of partition’ between Jew and Gentile. Yet it is 

lain that, when Christ appeared, the doctrine of 

od was very variously conceived. It was reserved 
for Him to clear away the heathen elements that, 
in spite of all effurts to the contrary, had clus- 
bored round it, and to reveal God as the loving 
Father of: His creatures, by whom the hairs of our 
head are numbered, and the sparrows protected and 
fed (Mt 10*-). Christ thus made God known to 
men as He had never been known before, and gave 
full expansion to OT glimpses of truth. And we 
know how in doing this He united the most popular 
expressions and modes of thought with the most 
abstract conceptions. His teaching ‘joins, in the 
highest degree possible,’ says Wendt (Teaching o 
Jesus, § ii. ch. 1), ‘ popular intelligibility and ric 
significance.’ The truth is, both elements are 
necessary. The exclusive use of either the popular 
language of the imagination or the philosophical 
terminology of the schools must lead to a defective 
and one-sided conception of God. In the former 
case the concrete personality comes to clear ex- 
pression, but the elaborate use of popular images 
may seriously interfere with the pen of essen- 
tial spiritual Godhead. When, as in the OT, He is 
represented as writing, laughing, bearing the sword, 
etc., we are brought within measurable distance of 
such a humanistic conception. That the Israelites 
were constantly in danger of obscuring the con- 
ception of God as the Absolute is shown by their 
repeated lapses into idolatry, which really meant 
the putting of many separate deities in the place 
of the One. On the other hand, a conception of 
God that is limited to the philosophical language of 
the schools must always be deficient on the re- 
ligious side. The free, personal life of Deity cap 
become intelligible to us only when expressed in 
terms taken over from human life. Such language 
is of course figurative, but it sets forth the Divine 
activity in a way sg fitted to impress us. 
Our minds cannot lay hold of God in His invisible 
Being ; we need some tangible object on which to 
fix our thoughts. We see God's glory in the 
heavens, but we cannot live on abstract ideas of 
Being and Omniscience. We long for a Person 
whom we can love, to whom we can tell our 
sorrows, whom we can approach with confidence. 
Instinctively we cry, ‘Show us the Father.’ This 
great need of the human soul is fully supplied in 
the Person of Christ. He is the Word of life, 
Nb men’s eyes have seen, and men’s hands have 
handled. 
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Our conclusion, then, is that in at least one of 
the most important Apocryphal books, The Wisdom 
of Solomon, there is an appreciable development 
towards a more spiritual idea of God, and that 
what of grossness yet remained in the conception 
of Him was purged away by Christ. In the 
Christian doctrine of God we have also the true 
corrective to the exaggerated idealism of Philo, 
according to which God has no <rect connexion 
with the world which He has made. 

ii. THE DOCTRINE OF THE WISDOM. —Among 
Oriental nations in general, and among the Hebrews 
in particular (1 K 4%, Jer 497), there was a strongly 
marked tendency of mind known distinctively as 
‘wisdom,’ and comparable to, though not identical 
with, the speculative philosophy of Greece. Whether 
indeed the Hebrews can be said to have possessed a 
philosophy at all, depends on the meaning ascribed 
to the term. Of metaphysical speculation about 
God and the world they had none, believing as 
they did that ‘in the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth,’ but they had a ‘sacred’ 

hilosophy of their own, which was, above all, re- 
NF ious and practical in its aims. Between secular 
chilosophy and the human wisdom of Israel there 
was thus an essential difference. They differed in 
standpoint, in method, and in spirit. The Greek 
philosopher exercised reason upon the phenomena 
of the universe (rd ra») as he found it, with the 
view of making it yield up its secret ; the Hebrew 
philosopher had his ethical and religious principles 
to start with, and merely verified them in the 
actual occurrences of life. 

1. Wisdom presented in OT not only as human 
but as Dwine.—In ita human as isdom is the 
ability to recognize, the capacity to understand, 
and the disposition to co-operate with the Divine 
purpose as it affects the physical world and the life 
of men. Theoretically and practically, ‘the fear 
of the LorD is the beginning of wisdom.’ Moral 
and intellectual wisdom are seldom dissociated : 
the righteous man is the ‘wise’ man, and the 
ungodly is the fool (Ps 5°, Wis 4!” 12%). Amon 
the people of Israel the human wisdom assum 
different phases from time to time. From being a 
doctrine of Providence in the widest sense, accord- 
ing to which ‘the LorD hath made all things 
answering to their end’ (Pr 16‘), it came to be so 
in @ narrower sense when the events of history 
appeared irreconcilable with the a priors Pahoa 
contained in the Law (cf. Ps 37. 78, and the Bk. 
of Job). There came, too, ‘a period of comparative 

uiescence in the presence of difficulties, which are 
themselves drawn into the general scheme, and 
shown, 88 ad of it, to have their own utility.’ * 

In the OT, however, Wisdom is I aretha, not only 
as human, but also as Divine. Divine Wisdom 
is meant the world in ite totality as inhabited 
by God and expressing in its varied phenomena 
His mind and character and mode of working. As 
the unity of thought and force underlying the 
manifold forms of creation, it may be ideally dif- 
ferentiated from God. It is so, ¢.g., in the passage 
of most significance—the remarkable generalization 
of Pr 8. Wisdom is spoken of in such a way as 
to make it impossible to believe that only the 
Divine attribute of wisdom is meant. Nor per- 
haps can we regard this description of wisdom as 
‘certainly nothing more than a poetical personi- 
fication of the Divine Intelligence.’ +t Rather is 


* A. B. Davidson in The Bee (First Series), xi. p. 340. 

t Godet ¢ to St. John’s Goepel), who adds: ‘When 
combined, however, with the notion of the Angel of the Lorn, 
this idea of Wisdom assumes the c of a real personality.’ 
It is difficult to see what good purpose is served by thus mixing 
up the two ideas. A great is predicated of Wisdom that is 
not in the OT applied to the Angei of the LorD; they have, in 
fact, neues n common beyond the notion of representing 
God to the chosen people. 
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it here the active, organized, and conscious em- 
bodiment of the Divine plese ep empirically 
manifested in creation and providence. It is 
something outside of, yet standing alongside of, 
God, created by Him so as together with Him to 
fashion the world. God is the actual worker, but 
Wisdom is with Him as His workman and fellow. 
Realizing itself thus in the work of creation, 
Wisdom is further represented as ‘playing’ like 
a child before Jehovah in His habitable earth, in 
all the glow of conscious power, and as taking 
special delight in the sons of men. Such qualities 
are ascribed to it as to make it almost identical 
now with the Spirit, now with the NT Logos. 

In different tole of the Heb. Scriptures God’s 
revelation of Himself is attributed to His word. 
Gn 1 at once suggests itself in connexion with the 
idea of the Word as creative ; God speaks, and the 
world starts into being. Later on, it appears as 
the regular medium of the prophetic oracles. In 
certain psalms (33° 107” 14725) and in Isaiah (55!) 
we find the Word personified and set forth as the 
agent and messenger of the Divine will. It came 
thus to be conceived as distinct from God Himself, 
force being perhaps lent to the distinction by the 
fact that nearly all Heb. words for speech include 
the notion of standing forth. The Word is easen- 
tially connected with the idea of mediation, and 
indeed the whole Jewish revelation is pervaded 
by the thought that God never manifests Himself 
except through a medium. He sends His angel, 
His word, His prophet, His only - begotten Son; 
but, as for Himself in His essential Being, ‘no 
map hath seen God at any time.’ 

It is thus possible to tind the germ of the 
doctrine of the Logos already in the opening 
verses of Scripture, which represent God as 
having called things into being by speech. But, 
doubtless, it was only in connexion with the later 
development of the Wisdom that the origin of the 
Logos doctrine was referred back to this source. 
The whole subject is beset with much difficulty. 
This is partly due to the variable meaning attached 
to the Wisdom by biblical writers. Sometimes it 
is conceived as a pure abstraction, sometimes as a 
simple personification of the Divine Intelligence, 
and sometimes as virtually a distinct person objec- 
tive to God Himself. From Pr 8 it is clear, on the 
one hand, that to the writer Wisdom exists along- 
side of God in a special sense applicable to none of 
His attributes; and, on the other, that his picture 
of the perfectly harmonious coexistence of God 
and Wisdom excludes the hypothesis of a duality 
in the Godhead. The Logos is more than a simple 
personification of Wisdom, and yet is not altogether 
conceived as a distinct person. The conception 
is more than b edanin without, however, clearly 
passing beyond the poetical category. A very near 
epitoaen is made to the idea of the hypostasis of 
the Logos, but there is no definite expression given 
to it. No other passage of the OT atfords a deeper 
glance into the inner Divine life, and yet it is nut 
easy to say what precisely we gain from it in this, 
to us, necessarily mysterious department of know- 
ledge. Possibly Langen is right—although it may 
be difficult to reconcile such an opinion with a 
strict view of inspiration—when he says with re- 
gard to the statements of the sacred writer: ‘It 
would really seem that in those expressions he 
has presented his own dark surmisings about the 
essence of his ‘‘ Wisdom of God” rather than clear- 
cut thoughts’ (/.c. p. 252). 

2. Hellenizing of the Heb. Hokhma in the Alez- 
andrian Wisdom of Solomon.—In Sirach the con- 
Ne of Wisdom is often of the vaguest kind. 

isdom may be reason, or foresight, or knowledge, 
or virtue. He does use it, however, in a more 
definite sense. Objectively, it is that everlasting 
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power by which God created and governs the 
world. Immanent from all eternity (1* 24%), it 
became active at the creation. It must therefore 
be conceived at once as an emanation from God 
and as standing alongside of God. Subjectively, 
it is the possession of the man who discovers the 
Divine Wisdom through the investigation of God’s 
works in nature, and the knowledge of His will as 
revealed in the Law. The personitication in Sir 24, 
although sharper and bolder than that of Pr 8, 
does not go beyond the latter in the direction of 
asserting a distinct personality. Wisdom is repre- 
sented as a premundane creation of God (v.%), 
which ‘came forth from the mouth of the Most 
High, and covered the earth as a mist’ (v.*). All- 
embracing (v.5), and with a footing in every nation 
(v.°), it makes its home in Israel (vv.* !), takes 
root, grows, blossoms, and brings forth fruit 
(vv.'*!7), and is enshrined in the Mosaic law (v.®),. 
To Wisdom is thus given the special aspect of the 
revelation of God in the Law and in ‘the assem- 
blies of Jacob.’ But, although in this way it cor- 
responds somewhat to the NT Aéyos, there is no 
clear ascription to it of personality: ‘the concep- 
tion of it still floats, so to k, ‘as a mist.”’* 
Thus we find nothing in Sirach, or in Baruch 
who agrees with him (cf. 3%), beyond a highly 
coloured personification after the manner of the 
OT writings. They stand, in spite of Greek influ- 
ences, where the author of Pr 8 stood. But these 
influences told v strongly in ‘that highly 
original synthesis of Jewish, Platonic, and Stoic 
elements,’ the later Alexandrian Book of Wisdom. 

Heraclitus, who was a pantheist, appears to have 
been the originator of the Greek doctrine of the vois 


or Adéyos. atter, he said, is God, but the animat- 
ing voids pare it re Anaxagoras improved on 
this by his threefold system, of Godhead, Adyos, 


and matter, holding that God as the highest Being 
made use of the Adyos or vols = Divine Intelligence, 
as the regulative principle of the universe. To 
Anaxagoras belongs the merit of having asserted 
the ascendenc Mind, although his theory was 
much obse the ereapy adduce explana- 
tions from ma causes. opposition to the 
physical philosophers, and in continuation of the 
work of tes, Plato put forth his theory of 
Ideas, in accordance with which he maintained 
that the phenomena of the universe could be 
accounted for only by ‘The good,’ se. the Final 
Cause. This philosopher gave a further develop- 
ment to the views of Anaxagoras by holding that 
the Adyos or v09s which gave form and order to the 
world designed it after the pattern of its own per- 
fections. A supreme Mind, he contended, must 
as Intelligence work with some end in view; but, 
as the perfect Intelligence can fittingly have for 
its object only that which is best, it must have 
reflected its own attributes in the shaping of the 
world. Thus ‘God is the measure of all things’ 
(de ri ee ). The vob: holds together the x«écpos 
vonrés, but, as regards its relation to God Himself, 
Plato is clear only in saying that it is not identical 
with Him. For, according to this greatest of Gr. 
philosophers, the Divine essence is to be sought, 
not in Intelligence but in the idea of the Chief 
Good; and, whan he speaks of God as vois, it is 
only as Creator of the world that He is so desig- 
nated. Still, Plato does not go the length of re- 
presenting the voids as a distinct personality. 

It is not difficult to see how the Alexandrian 
Jews found their Heb. 7939 (Hokhma) in this Greek 
doctrine of the vois. Not to take account of dif- 
ferences, Plato and Solomon—or the writer of Pr 8 
it should boride tance be said—were agreed that 
Wisdom must be distinguished from God, that it 
nevertheless belongs to Him, and that through it 

* De Wette, Ev. Joa. p. 18 (Leipzig, 1837). 
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asa medium He actively works. Here, then, was 
a distinct point of union; and it is only natural 
that in passing from Sirach to Wisdom, written in 
another country and at a later time, we should 
meet with a considerable development of the OT 
doctrine, which was still substantially repeated 
there. This development is in the direction of 
Hellenizing the Heb. doctrine of Wisdom. 

The writer introduces his discussion of Wisdom 
with the remark that he will explain what it is, 
and how it arose (6*). Further, the doctrine is 
set forth in the abstract terms of Platonism, and 
not in language current among the ancient Hebrews. 
There is in Wisdom ‘a spirit quick of understand. . 
ing, holy, alone in kind, manifold, subtil, freely 
moving, clear in utterance, unpolluted, distinct, 
unharmed, loving what is good, keen, unhindered, 
beneficent, loving towards man, stedfast, sure, 
free from care, all-powerful, all-surveying, and 
penetratin i througn all spirits that are quick of 
understanding, pure, most subtil’ (7%). This 
summation of the attributes of Wisdom in no 
fewer than 21 aha els is quite after the Hel- 
lenistic style. —The computation is indeed moderate 
when compared with the 150 epithets applied by 
Philo to vicious men.* The whole description of 
Wisdom recalls the manner in which the Gr. philo- 
sophers were accustomed to speak of their vols. 
In point of subtlety of ee and expression the 
passage is manifestly framed after the Gr. rather 
than the Heb. models. It is also worthy of note 
that this does not profess to be a description of 
Wisdom itself, but only of a spirit that is in her. 
In this connexion Langen says: ‘There was & 
disinclination to transfer directly to Wisdom iteelf 
what the Greeks said of the vois, because codla in 
the abstract is only a bare conception, and there- 
fore in the case of such a transference the qualities 
mentioned ran the risk of being handed over from 
their more substantial bearer (vofs) to a purely 
ideal one. On this account the writer elevated 
codia into a substance, while investing it with a 
irit (xvedjua). And hereby there was therefore 
also implied an actual doctrinal advance, inasmuch 
as the essential character (Wesenseigenthtimlichkett) 
of Wisdom came to clearer expression than was 
possible through the figurative language of Solomon 
(4.6. Pr. 8). Yet this advance can be treated only 
as formal and not material, since Solomon also, 
pe his anthropomorphic presentation of Wis- 
dom playing before God, had already plainly enough 
raised it above the purely ideal.’t As regards the 
description itself, it would seem that, when the 
writer speaks of Wisdom as ‘a clear effluence of 
the glory of the Almighty,’ ‘an effulgence from 
everlasting light,’ ‘an unspotted mirror of the 
working of God,’ and ‘an image of his goodness,’ 
he means to represent it as standing in a relation 
to God that is not shared by the Divine creations 
—a relation so close and peculiar as to constitute 
Wisdom the very image or reflexion of His own 
essential Being, in a sense in which man cannot 
be said to be so. Here at all events Wisdom is no 
mere personification, but a real essence of purest 
light, the image of the Godhead, s ing forth 
as a substance from God before the creation of the 
world. At the same time there is no sharp dis- 
tinction of personality drawn between and 
His Wisdom. While, in conjunction with the 
Gr. doctrine of the yvois, the Heb. doctrine of the 
Wisdom came to be more clearly conceived and 
expressed, it was not as yet, either in the min¢ 
of our author or of his contemporaries, hypos- 
tatized into a second and subordinate God, as it 
afterwards was by Philo. There is in more than 
the usual sense a personification of Wisdom, yet we 

* De Mercede Meretricis, ed. Mang. iL. 208. 
t Judenthum, ete. p. 259 f. 
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are led only half-way to personality. As Schiirer 
says, ‘The author applies theterm Wisdom of God to 
represent the notion of an intermediary hypostasis, 
so far as he entertains it’ (HJP Ml. iii. p. 376 n.). 
It is, however, important to note that, as the re- 
sult of the combination and interaction of the 
Greek and the Jewish mind, the Book of Wisdom 
marks a distinct step towards greater definiteness 
of conception and expression in reference to this 
doctrine. 

In the Bk. of Wisdom the Heb. Hokhma is practi- 
cally identified, however, not only with the Gr. 
vous, but also with the Holy Spirit and with the 
Logos. In the OT, God’s Holy Spirit is the giver 
of all good; so to the Alexandrian was Wisdom. 
It is not wonderful therefore that the author of our 
book virtually identifies the two, and attributes to 
Wisdom just what the OT (e.g. in Is 11%) does to 
the Spirit of J”. At all events, the idea of the 
Spirit of God is intermixed with that of Wisdom, 
for it is Wisdom that inspires the prophets (7%). 
In one passage in particular (9'7) Wisdom and the 
Holy Spirit are spoken of in quite parallel terms 
as the sole avenues to knowledge of the Divine 
counsel. Although not known to most of the 
Apocryphal writers, the Holy Spirit is, beyond 
doubt, expressly mentioned here. See art. HOLY 
SPIRIT in vol. ii. In at least one passage there also 
seems to be an identification of the Wisdom with 
the Gr. Adyos. Regarding the destruction of the 
lirstborn in Egypt it is said, ‘Thine all-powerful 
word leaped from heaven out of the royal throne, 
a stern warrior into the midst of the doomed land, 
bearing as a sharp sword thine unfeigned com- 
mandnient ; and standing it filled all things with 
death ; and while it touched the heaven it trode 
upon the earth’ (18%). The description here 
given of the Adyos inevitably suggests what the 
writer has y said of Wisdom as sharing 
God’s royal throne (9*); and besides, as Langen 
has pointed out, there is merely a transference to 
the Aéyos of what was before said of Wisdom, viz. 
that it ‘pervadeth and penetrateth all things’ 
(74), and ‘ reacheth from one end of the world to 
the other’ (8'). In support of the view that God’s 
Word is here only another name for His Wisdom, 
we have the general doctrine, otherwise clearl 
expressed in oar book, that God executes His will 
through His Word (163). It can make no differ- 
ence that in this case His will was to punish 
E Pt, and was not es ae ay creative 
or healin com n of this passage 
with 10" ows that what is here ascribed to 
the Adyos might erg Male have been attributed 
to the agency of the Wisdom. Bretschneider, on 
the other hand, maintains (Zc. p. 254f.) that 
Aéyos here denotes the destroying angel, and that 
nowhere either in the A ha or in the LXX is 
it the equivalent of 1939, which is always trans- 
lated by co¢la. But can the epithet ravrodivapos 
be fittingly applied to an angel? However this 
may be, it seems quite plain that the doctrine of 
Wisdom in the Apocrypha is intermediate between 
that of the OT and the Logos of Philo, just as in 
Philo again we have the transition from the A 
cryphal to the Johannine doctrine. In the Book 
of Wisdom there is assuredly development of some 
sort, however we may be dis to characterize 
it. If our author says no more than the OT, he 
certainly says it more clearly. If there be no 
material advance on the OT doctrine, we have 
that doctrine presented in a much fuller and more 
developed form, and this we may regard as the 
legitimate service of Greek thought. Hagenbach 
recognizes ‘the more definite and concrete form 
whic, at the time when the Apert De writings 
were composed, was given to the Rereoniiee ons 
of the Divine word and the Divine Wisdom found 
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in the OT.’* And so good an authority as A. B. 


Davidson says, ‘If in the Alexandrian Wisdom of 
Solomon a progress directly in advance of what is 
found in Proverbs viii. on the doctrine of Wisdom 
may be justly contested, there is certainly what 
may be called a progress round about,—the ideas 
about Wisdom are expanded and placed in new 
lights, and made to enter into new relations in 
such a way that a general approximation to the 
NT doctrine of the vous is the result.’+ See, 
further, the articles ISDOM and WISDOM OF 
SOLOMON in vol. iv. 

3. Lhe Logos of Philo.— Already in the OT 
(Pr 8) there had been drawn the distinction be- 
tween God Himself and the Wisdom of God, and 
in connexion with the Platonic doctrine of the 
vots a further uevecrment is traceable in the 
Apocrypha, particularly in the Book of Wisdom. 
The designation of the Wisdom as Aéyos furnishes 
the transition to another notable development— 
that which we find in the teaching of Philo. 
According to this philosopher, the relation of the 
Wisdom to the Logos is that of the source to the 
stream ; the Logos is just Wisdom come to expres- 
sion. Sometimes, however, he identifies the two 
(de Profug. i. 56). The whole world of ideas is 
embraced in the single conception and supreme 
Idea of the Logos or I n of God. All empirical 
knowledge of God is referred to the Logos, who 
ranks indeed as a second, but also secondary, God. 
It is he who created and who reveals himself in the 
world, while the true God is inconceivable, and 
‘hides Himself behind the impenetrable veil of 
heaven.’ The Logos is not in himself God ; he ia, 
however, an emanation from God, His firstborn 
son, and formed in His image. He is the mani- 
fested reflexion of the Eternal—the shadow, as it 
were, cast by the light of God. He is at once the 
medium and the mediator between God and the 
world; as ‘the many-named archangel’ he is the 
bearer of all revelation ; and in him as high prieat 
God and the world are eternally reconciled. ith 
striking vigour and originality of thought Philo 
built up a religious philosophy, in which the Logos 
is endowed with personality and represented as a 
hypostasis standing between God and the world. 
In thus raising the Logos from an imperso 
power to the level of a mediatorial hypostasis he 
passes beyond the OT and the Apocrypha, and 
makes his Logos correspond exactly neither to the 
Jewish Wisdom nor to the Platonic yvois. His 
teaching under this head is, however, character- 
ized by the same ambiguity that attaches to his 
doctrine of God. By no possible ingenuity can the 
Logos be consistently represented as at once the 
immanent nO , and yet also as a dis- 
tinct hypostasis mediating between the spiritual 
and the material, the Divine and the finite. And 
in general it may be said that, ‘ owing to the mani- 
fold relations in which Philo places the Logos, — 
to Divine powers, ideas, and angels, to the super- 
sensual and to the visible world, to the thought, 
speech, and creation of God, and again to the 
human spirit, whose heavenly prototype he is,—a 
perfectly clear and consistent conception of this 
La Mae fi is rendered a virtual impossi- 
bility.’¢ Moreover, the service done by Philo in 
giving clear expression to the personality of the 
ee hee is seriously curtailed by his theory of sub- 
ordination, which, although no doubt in his view 
necessitated by the pronounced monotheism of the 
OT, detracted from the position previously assigned 
to the Logos, and even antici in some measure 
the fashion of Gnostic polytheism. 


© Hist. of Doctrines, i. p. 106, Eng. tr. 
¢ Art. ‘Apocrypha’ in Encyc. Brit. 

Pe ex schon art. ‘Alexandrinische Religionsphilosophie’ is 

enkel’s Bt i 
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4. The Memra of the mpd dered gee we come | been to a large extent abandoned. Men were 
of the 


to consider the teaching NT r ing the 
Logos, reference may be made to a kin ex pres- 
sion which occurs very frequently in the Tar, 

The name given to tiie: Logos in these writings 
(but never in the Talmud) is Memra=‘ Word.’ 


Bec mine tne protee equtrals t, of eee hich 
ctly speaking, ever ent, o whi 
has the additional of reason; and one result of the 
adoption of this narrower term was to give fresh significance to 
the statement that the world was created by the word of God 
(Gn 13, Ps 886). Still, the mediation of the Memra or Word is 
not, as in the OT and in Philo’s theosophy, represented as 
rl ggieoe Po gree te with the creative activity of God; rather is 
it appl to the whole of His vity in the world. 
With the Targumists it stands in much the same relationship 
to God as the Hokhma or ne of the earlier Jows, only it is 
allowed a wider range. By Word God enters into covenant 
with men and exercises ip over them ; to His Word 
they pry and by His Word they swear. There is, however, 
considerable vagueness in the use of the term. Sometimes 
anthropomorphisms are avoided by the introduction of word 
orglory. Thus in Gn 28 a rey of J” a to Jacob, who 
declares that the Word of shall then his God. But in 
some passages, when there can be no such motive, Memra or 
roel i he Dine Bal ie te 
rin y e e e inner life 
of Godhead. A distinction is made between the Word as 
Srengame) and the Word as speaking or rev 
ehtiabed Wc AP rata ‘ After cin eum hee 
gama bram in a vision p saying, Fear 
strength and thy 


ken 


t reward.’ 
Fi Onkelos, in 71 instances in the Jerus. Targum, and in 218 
instances in the Targum pseudo-Jonathan, the designation 
Memra is not only distinguished from God, but evidently 
refers to God as revealing Himself.’ * 

From what has been said, it will be ms Suglrags gree Biba tea 
Memra plays a role somewhat similar it, it Is not to be 
altogether identified with the Logos of Philo. In one in 
iy wien became. th aie pale the Deity 

y of which he e ent; the 
Hinzelf remained in the backgro and everything that nad 
be known by us about God's essential Being is transferred to 
the Word. is shown, ¢.g., by their treatment of 1 8 26%, 
where, instead of ‘Let not my blood fall to the earth before the 
face of the Lord,’ we have ‘ Let not ee 
Lord.’ Even affections are attributed to God onl 
through the Word (Gn 6, 18 1510, Is 421), With the Alex- 
andrians God is without qualities (adeous); with the Targumists 
He is virtually unknowable. While, then, the Memra of the 
Targumiste is not to be identified with the Logos doctrine of 
the Alexandrian school, the former being at bottom religious 
and the latter ac eon eat the two conceptions are yet in 
some measure rela Indeed the difference between the 

sition reflected in the Targums and the standpoint of the 

f Wisdom is most satisfactoril on the 

assumption that the Alexandrian doctrine of the Logos, as 

representing the knowable in , was not unfamiliar to Pal. 

circles, at any rate so far as its eral features and results 
were concerned. all ig 


ted by the doctrine of the regia as 
presented in the Book of Wisdom. 


ving to ita wider soope. In the hands of the Tar- 
mists, however, the Logos doctrine underwent no egsential 
evelopment ; ee | did nothing to give precision or clearness 
to the obscure and indeterminate position in which it is found 
in Proverbs and Wisdom, and also in the earlier writings of 
the Alexandrian school. 


For generations thinking men had been grap- 
pling with the probleme suggested by the O 
octrine of the Logos in conjunction with philo- 
sophical tion, and it would appear as if at 
length by the first century of our era the hope of 
& satisfactory conclusion ever being reached had 
* Eiersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, i. p. 47. 


weary of wandering in what seemed an intermin- 
able maze. For while on the one hand there was 
& dispositiun to surmise that the unity of the God- 
head was not in all respects absolute, on the other 
hand it was recognized that the phenomena of tlie 
inner life of Deity were secrets undecipherable by 
man’s intellect, and only darkly hinted at even in 
revelation. Through the dense maze of subtleties 
and theorizings which had overrun the path of 
investigation Philo had began d cut his way to 
clearer ground by ascribing to the Logos a distinct 
pene ity, albeit with the rank of an inferior 
x0d. Others went to the opposite extreme, and 
took no cognizance whatever of the subject. Thie 
writer of 2 (4) Esdras, ¢.g., ignores the whole 
development of the Logos doctrine. Although 
that doctrine was specially associated with the 
creation of the world, and had obtained in Pales- 
tine a new significance as Memra, the term ‘ Word’ 
is used by the writer simply as cones the spoken 
word, even where he speaks of as neve 
created heaven and earth by His Word. 
mystery is eliminated from the doctrine, and no 
consciousness betrayed of the existence of the 
many enigmas which had gathered round it. 

5. NT conception of the Logus.—But the whole 
position with reference to this doctrine was about 
to undergo a development of the utmost conse- 
quence through the promulgation of the Christian 
idea of the Logos. This is set forth in the Pro- 
logue to the Fourth Gospel. Here we are taught 
that the Logos is a Divine personal Subsistence, 
and, as such, exists in a twofold manner : first, as 
coexistent with God from eternity, as resting in 
Him before all time; second, as outwardly exist- 
ing, t.e. as manifested, first of all in order to the 
act of creation, and finally in His Incarnation in 
order to the redemption of the world. ‘In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. The same was in 
the beginning with God. All things were made 
by him. . . . And the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us, full of grace and truth.’ In these 
bold, concise, and unmistakable utterances, St. 
John, moved and enlightened by the Holy Ghost, 
at once completely solves the long-standing riddle 
of centuries, and communicates a new revelation. 
Joining on his representation to that of the Mosaic 
account of the creation as containing the first 
revelation of the activity of the Logos, he pro- 
ceeds to erect upon this foundation his great 
doctrinal superstructure. The opening verses of 
the OT had already declared that in the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth, and through 
His Word gave shape and order to formless chaos. 
St. John supplements this statement by further 
declaring that ‘in the pegianing > the Word already 
existed alongside of God and k of the Divine 
nature. He thereby also confirms the lan of 
Pr 8, which speaks of Wisdom as ‘set up from 
everlasting,’ and as occupying the very closest 
relation to God. True, he does not make use of 
the term Wisdom, but of the term Logos. The 
latter, however, is employed, not in its older mean- 
ing of Nous but in its then current sense of Word. 
The connexion with Pr 8 is obvious enough, and 
the Evangelist’s representation makes it impossible 
to put any other interpretation upon the passage 
than that which it must bear as read in the 
light of his words. 

he question is often asked, How far was the 
writer in his view of the Logos influenced by cur- 
rent philosophical speculations, and more especially 
by those of Philo? In seeking an answer we must 
keep in mind the fact that when the Gospel was 
written the name Logos was a familiar one, alike 
in Jewish and in non-Jewish circles. The air was 
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full of such doctrines as Philo’s, and that of the 
Logos in its essential features not only existed in 
Alexandria before his day, but must also have 
gained currency in Palestine, seeing there was 
constant communication between Egypt and that 
country. Consequently, it is not surprising thet 
the author of the Gospel uses the name without 
explanation as one which his readers would be pre- 
ed to understand. Two extreme views have 
n propounded, and, as frequently happens, the 
truth would seem to lie somewhere between them. 
The first is, that the philosophy of the time had no 
influence whatever on the Prologue to this Gospel, 
and was not kept in view by the writer. In this 
case the name Logos is not regarded as derived 
from the Schools, but as having sprung up solely 
within the Church, in the sense of oratzo =‘ word,’ 
‘revelation.’ But, if we thus exclude the meaning 
ratio and confine it to oratto, we cannot put a 
satisfactory construction on the words é» dpxy 4» 
6 \oyos. For though we may re creation as a 
self-revelation of God, wrought through the Logos, 
who was as Logos at the beginning of the world 
yet if, as we believe, 4» denotes the re-temporal 
existence of Christ, we cannot accept the narrowed 
meaning. It is only as Adyos évdi:dBeros that the 
term can denote His eternal existence before time ; 
and this we find to be an outstanding truth 
in the record of the Logos made flesh. The 
other and Sppoaite view, that the writer merely 
expands and embodies the teaching of Philo, 
is likewise untenable. Even those who deny 
the Johannine authorship must reject it, for 
the two conceptions, if in some respects similar, 
are il essentially at variance. While the idea of 
an Incarnation is utterly destructive of Philo’s 
doctrine of the Logos, it is the central truth of the 
Christian faith that God’s revelation is not com- 
pleted until it is embodied in a human life. On the 
assumption that the Gospel is 8t. John’s, this view 
is incredible. Can we suppose that the disciple 
whom Jesus loved, who drew from the Saviour the 
principles that gave character to his life, who 
ndered deeply and long what he had seen and 
1eard, would have founded his conception of his 
Master on the crude notions of an expiring philo- 
sophy? The matter, then, would seem to stand 
thus: The author derived his view of Christ’s Per- 
son from Christ's life and teaching, and his own 
reflexion upon them, a by the illumination of 
the Holy Spirit. Like St. Paul, he might have 
exp these views independently of any philo- 
sophical system. At the same time he recognized 
in the name and conception of the Logos a suitable 
vehicle for his own ue and adopted it accord- 
ingly. In other words, he recognizes and declares 
that there is a great Truth after which men had 
been thus groping, that there ts a Divinity work- 
ing in the world, as the Greek had faintly per- 
ceived, and that there is need for a revealer of the 
invisible God, as the Jew had come to feel. 

Very noticeable in connexion with St. John’s 
solution of an enigma which had become more and 
more complicated as time went on, is the contrast 
between the firm tread of Scripture and the hesi- 
tating vagaries of the unaided human intellect. 
In the Prologue to this Gospel there is a note of 
certainty, of finality, of quiet confidence, and of 
powerfu uasiveness, which is foreign to Alex- 
andrian theosophist and Jewish Targumist alike. 
The Logos became flesh: in this simple yet mo- 
mentous declaration he conveyed to the world the 
secret of the inner life of the Godhead as he had 
learned it from the Holy Spirit working in the 
soul of one who had been so intimately associated 
with Jesus, and who, more than any other of the 
Apostles, was capable of being animated by the 
mind of the Master. That which he had seen and 
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heard, and which had never faded from his adoring 
consciousness, lie announced to men not only as an 
answer to their problems, but also as the redemption 
of their souls. The two loftiest ideas in OT reve- 
lation are those of Wisdom and the Messiah, and, 
although the Jews had no proper conception of 
this, and latterly even lost the consciousness of it, 
the two ideas were essentially one. It was his 
knowledge of this that enabled St. John to unlock 
the mystery which would yield to no other key. 
To as many as received Him on the footing of His 
being at once the Word and the Anointed of God, 
the Eternal Word gave power to become the sons 
of God. The jarring note in the Evangelist’s 
account of this glorious gospel is the record that 
‘he came unto his own, and his own received him 
not.’ It needed the lurid light of the cross to show 
the harmony and inseparableness of these two 
ideas, and to prove that Christ, as combining in 
His own Person everything ascribed to the Logos 
and the Messiah, is made unto us ‘ wisdom from 
God, and righteousness, and sanctification, and 
redemption’ (1 Co 1”). 

iii, ANGELOLOGY AND DEMONOLOGY. — A. 
ANGELOLOGY.—1. The OT doctrine of angels.— 
There was throughout the East a general belief 
in angels as inhabitants of the spirit-world. In 
the OT these are recognized as spirits intermediate 
between God and man, and acting as the mes- 
sengers and servants of Providence. Their nature, 
while superior to that of man, is not purely 
pe ; their main function is that of executin 
the Divine behests. They are poetically conceiv 
as forming the host of heaven (1 K 22"), who praise 
God in the sanctuary above (Ps 148? 150’), act as 
the ministers of His will (Ps 103”-), attend Him 
when He manifests Himself in His kingly glory 
(Dt 337°; see Driver, ad loc.), and form His retinue 
when He appears for judgment (Ji 3", Zec 14°). 
The mention of the captain of the Lord’s host in 
Jos 5) is too slender a basis for the conclusion 
that the ancient Hebrew regarded the angels 
as an organized celestial hierarchy in which the 
cherubim and seraphim hold their respective ranks. 
Nowhere are the cherubim endowed with independ- 
ent personality; they are only ideal representa- 
tions, varying according to the conception of the 
writers who make mention of them. In like man- 
ner the seraphim of Is 6 seem to be only symbolic 
appearances. There is, however, a very perceptible 
development of angelology in the OT itself. At 
first the LORD God speaks directly to man (Gn 3°) ; 
then He a ey to men through His messengers, 
who are called ‘sons of God’ (Job 1°, Ps 29! 899), 
We have further the conception of the Angel of the 
LORD, who is in some passages identified with J” 
(Gn 18”, cf. with 1915), and in others hypostatically 
distinguished from Him (Gn 247, Zec 14). Whether 
this name is to be applied specifically to one angel 
who represents God's presence, or is to be extended 
to any angel with a special commission, remains 
therefore a. moot point. The doctrine that Israel 
was led by the angel of J” paved the way for the 
belief in angelic guardianship of individuals, which 
some would find in Ps347 91", although it is doubt- 
ful whether these passages contain more than a 

etical expression of trust in a beneficent Provi- 

ence. On the other hand, angels were regarded 
as the instruments of pusement (2S 2416 2 kK 19%, 
Ps 78”), and even the forces of nature came to be 
personified as God’s messengers (Ps 104*). 

Prior to the Exile, with rare exceptions such as 
Is 676, the prophets do not introduce angels, but 
already in the visions of Ezekiel and Zechariah 
they play a prominent part, and the mystio 
number of seven (Ezk 97, Zec 4% °) possibly pointe 
to the hierarchical idea which certainly afterwards 
gained ground (To 125, Rev 87). Ezekiel calls 
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them men; Zechariah calls them both men and 
messengers. By these prophets special prominence 
is also given to one angel who acts as Instructor or 
Interpreter. This is the fruitful germ from which 
has sprung the widespread invocation of angels 
and spirits in the worship of the Christian Church. 
Then, as in modern monastic piety, it appears to 
have arisen from a false conception of God. as reign- 
ing in the remote heaven ; angels were employed 
to bridge the that eae Him from men. 
Zechariah is the first prophet to recognize different 


orders and ranks among the angels (2° 4 3"), 

2. Post - exilic development of angelology on 
Persian lines.—In the post-exilic period, chiefly 
under the Parsi influences brought to bear upon 
the Jews of the Dispersion, the OT doctrine of 
angels underwent a curious and panos pairs de- 
velopment: Not that the Jews adopted wholesale 
the doctrine of Zoroaster either on this or on other 
ponte but the inevitable social and religious in- 

uences amid which many of them lived in con- 
tentment and d not but tell on their 
theology. All the more was this the case that 
Zoroastrianism was in the zenith of its prosperi 
as a religious system, and in many respects indeed, 
as we have seen, was allied to Judaism. In no 
direction did it influence Jewish thought more 
than in the de ent of angelology. Men’s 
minds were strongly attracted to the superhuman, 
and angels were multiplied until was con- 
ceived as governing the world by hosts of these 
‘intermediary beings who concerned themselves 
with the affairs of men with very variousends.’ The 
belief in a regularly ee hierarchy of and 
evil spirits, which c terized the religion of 
Zoroaster, began to be distinct] y reflected, at least 
as to its main features, in the Jewish theology of 
the period. The position reached with regard to 
this whole doctrine in the later Judaism was 
apoereney the result of the Persian conception 
of pure beings who surrounded Ormazd as his 
servants, acting upon the ancient Jewish belief 
that the angels were the messengers of Jehovah’s 
will. Development of the doctrine on Iranian 
lines was facilitated by the general and undefined 
nature of the Heb. angelology. The latter offered 
no bar to the acceptance of an ideal structure 
based upon a common principle; and the religious 
character of the Mazdean doctrine of pure spirits 
gave it the appearance of being the complete form 
of their own more rudimentary belief. In the 
later Jewish literature, accordingly, the angels are 
viewed as a well-organized host, whose recognized 
chiefs (Dn 101%) are admitted into God’s immediate 

resence, and form His secret council (Enoch 14”). 

hey are seven in number (To 125). Three are 
named in Daniel and Tobit, viz. GABRIEL, t.e. ‘man 
of God,’ whose ial function seems to have been 
to communicate Divine revelations (Dn 8 92, Lk 
119); MICHAEL, t.¢. ‘ who is like God?’ the guardi 
of Israel (Dn 10 ™ 12!, Bar 67, cf. 1 Th 4", Jude?, 
Rev 127); and RAPHAEL, #.e. ‘God heals,’ whose 
mission it was to cure disease (To 31’), and to 
present the prayers of the saints before God’s 
throne (To 12%, cf. Zec 1%). Three more are men- 
tioned in 2 (4) Esdras: URIEL, t.¢. ‘God is light’ 
(41); JEREMIEL, te. ‘God huris’ (4%); and PHAL- 
TIEL (the Syriac has Psaltiel, 5'%).° Who was the 
seventh? Is the silence of the pre-Christian Jewish 
literature on this point merely accidental, or was 
J” Himself reckoned the first of the seven arch- 
was the chief of the seven 


Gc 207 (Uriel, Raphael, Raguel, Michael, Sariel, 
a 

t These are called (1) Vohu-Mané = ‘the good mind’; (2) 
asha-vahista=‘ the highest holiness’; (8) Khshathra-vairya = 
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been alien to all Jewish tradition to compare 
Ormazd or any of the archangels with J*. To 
them He was far above, and of another nature than, 
angels or archangels, who were only His servants. 
They borrowed the idea of the seven ams nds, 
and made them the chiefs of the heavenly host; 
but they regarded them, their chief included, as 
beings entirely subordinate to J”. 

The Persian influence is seen so far in the pro- 
nounced angelology of the Book of Daniel. hat 
is new here is that angels, who are designated 
‘watchers’ (~ry. In vy is Grecized into efp, 
but Aq. and Symm. render éypifyopos), have recog- 
nized princes with particular names, whereas in 
ancient Israel none of the angels were known by 
proper names. The angel in Jg 13% refuses to 
tell his name. That the names of the angels 
ascenderunt in manu Israelis ex lone* is 
expressly acknowledged by the Rabbins them- 
selves. It is also taught in Daniel that the 
nations have their own special Haas spirits, 
who fight actively in their behalf (1 ). This 
identification of particular angels with different 
nations carries us a step further than the inter- 
cession of the angels in Zechariah’s first vision. 
There is also in Daniel a further development of 
the former prophet’s vision of a hierarchy among 
the angels; they are classified in categories, of 
which each has particular functions. 

But it is in the Apocryphal writings that we 
discern the full strength of the Persian influence. 
The great Books of Sirach and Wisdom have little 
or nothing to say about angels. Judith speaks of 
none, and 1 Mac. refers only once to the destroy- 
ing angel (7). In Baruch also there is but a single 
reference to the subject (67). The other books, 
and mainly 2 (4) Eedras, Tobit, and 2 Mac., are 
our sources. The most important ge, and 
one which formed the groundwork, so to speak, 
of many subsequent delineations of man’s relation 
to the spirit-world, is To 12!*-15 (cf. Rev 8*): ‘When 
thou didst pray, and Sarah thy daughter-in-law, I 
did bring the memorial of your prayer before the 
Holy One: and when thou didst bury the dead, I was 
with thee likewise. ... d now God did send 
me to heal thee and Sarah thy daughter-in-law. 
I am Raphael, one of the seven holy angels, which 
present the prayers of the saints, and go in before 
the glory of the Holy One.’ This e teaches 
still more clearly than the Books of Zechariah and 
Daniel that there is a distinction of rank among 
the angels. Raphael is one of seven who stand in 
the immediate presence of God; from Lk 1 and 
Rev 8? we learn that Gabriel was also a member 
of Tobit’s heptarchy. This idea, which was prob- 
ably taken from the customs of Oriental 
where dignitaries were wont to gather round the 
throne, and which at all events had been embodied 
in the religion of Zoroaster, attains great promi- 
nence in the Jewish A yptic literature. In 
spite of the weighty authority of A. B. Davidson, 
who observes, ‘The number seven already appears 
in Ezk 9%, and there is no need to refer it to Persian 
influence’ (art. ANGELS in vol. i), it is difficult 
to resist the conviction that the seven amshas- 
pands or P inces of light se the seven Jewish 
archangels. So Winer, RWB, art. ‘ Engel’; Ewald, 
HI v. p. 185; Nicolas, Des Doctrines Religieuses des 
Juifs; Cheyne, OP p. 335. At the same time there 
is no reason to suppose that the entire scheme of 
the supersensible world elaborated in the Avesta 
became part of the creed of Judaism. While the 
Persian influence is traceable, and while there are 
general points of resemblance in the angelology of 


oot vernment’; (4) Spenta-armaiti = ‘meek piety’; ¢} 
aurvatat = ‘perfection’; (6) Ameret&t = ‘immortality’; 
Ahura-mazda =‘ the supreme god himeelf.’ 

* Jerus. Talmud, Résh-hashand, p. 56 
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the two there is nothing like absolute 
identity. It is further implied in the passage 
under review, that according to their position in 
this hierarchy particular functions are ormed 
by particular angels. The great business of ‘the 
seven’ is to ‘ present the prayers of the sainta.’ It 
seems to follow from this that the prayers of the 
pious are directed to the angels for this purpose; 
compare, on the other hand, Rev 22. Another 
belief, clearly reflected in Tobit, is that some angels 
are charged with the protection of individual men : 
he angel shall go with him, and nes souney 
shall be prospered, and he shall return safe an 
oe (5) ‘ Gone ’ is here evidently not coor 
ive of the angel’s character as opposed to e 
angels, but to iis office of wastdianahip in keeping 
with the statement of v.% ‘God . . . shall rosper 
yout journey ; and may his angel go with you.’ 
he faraclitee thought of the superhuman powers, 
not as good and evil but as benevolent or anta- 

onistic. If the idea of angelic guardianship of 
individual men appears at in the OT (Ps 34? 
9121), it does so in a far less definite shape than 
here. In NT times, on the other hand, this belief 
seems to have been quite current (Ac 12%). An 
interesting example of ita recurrence in modern 
literature is found in Lessing’s Nathan der Weise, 
where Recha, Nathan’s adopted daughter, is made 
to say— 

"a ea 
on Angesicht zu : 
Und metnan oe 

The same idea was extended to nations and armies 
(Dn 12}, 2 Mac 11° 15%). Indeed we find in 2 Mac. 
almost a repetition of the old Roman legend of 
Castor and Pollux mounted on white steeds and 
appearing at the head of the Jewish armies (3™@-). 
A somewhat similar tale is told in 10™-, where 
five such ‘men’ appear, ‘two of them leading on 
the Jews.’ on 15% ae yee eee is Po adbeast 
as praying for ‘a an rrify the enemy, 
and in vi the Jews are Seacnbed as havin lean 
‘made exceeding glad by the manifestation of 
God.’ This idea as appre to nations seems to 
underlie the Heb. text followed by the LXX trans- 
lator of Dt 32° ‘The Most High set the bounds 
of the ove according to the number of the 
angels of G ’ (Sw 33) instead of ‘sons of Israel’ 
(Swe 32). Perhaps also Ben Sira may have had 
the angels in view when he wrote: ‘For every 
nation he appointed a ruler’ (Sir 17?"). 

3. Conception of elemental angels wm post-can- 
onical Jewish literature. — Allusion has already 
been made to the personification of the forces of 
nature in the OT. The same tendency showed 
itself later in the conception of the elemental 
angels. Sir 39": speaks of ‘fire and hail, and 
famine and death; teeth of wild beasts, and 
scorpions and adders’ as ‘spirita (rvejuara) that 
are created for vengeance.’ Although these are 
not angels, they are said to rejoice in executing 
God’s conmandment, and the language used by the 
writer certainly prepared the way for the intro- 
duction into Palestine of the Gr. idea of attributing 
to every se te thing ite daluwr or angel. In 
the Book of Enoch, the sea, the hoar frost, the 
snow, the mist, the dew, and the rain,—each has 
ite special spirit (60'-), This idea is still further 
develo in the Book of Jubilees (B.C. 135-105) ; 
the different elements are represented as each con- 
taining a spirit, and this in its angel, so that 
it becomes possible to of the angels of the 
fire - spirit, the wind-spirit, etc. The fullest de- 
velopment, however, of the tendency in question is 
found in the Tar Thus in that of Jonathan 
the pestilence of Hab 3° becomes the angel of death. 
That even abstract conceptions had their angels 
bound up with them appears, ¢.g., from the state- 
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ment of the Testament of Benjamin that the souls of 
the virtuous are led by the angel of peace (4yyedos 
rhs elphrns). ; 

To sum up. The Jewish people, under the in- 
fluence of what they saw in the religion of Zoro- 
aster, formulated their doctrine of angels with 
more precision than they had done previously. 
ae ara was this the case with regard to these 
points: (1) the angels as a whole were conceived 
as forming a celestial hierarchy with seven princes; 
(2) those angels who acted as intermediaries be- 
tween heaven and earth were designated by proper 
names; (3) the Jews began to follow the custom 
(which, however, was no less Greek than Persian) 
of peopling the whole world with angels, and of 
giving to every man his own protecting spirit or 

aluwy; (4) they formed the conception of the 
elemental angels. 

4. Doctrine of angels as held by the Essenes and 
by Philo.—That the Jewish angelology had not 
reached its full development even at the beginning 
of the Christian era is evident from the fact that 
@ cardinal point in it, viz. the doctrine propounded 
in the Talmud and the Targums ing the 
création of angels on the second day of the creation 
of the world, is entirely absent from the NT as 
well as from the later pre-Christian Jewish writ- 
ings. The same conclusion is pointed to by the 
vagueness in several respects (¢.g. in the exact 
division of angelic tasks, and in the varying names 
given to the last three archangels) of the angel- 
ology of the two centuries before Christ, which 
seems to have been a product of popular imagina- 
tion rather than the deliberate teaching of the 
Rabbis. The Palestinian and Babylonian Jew 
was, however, quite satisfied with an angelology 
which not only supplied some tangible link between 
him and the Deity, but also afforded the comfort- 
able assurance that in heaven his destinies were 
watched over by the accredited commissioners 
of J”. It was otherwise with the Jews of Alex- 


andria and the Essenes, who were concerned with 


the speculative rather than the practical, and with 
whom the doctrine of angels took the form of a 
theory of cosmic powers. By the latter sect the 
popular belief in angels was spiritualized into an 
esoteric system, in which the angels were only 
metaphorically the servants and messengers of 
God; in reality they were descending grades of 
being, differing in purity and in power in propor- 
tion to their distance from the First Cause, of 
which they were all emanations. It was the 
privucke of the initiated to be informed as to the 

istinctive names of this graduated series of spirits, 
and of the relations in which they stood to the 
whole and to one another. Any one admitted to 
their sect had to take an oath that he would 
‘equally preserve’ their peculiar books and the 
names of the angels (Jos. BJ I. viii. 7). In all 
this we see the allegorizing and Gnostio tendency 
already at work. 

Philo’s doctrine of angels, although much akin 
to that of the Essenes, bore the peculiar stamp 
of its birthplace. It was a Platonized version of 
the ancient Hebrew beliefs. The latter formed, 
indeed, the common basis of both the Palestinian 
and the Alexandrian angelology; the differences 
in the developed products were due to the fact 
that in the one case Zoroastrian, and in the other 
Platonic, influences were at work. According to 
Philo, the angels are incorporeal beings who in- 
habit the air, and are in number equal to the stars. 
They are comprehended in two main divisions— 
the inferior angels, who dwell nearest to the earth 
and are capable of descending into human bodies ; 
and the higher and purer intelligences Dsye 
Ideas), whose habitat is the upper regions of the 
air. It is through the latter that God, who as the 
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perfect Being cannot enter into relations with 
corruptible matter, communicates with the uni- 
verse. These intermediaries, whose action is purely 
spiritual, Philo identifies not only with the Pla- 
tonic Ideas and Stoic Forces, but with the Demons 
of the Greeks and the Angels of the Jews. Their 
function is to execute the commands of the Most 
High, and to protect and direct the souls of good 
men. Among the infinite variety of the powers 
two are supreme—goodness and might. It must 
be said, however, that Philo has no clear-cut con- 
ception of these mediating forces. At times he 
speaks as if they were mere abstractions, at other 
times as if they were persons. But this is the 
necessary result of the premises from which he 
starts. As the media by which He works in the 
world His Ideas must be inseparable from God ; 
while at the same time, on the assumption of His 
aloofness from the world, they must rank as 
independent entities. 

5. Denial of angels by the Sadducees.—In certain 

uarters, however, during the post-exilic period 
the doctrine of angels seems to have met with 
entire rejection. The position of the Samaritans 
is not quite clear, but at all events they had a 
doctrine of angels, and in this respect differed from 
the Sadducees, who maintained that ‘ there is no re- 
surrection, neither angel, nor spirit’ (Ac 23°). This 
is so far ha aploa by Josephus, who says that 
according to the teaching of the Sadducees the soul 
dies with the body (Ané. xviil. i. 4). How much 
does this denial of angels by the Sadducees imply ? 
It is possible that they only rejected the oral 
Pharisaic tradition and the developed angelology 
of their day, while accepting the written Scr 
tures and a rationalistic interpretation of the 
old angelophanies. Yet they were evidently pure 
materialista, and repudiated the idea of a future 
life. It does seem strange that they should never- 
theless have believed in God; but their God w 
like the deities of Epicureaniam, entirely se ted 
from the world. In their view the present life was 
complete in itself, and man had no future judg- 
ment to face. As adherents of the Epicurean 
philosophy, they could not accept either the doo- 
trine of a future life, or the Jewish angelolo 
which poewalated & spirit-world created by God, 
and judged by Him. 

B. DEMONOLOGY.—1. The as reflected 
in the earlier OT literature.—The development in 
demonology is still more marked than that of 
angelology. Among the ancient Hebrews the 
belief in evil spirits seems to have been of the 
most rudimentary description, hardly amounting 
to more than a vague popular superstition. The 
data furnished by the earlier OT literature is ex- 
tremely meagre. Ruins and waste places were 
peopled with weird spectres (s¢‘trim), including a 
night-monster, Lilith, who was specially danger- 
ous to infants (Is 13" 3414). Mental disease was 
attributed to the malign influence of evil spirits, 
but in such cases the evil spirit is said to have 
proceeded from the LoRD (1S 16%). As His Pro- 
vidence comprehended alike the evil and the good 
(1S 2%, Ps 78), there was really no place for 
demons viewed as the source of evil. The shédim 
of Dt 32’ and Ps 106, though illegitimate objects 
of worship, are not in OT the noxious spirits which 
they became in the later Judaism, and the story 
of the serpent in Gn 3!’ is not elsewhere alluded 
to in any pre-exilic writing. If the belief in evil 
spirits can be said to have existed in Israel before 
the Exile, it certainly was not in the widespread 


* Although these passages are probably exilic, and coloured 
by Babylonian influence, the mention of jackals and other 
animals in connexion with the s&trim warrants the conclusion 
that demons were supposed to dwell in all those animals which 
baunt the solitary waste. 
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form which it afterwards assumed. Although 
those in reters who have detected a personal 
being in Az&zel (=(?) ‘God strengthens,’ Lv 16*) 
are probably right, in view of the fact that Jehovah 
receives the one and Az&zel the other, it does 
not follow that the conception of the latter arose 
at an early date in Heb. history. It is probable 
that the Priestly Code is not of Mosaic origin, and 
that this allusion to the ritual of the sca 
belongs to post-exilic times. There is no su 
quent mention of Azdzel in OT, although he re- 
7 tie in the Book of Enoch as a leader of the 
(fallen) angels. Cheyne (‘ Azfzel’ in Encyc. Bidl.) 
thinks he was ‘a personal angel substituted for the 
crowd of sé‘ir¢m (or earth-demons) to whom the 
people sacrificed ; just as the scapegoat was the sub- 
stitute for the sacrificial victims." However this 
may be, it is clear that he was regarded as in some 
sense antagonistic to J”; and that the conception 
of him, if not identical with that of Satan, as 
Origen (c. Cels. vi. 305) and others have supposed, 
— at least a step in the direction of that of the 
evil. 

2. The Satan of Job, Zechariah, the Chronicler, 
and the Sumit of Enoch.—In the Prologue to 
Job we have the first trace of the Satan or Adver- 
sary, t.c. the angel whose function it is to act as 
Accuser and to execute God’s p of judg- 
ment. Asa member of God’s council (1°) he stands 
in contrast to those angels whose ministry is con- 
cerned with errands of mercy, but while an angel 
of evil he is not in his own nature an evil a 
Although showing a trons disinclination to be- 
lieve in human virtue, he does not in Job, as in 
Jude, contend with God; he is content to act by 
His permission. But while he is not here repre- 
sented as an evil spirit, he is yet on the way which 
led later to his being so conceived. He performs 
his task with a too evident relish, and instigates 
God against Job (2°). It is still a question amon 
critics whether the k of Job is pre-exilic, bu 
the other OT writings in which the word Satan 
is used to denote this minister of God undoubt- 
edly belong to the Jewish period. In Zec 3+? 
he appears as the pitiless accuser whom J” repels. 
The cruel and malicious way in which he exercises 
his office against the broken-down Church of the 
Restoration calls forth the rebuke of Divine grace. 
Here there is an approach to the conception of him 
as an evil spirit, without his being regarded, how- 
ever, as an embodiment of all evil; he is still God’s 
servant. In 1 Ch 21! Satan is used without the 
article as the distinctive designation of the spirit 
who stands up against Israel as their enemy. It 
is at his instigation that David numbers the 
an act ascribed in earlier times to J” (2S 241). The 
pose y of such an interchange is owing to the 

act that in either case the angel who tempts David 
is the minister of J”. Angels are but the ministers 
of His will. Even to the ‘lying spirit ’ mentioned 
in 2 Ch 187! we are not to ascribe an evil character. 
That e does not prove that at this stage 
evil spirits were not only believed in, but viewed 
as having power to ‘ possess’ individual men. The 
spirit who misled the infatuated Ahab is Jehovah’s 
messenger, and goes forth from His immediate 
resence. In the Satan of Zechariah and the 

hronicler, then, even more than in that of Job, 
there seems to be some approach to the conception 
of an evil spirit. At the same time he has not. yet 
become an actual demon. The period was one of 
transition: foreign influences were at work among 
the Pal. and Bab. Jews, and primitive Semitic 
beliefs were undergoing a process of transforma- 
tion. Thus in the earlier post-exilic age Satan 
was neither a Heb. angel pure and simple, nor & 
Jewish demon of the developed type familiar to us 
in NT. Later, in the Simslitudes of the Book of 
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Enoch, written, according to Charles, B.c. 95-80, 
he appears as ruler of the angels whom he has 
made subject to him (54°, cf. Mt 12**-). These, 
who are designated Satans, have access to heaven, 
but are subject to the Lord of spirits (407). Like 
those of Satan in NT, their functions are tempting 
(69* 6 cf. Mt 41*-, Lk 22%), noone cf. Rev 
121°), and punishing (53° 56}, cf. 1 5). It was 
long before Satan came to be conceived in Pales- 
tine as Beelzebub, or prince of devils. There is, in 
fact, a strange reticence regarding the existence 
and nature of Satan in the literature of the period 
between the Testaments. He is not mentioned in 
the Apocrypha (Satan being most probably used in 
Sir 21” merely in the general sense of adversary) 
or by Josephus. There is not, however, the same 
silence with regard to demons. Under the influ- 
ence of Mazdeism a more concrete form was given 
to floating Semitic superstitions about evil spirite. 
Not that this influence went very rage for Persian 
d neem could not seriously affect Hebrew mono- 
theism. 


It is a moot point whether the conception of Satan may not 
have been taken over from the Persians. This is denied by 
many scholars, e.g. Oehler, who maintains that ‘the Satan of 
the OT is devoid of essential characteristics which must be pres- 
ent to justify a comparison with Ahriman’ (OT Theol. ii. p. 291, 
Eng. tr.). So also Renan. Cheyne thinks it ‘a matter for argu- 
ment. t who can fail to see that the Satan of the Book of 
Revelation is the fellow of Ahriman?’ (OP, p. 282) G. A. 
Smith, while admitting the difficulty of the question, ranges 
himeelf on the negative side (The we Prophets, ii. p. 319). 
According to Wellhausen, however,—who thinks that ‘the 
influence of Parsism upon Judaism was not 80 oe as is 
usually assumed ,’—‘ Satan has some relation to old Hebrew con- 
ceptions (1 K xxii.), but nevertheless is essentially the product 
of Zoroastrian dualism’ (art. ‘Israel’ in Encyc. Brit.). Bruce 
suggests that the divergence of 1 Ch 21! from 28 24}, referred 
to above, may have been due to a feeling on the part of the 
Chronicler, begotten of Iranian influence, that temptation was 
no fit work of God (The Moral Order of the World, p. 63). The 
influence of the Persian dualism, which represents Ahriman as 
the antagonist of Ormazd, may also bly be reflected in 
Zec %. Here Satan appears as accuser of Joshua the high priest, 
stan‘ling, as was customary upon such occasions, at his right 
hand (Ps 1095). The rebuke administered to him exactly coin- 
cides with that of Jude, where Michael the archangel is said 
to have disputed with him about the burial of Moses. It is, 
however, doubtful whether in Zec. Satan is not used merely in 
the general sense of the Adversary; the occurrence of the 
article seems to preclude the view that we have here a regular 
proper name as in 1Ch 211, In the art. ZoroasrRianism in 
vol. iv., J. H. Moulton, while characterizing as ‘abeurd’ the idea 
that Satan was borrowed from Angra Mainyu, is ready to concede 
that ‘the ranking of demons and the elevation of one spirit to 
their head may have been stimulated by Parsism.’ This writer 
also allows that ‘the abandonment of earlier ideas, like Azizel 
and the serpent’ ‘in favour of the Satan,’ is to be ascribed to 
Persian influence. See, further, art. Satax in vol. iv. 


3. The doctrine of evil spirits in the Apocrypha 
and in the writings of Josephus.—Although the 
Apocrypha ey focing of Satan (unless Wis 2*, 
on which see below, refers to him), they clearly 
teach the doctrine of dayuéna or evi irits. 
These are not angels, nor, apparently, allen 
angels. They have baled to plague and even 
slay men, but can be driven away by igation, 
and bound by the angels. Asmodzus is repre- 
sented in To 6 as being in love with Sarah, 
daughter of Raguel, and as having killed in succes- 
sion seven unfortunate men to whom she had been 
married (3°). The angel Raphael advises Tobias 
the son of Tobit to her, and provides him 
with a charm, in the shape of the heart and liver 
of a fish thrown upon the ashes of incense, to drive 
away the demon. The smell causes the evil spirit 
to flee into Egypt, where he is bound by Raphael 
(8'3). If all the other spirits were like this one, 
they must have had bodies, and must have been 
inferior in power to the angels. The writer of 
the Book of Tobit was evidently uainted 
with Mesopotamia, and therefore with the Per- 
sian demonology, which is reflected in his work, 
although not to the extent of representing the 
demon as a rival power to that of G He stops 
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short of actual dualism. The author of 1 Mac., 
speaking of the Akra or citadel which was the 
headquarters of the Syrian ison, describes it as 
“an evil adversary (é:d48oAos) to Israel,’ +6. ‘an 
adversary or devil in stone’; but this simply re- 
flects the popular conception of the devil as hostile 
to God’s true nate Yee 

Josephus, though silent as to Satan, has a good 
deal to say about evil spirits, and we may fairly 
take his views as those current in his time. His 
theory is that demons are the spirits of wicked 
men departed, who enter into the living and kill 
them unless they can obtain deliverance (BJ VIL 
vi. 3). The art of exorcizing evil spirits is alse 
known to him. By the use of certain incantations, 
and especially by the application to the nostrils of 
the demoniac of a fire-coloured root called darras, 
which grew near the fortress of Macheerus, the 
demon can be sl Josephus speaks of this 
as the discovery of Solomon, and says he saw one 
Eleazar releasing demoniacs in this fashion (Ant. 
VIII. ii. 5). He gravely affirms that great care must 
be exercised in the handling of this root, otherwise 
fatal consequences will follow. On the soil being 
removed, it may, however, be safely taken by tyin 
a dog to it ; as soon as the dog moves, it dies, bu 
a tama been rendered innocuous (BJ VIL 
Vi. 


). ‘ ; 

4, Demonology of the Alexandrian Jews.—If the 
Pal. demonology of the two centuries preceding 
the fall of Jerusalem be characterized by an _ele- 
ment of triviality, that of the Alexandrian Jews 
is marked by one of vague generality. In the 
LXX heathen gods are uniformly demons, and not 
merely nonentities as in the Heb. text. The same 
view is taken by the Alexandrian author of Bar 
3°-5°, who in his hatred of idolatry charges the 
Israelites with having sacrificed to devils and not 
to God (47). In the k of Wisdom the subject 
is dealt with on a higher plane of thought. ‘ 
created man for incorruption, and made him an 
image of his own proper being; but by the envy 
of the devil death entered into the world, and the 
that are of his portion make trial thereof’ (2™-), 
This is interesting as being the first clear allusion 
in Jewish literature to the narrative of the Fall as 
told in Genesis. It is also a Bhiloporhy of the 
history, for it ‘substitutes a personal devil for the 
serpent,’ and is, moreover, a tolerably precise state- 
ment of the doctrine of original sin. But itis only 
& a that the writer makes to the 
subject ; he does not return to it, and his views do 
not reap in other writings of the Alexandrian 
Jews. Philo, who makes only a single reference 
to evil spirits as exciting impure desires in man, 
adopts another explanation of the Fall (de Gig. 4). 
Yet the recurrence of this view in Rev 12’, and its 
acceptance by Christian theologians, show that it 
sachs had its pea esata of — 

5. Pronounced developmen. demonology in the 
Jewish pseudepigrapha.—In the Jewish pseudepi- 

pha, highly composite works containing many 
Christian elements, and ranging over one or twe 
centuries before and after the Christian era, much 
light is thrown upon the development of demon- 
ology. These writings embody a mass of hetero- 

neous material which had considerable influence 
in shaping NT doctrines, and in no direction is 
ae arenes me marked oo in i i comen 
ology. e only demon named in the Apocrypha 
is Romioleus (To 3® 27), but in the pseudepigrapha 
we meet with many others. Beliar, probably the 
Belial of 2 Co 6°, appears in the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, in the Sibylline Oracles (2!*), 
and in the Ascension of Isaiah (4*) as the Anti- 
christ. The latter work further describes him as 
the ruler of the world (1® 2*), which will be the 
scene of his manifestation (4*). In the Book of 
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Enoch, which seems to embrace all the super- 
stitions of the period, a list is given of the chief of 
the demons to the number of eighteen (6), and 
another of (evil) ‘angels’ to the number of twenty 
(so the Greek text of 697), followed by a further 
enumeration of their chiefs, with an account of the 
particular direction in which each showed himself 
active. In both instances the leader of the demons 
is Semjfiz&. No place is given in either of the lists 
(which belong to different sections of the work, and 
differ considerably from each other) to Asmodseus, 
or to Sammael, who figures in the Ascension of 
Isaiah as ruling in the firmament along with Beliar 
(4° 78), and in the Taryum of Jonathan as the angel 
of death (Gn 3°). It was he who tempted ve 
(Jalkut Shim. ‘ Beresh.’ 25). As the special foe of 
Israel he was the counterpart of Michael (Shem 
rabba 18). 

In Enoch 16! the demons are spoken of as the 
disembodied spirits of the giants, who were the 
progeny of the fallen angels and the daughters of 
men, and who will carry on their work of moral 
ruin upon the earth unpunished till the final judg- 
ment (cf. Mt 12% and 8” ‘Art thon come hither 
to torment us before the time?’). This is clearly 
a legendary expansion of Gn 6? 4, which, however, 
says nothing about a fall of angels, and nothing 
condemnatory of the love shown by the sons of 
the Elohim for the daughters of men. The Heb. 
tradition, which was not without ite analogies in 
pagan mythologies, arose naturally enough in an 
age in which no surprise was felt at the fact of 
familiar relations between God and men. It is 
not easy to trace the process by which the narra- 
tive of Genesis was gradually metamorphosed into 
the legend of the Book of Enoch; but by the time 
when the LXX translation was made there was 
apparently a disposition to look askance upon the 
union of the sons of God with the daughters of 
men. This seems the most natural explanation of 
the curious everyone by which in that translation 
the simple fact of the existence of giants gives way 
to the representation of the giants as the offsprin 
of that union. This theory once accepted, it woul 
then be an easy enough deduction from it that such 
a relationship was a blot upon angelic sanctity. 
M. Nicolas (Des Doctrines Religieuses des Juipr, 
p. 264f.) thinks that the legend of the fall of angels 
and of their transformation into demons, as well 
as the Book of Enoch itself, originated among the 
Pharisaic and ascetic Jews who gathered round the 
temple of Leontopolis in Egypt during the high- 

riesthood of OniasIv. But this view, of course, 
involves the assumption that the Book of Enoch 
was originally written in Greek, whereas according 
to Ewald and more recent authorities (e.g. Charles, 
The Book of Enoch, Pp. 21 f.) it is a Pal. composition 
with a Heb. original. 

C. THE RELATION OF THE RELIGIOUS Con. 
SCIOUSNESS OF OUR LORD TO THE CURRENT 
BELIEFS ABOUT ANGELS AND DEMONS.—We can 
only briefly touch upon this question, as the dis- 
cussion properly belongs to NT theology. 

It is remarkable that Jesus added nothing to 
the doctrine of angels. He certainly used it as it 
existed for the advancement of His own purposes, 
but He nowhere demands faith in angels as neces- 
sary to discipleship. In this respect both Judaism 
and Christianity are distinguished from the re- 
ligion of Islam. Can we conclude, then, that 
Jesus made use of angels merely in the way of 
symbolism? Or does not such a saying as this 
compel us to the opposite conclusion: ‘Take heed 
that ye despise not one of these little ones; for I 
ay unto you, That in heaven their angels do always 
behold the face of my Father which is in heaven’? 
(Mt 18?°). Geneon te it is used with a certain poetic 
freedom, an angelology is clearly implied in the NT. 
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The popular belief in Satan and demons is no- 
where assailed by our Lord. It may be that this 
did not lie to His hand as the herald of the heavenly 
kingdom. Butdid Heacceptit? If He had meant 
to lay stress upon the ity of the idea, would 
He have used it so exclusively in figure or parable 
a ne sain pt rile to a e seapnecd of oo 
anthropological, physiological, psychological, an 
theolo eal) involved, the sabiest is admittedly 
full of ditticulty, and it seems equally perilous 
either to try to explain it away or to dogmatize 
upon it. It comes out strongly in NT writings, 
yet not in such a way, perhaps, as to make it 
eee to formulate any very definite doctrine. 

chenkel and theologians of his school maintain 
that the belief in Satan and demons in NT litera- 
ture is only the reflex of the popular Jewish 
belief produced through foreign influences, but 
already more or less given up by the educated 
classes of the period, and that it is therefore no 
peculiar product of the Christian idea. The diffi- 
culty presses most in connexion with the frequent 
cases of casting out demons recorded in the 
Synoptic Gospels. How are they to be explained? 

e theologians referred to do so on the Accom- 
modation Theory, which men like Pressensé again 
have always consistently rejected; others would 
explain them psychologically, and diagnose them 
as cases of delirium or insanity; Schleiermacher 
and Matthew Arnold speak of the power of a 
dominant will over a crushed spirit; stricter 
pietists have clung to the literal doctrine of exter- 
nal evil spirits ; Keim has put forward the theory 
that Christ freed an enslaved self - consciousness 
from the morbid dispositions engendered by super- 
stition; Bruce attributes the confession of the 
Messiah by the demoniacs to the prevalence of 
the Messianic hope, and its special sway over 
shattered minds. cpa to a recent writer, 
the demonic possession recorded in NT is genuine, 
and has as its distinctive features (1) insanity or 
mental disease of some sort, forming the natural 
element ; (2) the confession of Jesus as Messiah, 
forming the supernatural element (Alexander, 
Demonic Possession in NT, pp. 121, 150). The 
presence of the latter element is the criterion of 
real demonic possession, which was a counter- 
movement on the part of the powers of evil to the 
Incarnation. In this way only three typical cases 
occur—those of the demoniacs of Capernaum (Mt 
92% Lk 114) and Gerasa (Mt 8®@, Mk 5'©) and 
the youth at the Transfiguration -hill, and the 
sufferers are regarded as having been the victims 
of epileptic insanity, acute mania, and epileptic 
idiocy respectively. Interesting and able as is 
this writer’s treatment of the subject, he has not 


proved his case, and the last word upon the 


povew has not yet been spoken. There is per- 
aps no satisfactory middle ground between ‘the 
view that what Christ accepted must be true, and 
that which sees in His attitude to demonic ace 
session a particular example of Kenosis.’ Three — 
things seem clear—({1) Jesus recognizes a Satanic 
activity and a Satanic mastery over the ; 
(2) He usually reduces the legions of devils com- 
monly believed in to a single Satanic being, though 
in one passage (Mt 12 || Lk 11%) He speaks about 
the unclean spirit taking with him seven other 
spirits more wicked than himself (the question 
arises here, If we accept the personality of the 
devil, must we also believe in his angels?) ; (3) He 
conceives the relation of Satan to man as & mo 
one, and so gives to the whole doctrine an ethical 
is. From this standpoint there is a good deal 

to be said for the ancient view that there 1s a 
possession bound up with moral obliquity. 

iv. ANTHROPOLOGY.—The development in regard 
to the doctrine of man is not so remarkable. Is 
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general we find just the OT anthropology in the 
Apocrypha, though it is in some respects stated 
with greater precision and clearness. On one or 
two important points, however, there is a distinct 
deviation from the OT position. 

1. Psychological nature of man.—As to his nature 
and origin, man is a creature of God, consisting of 
soul and body. There seems to be no distinction 
made between rveiua and uy}; at all events there 
is no trichotomy. The fullest conception of man’s 
personality is found in the Book of Wisdom ; but, 
although on some other points the phraseology of 
that book is distinctly of a Platonic cast, it nowhere 
adopts Plato’s doctrine of a tripartite nature in man, 
15" being only an apparent exception. This is the 
more remarkable in that it was the accepted theory 
of the Alexandrian school, and became one of the 
tenets of Philo (de Somn. i. 22) and of Josephus 
(Ant. 1. i. 12). But we have here only one instance 
out of several in which the writer shows his inde- 
pendence of the Hellenistic philosophy; he can 
apply it on occasion to the kernel of OT dogma 
with very fruitful results, but he is not its slave. 
His position as to the derivation of the human 
soul is that of creationism, not traducianism. The 
spiritual ego, which is distinct from the body, 
comes directly from God, and attaches itself to 
the body at birth. But at this point we meet 
with a real variation from OT doctrine. Our 
author teaches the pre-existence of the human 
soul. When good, it enters an undefiled body 
(8'%-), Some dispute this interpretation of the 

assage, but the influence of Gr. philosophy is 
undoubtedly traceable here, as also in the her 
statement that the body is only an ‘earthly frame’ 
for the mind (voids, 95). The soul is temporarily 
lent to the body, which must after a brief space 
restore it and then return to dust (15°). Here the 
Jewish doctrine of the resurrection of the body is 
abandoned in favour of the Gr. conception of the 
immortality of the soul. The writer’s ideas of 
re-existence and dualism are borrowed from the 
Pythagorean and Platonic doctrines respectively. 
ith re to pre-existence, we may compare the 
disciples’ question in Jn 9? ‘Who did sin, this man 
or his parents, that he was born blind?’ This re- 
mained for long the main prop of the pre-existence 
doctrine, and it shows how readily uneducated 
pus must have picked up ey philosophical 
octrines which did not seem directly to clash with 
sacred religious customs. One of the alternatives 
here is, of course, that possibly the man had sinned 
before his birth. Viewed in the light of the sub- 
sequent remark to the man himself, ‘Thou wast 
altogether born in sins,’ this seems incapable of 
explanation except on the theory that there had 
become visible in this way the punishment of sin 
committed in a pre-existent state. The saying is 
trobably to be traced to the influence of the 
enes, who in spite of their exclusiveness com- 
manded the reverence of the populace as strict 
moralists, and as a secret order representing the 
occult and mysterious. At all events, it shows 
how deeply foreign views had imprinted them- 
selves on the Jewish theology of the time, and 
that with regard to anthropo ogy as well as other 
doctrines. In the attempt to solve the perennial 
riddle, What is man? the dualistic theory lies 
midway between the two extremes of materialism 
and pantheism. But, while dualism is right as to 
the combination in man’s nature of the animal and 
the spiritual, it settles nothing as to the union of 
those two elements. On this point, indeed, the Gr. 
philosophers, and after them the Gnostics, indulge 
in the wildest speculations. Sense is made to take 
the place of sin, and the body is viewed as in iteelf 
evil, seeing it originates from a principle opposed 
to the Divine element in the human spirit. In 
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contrast to this the Jewish anthropology as em- 
bodied in the OT taught the creation of man, of 
his body, and his soul, by an act of the Divine 
will (Gn 1™ [P] 2? [J]). Pre-existence is nowhere 
taught in the OT, Ps 13915, which is perhaps the 
nearest approach to it, being simply a poetic de- 
scription of growth in the womb. That in the 
centuries immediately preceding the Christian era 
the scriptural doctrine was seriously endangered 
from the side of pheculntive philosophy, is clear 
from the Book of Wisdom itself. According to 
Langen, the writer does no more than clothe 
genuine Jewish doctrine in a Gr. dress, thereby 
establishing it with a precision corresponding to 
the danger it had to meet; but, in view of his 
position with regard to pre-existence and dualism, 
the statement requires modification. In connexion 
with the latter point it should be noted that if in 
95, influenced by the Platonic idea that the body 
is the soul’s prison, the author means that the 
body led man into sin, he ascribes this in another 
pa to the envy of the devil (2*). The most 
probable explanation of this divergence appears 
to be that he was trying to find a via etia be- 
tween philosophy and Scripture. 

Although the work is considerably under the 
influence of Hellenism, the doctrine of creationism 
is traceable in 4 Mac. (13), where God is spoken of 
as giving their souls to men. The reverse is the 
case with Enoch, and yet trichotomy is taught in 
at least one ge (675). The expressions of 
Josephus on this subject are vague and even con- 
tradictory (Ant. 1. i. 2, BJ Vil. viii. 7). His de- 
scription of the soul as a pare of godhead (soipa 
Geos) is only his way of affirming its likeness to 
God, and is not to be interpreted pantheistically ; 
it is evidently used to emphasize the contrast be- 
tween the perishable material body and the im- 
mortal soul. He is at one with Platonic dualism 
in maintaining the unsuitability of the union of 
spirit and matter in one body, and, although he 
nowhere expressly adopts the view of the Essences, 
it is doubtful whether he contemplates a bodily 
resurrection. The one point upon which he is clear 
is that there is a continued personal existence of 
the soul after death. 

2. Original moral condition of man.—According 
to Gn 1*!-, man was made in the image of God. 
This is the positive foundation on which the later 
Jewish theology bases its view about the moral 
dignity of the human race. But, although the 

hrase is uniformly referred not to physical form 
bat to mental and moral characteristics, it is not 
always understood in precisely the same sense. 
According to Sirach, man’s likeness to God con- 
sists in his sovereignty over the rest of creation, 
and in his intellectual endowments, ey 
in the power to discern good and evil (17*8). In 
Wisdom this resemblance is seen not only in man’s 
dominion over the creatures and in his moral 
direction of the world (9%), but also in the fact 
that he was created for immortality (2%). By 
Philo the Divine image in man is conceived as 
mediated through the Logos. The reasonable 
soul is a transcript of the eternal Word (de Plant. 
Noe, 5), and it is in the rational element or vois that 
we are to look for the Divine image (de Mund. Opif. 
23), in virtue of which man is a product, not of 
earth but of heaven (de Plant. Noe, 4). Strangely 
none Josephus makes no allusion to the subject. 

3. Lhe immortality of the soul.—In Wisdom the 
idea of a future life is much more prominent than 
in the earlier OT canonical books. The old vague 
delineations of Sheol, and intermediate references 
to the realm of the shadow of death, no longer 
sultice for the cultured Alexandrian. Materialism 
is met by a clear and pointed statement of the 
view that the soul is immortal (2* 3!). The writer 
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of 2 Mac. adopts the same standpoint (€* 12+), 
And if in both books stress is mainly laid upon 
the fact of the future life of the righteous who 
were apparently destroyed by persecution, this 
does not warrant the inference that the writers 
deny the future existence of the wicked. 2 Mac 
7'* (cf. Jn 5%) lends no support to this view, and 
the reference to punishment after death implies 
the continued existence of the sinner (12). 

Apparently, the future existence of the wicked 
was also accepted by orthodox Pal. Jews. The 
common phrase ‘destruction of the ungodly’ must 
be interpreted in the light of those passages in OT 
and Apocryphal books which have in view the 
eternal punishment of the wicked. By the ‘re- 
moval’ of the godless in Enoch 1! is meant their 
being handed over to the place of punishment, and 
not their annihilation; cf. 224, which speaks of 
sinners whose ‘souls will not be slain on the day 
of judgment.’ ‘There are degrees of suffering in 
Sheol. The worst pene ty appears to be ‘‘the 
slaying of the soul,” but even this did not imply 
annihilation’ (Charles; see this writer’s further 
notes on Enoch 99!! 108%). Even in the Ascension 
of Isaiah, which says that the destruction by fire 
of the ungodly will cause them to be as éf they 
had not been created (418), absolute annihilation is 
not intended. 

In the doctrinal position of the Sadducees as 
summed up in Ac 238 (cf. 48, Mt 22%) the anthro- 
polozical element is the most important. Their 
denial of angels was of little co uence compared 
with their denial of the resurrection. A love for 
Hellenistic worldliness had rendered attractive to 
them the idea that this life is complete in iteelf, 
that death is no mere shadow but a reality, and 
that a resurrection is not to be thought of. Along 
with the resurrection of the body, the Sadducees 
naturally denied the immortality of the soul. 
They were pure materialists, who made no earnest 
abe ae to reach a philosophy of the nature and 
life of the human spirit, and took no account of 
the Scripture fact that the separation of soul and 
body is the punishment of sin. At the opposite 
pole from the Sadducean doctrine was the extreme 
kpiritualism of the Essenes, who denied the possi- 
lility of a resurrection, but believed in the immor- 
tulity of the soul. They accepted the Pythagorean 
doctrine that the human soul is derived from the 
purest ether, and that its connexion with the body 
ix accidental and necessarily temporal. Its pre- 
existence they regarded as a nece consequence 
of immortality and the dualistic opposition between 
spirit and matter. The ae effect of these 
views was seen in a rigid bodily asceticism and in 
an earnest pursuit of moral ideals. Immortality 
and the resurrection both formed part of the creed 
of the Pharisees. Josephus, indeed, says the 
taught the transmigration of the souls of the ood. 
and the eternal punishment of the wicked. But, so 
far as the former idea is concerned, this deviation 
is really more one of form than of substance, the 
only difference being that in the one case it is 
asserted that the material frame does not remain 
the same, while in the other it is held that every 
soul has its own particular body. It is quite after 
the manner of Josephus to make a Jewish doctrine 
as little objectionable as possible to men of other 
races, and this may account for his curious con- 
fusion of the Jewish doctrine of the resurrection 
with the widely prevalent pagan doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls. The idea of the punish- 
ment of the wicked was certainly not excluded 
from the doctrine of transmigration, although the 
resurrection was frequently spoken of as confined 
to the good. It was conceived only as a resurrec- 
tion to life, in which, of course, the lost had no 
part. What was really but a qualification of the 


of being naked. 


resurrection was thus transferred to the resurreo- 
tion itself, and Josephus was at once right and 
wrong in limiting the resurrection to the good, 
while representing the wicked as delivered up to 
punishment. But in general it is true of this 
writer that he has no decided anthropological 
views of his own, and that his payes reflect the 
most diverse opinions upon this subject current in 
the Palestinian Judaism of his time. 

4. The first sin and its consequences.—In Sirach 
we have exactly the biblical account of the Fall: 
‘Of the woman came the beginning of sin, and 
through her we all die’ (25*); and this may be 
taken as By iain the general opinion among 
the Jews of Palestine two centuries prior to the 
Christian era. As practical reformers, the prophets 
did not concern themselves with religious meta- 
physics; but during an epoch when the Law was 
the one subject of study it was inevitable that 
attention should be concentrated upon the problem 
which agitated the whole ancient world—that of 
the origin of evil. And, naturally, the narrative in 
Gn 3 formed the starting-point in this discussion. 
Only gradually was the doctrine of origina] sin 
clearly formulated. In Sir 8° all are indeed said 
to be worthy of punishment; but if there be 
transgressors who are ‘a deceivable seed,’ those 
who love and fear the Lord are ‘an honourable 
plant’ (10%). The writer of Wisdom says, ‘ By 
the envy of the devil death entered into the 
world, and they that are of his portion make trial 
thereof’ (2%). This speculative treatment of the 
narrative of the Fall in Genesis in no way alters 
its content. The language clearly implies the 
doctrine of orivina] sin, which, however, is not 
conceived as inconsistent with a certain predis- 
position towards good (8%). That this goodness, 
on the other hand, is in any case not absolute, is 
shown by the writer's statement that apart from 
Divine aid he could not eta wisdom (8?!). 

In Enoch the eating of the tree of knowledge is 
treated as the source of a radical moral and 
spiritual transformation in man, which showed 
itself in his instant recognition of the impropriety 
It carried death with it also, not 
as a punishment but as a natural consequence 
(6911), Although Dillmann would read this into 
108", it is doubtful whether the book knows any- 
thing of a natural bias of all men towards evil. 
The question of original sin is scarcely in the view 
of the writer, whose concern is rather to explain 
the great moral difference in men. This he attri- 
butes to an initial difference of natural disposition. 
Philo treats the narrative of the Fall allegorically. 
Man represents the spe woman the physical, 
side of our being. By teaching man to exchange 
the celestial for the terrestrial life, woman was 
the cause of the first sin (de J/und. Opif. 53 1F). 
Through his descent into a sensible body, the first 
man caused the most evil consequences to his 
whole posterity. Sense as such beiny evil, sin is 
inborn with human nature (de Vita Moszis, ii. 157). 
Josephus (Ant. I. i, 2-4) gives a sort of alle- 
rorizing version of the biblical account of the 
Fall. y eating the forbidden fruit our first 
parents rial the height of knowledge, but 
it proved their destruction. Their punishment is 
made to consist in labour and adversity, in the 
swift advance of old age and the near prospect of 
death. Of an original immortality nothing 1s said. 
In a somewhat embellished account of the Creation 
the Book of Jubilees takes cognizance of Adam’s 
sin, and represents it as invo ving his expulsion 
from Paradise, with other attendant penalties. 
But it goes no further. It declares neither that 
death is the consequence of sin, nor that Adam’s 
transgression resulted in the depravity of the 
race. 
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It would appear, then, that in Jewish post-exilic 
tradition no clear views had been formulated on 
the subject of anthropology. A certain degree of 
latitude prevailed alike as regards the philosophical 
conception of the constitution of man and the 
theological position as to the original condition 
of our race. In particular, no doctrine of original 
sin had, for the most part, been arrived at. ith 
some exceptions, however,—notably that of Jose- 
phus,—the recognized necessity of death was con- 
nected with the fall of our first parents. Yet, 
curiously enough, this was neue ly. considered a 
distinct gain, inasmuch as through the first sin 
man had audaciously himeelf of know- 
ledge divinely prohibited. In other words, he had 
sinned to his own advantage. So that in this par- 
ticular, as Langen points out, ‘pre-Christian tra- 
dition ees rather with the metheus - myth 
than with the biblical account’ (/.c. p. 365). 

In 2 (4) Esdras we meet with the doctrine of 
original sin in a highly developed form. Alread 
in the angel Uriel’s promise to teach him ‘ where- 
fore the heart is wicked’ (4*), the writer assumes 
that the question will interest his readers, and in 
several p es he gives to it a distinct and 
definite answer. The sins of Israel are fruite of 
the first fall (37*). So also in 4” it is said, ‘A 
gre of evil seed was sown in the heart of Adam 

rom the beginning, and how much wickedness 

hath it brought forth unto this time! and how 
much shall it yet bring forth until the time of 
threshing come!’ As in our nature the evil far 
outweighs the good, so the perishing outnumber 
the saved (7“ 8°95), In view of the imistic 
tone of the writer, it would not be safe to infer 
that his outlook was that of the Judaism of the 

riod, although in days of troublous events it was 

oubtless shared by many. The element of truth 
underlying his morbid presentation is that empha- 
sized by our Lord, viz. that relatively few enter 
in at the strait gate. This is quite in keeping 
with the strict demands of OT morality, in which 
the writer finds a point of contact for his doctrine 
of original sin. He gives clear expression, how- 
ever, to what was only obscurely wrapped up in 
Jewish tradition. But in his handling of this 
doctrine he does not confine himself to abstract 
theory ; he approaches the problem also from the 
practical side. With the deep feeling of a soul 
crushed by the curse of sin he cries out, ‘O thon 
Adam, what hast thou done? for though it was 
thou that sinned, the evil is not fallen on thee 
alone, but upon all of us that come of thee’ (7). 
Althouyh the writer’s views are coloured by Chris- 
tian influence, that influence is only a retiex one. 
He was himself no Christian, and nv propagator 
of Christianity. His work is essentially Jewish, 
and its aim is to revive the Jewish hope. Nothing 
is further from his intention than the appropria- 
tion of foreign matter, yet it was inevitable that 
expressions forged in the heat of the conflict 
attending the early development of Christian 
doctrine should have appealed to his susceptible 
spirit. On its austerer side Christianity minis- 
tered to his gloomy spiritual tendency. In its 
milder aspects it seems to have awakened no 
answering echo within him. What, consciously 
or unconsciously, impressed him was its delinea- 
tion of the race as sunk in universal sinfulness 
and exposed to the wrath and curse of God, of the 
human heart as naturally wicked, and of the com- 
paratively small number of the saved. Yet he is 
so far from denying the possibility of salvation 
that he even specifies what is necessary in order 
to find it, viz. works and faith (97 13%). As the 
thought already appears in Gn 15°, there is no 
need to ascribe the expression to the influence of 
St. James. 
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5. Free will and foreordination.—The OT clearly 
affirms, on the one hand, the doctrine of Divine 
providence and foreordination, and, on the other, 
the freedom of the human will. All the later 
Jewish writings take the same position with 
regard to man’s moral liberty. According to 
Wisdom, God is found of such as seek Him in 
lps ag of heart (11%). Wisdom is attainable 
by him who loves her and will diligently pursue 
her (6% 14), ‘For her true beginning is desire 
of discipline; and the care for discipline is love 
of her; and love of her is observance of her 
laws; and to give heed to her laws confirmeth 
incorruption ; and incorruption bringeth near unto 
God; so then desire of wisdom promoteth to 4 
kingdom’ (6!7"-), Thus along the entire line of 
the soul’s moral development the way lies open to 
man. Owing to innate wickedness (5'*), he cannot 
tread this path without Divine help (8*); but for 
this he can pray (77), and it will be given him if he 
shows himself worthy of it (1%), and does not 
court death by urfrighteous words and deeds 
(132-16), To the same effect is the teaching of 
Sirach. The Lord ‘showed men good and evil’ 
(177), and ‘left him in the hand of his own 
counsel’ (15'4). ‘Before man is life and death ; 
and whichsoever he liketh, it shall be given him’ 
(157), It is noteworthy that, in thus affirmin 
man’s power to distinguish between good and evil, 
the writer stoutly assails the contrary opinion 
(1544), As he would never have controverted an 
unknown ea the doctrine of predestination 
must have had its exponents in Jewish circles. 
Free will in man, it was held, could not consist 
with God’s government of the world. Providence 
meant predestination, and man is but a passive 
agent in the hand of God. This is the point of 
view against which Ben Sira directs his polemic 3 
and, although we cannot tell with what Pal. school 
he was specially identified, it is evident that during 
Sora sakes theological questions were keenly de- 
bated. In view of the full recognition of human 
freedom, and in opposition to Sadducean rational- 
ism, special stress was laid in some «hry upon 
the heavenly ordering of earthly things. his - 
thought gradually came to be expressed under the 
sate of a heavenly book or heavenly tables, in 
which was set down the whole course of events as 
these would unfold themselves in actual history. 
The idea of a book of life is not foreign to the 
OT (Ex 32%, Ps 69%), but it was more freel 
employed in the later literature; cf. eg. En 
104' 108? 47%. In the Book of Jubilees sins are 
said to be written in the eternal books which are 
before the Lord (39°); while Abraham and Levi 
are written down as just in the tables of heaven 
(19° 30”). The same idea occurs in Dn 10”. It 
corresponds to the Platonic world of Ideas or 
Divine world-plan, and seems to have been the 
Jewish expedient for retaining the old doctrine of 
Divine providence in the face of Hellenism. Philo 
finds the distinctive nature of man and the most 
direct consequence of his likeness to God in the 
faculty of self-determination. The moral liberty 
belonging to the rational element in man is the 
very condition of virtue. By a spontaneous act of 
will man can choose to practise good or evil, and 
so arrive at honour or condemnation. His destiny 
is thus in his own hands. According to Josephus, 
the chief difference between the three leading 
Jewish sects was connected with the question of 
human freedom ; but, except as adherents of one 
or other of these, men seem to have troubled 
themselves little about the relation to each other 
of the two factors of human liberty and Divine 
prec soe nent The peculiar use of eluappéry 
or Oeés atlurds an example of Josephus’ liking for 
Hellenistic terms ag a medium for the expression 
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of ae ideas (Ant. XI. v. 9, XVUL i. 3; BJ UL. 
iii. 1). 

6. Ethics.—In the sphere of morals the vital 
question must ever be, What is sin, and what is 
virtue? According to OT ideas, sin consists in 
deviation from the law of God, and virtue in the 
observauce of that law. But for the most part 
the OT is content with laying down general prin- 
ciples, leaving men to apply these to their own 
special circumstances in accordance with their 
individual judgment. In post-exilic Judaism we 
meet with two marked developments differing on 
op resite sides from the OT position. The one is 
that of Pharisaism, according to which the main 
element in morality is the ‘iteral observance of 
positive precepts ; the other is that identified with 
the Alexandrian school, according to which the 
principal importance is attached, not to the out- 
ward act itself but to the sentiment inspiring it. 

(1) Palestinian Jews based their ethical system 
on the Mosaic law, which is not a philosophy but 
a revelation. It does not deal with the general 
conditions of moral existence as such, but with 
the particular conditions that obtained in Israel. 
Naturally, therefore, the scribes were not philo- 
sophers ; they were interpreters of the sacred Law. 
For Ezra and his coadjutors this formed the unique 
standard, not only of religion and morals but also 
of economics and politics. Every department of 
life was regulated by it. No distinction was made 
between the ceremonial and the moral; Sabbath 
observance and rules about food were énjoined by 
the same law that commanded the love of God and 
just dealing towards men. National law and not 
conscience was the recognized norm of morality, 
which thus became synonymous with jurispru- 
dence. In point of fact, the practice of well-doing 
was: often dictated by the love of good for its own 
sake (To 4’*-, Sir 4” etc.), but in theory morality 
was simply a matter of mechanical obedience to 
coeeue prescriptions. This conception of ethics 
led to the Law being developed in quite a wrong 
direction. Every biblical commandment was sur- 
rounded by a network of petty regulations. No 
- allowance was made for changing circumstances ; 

full obedience to the Law in all its particulars was 
inexorably demanded of every Jew. To the pre- 
ee of the Written Law were added those of the 

alakha or Traditional Law, which was handed 
down as a sacred trust from generation to genera- 
tion, and ultimately embodied in the Talmud. It 
took centuries for the Oral Law to reach its com- 
pleted form, but its birth dates from the restora- 
tion of Israel under Ezra and Nehemiah. An 
attempt was thus made to bring every conceivable 
case within the scope of the Law, and with merci- 
less logic to regulate the whole of human conduct 
by strict rule of thumb. Legal details were multi- 
plied until religion became a trade, and life an 
intolerable burden. Men were reduced to moral 
automatons. The voice of conscience was stifled ; 
the living power of the Divine word was neutral- 
ized and smothered beneath a mass of external 
Tules. Hence our Lord’s accusation against the 
Pharisees, that by their traditions they made void 
the Law. Not that in Palestinian ethics the inner 
motive was absolutely car Sartipa The litera- 
ture of the period recommends the practice of the 
Law out of respect to God who gave it (To 12 45 
etc.); and, from the efforts made in the 2nd cen- 
tury A.D. to crush out the modified spiritualism 
represented by Sirach and the school of Gamaliel 
and Hillel, we may reasonably infer that the 
Pharisaic affirmation of the merit of works met 
Witn considerable opposition at an earlier date. 
Liberalism disa red only when the observance 
of the Ceremonial Law became the one safeguard 
of Jsrael’s nationality. Yet there is no doubt that 
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externalism held the field, and that more and 
more, as the one thing needful. 

A conspicuous example of legalistic Judaism is 
furnished in connexion with the observance of the 
Sabbath (see vol. iv. p. 320°). No fewer than 
39 species of servile work are forbidden on that 
day, and each of these includes numerous par. 
ticulars. To observe scrupulously the prescri 
rules about food is viewed as morally meritorious 
(Dn 2°, Jth 8° etc.). From the days of Noah 
downwards, the eating of blood seems to have 
been considered criminal. In Enoch 4° the giants 
are depicted as dreadful cannibals because guilty 
of this enormity. The Book of Jubilees also 
attaches much importance to this prohibition. 
‘Eat no blood whatever .. . that thou mayest be 

reserved from all evil’ (21% '8*-), This ap to 
be a superstitious gloss upon the biblical statement, 
‘the blood is the life’ (Lv 17'4). At all events, 
it shows us that an ethical significance was given 
to mere externalities having none. Almsgiving is 
represented as purging away all sin (To 12° 14"). 
This error as to the value of good works passed 
over into Cluistianity with Jewish Christians, and 
formed the subject ot St. Paul’s great controversy. 
In the special religious conditions of the Jews this 
mechanical and minute system of ethics was per- 
haps inevitable. It seems to be a law of religious 
history that all written tradition gives rise to an 
oral tradition, and that the latter always claims 
to dominate conscience ; especially is this the case 
where, as in Mosaism, written tradition is at once 
a religion and a revelation (Nicolas, Des Doctrines 
Religueuses des Juifs, p. 381). Church history 
shows that even (official) Christianity has not 
always refrained from lording it over the con- 
science in matters of detail not included within 
the scope of the Divine commandments. Closely 
connected with the value attached to good works 
was the exclusiveness which distinguished the Pat. 
Jews of this period. It was no Jonger their birth 
only that marked them off from other nations; in 
virtue of their observance of the Law they occu- 

ied a position of superiority over ‘sinners of the 
Gentiles’ (Gal 25), The strength of this feeling 
is reflected in the jealousy afterwards shown by 
Jewish Christians towards their brethren of Pagan 
extraction, and in the demand that all such should 
at least perform the obligations of proselytes. The 
pie | bps Ey as to the nature of sin on the part 
of orthodox Judaism led naturally to a wrong view 
regarding absolution from sin. In this connexion 
there was apparently no poy So of a moral re- 
newal of the heart. To judge from the attitude of 
later Rabbinism, it was all a question of calcula- 
tion. Sin could be atoned for by counterbalanci 
goon works ; and if a man’s good deeds exceed 

is evil deeds, then he was both morally good, and 
would stand in the judgment. But evidence is not 
wanting that in the Judaism of the iod room 
was found for the conception that a soul may reach 
a point in sin which constitutes a state of moral 
banishment from God. According to Jubilees 
(26% 31), Esau committed ‘a sin unto death’ in r- 
pouneins, the yoke of his brother, while 2 (4) Es 
7® 8 s of ‘works that bring death,’ ie. for 
which, on earth at least, there is no forgiveness. 

With regard to retribution, the Pal. sd og 
strongly maintain that a holy life will den 
sappme, and that the wicked will meet wi 
misfortune and punishment (Sir 35" 28}). The 
writers mostly confine their view to the present 
life. Tobit joins with Sirach in laying great stress 
on almsyiving as a means of securing the Divine 
favour, but only, it would seem, with reference to 
this life; though in one ge he speaks of death 
as more profitable for him than life, and desires to 
be released from distress that he may ‘go to the 
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everlasting place’ (3°). Future retribution, how- 
ever, is also taught (Jth 16”, 2 Mac 7%, 2 (4) Es 
*) 


7 . 

(2) The moral ideas of the Alexandrian Jews 
reflect a different and, in one t at least, 
more scriptural atmosphere. Moral worth is de- 
termined, not by the measure of obedience to 
positive prescription but: by the inner purpose of 
the heart. The spirit of the Law is not subordi- 
nated to the letter. Morality is a avant of soul 
(Wis 1* 6'°), and has its roots in fellowship with 
God (15%). Wisdom, which has its source in the 
four cardinal (Platonic) virtues—soberness, under- 
standing, righteousness, and co e (87)—corre- 
sponds somewhat strikingly to what St. Pan] desig- 
nates faith. ‘To be acquainted with thee is perfect 
righteousness, and to know thy dominion is the root 
of immortality’ (15°). According to Philo, religious 
reverence is the source of virtue, and the perfect 
law is the disinterested love of the good for its own 


sake. 

But, if the Alexandrian ethics coincides with OT 
teaching in the place which it assigns to the heart’s 
intention, it deviates from the scriptural position 
in vinpueny ecetie aside the practice of the Mosaic 
law. In Wisdom sacrifice is mentioned only inci- 
dentally, while stress is laid upon the importance 
of prayer (16*), and upon the word of as the 
true nourishment of the soul (16%). Philoexpressly 
teaches that God takes no pleasure in sacrifices, 
but is pleased only with purity of heart (de Victim. 
Offer. 3). The virtuous soul 1s His temple, and its 
homage the true offering. So far he may be said 
to anticipate the spirit of Christianity. But in 
opposing the mechanical morality of the Pal. 
schools the Alexandrians fell into an unhealthy 
spiritualism. The writer of Wisdom shows a dis- 
tinct leaning towards asceticism. In his view the 
body is the enemy of the soul, upon which it acts 
as a heavy drag (915), and celibacy is better than 
the anxious lot of him whose children are only too 
tikely to be given to wickedness (3! 41). Philo 
goes still further, and allegorically reduces all the 
positive precepts of the OT to the one idea of over- 
coming sense by the life of the spirit. It is the 
duty of the wise man to loosen the bonds that bind 
the spirit to the material frame in which it is im- 
prisoned (de Migrat. Abr. 1). Although the appli- 
cation of this general principle frequently coincides 
with OT precepts, it amounts to a rejection of the 

sitive teaching of revelation. That there is no 

ndamental agreement is shown by the difference 
between the Philonic and OT conceptions of sin. 
According to OT revelation, the sinner’s restora- 
tion may be effected by his penitent return to God; 
in Philo’s system there is no healing for the soul 
that has deliberately sinned. Neither does the 
Alexandrian theosophist acknowledge any degrees 
of heinousness in sin, seeing that he attaches no 
importance to the outward act, but takes account 
only of the freedom and decision with which the 
sin is committed. This writer’s ascetic bias is so 
far corrected by his declaration that the care of 
the soul and devotion to God should not render 
us oblivious to our duties towards our fellow-men 
(de Decal. 22). 

In contrast to the Palestinians, the Alexandrian 
Jews applied the idea of retribution to the future as 
well as to the present life. Wisdom clearly teaches 
the doctrine of future rewards and punishments 
(3'2-), The Day of Judgment is expressly men- 
tioned (37-18). The terrors of an evil conscience 
and the thought of future condemnation are jointl 
set forth in 177. In 19 the hardening of Pharach’s 
heart is represented as a necessary doom, quite 
after the analogy of the Greek Nemesis. 

Another distinctive note of the Alexandrian 
ethics is ite universalistic tendency. According to 
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Wisdom the peculiar advantage of the Jew con- 
sists, not in his birth but in his possession of the 
knowledge of God. Pagans are sinners, not because 
they are not of Abraham’s race but because they 
are without the knowledge of the true God (13°). 
It is from this standpoint that idolatry is regarded 
as the source of evil and the corruption of life 
(14%). Philo departs even more emphatically than 
Wisdom from the Jewish particularism taught in 
Palestine. All men are brethren, similarly organ- 
ized and endowed ; before all is set the same task 
of emancipating the soul from the bondage of the 
body. Slavery is the Baer of all evils, and virtue 
consists in obeying the voice of conscience. It is 
the mission of the Israelites to be the priests and 
prophets of the whole human race, and herein lies 
their privilege. But in order to accomplish this 
momentous task they must have a true spiritual 
understanding of their Law, i.e. they must me 
philosophers. This extreme spiritualism was due 
partly to the influence of Greek philosophy, and 

rtly to the distance of the Alexandrian Jews 

om Palestine. cree | shut off from contact 
with the schools of the home land, and from the 
observance of the Ceremonial Law, they soon ideal- 
ized their religion. 

7. Christian doctrine gave final shape and pre- 
cision to the Jewish anthropology, and threw a 
flood of light upon the obscurities of a period un- 
rivalled for religious wavering and confusion. To 
many things in the current theological teaching 
Christ gave His assent ; with reg to others He 
set men upon the right track; others still He re- 
jected or supplanted by positive doctrine of a 
contrary character. To a large extent this was 
done through the use of well-known ideas and 
expressions. The words of Jesus with reference to 
unpardonable sin (Mt 12% ||; of. 1 Jn 5°, He 64:) 
iar reflect a phraseology familiar to the 

udaism of the age. A of this example, 
Langen estively remarks that the key to 
many theological difficulties of NT passages lies 
in approaching them from the standpoint of tbeir 
historical connexion (Judenthwm, p. 381). With- 
out essentially altering its content, Christian doc- . 
trine introduces light and definiteness into the well- 
nigh chaotic mass of religious thought and theory 
which represented the accumulation of centuries. 
As to the nature of man, it distinguishes between 
soul and spirit without embracing Plato’s doctrine 
of trichotomy, and rejects the Pythagorean view 
of the connexion between soul and body. It teaches, 
further, that there is a personal future life fou 
man, & resurrection to life, but also to judgment. 
In St. Paul’s Epistles we have the facts of redemp- 
tion joined on to the teaching of the opening 
yan ey 4 nie pea and raised to i definite system. 

in, death, and grace a in their true ane 
cance and connexion. Gn the one hand, we have 
the loftiest ideal towards which to strive in our 
moral and spiritual growth and development, and 
on the other the Almighty will working from 
eternity towards the fulfilment of His purposes 
(Ro 8). While not showing how the two doctrines 
can be held in combination without neutralizing 
each other, it teaches both free will and an over- 
ruling Providence. Finally, Christian ethics neither 
ignores the motive inspiring conduct, nor minimizes 
the importance of the external act. It teaches 
that, while the moral quality of an action is deter- 
mined by the inner motive, its outward manifesta: 
tion is also worthy of praise or blame (Mk 14®), 

v. THE MESSIANIC HoPE.—l. Meaning of the 
expression. — The word Messiah (Heb. m¢p, Gr. 
Xptords) means ‘anointed,’ and is used most fre- 
quently in OT of the theocratic king of Israel 
(1S 12% etc.), but with a special significance when 
applied to David and his descendants (Ps 18” 
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§9'*t-). In Dn 9” the reference is apparently to 
Cyrus (cf. Is 45!), The title does not occur either 
in the Apocrypha or in the Apocalyptic literature 
written during the last century and a half B.c. 
In the latter especially there are undoubtedly 
Messianic passages, but the style of composition 
lent itself most naturally to the use of the sym- 
bolical. The earliest extant instance of its dis- 
tinctive use as a technical form is found in the 
anti-Sadducean Psalms of Solomon (17% 18% §), 
composed c. 140 B.c. It may be noted here also 
that the expression ‘Messianic hope’ is not free 
from a certain ambiguity, seeing that under this 
title are frequently comprehended two things 
which sould be carefully distinguished, viz. the 
expectation of the Messianic era, and the expecta- 
tion of the Messianic king. In tracing the develop- 
ment of the Messianic idea in Israel it is necessary 
to neeD in view the fact that many Prophetic and 
Apocalyptic writers who look forward confidently 
to a glorious future for the nation entertain no 
«xpectation of a personal Messiah. The Jews 
cherished a strong belief in the restoration of their 
rational prestige as Jehovah’s chosen people. After 
purifying the nation by discipline, He would bestow 
upon them all that heart could wish. This faith, 

aged preached by the prophets of the 8th cent. 
B.C., they firmly held apart from and prior to the 
notion of a unique personal deliverer in the form 
of the Messiah. In certain sections of Judaism 
also, and at certain periods, when the latter ex- 
pectation grew dim, the wider hope was never 
relinquished. 

2. The OT position.—The prophets Amos, Hosea, 
and Joel give clear expression to Messianic hapes 
for Israel and Judah, but say nothing of a personal 
Messiah. What they predict is the revived glory 
of the Davidic house (Am 9"*) and the return of 
the children of Israel (Hos 3°). Nor does Zeph- 
aniah, in vepeung the happy future that shall 
follow the Divine judgment on Israel and the 
nations (3*™), introduce at all the figure of Messiah. 
Jeremiah announces the coming of a king of David’s 
line, but seems to think of a succession of them 
(177° 22* 331-17); and Obadiah (v.*) speaks of a 
plurality of saviours on Mount Zion. The same 
thought appears to be implied in Ezk 437 45%, 
and elsewhere this prophet idealizes the reign of 
David, referring to him as the ‘shepherd’ of Israel 
and ‘their prince for ever.’ In iah, Micah, 
and Zechariah we meet with a great advance in 
the development of Messianic expectation. These 
prophets do not confine the blessing to their own 
nation, and clearly bring forward the Person of a 
particular descendant of David (Is 7!%'6 9*-, Mic 
57%, Zec 9° 14°). The terms in which this king is 
described perfectly fit the character of the Messiah 
as that came to be recognized in Jewish theology. 

3. The Messianic idea tn the Apocrypha.—W hile 
confidently predicting better times for Israel, the 
Apocrypha afford but few materials for the con- 
struction of the doctrine of the Messiah. Baruch, 
Tobit, and Sirach may be noticed first as falling 
within the period between the cessation of pro- 
phecy and the commencement of the Maccabee 
revival. Baruch comforts Jerusalem and the 
Jewish nation by the assurance of the destruction 
of their enemies, and of the return of their pro- 
sperity as a united people ‘ gathered together by 
the word of the Holy One’ (4?!#-). There is no 
Mediator known to Baruch as accomplishing all 
this. Many of the Fathers pointed to another 

ge (38) as a prophecy of the Incarnation ; 

ut the words ‘afterward did she (AV ‘he’) ap- 
pear upon earth, and was conversant with men’ 
are more properly regarded as a personification of 
Wisdom. Tobit’s point of view 1s somewhat dif- 
terent. He predicts the same happiness for Israel, 
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and a return to Jerusalem, there to re-establish 
with great pomp the worship of the Lord God. 
But he speaks of no vengeance to be wreaked on 
their enemies, over whom they are rather to ob- 
tain a glorious triumph in the shape of their con- 
version to Judaism (13° 1 164), n Sira knows 
no more of a personal Messiah than either Baruch 
or Tobit. The idea of a glorious future is present 
to his mind, although he expresses himself on the 
subject with great sobriety. He recalls the pro- 
mises made by God to Abraham and to David 
(4421 45°5 471), and looks for the return of the 
scattered Jews, for the punishment of their o 
pressors (36"*:), and for the breaking of ‘the 
sceptres of the unrighteous’ (35'). In spite of a 
dim Messianic expectation in 44-50 that is in no 
special way connected with an individual Messiah, 
his real interest is in the bopery of the Israel- 
itish people. ‘The days of Israel,’ he 8, ‘are 
innumerable’ (37%), and ‘their glory not be 
blotted out’ (44%). The only other ge we 
need refer to is one which is generally thought to 
be of later origin on account of the great contrast 
it bears to the prevailing doctrine of the book, viz. 
48. This passage, which recalls the closing lines 
of the prophecy of Malachi, speaks of Elijah re- 
turning at the inauguration of the Messianic king- 
dom, and that in such a way as to seem to imp M 
that the author had hopes of living to see it al 
But the Gr. text is obscure, and it is certainly not 
safe to conclude that he speaks of a future life. 
‘From the little and in part doubtful evidence 
that remains to us, it would seem that in the 
eabath between the Captivity and the rise of the 
accabees the Messianic hope resolved itself into 
vague anticipations of a glorious and happy future, 
in which the presence of God would be more mani- 
fest, but of which a Messiah would form no essen- 
tial feature’ (Drummond, Jewish Messiah, p. 199). 
This is exactly the position of those modern Jews 
oleae the Messiah is not a person, but an 
e ; 
ln 1 Mac. three es have been singled out 
for discussion in this connexion :—({1) ‘ David for 
being merciful inherited the throne of a kingdom 
for ever and ever’ (257). These words are put into 
the lips of Mattathias, and it is possible that the 
writer, without ascribing this expectation to the 
priest of Modin, contemplated the restoration of 
the Davidic kingdom ates tp the appearance of 
the Messiah. (2) ‘They pt ed down the (dese- 
crated) altar, and laid up the stones in the moun- 
tain of the house in a convenient place, until there 
should come a prophet to give an answer concern- 
ing them’ (4). There is here certainly no specific 
reference to the Messiah. (8) ‘The Jews and 
priests were well pleased that Simon should be 
their leader and high priest for ever, until there 
should arise a faithful prophet’ (14%). Although 
the absence of the article makes it difficult to 
identify the ‘prophet’ in question with the Mes- 
siah, ‘the allusion may sti ey be regarded as 
Messianic in the general sense that the expected 
‘‘faithful prophet” first appeared in Christ’ 
(Camb. Bible, ad loc.). In 2 Mac. there is only 
one passage of Messianic import—‘In God have 
we hope, that he will quickly have mercy upon us, 
and gather us together out of all the earth into 
the holy place’ (2!*). The use of ‘quickly’ seems 
to imply the expectation of the near approach 
of the Messianic kingdom. There is noene 
in Judith beyond the mention of ‘the Day o 
Judyment,’ when the Lord Almi hty will take 
vengeance on the enemies of Israel (1617). ; 
In the Alexandrian Wisdom of Solomon likewise 
we meet with little that can claim to be directly 
Messianic. We have the same belief expressed as 
to the punishment of the enemies of God’s people, 
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and the elevation of the latter to a position of 
supremacy, but all in very general terms (3’ 5). 
There is just one ge—2!2-%_which has been 
often reckoned to be Messianic. It describes the 
sufiering of the righteous at the hands of the 
ungodly, here and there in such language as 
makes it very natural to interpret it of the Mes- 
siah. Most probably, however, it is Israel as a 
nation that 1s spoken of here; and many of the 
expressions are to be applied rather to the present 
than to the future. In 167 and other passages 
Israel is called 6 Slxacos. Besides, some of the 
things said scarcely admit of Messianic applica- 
tion, e.g. ‘ Let us lie in wait for the righteous man,’ 
‘He is grievous unto us even to old,’ ‘We 
were accounted of him as base metal.’ These 
expressions all point to national enmities. More- 
over, the next chapter proceeds to speak of the 
righteous in the aggregate. It is inconceivable 
that, had the hope of a Messiah been clear to his 
own mind, this writer would not have brought it 
forward in an unmistakable way in his references 
to the glorious kingdom awaiting the godly ("): 
At the same time it may be conceded to Ewald 
that ‘this work should, ... in consideration of 
its central idea and ultimate purpose, be reckoned 
among the Messianic productions’ (Hist. v. p. 
484 


). 

With the exception of the material supplied by 
2 (4) Esdras, which is dealt with below, this sums 
up what the Apocrypha contain with regard to 
the doctrine of the Messiah; and certainly it is 
impossible to claim ange in the way of de- 
velopment here. Indeed, ‘in the post-Exi time 
the limitation of Messianic apprehension to OT 
forms becomes in much greater than with 
Jeremiah and Deutero-Isaiah’ (Riehm, Messianic 

Prophecy, p. 231). — ; 
4. Transformation of Messianic hopes into A poca- 
lyptic tdeas.—In the post-exilic period the ancient 
essianic promises gradually assumed a new aspect. 
The Apocalyptic presentation of the Messiah-hope 
appears for the first time in the Book of Daniel, 
which seems to have formed the model of most of 
the subsequent literature bearing this name. The 
work dates from the Maccabean struggle inst 
the tyrannical attempt of Antiochus Epip. anes 
(the ‘little horn’ of oh: 7) to suppress Judaism by 
force. Its aim is to revive the courage of the 
Jewish people. This it seeks to do by pointing 
them to the splendid example of religious con- 
stancy set by the heroes of a former age (1-8), and 
to the glorious destiny awaiting them in the future 
(7-12). It deals with the restoration of Israel, and 
the victorious establishment of the worship of J” 
’ under a Davidic prince, but with a wealth of detail 
that is new, and with a reference of the facts to 
the history of the four great nations which in 
succession ruled the world. The kingdom of God 
is represented as the fifth and last monarchy 
(2“-), the final consummation of the Divine pur- 
poses to which the whole series of revolutions, 
political and religious, consecutively lead up. It 
will be preceded by the Abomination of Desolation 
(9% 1211), the culminating point in the career of the 
Carer (8%). This will continue for a fixed 
iod, and then the last and vilest of the heathen 
wers will be crushed by the special interposition 
of the Most High, who will transfer the dominion 
to His saints (718). The glorious deliverance will 
be signalized by a partial resurrection of the dead, 
of whom some shall rise to everlasting life, and 
some to shame and everlasting contempt (12?). So 
shall be inaugurated the Messiah’s kingdom, which 
shall extend to all nations and never be destroyed 
(734). Some think there is here no trace of the 
Messiah, and that the person in human form who 
appears in the vision of Dn 7 is merely the per- 


sonification of Israel, as the four animals are 
the personification of the four empires; but the 
majority of scholars ascribe to him a supernatural 
character (cf. article SON OF MAN in vol. iv. 
p. 583f.). In any case, the Messianic idea ap- 

rs here in a more precise form than in Sirach. 
nstead of vague Dar neape of a prosperous 
future, there is a definite date assigned to the 
downfall of Israel’s enemies, and to the assump- 
tion by the chosen people of universal dominion. 
Those who have fallen victims to persecution will 
not be without their reward ; they will be raised 
up to share in the glories of the Messianic era. 

Subsequent Apocalyptic writers follow the Book 
of Daniel in connecting the advent of the Messiah 
with the general development of human history, 
although they differ from it and from one another 
in their mode of mapping it out. Sometimes it is 
divided simply into the period preceding and that 
following the Messiah’s coming; sometimes into 
three periods of 1000 years. The Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs (Levi 17 f.) speak of seven 
weeks, Enoch of ten weeks, and the Sibylline Or. 
(215) of ten generations. Other books, however. 
represent the time of the Messiah’s advent as 
known only to God (2 Es 6”#-). Already in Daniel 
the enemies of God’s chosen people are supported 
by the rebel angels (10) 12'), and in the later 
literature their last and greatest enemy is repre- 
sented, not only as a pagan king but as the prince 
of demons, leading all the hosts of evil against the 
Messiah. Some other notable developments occur, 
such as the preparation of the way of the Lord b 
the reappearance not only of Elijah as in Malachi, 
but also of Moses, Isaiah, and Jeremiah; the 
dating in mystical numbers of the main events 
that usher in the Messianic era; a resurrection 
of the just (qualifying Dn 127; cf. Jos. Ant. XVIII. 
iv. 3, BJ vill. i, 4); the giving of a new law for 
the whole world (Sib. Or. 375); and the mil- 
lennium, or reign of the Messiah on earth for 1000 
years. These elements sufficiently distinguish the 
apocalypses from the ancient Heb. prophecies. To 
speak more generally, the former are differentiated 
from the latter by their almost purely transcen- 
dental character, and by the wider sweep of their 
horizon. If the essential features of the picture 
are the same as in the prophetic writings, the 
main interest is shifted from the present to the 
future, and the canvas is enlarged. There is 
greater precision, more fulness of detail, and bolder 
colouring. This gradual transformation of Mes- 
sianic hopes into apocalyptic beliefs was the neces- 
sary consequence of the political situation in 
Israel. As each new crisis overtook them, a way 
had to be found of reconciling the prophetic pro- 
mises with present misfortunes. 

But there is an element in Jewish Apocalyptic 
literature which forbids us to regard it as a mere 
extension of OT Messianic teaching. Foreign in- 
fluence is clearly traceable in such ideas as those 
of a partial resurrection, a millennial reign, etc. 
And in this instance the external impulse was not 
Greek, but Persian. Between Hellenism and 
Jewish Apocalyptic there is no affinity: the one 
conceived the golden aye as past, the other as 
future. In the sales ede of Alexandrian Juda- 
ism the Messianic hope lost its vitality, and resolved 
itself into little else than a philosophy of human 
betterment from the point of view of religion and 
morals, On the other hand, apocalyptic beliefs 
are closely associated with Babylonia under the 
Persian rule. The scene of the Book of Daniel, 
in which they were first propounded, is laid in 
Babylon, and the Pal. Apocrypha show that it 
was among the Jews who either as returned exiles 
or as citizens had intimate relationn with Baby- 
lon that these views found acceptance. Moreover, 
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the sacred writings of the Persians (Vendiddd, 
etc.) speak of the coming of a deliverer in the last 
days, of the overthrow of the enemies of Ormazd, 
and the consequent establishment of an era of 
happiness analogous to that contemplated in the 
Messianic expectation of the Jews. The re- 
semblance extends even to such details as the 
idea of a fifth monarchy, the resurrection of the 
dead, the millennial reign of the saviour, etc. 
Not that these elements were simply adopted by 
the Jews as an addition to their own Messianic 
hopes by way of supplementing and completing 
them. In no case does the resemblance amount 
to identity, and on certain points, as, ¢.g., that of 
the final restoration of the wicked, the Persian 
doctrine was distinctly rejected by the Jews. 
This again influenced their views of the resur- 
rection, which they conceived as partial and not 
universal. The Persian elements traceable in the 
Jewish beliefs of the period merely show that, in 
the fresh interpretation of ancient documents in- 
duced by their changing circumstances, the Jews 
were influenced b aie recollection of something 
sere ous in Maz pate cad ; 

fe have atypical specimen of Jewi pocaly ptic 
in the Book of a a Difficult critical questions 
arise with reference to this strange and interesting 
book,—questions of date, authorship, and constitu- 
ent elements,—but it is unnecessary for our purpose 
to discuss them. (See the general and special In- 
troductions in Charles’ ed.). Two well-marked sec- 
tions of the book treat of the Messianic expectation, 
viz. the Sumilitudes (37-71) and the Dream Visions 
(83-90). The date assigned by Charles to the latter 
section is B.C. 166-161, or a little later than Daniel. 
The work of a Hasidwan in full sympathy with the 
Maccabsean insurrection, it contains two visions, 
of which the first deals with the judgment of the 
Deluge, and the second gives a bird's-eye view of the 
entire course of human history from the Creation 
down to the establishment of the Messiah’s king- 
dom. In the first vision no attempt is made to 
explain the origin of human sin. According to 
the representation of the writer, the judgment that 
first fell upon the world was caused by the sin of 
the rebel angels, and not by that of man. In the 
second vision, which employs a symbolism akin to 
that of the Book of Daniel, special stress is laid 
upon the distressful condition of Israel after the 
Exile. This is ascribed to the faithlessness of the 
seventy shepherds, who wickedly destroyed those 
whom God entrusted to their care (89!-), But in 
the midst of this oppression, from the party of the 
Hasidzans and in the person of Judas Maccabzeus 
(the ‘ great horn’ of 90°), there will arise a deliverer 
whose sword shall destroy their enemies. 
Himself shall appear, and the earth shall swallow 
them up (908%). Then will ensue the judgment of 
the fallen watchers, the shepherds, and the apostate 
Jews, who will be cast into a fiery abyss (90**-). 
This will be followed by the setting up of the new 
Jerusalem, the conversion of the remanent Gentiles, 
and their submission to Israel (9078*:), the resurrec- 
tion of those who have succumbed to persecution, 
and the gathering of the dispersed of Israel (90%). 
Finally, the Messiah (‘a white bullock’) will 
appear (90%7); all the saints will be changed into 
lis likeness, and God will rejoice over them (90*), 
We have here ‘the Messiah coming forth from the 
bosom of the community. He isa man only, but 
yet a glorified man, and superior to the community 
from which he springs. So far as he is a man only, 
he may be regarded as the prophetic Messiah as 
opposed to the Apocalyptic Messiah of the Simili- 
tudes, and yet he is not truly the prophetic Mes- 
siah ; for he has absolutely no function to perform, 
and he does not appear till the world’s history is 
finally closed. Accordingly, his presence here must 


be accounted for purel rou literary reminis- 
cence, and the hope of the Messiah must be re- 
garded as practically dead at this period. The 
writer felt no need of such a personality so long as 
the nation had such a chief as Judas Maccabesus’ 
(Charles, Introd. p. 301.). 

5. The Messianic idea in later Palestinian books. 
—The Book of Jubilees (written, according to 
Charles, B.c. 135-105). This work is distinguished 
by the spirituality of its description of the Messi- 
anic kingdom, although the person of the Messiah, 
whom the writer expects to arise from Judah, is 
alluded to only once (31"%). It is neither strictly 
apocalyptic in form, nor chiefly concerned with the 
subject of the Messianic hope. Only two or three 
passages are of importance for our purpose. Ch. 1 
speaks of the day when the sanctuary of God will 
be established in the midst of Israel for ever and 
ever. Corrected by reproof, the people will abandon 
their idolatry. After having been nna amon 
the heathen, the penitent Israelites will be gather 
into one, and will come and dwell among them. 
On the setting up of the Messianic kingdom, ‘the 
heavens and theearth’ . . . ‘and all the luminaries 
shall be renewed’ (1¥). This idea of the gradual 
transformation of nature as well as man appears 
to have been taken from Mazdeism (Séderblom, La 
Vie Future @apres le Muzdéisme, p. 254). In ch. 
23 the death of Abraham at the age of 175 years 
gives occasion for some reference to the duration 
of human life, and this again leads the writer to 
portray in glowing colours the future vicissitudes 
of Israel. By reason of sin the infant of three 
weeks will look like a centenarian. But they will 
begin to renounce the sins of their fathers, and 
then their days will gradually lengthen to a 
thousand years, and the servants of the Lord ‘ will 
again pursue their enemies.’ In another passage 
universal empire is promised to kings of Jacob’s 
line (3])8). The statement that life will be short 
until the day of the Great Judgment (23) seems 
to indicate that the writer conceives the Judyment 
as intervening at the point when after protracted 
trial a new generation penitently kisses the rod. 
This marks the rise of the Messianicera. ‘Jubilees 
will away,’ however, before a perfectly pure 
Israel shal] dwell in quiet throughout the land.* 

We must next take account of the Stmlitudes of 
Enoch (chs. 37-71), which Charles refers to B.C. 
95-80. This work exhibits the genuine religious 
spirit of Judaism. The Messianic doctrine in par- 
ticular finds here unique expression. Dealing with 
the old prollem, How can the temporary Sea a 
of wickedness consist with the justice of God? the 
writer finds the answer in a comprehensive review 
of the world’s history from the first beginnings of 
evil down to the final extrication wrought by the 
establishment of the Messianic kingdom. His 
method is strictly apocalyptic. Men were led 
astray by the watchers, who became subject to 


Satan (54°). After this sinners deny the Lord of 
spirits (382), and the mighty oppress God’s elect 
children (627). But the Son of Man along witk 


the Head of Days will appear for judgment. Pun- 
ishment will be meted out to the fallen angels (54°), 
the kings and the mighty (38°), and the godless (38? 
etc.), and ‘unrighteousness will disappear as a 
shadow’ from the earth (497). Heaven and earth 
will be transformed (45“-), and the elect will live in 
the light of eternal life (58°). The Elect One will 
dwell among them, and ‘with that Son of Man 
will they eat and lie down and rise up for ever and 
ever’ (62'4). Most frequently the Messiah is desig- 

* While Charles adinits that this is a correct statement of the 
case ‘if v.}] is correctly handed down and to be taken literally, 
he argues that the view that the Final Judgment precedes the 
Messianic kingdom is precluded by the writer's conception of 
this kingdom as ‘a gradual and progressive transformation. 
Cf. the same writer's note on 23%2, 
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nated ‘the Elect One’ (40° 45 etc.), but also ‘the 
Righteous One’ (37°), ‘the Anointed’ (48!° §2¢), and 
‘the Son of Man’ (467#- 48? etc.). His pre-exist- 
ence seems to be affirmed in 48**, This is a solitary 
instance of religious speculation on the part of this 
Apocalyptic writer ; and certainly it is rare to find 
in a Pal. work of pre-Christian date such a union of 
the Messianic idea with the Logos doctrine of Alex- 
andrian and the Wisdom doctrine of Pal. Judaism. 
It probably appealed to him, however, as ‘the fittest 
means of preserving intact the religious content of 
the Messianic idea’ (Langen, Judenthum, p. 414). 
In the Similitudes the Messiah appears as (1) 
Prophet and teacher. Wisdom is poured out like 
water before him (491); its secrets stream forth 
from his mouth (51%). He is the last and highest 
embodiment of the spirit of prophecy (49°), and the 
revealer of all that is hidden (46°). (2) Vindicator 
and ruler of the righteous. He has been revealed 
to the elect (62), and will be a staff to the righteous 
(48). He preserves their lot, and is the avenger 
of their life (487). They shall have the earth for 
their dwelling-place (51°) ; He will abide over them 
(62'*) ; and their faces will be lighted up with joy 
(51°). (3) Judge. The writer's spiritual concep- 
tion of the Messianic idea comes out specially in 
connexion with the judicial function assigned to 
him. The Lord of spirits has.chosen the Messiah 
as judge (49*). For this work he is fitted by reason 
of his perfect righteousness (46°). No matter by 
what death they have perished, all the righteous 
will be raised by him to life again (51! 615), and 
no evil shall stand in his presence (49°). He pos- 
sesses the spirit of might (49°), and rules over all 
(62%), All judgment is committed unto him, and 
he will sit on the throne of his glory (45* 6917). 
‘The consequences of jusament are presented in 
45°%-, In the transformed heaven and earth no 
place will be left for sinners. Azézel and all his 
associates he will judge (55‘). On all men and 
angels, good as well as bad, he will pronounce 
sentence (615), and in his presence falsehood will 
be impossible (49* 67%). ile the writer thus 
boldly represents the Messiah as the supernatural 
Son of Man, clothed with the attributes of Deity 
and separating the righteous from the wicked, it 
is noteworthy that, like other pre-Christian Jewish 
authors, he knows nothing of a Second Advent. 
The Messiah is spoken of simply as the deliverer 
of the righteous, the light of the Gentiles (48*), 
and the Judge of the world, and his whole activity 
is connected with a single appearance. This may 
help to explain the fact that to the later Judaism, 
and even to the first Christian disciples, a suffering 
Messiah seemed a contradiction in terms. Rather, 
it was thought, must the Messiah on his coming 
‘abide for ever’ (Jn 12°), in erates with the 
view already presented in Enoch of his single and 
continual presence upon earth. 

That the Messianic expectation grew stronger 
as the end of the Jewish State drew near is evi- 
denced by the Psalms of Solomon, a collection of 
18 psalms breathing the spirit of OT poetry, and 
dating from the early years of the Roman supre- 

in Palestine (B.c. 70-40). Of these poems, 
which are of Pharisaic authorship, only two (17 
and 18) give expression to such hopes. The writer 
strikingly combines the thought of God Himself 
being the King of Israel (17!) with that of an 
endless Davidic monarchy (175). After recalling 
the beginnings of royalty in Israel, and bewailing 
the havoc wrought by the stranger (?= Pompey), 
he pleads with God for their restoration under 
‘a son of David’ (177). He then goes on to 
describe the person of the future Messianic king, 
on which he lays greater stress than his prede- 
cessors (Daniel, Sirach, ete.). This ruler will 
gather again the holy people, over whom he will 
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reign in righteousness (17%). The heathen (17% 
37.31) and the ‘ proud sinners,’ t.¢. the Hasmonzans 
(vv.%f 41) will be driven from the inheritance 
usurped by them. The subject nations will come 
to a purified Jerusalem to bring her wearied 
children as gifts, and to see the glory of the Lord 
(178)... Himself without sin (17“), there is no 
unrighteousness in his days, for all are saints, and 
their king is the Lord’s Anointed (17%). Ordinary 
methods of warfare he will not resort to (17%), but 
will smite the earth with the word of his mouth 
(17%). The period of his dominion is limited: ‘he 
shall not faint all his days.’ Such is the beauty 
of the king of Israel, and happy are they who are 
born in his days (17 18’). This bright expecta- 
tion of a Messiah in face of the triumph of the 
Roman arms shows that the downfall of the 
national dynasty was marked by a distinct revival 
of Messianic hopes. The writer contrasts the evils 
of the present with the glorious future awaiting 
Israel when they shall have returned to God. The 
Messianic idea is treated, however, more with 
reference to its bearing on the earthly prospects 
of the Israelitish people than is the case in Enoch, 
and it is very doubtful whether the supernatural 
at all enters into the poet’s conception of his hero. 
While there is no secularization of the Messianic 
idea, the future king is represented us David’s 
successor upon the earthly throne (11. 18&?®). 

At the commencement of the Christian era the 
Messianic idea in its spiritual significance had 
faded largely from the popular mind. It was in 
truth the secularization of this idea that led to 
the crucifixion of Jesus. A Messiah of another 
sort was wanted. This feeling found its strongest 
manifestation in the fanaticism of the Zealots, 
who, on the principle that God had already (under 
the Maccabees) delivered Israel from the yoke of a 
great heathen empire, continually fomented rebel- 
ion against the power of Rome. At the opposite 
pole from this was the exclusively g palin concep- 
tion of Messianic prophecy which had become the 
epee ty of apocalyptic authors. Both of these 
elements originally entered into the Messianic 
idea, aah gradually they came to be sharply dis- 
tingui ; 

In the Assumption of Moses, written according 
to Charles A.D. 7-30, but doubtless embodying 
views current before its composition, the Jewish 
lawgiver recounts to Joshua the future history of 
the nation down to’ Messianic times. The work is 
epoca Pe and gives expression to the Messianic 
idea on its purely religious side. There is no 
mention of any victory over the heathen. The 
writer abandons the hope of an earthly Messiah,* 
and some would even detect hostility to this hope 
in the statement that ‘the Eternal alone... 
will appear to punish the Gentiles’ (107). In the 
beautiful passage forming ch. 10 there is nothing 
beyond an ardent expectation that J” will manifest 
Himself for the punishment of their enemies and 
the salvation of the chosen people. The theo- 
cratic kingdom, which will be preceded by a day 
of repentance (118), will extend to ‘the whole crea- 
tion’ (10'). The dominion of the devil shal! have 
an end, and Israel’s enemies shall be punished 
by the hands of the angel (Michael), 10** God 
will also exalt Israel to heaven (108), whence they 
shall joyfully behold their enemies in Ge(henna).t 

The trend of Jewish Messianic expectation just 
before and after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Romans is exhibited in the Apocalypses of 
Baruch and 2 (4) Esdras. These two writings 


* Hilgenfeld’s identification of ‘Taxo’ (9!) with the Messiah is 
purely arbitrary. Cf. vol. iii. p. 449». 

t According to the conjecture of Charles, who for é» 4 (=in 
terram) tn Gehenna, and thus certainly gets a betters 
sense. 
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have so many affinities that some have regarded 
them as from the same hand; but, according to 
the most recent scholarship as represented by 
Kabisch and Charles, they are composite works 
derived from several authors. Baruch reflects the 
Judaism of the latter half of the lst cent. A.D. 
The Messianic portions, which present an opti- 
mistic view of the earthly prospects of Israel, seem 
to have been written prior to A.D. 70. They are 
three in number—(1) 27-30’. The coming tribula- 
tion, which will fall into twelve periods, will ex- 
tend to the whole earth, and the enemies of Israel 
will be destroyed. After that the Messiah will 
ap , and the surviving ‘remnant’ will feed not 
only on the flesh of animals and the fruits of the 
earth, but on manna from the skies. It will be 
a time of plenty, of marvels, and of joy. At the 
end of his reign the Messiah ‘ will return in glory’ 
to heaven. (2) 36-40. Four successive world- 
empires antagonistic to Zion will rise and perish. 
When the last and most terrible of these (Rome) 
is ripe for destruction, then will be revealed ‘the 
rincipate of my Messiah, which is like the 

ountains and the vine, and when it is revealed 
it will root out the multitude of his host.’ The 
last surviving leader (?= Pompey) will be put to 
death by ‘my Messiah,’ whose reign will endure 
for ever, until the world of corruption is at an 
end. Here the Messiah plays & more active part 
than in the former section, the protection of Israel 
and the overthrow of their enemies being repre- 
sented as his sole work. (3) 53-74. In this section, 
which magnifies the Law while expressing the 

pular Messianic expectation, the writer divides 
the history of the world into twelve periods of evil 
(black waters) and good (bright waters) alternately, 
followed Y a period of woes (the last and blackest 
waters). ‘To these succeeds the Messiah’s kingdom 
(the bright lightning). He will judge the nations, 
sparing those who have not trodden down the seed 
of Jacob, but slaying the enemies of Israel. He 
will then continue to sit on the throne of his 
kingdom, and all tribulation will vanish before 
the universal joy. 

The representation of 2 (4) Esdras (written, 
according to Schiirer, in the reign of Domitian, 
A.D. 81-96), while of the same spiritual type, is 
marked by some striking peculiarities of its own. 
Among the Jews hitherto the thought of a glorified 
Messiah had been universally prevalent, but pseudo- 
Ezra speaks of him as eying after an activity of 400 
years, and says nothing of his resurrection. After 
the death of Christ, the world, he says, shall re- 
lapse into primeval silence for seven days, ‘so that 
no man shall remain.’ Then the new world shall 
be ushered in, the earth shall restore its dead, 
and the Most H igh shall be revealed upon the seat 
of judgment (7**). In contrast to the view pre- 
sented in the Assumption of Moses, this writer 
not only sharply distinguishes the Messiah from 
J” Himself, but also gives a figurative delineation 
of his person. He is descri as a lion rising up 
out of the wood and rebuking the eagle (i.e. im- 
pow Rome) for her unrighteousness. While he 

been kept by the Most High unto the end in 
once ae ae eee er Soman ne fa of the 

ewish people s ive ha under his swa 

until the Day of Judgment (124%), Again he a 
pictured as a man coming up from the midst of 
the sea, and flying with the clouds of heaven (13%). 
Planting himself upon a great mountain (the 
emblem of Zion), he encounters a mighty host who 
have gathered themselves against him from the 
four winds of heaven, and destroys them by the 
flaming breath of his lips. Coming down from the 
mountain, he then calls to him another and ‘ peace- 
able’ multitude (the ten tribes). These figures, it 
is explained, are used of ‘this my son’ (13°7); and, 
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although it is not easy to deduce from them a 
very concrete doctrine of the Messiah’s person, 
one or two points are sufficiently clear. The writer 
dissociates himself from the view current in the 
Judaism of his time: according to him, the Mes- 
siah is in no sense an earthly king. At the same 
time it is plain, from the representation he gives 
of him as dying, that he does not conceive him as 
possessing essential Deity. Neither is he depicted 
as an ordinary man: he comes up out of the sea, 
‘as it were the likeness of a man,’ and flies with 
the clouds of heaven. As fire melts wax, so his 
voice burns those that hear it (13%). It would 
therefore seem that in this apocal the Messiah 
is conceived as a created being of a quite peculiar 
kind, who appears as @ man among men for tlie 
destruction of Jehovah’s enemies and the restora- 
tion of His woe although not as an earthly 
pene e Most High has reserved him for 
ong (13%), until the moment appointed for his 
coming. ‘No man upon earth can see my son, 
or those that be with him, but in the time of his 
day’ (13°). Then he shall be revealed (7%), and 
his ap nce will herald that revolution which 
shall destroy the power of Rome and bring together 
the scattered tribes of Israel. 

It is clear from the Shemoneh ‘Esreh—the chief 
prayer which it was the duty of every Israelite to 
repeat thrice daily, and which, although it attained 
its final form only after A.D. 70, must be considered 
much more ancient as to its groundwork—that the 
hopes expressed in these apocalypses were cherished 
by the nation as a whole. Prayer is offered for the 
yathering of the dispersed, the rebuilding of Jeru- 
salem, the revival of the Davidic kingdom, and the 
restoration of the sacrificial service. 

6. The Messianic expectation in Hellenistic 
Judaism. —If in Palestine the hope associated 
with the advent of the ideal Davidic king had not 
altogether waned in presence of the political and 
religious liberty enjoyed under the Hasmonean 
dynasty, the people were at least content to wait 
for the rise of a new prophet (1 Mac 14"). But 
in Egypt, where they were still under Gentile 
dominion, the Jews seem to have cherished more 
warmly the hope of a Messianic deliverance. Thus 
about B.C. 140 the oldest Jewish portions of the 
Sibylline Oracles predict the approach from the 
East of a God-sent king, who will take vengeance 
on his adversaries, and make war to cease througli- 
out the earth. Heathen opposition to the temple 
will collapse under the stroke of the Immortal, 
whose children will live in peace and quietness 
under the protection of His hand. At sight of 
this the Gentiles shall accept God’s law, and bring 
gifts to the temple. So shall be inaugurated the 
reign of peace. God will set up an eternal king- 
dom over all mankind, with Jerusalem as its 
central seat, and under the es sway and judicial 
control of the prophets (3**™), Although the 
Messiah is not named, and although the main 
stress of the prophecy is laid on the triumph of the 
Law, the introduction of the figure of the Messianic 
king into the writer’s delineation of the future is 
nevertheless very significant in view of the abstract 
spiritualism affected by Alexandrian Judaism gene- 
rally, and already traceable in the LXX. No less 
remarkable is it that even a speculative moralist 
like Philo, in his delineation of the happiness in 
store for the righteous, should avail himself of the 
image of the Messianic king. oe to this 
writer, all adherents of the Law will be liberated 
‘at a given sign on one day.’ Led by a Divine 
appearance, visible only to the delivered, they will 
rebuild the ruined cities, and the desert will be 
fertilized (de Exsecr. 8-9). On their deliverance 
the dispersed Israelites will stream togetier to & 
certain place: the indefiniteness here is probably 
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due to a spiritualizing in Philo’s mind of the Zion 
of the prophets. The cdming era will be signal- 
ized by the tameness of wild beasts (de Praemits 
et Prenis, 15ff.); by the saints’ bloodless victory 
in battle (‘ Then, says the prophecy (Nu 24’, LXX), 
@ man who goes to battle and makes war shall go 
forth and subdue great and populous nations, God 
Himself sending help to His saints’ (1. 16)]; by 
the blessing of physical health and strength (17- 
18); and by that of wealth and prosperity (20). 
Athough there is here no express mention of a 
personal Messiah, the latter is nevertheless clearly 
indicated in the warrior who subdues great nations. 
The use of such language, alien as it is to Philo’s 
gen ‘ral point of view, is a proof of the prevalence 
of the Messianic idea in his time. It is more after 
his manner to lay stress upon the liberating power 
of virtue, and this he contrives to do, without, how- 
ever, altogether excluding the activity of the Logos 
as a fundamental factor in the future salvation. 
The Hellenistic sympathies of Josephus are a 
parént in his treatment of the Messianic idea. e 
studiously ignores it. Only in two passages of his 
writings does it find the faintest expression. In 
recording Daniel’s interpretation o 
nezzar’s dream he declines to explain the meaning 
of the stone which was cut out of the mountain 
and saat the image (Dn 2“), on the ground 
that as a historian he is not concerned with the 
future (An¢t. xX. x. 4). Again, in remarking upon 
the fulfilment of several of Balaam’s predictions, 
he takes no account of the Messianic prophecy in 
Nu 24", but merely adds: ‘ One may easily guess 
that the rest will have their ganinletion in due 
time’ (Ant. Iv. vi. 5). No further evidence is 
required to show that in his presentation of Jewish 
hixtory the Messianic pay ecies of the OT are 
deliberately ignored. fon he says of Jesus, 
‘This is the Christ’ (Ant. xvi. ii. 3), all he 
means to convey is that He was popularly re- 
warded as the Jewish Messiah. Certainly, the 
words do not contain the confession of his own 
faith. That he had personally abandoned (if in- 
deed he ever understood) the Messianic hope is 
clear from his declaration to his fellow-countrymen 
at the siege of Jerusalem that Rome was invincible, 
and that God had now given the dominion to Italy 
(BJ v. ix. 3), as well as from his impudent trans- 
ference of it to the rule of Vespasian (BJ VI. v. 4). 
After the Exile the doctrine of the Messianic 
expectation appears to have assumed two very 
different forms—one in Palestine, and the other 
in Egypt. The increased clearness of the pro- 
poeue octrine had been accompanied in Palestine 
y an increased departure from the true under- 
standing of the scriptural ition. In the pre- 
vailin pular conception the religious character 
of the Messiah was overlooked. Men either thought 
of him as a temporal prince, or lost sight of the 
personal element altogether in their anticipation 
of a temporal kingdom. ‘The theocratic views of 
the people made it impossible for them to separate 
the thought of the Messiah from that of a victori- 
ous earthly king, and caused them to cling to the 
political idea till it was aa extinguished in the 
ashes of the Holy City.’* In Egypt the doctrine 
had a different history. If the notion of a Messianic 
ruler did not cease to be popularly contemplated, no 
lace at all was given to a visible Messiah in the 
ewish- Alexandrian philosophy. Where Philo 
does introduce the figure of the Messianic king, 
this is done purely as a concession to the popular 
sentiment, and not because it falls in with his 
ethical view. The conception of the Alexandrian 
philosophers was wholly ideal, and exclusive of 
personal Messianic activity. The Law and wis- 


*See the authors From the Exile to the Advent (Clark’s 
Handbook Series), p. 175. 
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dom were all the Messiah they wished. No other 


view would square with their philosophical system, 
which did not favour the concrete and visible side 
of things. This was the opposite extreme of the 
development in Palestine, and it is not improbable 
that what yet remained of true Messianic hope in 
the latter country was due to the tenacity with 
which their brethren in Egypt clung to the mys- 
tical conception of the Messianic deliverance. 

7. Peculvarities of the later Messianic hope.— 
From the situation as broadly reflected in Pales- 
tine and in Egypt it is clear that the hope of a 
bright future, which formed an integral part of the 
religious consciousness of Israel, assumed various 
aspects in different minds and at different periods 
of the national development. Particularly note- 
worthy are some well-marked points of contrast 
between the older and the later Messianic hope. 
These have been well stated by Schiirer (AJP 0. 
ii. p. 129 tt.), whom we here follow. (1) Upon the 
whole, the former contemplated nothing more than 
the advent of better times, when a purified nation 
under a wise and just Davidic king should occupy 
a place of power and influence, and enjoy all the 
blessings of peace and prosperity. (2) While the 
former was almost entirely national, the latter 
growingly assumed an individual character. Every 

ious Jew would share in the glory of the future 

ingdom, and for this end the righteous dead 
would be raised to life again. (3) The former did 
not go beyond the circle of earthly circumstances, 
whereas the latter conceives the future salvation 
as transcending the sphere of the present. (4) 
In later times, and in the hands of the scribes, 
the Messianic hope assumed a more scholastic 
form than in the earlier prophetic days. ‘The 
poetic image was stiffened into dogma’ in a way 
not possible so long as the Messianic expectation 
was a living reality. While this characterization 
is broadly true, it 1s to be remembered that ‘ even 
in later times the old hope of a glorious future for 
the nation maintained the supremacy. This formas, 
even in the later view of the future, the determin- 
ing ground-plan of the picture. And just as upon 
this foundation the characteristic peculiarities of 
the later view have stronger or weaker influence, 
and produce this or that alteration, is the old 
image now more now less, now in one way now 
in another, specially modified and supplemented ’ 
(AJP 11. ii. p. 135). 

8. Question as to the retrogression of the Mes- 
sianic idea during the post-Prophetic period.—Was 
there a break in the development of this doctrine? 
Did the distinctively Messianic hope Sr 2 Sar 
with the cessation of prophecy, to be revived only 
with the advent of Christianity? It would be 
wrong to suppose that it ever became absolutely 
extinct. In order to this the Prophetic books of 
the OT must have perished, and the synagogues 
must have been closed. Neither of these things 
had happened. Even in the darkest days there 
yet remained some earnest souls who clung to the 
old faith and tried to revive it. It is, however 
undeniable that the expectation of a personal 
Messiah went greatly down after the Prophets 
were silent. he hope of a bright future for 
Israel never wavered, yet there was a very strong 
disposition no longer to associate it with the 
raising of an ideal Davidic king to the throne. 
For many, the Prophetic picture of such a xing 
had lost its first attractiveness. They had wai 
for him long enough, and he had not appeared. 
Thus among the great mass of the Jewish people 
there was no living faith in a personal Messiah at 
the time when the Apocryp were composed, 
What was the reason of this retrogression? So 
far as we can judge, it was due to two considera- 
tions—(1) The hope of the Jews was a distant 
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hope. It was in books—that was all. They took 
for granted that there would be no great realiza- 
tion of it in their time, and looked upon the living 
realities of Divine grace as confined to the past 
and the future. Such want of heart manifested 
in regard to this great central doctrine was neces- 
sarily a crushing blow to the national develo 
ment. (2) Their hope was a political hope. e 
transient glory of the Macca peri ve & 
measure of religious life, but any further deliver- 
ance that was longed for was rather along the 
same lines. ‘The speedy triumph of the ‘Mac- 
cabees satisfied for a time the aspirations of the 
people ; and a longer period of suffering and dis- 
appointment was needed to develop the hope of a 

essiah into a passion among the masses of the 
nation, and into a doctrine in the schools of the 
learned’ (Drummond, Jewish Messiah, p. 269). 
The hopes centred on the Hasmonzan princes 
were gradually seen to be delusive, and in the 
struggle for supremacy between a secularized 
hierarchy and the Pharisees or party of the Law 
the people took the side of the latter. Turning 
from all human kingship, they looked for deliver- 
ance to the king whom J” Himself would raise up 
from David’s line. That in the time of Christ this 
hope was generally prevalent is manifest from the 
Gospels. It had been abundantly proved that the 
kingdom of God could not perfect itself under the 
restrictions of an earthly State. But that stone 
which the builders rejected was soon to become 
the head of the corner in the prophetic building ; 
and in the person and work of Jesus as Messiah 
the true spiritual idea of the Divine kingdom was 
to arise and prevail. 

vi. ESCHATOLOGY. —In the OT, eschatological 
doctrine appears in a very undeveloped form, and, 
reuse it cannot be said to occupy a large place in 
the Apocrypha either, there is yet enough in these 
post-canonical books to show that in the period 
after the Exile there was a much clearer appre- 
hension of a future life than there had been in 
the earlier s of the nation’s history. It is, 
however, in the A tic literature of the 
two centuries preceding the Christian era that the 
most marked development in eschatology is met 
with. In these works the inberent importance of 
the subject, connected as it was with the Mes- 
sianic hope, combined with the Jewish fondness 
for elaborate and fantastic presentation of truth 
to give it a foremost place. 

1. The OT position.—By many scholars (Stade, 
Schwally, Charles) the eschatological ideas of the 
early Hebrews are traced to the ancestor worship 
of Semitic heathenism. However this may be, it 
is certain that in the Mosaic legislation the out- 
look is confined to the prcvent sphere of existence : 
virtue is rewarded, and vice punished, during this 
life. Both in - Mosaic and in Mosaic times, 
however, the view that death does not end the 
conscious life of all had taken possession of the 
popular mind. It comes out in connexion with 
the translations of Enoch (Gn 5**-) and Elijah 
(2 K 24), although immortality is here conceived 
as 8, possibility only for soul and body together, 
previous to death, and not after it. e thought 
of Jehovah’s power restoring the dead through 
human instrumentality (1 K 17%, 2 K 4*), which 
is of later occurrence, also implies the thought of 
a future life. According to the Heb. conception, 
death does not mean absolute extinction. Although 
the dead person does not in any real sense live, he 
still subsists. He descends into Sheol, a d 
tegion of darkness (Job 10®), a land of silence an 
forgetfulness (Ps 9417 115”), the house appointed 
for all living (Job 30%). In this shadowy exist- 
ence, the dreamy counterpart of his past life, he 
bas no fellowship with the living, whether men or 
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God (Ps 6°, Is 38’). He has nothing to fear, and 
nothing to hope for. Into this conception of Sheol 
no moral element enters; there is no distinction 
made between and bad. Personal identity, 
however, is not lost, and the kingdom of the dead 
reflects the family and other distinctions of the 
ya world. Thus men are gathered into tribes 
( in 25% etc.), and kings sit upon thrones (Is 
14%), 
Although they did not actually formulate either 
the doctrine of immortality or that of the resur- 
rection, the Prophets by their ethical tendency 
prepared the way for a more spiritual develop- 
ment. Their insistence upon the fact that Israel’s 
relation to J” is morally conditioned, was fitted to 
awaken the consciousness of a new life through 
fellowship with God. The conception of a life of 
blessedness beyond the ve was the necessary 
corollary of the law of individual retribution as 
proceimes by Jeremiah (31%) and developed b 
zekiel (18*). That this law as thus stated cau 
much perplexity to the afflicted righteous is evi- 
dent from Job and Ecclesiastes as well as from 
several of the Psalms. And, although the doc- 
trine of a blessed future life in which the wrongs of 
the present will be righted is nowhere definit: : 7 
taught in these books, they contain pase in 
which it certainly seems to be implied (Job 141% 
19-*t-, Ps 49. 73). If in Job the immortality of the 
individual is no more than a deep aspiration, in 
Ps 49 and 73 it becomes a settled spiritual con- 
viction. Early in the 3rd cent., and even perhaps 
late in the 4th, it was merged in the larger 
doctrine of the resurrection, which embraced not 
only the idea of an individual immortality, but 
also that of the Messianic kingdom. Thus for 
a time the former idea completely fell into the 
background, since to the Jew. the future blessed- 
ness of his nation was more than the well-being of 
the individual. 

This eschatology of the nation is reflected in the 
Prophetical books of the OT, especially in the 
conception of the day of J”, when judgment will 
be meted out to Israel’s enemies, and unmingled 
happiness to the chosen people, the judgment on 
the former being the inaugural prelude to the 
national blessedness of the latter. We have 
here the oldest expression of a conception which 
subsequently assumed various forms. In the 7th 
cent., when the Jews chafed under the cruelty of 
their Assyrian oppressors, Nahum and Habak- 
kuk reasserted it with only slight modification. 
According to Amos, however (and also Ho 
who, while not using the expression ‘day o 
Jehovah,’ predicts the judgment which it denotes, 
1333f-), it is upon Israel itself that the judgment 
will most severely fall (3%), for in His ‘day’ J” 
will manifest Himself, not in order to the triumph 
of Israel, but for the vindication of His own 
righteousness. In Isaiah and Micah the Bs - 
ment is represented as falling chiefly upon Juda 
and J em (Is 1% 296, Mic 3!%), while in Zeph- 
aniah it is set forth for the first time as embracing 
the whole world (18), and leaving only a righteous 
remnant in Israel (3'#-). In Jeremiah the day of 
J” is mainly, although not exclusively, directed 
against Judah (37°) ; but at the same time there 
is held out the hope that the national life will be 
regenerated and restored (237 24°), and that the 
Gentiles shall be converted, and only the impeni- 
tent destroyed (1228), : 

The epoch of the Exile witnessed a revival of 
individualism in religion. According to Ezekiel 
and his followers, judgment means the destruction 
of the Gentiles and the purification of Israel man 
by man in order to the establishment of the Mes- 
sianic kingdom, which will be introduced by the 
day of J”. In the post-exilic age the idca of judg- 
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ment recedes before that of a universal Messianic 
kingdom. Through Israel as the Servant of J” all 
nations shall embrace the true religion (42% 49° 
§213_53)3), and yield themselves td Him of their 
own accord (Is 2*%-=Mic 4), In Is piel 2 
and Assyria are placed alongside of Isr as 
sharing in her spiritual blessedness, while in 
Mal 1" we have the language of unqualified uni- 
versalism, and the acceptance by J” as a pure 
offering even of the unconscious sacrifices of the 
heathen. In contrast to this standpoint, however, 
the particularism of Ezekiel continued to have its 
advocates, and the Messianic kingdom was viewed 
as the close preserve of a reunited Israel (Hos 3° 
Mic 5%, Is 9"), the Gentiles being either excluded 
or represented as in subjection to Israel. In Hag. 
(2%8-) and Zec. (118) the day of J” is depicted as 
involving the destruction of the heathen powers, 
and the establishment of the Messianic kingdom 
as consequent on the rebuilding of the temple. 
Joel’s point of view is already apocalyptic; the 
nations generally will be destroyed, and Israel 
justified ; there is no moral sifting of Israel as in 
older prophets. In the apocalypse of Daniel it is 
taught that when evil has reached ite height the 
end of the world will ensue. 

It needed a combination of both the individual 
and the national aspects of the thought of a blessed 
future for the righteous to form the fuller doc- 
trine of the resurrection as apparently conceived 
by the end of the 4th or beginning of the 3rd cent. 
B.C. If we accept Cheyne’s view as to the date 
(c. 334 B.c.) of the remarkable Is 26'*, and 
Charles’ interpretation of its meaning, it was then 
held that immortality would indeed secured to 
the righteous individual, but would consist in his 
resurrection to share in the blessedness of the 
Messianic kingdom. 

2. Post-canonical development.—But, although 
the doctrines of immortality and the resurrection 
were thus steadily establishing themselves in 
Jewish thought, it was only very gradually that 
they won their way to general recognition among 
the people. In several of the OT Apocrypha there 
is no mention of them. Sirach limits to this life 
both the punishment of wickedness and the reward 
of righteousness. Even after the doctrine of the 
resurrection was being regularly taught in the 
schools of the Pharisees, many of the Jews evi- 
dently had no clear ideas upon the subject (Mk 
9°), At the same time, in the post - canonical 
literature there is undeniably a further develop- 
ment of the eschatological conceptions of the later 
Brophete. The new views regarding the future 

estiny of man assumed two distinct forms—one in 
Palestine, the other in Egypt. Tothe Pal. Jew the 
future life was made real only through a bodily 
resurrection ; to the Alexandrian, it was the neces- 
we consequence of the immortality of the soul. 
he 2nd cent. B.C. witnessed a great advance 
in eschatology. Instead of the old indefinite- 
ness of the day of J”, we have the formulation of 
distinct ideas. The Book of Enoch especially 
describes the last things and the other world in 
minute detail. 

(1) Future et fpr prominent feature in 
the eschatological development of the period is the 
strongly expressed certainty with regard to future 
retribution, in contrast to the admitted uncertainty 
that men will in this life be rewarded according 
to their works. In the view of the apocalyptic 
writers of this century the establishment on earth 
of the Messianic kingdom will be preceded by 
judgment and just recompense for all men living, 
and for some or all of the Israelitish dead, as 
well as for the fallen an To a certain extent 
punishment has already administered through 
the first world-judgment on the angels who formed 
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unions with the daughters of men, on their 
children, and on all men living at the time of 
the Deluge (Enoch 10'"3). These angels are bound 
fast in gloomy caverns under the hills (10 1%), 
while the souls of men are relegated to Sheol (22), 
until the final judgment that shall usher in the 
reign of the Messiah. Then will judgment be 
pronounced upon the impure angels, the demons 
who have hitherto escaped punishment (16'), and, 
with the exception of one special class of sinners 
(2213), upon all Israel. The fact of an individual 
judgment after death is thus already taught in 
the oldest section of the Book of Enoch. It is also 
found in Jubilees (4% 5°: etc.) in special connexion 
with the idea of ‘heavenly tables,” on which 
‘judgment is written down for every creature 
and for every kind.’ We have it embodied like- 
wise in the poe ya of Baruch (4**:), accordin 
to which those who have rejected God’s law wil 
first behold the righteous invested with the splen- - 
dour of angels, and ‘afterwards depart to be 
tormented.’ There is here no limitation of the 
idea to faithless Israelites. In the contemporary 
Book of Daniel (B.c. 168), which presents a con- 
trast to the Book of Enoch in respect that it has 
in view the future of the nation rather than that 
of the individual, judgment is executed by the 
saints (77) as a prelude to the final judgment 
at the hands of the Almighty (9**-). Although 
nothing is said as to the qucement of angels, 
that of the angel princes of Persia (10% ™) and 
Greece (10”) is implied. In Enoch 83-90 (written 
B.C. 166-161), the last judgment is likewise placed 
at the inauguration of the Messianic kingdom. 
Special reference is made to the judgment wrought 
by the ‘ great sword’ of Judas Maccabseus (90'"), 
whose victorious campaigns against the Syrians 
were being carried on when this part of Enoch was 
written. In this section of the k the thought 
of a general individual judgment is set forth in 
great judicial detail. A throne is erected for the 
rd of the sheep; the sealed books are opened ; 
the seven archangels are commanded to bring 
before Him the evil angels (the fallen Watchers), 
who are cast into an era bas of fire; the seventy 
faithless ‘shepherds’ of Israel and the ‘blinded 
sheep’ (¢.¢e. apostate Jews) share the same fate. 
tr this the Messianic kingdom is set up on 
earth; a new Jerusalem takes the place of the old, 
and the righteous who have suffered oppression are 
brought into it (90), 

During the last century B.c. there occurred a 
radical change in Jewish eschatology. What lay 
at the root of this was the conviction that an 
eternal Messianic kingdom cannot be suitably 
manifested on the present earth. Such a view 
had obviously an important bearing upon the 
whole field of eschatological thought. It led the 
writers of this century to take new ground with 
ch el to the kingdom, and the place of the Final 
Judgment relatively to it. Some cut the knot by 
denying the eternity of the earthly Messianic 
kingdom (Enoch 91-104); others by postulating 
the idea of a new heaven and a new earth (Enoch 
37-70). The latter section of the Book of Enoch 
is the only work of this century which still places 
the Final Judgment at the inauguration of the 
Messianic kingdom. All others dating from this 
period (Enoch 91-104, Ps.-Sol., ete.), appear to 
relegate it to its close. As to the scope of the 
Judgment, the view of the former period remains 
unaltered; it extends to all men and angels, 
righteous and wicked. Enoch 91-104 follows 
Daniel in speaking of a preliminary judgment 
wrought through the instrumentality of the saints. 
In Ps-Sol 17. 18 the Messiah himself is judge, 
although the act of judgment here is probably 
confined to the destruction of the hostile powers. 
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The Pal. Judaism of the Ist cent. A.D. con- 
tinued virtually to reflect the eschatological posi- 
tion arrived at in the preceding century. In the 
Assumption of Moses, as well as in the Apocalypse 
of Baruch and 2 (4) Esdras (certain sections ex- 
cepted), there is conserved the idea of a prelimi- 
nary Judgment. The Final Judgment on men and 
angels is placed at the close of the Messianic 
kingdom, or, failing the expectation of such a 
kingdom, at the close of the age (Apoc. of Baruch), 
or on the completion of the number of the right- 
eous (2 (4) Esdras). 

So far as the doctrine of a Future Judgment 
is concerned, it would therefore appear from the 
above that the Apocryphal period witnessed very 
decided developments. Although the OT idea of 
judgment through the overthrow of existing hostile 
powers was to some extent retained (Enoch 90!*-, 
are wae of Moses 3, Apoc. of Baruch 72%, 
2 Es 13"), this gradually gave way to that of a 
forensic act. The Judgment was placed for the 
most part at the end of the Messiah’s reign instead 
of at its commencement. It tended to assume a 
growingly personal and individual character. The 
scope of the Judgment was also extended so as to 
include all, men and angels alike. Obviously, we 
have here a distinct approximation to the doctrine 
of the Judgment as given by Christ Himself. ‘He 
emplovs many of the terms which were current, 
while He relieves the popular beliefs of all that was 
gross, fantastic, or trivial. He brings to the OT 
conception the extension and the certainty which 
it needed. The spiritual principles of His teach- 
ing, and the things which it adds to the Heb. 
faith on the subject, make the old doctrine a new 
one.’* That He is Himeelf the Judge, that every 
man will be ae at by Him ‘according to his 
works,’ and that His judgment is final,—these are 
the transforming elements by which all the de- 
ficiencies of the pre-Christian conception are re- 
moved, and the doctrine of a Future Judgment is 
raised to a clear and definite position in the doc- 
trinal structure of revealed religion. 

(2) Realms of the departed.—(a) Sheol.—In Dn 
122, according to the most probable reading, this 
is designa ‘the ground (land) of dust,’ and 
seems to be used in its OT sense as denoting a 
region devoid of moral distinctions. It is repre- 
sented as the finn] abode of all mankind save the 
best and the worst in Israel, of whom the former 
shall rise to ‘vonian life,’ and the latter be cast 
into Gehenna. For these two classes Sheol is 
only a temporary and intermediate abode. The 
writer appears to have in his mind the faithful 
and the apostates in the struggle with Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

From the detailed description in Enoch 22 it 
is manifest that during the 2nd cent. B.c. the 
conception of Sheol underwent a radical change. 
From being a place free from moral distinctions it 
has become a place of retribution, where men are 
dealt with according to their deserts. Here all 
souls assemble (22°), and await the Judgment in 
their respective habitations. Of these there are 
four—two for the spirits of the pele (1) for 
those who have died an unmeri death, (2) for 
the rest of the righteous ; and two for the spirits 
of the wicked, (1) for those who have already been 
punished in this life for their wickedness, (2) for 
those who escaped punishment in the upper world. 
From three of these divisions there is a resurrec- 
tion to final judgment; but from the fourth, the 
abode of sinners to whom death came as the 
punishment of their crimes, there is no resurrec- 
tion. In their case Sheol is equivalent to hell. 
Ethically, this represents a great advance upon 
the old Heb. conception, although it is of too cast- 

* Salmond, Christian Doet. of Immortality 3, p. 318. 
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iron a description to be truly ethical. The soul 
can neither become better nor worse, and ‘Sheol 
thus conceived is only a place of petrified moralities 
and suspended graces’ (Charles, Eschatology, 187}, 

Soon, however, this fault was to be remedi 
for in 2 Mac 12*- moral transformation in Sheo 
is considered possible. Judas is said to have 
offered sacrifice for the fallen warriors, ‘for if 
he were not expecting that they that had fallen 
would rise again, it were supertiuous and idle to 

ray for the dead.’ During the last century B.c. 
Sheol is regarded (1) as the intermediate abode of 
the dead, whence all Israelites (2 Mac 6*), and 

sibly all without distinction (Enoch 51), rise to 
judgment; (2) as the final abode of the wicked, 
t.e. as hell (Enoch 56%, Ps-Sol 14° etc.), where 
souls are slain (Enoch 99!1). In Enoch 91-104 
Sheol is almost synonymous with Gehenna, and 
in Ps.-Sol. entirely so. The Stmilttudes conceive 
Sheol as the preliminary abode of those dying 
revious to the establishment of the Messiayj 
ingdom. Subsequent to this, however, it becomes 
the final abode ot the wicked (63). This view of 
Sheol was almost a necessary consequence of the 
belief that only the righteous would be raised 
from the dead. 

In the Ist cent. A.D. Sheol is represented as 
the intermediate abode of all the dead prior to 
the last judgment (Apoc. Bar 23° 4816, 2 (4) Es 
441), According to Josephus, the Pharisees taught 
that the righteous are rewarded and the wicked 

unished under the earth (ird x0ovds, Ant. XVIIL 
1. 3), or in Hades (xa6’ gdou, BJ Il. viii. 14), t.¢. in 


Sheol. The righteous rise again, and px 
other bodies; but for the wicked there is no 
resurrection. Between the righteous and thie 


wicked in Sheol there was, according to the pre- 
vailing conception of the ree a great gulf fixed. 
The former inhabited ‘the treasuries’ (Apoc. Bar 
21? ete., 2 (4) Es 7®) of restful bliss; the latter 
dwelt in a place of torment (Apoc. Bar 30°). 

It appears, then, that during the Apocryphal 

riod the conception of Sheol was by no means a 

xed quantity. Rather was it in a somewhat 
fluid condition, and underwent considerable varia- 
tion. It had, however, ‘come to be regarded asa 
definite stadium between death and judgment, 
with preliminary penalties, and, in some forms of 
thought, with moral processes. The idea of an 
intermediate state took a larger and larger place 
in Judaism, and in this matter Christian theology 
to a great extent served itself heir to Jewish theo- 
logy. But all this is in the strongest possible con- 
trast to Christ’s own teaching. His words fix our 
thoughts on the present life and the final issues. 
. . - They give little or no place to the thought of 
an intermediate state.’ * 

(6) Paradise.—According to Schrader,t the word 
‘ paradise’ is of ees origin (patri- 
daéza, from pairi, ‘around,’ and daéza, ‘a ram- 
part’), and signifies an enclosure or ‘park.’ From 
this it came to denote a eee en generally, 
as in Neh 28, Ec 2, and was ultimately adopted 
as the distinctive designation of the seat of the 
blessed, whether conceived as earthly or heavenly. 
According to the conception that prevailed in 
the 2nd cent. B.c., Paradise was reserved for 
those who had been directly translated in the 
flesh. In other words, its Bates had been opened 
only for Enoch and Elijah. From the ey in 
which it conceives Sheol as ‘the place of condem- 
nation’ (7% 22%), the Book of Jubilees, however, 
seems to imply that Paradise is the intermediate 
abode of the righteous dead until the Final Judg- 
ment. But this work also shares the point of 
view of the later 2 (4) Esdras, according to whick 

® Salmond, Christian Doct. ef Immortality 3, p. S45 £ 
¢ COT ii. p. 71. 
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Paradise is conceived as the final abode of the 
righteous (7% 133 85), Already in the lst cent. B.C. 
it is viewed as ‘the garden of the righteous’ 
(Enoch 607), and the dwelling-place of ‘the elect’ 
(Enoch 60° 612%). In the Similitudes, however, it 
is not the eternal abode of the holy, who pass from 
it to the Messianic kingdom. 

It would appear, therefore, that no very definite 
position had been reached either with regard to 
the geographical situation of Paradise or with 
regard to its inhabitants. This is clear from the 
varying representations of the Book of Enoch 
inde both of these heads. ‘In 32* it lies in the 
Fast: in 707 between the West and North: in 
77° in the North. ... It is apparently empty in 
Enoch’s time in 32**-, and the righteous dead are 
in the West, 22: it is the abode of the righteous 
and the elect in Enoch’s and Noah’s times in 61!2 
60° 3: the abode of the earliest fathers in Enoch’s 
time, 89°,’ * 

In spite of the uncertainty thus cineca A to 
the term ‘ Paradise’ in Jewish thought, the later 
Rabbis constructed an elahorate to ography of it, 
with ‘ Abraham’s bosom’ as the place of highest 
honour. The general popular conception in the 
time of Christ is perhaps fairly well reflected in 
that of the Essenes, who, according to Jos. (BJ 
Il. viii. 11), regarded Paradise as a region situated 
beyond the ocean, where there was no uncongenial 
rain or cold or heat, and where righteous souls 
were perpetually refreshed by gentle zephyrs 
blowing from the sea. The word is very spar- 
ingly used in NT. In the recorded sayings of our 
Lond it occurs but once (Lk 23%), and not in such 
a& way as to throw much light upon His own con- 
ception of the term. He employs it in a ve 
general sense, and possibly as the word whic 
would convey most meaning and comfort to the 
listener. 

(c) Heaven.—It is not until the last century B.C. 
that we find heaven represented in Apocalyptic 
writings as the abode of the righteous subsequent 
to ‘the day of the great judgment.’ This view is 
first met with in Enoch 91-104, where the righteous 
are described as the objects of angelic intercession 
(1041). To them will the portals of heaven be 
opened (104); their joy will be like that of the 
angels of heaven (104*) ; and they will yet become 
pm enon of the heavenly host (104°). According 
to the later Apoc. of Baruch, they will be made 
like unto the angels (51°), while in the Simslitudes 
of Enoch it is slaimed that they will themselves 
become angels in heaven. The Book of Jubilees 
(23*!) and the Assumption of Moses (10°) also re- 
gard heaven as the eternal home of the righteous. 

(a) Gehenna.—From denoting the scene of idola- 
trous sacrifices ‘Gehenna’ (from the Hebrew oin 3 = 
‘valley of Hinnom,’ Gr. T'éevva) came to signify 
the place where apostate Jews are punished in the 
sight of the righteous (cf. Is 50"). In Dn 12° it 
becomes the final abode of all such apostates. But 
in the last century B.C. this idea took on quite a 
new complexion. Gehenna is now no longer ex- 
clusively reserved for apostate Jews, and is the 
place of punishment for the nations generally 
‘Jth 16!7). More particularly is it intended for 
kings and the mighty (Enoch 48° 53° 54%), Again, 
whereas according to the older view the torments 
of the wicked were to afford a constant spectacle 
to the righteous (Enoch 277: 90*t-), in the Simtis- 
tudes this spectacle, although still to be witnessed 
(62!3), is only of tempora duration. This fresh de- 
velopment is necessitated by the writer’s view with 
respect to the transformation of heaven and earth 
at the advent of the Messiah. In the new heavens 
and the new earth there was no place for Gehenna, 
which accordingly disappears from the sight of the 

* Charles’ ed., note on 608, 
EXTRA VOL.—20 
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righteous from henceforth (62%). Still another 
modification of the older view of Gehenna occurs 
in Enoch 91-104, where the wicked are cast into the 
furnace of fire as incorporeal spirits (98%). Hither- 
to the punishment of Gehenna had been thought 
of as both bodily and spiritual, but here the former 
element is eliminated. In this book no distinction 
is made between Sheol and Gehenna (99" ete.). 
2 (4) Esdras contains the following statements : 
‘The Most High shall be revealed upon the seat of 
Judgment’ (7*), and ‘the pit of torment shall appear, 
and over against it shall be the place of rest: and 
the furnace of hell (Gehenna) shall be showed, and 
over against it the paradise of delight’ (7%). The 
nations that are raised from the dead will then be 
called upon to behold the contrast between the 
delight and rest on one side, and fire and torments 
on the other (7°). It was only in the later 
Rabbinism that the word was used to denote a 
temporary purgatory as well as the abode of the 
wicked after death. As employed by Christ in 
the Synoptic Gospels, ‘Gehenna’ retains its older 
meaning as ‘the final retributive scene or con- 
dition, not any intermediate place, whether of 
penalty or of purification, between death and the 
resurrection.”* On the momentous and difficult 
question as to the eternity of the penal condition 
in Gehenna, the student is referred to the dis- 
cussion in bk. iii. ch. vi. of the work just quoted. 

(3) The Resurrection.—The first occurrence in the 
OT of the idea of a resurrection is in Hos 6*, where 
the hope expressed is clearly not individual but 
national. It appears again in a national sense in 
Ezekiel’s vision of the valley of dry bones (37!-"4), 
Chronologically, the next reference to this idea 
is found in the post-exilic prophecy of Is 24-27, 
Here there is a distinct advance upon former con- 
ceptions. Although the thought of a resurrection 
is still, as in Hosea and Ezekiel, limited to Israel 
(261*), ite application to individuals (26), even if 
the prophets’ words do breathe a pious hope rather 
than contain a clear-cut doctrine, is new. One 
other OT passage is of importance in this oon- 
nexion, viz. Dn 12? ‘And many of them that 
sleep in the dusty ground (lit. the ground of dust 
?=Sheol) shall awake, some to everlasting life, 
and some to reproaches and everlasting abhor- 
rence.’ There is here taught for the first time a 
resurrection of the wicked, as also the doctrine of 
a diversity of lot reserved for the righteous and 
the wicked in the future. In both cases the writer 
thinks of Israelites only, and does not even include 
all of these. Only those are in his view who have 
distinguished themselves either i aad promotion 
of, or antagonism to, the Divine kingdom. 

In the subsequent development of the doctrine 
the extent of the resurrection was variously con- 
ceived. In Dn 12*- the writer thinks of a partial 
resurrection of both righteous and wicked; Enoch 
1-36 speaks of a resurrection of all the righteous 
and some of the wicked ; the Similitudes represent 
at one time that all will be raised up, good and 
bad alike (51%), and at another contemplate the 
resurrection of the righteous only (61°); while 
Enoch 91-104, and the later Jewish literature 
generally, limit the idea of the resurrection to 
the righteous (Enoch 91?° 92°, 2 Mac 9!* 38, Ps-Sol 
316 13° etc.). It is in all these cases the resurrec- 
tion of Israel that is spoken of; there is as yet no 
thought of a general resurrection. 

Different views were held also as to the nature 
of the resurrection itself. From 2 Maccabees 
(which as a professed epitome of the work of 
Jason of Cyrene must taken to reflect the 
eschatological views of the century preceding that 
in which it appeared) it is evident that in the 2nd 
cent. B.c. the doctrine of the resurrection of the 

* Salmond, op. cit. p. 860. 
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body was very distinctly held. In the account of 
the crue] death of the seven brothers and their 
mother, the resurrection is represented at once as 
@ resurrection to eternal life (7% *) in fellowship 
with the risen righteous (7”), and as a resurrection 
of the body (7%). By thus uniting the doctrine of 
® resurrection with that of immortality, 2 Mac. 


takes up a more advanced position than any other | again 


Apocryphal work. 

uring the last century B.C. the mode of con- 
ceiving the resurrection underwent a change in 
keeping with the altered view as to the scene of 
the Messianic kingdom. So long as the latter was 
regarded as an eternal kingdom on this earth, the 
idea of a bodily resurrection seemed quite in place. 
But, after it became usual to think of that kingdom 
as having its only fitting manifestation in a new 
heaven and a new earth, the resurrection was con- 
ceived either as purely spiritual (Enoch 91-104, 
Ps.-Sol.), or as one in which the risen righteous 
shall be invested with garments of glory and of 
life (Enoch 62"), The Stmilitudes, however, 
reflect the older view of a bodily resurrection. 

Although at the beginning of the Christian era 
the limitation of the resurrection to the righteous 
was the accepted view of Judaism, there were still 
different ideas held with reference to the resurrec- 
tion iteelf. According to Jos. (BU u. viii. 14), the 
Pharisees taught that ‘the souls of good men only 
are removed into other bodies,’ .¢e. bodies of another 
nature than the present, while the Essenes believed 
in the soul’s immortality, but not in a bodily resur- 
rection. In the Jewish-Alexandrian writings the 
resurrection is regarded as wholly spiritual, and as 
taking place immediately after death.’* Matter 
being essentially evil, there can be no resurrection 
of the body. As the true self, the soul only is 
immortal, and can be redeemed only through 
Wisdom (Wis 84). The knowledge of God’s do- 
minion is the root of immortality (15°). The 
author starts from the position that ‘righteousness 
is immortal’ (1%) as God is immortal. Then 
follows the statement that ‘God created man for 
pone ba aed (2%); in consequence of his Divine 
origin he bears the stamp of immortality. Death 
would have been unknown but for the envy of the 
devil (2%), Eternal life in fellowship with God is 
therefore the portion of the righteous. To them 
death is but an apparent calamity (3*). The 
ungodly, on the other hand, are doomed to death 
(2%), and are punished for their crimes both here 
and hereafter (3). In this book only the larger 
thought of immortality is emphasized; it leaves 
it to be implied that there must be a previous 
(spiritual) resurrection to life. The mnghteous 
dead, moreover, are not merely as in OT said to 
et in Sheol, but in immediate nearness to God 
(6”). 

The same view is set forth still more explicitly 
in the writings of Philo. According to this author, 
the body is only the ope and polluted 
prison-house of the rational soul, which, as an 
emanation of Deity, is immaterial and imperish- 
able. This is essentially the Platonic doctrine; 
although Philo, for whom Genesis is only an alle- 
gorical history of the soul’s development, found it 
already taught in the statements that God made 
man in His own image (1™*-) and breathed into him 
His spirit (27). Philo’s view as to the essentially 
evil nature of matter precnae the possibility of a 
bodily resurrection. e hecho approvingly the 
word-play of Heraclitus, who calls the body (cépa) 
the tomb (cjua) of the soul (Leg. Alleg. i. 33). 

The doctrine of an incorporeal immortality is 
also taught in 4 Maccabees in connexion with the 

* According to the Book of Jubilees and the Assumption of 

resurrecti 
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takes place only after the Final Judgment. 
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famous story of the martyrdom of the seven 
brothers and their mother. It describes the 
brothers as ‘running in the way of immortality’ 
(14°); the mother as ‘again giving birth to the 
entire number of her sons for immortality’ (16%); 
and both them and her as ‘assembled together to 
the company their fathers, having received 
in from pure and immortal souls’ (18*). 
Another point, in regard to which no agreement 
had been arrived at when Christ came, was the 
time of the resurrection. According to Enoch 51’, 
it was to take place immediately before the Mes- 
sianic era; according to the A of Baruch and 
2 (4) Esdras, it was to synchronize with its close. 
The only Jewish works of the lst cent. A.D. 
which teach the doctrine of a general resurrection 
of the entire human race are the Apoc. of Baruch 
(302-5) and 2 (4) Esdras (7*-*"). Even on this view, 
something was done to conserve the idea that the 
resurrection is a privilege ining to the right- 
eous. In connexion with the appearance of -the 
Messiah, reference is made to ‘those that be with 
him’ (2°Es 13%) in such terms as to suggest a 
retinue of saints whose special prerogative it is 
to ‘rise first’ (cf. 1 Th 4°) and accom Him 
when He assumes His earthly dominion. The 
nature of the resurrection y appears to have 
been the subject of frequent discussion. In A 
Bar 49%-5] it is taught that the bodies of the dead 
will be raised in precisely the same form as that 
in which they were committed to the ground, so 
that they may be recognized. After their identity 
has been established, they will undergo a trans- 
formation in order to endless spirit existence 
in glory or in torment. This supplies a link with 
or Paul's teaching on the resurrection in 1 Co 
ly, 
That the belief in a personal resurrection was 
not, however, unive during the Pe et hoes 
riod is shown by the fact that certain ks 
felonging to it retain the old view of Sheol (Sir 
177%- 414 Bar 2!7), Indeed, from the evidence 
adduced it will be seen that during this period 
‘the belief had a varied and interesting history. 
It underwent certain enlargements, and became 
more established. But it developed at the same 
time some doubtful elements, and remained subject 
to some uncertainty.’* If immortality cannot be 
said to have been a dogma of the later Judaism, 
certainly the idea, along with that of the resurreo- 
tion which stands or falls with it, was one gener- 
ally current among the Jews. Yet we know that 
it met with a vigorous opposition from the Saddu- 
cees, who made use of the Greek materialism to 
combat a doctrine that occupied so rudimentary a 
place in the OT. This y, however, could not 
succeed in Israel; and the ho which had long 
animated those known by that name ually 
tended to fix themselves in a clear and definite 
doctrine, which found its completion in the teach- 
ing of Him who declared to be the God not 
of the dead but of the living, and Himself to be 
the resurrection and the life. In these words 
Christ indicates that man’s relationship to God is 
such as to secure not only his continued existence, 
but his existence in his whole being, bodily and 
spiritual. His language, even as reported in the 
aD Ral pe moreover, not to a bre 
immortality in the Hellenic sense, but to a bodily 
peiureectida (Jn 5%), It is further set forth in 


His teaching fhat the resurrection will be univer- 
sal. The expression ‘the resurrection of the just 


(Lk 14"*), so far from limiting the scope of the 

resurrection, actually suggests the very different 

lot of the wicked when they shall be raised up. 

There is a ‘resurrection unto life’ and a ‘resur- 

rection unto condemnation.’ Beyond what may 
* Salmond, op. cit. p. 331. 
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be gathered from the comparison between the con- 
dition of the risen and that of ‘the angels in 
heaven’ (Mt 22%, Mk 12%, Lk 20%), Christ’s doctrine 
furnishes no information with reference to the 
nature of the resurrection body. 

3. Question as to the influence of Zoroastrianism 
upon Jewish eschatology.—The development in 
eschatology during the Apocryphal period was 
undoubtedly of the most pronounced character. 
How are we to explain it? How is it that with 
the Messianic hope sunk so low there should have 
been not only an advance in eschatology, but an 
arrival at such fixed forms as we meet with in the 
Jewish literature of the age? A living faith in 
& personal Messiah was not always essential to 
Messianic expectation and the belief in a Future 
Judgment ; and what we find in Amos and other 
OT prophets we may be prepared to see repeated. 
But the position of the apocryphal and pseudepi- 
graphic books is here so much clearer and fuller 
than anything in the OT that we are constrained 
to ask, How was it reached? It can hardly have 
been the result of metaphysical speculation. Was 
it, then, simply a legitimate development upon 
doctrines potentially existing in the OT? Those 
who take this view point to the fact that the 
restoration of the chosen nation is set forth under 
the figure of a rising again to authority and in- 
fluence (Ezk 37). The later Jews, it is said, put 
their own construction upon such passages, and 
thence formulated to some extent a doctrine as to 
the way in which the righteous would come to the 
enjoyment of the Messianic kingdom. When it 
should be inaugurated, they would be raised up 
and have part in it. 

Many scholars, however, explain the eschato- 
logical development of the period on the theory of 
the contact of Judaism with foreign systems of 
thought, and in particular maintain that the doc- 
trine of the resurrection was arrived at through 
the medium of Zoroastrianism, or at all events 
assumed the form it did under the stimulus of 
Persian influence. It can no longer be reasonably 
doubted that the resurrection formed part of the 
creed of the ancient Persians; and at any rate we 
have the express testimony of i i pg perc (pre- 
served in Plutarch, etc.) that this doctrine was 
held by the Zoroastrians at the time of Alexander 
the Great, i.e. previous to its appearance in Daniel, 
and at least as early as Is 26'%. This theory is 
therefore historically possible. But can it be sub- 
stantiated? Apart from the general presumption 
that the Jews would be disposed to regard favour- 
ably the religion of Cyrus, their deliverer, stress 
is Jaid upon the fact that the doctrine of an in- 
dividual resurrection appears in the OT only in 
writings dating from, or subsequent to, the Pers. 
period, and is (?) first put forward in a book, the 
writer of which had special connexion with Baby- 
lonia. These considerations, however, do not prove 
that the Jewish doctrine of the resurrection was 
derived from the religion of Zoroaster. As Nicolas 
has said, ‘Ideas do not pass ready-made and com- 

lete from one nation to another like the fruits of 
industry which are transported in caravans.’ And, 
in fact, the Jewish and Persian beliefs with regard 
to the resurrection of the body are not identical. 
Zoroastrianism knew nothing of a partial resurrec- 
tion, whether of the righteous and wicked as in 
Daniel, or of the righteous only as in 2 Mac. etc., 
and, unlike Judaism, looked for the final restora- 
tion of the wicked after the resurrection. The idea 
of simple borrowing is further precluded by the 

adual formation of the Jewish doctrine, the 

evelopment of which, in its principal stages, is 
distinctly traceable. his doctrine was of no 
sudden growth in Israel. It had long been nascent, 
when the persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes 
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ve it life and vigour as the grand sustaining 
ope of those who did battle for God’s law. This 
was & great turning-point in Judaism, and gave 
to it, as regards religious beliefs, modes of thought, 
and ethical practice, a character which has been 
stamped on all its subsequent history. Scribes 
and people were united by a common patriotism. 
The religious conscience was awakened; men 
looked eagerly for the promised Deliverer, and in 
the assurance of His coming fonnd a mw life. 
Those who shed their blood to prepare the advent 
of His kingdom would be falead up to share in its 
bliss. The resurrection of the dead was thus the 
necessary complement of the Messianic hope, and 
in its earlier form was set forth as the first act of 
the victorious Messiah, and as the privilege of Jews 
only. This is the genuinely Jewish form of the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, and had 
a distinct place in an order of ideas called forth 
by the crisis which overtook the Jewish nation in 
the second quarter of the 2nd cent. B.c. It did 
not owe its existence to foreivn influence, but was 
the result of internal development. 

But there may be stimulus without transference, 
and this appears to be what really happened in the 
case before us. The foreign influence was not such 
as to supply or even fundamentally to affect the 
doctrine itself; at most it helped to determine the 
form of its development. Naturally, therefore, it 
does not seem to count for much in any single 

ge in which it can be traced; yet the cumu- 
ative effect of its presence in frequent instances is 
not to be denied. For an interesting enumeration 
of passages from the OT and post-canonical litera- 
ture giving evidence of Parsi influence on Jewish 
eschatology, see par. 7 of the article ZOROASTK:- 
ANISM in vol. iv. Among other (and more doubt- 
ful) examples the following perhaps may be safely 
allowed. Is 247! speaks of an intermediate place 
of punishment for evil powers, where they are im- 
risoned prior to their final judgment. Even 
harles, who thinks that the influence of Zoroas- 
trianism on Jewish eschatology was but slight, 
admits that the ideas here expressed ‘appear as a 
foreign element in the OT, and may be derived 
from the Mazdean religion.’* Cf. in this con- 
nexion Jude’, Enoch 184-16 216 The new heaven 
and new earth of Is 65!” 66”, to be ushered in after 
the Last Judgment and overthrow of evil, cor- 
responds to the Pers. doctrine of ‘renewal’ after 
the world’s purification by ‘the ordeal of molten 
metal.” The latter may also have suggested the 
figure used in Mal 3? 4". In Ps 17% 49 there is 
Broveyy a reflexion of the Pers. conception of the 
awn as a daily emblem of the resurrection. In 
the later Apocalyptic literature also traces of 
Parsism occur. In Enoch (45“-) reference is made 
to the transformed heaven and earth; and its 
location of the mountain of God’s throne in the 
south (18°), taken along with the placing of a 
hell in the north (Secrets of Enoch, 10), recalls an- 
other characteristic of Parsi literature. Through 
the medium of earlier Jewish apocalyptic, many 
Persian ideas found their way also into the Apoca- 
lypse, ¢.g. the binding of the old serpent, Satan’s 
futile attack upon heaven, the millennium, ete. 
In the peculiar and space oe circumstances 
of their nation the Jews assimilated certain foreign 
elements, and grafted them upon the data supplied 
by their own sacred books—so modifying them, 
however, as to make them fit into and complete 
their own doctrinal system, with a view to the 
fuller expression of their own spiritual needs. 
LireraTURE,—Besides the OT Theologies of Oehler, Schults, 
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A. In the Jewish Apocrypha and pre-Christian Jewish 
wine: (a) In Palestine ; (6) in Alexandria. 
B. In the NT. 
i. In the Advent and Incarnation. 
) Testimony of the Holy Spirit and the return of 
Prophecy. 
2) Birth of Jesus Christ. 
8) Baptism of Jesus. 


4) The Holy Spirit given to Jesus for ministry. 


5) Temptation and Transfiguration of Jesus. 


(6) Outline of NT doctrine of the Trinity. 
li. Teaching of Jesus. 

oe In Synoptics. 

2) In the Fourth 


sh Gospel. 
ay tT aaa 
(1) Among Jewish Ohristians—Acts, Hebrews, and 
Catholic Epistles. 
(2) Teaching of St. Paul. 
(3) Teaching of St. John. 
iv. Trinity involved in the Life of the Apostolic Church. 
(1) Equipment of the Apostles. 
(2) Establishment of the Church. 
(3) Work of Missions. 
(4) Test of Doctrine. 
(5) Christian Worship. 
Literature. 

A. IN JEWISH APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPI- 
GRAPHA.—Jewish theology in the period between 
the OT and Christ made some progress towards a 
Trinitarian view of God. It was marked (1) by a 
monistic and transcendent conception of God, 
which put Him far away from man, and avoided 
all anthropomorphisms about Him (cf. Weber, 
Altsynag. Theologie, 144f.). On the other hand, 
the Law was largely put in place of the immanent 
J”, and God made a student of the Law; that is, 
a Judaizing of J” took place, which ended in the 
dualism of a transcendent God and a Rabbi school- 
master God. (2) This remoteness of God led men 
to seck after mediators between the far-off One, 
whose very name was a mystery (Enoch 69! ; 
Weber, 144), and the earth. Angels and other 
beings were made prominent; but especially the 
Messiah was felt after. In Palestine the mediat- 
ing ‘ Word’ of the prophets, the x7>°p, was taught 
(ct. Weber, p. 174); while in Alexandria Philo 
elaborated his doctrine of the Divine Aéyos, whom 
he identified with ‘the Angel’ and all Divine 
manifestations in OT (cf. Siegfried, Philo, p. 219 f.; 
Drummond, PAtlo, ii. 239f.). This ‘Word’ was 
regarded sometimes as Divine thought or revela- 
tion or action. Again, it was presented asa Divine 
hypostasis, personal if not a person (4 Ezr 6%, 
Apoc. Bar 56*, Wis 8'). Biesenthal so far as 
to hold (Trostschreiben d. Ap. Paul and. Hebr. 69) 
that ‘the Generatio «eterna filii vel Messizs was in 
no wise a later doctrine of Christianity, but be- 
longed to the very oldest teachings of the syna- 
gogue,’ 

The transcendent view of God arose in the 
schools of the scribes in opposition to surrounding 
polytheism ; and, while it called for a Mediator, 
It also tended to make him transcendent as was 
God. This nay be the reason for the practical dis- 
appearance of the thought of king Messiah in the 
period just before Christ, and the appearance, 
through study of the OT, of a heavenly Mediator 
(cf. Baldensperger, Seléstbewusstsein Jesu, 1892, p. 
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69). This Mediator, the ‘Word,’ was Divine, in 
heaven (Dn 7* 4, Enoch 46. 48. 6%), pre-existent, & 
supernatural ‘Son’ of God (En 105%), who would 
come in duo season to reign on earth (En 454, 
Ps-Sol 172+). He sits upon the same throne with 
J”, shares His knowledge (En 46) and glory (En 
62, 4 Ezr 2%), and will be final judge (En 47°). All 
that is involved in the ‘Word’ Enoch ascribes to 
‘the Messiah’ (52*) ; though Philo does not poured 
the Aéyos with the Messiah. As soon as Jewi 
theologians systematically studied the OT, they 
found a God-like Being set forth somewhat after 
the manner of NT writers and early Christians. 
He was the ‘ Wisdom’ of Pr 8 (cf. Midrash in loco), 
‘the Angel’ (Targ. Ex 231%); He pe to Moses 
at the bush ; He was the Heavenly Man of Dn 7” 
(cf. 4 Ezr 13%), and the Eternal One of Mic 5. All 
other middle beings are set aside by this supreme 
Mediator, who is the ‘firstborn’ of God (Targ. 
Ps 2’; Baldensperger, p. 88), and ‘Christ the Lord’ 
(Ps-Sol 17%: ® %; cf. La 4%, Lk 2"). The writings 
which describe His coming are called ‘ apoca- 
lypses,’ for He would unveil the very face of God 
ear 672 7%, Assump. Mos 107). With him ‘ Deus 
pee veniet’ (/.c.). Here Judaism reaches a 
alf-metaphysical, an Arian conception of the Son 
of God, beyond which it could not go. Only the 
incarnation in Jesus Christ could lead men further. 

(3) With the Messiah would come also the Holy 
Spirit, which had left prophetic men since Malachi 
(Weber, p. 78). But how it was related to God 
and His Christ was not evident. It is identified 
with Divine wisdom (Wis 7* 9!7), with the An 
(Ps-Sol 10), and with the Memra (Wis 77). e 
Spirit is felt to be distinct from J”; the Targums 
(on Mic 2’, Zeo 4° etc.; of. Schlottmann, p. 82) 
often distinguish the Spirit from God, and that 
with the same formula 0722 >=” '39?> (6.9. Gn 13, 
Jg 3, 1 S 10° 16%) where no such distinction is in 
the Heb. text. Philo gave to the Adyos the desig: 
nations 6 detrepos Gebs and o wpecBuraros ulés, also 
‘an image of God’ (de Somn. ii. 6); and the Spirit 
he calls an re of this Aéyos image of 
This Spirit of the al of God is the principle of 
all life. Both ‘Word’ and Spirit inhere in God: 
the Spirit is personal (Weber, p. 185), Divine, God’s 
voice in man, the Eternal Wisdom. Again, we 
hear it called a creature, and made on the first 
day. Further than this Judaism could not go. 
We have here, perhaps for the first time, the 
absolute designation ‘the Holy Spirit’ (Ps-Sol 17%, 
4 Ezr 14", Wis 9!7); and He comes with ‘Christ 
the Lord’ (Ps-Sol 188), who appears ‘in wisdom of 
the Spirit and righteousness and power’ (cf. Lk 
24®, Ac 15), 

(4) This Jewish teaching was comprehensive but 
confused. It had elements of the Trinity in it, 
but did not know what to do with them. It be- 
lieved in God transcendent and ‘God with us,’ but 
could not correlate them. Its Christology found 
three things in OT—(1) the Son of God, heavenly, 
Divine, eternal, and the Son of Man, also in 
heaven (Dn 7!%, Enoch 62°); (2) the human Messiah, 
who would be a glorious king of all the earth ; and 
(3) the suffering Servant of J”. How to combine 
these was beyond the power of Judaism (cf. Enoch 
5. 10. 25. 90. 98). The heavenly and the earthly 
elements would not meet. Two Messiahs were 
sometimes taught ; and most Jews looked for 4 
Messianic kingdom such as actually appeared in 
Mohanmedanism. The Holy Spirit was also be- 

ond Rabbinical grasp. Perhaps the ‘still in the 
and,’ from whom NT Christians chietly came, 
‘full of the Holy Ghost,’ knew more than did the 
theologians. Philo speaks of ‘the Divine Spirit 
(de Gig. 5); others berries a created spirit, & 
ministering spirit, like the angels (Weber, 184). 
The Spirit was needful for holy living ; but it was 
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now withdrawn and hidden, to come in with 
the Messiah. The Bath Kél took the place of the 
Spirit, the scribe took the place of the prophet. 
The fulness of OT teachings lies here, but con- 
fused, waiting for the NT doctrine of Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. 

B. IN THE NEW TESTAMENT.—i. Advent and 
Incarnation.—({1) With the close of the OT the 
spirit of Prophecy left Israel. Judaism, in spite of 
cae ed workings of the Spirit, did not have the 

oly Ghost (Jn 7*). It was said to have left the 
nation with Malachi, and was little looked for b 
Rabbis and scribes (cf. Gunkel, Wirkungen d. hew. 
Geistes, 55). But as the Advent of Christ drew 
nigh, His great forerunner, the Spirit of God, 
suddenly reappeared, and a group of saints in 
Israel, filled with the Holy Ghost, prepared His 
way. The last OT prophet foretold the first NT 
prophets and both, by the Spirit, proclaimed 

tha eat ine Lord ~ 4° eho 1’). on and 

the Evangelists regard gospel history as beginning 
especially with John the Baptist (Lk 1618) and 
his inspired testimony to the Son of God. He 
announced the coming of Jesus as the coming of 
J” (Is 408, Mk 18, Lk 1%). He showed the return 
of the vores Spirit as the Spirit of Christ 
(Mk 18, Lk 1”), which alone knew the deep things 
of the Law and the Prophets, and led to Christ 
as the fulfilment of both. Now for the first time 
we hear a prophet clearly preaching salvation as 
repentance towards God the Father (Mt 3), faith 
in a coming King, the Son of God (Mk IL, Jn 1™), 
who takes away the sin of the world, and a baptism 
of the Holy Ghost, given by the Son of God (Mt 
3, Mk 18, Lk 3%, Jn 1%). 

(2) The work of Jesus was inseparable from His 
Person. What He did rested on what He was, for 
His preaching included Himself. None born of 
woman was greater than John the Baptist; but 
he was less than the least in Christ’s kingdom, and 
beyond measure less than the King Himself (Mt 
34, Mk 1’, Jn 1%). John was filled with the Holy 
Spirit from the womb (Lk 1%), through the Holy 
Spirit Christ became man. To the one He imparted 
character, to the other He gave being. The Gospel 
to the Hebrews (ed. Hilgenfeld, 17) calls the Holy 
Ghost the spiritual Mother of Jesus, as Mary was 
His bodily mother. Angels now a goer again as 
messengers of God, and their chief mission (Lk 
1!5- %) 18 to proclaim the entrance of the Spirit 
into humanity, and to set forth the m of the 
Incarnation by the Holy Ghost. To the inquiry 
of Mary how she could me mother of the Son 
of the Highest (Lk 1), Gabriel replied that it 
would take place through the co-operation of the 
Holy Ghost and the power of the Most High (v.") 
upon her. The Most High means here the 
. Father (Lk 6® %): both Father and Spirit caused 

the Incarnation (cf. Is 48%). The Father, by His 
power, appeared as an overshadowing cloud above 
the Virgin, as later over Jesus when He called 
Him ‘my beloved Son’ (Mt 175). The Spirit is 
said to ‘come upon’ (éreAedoerat) Mary, as the 
power of the Father ‘shadowed upon’ her (éx:- 
gxidoec) ; 80 that the conception is more specifically 
described as of the Holy Ghost (Mt 1%™): yet 
Jesus is called the Son of the Father. It is evident 
that the Holy Spirit is here more than a Divine 
influence ; otherwise, the addition ‘the power of 
the Highest’ would be meaningless. It seems also 
clear that, while the Spirit acts as a Person, the 
paren is ascribed to the Father. The God 
with whom Mary found favour appears in per- 
sonal distinctions of Father and Spirit in the con- 
ception of Jesus, as was perhaps foreshadowed in 
the creation of Adam (Gn 2’). The result of this 
supernatural conception was twofold: first, Jesus 
was holy, corresponding with His relation to the 
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Spirit ; and, second, He was the Son of God (Lk 
1°-5), corresponding with His r.lation to thie 
Father. He was as sinless as the Holy Ghost. 
His sinlessness and His supernatural birth are put 
together. The RV of Lk 1® shows that the one 
was rooted in the other; because of this Divine 
engin ‘wherefore, also, that which is to be born 
shall be called holy, the Son of God.’ It was to 
bring out the truth that ‘it was not the Sunship 
but His holiness from His very birth, which was 
secured by the miraculous conception,’ that the 
Revisers were so careful to correct the translation 
here (Dr. D. Brown in Presb. and Ref. Rev. 1896, 
p. 232; cf. Hofmann, NT Theol. 25). His sinless- 
ness was not incidental, but was of His very being. 
The non potuit peccare lay in His nature; other- 
wise, through childhood and youth He could not 
have developed without some falls into sin. He 
was one with the Holy Ghost. He is also so one 
with the Father that His name is ‘God with us’ 
(Mt 1%); and His kingdom, like that of J’, is 
everlasting (Lk es The angel of the Lord calls 
Him Christ the rd (Lk 2"); for the identifi. 
cation of the Messiah with Jehovah, long foreto!d, 
was now a historic reality. 

(3) The birth of Jesus was of God and of the 
Spirit of God ; in like manner He was baptized for 
service in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. The Baptist says that Jehovah sent him to 
watch for the coming of the Son of God ; and the 
sign of His coming, as all Israel knew (Is 11™), 
would be the descent and abiding upon Him of the 
Holy Ghost. His great mission, in contrast to 
that of John, would be to baptize men with the 
Holy Ghost. In the Gospel to the Hebrews (3'*") 
the Holy Spirit says, ‘ Fili mi, in omnibus pro- 
phetis expectabam te, ut venires et requiescerem in 
te. Tu es enim requies mea, tu es filtus meus 

Wmogenitus, qui regnas tn sempiternum.’ The 


most Jewish Christians had definite views of the 


Divine Christ and the personal Spirit. We are 
not sure (Jn 1%!8) where the testimony of John 
passes over into that of the Evangelist; in any 
case, the witness is remarkable. e knows that 
the Son came from heaven (Jn 3*!), was pre- 
existent, and because of His heavenly origin was 
above all human forerunners (17 ™). What 
Christ taught He learned by seeing and hearin 
it from God (3®). He bore the sins of the worl 
(Jn 1% 86), because He was the Lamb of God and a 
heavenly offering (v.®). He was the final Judge 
of the sinners of the world (Mt 3%), because He 
was Jehovah and His way was the way of J” (Jn 
1%), Such was the Son of God whom John recog: 
nized at baptism, through the statement of the 
Father that the Spirit would rest as a dove upon 
the Son. John adds, ‘I saw and bare record that 
this is the Son of God’ (Jn 1*), The Synoptists 
add that the Father spake from heaven when the 
Spirit descended, saying, ‘Thou art my beloved 
Son’ (Mt 3%, Mk 1 3%) The objective dove 
symbol was an indication that the Spirit was dis- 
tinct from the Father who spake, and from the 
Son who heard the Father’s voice and beheld the 
dove descend (Mk 1°). 

(4) The double witness of Father and Spirit to 
the Son was regarded as His commission to enter 
upon His ministry of redemption. And, what is 
of special importance, Jesus now received authority 
to baptize men with the Holy Ghost. The Baptist 
and all four Hea cae regard this as the great 
truth set forth in Christ’s baptism (Mt 34, 18, 
Lk 3'°, Jn 1- %) ; and the risen Lord confirms their 
view (Jn 3°, Ac 15). His work was as far above 
John’s as the Spirit of God is above water. The 
OT taught that the Holy Spirit would come with 
the Messiah (cf. J] 2%, Is 1174); the Baptist takes 
a long step beyond this in proclaiming that the 
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Holy Spirit comes directly from the Messiah as 
Son of God. The trath here developed is that the 
Holy Ghost stands in the same relation to the Son 
that He does to the Father (cf. Is 447). He is the 
Spirit of God ; He is also the Spirit of Christ. At 
the birth of Jesus the Son appeared as conceived 
by the Spirit ; now the Spirit appears as proceedin 
from the Son. In the one case Jesus received o 
the Spirit; in the other the Spirit received of 
Christ. The Spirit in relation to Jesus Christ 
cannot be cause in the same sense in which He is 
effect. We touch here the mystery of the God- 
man, in which apparently contradictory statements 
respecting Him find their simplest solution 
reference to His human and Divine natures (cf. 
Novatian, de Trin. xi. ; Augustine, de Trin. i. 8). 
As man the Messiah needed the Spirit as means of 
perfect human development; as God He imparted 
the Spirit to believers for regeneration and full 
redemption. 

(5) The Temptation of Jesus was closely connected 
with His baptism as introduction to service. The 
conflict with Satan had to do with the trne relation 
of the Son to the Father; and it was the Spirit 
that drove Him to this conflict (Mk 3). ‘If thou 
be the Son of God’ was the repeated taunt. The 
second Adam stood where the first Adam fell. The 
threefold temptation was the same—lust of the 
flesh, lust of the eye, and pride of life; bread good 
for food, to know as much as God, to have the 
kingdoms of the world, so pleasant to the eyes, at 
once in Messianic possession. It was a battle of 
the evil spirit and the Holy Spirit with ministerin 
angels (Mt 44). It was a struggle of the Son o 
God and the god of this world, in which the aim 
of the tempter was to tear Christ out of His one- 
ness with the Father. The same truth appears in 
the Transfiguration (Mt 17*°). In face of Satan 
(16%), doubting disciples, and the cross (17%), the 
Son stood to reveal what is called the Trinity. 
The bright cloud of the presence of Jehovah (1 K 
81° 11) ig here: the Father addressed Jesus as ‘my 
beloved Son,’ ecpeap, Sarr Church to ‘hear him’ as 
the great Prophet (Dt 18-18); and He was trans- 
figured by the or Ghost (erepoppibn; cf. ev 
pop¢n Geov, Ph 2%, 1 Ti 33%) in anticipation of His 
return to the glory of the Father. Christ was now 
ready for His public ministry. Born of the Spirit, 
baptized of the Spirit, victorious over the devil b 
the sect He returned in the power of the Spint 
into Galilee (Lk 4‘). His first public utterance in 
Nazareth was, ‘The pt of the Lord is upon 
me’; and ‘the eyes of all . . . were fastened upon 
him ; for he said, This day is this scripture ful- 
filled in your ears’ (Lk 4). He knew that both 
Himeelf and His gospel came from God the Father 
and the Spirit of , 

(6) The NT doctrine of the Trinity, presented as 
it is chiefly from the point of view of the Son, con- 
tuins the following elements :— 

First, There is one God, Jehovah, the Father 
oe nee 

Second, Ever with Him was His Divine Spirit. 

Third, With Him also, from before the founda- 
tion of the world, was His only-begotten Son, en- 
joyin perfect knowledge of the Father, and sharing 

Is Zio 

onet , In the fulness of time the Son came 
into this world (a) by incarnation (Jn 1) 14) 
through the co-operation of the Father and Spirit 
(Mt 1'&, Lk 1%), and (5) by humiliation, éavrdy 
éxévwoev (Ph 27). 

Fifth, This coming was for the salvation of 
men; it was preceded by the love of the Father 
and followed yy. the work of the Spirit. 

Sixth, In His incarnate mission to save men, 
the Son was endued with the Holy Ghost without 
nieasure. 
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Seventh, Following the work of humiliation, 
which ended in death and burial, came the resur- 
rection and exaltation of the Son through the 
co-operation of the Spirit (1 P 3") and His ascen- 
sion to the Father where He was before. 

Eighth, This ascension was a triumph over 
Satan and his kingdom, a reward for the Son, in 
which He received all Divine gifts for men, these 
gifts being summed up in the Holy Ghost, whose 
coming to earth was inseparable from the Son’s 

lorification in heaven. The two foci of NT 

hristianity are: (a) God sending the Son from 
heaven to earth to redeem men, and (0) the risen 
and glorified Christ sending the Holy Spirit to 
make men urate of that redemption. 

Ninth, The Church is under the constant pro- 
vidence and mediatorship of the exalted Son and 
the immanent Spirit : this is sometimes presented 
as what Christ has done for us, and, again, as what 
He does in us, by the Spirit. 

Tenth, When the end comes, the Son will re- 
turn and judge mankind ; He will then terminate 
all that is temporal in His kingdom ; and Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit will continue for ever in 
those Divine relations which took on the colour 
of time and space in the history of redemption. 
Of these inner relations of the Trinity neither 
Jesus nor the Apostles speak. The Scriptures re- 
veal only the side of the Divine being which has 
to do with God’s relation to the world and man; 
yet the doctrine of the Godhead in these respects 
is 80 set forth as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, that, 
if such representations rest upon reality, we seem 
constrained to believe that there are personal dis- 
tinctions within the Divine Essence. 

When we pass to Christ’s entrance upon His 
ministry, we touch the whole sequence of thought 
here outlined as involved in the Trinity. In the 
Synoptic accounts Jesus presents the gospel as the 
kingdom of God the Father, to enter which men 
must not only sila? he the words of Christ, but have 
faith in Him as Saviour; in the Fourth Gospel 
Jesus offers salvation as eternal life. This life is 
in the Son, and is imparted by the Spirit. 

ii. Teaching of Jesus.—(1) In the Synoptic Gos- 
Spa Jesus appears (a) as proclaimer and bringer of 

’s kin dom. He came from the Father (Mt 
20%; cf. Jn 16%), had all the Father had (11” 
2818), and entered this world able to seek and to 
save the lost (Mt 15% 18", Lk 19°). In this im- 
plied pre-existence Jesus claimed more than ethical 
oneness with God. Ethical pre-existence is no true 

re-existence. It was Jewish theologians whom 

e challenged to tell whose son the Messiah is 
(Mt 22%); and when they answered: ‘the son of 
David,’ He replied that David, speaking by the 
Holy Ghost — whom Jesus presupposed as well 
known from the OT — called his son his Lord. 
Isaiah knew (11!) that the Messianic ‘rod’ and 
‘branch’ sprang from the stem of Jesse, and pointed 
to a Lord and kingdom above that of David; 80 
Jesus teaches that His sonship was not ey 
from David, but from a source which made 
David’s Lord. He was David’s Lord in heaven 
before He appeared as Jesus on earth (cf. Mt 10%, 
Mk 9”, Lk 9%). Such seems to be the argument. 
This heavenly origin made Him well-pleasing in 
the sight of God (Mt 3?” 12% 17°), set Him above 
the angels in heaven, put Him next the Father 
(Mk 13*), and gave Him authority from the Father 
to forgive sins (Mk 2). As Son of God He cast 
out devils and empowered others to cast them out 
(35), Jehovah said, ‘Look unto me, and be ye 
saved, all the ends of the earth ; for I am God, and 
there is none else’ (Is 45”); Jesus does not hesitate 
to put Himself in place of J” in the same invita- 
tion: ‘Come unto me all ye that labour’ (Mt 11”). 
Salvation depends upon Him (117), and He is 
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always ep to save (Mt 18”). Because He was 
erer with God (Mt 24°; cf. Dn 7'%), He can judge 
men from the Dee anne of time to the end. As 
Son of Man He will welcome the saints to glory 
(Mt 25*, Lk 23) and sentence the wicked to outer 
darkness. Jesus knows God as well as God knows 
Him (Mt 1177). ney. the omniscient Father can 
know the being of the Divine Son (16!"7, Lk 10%). 
The sole confession of faith which He eruroved was 
that of His own Divinity (Mt 16!”); and-upon that 
He built His Church (v.38, cf. Jn 178). He did not 
declare sins forgiven: He im forgiveness 
(Mk 2°) The consciousness of Jesus speaks as 
of one who was with God before all time, through 
all time, and who continues in eternity with God. 
His words were thus understood by the Jews (Mk 
27, Jn 518) and by the Apostles (Mt 10”, Jn 4% §® 
6%, 1 Co 15, 1 Th 1! 46), The words imply such 
a relation as theologians call the Trinity. 

(6) The fellowship of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit appears still more personal and essential in 
the actual work of man’s redemption. The re- 
ligious value of Father, Son, and Spirit appears 
to be thesame. The Spirit is not prominent in the 
teachings of Jesus, tirst, because its work, internal, 
subjective, tender, must be felt rather than de- 
scribed ; and, second, because the outpouring of 
the Holy ey was not to come till after His 
ascension. et the Spirit is there (Mt 10”), for 
faith in God involves also faith in Christ and the 
Holy Spirit ; since each has part in man’s salva- 
tion. This truth appears whether considered from 
God downwards, from man upwards, or from Christ 
the centre outwards. This last is specially import- 
ant in NT teachings, for Jesus ever looks back to 
the Father and forward to the Spirit. He is the 
only, the living bond between them. No man can 
come to the Father but by Him (Mt 11%, Jn 6%) ; 
no man can come to Him unless the Father draw 
him (Mt 11%, Lk 1074) ; neither can any man come 
to Father and Son unless born of the Holy Ghost 
(Mk 134, Mt 58, Lk 113%). Salvation, Jesus 
teaches, depends upon right relations to Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. Unless men enter the 
kingdom of the Father through faith in God they 
will be lost (Mk 15 1153), Unless they believe in 
the Son as Saviour they will be left under sin (Mt 
114 24%- # 2554), And unless they arti the Holy 
Spirit they will incur eternal death (Mk 3”). The 
kingdom of heaven comes from the Father (Mt 6”), 
is brought by the Son (Mk 1’® 12%), and put in the 
hearts of men by the Holy Spirit. When Jesus 
showed the Holy Ghost casting out devils He said, 
‘Then is the kingdom of God come unto you’ 
(Mt 12%). Both Father and Son hear the prayer 
promis by the Spirit (Mt 6%, Jn 14!*); and all the 

lessings of the kingdom of God flow from the 
Father in heaven through Christ, who bids us 
ask what we will; and the Holy Spirit, who brings 
all the vifts of the heavenly Father to His children 
on earth (Mt 7", Lk 11"), will impart it unto us. 
Jesus taught that the fall establishment of the 
kingdom would be the work of the Holy Ghost (Lk 
249, Ac 15), 

(c) The Trinity underlies the kingdom of God ; 
it 1s also the revelation of God which overthrows 
the rival kingdom of the devil (Mt 12%). God the 
Father is at the head of the one, the devil the 
father is at the head of the other (Mt 13%, Jn 8*). 
Jesus came to destroy the works of the devil (Gn 
35) Mk 1%, 1 Jn 3%), and the Holy Spirit was the 
power of God in His hands to cast out Satan. The 
world of demons was much more prominent in NT 
thought than we sometimes suppose (cf. Weinel, 
Wirkungen des Geistes, pp. 1-26). Jesussummed up 
the Lord’s Prayer in Thy kingdom come’ an 
‘Deliver us from the evil one.’ His commission to 
the Twelve consisted essentially in ‘Preach the 
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gospel’ and ‘Cast out the devil’ (Mk 12% 8 31 
1615 17, Lk 452-4 9}-2); His own work might be simi- 
larly summed up. The destroyer and the Saviour 
were thought of together: Nullus diabolus, nullus 
Redemptor, seems to be the NT nexus of thought. 
It was a conscious conflict of personalities. The 
demons assailed Christ, or appealed to Him as the 
Son of God, doubtless understanding more by that 
title than did the Jews (Mk 3"); and He replied 
that He carried on a war of destruction by means 
of the Hol Spm (Lk 9* 11%, Mt 12%), who was 
given by the Father (Lk 11-34), The evil spirit 
was cast out by the Holy Spirit; and the Hol 
Spirit came from the Father through the Son (Mt 
12%), That Son and Spirit are both Divine and 
rsonal, Jesus shows in the terrible passage Mt 
122-8. cf. Mk 32°, Lk 12)°. Men saw the Son 
through the Spirit casting out devils, and were so 
blind as to call it the work of Beelzebub. Lookin 
at the sun they called it midnight. Such confound- 
ing of spiritual values meant moral chaos. All 
other impulsive blasphemies against Father or Son 
would be forgiven; but to see the personal Hol 
Ghost at work and call Him the personal devil 
meant death to spiritual distinctions. It was 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost (perhaps, as 
the derivation of the word, BrAdrrew rhy dhuny, 
suggests, attack on personal character), and in- 
volved ‘guilt of eternal sin’ (Mk 3”). It was 
also, so one are Son and Spirit, in some sense an 
unforgivable sin against the Son (cf. Lk 12! ‘a 
word against the Son’), ‘because they said he 
hath an unclean spirit.’ So pointed is the per- 
sonal antagonism that Jesus seems also to teach: 
Nullus diabolus, nullus Spiritus Sanctus. The 
blasphemy which Jesus declared fatal was against 
the Holy fal geioe the blasphemy which the Apostles 
first feared was against the Son of God (Ac 13%, 
Ja 2’, 1 Ti 1%). The two sins which have no for- 
yiveness are lying to or about the Holy Ghost, and 
putting the Son of God to the shame of open denial 
(Mk 3” 8%, Lk 9”; cf. Ac 5*, He 6%). The cen 
of man’s soul depends upon his attitude tow 
the Son of God and the Holy Spirit ; we can hardly 
think of os a claims for the Divinity and Person- 
ality of both. 

(2) The record of Christ’s teaching in the Fourth 
Gospel presupposes the Synoptics, and in Apostolic 
perspective, under illumination of the promised 
Spirit, unfolds their final meaning. ere this 

ospel not from John, it still would show how the 
most spiritual Christians in Apostolic days recalled 
the words of Jesus respecting the Son and Spirit, 
and how their experience witnessed to them. In 
the Apocalypse, Jesus appears, after the manner of 
the Synoptists, as Son of Man exalted as Son of 
God; in the Fourth Gospel, Christ is revealed as 
the Divine Son incarnate, not humbled, but with 
His eternal glory veiled by temporary abode among 
men, only to burst forth again in splendour at 
His ascension. Jesus here presents Himself as 
central in salvation ; He is the eternal life (6*-*), 
of which men must partake or perish. From this 
central position Jesus ever looks up to the Father 
and forward to the Spirit. He speaks much more 
here of the Holy Spirit than He does in the Syno 
tics. He enlarges and unfolds here what He indi- 
cated there. He identifies Himself more closely 
with the Gospel. The kingdom appears here as 
eternal life, and that life is in Christ (1* 3% 5 6%), 
He is not a guide to the way, or a preacher of 
truth : He ws the way, the truth, and the life (14°). 
When John’s disciples wondered at His knowledge 
of men, He told them that He was Jacob’s ladder, 
reaching all the way to God (1-8), To see Him was 
to see the Father (14°). His solemn words, ‘Aydp 
Quy... e ely (855), seem to reflect the ‘I AM’ 
of Ex 314, His typical interview with Nicode- 
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mus, the Jewish theologian, He presented salvation 
as flowing from Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
Baur says Jn 3'6 sums up all Christian truths, and 
from it the Trinity appears as ‘the most definite 
expression of the peculiar relation between God 
and man which has been realized through the re- 
velation of Christianity’ (Lehre von d. Dreieinig- 
keit, i. 80 f.). Nicodemus addressed Jesus as 
‘teacher’ (37); but Jesus replied that He was 
‘eternal life’ (vv. '*), and pointed out as the 
three ait in man’s redemption, (1) regeneration 
by the Holy Ghost (vv.® 6); (2) faith in the Son 
of God, who came from heaven to save men by 
His death (vv.'*!5); and (3) the love of God the 
father, who gave His only-begotten Son to redeem 
the world (v.'*-), The elaborate teachings of Jn 
14-17 are but an ap ioeing ot what is here taught 
as the way of salvation. oving from heaven to 
earth, as the thought of Jesus does in the Fourth 
ol a we find His Eneolony consists of (1) God the 
Father in glory and the glorification of the Father 
in the redemptive work of the Son ; (2) the salva- 
tion of men through the incarnation, death, and 
exaltation of the Son; and (3) the establishment of 
a kingdom (so in the Synoptics) of eternal life (so 
in Fourth Gospel) enrouey the Church, in which 
the special revelation of the Holy Spirit men will 
be born again and equipped with spiritual gifts for 
service, and all to the glory of the Father and the 
Son (Jn §17-91.%@), Even when s ing to a 
Samaritan woman and early in His ministry, Jesus 
related acceptable worship to Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. He taught that God is His Father 
(47-2), and, through Him, Father of believers only 
(132 8“) ; and that the Father is to be worshipped 
in spirit and in truth, that is, in the Spirit of truth 
(4%, cf. 1417). To the Jewish theologian as an in- 
quirer, to the Samaritan woman as indifferent, and 
to the eager disciples (14° 1% 1€-) the Lord’s theo- 
logy is the same—to the Father, through the Son, 
by the Holy Spirit. In the farewell discourses 
(14-17) the Father, Son, and Spirit are so ch pang 
spoken of as if persons, as acting together an 
apart, as going forth one from another, and return- 
ing one to another, that the question of difficulty is 
not : How can one God subsist as Father, Son, and 
Spirit, but rather: How can the Father, Son, and 
Spirit, here respectively set forth by Jesus, consti- 
tute one God ? 

In these discourses Jesus sheds some light upon 
the inner Trinitarian relations of the head. 
He shows first that the work of redemption in- 
volves His triumphant return to the glory which 
He had with the Father before the world was 
(6% 13%!-83 175), It was Divine, eternal glory to 
which the Son returned: such glory only a Divine 
Being could lay aside and take again. It re- 
mained ever with Him as Son of , but was 
_veiled in the incarnation (14 2" 11%). Jesus says 
the Son is so one with the Father that He has 
glory of His own, has eternal life in Himself (5% 
11%); in fact, that all that the Father has the Son 
has (522 165 173-5), Men may believe in Him as in 
the Father (14'), seek life from Him as from the 
Father (67), pray to Him as to the Father (14*), 
and are as safe in His hands as in the Father's 
hands (10%), And for this equality with God 
He gives a remarkable reason: ‘My Father is 

eater than I.’ He describes His relation to the 

father in the paradoxical words: ‘I and my 
Father are one’ (14% 10”), and again, ‘My Father 
is greater than I’ (14% 10”). Jesus never calls 
Himself God ; but ever claims to be Son of God, 
and does this through a perfect human conscious- 
ness (1416 178 20'7), e knows that both as Son of 
Man and Son of God He came from heaven (13° 
8); and He calls Himself the Son of Man who 
is in heaven (3%). He claims to be ‘the Son’ in an 


absolute sense, as God is to Him ‘the Father’ in an 
absolute sense (6 355 5%. 19. 21. 22, 23. 36 gS. 86 1418), Tt 
is from this relation of God incarnate that He says, 
‘My Father is greater than I.’ For Moses or Paul 
or Luther to say, ‘God is greater than I am,’ would 
be absurd. Equally absurd would it be for Christ 
unless He were conscious of gir Sagi ata being, 
as the Jews saw at once (5%). In the two places 
where He thus speaks (10” 14%) He add His 
disciples." He might thus speak from the point of 
view of His humiliation by the incarnation or in 
reference to the precedence ever given the Father 
before the Son and Spirit; but, plainly, His pur- 
pose here is to cheer believers. He does not say, 
‘IT am less than the Father’; His mind dwells upon 
the absolute oneness with the Father, so that all 
the greatness and fulness of the Father are for Lis 
Pech e. Hence He says to His disciples (10), ‘M 
ather is greater than all’ opponents, and (v.™) ‘ 
and my Father are one.’ Again (14%) He says, ‘If 
ye loved me ye would rejoice, because I go unto the 
ather; for my Father is greater than I.’ The 
Sagriae of the Father is not apart from the Son, 
ut belongs to the Son, and through the Son 
becomes His people’s. The Father was not greater 
than the Son by way of contrast or separation, but 
in the way of Nileness and perfect oneness. No 
mere ethical union of Jesus with God fully explains 
this ‘one.’ Only one Divine Being seems able to 
include such relations and make the infinite fulness 
of the Father the ession of the Son. Only 
God could receive all of God. Of such Divine 
being Christ seems plainly conscious (3)* 6% 8% # 
10). When char with making Himself God 
(10°) He answered that He was Son of God, and 
gave, as proof, that He was sinless (cf. Lk 1°, Jn 
10), sanctified and sent of God—a thing no mere 
man could claim. The salvation of all the redeemed 
hangs upon Jesus Christ; only a oneness of being 
with can bear such a load of weal and woe. It 
is into this transcendent and real relation of Father 
and Son that Jesus roots the gospel of redeinption. 
It begins and ends in heaven. Because the Son 
came from God and went to God (13'4) He coud 
wash the disciples’ feet, and as Divine Providence 
be ever with His people. From this transcendence 
He speaks as Jehovah to His people (Ac 9* '-), and 
from it He sends forth the Holy Spirit. The Spirit 
is spoken of as in heaven with the Father and Son, 
and coming to earth at the intercession of the Son. 
If there is anything cardinal in NT teachings 
(1426-19. 96 1536 16! 17! 20%, Lk 24°, Ac 1&8 26.17. &, 
Ro 14 8, Gal 3} 3), it is that the gift of the Holy 
Ghost comes through the glorification of the Son. 
This is the theme a Jn 14-17, especially of 16°%, 
Here Jesus sends another Paraclete to continue 
His personal work (14°). Jesus never spoke of the 
Spirit as created ; there is a power from on high 
(Lk 24), but its source is the personal Spirit (Ac 1°). 
Nor does He ever speak of the gift or outpouring 
of the Spirit, as John himself does (1 Jn 4%). Jesus 
speaks of the Holy Spirit as a Personal Being, 
coming from the Father, sent by the Son, to testify 
before men to Father and Son (15-7). Hence the 
disciples would not be ‘orphans’ when Jesus left 
them (148), When He said, ‘I will come unto you’ 
(1418), He meant by the Spirit: the one is as per- 
sonal as the other. The incarnate Son was more 
of manifestation of God then than the Father; so 
Jesus says that the Spirit can do greater things for 
men than the Son, because the Son returned to the 
lory of the Father and the Son (14'6 15% 16"). 
aah takes precedence in His peculiar work. The 
Father can no more complete the work of redem 
tion without the Son than the Son could begin it 
without the Father. They are so one that Jesus 
could say that the Father sanctified Him (10*) or 
that He sanctified Himself (17%): The Father 
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sends the Son; and the Son comes Himself. Jesus 
excludes in all His teachings separate action of 
Father and Son (14% 16f- 1710 nd the mission 
of the Spirit is to witness Father and Son. 
This indicates the equal Divinity of all. Unless 
the Son were God, He could not send the Spirit 
of God ; and the Holy Ghost would not testify to 
and glorify a man. Jesus teaches that Father, 
Son, and Spirit are all equally present in the souls 
of believers (7*: ™*) ; yet none loses His personality 
or is confounded with another. The witness of the 
Spirit, Jesus says, is twofold—first to the Church, 
and second to the world. To Christians He would 
so recall the teachings of Jesus and add to them 
that believers would know the Son as never before. 
Jesus taught ‘these things’ (14%); the Spirit would 
teach ‘all things’ (v.™), that is, the things of the 
Father and Son (16"*), as the Spirit ever hears (167°, 
note the present sense in dxovcy) them in Divine 
omniscience. To the world also, through the 
Church, the Spirit would testify for Christ (16%). 
As in the Synoptics, so in the Fourth Gospel, Jesus 
reveals the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as building 
ay God’s kingdom and destroying that of the devil. 
e Spirit was to convince the world that it had 
not glorified the Son. To hate the Son was to hate 
the Father (15*), and to hate the Son called forth 
the protest of the Spirit (15%-*), Only the Spirit, 
coming from the glorified Christ, could overcome 
this hatred (16’). And this co-operation of Son 
and Spirit rested on essential relations to one an- 
other and to the world (11 167). Almost dramati- 
cally it is said of the personal Spirit that éxetvos 
€\0wy (15%) would convict the world of a threefold 
sin. The triple attack of Satan upon the Son (Lk 
4*'-) is met by a triple defence of the Spirit. The 
first world sin was disbelief in Christ ; the second 
was sin against the righteousness of Christ (cf. 
‘ eternal sin,’ Mk 3”). Conviction of this sin the 
Spirit wrought through the triumphant resurrec- 
tion of Jesus (cf. 1 P 3)8 4°, 1 Ti 3'6, He 9'*), and 
His return to the Father, with whom only the 
righteous can dwell. The third sin, like the third 
temptation (Mt 4°), was putting Satan in the place 
f the Son of God. The Spirit would show that 
the death of Jesus meant the destruction of the 
devil: ‘the prince of this world is judged’ (Jn 16"). 
As intimated in the shin tee esus here teaches 
that God is to destroy the ki \poom of evil by His 
Son and Spirit. The prince of this world is judged 
and doomed. The Son testifies (14!7) that the world 
is lost because it cannot know and receive the 
Spirit ; the Spirit testifies that the world is lost 
because it does not accept and honour the Son. 
The only hope of man, Jesus teaches, lies in com- 
ing to God through the Son and the Holy Spirit. 
The Divinity of both and their place in the Trinity 
eppear to be inextricably involved in Christ’s own 
ospel. In most solemn manner He asks the once 
lind man (9), ‘ Dost thou believe on the Son of 
God?’ He ee his confession of faith in Him 
as such, ‘ Lord, I believe.’ He also accepts, as He 
had done before (Mt 14* 16"*), worship as Son of 
God. Here His testimony to His own Divinit 
and equality with God culminates. But with it 
He ever associates the Holy Ghost as coming from 
God (14'*7) and continuing the work of the Son in 
leading men to God (35-8 14"), 
(3) The Synoptic Gospels present, by way of 
just historic accommodation, the teaching of 
esus to the Jews, though showin ars bichaee A 
especially after the resurrection, the higher self- 
consciousness of Christ as found in the Fourth 
Gospel (cf. especially Mt 11” and Lk 10%). This 
last, given intentionally for disciples (Jn 214%), 
fur the Church, and for man as man, unfolds the 
deeper character and words of Christ. There are 
two symbolical acte, which show how the doctrine 
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of the Trinity appears with equal naturalness in 
all the Gospels Jesus breathed upon His dis- 
ciples and imparted the Huly Ghost (Jn 20”). He 
also bade them baptize their converts in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (Mt 28)® 39), 
Here in brief symbol and formula He seta forth 
the Trinity conception of Jn 14-17. He breathed 
upon the disciples from His own glorified body and 
said, ‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost.’ He speaks as 
Lord, ‘Take’; it is a word of command with 
which He sends forth the Spirit. He begins to 
do what He said He would do (16’). Speaking 
as God (cf. Gn 2’, Ezk 375), He exercised the 
authority to impart the Spirit of God. Through 
His word of command and His vital breath the 
Holy Ghost proceeded from God the Father to the 
hearts of men. The Apostles received the bea re 
of the Holy Spirit for service, as had Jesus Him- 
self for His great Apostleship (Mk 1&1, Jn 133, 
He 3). The authority to bind and loose given by 
Jesus (Mt 18!8) is now ascribed to the Holy Ghost 
(Jn 20%). BothSon and ape forgive sins through 
the Apostles. The gift of the Spirit (Jn 20%) cor- 
responds with the baptismal command (Mt 28"). 
Both set forth the Apostolic commission; and 
both do so in the name of Father, Son, and Hen | 
Ghost. In the Fourth Gospel, Jesus sends fort 
the Twelve in His own name, with the authority of 
the Father and inspired by Him with the Spirit 
(2071), In Mt 28” He claims all power in heaven 
and on earth, and bids them disciple and baptize 
men in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Jesus began His own work with baptism, 
which He said was from God (Mt 21%), and re- 
ferred to communion with Himself as baptism (Mk 
10°) ; hence His command to baptize is not stranve. 
He would send His disciples to the Gentile world 
with the same ordinance with which John came to 
Israel. It is the Trinitarian formula that cnai- 
lenges criticism (cf. Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, ii. 
349, 374). True, there is no text evidence against 
it (Resch, Parallelétexte, 3 Ev. ii. 393f.); and it 
occurs in the most Jewish Gospel, where such 
teachings are improbable unless from Jesus, Later 
references to baptism in the name of Jesus (Ac 
2% 19°, 1 Co 1!%) seem either to describe the accept. 
ance of Christianity, without reference to the mode 
of baptism, or to prove that the Trinitarian form 
was not the only one in use. Where the form of 
baptism is ae referred to, it is always in the 
name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (Didache, 
vii. 3; Justin M., Ap. i. 61; cf. Resch, d.c.). If the 
teachings in Jn 20*'** are from Jesus, Mt 28) is 
uite natural. If the Apostles were sent by the 
ather and the Son, and inspired by the Spirit to 
declare converts’ sins remitted, what more natural 
than to add ‘baptize them in the name of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost’? We 
can hardly think of Paul, some 25 years aiter 
Christ’s ascension, writing ‘the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all,’ or 
John reporting Jesus (167-!5) as building His gospel 
upon Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, unless the 
Lord had taught essentially what is in Mt 289, 
The teachings of Jesus seem fairly to include the 
following : (1) He approved of the baptism of John, 
and His disciples continued it (Jn 3%? 4!) ; (2) after 
the death of John, He let this preparatory baptism 
drop (a2) because the kingdom foretold had actually 
come, (6) because Messianic baptism led to false 
views of the kingdom and provoked opposition, 
(c) because Jesus gradually turned to the special 
instruction of the Twelve; (3) His teaching on 
baptism identified it with the Holy Ghost, as all 
the evangelists tell us (Mt 34, Mk 18, Lk 3'§ Jn 
1%, Ac 1°), hence, as soon as the Holy Spirit was 
given at Pentecost, the Apostles felt that the time 
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had come for the renewal of external baptism also ; 
(4) baptism ‘in the name of Jesus’ would then 
mean, as Jesus caught, baptism of the Holy Ghost 
and into the wervice of Christ, in contrast with 
Johannine baptism; (5) Luke shows that Jesus 
had the same view of baptism and the Trinity as 
apres in Mt 28% He taught (a) the coming of 
the Holy Ghost, (5) this coming was a baptism of 
the Holy Ghost, and (c) the Father and Son Lory 
ticipated in this baptism of the Holy Ghost (24, 
Ac 15), Here are the same elements of doctrine as 
are contained in Mt 28% If we suppose with 
Haupt (Apostolat vm NT, 38f.), that this is not 
a formula of baptism, but a summary by the 
Evangelist of Christ’s teachings on baptism and 
what it meant, we reach the same result: the only 
confession of faith and baptism that Jesus taught 
meant sharing the redemption of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. The Apostolic form ‘in the name of 
Jesus’ would then mean just what is taught in Mt 
23%, It was baptism in the Spirit unto Christ: 
hence, when St. Paul found disciples (Ac 19") who 
had not received the Holy Ghost, he asked unto 
what they had been baptized : baptism had special 
reference to the Holy Ghost. It also referred to 
all the redemptive work of the Son (Gal 3%, Ro 6), 
as well as to the full activity of the Spirit (1 Co 
1213, Tit 3*- §). 

St. Paul also puts baptism and the Holy Spirit 
together (1 Co 10:8) in a way to make it seem 
certain that he traced both to Christ (11%, cf. 
Mt 20%). St. Peter, too, describing conversion 
(Ac 2%), united baptism in the name of Jesus, and 
reception of the Holy Ghost, just as we should 
expect on our view. Baptism ‘into the name’ 
meant baptism unto God (Jer 14%), who is revealed, 
ate through but in the Father, Son, and Holy 

ost. 
OT covenant; the new name of God for the new 
cout _ Divinity.” ches FOaag oe Spirit. 

eir equ ,» person , an icipa- 
tion in man’s redemption so form the abotrine of 
God and His work in the teachings of Jesus, that 
Mt 2819 so well be Tded as a culmination and 
synopsis of the gospel of the risen Lord. This 
baptisinal formula was the centre of a solemn act 
of worship in which Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
were equally adored. It was a solemn profession 
of faith in which each was regarded as indis- 
pensable ground of man’s salvation. It was a 
solemn confession of covenant relation in which 
each was equally looked to as source of consecra- 
tion and blessing. Jesus speaks of these distino- 
tions as of spiritual realities. It seems impossible 


to paraphrase His words into, ‘Baptizing them 
into the name of the Father, and of the Messiah, 


and of God as Spirit,’ as some modern critics say 
Jesus meant (cf. Kaftan, Wesen der Chr. Rel. i. 
345 f.; see H. M. Scott, Nicene Theol. 255 f.). 
‘The Trinity of revelation, according to Jesus’ 
own teachings, leads up to a Trinity of Being’ 
(Schlottman, Ae reap eriet d. Bib. Theol. 134). 
The historicity of Mt 28° is not weakened by later 
opposition to Gentiles entering the Church (Ac 
11° 1536, Gal 22) ; for that controversy turned not 
on the fact but on the mode of their admission : 
must they enter the Church through the syna- 
gogue or not? (ef. Schmid, Theol. of NT, 163). 
On the other hand, this Trinitarian confession 
has an argumentative relation to all nations; the 
spread of the gospel would be a proof of the truth 
of the doctrine. Upon such teaching Christ pro- 
mised His blessing ; with it He would be in Mais 
Church unto the end of the world (v.™, cf. Mt 24¢ 


30*'). Out of this confession of faith in baptism, 
taught by Jesus, has wn the first and only 
the ages: ‘I believe in God the Father 


creed of 
. . « ani in Jesus Christ our Lord . . . and in the 


Jehovah was the name of God for the 


Holy Ghost.’ ‘The baptismal ee in its whole 
contents goes back beyond all question to the 
Apostolic age’ (Caspari, Quellen z. Gesch. d. 
Tauf-symb. 1. 5); and no other than a Trinitarian 
formula has ever appeared in the history of the 
Church (ef. Resch, 424f.); ‘Trinitarian baptism 
was universal in the earliest churches and among 
the earliest heretics.’ No Judaizer or Gnostic ad- 
ministered Christian baptism without the zp- 
paxapla éwovouacla, the ‘trina invocatio, nomen 
trine beatitudinis,’ that sprang from Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost (Clem. Hom. ix. 23). 

iii. Apostolic Teaching. —(1) The outpouring of 
the Holy Ghost upon the Apostolic Church brought 
first the personality of the Spirit into greater pro- 
minence, and, secondly, shed new light from the 
Spirit upon the Son. (a) This new light showed 
(a) the great importance of the Person as well as 
the words of the incarnate Christ—He was much 
more than a prophetic Messiah; (8) the unique 
value of His atoning death; and (y) the vital 
relation for believers between this shameful death 
and His glorious resurrection and ascension to 
the right hand of the Father, where He represents 
and rules His people. The first martyr, full of the 
Holy Ghost, saw the heavens opened and Jesus 
standing on the right hand of God (Ac 7® ®; cf. 
1 P ))%31 gia. Ph 26 He 13). He who ascended 
to Divine glory, it was felt, must ever have dwelt 
in Divine glory ; and His incarnation, instead of 
being His life, was but an incident in His eternal 
existence. These Jewish Christians all start from 
Ps 110, and declare by the Holy Ghost that the 
Psalmist knew by the Holy Ghost that Christ was 
Lord of David and Lord of all (Ac 2% * 10% 11%, 
Ja 2}, Jude‘; the Didache calls him ‘the God of 
David,’ 10%). '‘ Our God and Saviour Jesus Christ’ 
and ‘our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ meant 
the same thing (2 P 14 2”). Jesus was ge 
with Jehovah (cf. Weiss, NZ Theol.* 132); 
throne was God’s throne (He 1° ® 31%) ; because He 
was God (He 18). Lan e failed these Jewish 
Christians to say more of the glory of the Son of 
God. The whole OT, as revelation of the Holy 
Spirit, testified to the Divine Christ (He 37 1° 

5° 10°). The ruling idea in Hebrews is that 
the old covenant of Jehovah with Israel was su 
planted by the new, in which Jesus takes the 
lace of Jehovah, Christians take the place of 
ews (cf. Ep. of Barnabas 4), and the Holy Spirit, 
which led Israel towards Canaan, leads Christians 
through the Son to the rest in heaven (122% “ 41%). 
This eternal Son is as the Jehovah of the OT (He 
1%- 13 8! 193), and is described there as such (Ps 110, 
He 133, Ps 102%-78, He 1°). He became incarnate 


_to save men; and, in co-operation with the Holy 


Ghost the eternal Spirit (9), the eternal Son 
(18) became author of eternal salvation (5°), and 
eternal redemption (9!7) unto an eternal inherit- 
ance (9}5), e relations of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit are eternal. An attempt is made to 
Bet Porth the connexion of the Son with the Father 
by comparing it with a brightness streaming from 
the Divine glory. Christ is one with God as a ray 
of light is one with the sun: out of such relation 
He takes forin as & Personal Being distinct from 
the Father, yet so one with Him that to see the 
Son was to see the very glory which constitutes 
the Father (He 1°), the very ‘character of His 
being’ (cf. Weiss, 493). ‘He was everything lofty 
that could be imagined. every ine that can be 
said of Him was already said in the first two 
generations after His appearance’ (Harnack, Dog- 
mengesch. i. 66). ; 
(6) Equally marked is the Apostolic conception 
of the Holy Ghost and His relation to Father and 
Son. In the Gospels Jesus speaks 25 times of 
the Spirit, and the Evangelists make a like number 
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of references; but in the Acts and Epistles over 
160 statements are made about the Holy Ghost 
(Scofield, Zhe Holy Spirit in NT Scripture, 11). 
In the Gospels the Shut ‘was not yet’ (Jn 7*), 
that is, not in the fulness and abiding power of 
post-Ascension days. But, after Christ's return to 
the Father, Apostolic men were ‘full of the Holy 
Ghost’ (Ac 4%). At Pentecost the Spirit came as 
Jesus predicted (Jn 3° 165-5), to inspire and equip 
the Church. He came also in judgment, as Jesus 
had said (Mk 3%, Lk 12”). The first mention of 
the ‘Church’ (Ac 5°) shows Ananias and Sapphira 
dead upon ite threshold for lying to the Holy 
Ghost. To lie to the Spirit was to lie to God 
(v.4); for it is the Spirit of both God (1P 4") 
and His Christ (1 P 1''). Regeneration is the 
work of the Spirit, who uses the word (1 P 1%, 
Jude 2%); it is also the work of God (1 P 5). 
The writer of Hebrews speaks little of the Spirit 
in believers ; but when he comes to set forth the 
eternal high priesthood of the Son (6”), which was 
‘after the power of an endless life’ (7'°), he empha- 
sizes the doctrine that Christ’s eternal intercession 
takes place through the eternal Spirit (9). If 
Spirit means here (cf. Delitzsch, ad loc.) ‘the 
Divine inward being of the God-man,’ we meet 
once more the view that Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are eternally one with God who is a Spirit. 
(c) St. Peter as leader of the Jewish Christians 
reaches the gospel as from Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. e sums it up doctrinally (1 P 1°) 
as (a) election by God the Father, (8) through the 
Holy Spirit, (y) unto salvation by Jesus Christ. 
This is the order from the side of God: from the 
side of man he describes it to inquirers and twice 
over to a court of Jewish theologians (Ac 2% 41 5*) 
as (a) oven ones towards God, (8) faith in the Lord 


Jesus Christ, and (7) receiving the Holy Ghost. 


He says the conversion of Cornelius was accept- 
ance of the Holy Ghost as a gift of God, and faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ (Ac 11'6 cf. 1 P 12%), 
He describes Christians as those who have ‘ faith 
in the righteousness of our God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ’ (2 P 1-4), where Jesus is both God and 
Saviour. He adds that both the preacher and the 
Word must be witnessed to by the Holy Spirit, to 
have any effect (1 P 12 44). This Trinitarian 
gospel of St. Peter is that of St. Stephen (Ac 7), 
St. James (15 2! 4°), and St. Jude (vv.*"). The 
beginning of the Christian life takes place through 
presentation of the Son in the Word; for such 
applying the things of Christ by the Spirit (1 P 

) regenerates the heart. All Christian growth 
depends upon being in Christ (3° 4! 54). The 
three Apostolic conditions of entering the kingdom 
of God were repentance (Ac 5*! 11% Ro 24, 2 Co 
7% 10; of. Mt 9'%, Lk 24), faith (Ac 3'6 1477 202), 
Ro 9, 1 Co 13), and holiness (Ac 26”, He 6}, 
Ja 2)", Ro 16%); and these rested upon Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. Faith in Christ works by 
love (Gal 5°) towards the Father, the Son, and 
the brethren, and purifies the heart by the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit (Ac 15%). ese con- 
stant allusions to the Trinity, with no further 
explanations, show that this doctrine was taken 
for granted among the A lic Churches. From 
the adoration of Jesus Christ, the centre of the 
Trinity, as God by Jewish Christians, light must 
have fallen in all directions upon the conception of 
God as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

(2) St. Paul sets out from fundamental helief 
in one God (Gal 3”, 1 Co 8¢, 1 Ti 2°), but at once 
ice to teach that in the gospel God is the 

ather of the Lord Jesus Christ. (a) Upon this 


essential relation of Father and Son he built all 
his hopes (Ro 1*8, 1 Co 124, 2Co 4°). In the 
eternal Son believers were chosen before the 


foundation of the world (Eph 1‘), He is called 


xupios and even @eJ4s, side by side with the Father 
(Ro 9°, cf. 7%, ‘Lit 25), He shares Divine attri- 
Lutes, and, together with the Father, is worshipped 
and glorified (1 Co 13, Ro 13, Eph 5%, 1 Ti 1%), 
Yet He is never identified with the Father, but is 
nigger distinguished from Him (1 Co 8%, Ro 1* 
8"). He is the image of the invisible God (Col 14), 
ahd shares the invisible glory of God; He is also 
‘a man’ Christ Jesus (1 Ti 2°). As gyi ee: 
glory of the Father, He is called the ‘firstborn’ 
of creation (Col 1%). As Jesus spoke of the 
Father as greater than He, when claiming all the 
Father has as His, so St. Paul describes the glori- 
fied Christ as Head of Creation, in reference both 
to God and the universe. In Him all things sub- 
sist, because He is the Son and receives from 
the Father (2 Co 4°). He is described as ‘ existing 
before the world in the eternal Godhead, yet He 
did not cling with avidity to the prerogatives of 
His Divine majesty, did not arbitrarily display 
His equality with God; but... took upon Him 
the form of a servant’ (Lightfoot’s paraphrase of 
Ph 2). St. Paul does not use metaphysical terms, 
but teaches here that the popg) Geod involved par- 
ticipation in the otcia Oeof. Similarly, Bengel re- 
marks (in Nésgen, Gesch. NT Off. i. 19) that the 
term Geérys as distinguished from Oecérns expresses 
‘non modo divinas virtutes sed i divinam 
paturam.’ St. Paul regards the Incarnation as 
serving the double purpose of showing God’s love 
as Father (Gal 4‘, Ro 8°; cf. Jn 3'*), and of reveal- 
ing the inner relations of Christ’s premundane and 
Divine being es Co 8°, Ph 2*:). A God of love 
seemed to involve personal subjects and objects of 
love within the Godhead, from which God who 
loved the world sent forth the Son of His love to 
save men. The Father gave the Son (Ro 8%), the 
Son gave Himself (Gal 1*), surrendered His glo 
and died on the cross; the Holy Spirit witnesset 
to the Son and wins sinners to accept Him (Ro 
])-4 5), That is St. Paul’s gospel (Ro 1!* 27), which 
has proved itself the power of God unto salvation. 
He often sums up his fospel, and it is always Trini- 
tarian (Ro 5!-5 8#- 1516-17, 1 Co 2!-4 128, 2 Co 3%, Gal 
46 Eph 18-38 918 46 Col 1348; of. He 1-9 24 
1Q%- 39. 51 1132. 24. 29), + Over every sermon he can pro- 
nounce the benediction of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit (2 Co 13%), 

(5) St. Paul, like all the Apostles, supports his 
theology by the Old Testament. His central 
theme, the Divine Christ, he sets at once in in- 
separable relations toJehovah. The Jewish teach- 
ings of his day confounded onde and mm (80 
Jehovah is rendered 6eds in LXX of Nu 22) 288, 
while dx and onde ap as xipios in Nu 288, Gn 
21*°); but St. Paul, with a few possible exceptions 
(1 Co 3°, Ro 14), agrees with St. James (1) 28) 
and St. Peter (Ac 2) in distinguishing them as two 
Divine Persons. The Father is deés, though the 
name is also given to the Son (Ro 9), and the Son 
is xtpios. This nal distinction of Father and 
Son 1s traced by St. Paul to the OT distinctions of 
onde and mm, and to the different relations of God 
to man expressed by those names (cf. Seeberg, Die 
Anbetung d. ‘Herrn’ bet Paulus, p. 8f.). The 
distinction of God in Himself and the revealing 
Jehovah in the OT, St. Paul sees fully unfolded in 
the personal] distinction of Father and Son. Christ 
did not become Lord ; His xupcérns was but a form of 
His “ones Pie a personal Divine Being. He was 
God before He was manifested as Lord; and He will 
be God after He ceases to rule as Lord (1 Co 15"; 
cf. August. /.c.i.8). He is Lord, notin relation to 
God but in relation to man (Ro 5! 1!- % 611 148 1 Co 
1210), St. Paul, too, goes back to Ps 110, which 
he sa oftener than any other OT passage (Ro 
8%, Eph 1”, Col 3!, 1 Co 15%). He found there the 
Lord Christ reigning with the Lord God until all 
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enemies to God’s kingdom were subdued, and 
sharing the Divine majesty and power insepar- 
able from God. ‘This prophecy was fulfilled in the 
incarnate Lord conquering death and Satan, and 
through the Kesurrection sitting down at the 
right hand of God, with all enemies at His foot- 
stool (Ro 8*, Eph 1”). The glorified Christ is the 
Lord of glory (Ph 2%, Ja 2'), Not till after the 
Resurrection was Jesus Lord, though He was ever 
Divine (1 Co 2°; ef. Mt 22%%), Christ saves us as 
triumphant Lord (Eph 4°, 1 Co 7*). He is also 
the Providence of the Church (Gal 2%, 1 Co 4!* 167). 
When all believers are saved His lordship ceases ; 
He gives the kingdom which He undertook to the 
Father and resumes the eternal relations of the 
Son (1 Co 15%). From the Resurrection to the Last 
Judgment is the rule of Christ. He rules with 
the Father (1 Co 15, Ro 8), as He saves with the 
Father (Col 13, Ro 88). God’s work for man, St. 
Paul teaches, is never apart from Christ’s work. 
They are as rays of heat and light in the same sun- 
beam. Hence St. Paul was called to be an Apostle 
by both Father and Son (Gal 1!), who formed one 

ivine power (as omission of &d before Geod and 
singular predicates show; cf. 1 Ti ', 1 Th 3, 
2Th 27, 1 Co 15%; Seeberg); and he sees the 
final judgment as by both God and Christ (2 Th 1%, 
1 Co 45), All between these in St. Paul’s survey 
of life is done equally by the Father and Son. 
‘The active rule of the exalted Lord is, according 
to Paul, such that in every act of it contempor- 
aneously an act of God the Father is completed’ 
(Seeberg, p. 35). The grace of the Son is as much 
a Divine element in salvation as is the love of the 
Father (Tit 3t 1) hence, with the ible ex- 
ception of Ro 8*, St. Paul never s of inter- 
cession of the Son with the Father, so one are 
they considered in working. His , in opposi- 
tion to polytheism, is ‘one God the Father, of 
whom are a& mete and one Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom are all things’ (1 Co 8). He says (v.‘), 
‘there is none other God but one,’ and that one 
God is the Father and Son. These were equally 
God for St. Paul from Ps 110 to his own last ex- 
perience. The subordination of the Son was but 
a stepping-stone to lift the saints to the glory of 
the Father, which was shared iy ae Son. The 
words ‘Christ is God’s’ (1 Co 3%) support the 
assurance ‘ye are Christ’s,’ as the statement ‘the 
head of Christ is God’ upholds the teaching that 
‘the head of every man is Christ’ (1 Co 11%). St. 
Paul follows Jesus teachings that the Father was 
greater than the Son, not by way of contrast, but 
in a unity, which communicates all the greatness 
of the Father through the service of the Son (cf. 
Col 1? 2° 3%), 

(c) St. Paul’s theology isChristo-centric. He pro- 
ceeds from Christ outwards to Father and Spirit, 
yet everywhere recognizing the Divine relation of 
the Spirit to the Father and Son. The living bond 
between the Son, exalted as Lord, and man is the 
Holy Ghost. St. Paul echoes Jesus’ doctrine (Jn 
16'*) that the Spirit teaches Christ and is an earnest 
of all good things to come (2 Co 1*% 55, Eph 19), 
So one in working are they that he calls Christ 
a life-giving Spirit (1 Co 15*), and says, ‘the Lord 
is the bag (2 Co 3!7), They are one as in the 
Godhead, yet distinct, both in their subjective 
and objective relations to man; for he adds: 
‘where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty,’ 
and elsewhere (Gal 5') says, ‘stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free.’ St. 
Paul’s theology aren out of his experience. He 
knew the personal Divine work of Son and Spirit 
in his own soul (Ph 3°, Ro 8° 9!). He had extra- 
ordinary gifts of the Spirit (1 Co 14%). He knew 
that all religious life comes from the Spirit (Ro 
15'*, Gal 3?}*). He knew, also, that Christ in him 
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was his life, his hope of glory (Col 1”). But he 
sharply distinguished the revelation of the Lord 
in him (Ac 22’), and the sending of the Son that 
we may become sons of God, m the sendin 
of the Spirit to awaken us to the life of sons (G 
4**), He did not regard the Spirit as merely the 
spiritual ceposiwan, preaned in us by Christ. 
hristian life is equally related to both Son and 
Spirit ; they are equally Divine, but not identical. 

e Spirit proceeds from the Son as the Spirit of 
Christ (Ro 8%, Gal 4°, 1 Co2'6, Eph 4°), as well as from 
the Father; and in his experience St. Paul found 
the Son to be the fundamental type of the form 
of life into which believers are brought by the 
Spirit (so Nésgen, ii. 262). The Spirit is the im- 
pelling power, the Son is the abiding life element, 
in the Christian (Ro 8", Gal 1%). The same fruits 
spring from both (Gal 5° 1+ 22%, Eph 5%, Ph 

th make us free from the Law (Cal §}- 18), ) 
are to have the mind of both (1 Co 7, Ro 8”); 
both intercede with the Father for us (Ro 8* ¥), 
and with us for the Father (Ro 8°, 2 Co 135). e 
cannot trace the limits of the working of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit ; but St. Paul plainly teaches 
that there are such limits. The Spirit begins the 
life of the soul in man, but all NT writers ascribe 
the resurrection life of the body to the risen 
Christ (2 Co 4°). The Spirit makes man a new 

rsonality, the Son makes man a member of His 
y, the Church (Nésgen, /.c.) The Son may 
become angry and condemn in wrath (1 Co 15*), 
the Spirit is only grieved (Eph 4%). The constant 
use of the names shows a corresponding distino- 
tion of functions within the Godhead. 

(a2) St. Paul’s worship also is of Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. The Spirit is for him personal, 
searching the deep things of God, with a will of 
His own for man’s , and showing Divine 
treasures to man (1 Co 2"; cf. Lk 24°, Jn 15%). 
The Spirit does the work of the Father and Son 
(Ph 4%, Gal 3° 45). Father, Son, and Spirit must 
have been for St. Paul Divine realities. He could 
not pray to mere names or personifications. He 
never suggests that one is more or less Divine or per- 
sonal than the other. That most solemn claim of 
Jehovah—‘ I have sworn by myself . . . that unto 
me every knee shall bow’ (Is 45%)—St. Paul applies 
to Christ as God (Ro 144, Ph 2”), Fora Jew with 
the First Commandment as the creed of his life, 
prayer to Jesus Christ meant full e uality with 

od; for neither OT (Is 42° 484%, Jer 104%, Ps 
18%) nor NT (Ro 1™, 1 Th 1%) allows worship of 
anything but God. The blasphemy of Antichrist 
was claiming Divine honours (2 Th 2*). St. Paul 
warned against worshipping g¢ice ph odor Oeois (Gal 
4°), hence he must have worshipped Christ as gices 
byr. Oe. A Christian was a man calling on the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ for salvation (Ac 
gl. 21); and St. Paul, like St. Stephen (Ac7®) and all 
saints (Rev 22”), prayed to Christ Himself (Ac 22"*) 
and taught others to do so (1 Co2'). To call on 
Christ was the same thing as prayer to God (Ps 
8810 Is 45%). St. Paul’s test of a Christian was 
‘calling on’ the Son (2 Ti2™). False teachers knew 
this test, and did not dare to omit it (2 Ti 2”), 
because praying to Jesus was the recognized way 
of salvation (Ro 10% 13), A Christian meant a wor- 
shipper of Christ (1 Co 1*), St. Paul prays to the 
Son to send the Spirit (Eph 3%). The Spirit prays 
in him to the Father, echoing the familiar ‘ Abba’ 
of the Lord’s Prayer (Ro 8”, Gal 4°). He unites 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost in doxologies of 
adoration and praise (2 Co 134). He prays for the 
same things—men’s salvation—to Father and Son, 
and in the same Spirit to both. He thanks the 
Father through the Son (Ro 1® 7*). He does not 
pray to them alternately, or in succession, but at 
the same time (2 Th 12, Gal 1°, 1 Co 15). He cannot 
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separate them in his worship. In certain thanks- 

ivings St. Paul prays to God as the Father of 
5 esus Christ (Ro 15°, 2 Co 13, Eph 15), showing that 
he knew the Lord was within the Godhead as Son. 
He thanks the Father through the Son, because 
Christ’s work was the ground of all thanksgiving 
to God. The Son is the completer of the Father's 
work for man. The love of God and the grace of 
Christ and the fellowship of the Spirit of love meet, 
therefore, in the spirit of gratitude. St. Paul’s 
three cardinal virtues are, faith in Jesus Christ, 
love to God the Father, and hope in the spirit of 
promise (Eph 1”, Gal 3", 1 Co 13’%). They are all 
truits of the Spirit (Gal 5” *), and come from the 
Father through the Son. St. Paul certainly taught 
all the data of a doctrine of the Trinity, however 
theologians may differ as to its formulation. He 
could not have learned his fixed, confident doctrine 
of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit from Jewish 
theology ; neither did pagan thought suggest such 
teachings: he evidently received it as part of the 
vospel given him by Christ (cf. Gal 1°). 

(3) St. John’s teachings take their perspective (a) 
from his doctrine of the Adyos, which he sees pre- 
figured in the OT. ‘This is central in his Gospel, 
as it is in the doctrine of the Trinity. The Divine 
Aéyos became incarnate in Jesus. This may be 
why Christ’s conception of the Holy Ghost is not 
referred to, and why the Spirit is spoken of as a 
gift, and not made so clearly jpersonal as in the 
words of Jesus Himself (1 Jn 3% 433). The Fourth 
Gospel presents Christianity as a double revelation 
of God through the Spirit and through the Son; 
the Evangelist bears witness chiefly to the Son, and 
lets the Son testify to the Spirit. ause St. John 
beholds the eternal Son prominent in the OT (Gn 
Ll}, Ps 33* 6 Is 40° 55", Jn 1}: 14), he does not describe 
the Incarnation as a humiliation, as St. Paul does 
(Ph 2°), or rise to it through the thought of His 
ascension to glory involving pre-existent glory, as 
in He 1? 2 10% He sees the Divine Son, the 
Creator of the universe (1%), carry the glory of 
God veiled with Him into the world (1)%~!*), and, 
when His work of Nae oe was complete, move 
calmly again into the glory which He had with 
the Father before the world was. His emphatic 
statements that the Adyos was in the beginning with 
God, and that the beginning of the being of all 
things was through Him, set forth the eternal 
Being of the Son. And because of His Divine Son- 
ship He was a Divine revelation: ‘No man hath 
seen God at any time, God only-begotten (xovcyevhs 
Geds, a8 in NS BCL), who is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared him.’ What can tran- 
scend ‘God only-begotten’? St. John exhausts 
all Jewish descriptions of Divine manifestations to 
set forth the glory of the Son. He embodied them 
all. He was one with the 7p’, the evident ‘glory’ 
of God (14 2"! 124), Targ. to Is 6 ; cf. Schlottmann, 
130, Mt 167, Mk 88), His coming is the coming of 
the Divine glory, which Ezekiel said (43)-7 in Targ. ) 
should dwell for ever with God’s people. Jesus had 
identified Himself with the Shekinah (Mt 18”; ef. 
Pirke A both, iii. 3): He even said that His presence 
was greater than the Shekinah in the temple (Mt 
12%): St. John proceeds to identify the Son with the 
Memra or ‘ Word’ (14). In one statement he com- 
bines the Memra (\éyos), the Yekar (dé), and the 
Shekinah (in oxcjvow), and applies all to the incarna- 
tion of the Son of God (12+ '*), Jesus Christ reveals 
the personal glory of God, not temporarily, but 
incarnate, tabernacling among His people as Je- 
hovah tented among Israel (ex 258 29%, He 1%). 
Philo called the Adyos figuratively Sevrepos Oeds ; St. 
John calls Him simply @eés ; for He is on one side 
the Aéyos of God, and, on the other. God. [Thilo’s 
Adyos 18 mpwrdéyovos vids, Or, as an angel, dpxdyyedos 
(cf. Riehm, Heb. 146 f.): but St. Ton puts the 
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Son-Logos far above all angels; He is one with 
God, truly pha and incarnate as the Messiah, 
all of which is orien to Philo’s allegorical exe- 
gesis. St. John’s theology shows no connexion with 
that of Philo. Like St. Paul, he comes to Jesus 
from the OT, and tinds that it is the revealed God, 
the Jehovah, the Lord of David, the ‘ Memra’ that 
took flesh in Jesus (12 14°), The relation of the Son 
to the Father is expressed by St. John as in He 13, 
by the terms ‘light,’ as ‘God is light’ (1 Jn 1), ‘life,’ 
as ‘God is life’ (1?) only the Son is called ‘the life’ 
or ‘eternal life’ (1 Jn 5”), because the Son is the 
manifestation of Divine life and its source for 
man—and especially by the word povoyerys (1+ 38 
316-18.) Jn 4"; cf. 11). Christ was the only-begotten 
Son of God, as the widow’s son was her only child 
(Lk 7}*), as the ruler’s daughter was his only 
daughter (Lk 8), and as the possessed boy was 
his father’s only son (Lk 9%), e was the ‘only- 
begotten’ in such a sense that He might be called 
the only-begotten Son or the only-begotten God. 
He was the Son absolutely, and in a sense shared by 
no other being. He was so one with God that St. 
John says He was God (1! 1") ; or, as put elsewhere 
(1 Jn 5° ”), He was the ‘true God’ revealing the 
true God. He was also ‘ with God’ (1+), 3.e. not 
God without a property peculiar to Him as Son 
of God. From this Divine Sonship flows St. John’s 
Gospel. In it he tinds the source of all blessing 
and eternal life (20, 1 Jn 5'!* 44), Krom it come (1) 
the power to become sons of God (1%), (2) sonshi 
through faith in the Son (9*), (8) sonship throu 
the will of the Father (1!*), (4) participation in the 
truth, Brace, glory, and indwelling of the Father 
(134, 1 Jn 415) ; (5) an experience of the fulness of the 
Godhead in the Son (1'* 1"), through union with 
whom (6) believers share the victory of the Son of 
God over the devil (1 Jn 3°), and (7) have the wit- 
ness of sonship in themselves (1 Jn 5’). No Divine 
Son of God, no other sons of God. If God be not 
the Divine Father of the Divine Son, He is the re- 
ligious Father of no man: that is the theology of 
St. John’s Gospel. 

In the Apocalypse, which has a strong Jewish 
colouring, we find the same high conception of the 
Father and the Son. As conqueror over Satan and 
Saviour of the saints, Jesus sits in Divine glory, 
adored and praised as omniscient (2°), omnipresent, 
and eternal (1!8 2° 32! 5® 14 713 1115 208 221-3), He is 
the Son of Man, in heaven with the Ancient of 
days (Dn 78, Rev 14''), while judge of all men on 
earth (27 125 1915), His face shines as the face of 
God (116) ; and before Him the propne? falls down 
as before Jehovah (1)”). He is King of kings and 
Lord of lords (17'* 19%), nay, He is Lord God 
Almighty (15°). Weiss concludes (p. 560): ‘It is 
certain that the Messiah appears here as an 
original Divine Being,’ side by side with the 
Father. 

(6) Of the Holy Spirit and His relation to the 
Father and Son, St. John says little; but hisconstant 
presentation of Christianity as life, birth from God 
and a birth to holiness, presuppose the Comforter. 
He makes the full teachings of Jesus on the Holy 
Spirit (14-17, cf. 7) his own; and says the ae 
tolic experience and testimony through the Holy 
Ghost, after the glorification of Christ, were as 
rivers to drops, compared with what they were 
before (7%). The water of life is from the Spirit 
as from the Son (7). Jesus taught the Spirit as 
Paraclete on earth representing the Father and 
Son (cf. wapdxAqors of poy Ghost, Ac 981); St. John 
adds the doctrine that the Son is a corresponding 
Paraclete in heaven with the Father, representing 
men (1 Jn 2'), The ‘new birth’ is mentioned tive 
times inthe NT. Itis a xradtryevecia of the whole 
creation through Christ (Mt 19%), and of a single 
soul in conversion through the Spirit (Tit 3°); St. 
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James (138) sees Christians ‘come into the world’ 
(dwoxvetcOa) begotten of the Father ; and St. Peter 
twice speaks of God begetting us again (1 P 1* *). 
St. John has the further conception that the birth 
from God takes place through the Holy Ghost (17%, 
1 Jn 2” 3° 47 5)-4), for there is no doubt that by born 
of God he means by the Hol side (3°). In two 
passages he shows that the indwelling of the Father 
and the Son depends upon the Spirit (1 Jn 44 3™), 
He presents religion also as a command of the 
Father to believe on the Son (1 Jn 3%), and then 
says that this obedience of faith is possible only 
through the indwelling of the Father and Son by 
the Spirit. The only way to keep out evil spirits 
is to be possessed of the Holy Spirit ; and we know, 
he says, which is the Hol bpirit, by its testifying 
to the incarnation of the Son of God | (1 Jn 4% 5° 6) 
and to nothing else (16%). In the on the 
Three Witnesses (1 Jn 5©°) the Holy Spirit testifies 
to the Son as Divine Redeemer, (a) because from 
Him flows the double stream of life-giving, cleans- 
ing water (Jn 7* 19*) and raha lood ; (5) because 
the witnessing Spirit is ‘the truth’; and (c) because 
the Father testifies also to the Son (1 Jn 5°). . 

(c) St. John touches here a thought which runs 
through the whole NT. God, who is transcendent, 
incarnate, and immanent as Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, establishes His kingdom in opposition to 
the god of this world, who 1s the devil and Satan 
(Rev 12? 209), The kingdoms of light and dark- 
ness run in growing opposition through the Fourth 
Gospel (67 7% 8% 10” 13%), St. John knows of 
demoniacs (cf. ‘ signs,’ etc., 4@ 20”), but the only 
man he describes as possessed of the devil (13* ?’) 
is Judas, the son of perdition, who betrayed the 
Son of God. To deny the incarnate Son is to join 
the ranks of Antichrist, to deny the Father also 
(1 Jn 2”), and to show that the new birth from 
God has not taken pase (1Jn 3°). That is, the 
only way to oppose the devil is to be born of God 
by the Spirit (1 Jn 58), Christians are sons of 
God thronzh the Son of God (1 Jn 3%*), who 
came to destroy the works of the devil (v.8); and 
they prove both their sonship and their opposition 
to the devil by obeying the Spirit in them, testify- 
ing to the incarnate Son. Thus both the begotten 
beginning and the triumphant end of the Christian 
life are inseparable from Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost (1 Jn 5-6), Amid the OT imagery of the 
Apocalypse we move upon the same high plane. It 
opens with a benediction (1* 5), like that of St. Paul 
(1 Co 13"8), in which salvation is set forth as coming 
from God, the seven spirits before His throne,— 
evidently the sevenfold, perfect revelation of the 
eae promised the Sou (Is 11%),—and from Jesus 
Christ. Salvation is ever ascribed to God and the 
Lamb (7'° 42), and is mediated by the Spirit to the 
Churches (27-1 37. 29 36 18. 33 1413 2917), The rapt 
Christian ‘in the Spirit’ hears the voice of Jesus 
sayiny, ‘Hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
Churches.’ As in the Gospel, so here, the Spirit 
. appears both as between Jesus and the Father (1*), 
and as possessed by Christ (8'). The Son and the 
Spirit are so identified that what one says is from 
the other (27-® 12.17 386), The glorified Christ and 
the prophetic Spirit are here actually at work as 
foreshadowed in the OT view of the Word and the 
Spirit of God. The Paracletes in heaven and on 
earth are also here. The glorified Christ says, 
‘ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord,’ and 
the responsive Spirit replies, ‘Yea, that they may 
rest from their labours’ (14!%), The Spirit and the 
Bride say, ‘Come’; that is, ‘Come to Jesus’ 
(227-2); and Jesus is the only way to the 
Father. 

iv. Teachings in the Life of the Apostolic Church. 
—The Trinity was not a theory from without, but 
part of the gospel, life, work, and worship of the 
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Apostolic Church. It lived in devotion long befure 
it appeared in theology. The Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost were as much part of Church: life as 
body, soul, and spirit were elements of every be- 
liever’s life. They are not introduced or explained, 
but everywhere taken for granted and present. 
No man can share NT worship without usin 
Trinitarian forms. This natural and inciden 
yet constant reference to Father, Son, and ny 
pirit in Apostolic Churches presupposes just suc 
a development as our study has indicated. The 
later and clearer statements are always in full 
avreement with what had been aap taucht. 
What the first disciples received from Jesus went 
far beyond what is recorded in the Gospels; it went 
far beyond all that He said or did; for after His 
ascension they became conscious that Jesus was 
not only a teacher, but Saviour and Lord, and im- 
parter of the Holy Ghost. The teachings and 
work of Christ in Aj ostolic experience expanded 
much more rapidly than they could have done in any 
process of merely natural development. The order, 
too, of growth is just what we should expect: new 
teachings of Jesus about God as Father, then the 
teachings of Apostles about the Son, and, last of 
all, the full reference to the Holy Spirit. This 
order repeats itself in the history of doctrine which 
took form in the Nicene Creed. Through the words 
of Jesus, the Synoptic Gospels, St. Paul, Hebrews, 
St. John, and the Acts, there runs a harmonious 
and growing representation of God as Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. Jesus sets Himself as Son above 
all the servants of God (Mt 21%, Mk 12)-®, Lk 3=*-)3 
He 1?-2 gives the same doctrine in theological form, 
declaring the Son above all created beings ‘ God for 
ever and ever.’ St. Paul presents an intermediate 
view, in which God and His Christ are central (1 Co 
13, 2Co 12-3, Gal 13, Eph 1%); but puts it at once in 
vital union with the Trinitarian conception of (od 
as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (2 Co 13', Eph 
3'+16), The Acts shows historically that Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost were inseparable from the 
life and thought of believers; while the Fourth 
Gospel presents the same teaching as the cul- 
mination of NT theology (167). (For further 
indications of doctrinal growth, cf. the articles 
Gop IN NT and Hoty SPIRIT in vol. ii.). These 
early disciples knew that there is an infinite 
eternal God (2 Co 4!7-38, 1 Ti 17); they knew also 
that He is personal, and personal only as Father, 
Son, and Spirit. How the Infinite can be personal 
is ever a mystery ; to Apostolic men the threcfold 
personality of the infinite God was no greater 
mystery than any personality of the Infinite. 
The also knew that there is a God of Absolute 
Right, the Supreme Lawgiver, the Holy Father in 
heaven (Jn 17", Ro 77-14, Rev ge on the other 
hand, they knew that God had broken through 
His own Iaw, and, by His revelation in the Son 
and Spirit, opened heaven and poured supernatural 
e and plesaiiig upon men (Ro 3* 4°, 1 P 1*°) 
heir practical experience found that this person- 
ality of the Father, and the mediating personalities 
of the Son and the Spirit, were in a ae to 
fellowship with God through eraee and faith, and 
in the struggles against sin. Illustrations of this 
practical Trinity may be seen (1) in the equipment 
of the Apostles, (2) the establishment of the Church, 
(3) the work of Missions, (4) the test of suund 
Doctrine, and (5) the nature of Christian Worship. 
(1) The risen Lord gave His commands no more 
directly to the Apostles, but through the Holy Ghost 
(Ac 1%), As inseparable as the Father and the Son 
appear before the Crucifixion, just as inseparable 
appear the Son and the Spirit after the Resurrection. 
o the Son as mediator of the Father, and to the 
Spirit as mediator of Father and Son, the Apostles 
turn as to the source of all power and authority. 
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St. Peter says he opened the Church to the Gentiles 
because the Lord Jesus Christ from heaven told 
him to do so (Ac 115), and because the Holy Spirit 
told him to do so (Ac 10” 11). St. John says the 
Spirit of truth in the Apostles made them men of 
(i Jn 4% 6), and witnessed thro them that 

the Father sent the Son to give life to believers 
(vv.% 4), The Spirit in the Apostles made them 
preach the incarnate Son, and denounce all con- 
“pa | reaching as of the devil (1 Jn 3°"). The 
Lord Jesus sent Ananias to St. Paul that he might 
be filled with the Holy ‘Ghost (Ac 9"); then St. 
Paul preached Christ, that He is the Son of God 
(v.%),. St. Paul supported his claim to be an Apostle 
by appealing to the call of God the Father and His 
Son Jesus Clirist (Ro 1’, Gal 1+ 1* 38, 1 Co 1"), who 
filled him with the Holy Ghost at his conversion 
for apostleship (Ac 9!” 13), He traces the grace of 
apostleship and of all work in the Church to the 
oly Spirit (1 Co 124) and the Son (v.*, 1 Ti 173, 

1 Co 7>°, 2 Ti 2* 1); and he spoke from experience. 
These Apostles tested all Christ’s Trinitarian pro- 
mises. In His name, as the name of God, they cast 
jut devils (Mk 16", Ac 16%), healed the sick (20. 
Ac 3® 9%), and raised the dead (Ac 9@ 20°). The 
Holy Ghost in their work honoured the Son as He 
honoured the Father (Jn 5” Ac 3 1678, Ja 2'%). 
St. Peter found that the Spirit inspired him to 
peat as Jesus promised (Mt 10'* ®, Lk 12!%), and, 
thus inspired, he preached repentance towards the 
Father and faith in the Son as the way of life 
(Ac 4& 1% 1.33), He saw also in the OT covenant 
of God with parents and their children a point of 


connexion for the doctrine of approach to the 
Father through the Son (Ac 2% 31317), Sins 
were remitted or retained by the Apostles on the 


authority of the Son and as inspired by the Spirit 
(Mt 18%, Jn 20%, Ac 8™), They imparted the 
Holy cp for service (Ac 8!"), and, of the 
Holy Ghost, acted in the name of Christ as minis- 
ters of eon ee (Ac 15%), in conscious opposition 
to the kingdom of Satan (1 Co 55 it) They 
could pronounce Anathema in view of the coming 
Lord. Christ in the midst, and the Spirit in the 
midst with the Apostles as ministers, formed the 
Supreme Court of the Church. St. Paul sums up his 
apostleship (Ac 20-24) in (a) the constant witness 
of the Holy Spirit, guiding him through bonds and 
persecutions of Satan and bad men; (0) a ministry 
received from the Lord Jesus Christ; and (c) a 

ospel of the grace of God revealed in His Son. 

hat was his practical work, and not a theological 
elaboration (Ro 15'*%), The Apostles claimed and 
exercised doctrinal authority over the Church (1 Jn 
4%. 1 Co 42 54 9! 11%), resting their claims on the 
command of the Son through the Spirit (Ac 1%). 
They alone perfectly knew the meaning of Jesus 
(1 Co 26), as Jesus alone perfectly knew the mean- 
ing of the OT. They also had the Spirit of pro- 
pheey, so that they could declare the future glories 
of Christ’s kingdom, and the overthrow of the 
rig eae of the devil (1 Co 5 16%, 1 Ti 1”, 1 Jn 2 
48, Rev 2° 39). 


(2) The Apostolic Church was built upon faith in 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Pentecost was in an 
important sense the birthday of the Church; and 
St. Peter explained it by saying that the Son at the 
right hand of the Father, egy Achaea the pro- 
mise of the Spirit, ‘shed forth this which ye now 
see and hear.’ The Holy Ghost sent by the glori- 
fied Son made the Church. If anything is certain, 
it is that the Apostolic Church saw its foundation 
laid in the ascension of Christ and the descent of 
the Spirit. This Spirit of Christ was the regener- 
ating, sanctifying, working power in the Church. 
If any man had not the Spirit of Christ, he was 
none of His (Ro 8°). Surrounded by ans whose 
gods were devils (1 Co 10”), and by Jews who were 
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led by Satan to crucify the Lord (Jn 6” 8 19%), 
Christians were kept by the power of the Holy 
Ghost (Ro 5°). They met heresy in the same power 
(1 Jn 4%), and were given by the Spirit a twofold 
defence: (1) the Old Testament, inspired at first by 
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the Spirit, and now made practi by the Spirit 3 
and (2) growing faith in the Son of God. The 
Spirit revealed Him in the hearts of believers as 


the personal, rae triumphant Lord (1 Co 2"*), 
The OT and Christ were shown to be essentially 
the same Word of God, once spoken by the prophets, 
now incarnate and glorified in Christ. But, as in 
the OT, so in the NT, the Spirit is never confounded 
with the Word or with Christ. Whether speaking 
through Apostles or Prophets, the Spirit ever de- 
clares Jesus Christ to be the true cornerstone of the 
Church (Eph 2”, 1 P 2°). Through the Spirit be- 
lievers already share the glory of Christ, and 
through Him receive all the gifts of the Spirit 
(1 P 3’, Eph 1° 64, 2 Co 1%, Ro 8"), 

(3) From the Trinity also started the Mission of 


the Church Sa 281%), The Holy Spirit appeared 
at once as the great pro ting power. e re- 
peated the ‘Come’ and § Go’ of Tecas (Mt 11% 284 


Ac 1®) and continued His work. Jesus declar 
that the work of foreign missions was the aim of 
His death (Jn 12%. #8), It was furthered by the 
Father (v.*), and carried out by the Spirit, who 
inspired the first missionaries, Peter (Ac 4°), Stephen 
(6°), Barnabas (11*), Philip (8%), and Paul (13*), to 
preach the gospel and cast out devils (Jn .2"; cf. 
Ac 8’). ‘Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto I have called them,’ said the Spirit 
(Ac 13%) ; ‘Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature,’ said Jesus. ‘ Baptize 
them in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost,’ — that is the Trinitarian foundation of 
missions. St. Paul is intelligible only as a man who 
regarded himself as an preen of the Holy Ghost, 
fighting the powers of darkness (Ro 8*, Eph 6'%) 
to save men by the Son of God (1 Co 2‘ 1*7). He 
had more eae of the Spirit than other Apostles, 
and was the greatest prpsiebens hs Christ (1 Co 
14'*), The Holy Spirit directed him to his field of 
labour (Ac 16’), and the Son told him what to ex- 

t in those fields (9"5). The same is true of St. 

eter (Ac ]}5!- 24- 17-8) and the rest. 

(4) The NT Church also regarded the Trinity as 
the doctrinal assurance that any man was preachin 
the gospel. Unless he preached the Son of G 
in personal witness of the Spirit, he was not true 
to Christ. St. Paul urged ‘Timothy (2 Ti 1'* 34) to 
hold fast the Apostles’ form of sound words, which 
consisted in faith and love towards Christ, who is 
God our Saviour (1 Ti 2*), and was committed unto 
Him by the Holy Ghost. False teachers left the 
Church because they denied the Father and the 
Son, and had no unction of the Holy Ghost (1 Jn 
219. %. 32), Only those preaching the Divine Son 
had the witness of the Spirit: to such there came 
the demonstration of the Spirit and of power (1 Co 
2*, 1 Th 15, Ro 9'). Supernatural signs of the Hol 
Ghost encouraged such missionaries to preach, an 
roused the careless to hear of the Son of God as 
Saviour (He 2°, 1 P 1%, Eph 1%), As Christ knew 
what was in man, in like manner did the Spirit in 
Apostolic preachers so reveal the hearts of heathen 
in Christian meetings that they fell down crying, 
‘God is in you of a truth’ (1 Co 14%). The two 
heresies against which the pee warned were 
an incipient Gnosticism, which rejected Christ as 
Lord and Head (Col 2° 5 9, ] Ti 1% 8), and an allied 
Antinomianism, which set at naught the Holy 
Ghost (Eph 5® % 38 Rev 21. 17. 0) 1 Co 3!7), The 
Holy Ghost warned (1 Ti 4') ayainst ‘doctrines of 
devils’ which opposed the Son, and ‘seducin 
spirits’ which fought against the Spirit of 

y the laying on of hands the Holy Spirit war 
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iven to NT workers that they might preach the 
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the law,’ and make them ‘sons’; also, ‘God hath 
sent forth fhe 8 irit of His Son’ into men’s hearts, 
‘crying, ather’ men sent 
of God would preach thi g of Son and 
Spirit as the true gospel of Christ (1 Co 12**-), and 
not ‘another Jesus,’ and ‘another Spirit,’ consti- 
tuting ‘ another gospel’ (2 Co 114). 

(5) The NT Church meant two or three gathered 
together with the Son in their midst (Mt 1817: ®), 
The meetings for worship were of two kinds—first, 
that of the Lord’s Supper, in which Christ was 
central ; and, second, the public service of olxodouy, 
in which the Holy Ghost was central; but each 
carried with it the Trinity. The general wor- 
ship was charismatic. Its aim and purpose was 
edification of the saints through the yaployuara 
ae the various participants by the Holy 

host (1 Co 14%). The wors nipping people were 
the body of Christ (1 Co 106 12%, Eph 44), in which 
each member edified the others as an organ of 
the Holy Spirit (Jn 6% 7*, 1 Co 3'*). Each brother 
who took part was moved by the Spirit of the 
glorified Head of the Church, the Lord Christ (Eph 
fe 4)5, ei 138), St. hea aie a the elements 
of worship—tongues, pro , teaching, interpre- 
tation, ee singi ete the Holy Ghost (1 Co 
141¢ . oe. Jude ®); but not apart from the Father 
and the Son; for in this worship were diversities of 
gifts by the same Spirit, differences of administra- 
tion by the same Lord Jesus, and diversities of 
aperenone by the same God and Father (1 Co 12**), 

e order of St. Paul’s thoughts in worship a 
as he preys for the Ephesians (3!*-!”) to the Father 
that He would strengthen them by the Spirit, so 
that Christ might dwell in them. He asks the 
Romans (15) to pray in like manner on his behalf. 
The doxology to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
spoken of rather than to God, with which St. 

aul opens and closes Epistles (Ro 1’ 16, 1 Co 1° 
16%, 2 Co 12 134), doubtless appeared also at the 
opening and close of Christian worship (2 Co 124-9 
134), The synagogue worship Lar with ‘ Blessed 
be Jehovah’ (cf. Sehtirer, GJV® ii. 377); the 
Christian service began with such an invocation 
as ‘Blessed be the and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ . . . the God of all comfort’ (2 Co 18). 
The Jewish worship closed with the threefold 
benediction: ‘The Lord bless thee. . . the Lord 
keep thee... the Lord give thee peace’; the 
Christian service ended also, probably, with a 
threefold benediction of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit (cf. Ro 15% 4-36, 2 Co 13%, Rev 1*® 11% 14? 
16° 197). St. Paul uses the word xvpios nearly 150 
times, and always of the Son of God, uniting the 
Lord Jesus and the Lord God in his worship (cf. 
Seeberg, p. 8). Both Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tians, filled with the Holy Ghost, worshipped 
equally the Father and the Son—a thing impossible 
to men whose Bible was the Old Testament, unless 
they accepted what we understand religiously by 
the Trinity (Eph 5", Ph 17%). 

A similar recognition of the Trinity underlies 
the worship of the Lord’s Supper. Only those 
baptized in the name of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost were to partake of this Holy Supper (1 Co 
10! 1416-19, Gal 377-, Ac 258 813 19%; Didache, x.). 
It called to mind the Father, in whose kingdom 
the new wine would be drunk (Mt 26”, Lk 22'%), 
It was celebrated in remembrance of the Son, who 
sealed the new covenant with His blood (Mt 26%, 
Mk 14%, Lk 22'*); while the solemn reference to 
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Christ’s return to the Father and the coming 
thereby of His kingdom implies the work of the 
Holy Ghost (Lk 22%). The wonderful discourses 
(Jn 14-17) on the mission of the Comforter were 
spoken in connexion with the Supper. The wash- 
ing of the disciples’ feet while at the table (Jn 
13° 3) symbolized the work of the Spirit. The 
worship of all who were here fed by the Son was 
charismatic (Ac 20"), and conducted by men full of 
the Holy Ghost. Jesus said, ‘this do in remem- 
brance of me’; St. Paul said, ‘till he come’ (1 Co 
11%) ; re aia pe cpl es at the i prayed 
especi to the Lord Jesus, saying, ‘ Come, 4 
This ap : as part of the ritual (Didache, x.), and 
St. Paul’s use of it in the original ‘Maran Atha’ 
(1 Co 167) shows that it was already liturgical in 
NT days (cf. Rev 22”). The object of adoration 
here, as in all worship, was the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who, according to promise (Mt 28”), was invisibly 


present, feeding the Church, and guiding all her 
activities (Ac 1* 27 4%), The ns of the 
Church must have started from this Christian 


Passover (Mt 26°, Mk 14%); they are all ‘ spiritual 
ai ae (Eph 5), arising in men filled with the 
Holy Ghost (5%, of. Col 3'°), and without exception 
glorifying the Son of God (Eph 5”, Col 3”, 1 Ti3", 
V 19! Sf. 17% 411 6913), For St. Paul the Lord’s 
Sup consisted in (1) a celebration of the Lord’s 
death, and (2) communion with the glorified Christ 
(1 Co 113 101), This cowwrla of the body and 
blood of Christ, which united all to worship the 
Son, was the creative work of the Spirit, which 
made a group of individuals a Church of God. 
After Pentecost, believers continued in this cow- 
wrla (Ac 28), which was a gift of the Spirit (v.®). 
The Holy Ghost led believers at the Communion 
Supper to break bread in memory of the Son and 
offer prayer to Him as Lord of all. From NT days 
onwards, the Spirit led Christians at the Lord’s 
Supper to nay to Christ as both Creator and 
Redeemer ( 102. %, Didache, ix.); and in both 
offices He was inseparable from the Father. The 
communion of the Lord’s Supper was ‘unto the 
xovwela of His Son Jesus Christ,’ to which we 
are called by the Father (1 Co 1°); and in it as 
the family gathering of the Holy Brotherhood 
‘the communion of the Holy Ghost’ was indis- 
pepeabic (2 Co 13), The community of goods (Ac 
), which was an enlargement of the Lord’s 
Table to provide for the poor of the Church, arose 
through men ‘all filled with the Holy Ghost’ (Ac 
451.83), speaking the word of God and witnessin 
to the glorified Christ (v.™). And the sin o 
Ananias and Sapphira against this communion 
—St. Paul calls the contribution for the saints a 
xowwvla (Ro 15%)—was lying to the Holy Ghost (Ac 
5*- 9), The men chosen to serve these tables of the 
Lord and His poor were ‘ full of the Holy Ghost and 
wisdom ’ (6*) ; and when the first of them, Stephen, 
began to ahr his gospel was the Most High 
God and the Glorified Christ, whom he adored as 
Lord. In urging the Jews to be saved, he de- 
clared that opposition to God and His Christ was 
resisting the Holy Ghost (7 © 5). The NT con- 
nects also the sacrament of Baptism and that of 
the Supper. The one was God’s Israel marching 
in covenant with the Lord through the sea; the 
other was the spiritual meat and drink given to 


feed them by the way (1 Co10'“ 12’%). And, what 
is very important, both sacraments profess faith 
in Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. St. Paul sees in 


Baptism a profession of fellowship with the Son 
(Ro 6%, 1 Co 1), into whom believers are bap- 
tized by the Spirit (1 Co 125), showing that he 
agrees with Mt 28; and in the Supper, which 
commemorates the Son, he says we ‘drink of the 
Spirit’ (1 Co 12"; cf. Nosgen, ii. 333). The sent 
Son and the sent Spirit appear in both sacraments 
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as the only way to communion with God. The 
Lord’s Supper embodies the thought of covenant 
with the Father through confession of the Son. 


Jesus called it a new covenant in His blood (Mk 


14), To eat and drink of this Supper was a test 
of loyalty to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (1 Co 
10%. 18 1) 23 90. 29 1913, cf, Mk 14% Lk 13% 24%, Jn 
1318), At the foot of the cross the sacrificial meal 
of loyalty to Christ was eaten. It was a place of 
spiritual life or death; hence St. Paul, following 
esus (1 Co 11%, Jn 8“), sees the alternative here 
to be the kingdom of God or the kingdom of 
Satan; table of the Lord Jesus or table of the 
devil; Spirit of God or spirit of evil,—that is the 
crucial confession-test at the Holy Supper (1 Co 
1016-21 19%), The charismatic communicant, speak- 
ing excitedly with tongues, might seem unworthy 
to sit down at the Lord's Table ; St. Paul’s supreme 
and only criterion is, ‘No man can say that Jesus 
is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost’ (12). The 
test of every Christian in inde including 
the most sacred service of the Lord’s Supper, was 
belief in the Holy Ghost, who testified to the 
Divine Son, who came forth from the Father. The 
real presence of the Son of God, set forth in the 
bodily symbol of the broken bread, ng genio ty in 
the communing Church, which is the body of 
Christ, ever one with her Divine Head, and 
witnessed to by the Holy Ghost, without whose 
resence there can be no Christian worship, is a 
octrine of the NT to which the Church in all 
ages has borne testimony. In the believer's ex- 
perience, as in the Bible history of redemption, 
this doctrine grows upon him. Not till the OT 
revelation ended was it evident that God was 
Father; only the Son could perfectly reveal the 
Father. Not till Jesus had finished His work and 
returned to the Father was it fully evident that 
He was the Divine Christ; only the Holy Ghost 
could perfectly reveal the Son of God. d not 
till the Church has ended her work on earth and 
become glorified with her Lord, and the histori- 
cally revealed economic Spirit has completed her 
sanctification, will the Divinity and Personality 
of the Holy Ghost be perfectly manifest. Only in 
the heavenly life, where the Spirit may cease to 
be subjective and inseparable from our spirit in 
religious consciousness, will His distinctive char- 
acter appear as manifest as that of the Father and 
the Son. 
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This article is intended not simply to state what 
the teaching of the Bible on the subject of Reve. 
lation is, but also to show what is the nature of 
the revelation 2B peopel in the Bible, and what 
are the wider relations to human thought and life 
held by it. It will deal accordingly with the 
philosophy, the history, the doctrine, and the evi- 
dence of Revelation. Topics already discussed in 
previous volumes will again be referred to, but the 
new point of view from which they will be re- 
garded should prevent repetition, and, wherever 
possible, reference to previous articles will take 
the place of detailed treatment. The subject will 
be handled with this intention and under these 
limitations. 

i. THE peepee OF Lago bea The 
present position regarding t ible.—It is gener- 
ally admitted that a great change in theological 
thought has taken place during the last century, 
especially in regard to the Bible. We cannot now 
think of it as our fathers did. We cannot believe 
that its science must determine our view of nature ; 
that its historic records can never be convicted of 
mistake; that ite ev part alike gives us the 
whole counsel of God ; that the imperfect morality 
which is found in some whom it commends as 
holy, or commissions as teachers, must be explained 
by the discovery of ot hong meanings ; that every 
word it utters regarding man’s duty, devotion, 
and destiny must be accepted as authoritative. 
This change of attitude regarding the Scriptures 
is due to several causes. /irstly must be men- 
tioned the ethical spirit of the age. In the records 
of the Bible, deeds are repo and approved in 
the name of God as done by men recognized as 
servants of God which our conscience must con- 
demn. There are views of God’s relation to men 
preesoeed which contradict man’s consciousness of 

eedom, on which his moral duty and worth alike 
depend. Can God approve nee and cruelty ? 
Can man be the creature of a Divine omnipotence ? 
Such questions are being asked, and cannot be 
answered without considerable modification of the 
traditional views of the Scriptures. Secondly, 
science has been making many ine veries, if also 
manufacturing a few theories. Everywhere it 
finds unbroken order, mnchenging law, continuous 
development. In claiming that miracle and in- 
spiration are possible the Bible seems to come into 
conflict with science, and harmony can be restored 
only by a reconsideration of current conceptions 
re the Bible. Thirdly, the philosophical 
conception of evolution, which has so transformed 
every mode of man’s mental activity, has been 
brought to bear on the Scriptures with resulte in 
many ways Y utiga to the thoughts which have 
hitherto ruled in the Christian Church. Lastly, 
the literary and historical criticism of the writings 
themselves has led to conclusions about date, 
authorship, mode of composition, literary char- 
acter, and historical value, which are very far 
removed from the opinions on these matters which 
have been handed down in the Church. On these 

unds, the common views about the Bible hitherto 
eld are being very widely and boldly challenged. 

But, on the other hand, we seem to be furnished 
now with a more secure foundation on which we 
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may build our apology for the worth of the Scrip- 


tures. For, firstly, within the last century philo- 
sophy in the person of the idealist thinkers of 
Germany has become more favourable to religion, 
recognizing its use and worth in making man 
rational, and accepting the conception of God as 
the necessary, ultimate principle of thought. In 
more recent sociological theory the value of religion 
in moralizing man has been recognized. Without 
expecting very much help from philosophy and 
science in vindicating the claims of the Bible, we 
must yet acknowledge that the much more re- 
spectful attitude towards religion which now gener- 
ally prevails among thinkers does offer the promise 
of more careful and sympathetic consideration of 
any defence of the Scripture which may be ad- 
vanced. And, secondly, what calls itself the science 
of Comparative Religion has shown that man is 
everywhere religious, even as he is rational and 
moral, although the forms in which these higher 
activities are expressed are often imperfect and 
inadequate. Although the discoveries made in 
this inquiry des iba man’s religion have some- 
times been used to discredit the unique value of 
the Bible, yet in an impartial comparison with 
other religions Christianity need not fear that it 
will lose its pre-eminence, nor will the Holy 
Writings of our faith fail to assert their superi- 
ority. Keeping these general considerations in 
view, we may now apply ourselves more closely to 
the subject of Revelation with special reference to 
the Scriptures. In dealing with this, it will not 
be enough to inquire what claim the Bible makes 
for itself, and what worth the Christian conscious- 
ness assigns to it; it will be necessary to verify 
this claim, and vindicate this worth in relation to 
man’s thought and life. Itis the purpose of this 
preliminary philosophical discussion, therefore, to 
show that man’s nature implies religion, and re- 
ligion revelation, and revelation inspiration ; but 
that while all these belong to man as man, yet the 
perfect religion, the ultimate revelation, and the 
authoritative inspiration are found in only one 
Person, who is, however, so related to a historical 
development going before and to a historical de- 
velopment following after Him, that He cannot 
be viewed apart from their record, or they be seen 
apart from Him. 

2. Man and Religion.—It must be here assumed 
that the attempt to explain man empirically—that 
is, a8 a product of nature-—has failed, and that he 
must be interpreted ideally, as a person in and 
yet above the process of nature. If Materialism, 
or Naturalism, or Agnosticism be true, then human 
religion is a delusion, and Divine revelation an 
impossibility. But none of these theories can 
offer a guarantee for the truth of science, or a 
reason for the claims of conscience; and each of 
them fails to explain all that man feels to have 
the highest worth for him. Idealism alone can so 
interpret man as not to lower the value of his 
A ae interests and pursuits. What, then, is 
the idealist interpretation of man? As rational, 
he seeks truth, the harmony of thought and being ; 
as moral, he seeks what from different points of 
view may be described as holiness or freedom, or 
the naneny of law and will; as emotional, he 
seeks what from different points of view may be 
described as blessedness or love, the harmony of 
his whole self with his whole environment. Now, 
although these ideals are not always consciously 
present to his mind, even althongh they may dis- 
guise themselves in the forms of lower esires and 
expectations, yet they are ever determining his 
actions both as motive for and as end of his de- 
velopment. These ideals as realized in one Being 
afford man his conception of God. Of course it 
is not affirmed that man’s religious consciousness 


reaches this conception by any such analysis or 
aryument ; all that is here indicated is that man’s 
ideal nature adequately interpreted implies the 
conception of God, and that his belief in his 
ideal involves his faith in a reality corresponding 
thereto, for such a reality alone can afford him 
the assurance that his ideal can be realized. 
Unless the intelligence and the intelligible world 
have their ground in one reason, the harmony of 
thought and being can never be reached; unless 
the activity of man can be derived from the same 
character as is expressed in moral standards, the 
harmony of will and law seems unattainable ; 
unless the same purpose is expressed in the 
desires of men and the process of the world, 
there will be no escape from the struggle of the 
self and the environment. Man has ever sought 
to form relations with, by rendering services to, 
or seeking benefits from the Being on whom he 
is proved “by his very nature dependent, and with 
whom, as rational, moral, emotional, he claims 
affinity. The communion of God and man finds 
expression in Religion, which from a speculative 
standpoint may be defined as necessary, and from 
a historical as universal. It is true that attempts 
have been made to prove that there are peoples 
without religion ; but in the instances produced it 
has subsequently been found that closer investi- 
gation modified rst impressions ; and, even should 
there be any doubt left in a few cases, it can 
be confidently asserted that peoples without re- 
ligion have not yet reached the full development of 
their humanity. Without attempting now to dis- 

rove the contentions of the thinkers who do not 
interpret man’s morality and religion as true, 
but account for them as fictitious, we may assert 
that the origin of religion cannot be inconsistent 
with its functions. If man’s ideal implies re- 
ligion, its origin lies not in what is lowest but in 
what is highest in him. Imperfect as were the 
forms in which the instincts, impulses, and intul- 
tions of religion at first were manifested, yet we 
have warrant in the history of religions for con- 
cluding that man’s consciousness of God developed 
along with his consciousness of self and the world. 
The communion he sought with God had neces- 
sarily the inadequacy of his purposes for himself, 
or the uses he made of the world. If religion be 
thus implied in man as mind and heart and will, 
the inquiry as to the organ of religion in him is 
evidently due to a misconception of its nature. 
Religion is not one of a number of spiritual func- 
tions; it is the relation between man’s whole 
personality and the Being who is its ground, law, 
type, ideal, in whom all his varied functions have 
dheit source and reason. Hence religion has his 
whole nature as its organ, and finds expression 
in all his spiritual functions. Religion is not 
primarily or exclusively intellectual (Hegel), or 
moral (Kant), or emotional (Schleiermacher), but 
embraces mind and will and heart alike. Just 
as man responds to his natural environment m 
knowledge, feeling, deed, so does he respond to 
his spiritual environment in reason, conscience, 
reverence. His consciousness of God is at least 
as varied as his consciousness of the world, or of 
his own self. But in the history of religions the 

roportion and harmony of these three elements 
tas not been maintained. Religion as truth and 
as righteousness has often been subordinated to 
religion as the satisfaction of emotions. This 1s 
sought in worship, from which all intellectual and 
all moral elements cannot be altogether excluded. 
In Greece, for instance, we find the popular 
idolatry completely divorced from the ethical 
inquiry of a Socrates and the speculative effort 
of a Plato. The intellectual and moral content of 
religion has again and again been allowed to fall 
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behind the stage reached by science and morality, 
while the ritual elements were made unduly pro- 
minent. Yet it is quite evident that the conscious- 
ness of God ought to have a content adequate to 
the demands of reason and the dictates of con- 
science. The religious development of mankind 
has not been normal; it has n disturbed and 

rverted by sin. Renewal as well as progress 
is needed. Hence God’s activity in religion must 
be redemptive as well as perfecting. 

3. Religion and Revelation.—It follows from the 
very nature of religion that God is active as well 
asman. If man raises himself above his natural 
to his spiritual environment, from self and world 
to God, God responds to that approach ; nay, it is 
to the attraction of this spiritual environment that 
man yields. Unless religion is a delusion, man is 
not holding intercourse merely with a transfigured 
self or an idealized world. Religion is not an 
imagination, which robs the world of its finitude, 
or lifts the self above ite limitations. It is because 
neither the world nor the self is adequate to his 
ideal conceptions, or can satisfy his ideal neces- 
sities as a spiritual being, that man in religion 
elevates himself to a region not of his own ab- 
stractions, but where Divine reality meets him, 
and enters into reciprocal relations with him. The 
truth, pureness, and power of religion depend on 
the completeness of this elevation. When the 
consciousness of self or the world dominates, we 
have conceptions of God false and unworthy. 
Paganism never so delivered itself from the oon- 
sciousness of the world as to rise to a true and pure 
conception of God. Its deities remain natural 
beings, and therefore not ideally rational or 
moral. When it did rise above the consciousness 
of the world, and even strove to rise above the con- 
sciousness of self, it reached a pantheism in which 
God was merely 70 & or 7d 6». Neither by observa- 
tion of the world nor by contemplation of the self 
can the consciousness of be reached, for neither 
is adequate to give content to the conception. The 
world may suggest a final se and an ultimate 
cause, the relation of the self to the world a com- 
mon ground for both, the self reason and right- 
eousness transcending man’s, so much truth there 
is in speculative theism. But, nevertheless, no 
effort of man, unaided of God, has reached His 
reality. Not through nature nor in self does man 
know God, but only as God makes Himself known. 
Just as for his natural existence man and nature 
must be in reciprocal relations, so for his spiritual 
experience must man and God be alike active. To 
deny God’s action on man in his religion is to 
destroy its truth, worth, and claim. His religious 
pow une is not self-projection, his religious life 
is not self-subjection, his religious feeling is not 
self - satisfaction. So to treat religion is not to 
interpret it as true, but to account for it as 
fictitious, however necessary and universal the 
fiction may be allowed to be. Or to explain 
religion as the action of nature on man is equally 
to contradict its essential character. It is further 
to deny that God can have reciprocal relations 
with the spirit who has affinity with Himself. It 
is to affirm that God who is absolutely, and man 
who is relatively, above nature can have no & - 
sonal relations except through nature; that God, 
who is communicative, cannot communicate unless 
under such conditions as make the communication 
inadequate for His bounty and man’s need ; that 
God is unable to constitute such direct relations 
with man as a complete human development de- 
mands. This is to subject both God and man to 
nature. If man in religion is conscious of ele- 
seune himself above nature that he may more 
completely ally himself with God, shall we say 
that God is unable so to detach Himself from 
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nature that He may respond to man’s effort! 
May we not believe rather that God stands in 
such personal relations to man that He can out of 
His own fulness meet the need of Himself which 
He has implanted ; that the spirit that seeks for 
knowledge of Him, because it has been made for 
it, will gain it, and not be mocked by a trans- 
figured self or an idealized world? Yet mystic 
thinkers have been mistaken when they thought 
that God could be known only in abstraction from 
the consciousness of self and the world. It is not 
by losing the finite consciousness that the Infinite 
reality is known. Nay, it is in such an elevation 
and purification of the consciousness of self and 
the world as us beyond their finitude and 
reveal to us their absolute source and purpose. 
This is a real distinction, the verbal expression of 
which is not easy. We do not know God apart 
from the world and self, and yet we know Him as 
different, though not separated, from both. We 
do not leave the world and the self behind when 
we rise to God, but we see the self and the world 
in God. Although God is manifested, yet He is 
not exhausted in world and self. God has a 
revelation of Himself in nature and history on 
the one hand, and man’s own spiritual being on 
the other; but that revelation cannot be identi- 
fied with human discovery in the realm of nature, 
human reflexion on the course of history, human 
insight into character. All these human activities 
im 1 Divine action, as in God we live, and move, 
and have our being; yet, to be in the full sense 
@ revelation to man, nature and history, reason 
and conscience must become the organs of a Divine 
activity, not of creation, or preservation, or govern- 
ment only, but distinctly of self-communication. 
Nature as a succession of phenomena, history as a 
series of events, and personality as an organism of 
varied functions, are not revelations, but become 
so when man knows that in them God is speaking 
to him, and making Himself known. 

This revelation, it is to be understood, is per- 
manent and universal. It is not to be supposed 
that the spiritual activity of man, which seeks 
God in nature, history, self, summons into activity 
the spiritual self-revealing function of God; but 
all these media of Revelation are to be conceived 
as permanently and universally so related to God 
that they constitute His manifestations, and man 
is 30 made that he interprets them as such when in 
religion he seeks God. But man’s receptivity does 
not always and everywhere respond to this activit 
of God. While he is made for intercourse wit 
God, he does not maintain it unbroken; nay, he 
may even suffer it altogether to cease. God is still 
active, but man is not responsive. The conscious- 
ness of self and of the world are raised into a false 
independence of the consciousness of God ; and, it 
may be, ultimately exclude it, or so pervert it as 
to make it but the expression of spiritual deformity. 
Man’s responsiveness to this permanent and _uni- 
versal Divine activity must not only be stimulated 
and sustained, but the consciousness of self and 
the world must be put in their true and right 
relation to the consciousness of God. But since, 
as the history of heathenism has shown, this con- 
sciousness of God has not been mediated, but per- 
verted by the consciousness of self and the world, 
God must in thought be first detached from self 
and the world, that the right and true relation 
may at last be apprehende and appreciated. In 
other words, God's transcendence must be asserted, 
in order that His immanence may be understood. 
The spiritual vision, so to behold as above and 
beyond nature and history, is lacking to man, as 
neither his inner nor outer experience can stimu- 
late or sustain it, and therefore God, who is Him- 
self the ight, must bestow on men the sight tc 
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behold Him. These objective and subjective re- 
quirements have been met in that special revela- 
tion of God, the literature of which lies before us 
in the Holy Scriptures. 

4. Revelation and Inspiration.—In passing from 
general to special revelation, we must take note of 
a certain ambiguity which attaches to the common 
use of the term ‘revelation.’ The sense in which the 
term has been used in the previous discussion is this. 
Nature, history, conscience, reason, are so consti- 
tuted that they show what God is; but man has 
not received this knowledge in its purity and com- 
picien for he does not know God as He makes 

imself known. His receptivity to the Divine 
revelation must be restored, so that his conscious- 
ness of God, obscured and perverted, may be purified 
and perfected. God must, on the one hand, so act 
on him as to make him capable of this purified and 
perfected consciousness ; and, on the other hand, 
that there may be continuity in his spiritual 
development, this consciousness of God must be 
mediated by a progressive pu ing and perfect- 
ing of his consciousness of self and the world. 
This action of God on the nature of man we call 
‘inspiration’; its result, the perfected and ae 
consciousness of self and the world and , 18 
‘revelation.’ The latter term is sometimes loosely 
used for the subjective process as well as the 
objective product, but it is desirable that the 
method and the purpose of God’s action be thus 
distinguished, and the term Inspiration be re- 
served for the one and the term Revelation for 
the other. While the essential content of this 
revelation is the character and purpose of God, the 
contingent form is the consciousness of the self 
and the world of the inspired agent. It is quite 
pene to imagine that this Divine action might 

1ave been universal ; and yet, if we consider what 
is God’s method in the progress of the race, we 
shall recognize that this restriction of inspiration 
to individuals is not contrary to but in accord 
with it. Although the form of St. Paul’s argu- 
ment raises great difficulties for our thought, yet 
the fact must be admitted that there is a Divine 
election of individuals and nations. God deals 
with mankind as one body, of which the several 
members have not one function, but are mutually 
dependent. Science, art, philosophy, culture of 
many kinds, is the Greek’s contribution to the 
treasures of mankind. From the Roman the 
nations have learned law, order, government. 
The speciality of the Hebrew was religion. Each 
function was assigned to each people, not for self- 
enrichment only but also for mankind’s greater 
good. As limitation of effort and concentration of 
energy are the necessary conditions of the greatest 
elticiency and fullest service, it would seem that 
in no one people could all the functions of a com- 
plete humanity be developed: to each must be 
assirned the development of one function, the 
roaulle of this development in each being in course 
of time made the ag ae of all. If we compare 
the historic peoples with the savage races, we 
may ask, Why has God made them so to differ? 
Surely the answer is, that to the historical peoples 
may be given the generous task of imparting the 
treasures of thought and life, which they have 
won by ages of toil and struggle, to the savage 
races, who may have been incapable of gaining 
them for themselves. The Parable of the Labourers 
has an application to the history of the world. 
The labourers hired at the eleventh hour also 
received a penny. It is to be remembered that 
(;od’s election is to service through sacrifice, as 
the world’s saviours are also its suilerers. As the 
Hebrew people was chosen to be the school of the 
knowledge of God for the world, the lessons were 
taught in national pain, loss, ruin. This revela- 
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tion was not only limited in space, but also con- 
ditioned by time. A perfect revelation would be 
wasted on an aay iti nation. Religion, or man’s 
receptivity for God’s communication, can make 
progress only as conscience and reason, morals 
and institutions are developed. That a revelation 
may be effective for the ends for which it is 
intended, it must be adapted to the stage of 
wth of the persons to whom it is given. 
coordaney. the idea of evolution, the applica- 
tion of which has been so fruitful in other branches 
of knowledge, not only may but must be utilized 


in the interpretation of this revelation. Viewed 
from this standpoint, it shows a steady if slow 
progress, not without relapses followed by re- 


coveries, yet with the dominant tendency to truer 
thought, purer worship, and better life, until in 
Jesus Christ the promise of the Hebrew religion 
found its fulfilment, and from Him went forth the 

wer which has made, and is still making, the 
Christian religion the final and perfect satis- 
faction of man’s need of God. he theoretic 
proof of the superiority of the Christian to all 
other religions is being confirmed by the practical 
proof that, wherever it is known and understood 
the imperfections of the religion hitherto cherished 
are recognized, and its higher claim and greater 
worth are acknowledged. In ita idea of as 
Father it offers the truest object for faith ; in its 
law of love it affords both the highest principle 
and the strongest motive for morality ; in its pro- 
mise of eternal life it inspires the brightest hope; 
and in the salvation from sin it offers it delivers 
mankind from its greatest danger and meets its 
deepest need. 

Before passing to consider more closely the 
history of this revelation, two remarks, for which 
the preceding discussion affords the warrant, may 
be added. Firstly, there is no religion without 
revelation. In so far as men have sincerely sought 
God, however anadeg uate their conceptions or 1m- 
perfect their methods, He has been really found 
of them. The truth and worth of any religion 
depends on the measure of man’s responsiveness 
to God’s revelation. Secondly, we cannot alto- 
gether deny the inspiration of the great religious 
personalities who have in any degree reformed or 
revived religion, such as Confucius, Buddha, Zoro- 
aster, and Mohammed. In so far as they saw any 


clearer light than their contemporaries, God gave 


them sight; but, as any revelation which came 
through them has done papereaurtarn d less for 
man’s progress than the revelation in Christ, they 
cannot be regarded as His rivals, but at best as 
tutors to lead to Him. 

ii. THE HISTORY OF REVELATION.—1l. Charac- 
teristics of OT revelation.—In dealing with this 
history it will not be necessary to enter into any 
minute details, as these have already been pre- 
sented in such articles as ISRAEL in vol. ii. and 
OLD TESTAMENT in vol. iii., but the characteristic 
features and decisive factors may be briefly shown. 
The revelation was to and by individuals, law- 
givers, judges, priests, and Mee eepan who 
were chosen, called, and fit by God to be the 
teachers and leaders of their fellow-countrymen, 
rebuking their sins, withstanding their up lief, 
correcting their mistakes as to God’s relation to 
men, communicating His will and His purpose, 
and announcing His judgments and His promises. 
Otherwise it could not have been; for just as 
peoples are chosen for special functions, so in 
these peoples persons are chosen, by whose en- 
lightenment and stimulus they are fitted for the 
discharge of their respective functions. To the 
minds and hearts and wills of a few men 
commits His messave and mission to the many. 
But these few are not isolated from or independen 
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of the society for which their work is done. Not 
only do the words and works of the individual not 
suflice for the full expression of the content of 
Divine revelation, but he in isolation would be 
incapable of being the organ of Divine communica- 
tion. As the individual lives not to himself but 
for society, God’s will for him cannot be expressed 
apart from His purpose for society. God’s moral 
commands, involving as these do the relations of 
men to one another, can find adequate expression 
only in the customs, laws, and manners of a 
society. So communion with God for its variety 
and vigour needs community with men. If an 
individual message is not to be wasted, it must 
be delivered to a society with a measure of respon- 
siveness. But this involves that each teacher or 
leader does not stand quite alone, but that he has 
entered into other men’s labours, and that he is 
sowing seed of which others will reap the fruit. 
Each is continuing a work already begun, and is 
transferring to others a task waiting to be com- 
pleted. There must be this inheritance from the 
pasts and this bequest to the future at each stage ; 
or the whole counsel,and purpose of God cannot 
be communicated at once. As God’s communica- 
tion must at each stage be conditioned by man’s 
receptivity, and the development of that recep- 
tivity was very gradual, the revelation was pro- 
gressive. Men were led from lower to higher 
thoughts of God, from rer to richer life in 
God, from narrower to wider hope from God. We 
must, to complete our conception of the process of 
revelation, not only consider God’s action through 
the inspiration of men, but must also take into 
due account God’s guidance of the whole course 
of the history of the people for whom this revela- 
tion was intended, and His oontrol of all the 
events which affected its fortunes and develop- 
ment; for what God had done or was doing in 
judgment or mercy to punish or to save, was the 
content of the m and mission of the leaders 
or teachers. It was not through nature that God 
discovered Himself; it was not by brooding over 
their own inner life that God’s spokesmen found 
the word of the Lord. They read the signs of the 
times in the rise and fall of empires; in famine, 
pestilence, and invasion ; in the wrongsand miseries 
of the poor, and the t ny and luxury of the 
rich ; in moral and social conditions as well as in 
political circumstances : and the signs of the times 
were to them a Divine lan Accordingly, the 
history must be included in the revelation, in the 
measure in which God was seen to be acting, or was 
heard to be 8 ing by the inspired persons in 
all events and experiences. The external history 
afforded the occasion for the internal revelation, 
but did not limit its range, as inspired men learned 
and taught more about than was immediately 
suggested by facts. It would be to ignore the 
et nen feature of this history not to lay 
Abe stress on the redemptive character of it. 

again and yet again showed Himself to be a 
Saviour in delivering His people from the evils 
which they had brought upon themselves by their 
transgression. The Exodus from Egypt and the 
Return from Babylon, to mention only the most 
momentous instances, were both decisive factors 
in the process of God’s revelation. 

2. Limitation of God's action.—It is by so view- 
ing the mee of Revelation in a nation that we 
escape some difficulties to which we expose our- 
selves, if we consider only the inspiration of in- 
dividuals. It has often n asked, why should 
we restrict inspiration to Hebrew lawgiver, or 
judge, priest, or prophet, and refuse it to Greek 
sage or Roman statesman? Without entangling 
ourselves in any abstract psychological discussion 
about the subjective process of inspiration, we can 
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answer the question by pointing out first of all, 
that, whatever true or holy utterance regarding 
God or the spiritual order may have fallen from 
the lips of Greek sage or Roman statesman, it was 
not addressed to a society, conscious of itself as 
discharging a Divine function in the world, as 
constitu by a Divine covenant and regulated 
by a Divine law; did not connect itself immedi- 
ately with prior Divine utterances, which were 
alike the condition of its intelligibility and the 
basis of its authority; did not mark a e in the 
progressive development of the knowledge of God, 
and of a moral and religious life corresponding 
thereto. We may most gladly admit that every 

ood and perfect gift is from above, from the 

ather of lights, and that all truth concernin 
God is of God; yet we must maintain that za 
isolated, and for the most part impotent, utter- 
ances cannot have for us the same significance 
as utterances which find their due place and play 
their needful part in the expression of an ever 
more adequate and influential knowledge of God 
in a progressive national history. The distinct- 
ively religious character of this history is usu- 
ally recognized, but is variously explained. The 
Hebrew ple has been credited with @ genius 
for religion, an innate tendency towards mono- 
theism, a passion for righteousness, It has accord- 
ingly been maintained that we do not need to 
recognize in this progress any but the ordinary 
historical factors. Just as the Greeks had the 
genius of arts and letters, and the Romans the 
genius of law, so the Hebrews had the genius of 
religion. But the very phrase in which the fune- 
tion of this people in the world-economy is ex- 
Pp , forces us to recognize what is claimed for 
itself by the literature which this genius has pro- 
duced. If the argument developed in the previous 
section is valid, religion implies a reciprocal] rela- 
tion of God and man. The consciousness of the 
world and the self cannot constitute, although 
they may mediate, the consciousness of God. Nay, 
those tend to Yap ihel or even exclude this, unless 
restrained and corrected by an intensified re- 
ligious life, which is an increased responsiveness 
to the presence and action of God. Hence a 
genius for religion implies an activity of God 
which a genius for art and letters, or for law, 
does not. The character and the result of re- 
ligious genius implies a revelation of God by Him- 
self as no other genius does. But besides this 
consideration, two other evidences of the Divine 
action in Hebrew history may be indicated. On 
the one hand, we do not find any of the peoples 
who had the closest racial affinity to the Hebrews 
display any innate tendency towards monotheism, 
or any passion for righteousness; and, on the other, 
the history of the nation itself shows with what 
difficulty and delay it learned the lessons of faith 
and duty, which God was giving to it both by His 
dealings with it in events, and by His teaching of 
it by His messengers. 

3. Fulfilment of the OT revelation in Jesus Christ. 
—This revelation has its issue and consummation 
in Jesus Christ. As religion seeks to bring man 
into such reciprocal relatiuns with God that there 
an be a community of thought, feeling, and life, 
in His God-manhood religion had its ideal realized. 
As the purpose of revelation is to communicate to 
man such a knowledge of God as shall be adequate 
to answer the questions of his mind regarding God, 
to satisfy the longings of his heart for God, to 
determine his actions by the will of God, in the 
consciousness of Jesus, who knew the Father as 
He was known of the Father, in the testimony 
of Jesus, who being in the bosom of the Father 
has declared Him, revelation reached its goal. 
But we must add, inasmch as man’s relation to 
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God in religion had been disturbed, and his capa- 
city to respond to God’s revelation had been de- 
stroyed by sin, in Him also was accomplished that 
redemption from the guilt, power, lust, and curse 
of sin, and that restoration to the knowledge, love, 
and life of God, which made it possible for man to 
receive Christ’s revelation of God and to enter on 
the realization of His ideal of religion. In com- 
pleting, Christ transcended the Hebrew religion 
and revelation. He came in the fulness of the 
time, but He was sent into the world by the 
Father. Accordingly, we have to recognize in Him 
two aspects—a historical and a metaphysical, a 
natural and a supernatural. It is not within the 
scope of this article to discuss the evidence for 
His Divinity (see article JESUS CHRIST in vol. ii.). 
Let it suffice to assert that it seems to the writer 
impossible otherwise to account, without violation 
of all historical probability, for the records of His 
teaching, work, character, and influence which 
have come down to us; for the growth, the spread, 
and the worth of the society He founded ; for the 
moral and spiritual forces which proceed from 
Him to transform the life of individuals, nations, 
races; and that it appears to him both true and 
right to regard the universe as the gradual fulfil- 
ment of a purpose of self-revelation in a series of 
existences of ever higher worth, greater truth, and 
nobler grace, which is not closed: by man, capable 
under limitations of understanding and poe 
this revelation, but finds its most fitting an 
worthy close in the union of the Creator and the 
creature, the Word who became flesh... But be 
it noted that the truth, worth, and claim of the 
Christian religion and revelation depend on the 
reality of the Divine incarnation. ere may be 
a better religion and a truer revelation, although 
our intelligence cannot conceive their character 
and content, if Christ be only one of the prophets. 
Only if He is the Son, can we be quite sure that 
we have found at last, and can never again lose, 
the infinite and eternal Father. 

There cannot be an adequute discussion here of 
the doctrine of the Person of Christ. But to de- 
termine accurately the range and limits of the 
revelation in Him, the limitations necessarily in- 
volved in a Divine incarnation (see article INCAR- 
NATION in vol. ii.) must be recognized. We must 
inquire how far the mode, the form, and even the 
content, of His teaching was dependent on His 
relation to His age and His people. Without 
entering into the very complex problems which 
His knowledge raises, it seems necessary for the 
purpose of this article to state two general prin- 
ciples. Férstly, He knew all that it was n 
for Him to know, that, as Son, He might revea 
the Father, and that, as Saviour, He might re- 
deem mankind from sin and death, and restore it 
to truth, love, holiness, God. His was unerring 
moral insight and spiritual discernment. Secondly, 
as regards the facts about nature and history, which 
men can discover for themselves by the exercise 
of their faculties of perception and reasoning, He 
provebty knew what and as His age and people 
cnew. All questions about God’s character and 
purpose, and man’s duty and destiny, He can 
answer with infallible authority. But questions 
about the authorship of a writing, or the date of 
an event, or the cause of a disease, it was not 
His mission to answer; and, therefore, regarding 
all such matters we are warranted in believing 
that He emptied Himself of all Divine omniscience. 
Although we cannot account for Him by birth, 
training, surroundings, yet He must be _ inter- 
preted through the thought and life of His age 
and race. As born of Mary and of the seed of 
David, as brought up in the home, and doubtless 
taught in the school at Nazareth, as seeking His 
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knowledge of God in the beliefs, fulfilling the will 
of God in the laws, and observing the worship of 
God in the rites of Judaism, as linking His pre- 
cepts with the commands, His words with the 
teaching, and His claims with the authority of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, He stands in close and 
constant relation to the Divine revelation to the 
Hebrew people. He so attached Himself to it, 
that we may trace along three lines its progress 
towards Him. 

4. Christ’s connexion with the OT.—The trath 
entrusted to the Hebrew people was the concep- 
tion of the character and purpose of God (see 
article GoD in vol. ii.). As the Divine discipline 
of Israel advanced, this conception became richer, 
wider, purer. At first thought of as might, then 
as wisdom and righteousness, He is at last con- 
ceived as wi eaph S mercy, pity, even love. 
At first viewed as so bound up with the fortunes 
of His people that their disasters are His dis- 
honour, He is at last seen to fulfil His larger 
ends in their loss and ruin. At first regarded as 
pleased with offerings and won by worship, He is 
at last recognized as served by pure hearts, clean 
hands, and true lips. To this spiritual and ethical 

rophetism, and not to the cee and ceremonial 
Sidaistn of His own time, did Jesus ally Himself, 
and gave to this teaching a wider range and a 
deeper reach. The conception of God has a very 
intimate connexion with the organization of life. 
In the Hebrew people the idea of God was in a 
pre-eminent degree the regulative principle of life, 
the national law, and the social morality. All the 
teaching of the prophets and all the efforte of the 
reformers were directed to bring the life of the 
people into accord with its faith. It was this 
morality which Jesus accepted, unfolding its full 
meaning, and applying its principles to the inward 
motives as well as the outward actions, making 
wider the circle of those to whom the duties were 
due, correcting imperfections which had been 
allowed for the hardness of men’s hearts, but, 
above all, supplying stronger and sweeter motives 
in the recognition of man’s filial relationship to 
God, by the inspiration of His own moral enthu- 
siasm and example, and by the constraining love 
of gratitude to Hin for His sacrifice and salva- 
tion. As God came to be more clearly known, 
and the claims of righteousness to be more fully 
recognized, a need was more and more felt. The 
loftier the view of God and His will became, the 
greater did men’s shortcomings apres to be. — 
this sense of need was born the hope (see article 
MESSIAH in vol. iii.) of God’s help; and just as 
God was known to be merciful as well as just, 
did this hope gain assurance ; and just as men 
learned their helplessness and the failure of all 
their efforts at reform, did the hope gain urgency, : 
and just as they learned in national ter God's 
method of dealing with sin, did the hope gain dis- 
tinctness. The true Messianic hope was born of a 
moral need, and grew for a religious end. The 
false Messianic hope was the offspring of an un- 
ethical patriotism and an unspiritual bigotry. 
Christ fulfilled the true Messianic hope, and was 
rejected by the Jewish people because He would 
not accept the false; yet even this true Messianic 
hope He transcended. Whatever was merely 
national, legal, ceremonial, had no fulfilment ; 
only what was universal, ethical, spiritual, was 
realized in Him. He did not leave what He took 
from the Old Testament as He found it, but 
transformed it, and it is only as fulfilled by Christ 
that the older revelation has authority for the 
Christian Church. 

5. Relation of Christ to the NT.—Between the 
two Testaments there is not only an interval of 
time, there is also a change of religious thought 
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and life. A trinitarian conception of God takes 
the place of a unitarian; instead of a national 
there is an individual and thus universal relation 
of man to God: a ceremonial is superseded by a 
spiritual worship of God; an outward is changed 
to an inward morality; the hope of a deliverance 
promised yields to the assurance of a salvation 

sed. Of course these contrasts are subject 
to some qualification, as there are parts of the 
OT which anticipate some of the higher elements 
of the NT, and there are features in the Apostolic 
Church as presented in the NT which are sur- 
vivals of the lower elements of the OT. But 
that a new creation had been accomplished, no one 
comparing the two literatures can doubt. How 
can the NT be accounted for? Not by a mythical 
process (Strauss), nor by polemi tendencies 
(Baur), but by the historical person and work, life 
and death of Jesus Christ. The writers of the 
Gospels and Epistles give us what is an adequate 
explanation of their character and contents. In 
Jesus they had learned to recognize and confess 
not only the Messiah, but the Son of the living 
God, in more than the Messianic sense, even the 
Lord from heaven, and the Word who became 
flesh. As Healer and Teacher He stood alone 
above other men. He could not be ensnared by 
sin, or holden of death. As Crucified, He was to 
them the power and the wisdom of God unto 
salvation. In Him, as Risen and Ascended, God 
was reconciling the world unto Himself. This 
cunception of Him which they give us as not only 
His own claim for Himself, but as the witness of 
their own experience of what He had been to them 
in the flesh or was still in the Spirit, is in perfect 
harmony with the words which they report as fall- 
ing from His lips, and the deeds which they record 
as done by His hands. The Evangelical history and 
the Apostolic interpretation are in perfect unison. 
Whatever common sources the Evangelists used, 
each writes from his own standpoint, and their 
representations agree. It is unintelligible and in- 
credible that this portrait of sinless perfection and 
gracious beauty can be a work of the saapan Karner 
and not a copy of reality. Four imperfect men 
could not have succeeded in producing this har- 
monious picture. Surely the impression and influ- 
ence of the Original so inspired the writers that 
they were able to preserve for all time and all 
lands the grace and glory of the life of which only 
for a short time a few men were the witnesses. 

But the NT offers not only this record, but also 
an interpretation ; and there is at present a ten- 
dency to distinguish these two very sharply from 
one another. Some scholars and thinkers strive 
to free Christianity as Jesus taught it from the 
Hellenistic metaphysics of St. John and the Rab- 
binic exegesis of St. Paul. We must, therefore, 
inquire whether the Apostolic interpretation does 
not belong to the revelation in Christ, whether 
in disowning St. John’s philosophy and St. Paul’s 
theology we are not refusing Christ’s own testi- 
mony to Himself by His Spirit in St. John and St. 
Paul. It seems nece to insist that not only 
Christ’s consciousness of Himself, but also the 
Christian consciousness of Him, belongs to His 
revelation. If the Person and work of Christ are 
the objective cause in the revelation, the spiritual 
contemplation of St. John and the moral conflict 
of St. Paul are the subjective etfect ; and the one 
should not be separated from the other. To know 
Christ fully, we must not only know what He 
said and did Himself, but also what He made of 
the inen who fully surrendered themselves to His 
grace and truth. To grasp His truth in its en- 
tirety, we must know it not only as expressed in 
Him, but also as it finds expression in men of 
varied capacity and different character. He must 
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present Himself not only as the perfect ideal, but 
also as the sufficient power for realizing that ideal 
in imperfect men. hen we see Him taking men 
so different from Himself in nature, habit, char- 
acter, and making them like Himself, the crooked 
straight and the rough plain, then only do we 
learn the fulness of power and, the surety of 
romise which dwell in Him. Because in St. 
ohn’s conception of the Person of Christ we can 
discern his mental habits, and in St. Paul’s doo- 
trine of Christ’s work we can discover his char- 
acter and experiences, it by no means follows 
that either of them is false. Nay, rather it follows 
that Christ evoked what was truest in St. John 
and best in St. Paul, and that the mind of the 
one and the soul of the other enable us better to 
understand Christ, who made them both what they 
were. He was the centre of numberless relations, 
the source of countless mere opments the cause of 
manifold influences. Through many varied a 
sonalities He needed to exhibit the content of His 
Person. With regard to St. Paul especially there 
is an inclination among those whose spiritual ex- 
perience has not afforded them the ability to 
understand his, to maintain that his views about 
sin and grace are morbid, ouaeperaless unnatural, 
too much coloured by the Judaism which he 
claimed to have laid aside, too much involved in 
the legalism which he professed to be contending 
against. The lack of such an experience as St. 
Paul’s gives no man the right or reason to deny 
its worth, which has been proved to many in the 
history of the Christian Church because they have 
shared it. To the pent writer, at least, it seems 
beyond all doubt that without St. Paul’s interpre- 
tation of the relation of Christ to sin, law, death, 
grace, and life, the revelation of God in Christ 
would not have been complete. Is not St. Paul’s 
view of the Cross one of those truths which Christ 
could not fully disclose to His disciples, because 
they could not bear it, but into which the Spirit of 
truth led them? Is it altogether vain to suggeat 
that St. Paul never knew Christ according to the 
flesh that he might gain his knowledge of Christ 
in the Spirit through inward st le and i 
and might thus in his writings give expression to 
an experience through which many after him would 
be called to ? St. Paul’s interpretation of 
Christ’s work has not lacked the confirmation of 
some of the most notable Christian experiences. 
The criticism which imagines that when it has 
traced the exegetical methods of St. Paul to the 
Rabbinic schools, or the philosophical terminology 
of St. John to Alexandrian speculation, it has 
adequately accounted for what is distinctive in 
them, deludes itself. Behind their words there is 
their personal experience. These but afford the 
form, that gives the content. Had St. John not 
seen all in Christ and Christ in all, the doctrine 
of the Logos had never been. Had St. Paul not 
from sorrow and struggle to and 
power in Christ, he would never have construed 
the work of Christ as he does. The persondlities 
have to be accounted for, and not merely their 
forms of speech traced. We may freely and 
frankly recognize much that was temporary and 
local in the modes of opens the truth, and 
yet be warranted in asserting that the truth ex- 
pressed is permanent and universal. 
6. Limits of the NT revelation.—It may be ob- 
jected, that if the Christian consciousness of Christ 
as authority even as the testimony of Christ to 
Himself, why should we limit this authority to the 
consciousness of St. Peter, St. John, St. Paul, and 
the other persons whose writings have found a 
lace in the NT? Why should such works as the 
mitation of Christ or the Pilgrim’s Progress not 
be as authoritative as the Gospel of St John or 
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the Epistles of St. Paul? From the standpoint of 
this article the traditional answer, that the latter 
works are inspired and the former not, cannot be 
given, because the general principle assumed in this 
iscussion is, that the inspiration of any writing in 
the distinctive sense in which we apply the term to 
the Holy Scriptures can be inferred only from its 
pose and function in the history of revelation. 
he answer from this standpoint cannot be given 
in so few words, but it will be indicated as briefly 
as possible. Firstly, the men whose writings form 
the NT stood in an immediate historical relation to 
Christ, such as no men since have done. They were 
either eye-witnesses, or had received from eye- 
witnesses what they had declared. St. John had 
an a intimate fellowship with Christ. St. 
Paul, though one ‘born out of due time,’ lived 
in such constant and intense realization of the 
Risen One that he could declare, ‘to me to live 
is Christ.’ St. James, although he was not the 
companion of Jesus during His earthly ministry, 
yet had known Him according to the flesh, and 
shared in that vivid and potent consciousness of 
the exalted Lord which was bestowed on the 
Church at Jerusalem after Pentecost. The author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, whoever he was, 
had connexion with the Church at a time when 
the Lord’s presence, though withdrawn from sight, 
yet wrought signs and wonders among believers. 
As the history of the Canon (see articles CANON in 
vol. i., and OT Canon, NT CANON in vol. iii.) 
shows, the Christian consciousness hesitated about 
the admission of some writings, because they had 
not such warrant, or at least it was doubtful if 
they had. The value of the writings varies with 
the closeness of the contact of the writers with 
Jesus Christ. Secondly, a comparison of the writ- 
ings which have been admitted with those which, 
though seeking admission, have been rejected, 
justifies the conclusion that the Christian con- 
sciousness, not as expressed in decrees of councils 
or the authority of bishops, but in a growing una- 
pinity of use and esteem in the Churches, was 
ded by the Spirit of God in what it accepted as 
indred with, and what it rejected as alien to, the 
deposit of truth and grace committed to it by 
Christ. That judgment has been confirmed by 
growing Christian experience. While some, be- 
cause they lack the pathetic insight, may 
reject this book or that, yet individual peculiari- 
ties are corrected by the general Christian con- 
sciousness. The critical questions which some of 
the books raise, such as 2 Peter and Jude, are as 
open as ever to discussion, and may result in the 
conclusion that these writings should have been 
excluded, and not included; but that does not 
affect the conviction that there is a limit to the 
books which the Christian consciousness will re- 
cognize as authoritative, because recording the 
revelation of Grod in Christ. Thirdly, this con- 
viction is not without grounds in reason. It is 
altogether reasonable to conclude that those who 
were brought into contact with Christ Himself or 
with the Christian Church, in which He manifested 
His presence and power in an intensified spiritual 
life and in varied spiritual gifte, should be qualified 
by His Spirit authoritatively to interpret His mind 
and will. It is equally.rational to conclude that 
this unique relation was destined to be, not per- 
manent but temporary, continued only until the 
whole content of the unique personality of Christ, 
so far as was necessary for the practical ends of 
revelation, should find a place in the minds and 
win 8 hold on the wills of men. The introduction 
of so unique a Personality into the course of his- 
torical development must necessarily have estab- 
lished unique relations between Himself and those 
immediately connected with Him, and commissioned 


to proclaim and diffuse the trath historically ex- 
hibited in His Person. The varied relations is 
which men might stand to Him were then dis- 
layed ; the limits to and the lines of the normal 
evelopment of the Christian life were then indi- 


cated. Just as the seed, when it falls into fit soil, 
begins to w, and has in it already, though 
undeveloped, the promise and the pattern of the 


full-grown plant, so the seed of the Divine lif 
finding its fit soil in the souls of disciples an 
apostles, displayed what is the type to which 
ristian life must conform. Not that the con- 
tent was then fully developed, but that the form 
of that content and the laws of its development 
were then given. Fourthly, a note of revelation 
is originality. Religious life, however varied and 
intense, which is dependent on a past development 
and is not originative of a future development, 
cannot be accepted asa revelation. Hence, while 
Christianity is progressive, it is also ent. 
It develops, but does not augment, ‘ the truth as it 
is in Jesus.’ To suggest that religious works of 
later times may be equally ap cg with the writ- 
ings of the NT, is to ignore this characteristic of 
the revelation in the Son of God—a revelation 
which, as it has been shown, must include not 
only His own words and works, but also the in- 
terpretation of His person, which is given in the 
relations which He formed with, and the trans- 
formation which He wrought in, those who came 
into direct historic contact with Him in that 
manifestation of His presence and power which 
immediately accompanied His incarnation. We do 
not need to deny the high spiritual value of subse- 
uent Christian literature, or doubt that it is the 
doirit of God which is still guiding His people into 
truth. Nay, we should believe that God reveals 
Himself in the experience of every man whom in 
Christ He saves and blesses, and that his life in 
the Spirit is an inspired life; yet the revelation 
and the inspiration alike are mediated by faith in 
God’s grace in Christ, and are therefore dependent 
on the original revelation and inspiration. We do 
not need to affirm that all the writings of the NT 
are equally inspired, and that no other books are 
inspired; but nevertheless we may uiesce in 
the judgment of the Christian Church, that the 
Christian Revelation is presented adequately and 
effectively in the NT Scriptures. 

7. Relation of Criticism to the history of Revela- 
tion.—In this sketch of the Christian revelation 
and its herald, the Hebrew, critical problems have 
not been discussed, not because the writer has 
ignored or been indifferent to their existence in 
forming his conclusions, but because the scope of 
the article seemed to him to exclude their treat- 
ment, and because in many other articles they have 
been fully dealt with. But a reference to the bear- 
ing of these questions on the conception of reve- 
lation cannot be altogether avoided. Whether 
myths, legends, and traditions were employed 
by the writers of the Hebrew records or not, 
whether the patriarchs were historical persons or 
personifications of tribal characteristics and rela- 
tions, how much or how little was involved in 
the relation between Jehovah and Israel mediated 
by Moses, how far the prophets were innovators 
teaching new truths or conservators recalling old 
beliefs, what were the stages of the development of 
the Law before it assumed its final form in the 
Pentateuch, — these all are questions on which 
scholarship must be left to pronounce judgment. 

uestions of literary ethics, such as the use of 
older sources without acknowledgment, the com- 
position of speeches for historical persons, the 
ascription of later developments of the ritua. 
system or the moral code to Moses, the treatment 
of history from the religious standpoint of a later 
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age, must be dealt with, not by applying modern 
standards but by recognizing the customs of each 
‘riters age. That the critical reconstruction of 
the OT exhibits far more clearly than did the 
traditional views of date and authorship the pro- 
fress of revelation, must be frankly admitted 

hat this progress is to be regarded as a merely 
natural evolution is a conclusion which no results 
of a legitimate and sober literary and historical 
criticism: warrant, which involves philosophical and 
theological presuppositions, the acceptance of which 
must lead to the denial of the reality of a Divine 
revelation altogether, and which is contradicted, as 
will be shown in the next section of this article, by 
the testimony which the OT Scriptures bear to 
themselves. So long as criticism recognizes the 
pe and operation of God in the history of the 

ebrew people, it may change our opinion of the 
mode, but it does not affect our conviction of the 
fact of a Divine revelation. The essential content 
of that revelation, the idea of God, the law of life, 
and the hope of salvation, as just described, will 
not be contradicted by any of these results. The 
idea of evolution seemed to many Christian thinkers 
a denial of the fact of creation ; but now Christian 
theism has recovered from its panic, and confidently 
affirms that evolution is a creative mode and not a 
creating cause. So will it be with the results of 
criticism : it will be seen that it affects only the 
conception of the mode of revelation, and not the 
certainty of the fact. When we turn to the NT, 
it must be frankly conceded that Christian faith 
must be much more concerned about the results of 
criticism. If the portrait of Jesus is not substanti- 
ally historica] ; if the witness of the Apostles to His 
resurrection, and the reception of the Spirit by 
them, is not to be believed ; if St. Paul’s interpre- 
tation of the Cross is nothing else or more than an 
individual, and in no way a typical experience ; 
if St. John’s doctrine of the Logos isa ane 
speculation, for which the historical Person of Jesus 
alfords no justification,—then assuredly the char- 
acter and content of Christian faith would be 
thoroughly changed, as the revelation of God in 
Christ would be essentially altered. Some indica- 
tions have already been given how this criticism 
is to be met ; but the fuller answer must be reserved 
until the last section of this article on the Evidences 
of Revelation has been reached. 

8. Assumptions regarding the Supernatural.— 
Criticism may have much to tell us about the local 
and temporary forms of the revelation, about the 
personal characteristics and historical circumstances 
of the writers, about the literary methods of the 
writings,—in short, about the earthen vessel which 
holds the heavenly treasure; but the serious, even 
decisive, issue for faith lies not in any of these 

uestions, however interesting, but in the affirma- 
tion or denial of the fact that God has spoken to 
mankind in the revelation, of which the Bible is 
the literature. In asserting this fact, care must be 
taken not to assume an untenable position. Even 
the most cautious criticism has made impossible 
the assumption of ultra -supernaturalism, which 
asserts the absolute infallibility and authority of 
all the writings in the Bible, which maintains that 
all human conditions are transcended by Divine 
revelation, so that its agents must have been raised 
quite above their individuality, environment, and 
stage of development into such a relation to God 
that the Divine content and the human form can 
be identified ; that they may be regarded as alto- 
gether undetermined by their own capacity, char- 
acter, or circumstances, and that accordingly the 
literature need not be interpreted by the history, as 
it may have no relation to the needs of the time 
when it was written, but may anticipate the needs 
of another age. The vehement jletenes which is 


sometimes met with of the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch, of the unity of Isaiah, of the 
accuracy of all the histori narratives, of the 
literal fulfilment of prophecy and apo tic, in- 
volves this assumption. This may for a long time 
yet remain the pop sy attitude, and here and 
there will be found a theologi in panic, who 
will seek to save the ark of God by appealing 

inst the findings of scholarship to the preju- 
dices and the passions of the multitude in the 
Churches; but in an article such as this it is 
not nec to waste any effort in refuting it. 
What, on the contrary, is much more relevant to the 
present purpose, is to examine closely the opposite 
assumption of anti-supernaturalism, with which 
it would be unjustifiable to charge the Higher 
Criticism as a whole, but which does evidently 
account for some of the views advanced by some 
of its representatives. 

Without at present entering on any detailed 
discussion of the subject of miracles (see article 
MIRACLE in vol. iii.) and inspiration, the denial 
of the supernatural operation of God in revelation 
must be dealt with. The denial may be due to 
either a sup scientific interest or an assumed 
philosophical necessity ; the uniformity as nature 
or the continuity of thought may be alleged as 
objections to the supernatural. So long as life, 
mind, and will cannot be explained by the simple 
application of the principle of causality, that is, 
so long as more complex forms of existence call for 
more adequate categories of thought, the uniformity 
of nature cannot be asserted so as to exclude the 
possibility of the supernatural, which is the high- 
est conceivable category. The idea of evolution, 
with its recognition of a progress in which each 
successive staye transcends each preceding, is not 
a hindrance but a help to the belief in the super- 
natural ; as it presents nature to us, not asa rigidly 
fixed system but as an ever-developing organism, 
full of surprises in its fresh manifestations, with a 
possible future inexplicable by its actual past. That 
personaly in this pees appears as the highest 
stage, forbids the limitation of our conception of 
the whole process by the application of any of the 
lower categories, which are inadequate for the 
interpretation of this highest stage. And person- 
ality, which in its religious function reaches out 
beyond the natural to the supernatural, and re- 
cognizes not only its dependence on the order of 
nature beneath it, but also its affinity with the 
Maker of nature above it, itself holds the promise 
of unexhausted possibilities of existence. The 
categories of science do not explain all forms of 
being, and therefore cannot determine what may 
or may not be beyond the range of their applica- 
tion. 

Without venturing cn the unwarranted course 
of denying the possibility of the supernatural in 
the name of science, some writers try to get rid 
of it by denying the sutliciency of the evidence. 
Bat, in the estimate of the value of evidence, 
mental prejudice, if unconsciously, often affects 
the decision. Often when the trustworthiness of 
the witnesses is denied, they have been prejudged 
false witnesses on the assumption that miracles do 
not happen. How is it that many are prepared to 
accept as trustworthy the report of the sayings of 
Christ in the Gospels, and yet refuse to receive 
their record of His works? Is there not as much 
and as good evidence for the fact of the Resurrec- 
tion as for any of the ordinary events of ancient 
history about which no doubt 1s felt? In this so- 
called scientific examination of the witnesses a 
philosophical presupposition is involved. Nature 
1s conceived as a self-enclosed and self-sufficient 
system; but so to think of it is to allow the 
consciousness of the world to exclude the con- 
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sciousness of God. When the attention is fixed 
on the world solely, then order, system, law 
become the guiding categories of thought. But 
when attention is turned to God also, then it is 
recognized that reason, character, will ought to 
be the predominant conceptions. In accordance 
with these the consciousness of the world must 
be transformed. The consciousness of the world 
suggests necessity, the consciousness of God free- 
dom in the relation of God to the world; the 
former makes nature ap as a complete unity, 
the latter leads us to think of it as part of a larger 
whole; the former constrains us to look at nature 
as a sphere in which unvarying physical law main- 
tains itself, the latter warrants us in regarding it 
as a scene in which a moral and spiritual purpose is 
being realized, to the accomplishment of which the 
pveice order must be revarded as subordinate. 

he question of the probability of the supernatural 
is really identical with the question, whether the 
religious consciousness of God shall transform the 
scientific consciousness of the world, or the Jatter 
be allowed to determine the former. If we follow 
our religious consciousness, we shall be able to deal 
without prejudice with all the evidence for the 
supernatural submitted to us; if the scientific con- 


sciousness is allowed to rule over us, however much- 


we protest our impartiality, the improhability of 
the supernatural be an influential factor in our 
treatment of the evidence. The consciousness of 
God will also afford us the regulative principle in 
dealing with the narratives. We shall recognize 
that there is an assertion of the supernatural, due 
to ignorance of the laws which regulate unusual 
natural pusnomens ; that expectation of the super- 
natural has sometimes led to an assumption of it; 
that a such evidence to the supernatural can be 
accepted as valid as justifies it in relation to our 
consciousness of God, that is, in the supernatural 
there must be manifested Divine reason, righteous- 
ness, or grace. It is only if we view the world 
teleologically as the expression of Divine purpose 
that we can admit the supernatural, when it can be 
shown to be necessary to, and explicable by, the 
fulfilment of thisend. In other words, we must be 
able to show an intelligible and credible reason 
why the supernatural order has been manifested in 
the natural. 

A few words will suffice to meet the objection 
that the supernatural breaks the continuity of 
thought. If the world is viewed as the manifesta- 
tion of the Idea or Reason, it is argued by some 
that no new factor can be admitted, But that each 
stage of the development must be explicable by 
that which precedes. But it may with reason be 
asked slither the limitation of the evolution of 
the Idea to the natural order is justified ; whether 
we should not rather conceive that the rational 
system of the universe has the supernatural as the 
complement of the natural; whether man’s thought 
has warrant to set limits to possible reality. This 
objection seems to be due to an exaggeration of the 
achievement and enon of man’s self-conscious- 
ness. Let us recognize that there may be factors 
in the historic progress of revelation, inexplicable 
by our consciousness of ourselves or of the world, 
but of which the consciousness of God may afford 
the explanation. The world is something more 
than the evolution of categories, and its rationality 
vaster than any logical system. Reason is often 
set in opposition to revelation, but reason can give 
no adequate or satisfying interpretation of the 
world or of self without the regulative conception 
of God; and reason cannot develop for itself the 
full content of this conception without religion, or 
conscious relation to God, which, as has already 
been shown, presupposes revelation, or God’s con- 
scious relation to man. Man’s reason is his capacity 
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so to order and relate all his knowledge that the 
universe will appear to him an intelligible unity ; 
but this unity cannot be constituted without the 
idea of God; and if man is to affirm a reality 
corresponding to this idea so that he may be able 
to base this mental structure on the solid founda- 
tion of real existence, it is only by religion, respon- 
sive to revelation, that he can bridge the gulf 
between thought and being. Hence reason must 
recognize as regulative of the consciousness of self 
and of the world the consciousness of » and is 
therefore dependent on revelation ; and that not 
an abstract revelation discoverable in individual 
minds, but, as man’s reason has developed in human 
history, the concrete revelation in Christ in which 
man’s conception of God has found its most ade- 
quate and satisfying content. If we confine our 
regard to the intelligence within or the intelligible 
without, the supernatural may seem unintelligible; 
but if we develop our sense of God, especially of 
our need of God to save and bless us, we shall gain 
the moral insight and spiritual discernment to 
apprehend and appreciate the supernatural. 

9. History and Literature of Revelation. — 
Hitherto revelation has been discussed as a histo 
and not a literature, as a life and not a book. This 
seems to the writer the proper standpoint. The in- 
spiration of the writings contained in the Bible has 
in the traditional view too long been allowed to 
hold the foremost place; and the Higher Criticism 
has undoubtedly rendered us a service in compelling 
us to relate the literature to the history. Io say 
that the Bible is the record of the revelation is in- 
adequate, unless we give an extended sense to the 
word ‘record.’ While the narrative parts of the 
OT and NT do record the history of the Divine 

idance and rule of the Hebrew people and the 

hristian Church, which is an essential element in 
revelation, yet in the Prophetic and Apostolic 
writings we have more distinctly and directly the 
literature of revelation, the expression of the in- 
spired consciousness of the bearers of God’s mes- 
sage to men. In the Psalms and the Wisdom 
literature we find the utterance of the devotional 
mood and the practical or speculative wisdom 
which a more or less close contact with Divine 
revelation produced. As in Christ the Spirit dwelt 
without measure, all His words and works are 
revelation; and the witnesses of them for us, in 
so far as they were influenced and impressed by 
this revelation, were inspired. The inspiration of 
all the writings is not of the same intensity, but 
varies with the stage of God’s revelation reached, 
and with the degree in which the writer submitted 
himself to the presence and pone of God’s Spirit 
in it. The primary matter is ’s action in events 
and persons to make Himself known, not in abstract 
a about His nature but in concrete deeds in 
fultilment of His purpose ; altogether secondary is 
the literature resulting from that action. Although 
we must ciety this revelation through its litera- 
ture, the value of which is that it perpetuates and 
universalizes the revelation made temporally and 
locally, yet we must never allow ourselves to forget 
that the revelation was before the literature ; and 
that even for us the literature is not an end in 
itself, but only a means to bring us here and now 
into vital contact and personal communion with 
the God who thus revealed Himself that He may 
continue to reveal Himself to us in a deeper know- 
ledge, and warmer love, and better use of the 
Bible. 

iii, THE DocTRINE OF REVELATION.—1l. The OT 
doctrine of Revelation.—Whatever stages Hebrew 
faith may have passed through before it reached 
absolute monotheism, yet in its doctrine of Revela- 
tion it is assumed that there is only one God, and 
that idols are nothing (Ps 18,18 22,2S 7%, Jg 
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6*!, Ex 195). Not only the history of the chosen 
ple is ordered by Him (Ps 78. 106-107), but 
His judgments are seen in the destinies of 
other nations (Am 1. 2. 97). He makes Himself 
known to persons who do not belong to the elect 
nation, as Melchizedek, Laban, Hagar, Pharaoh, 
Abimelech, Balaam, Cyrus, Job. His worship 
goes back to the beginnings of human history 
(Gn 4%), and even the heathen may offer Him an 
acceptable worship (Mal 1"). Nature reveals His 
lory (Job 38-41, Ps 8 19. 29. 93, Is 4019-%). 
Ian’s conscience, reason, oe as coming from 
Him, reveal Him (Gn 1%, Nu 168, Dt 304, Lk 3%, 
Job 32%, Ps 8° 36, Pr 2° 9! 2077, Ec 2%). But 
limiting our attention to the revelation to the 
chosen people, which, however, is conceived as 
having a relation to all mankind (Gn 12%, Is 49°), 
God’s intercourse with the patriarchs is often 
represented in language which is startling in its 
frank and free anthropomorphism. He appears 
to and talks with them. The references in Genesis 
to theophanies are so numerons that they need not 
be specially mentioned. (If with the aid of a con- 
lance the word ‘appeared’ is tracked through 
the book, the relevant pert pe will be easily 
found). Sometimes the rd pt aioe or speaks 
in dreams, as to Jacob, Joseph, Pharaoh, Samuel, 
and Solomon. Sometimes He makes Himself 
known in a vision, as to Moses, Isaiah, and 
Ezekiel. A sign of His presence in the camp of 
Israel was the pillar of fire and cloud ; afterwards 
His presence was found in the ark of the covenant 
(1S 4-5). A sound in the tops of the mulbe 
trees was to David the proof of God’s action (2 
6*). To Elijah, God came not in the whirlwind, 
earthquake, or fire, but in the ‘still, small voice’ 
(1 K 194-33), Through the priesthood, inquiry was 
made of Jehovah for guidance in perplexity by 
Urim and Thummim (see article in vol. iv.), or 
otherwise (Jg 207, 1S 1456-8 221°), and through 
it He communicated His blessing and instruction 
(Nu 62-27, Dt 33%). The seer also is consulted 
(1S 9). God’s leading is sought and found by 
various signs (Gn 24'* 4, 1 § 10°, Jg 7 4). 

When the conception of God’s transcendence 
tended more and more to supersede that of His 
immanence, greater prominence was given to 
supernatural organs of revelation, as His Spirit, 

ord, Wisdom, and Angel. (Consult the articles 
on all these subjects). The Angel is sometimes 
identified with, sometimes distinguished from, 
Jehovah, but may on the whole be regarded as a 
manifestation rather than as a messenger. The 
name of God (see articles on NAME in vol. iii. and 
Gop in vol. ii.) is the epitome of the revelation of 
God. It is sometimes so personified as to be virtu- 
ally equivalent to God Himself, and to be the sub- 
ject or object of actions (Ps 20! 5" 7", Is 29% 52° 
187 307, Dt 28% 124, 1 Ch 29'6 Ex 9'* 20%, Ezk 
20°, 2S 743, 1 K 8'7-2), In Ex 237! the name of 
God is represented as dwelling in the Angel. A 
new name marks a fresh stage of revelation (Ex 
3'%- 15 63), But, while God reveals Himself, it is 
recognized on the one hand that He cannot be 
fully known by man (Job 26 28" 36% 37) 42%, 
Pr 25? 305, Is 45'5), and on the other that there is 
peril for the man who sees Him or His angel, or 
even looks on or touches the outward sign of His 
presence (Gn 32%, Ex 3° 19!7 2019 241! 28% 303), Lv 
16, Jg 67, 1S 6%, 2S 67). Piety and morality, 
however, are the conditions of gaining such a 
knowledge of Him as avails for the needs of the 
soul, and of enjoying close communion with Him 
(Job 28%, Ps 17!5 25! 278 42%, Dt 29%). 

The most prominent and authoritative organs of 
revelation are the prophets (see article PROPHECY 
AND PROPHETS in vol. iv.). All new beginnings in 
the life of the nation are made by the authority 


of Prophets Both Abraham and Moses are re- 
garded as prophets (Gn 20’, Dt 18'%), Quite in the 
spirit of the OT, St. Peter describes David as a 
prophet (Ac 2”). Samuel sanctions the introduc- 
tion of the monarchy, and even Saul after his 
anointing is mightily seized by the prophetic 
spirit (1S 8-10). Nathan first approves David's 
intention to build the temple, but afterwards con- 
veys God’s prohibition (2S 7). The division of the 
two kingdoms is first announced by Ahijah, who 
also intimates the fall of Jeroboam’s house (1 K 
11” 14’). Rehoboam’s attempt to subdue the re- 
bellion by force is forbidden by Shemaiah (1 K 
12"). Elijah not only announces to Ahab God’s 
judgment on his family, but also anoints Hazael 
to be king over Syria, and Jehu over Israel (1 K 
217 19%). The part played in the national history 
by the later prophets, especially Isaiah and Jere- 
miah, is so familiar that it needs no detailed dis- 
cussion here. The prophetic consciousness is of 
special significance for the doctrine of Inspiration ; 
but it would be beyond the scope of this article to 
discuss this subject fully, nor is it at all necessary, 
for in the article on PROPHECY AND PROPHETS in 
vol. iv. it has already been dealt with by a master- 
hand. Suffice it here to call attention to the im- 

rtant and decisive fact, that while, unless in a 
ew exceptional cases, the prophet continues in the 
normal exercise of all his faculties, yet he does 
with contidence distinguish between his own sub- 
jective meditations and the objective message of 
God. It is from this fact we must start in dealing 
with the question whether the OT does contain a 
revelation from (:od, or only the reflexions of men. 
That in this revelation God may have employed 
abnormal inward states, as dreams or visions (see 
articles DREAMS in vol. i. and TRANCE and VISION 
in vol. iv.), or extraordinary outward signs, is by 
no means incredible, as these may have been a 
necessary adaptation to the condition of those 
whom He used as the organs of His communica- 
tion. The lan about God’s coming to and 
talking with the patriarchs we cannot accept 
literally, but must recognize the necessarily ima- 
ginative character of these narratives, although 
they probably have some historic basis in tradi- 
tion, as the revelation of Jehovah through Moses 
seems to prenbore some antecedent revelation to 
the fathers of the people. Such conceptions as the 
Spirit, the Word, the Wisdom, or the Angel of 
God must be regarded as efforts of the human 
mind to explain God’s presence and communion 
with men in revelation, while maintaining the 
idea of His transcendence and absoluteness; but 
in them we may recognize anticipations, however 
imperfect and inadequate, of the Christian revela- 
tion of God as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

2. The doctrine of the NT regarding the revelation 
wm the OT.—The recognition of the OT in the NT 
may be traced ang three lines—historical, theo- 
logical, eey: The Hebrew is recognized as an 
elect and privileged nation, as the bearer of God’s 
special revelation (Ro 3!-? 9%8 113%), Although 
the Jews by their unbelief have forfeited their 
claim, yet God has not forsaken His pee and 
their partial and temporary rejection is the divinely 
appointed means of a universal and final salvation 
(Ro 9-11). The promise had been given to this 
people in Abraham that it should be a blessing to 
other nations (Gal 3%); God had delivered it from 
Egyptian bondage, and entered into covenant with 
it, so that it was pledged to obedience to His law. 
While St. Paul insists that the promise came 
before the Law (Ro 4!-!6), the old covenant is 
regarded as distinctively a covenant of law, and, 
as such, is contrasted with the new covenant 
which has been established by Christ (2 Co 3; of. 
also He 8, and see article COVENANT ip vol. iL) 
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Admitting the Divine origin and consequent 
spiritual character of the Law, its insufficiency 
to secure righteousness is acknowled by St. 
Paul (Ro 77-3), The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews equally acknowledges the inefficiency of 
the ritual sacrifices to cleanse the conscience and 
to restore communion with God (He 7). Thus the 
NT recognizes the imperfection and limitation of 
the former revelation; and Jesus, in contrasting 
what was of old (Mt 5%. #-%. 33.4), because of the 
hardness of men’s hearts, with His own teaching, 
seals with His own authority this A lic doc- 
trine. The greatest persons of the old revelation 
are transcended by the supreme Person of the new, 
and fall far short of the privileges of the humblest 
and simplest believers. Abraham rejoiced to see 
the day of Christ (Jn 8%), Moses and Elijah met 
Him in the Mount (Mt 17*). While law came by 
Moses, grace and truth came by Jesus Christ (Jn 
17), Greater is He than Solomon (Mt 12). 
Greatest of prophets, the Baptist is inferior to 
the least in the kingdom (Mt 11"). The saints of 
old longed in vain to see what the disciples see 
(Mt 13'*), Nevertheless, what is best and truest 
in the old is carried on and completed in the new 
revelation. Jesus came not to destroy but to 
fulfil the Law and the Prophets (Mt 5”). He 
fulfils the Law by disclosing its essential prin- 
ciples, and by giving to these wider and more 
inward applications, by securing by His sacrifice 
the salvation from sin’s guilt and power, which 
obedience to the Law could not be attained, an 
by. imparting a spiritual energy the Law could not 
offer. He fulfilled Prophecy generally by carryin 
on to its last and highest stage the Prophetic fieal 
of morality and religion, but especially by realiz- 
ing in His own person the aspirations and expecta- 
tions of saints and seers regarding the Day of the 
Lord, the Messiah in the narrower sense of the 
term, the Servant of the Lord, and the Priest 
after the order of Melchizedek (see articles on 
MESSIAH in vol. iii. and PROPHECY in vol. iv.). 

The extent to which the writers of the NT 
regard this fulfilment as being carried will be 
shown in considering next the use of the OT in 
the NT, which yields us the following conclusions 
regarding their views :—(1) The OT Scriptures are 
cited as an organic unity, 4 ypadt, al ypadal, rd 
yeduuara, (2) They are cited as authoritative, as 
appears from the formule of citation, yéyparra, 
xaGws elxev 6 Geds, from the purpose of the quota- 
tions to establish a proof, and from the frequency 
of the references in exact or approximate quotations 
or historical allusions. (3) Christ expressly assigns 
authority to the OT in the words ‘the Scripture 
cannot be broken’ (Jn 10%); ‘How then doth 
David in the Spirit call him Lord’? (Mt 22%), (4) 
The inspiration (see article INSPIRE, INSPIRATION 
in vol. ii.) of the Scriptures is expressly asserted in 
two passages (2 Ti 3** 27,2 P 13!) which, however, 
are not definite enough to yield a doctrine. (5) 
The quotations are often inexact, and are drawn 
from the LXX as well as the Hebrew (see article 
QUOTATIONS in vol. iv.). To suggest a provisional 
conclusion at this stage of the discussion, it is 
evident that, while the writers of the NT treat 
the whole of the OT as authoritative because in- 
spired, yet the inaccuracy of many of the quota- 
tions as well as the use of the L show that, 
even if they would have formally accepted a theory 
of verbal inspiration, yet they were not limited and 
controlled by it practically ; but this general im- 

ression must seek confirmation in a more detailed 
iscussion. 

(a) Not only does Jesus Himself quote from the 
OT frequently, but in His own language the modes 
of speech of the OT are recalled. It ministered 
counsel and comfort to His own personal experi- 
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to in His teaching (Mt 5%-7-® 15% 1919 


sppered 
-57), It was His weapon in controversy (Mt 9 
15° 2]1% 3. %. 43 99%), OT history served to illus- 
trate His work, as the serpent in the Wilderness, 
the preaching of Jonah, and the doom of the cities 
of the Plain. His use of the OT leads us to recog- 
nize it as a Divine revelation akin in spirit and 
purpose to His own. A few quotations there are 
which raise Reve of difficulty, as His use of the 
words of God to Moses in proof of the Resurrection 
(Mk 12%), His appeal to the taunt to the unjust 
yy aan & justification of His claim to be the Son 
of God (Jn 10%), His assumption of the Davidic 
authorship of the 110th Psalm (Mk 12*), His 
allusion to Jonah’s story as an illustration of His 
own resurrection (Mt 12). There is good reason 
for regarding this last allusion as a gloss which 
has crept into the text; and the other quotations, 
it may be pointed out, are used in controversy as 
inem arguments, on which it would be 
perilous to base any conclusions about Jesus’ 
exegetical methods; yet in each case we can dis- 
cern the connecting fink of thought between the 
quotation and ite use, which justities it as neither 
arbitrary nor artificial. The allusion to Jonah 
and the reference of the 110th Psalm to David 
have been used to drag the authority of Christ 
into modern controversies of literary and histori- 
cal criticism. Without comment on the reverence 
or the prudence of this procedure, this argument 
can be met from the critical standpoint without 
recourse to the objectionable explanation that 
He accommodated Himself to His hearers. For, 
Jirstly, no wise teacher raises avoidable disputes 
on questions which lie beyond the range of His pur- 
pose of teaching, but uses the popular language in 
all matters indifferent. It shows a strange lack of 
moral insight and spiritual discernment to assume 
that it was so important that the Jews should have 
correct views about historical and literary ques- 
tions, that Jesus was bound to spend time and take 
pains to put them right on these before He could 
impart to them the gospel of His grace. He came 
to preach the gospel, and nothing else ; and, even 
if He had held other views than His contempor- 
aries, there was no need of His discussing them 
with His ignorant and prejudiced hearers. This 
whole argument is due to a confusion of the acci- 
dentals and the essentials of Divine revelation. 
Secondly, the present writer is ie ppbser to go 
further, not for the sake of getting altogether rid 
of this argument, but in the interests of a true 
Christology. One cannot read the Gospels with 
an open mind without coming to the conclusion 
that no claim for the omniscience of Jesus is made, 
nay, even, facts are recorded which disprove such a 
claim ; that His consciousness of the Father whom 
He came to reveal did not include a knowledge of 
all the facts of nature and history which can be 
ascertained by the exercise of ordinary human 
wers of observation and inference; that His per- 
ect wisdom and absolute truth, His moral insight 
and spiritual discernment, had no relation what- 
ever to the treatment of literary and historical 
problems; that, as not embraced in His message 
and mission, His views on all such questions were 
the opinions of His age, which He had learned in 
the same way as all His contemporaries. If the 
purpose of revelation is practical—the salvation of 
men by the self-sacrifice of God—then the more 
complete the reality of the Incarnation, the sub- 
jection of the Son to the limitations of humanity, 
the more thorough is the fulfilment of this pur- 
pore It is as much in the interests of Christias 
aith as for the sake of intellectual liberty that 
the limitation of the knowledge of Jesus must be 
confidently affirmed. But, to return from this 
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necessary digression to the main course of the 
discussion, the investigation of Jesus’ use of the 
OT shows that He recognized the kinship of His 
own religious life to that of the saints of old; that 
in His teaching He assumed as the condition of 
the understanding of His words the knowledge of 
the Law and the Prophets; that in the moral 
standards He imposed the principles of the Jewish 
theocracy were applied and developed, and that 
His own historic mission was conceived in relation 
to a continuous and pro ive historical activity 
of God in and by the chosen people; but, on the 
other hand, the manner of His use of the OT does 
not discharge us from the duty, far less forbid the 
attempt, to free by sound exegetical and critical 
methods the universal and permanent content of 
truth in the OT revelation from its local and tem- 
ahd i of expression. 

(6) The distinctive use of the OT in the Gospels 
and the Acts is this, that the whole life of Christ 
is viewed as the fulfilment of prophecy. We 
observe differences of emphasis, according to the 
speaker or writer, the hearer or reader. ithout 
entering into details, it may be said that when 
the writer or speaker is himself imbued with the 
spirit of Judaism, or addresses himself to Jews, 
iliea the argument from prophecy is more pro- 
minent than when Gentiles are being spoken or 
written to by one of broader sympathies. Gener- 
ally, the OT is appealed to as authoritative by or 
for those whose religious life had already been 
developed by it. How large a place this concep- 
tion fills in the minds of the historical writers of 
the NT will be best shown by a brief summary of 
the facts of Jesus’ life, in which they find predic- 
tions realized. He is born of a virgin in Bet mM, 
and as an infant returns from Egypt to Nazareth. 
His public ministry is heralded by John the 
Baptist. He begins His work in Galslee by claim- 
ing the endowment of the Spirit, and in Judea by 
showing His zeal hee God’s house. His ministry 
in Northern Galilee brings light to dark places. 
In His acts of healing He takes upon Himself the 
burden of men’s infirmities. As befits the Servant 
of God, He is humble, silent, patient. He is com- 
pelled by the pio ergs of the Roope to speak in 
parables. He enters Jerusalem in lowliness, seated 
onanass. He is greeted as coming in the name of 
the Lord. His message is not believed; He is re- 
jected by the leaders of the ee He is betrayed 
for money; He is forsaken is followers ; He is 
reckoned among transgressors, and hated withuvut 
cause. His garments are divided ; His bones are 
not broken, although His side ts pierced; He is not 
suffered to be holden of death; He is exalted to 
God’s right hand. By His gift the Spirit is poured 
forth upon all flesh. Although in Him all the 
nations of the earth are blessed, yet against Him 
the heathen rage, and the rulers are gathered to- 
gether. In His exaltation as Son of the Highest 

ll who scorn Him are put to shame. He proves 

imself a light to the Gentiles, and in Him alone 
can the ruin of Jerusalem be repaired. 

There can no doubt whatever that the OT 
revelation reaches it& highest point in the hopes 
which Christ fulfils, for there is a vital, organic 
connexion between it and Him. The Messianic 
hope did in many of its most striking features 
anticipate the characteristics of His life and work. 
On the other hand, these writers treat the whole 
OT as prophetical, even when it is purely his- 
torical or didactical, and thus use some ges 
for quite another purpose than their original 
intention. Yet even in these cases the interpre- 
tation cannot be pronounced altogether arbitrary 
and artificial. For if Christ may be regarded as 
the end and reason for all God’s historical activity 
in the Hebrew people, then its whole development 
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may be conceived as a movement towards Him in 
whom the promises which had never found fulfil- 
ment, the hopes which had again and again been 
blighted with disappointment, the aspirations 
which neither moral performances nor ritual 
observances could satisfy, all found their consum- 
mation,—then the spiritual experiences of. God’s 
saints of old may be viewed as an anticipation of 
the life hid with Christ in God, and the sufferings 
for righteousness’ sake of God’s witnesses to an 
unbelieving people as a participation in the Cross 
of the Just and Holy One. These writers, there- 
fore, were entitled to assume the unity of the life 
of God’s Anointed with the history of His chosen 
people, the prophetical character of its t per- 
sonalities and the typical significance of its main 
institutions, although it must be acknowledged 
that they laid stress on minor details which ma 

be adequately accounted for as coincidences, an 

need not be regarded, as they regarded them, as 
immediate prophecies. It has sometimes been 
assumed that these coincidences are not to be 
explained by similar conditions and experiences, 
due to the unity of the principle underlying the 
whole development of religion and revelation, 
which not only ends but is summed up in Christ, 
but must be accepted as Divine harmonies. To 
the mind of the present writer at least such a view 
gives an artificiality to, and hides the reality of, 
the connexion of Christ and the OT. There are 
cases, however (Mt 27% 2, Ac 2%), where this con- 
nexion is imposed rather than discovered. Again, 
to note briefly the conclusion to which this 
of the investigation leads, we are constrained to 
recognize the continuity of the revelation of the 
OT and the NT; and, on the other hand, that the 
writers of the NT tend to regard the parallelism 
as more exact than it actually is, owing to their 
peculiar method of exegesis in treating passages 
apart from, even in spite of, their historical 
setting. It need not surprise us to find that the 
men who were fitted by the Spirit to be both 
receptive and communicative of the truth as it is 
in Jesus were lacking in scientific method and 
historical insight. Their inspiration did not raise 
them above their times in these respects, and con- 
sequently we must, on the one hand, form such a 
conception of revelation as admits such limita- 
tions, and, on the other, maintain that the OT 
must be interpreted by the grammatical and his- 
torical methods of a scientific criticism, unhindered 
and undisturbed by appeals to the usages of NT 


writers. 
(c) In St. Pauls Epistles the doctrinal as 

of the OT are more prominent. The uency of 
his quotations depends on the subject he 1s dealing 
with, and the destination of the letter. Generally 
speaking, he appeals to the OT most frequently 
when he is asserting the independence of Chris- 
tianity against Judaistic objections, and not when 
he is developing its unique contents. His so- 
called Rabbinisms (1 Co 10!*, 2Co 3%, Gal 3% 
42131) need not excite any surprise and cause any 
difficulty : that they are so few in number is a 
testimony to his mental vigour and spiritual dis- 
cernment. Sometimes he does give to a quotation 
an application which the context does not justi 
(Ro 9-3 119-10 1919 1 Co g* 14% 1577 Gal 314), 
Even in his normal use the OT language some- 
times, on the one hand, obscures the Christian con- 
ception, and, on the other hand, his Christian 
conception transforms the meaning of the OT 
words. Sometimes his use gives a harder, at 


other times a more gracious, tone to the es 
quoted than they have in their own context. The 
language of the OT is not adequate for his gospel, 


the essential inspiration of which we may assert 
and maintain without committing ourselves to an 
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acceptance of his exegetical methods. The occa- 
sion and the purpose of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
explain the characteristically Jewish use of the 
OT. Sentences are taken without any regard to 
context; stress is laid on single words ; allegorical 
explanations are given of historical references. 
This reading of the New Faith into the Old does 
violence to the historical significance of the one 
and the Divine originality of the other. The 
Apocalypse is steeped in the OT imagery, and 
applies the Messianic prophecies to the Second 
Advent. Without any closer examination of the 
other NT writings, enough evidence has already 
been produced to justify the conclusion that in 
eve rt the NT treats the OT as a Divine 
revelation, but that the exegetical methods of the 
NT writers are such as to forbid our basing on 
their use of the OT any dogmatic theory of verbal 
inspiration. 

3. The NT doctrine of Revelation. — Although 
the NT recognizes the Divine revelation in the 
OT, it does not limit God’s manifestation of Him- 
self to the Hebrew history and literature. The 
Prologue to St. John’s Gospel takes up the OT 
conception of the Divine Word, Wisdom, or Spirit 
in its doctrine of the Logos, and teaches a perma- 
nent and universal revelation in nature and in 
man as well as in the history culminating in 
Christ. As significant is St. Paul’s teaching 
regarding the witness of nature to God, in his 
speech at Lystra (Ac 14'*!"); regarding man’s 
athinity to God, in his speech at Athens (Ac 
17”-31); regarding the wilful ignorance of God 
to which he traces the religious degradation and 
the moral depravity of the Gentiles, and the testi- 
mony borne to God by conscience, in his Epistle 
to the Romans (11% 21-16); and regarding the 
Divine par poe in the pre-Christian s in 
human history, in that to the Galatians (4). 
A study of the science of Comparative Religion 
does not contradict, but confirms, this doctrine of 
& permanent and universal revelation in which 
OT and NT agree. In many religions we find the 
pas ta elements st aoa by the lower, and in 
only a few the higher elements asserting them- 
selves over the lower. Even in the corrupt and 
superstitious paganism with which Christianity 
in its earliest days came in contact, there was in 
its philosophical schools an approach to an ethical 
monotheism which, imperfect as it was, proved 
to some men a tutor to lead them to Christ. 

As regards the NT doctrine of the OT revela- 
tion, enough has been said in the preceding para- 
graph; we must now consider what it teaches 
about the origin and the method of the Christian 
revelation. Jesus Christ is pre-eminently the 
revealer of the Father; this function He claims 
for Himself (Mt 11”, Jn 17), and it is accorded 
to Him St. Paul, St. John, the writer to the 
Hebrews (Jn 1%, Col 1%, He 1!*). Yet it is only 
by the Spirit of God that men are enabled to 
recognize in Him the Son of God (Mt 16”, Gal 1), 
To know God in Christ is to receive a revelation 
which transforms all] things, so that self and world 
alike appear as a new creation (2Co 5!”), An 
interesting evidence of St. Paul’s consciousness 
that the Christian revelation was both in con- 
tinuity with and in contrast to the older revela- 
tion, is his use of the word ‘ mystery.’ The Divine 
purpose which has hitherto been concealed is now 
revealed (Ro 11% 167, 1 Co 2’, Eph 1° 3% 4 5% 619, 
Col 1% 2? 4°), A completion of the old revelation 
(Mt 5!7, Gal 3% 44, Jn 5%), the new revelation can 
claim permanent validity, as it will not be super- 
seded by any other (Mt 24°). On the other hand, 
the comprehension of the perfect revelation by 
man is imperfect relatively to the full and clear 
vision of Christ, which is the Christian’s hope for 
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the hereafter (1 Co 13'2, 1 Jn 37): Christ’s con- 
sciousness of perfect knowledge of, love for, and 
obedience to the Father is explained only by the 
confession of His essential unity with the Father. 
The promise of Jesus to His disciples, that the 
Spirit should be given to them, was fulfilled at 
Pentecost ; and in the outpouring of the Spirit on 
that day St. Peter was bold enough to see the 
fultilment of Joel’s pepe of a universal pro- 
phetic inspiration (Ac 2!7-!%), Both in the Acts 
and in St. Paul’s Epistles it is assumed that all 
believers are inspired; in the exercise of their 
charisms, spiritual gifts, the presence and power 
of the Spirit in them is revealed. But for the 
instruction and government of the Church (see 
art. CHURCH in vol. i.) it was believed that 
Apostles and Prophets possessed an authoritative 
inspiration. The Apostles had seen the Lord, and 
were witnesses to the Resurrection (Lk 248, Ac 
18- 22 983, 1 Co 91). They showed the si of an 
Apostle (1 Co 9, 2 Co 12!*), and they had received 
a call from God (1 Co 12%, Eph 41), They were 
endowed as well as the Prophets with that higher 
energy of the Spirit which qualified them for 
special revelations (see articles APOSTLE in vol. i. 
and PROPHET IN NT in vol. iv.). Most instructive 
in this respect are the writings of St. Paul, as to 
defend the truth of his gospel it was needful for 
him to establish his claims as an Apostle. He 
asserts his independence of human instruction and 
his reception of his gospel by Divine revelation 
(Gal 14-“), In his own instructions to the Churches 
which he had founded he distinguishes between 
the commandments of the Lord and his own judg- 
ment (1 Co 7* ®), but expresses the confidence 
that even in the exercise of this he has the Spirit 
of God. He testifies that, in a state of ecstasy, 
he was transported to the third heaven and heard 
unspeakable words, unlawful to utter (2 Co 12 4). 
Not only did Jesus appear to him on the way to 
Damascus (Ac 9!", 1 Co 15), but on other occasions 
also did He come and speak to him in trance or 
vision (Ac 18? 2217 261%), At Troas he was Serve 
to cross to Macedonia by a vision in the night (Ac 
16°). The angel of God conveyed an assurance of 
safety to him (Ac 27%). St. Peter, too, was taught 
his nef towards ie nae pes ina pare linia a 
trance (Ac 10°). angel appeared to Mary in a 
vision (Lk ys , and to Joseph in a dream (Mt 
1-33), The visions in the k of Revelation 
may be, as is common in spoon Ets literature, 
a literary device, but there may have been some 
basis for them in unusual psychic conditions. Of 
such mental states as trance, vision, dream as 
organs of revelation, we must beware of judgi 
by our modern standards. For us such means 0 
Divine communication may seem less credible 
than inward intuition, but even to a St. Paul 
these methods of revelation seemed significant and 
valuable. (The articles on DREAM in vol. i. and 
TRANCE and VISION in vol. iv. may with ad- 
vantage be consulted). In closing this section of 
the article a few general considerations ma 
offered. The Prophet, or Apostle, or even Christ 
Himself, is confident that God is crip, See 
mind and will to him, but distinguishes ’s 
words from his own. With the Prophet, it would 
seem, the inspiration was not constant ; his whole 
personality did not become the permanent organ 
of the Spirit. In the Apostle the spiritual posses- 
sion is more constant and complete. He may still 
distinguish his own opinions from his Lord’s com- 
mands, but his inspiration is derived from an 
intimate personal union and communion with the 
living Christ Himself. As the natural life has 
been more completely transformed by the super- 
natural, their contrast is less evident than in the 
prophetic consciousness. In Christ the union of 
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God and man is so complete, that, so to speak, the 
absolnte quantity of the inspiration guarantees 
the perfect quality of the revelation. There is, 
therefore, no uniformity in the intensity of the 
inspiration or the sufliciency of the revelation in 
the Holy Scriptures; but we must distinguish 
degrees of the one as we recognize varieties of the 
other. In the OT the prophetic consciousness 
exhibits revelation at its highest; the spirit of 
devotion as expressed in the Psalms ma 
reckoned nearest to this; then we may perhaps 
place the meditations in the Wisdom literature on 
the problems of life and duty; and, lastly, come 
the historical records, inspired in so far as the 
regard the history as the development of God's 
purpose and the fulfilment of His promises. The 
Apostolic interpretation varies in the fulness of 
the understanding of the mind of Christ, dependent 
on the closeness of the fellowship with the life of 
Christ, in whom revelation and inspiration alike 
culminate. The OT increases as a revelation as it 
approaches Him, and the NT varies as a revelation 
as it receives more or less of His Spirit. 

iv. THE EVIDENCE OF REVELATION.—1l. Evi- 
dence of the Bearers of Revelation.—The first line 
of evidence is to be found in what has just been 
mentioned at the close of the previous section—the 
consciousness of the bearers of the revelation. 
They bear witness that they are not speaking of 
themselves, but that God is communicating to 
them what they are declaring to others. SThe 
truth of the reality of the revelation, and the 
sincerity of its organs,—these two are not the 
same, for a man professing to communicate a 
revelation might be a deceiver or self-deceived,— 
cannot be proved by any outward attestation, but 
only by the moral and spiritual quality of the 
revelation, and by the persoual character it forms 
in the bearer. The ment of prophecy is not, 
unless in exceptional circumstances, a test that 
can be immediately applied, and the performance 
of miracles does not afford a decisive criterion, as 
the natural may be made to appear as super- 
natural. But these two evidences are quite out 
of court for us. For, where the character of the 
bearer and the content of the revelation do not 
inspire confidence, denial that any real prediction 
has been made, or any actual miracle has taken 
place, cannot be disproved. If at one time pro- 
phecy and miracle were relied on as attesting a 
revelation, such an argument is worthless at the 
present day. For, on the one hand, the more 
critical attitude towards the records of revelation 
which is becoming more general forbids that un- 

uestioning belief that predictions were made and 
that miracles did happen which was once common ; 
and it is being more clearly recognized, on the 
other hand, that a Divine revelation must be able 
to commend itself morally and spiritually to the 
conscience and reason of mankind, and that a 
revelation which could not s0 commend itself 
could never be accepted on any external evidence 
without such an abdication of reason and con- 
science as would involve a far more serious inj 
and wrong to the moral and spiritual nature of 
man than could be compensated for by any such 
revelation. 

2. Evidence of the [sterature of Revelation.— 
But, when we get to this position that the evidence 
of revelation 1s in the quality of its contents and 
the character of its bearers, we, to whom this 
revelation has not come at first hand, but has 
been transmitted by a literature, have to ask this 
further question: Is the literature trustworthy in 
ita testimony to the consciousness and character 
of these bearers and to the contents of this revela- 
tion ? This is the point at which the history of 
the formation of the Canon of the OT and NT 
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forces itself on our attention. This story has 
already been told in previous articles, and need 
not be told again; but one fact deserves special 
notice, that it was not by formal decree of any 
ecclesiastical authority that certain writings were 
selected as sacred, recognized as inspired, and 
accepted as authoritative for faith and life; but 
this was brought about by their use in worship 
and for edification. We need not claim an in- 
fallible judyment for either the Jewish or the 
Christian Church, but what must be insisted on 
is that it was the religious consciousness which 
was the court of appeal with regard to the writings 
to be treated as the literature of revelation. The 
importance of such a literature cannot be over- 
estimated. Only if God had revealed Himself 
uniformly to all mankind, would there be no need 
for such a literature. Reason has already been 
shown why along with a general revelation we 
may believe in a special. T'o perpetuate and to 
diffuse this special revelation, limited both spatially 
and temporally, the written record was necessary. 
Jesus Christ would be incomprehensible without 
the record of the revelation which led up to Him, 
and His grace and truth would be inaccessible to 
the mind and heart of mankind without the report 
of the revelation realized in and proceeding from 
Him. Yet a difference between the importance of 
the two Testaments must, in view of the modern 
critical position, be clearly recognized and frankly 
explained. What were the stages and phases, the 
features and factors, of revelation in the OT is an 
interesting and important eee for our under- 
standing of the OT ; but it does not in the slightest 
degree affect the historical reality of Jesus Christ. 
Not the view of the OT which most ungquestion- 
ingly accepts as historical all its narratives and 
the traditional opinions about authorship and 
date of the writings makes Christ most credible, 
but that which makes to us most intelligible the 
progress of revelation towards Him, and the fulfil- 
ment of its promise in Him. Accordingly, we can, 
without troubling or bewildering our faith with a 
task for which it is not competent, leave to a 
reverent scholarship, which makes neither ultra- 
supernatural nor anti-supernatural assumptions, all 
historical and literary questions regarding the OT. 
The NT, however, holds a much more immediate 
and vital relation to the revelation in Christ, and 
from Him through His witnesses. If the sub- 
stantial historicity of the Gospels and the Acts 
cannot be maintained, if the image of the Person 
of Christ presented there is mainly a work of 
fiction and not a copy of fact, if Jesus did not 
really so impress and influence men as He is repre- 
sented to have done, if the Apostles who have 
undertaken to interpret to us their experience of 
His grace ascribed to His Spirit what was due to 
their heredity, individuality, or environment, then 
the Christian revelation must lose so much of its 
contents as to affect its character. If, for instance 
a filial consciousness towards God and a fraternal 
consciousness towards mankind was all that Jesus 
revealed, if He put Himself in no way into relation 
to the sin of mankind to save men from its guilt 
and curse, then undoubtedly Christianity becomes 
a religion of illumination, and not of redemption. 
But if the historical character of the NT as the 
record and report of the life and work of Christ, 
and the interpretation of the experience wrought 
by His spirit, is more necessary to Christian faith, 
it can be maintained as that of many parts of the 
OT cannot. We have more nearly contemporary 
evidence of the existence and the acceptance as 
authoritative of the NT writings than for any 
of the OT. The contents of many portions of the 
NT are self-evidencing to reason and conscience as 
revelation, as many portions of the OT cannot he 
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said to be. ‘The character of Christ, the existence 
of the Church, the experience of St. Paul,—all 
these are proofs of the reality of the Christian 
revelation as presented in the NT such as can 
meet doubt and help faith. That the NT can be 
accepted as a true record and a faithful interpre- 
tation of the revelation in Christ, is a conclusion 
which the best scholarship allows and Christian 
faith claims. 

3. Evidence of Expertence.—No conclusion of 
scholarship on so difficult and delicate a problem 
as the date, authorship, historical accuracy, and 
theological authority of these writings can compel 
faith. Scholarship, as honest and as competent as 
that which is found in the Christian Churches, has 
not felt this compulsion, and has been able to 
maintain an opposite conclusion. For this con- 
clusion depends not only on the outward data, but 
on the inward attitude with which the data are 
approached. If, through the Person and Teaching 
and Work of Christ, God does not here and now 
draw near to a man, make Himself known to him, 
meet his Sheer need, and bring him his highest 

ood, neither the OT nor the NT can be proved to 

im the record and the interpretation of a Divine 
revelation. He might assent intellectually to the 
whole process of argument, but a mere assent to 
the claims of the Holy Scriptures has no religious 
value or significance. The evidence of revelation 
is @ present experience, the impression the Holy 
Scriptures make, and the influence they wield, in 
peprocuenie in men the same relation to God as 
was perfectly realized by Christ, and is being pro- 
ervey realized in men by the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit. The intellectual pro- 
cess cannot be ignored, and the spiritual experience 
alone recogni If it were proved to a man’s 
reason that the NT is not a true book, he might 
find an esthetic a Sie panagraman, but he could not get 
& spiritual satisfaction in the life and work of 
Christ. It will enlarge and strengthen a man’s 
faith, if he not only yields himself to the impres- 
sion Christ makes on him, and the influence He 
gains over him, when the NT is read and studied 
on the assumption that it is true, but if he also 
sees what evidence there is to justify that assump- 
tion. The evidence may at first not go beyond 
the more probable, or the less improbable, but 
that is itself enough to justify a man, under the 

ressure of his practical necessities, in putting 

hrist to the proof, with all honesty and sincerity, 
whether He is indeed able to save to the uttermost 
all who come unto God through Him. The results 
in personal experience and acter will in most 
cases raise the pene ty to a certainty, and the 
man will be able to say that he knows whom he 
has believed, and is persuaded that He is able to 
be to all who trust Him all that the NT represents 
Him as being. 

4. Reception of the Divine Revelation.—It is with 
this proving of Christ’s grace that the present 
evidence of Divine Revelation must begin. But 
the acceptance of Christ as from will so 
change the mental attitude, the moral disposition, 
the spiritual capacity, that a personal apprehen- 
sion, appreciation, and appropriation of the entire 
revelation of God in the Holy Scriptures will be- 
come increasingly possible. There may remain 
incidents incredible and doctrines unintelligible, 
and no Christian man is required to do violence 
either to conscience or to reason by forcing him- 
self to believe anything which does not evidence 
itself to him as from God. On the one hand, a 
large liberty of reserve should be claimed, and, on 
the other, a wide tolerance of difference should be 
shown. But no man who has found God in Christ 
can treat with indifference any element in the 
Christian revelation. He must feel that his in- 
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sensibility to impression from or influence by any 
pet of the Holy peepee is his own spiritual 
oss, the narrowing and the impoverishing of his 
experience; and he should so strive to widen his 
intelligence and deepen his sympathy by fuller 
submission to the Spirit of truth and love in 
Christ, that he will be able at last to secure and 
rejoice in the whole counsel of God, all the truth 
as it is in Jesus. Only by this receptive and re- 
sponsive attitude can a man become the possessor 
of the Divine revelation as his personal treasure. 
As in olden times God revealed Himself in outward 
signs and sounds, so in the Holy Scriptures, read 
with intelligence, reverence, aspiration, does He 
still reveal Himself. Nota distant but a present, 
not an indifferent but an interested, not an in- 
dolent but an active Father meets us in Christ 
by the Spirit, and deals with us here and now. 
e significance and value of the old revelation 
is that it is the medium of an ever new revela- 
tion. God Himself proves that He spake and 
wronene of old by speaking and working in us 
now His own good will and pleasure, even our 
salvation. Every Christian man should be an 
inspired man, because the Spirit is in Christ given 
to all men according to their faith; and, in this 
experience of the Spirit, God is really revealing 
Himself. But inasmuch as this revelation comes 
from this inspiration, and this inspiration is con- 
ditioned by faith in Christ’s grace, and that faith 
is not found apart from a knowledge of the Gospel 
as contained in the Holy Scriptures, this continuous 
revelation and universal inspiration in Christ is not 
@ rival to or substitute for the revelation and in- 
iration of the Holy Scriptures, as the former is 
ependent on and controlled by the latter. We know 
that God reveals Himself in us only as we know the 
revelation of the Father in the Son; but to the 
testimony of the writers of the Scriptures to their 
own authority and the witness of the Church to 
the worth of these Scriptures for its faith and life 
there must be added, to produce that perfect con- 
fidence in God’s revelation which it demands and 
deserves, the experience in the individual soul of 
ety presence and power in His Son and by His 
pirit. 


Swummary.—Let us sum up in a few words the 
arguments of this article. Man is by necessity of 
his nature religious. Religion implies revelation ; 
man’s approach to God is in response to God’s 
approach toman. As religion is, so is revelation 
universal; but its quality varies with human 
capacity and development. It is in accord with 
God’s method that He should th bh cee nation 
bless all mankind. In the history of the Hebrew 
people there can be traced a progressive revelation, 
the record of which isin the OT. This culminates 
in Christ, in whom the ideal of religion is reslized, 
and the perfect revelation is given. To secure full 
historic reality to this revelation, the image of His 
person and the infiuence of His work must be 
perpetuated and diffused, as is done by means of 
the NT. The Holy Scriptures as the literature of 
revelation offer us a doctrine of ita range, method, 
and purpose. The bearers of the revelation bear 4 
witness to their own qualifications and authority, 
which is confirmed both by their characters and 
the contents of their message. This evidence 1s 
further strengthened by the recognition of the 
worth of the OT in the Jewish Church and of 
the NT in the Christian Church. But the full 
evidence of revelation is not possessed until its 
purpose has been fulfilled and its effect realized in 
the experience of the Christian, saved from sin and 
death and doom by the love of the Father in the 
grace of the Son through the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit. 
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special articles referred to may be consulted 
to their respective subjects. For the 
note at the end of the article Bisa 
in vol. i. may be ref to. To the books there mentioned may 
be added Caird’s, Pfleiderer’s, and Sabatier’s Phtlosophy of Re- 
ligion ; Fairbairn’s The meio sed of the Christian Religion; 
and Illingworth’s Reason and Kevelation. Bruce’s A tca 
deals with many of the topics touched on, and his Chief End of 
Revelation is still worth consulting. Herrmann’s Communion 
of the Christian with God offers an original and suggestive treat- 
ment of the subject of Revelation. 


ALFRED E. GARVIE. 


THEOCRACY.—The terms ‘ theocracy’ and ‘ theo- 
cratic’ have been used somewhat freely in connexion 
with the history of Israel, but it is not altogether 

to determine with precision what ideas should 
be attached to them. It may seem that, if these 
words are to denote an actual constitution of human 
society, they must imply the absorption of the 
State in the Church, or at least the supremacy of 
the Church over the State. When applied, as they 
are, to the form and aims of the m val Papacy 
they have this meaning ; and so taken they wo d 
be true only of the period, er periods, of Jewish 
history when the people were under a hierarchy, 
with the high priest at its head. Wellhausen and 
other critics of his school do, in fact, restrict the 
notion of the Theocracy thus, and consequently 
hold, in accordance with their view of the docu- 
ments, that it was realized only after the Exile. 
The question of the best use of the term must not, 
however, be identified with that of the date of the 
Priestly Code. Readers of the Bible, generally, 
taking the Pentateuch as it stands, and believing 
the constitution therein described to have been 
given and actually established by Moses, have 
rezarded those early days as ideal ones for the 
Theoer But it may be doubted whether they 
have derived the impression that its essence lay 
in priestly rule, or whether this is in reality sug- 
gested in the Bible; while a more elastic concep- 
tion must certainly be formed if justice is to 
done to the teaching of the OT as a whole. 

i. The use of the term by Josephus.—The term 
‘theocracy’ was coined by Josephus on the model 
of others expressive of various kinds of political 
constitution, in order to explain to Gentile readers 
the distinctive characteristics of the national life 


of Israel. He uses it but once, and then with an 
apol Inc. Ap. ii. 16, after brian | to differ- 
ences between States in respect to the seat of 


see single sovereign, a few, the multitude— 
e proceeds: 64 3’ tuérepos vopobérns els ev rovrwr 
ovdorcoby dretder, ws 3° dy ris efor Biacduevos rd» Néyor, 
Geoxparlay dwédecte 7rd woNlrevpa, Oep rhy apxhy xal 7d 
codros dva@els. ‘Our lawgiver had an eye to none 
of these; but, as one might say, using a strained 
expression, he set forth the national polity as a 
theocracy, referring the rule and might to God.’ 
As Josephus introduced the term, it may be worth 
while to consider a little more fully what he 
intended to convey by it; and this may help us to 
clear our own minds. There is the more reason for 
doing so, because statements in regard to his mean- 
ing, which the present writer believes to be in 
different ways misleading, have been made by such 
writers as Stanley, Jewish Church, Lecture 18 init., 
and Wellhausen, Proleg. to Hist. of Israel, Eng. 
tr. p. 411, 3rd German ed. i. p. 436. 

In the sequel to the words just quoted, J a pet 
says, by way of explanation or expansion of them, 
that Moses led the Israelites to recognize God as 
the source both of the good things bestowed on all 
mankind, and of deliverances granted to them- 
selves in their distresses in answer to their prayers ; 
that to the whole people he imparted a knowledge 
of God such as at most a philosopher here and 
there among other nations had attained to; and 
that he gave them Divine laws and customs to 
mould and train their national character. —A 

EXTRA VOL.—22 


broader or more unexceptionable statement as to 
the special relation of the true God to Israel as 
their ruler, and of their relation to Him as His 
subjects, it would be difficult to imagine. 


In other places, however, Josephus describes the Mosaic con- 
stitution as an ‘aristocracy,’ connecting this with the view 
that it is also a theocracy, which he indicates without 
using the term. Thus in version of Moses’ address to 
the people at the close of his life,—in which he gives 
more prominence, so far as provision for government was con- 
cerned, to the judges who were to be appointed in all their 
yates, of whom Moses had spoken(Dt 1618 118. ; of. Ant. Iv. 
viii. 14), than to the priests,—he es bfoses , ' An aristo- 
cracy is best, and the life in harmony therewith ; let not desire 
for another polity take hold of you, but cherish this one, and 
having the laws as your o all things according to 
them; for it suffices to have God for your ruler’ (Ant. iv. 
viii. 1 Later on he explains Samuel's grief at the people's 
demand for a by his hatred of kings and conviction that an 
aristocracy is Divine, and that it makes thoge happy who have 
it for their form of polity (Ant. vi. ili. 8). Once more, of the 
Return from Exile he writes that those who then settled in 
Jerusalem adopted ‘an aristocratic constitution with an 
oligarchy, for,’ he adds, ‘the chief priests were at the head of 
affairs till the descendants of the Hasmonsan became : 
(Ant. x1. iv. 8). See, further, art. Reuicion or Israsu, 0. iii. 1. 


It is to be observed that Josephus lays no stress 
on the ‘ holiness,’ either official or personal, of the 
ruling class, as he would have done if he had held 
the view attributed to him by Wellhausen; and in 
the last passage cited he even distinguishes the ‘ oli- 
perchy ’ of priests from that ‘ari ” which 

e regards as so desirable. It appears that for 
him the theocratic character of the system lay, not 
in its formal institutions but in the fact that they 
were of a kind to throw much on the people them- 
selves. There was no excessively eminent human 
personage to intercept the regards that should be 
turned on God alone. Men were to submit to the 


exalted. In the OT itself we have evidence that 
in other instances also the tribal or national god 
was eopetaed as the king of the tribe or nation. 
In early times it was the specific duty of the 
chieftain or king to lead in war, so that the notion 
of chieftainship or kingship is itself involved in the 
belief implied in the language of Jephthab (Jg 11™ 
that the god fought for his people, and won an 

held the territories in which they dwelt (cf. 18 
26%, Ru 1'*-, and the phrase in Is 10% ‘the king- 
doms of the idols’). For evidence from other 
sources, see W. R. Smith, RS? 66f. 

(b) The view attributed to Gideon and to Samuel 
that the establishment of an earthly kingship implied 
disloyalty to Jehovah.—In two ges in OT the 
proposal to establish an srwenn Cape hd is treated 
as an infringement of Jehovah’s rights, Jg 8* and 
188 with 124. It will be necessary that we should 
discuss briefly the historical value of these notices. 
And, first, a few words as to the documents. 

There is a large amount of agreement among critics t the 
effect that in the Book of Judges the work may be traced of a 
compiler of the age of Deuteronomy, t.6. the latter period of the 
Jewish kingdom, who has provided a framework into which he 
has fitted narratives, and perhaps a collection of narratives, of 
an earlier age. Some touches, also, are assigned to a post-exilic 
editor. The question whether Gideon's refusal of the kingship 
is a trait introduced by one of the later hands will have to 
be considered in connexion with the similar view of human 
monarchy sypesrtg in 1 Samuel. In the portion of that book 
which tes to the choice of Saul, two accounts are combined 
which give distinct, and in some respects differing, views of the 
transaction. That one in which the desire for a king is repre 
sented as an act of disloyalty to Jehovah is generally regarded 
as the later of thetwo. W usen refers it, chietly because of 
its attitude on this point, to the exilic or post-exilic time, when 
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the monarchy had been overthrown and the government was in 
the hands of the chief priests ( omena, Eng. tr. pp. 249, 
253-6, and 8rd German ed. i. pp. 260, 265-8). The statement in 
regard to Gideon in Jy & he necessarily supposes to have been 
introduced at the same period (td. pa tr. P- 239, and 8rd Germ. 
ed. p. 249). Other competent critics, however, point out 
marked affinities between the document embodied in 1 Samuel, 
which is now in question, and E of the Pentateuch (Budde, 
ZATW p. 280f.; Driver, ae 177f.); and in the connexion 
of this document with the Northern Kingdom is to be found, 


loc., and BKinilett. lixf.). we must choose between these 
views, the latter is certainly the more reasonable. It is a pure 
figment of the imagination, and op to all the evidence 
which we possess, to suppose that, under the constitution estab- 
lished after the Exile, men learned to depreciate the monarchy. 
On the contrary, we know that the hope of its restoration was 
still cherished ; and, although there was a period in which this 
hope died down, there is no sign that any other ideal was 
formed of a nature to exclude it. Indeed, if such had been the 
case, its revival, without deny ine any trace of a le between 
it and other aspirations, would have been well-nigh impossible. 
There were, on the other hand, no sacred associations with any 
one of the successive dynasties in the Northern Kingdom, and 
prophets had been brought into far more frequent and sterner 
conflict with individual kings. It would be more conceivable 
that here religious men should have become convinced of an 
inherent incompatibility between human and Divine sovereignty. 
But svidene ig bie . that nh wee ne reg un Hos 1310 
no opposition to kingship on principle regard 
to Hos 10°, see G. A. Smith in Expositor’s Bible, p. 288, n. 1.) “ 
_ The admission that the narrative of Gideon’s 
judgeship may not have been committed to writing 
till long after the events, and that the document 
used in 1 Samuel with which we are concerned may 
probably have been composed in the latter part of 
the 9th or even in the 8th cent. B.c. (on date of E, 
see Driver, LOT® p. 123), does not make it unsuit- 
able for us to ask whether the view respecting the 
institution of monarchy which is found in them 


may not be due to a sound tradition. That view | 


does not seem to be out of harmony with the 
character of the early age to which the narratives 
refer, and with natural tendencies of the human 
mind. And its appearance merely in two isolated 
instances, which cannot be shown to have anythin 

in common with the experience and feeling o 
better known periods of Israelite history, is suffi- 
cient to suggest that it is a survival. We do not 
indeed know of the existence outside of Israel of 
the same view. But it would surely be quite in 
accordance with the relations supposed to exist 
between the god and his worshippers (see W. R. 
Smith, RS, Lect. 2) that a tribe or group of tribes 
which adhered to its primitive organization, or 
want of organization, should insist that its god was 
its king, contrasting itself in this respect with 
neighbouring nations that had adopted monarchy ; 
or even that the notion of the permanent chiefshi 

or kingship of the god should have been evolve 

before that of permanent human kingship. And, 
when a movement arose to substitute a monarchy 
for the older and looser constitution of society, it 
would be natural that in some quarters it should 
meet with opposition from a spirit of conservatism, 
which would call religious beliefs to its aid. We 
shall, moreover, be justified in re ing the fact 
that we have an example of this in Israel, though 
not elsewhere, as due to a peculiar intensity of 
religious feeling and faithfulness to the God whom 


they acknowledged, by which not the whole le 
but individuals amongst them were already is- 
tinguished. 

(c) The T subsequent to the establishment 


of the Monarchy. — But while there is reason to 
think that belief in Jehovah’s kingship over Israel 
existed before the bi turred establishment of an 
earthly monarchy, and that it afforded a ground 
with some for objecting to this institution, the 
sense of the Divine sovereignty over Israel was not 
in the event impaired by this change of national 
polity. Itisa mistake to speak of the transition 
to this new period as ‘the close of the Theocracy’ 
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(so Stanley does, Jewish Church, Lect. 18 init.). 
The same work in which the document that de- 
scribes resistance to the introduction of evs ta 
is embedded, has in its second book set forth 
Jehovah’s covenant with David and his descendants 
in terms which virtually make the reigning prince 
of this house the earthly vicegerent and representa- 
tive of the heavenly King, under whose control jie 
still remains (2S 7}"!7). Some other passages, whic 
show how the relation of the king to God wus 
regarded, are 2 K 11" 234, Ps 89”, Neh 13%, and 
even as to the Northern Kingdom 1 K 14'*. In 
Dt 17+ we have ‘the law of the kingdom’ set 
forth in subjection to the principle of the Theocracy 
(cf. Driver, LOT® p. 92). The remarkable expres- 
sion in 2 Ch 138 should also be particularly noticed : 
—‘the kingdom of Jehovah in the hand of the 
sons of David’; the lateness of the work in which 
it occurs makes it the more important. The use 
of the title King for God belongs especially to thie 
Prophets and Psalms. Some instances in which 
God is called King of Israel, or in which His being 
so is most directly implied, are of the times of the 
Monarchy or the first part of the Exile, and occur 
in writers to whom, beyond question, the Divine 
sanctions of the earthly kingdom were no un- 
familiar thought (Zeph 3%, Ps 48? 89'§ (AV and 
RVm], Is. 33%, Jer 8"). Passages of a later date 
are Is 43'5 448, It is to be added that, where God 
is spoken of simply as King, or as King over all 
the earth, the special relation of Israel to God may 
be, and in some cases certainly is, present to the 
writer’s mind, the thought being that Jehovah, 
who has made Zion His favoured seat, from His 
capital exercises a world-wide dominion (Zec 
14% 16-17, Jer 10° 4815 51%, Ps 95° 98° 145'). Where 
individuals with special devotion address as 
their King, it is impossible to say always whether 
they held that the privilege and the power to do 
so were consequences of their membership in the 
chosen people; but sometimes they seem to have 
recognized this (Ps 5? 444 68% 74)°), 

In conclusion, we may say that if we are to be 
guided by OT thought and language, as assuredly 
we ought to be, in determining the meaning to be 
given to the term theocracy, it must be employed 
to designate, not any one of the forms of govern- 
ment under which the Israelites lived, but a great 
conviction. It will describ: the faith that God 
exercised a special and effective rule over Israel by 
blessings, punishments, deliverances, by prophets, 
whom Me sent to instruct them, and the visita- 
tions of His providence, throughout all the stages 
of their chequered history. And in that Kingdom 
of Heaven, of which our Lord spake so much, the 
Theocracy found its enlargement and fulfilment. 

V. H. STANTON. 
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Introduction. : 
i. Patristic and other evidence of existence, 
1. Jerome, 
z Behe ne! ding Hegesi » 
usebius udin us 
¢ Origen. 


4. Clement of Alexandria, an 

&. Muratorian Canon (silent), Irensus, Papias, Ignatius. 

6. Nicephorus, and a minuscule codex of 9th or 10¢h 
t. 


cen 

fi. "Extant fragments. 

iii, Theories of origin and character. 
iterature. 


Introduction. —Under the designation ‘accord- 
ing to the Hebrews’ several Church Fathers, from 
the 2nd to the 5th cent., speak of a Gospel which 
existed in their day, though to Greek - speaking 
Christians known but vaguely, if at all. Many 
of the statements made with regard to it are of 
ambiguous meaning, as if the writers themselves 
were but imperfectly acquainted with the subject ; 
and hence it is little wonder if the most divergent 
theories have been held about it. Was the Gospel 
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according to the Hebrews a particular book, or was 
it a type of tradition which was embodied in several 
different books? Did it exist in Greek as well as in 
a Semitic tongue? and was the Hebrew a transla- 
tion from Greek, or the original? Was it a source 
of the canonical Gospels or derived from them, or 

uite independent of, and parallel to, them? In 
the absence of any certain answer to these ques- 
tions, some of which may never be finally disposed 
of, the Gospel according to the Hebrews has been 
made to fill a place in connexion with each succes- 
sive theory of the origin of the Gospels; some, as 
Lessing, and more recently Hilgenfeld, regardin 
it as the primary root of the whole of the Gos 
literature; the Tiibin school seeing in it the 
earliest written expression of the Jewish-Christian 
position ; while others hold that it was never im- 
portant, and that, while it may have contained 
some true reminiscences, its tradition on the whole 
was secondary and derived. Recent discussions, 
however, by Hilgenfeld,* Zahn,t Handmann, t 
Harnack,§ and Nicholson,|| have rendered the 
subject less shadowy. While there is still much 
difference of opinion on special points, the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews is coming into view as 
it actually existed in the early centuries. 

i. PATRISTIC AND OTHER EVIDENCE OF EXIST- 
ENCE.—1l. More facta are to be learned on the 
subject from Jerome than from any other Father ; 
and it is best to begin with what he tells us, re- 
ferring afterwards to the statements before him 
and rhim. What is here said about Jerome 
is based on the admirable discussion by Zahn, in 
which the passages are collected. 

Jerome went twice to the East. He lived 374- 
$79 a hermit life at Chalcis in Northern Syria, and 
in 385 he was at Antioch on his way to Palestine, 
to spend the rest of his life in the monastery he 
founded at Bethlehem. . He was much in contact 
with Syrian Christians, who helped him to learn 
Hebrew, and told him many interesting things. 
In particular, he gathered from them much informa- 
tion as to the Gospel they used. This he describes 
by various phrases which at first sight seem some- 
what inconsistent with each other. At one time 
he calls it ‘the Hebrew Gospel’; at others, and 
most frequently, ‘the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews’ (juxta or secundum Hebraos). These 
words may be a description, not a title, and do not 
of themselves require us to think of a written 
work ; they might refer to the Evangelical tradi- 
tion current in the East, which might exist in 
more than one form. Jerome frequently says that 
the Nazarenes use this Gospel, or are in the habit 
of reading it. If the ‘Nazarenes’ of Jerome were 
a particular sect, their Gospel would be a particular 
book. But the name is more probably, in most of 
the passages where he uses it, a general one for the 
Jewish Christians of the East ; so that the Gospel 
they used might have various forms. In one pas- 
sage (ad Mt 12*; No. 89) Jerome says the Nazarenes 
and the Ebionites used this Gospel. Here he must 
be held to be speaking very loosely. There were 
Ebionites who were, to the eye of the Churchman, 
heretics, and they had a Gospel of heretical] ten- 
dency of which ments are preserved, though not 
by Jerome. But the term ‘ Ebionite’ was also used 
as a general designation of the Christians of Pales- 
tine who kept up a Jewish form of belief in Christ. 
It is not therefore to be inferred from this expres- 
sion of Jerome that he identified the heretical 


* dr orwale Can. Rec., Fasc. 1. Evangeliorum sec. Hebreos, 
etc., 1884. 

¢ Geschichte des NT Kamons, ii. 642-728. 

H Gertnotere, it eel 

A he Tal according to the Hebrewe, 1879. 

q The numbering of toe Fragments in this article is that of 
Preuschen’s Antilegomena. 
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Gospel of the Ebionites with that according to the 
Hebrews, which he does not elsewhere regard as 
heretical. More probably he is guilty of a con- 
fusion, and adds the Ebionites to the Nazarenes, 
though the two were identical: if this is so, his 
expression need not point to more than one book. 
But all doubts as to what he means by his ‘ Gospel 
according to the Hebrews’ are set at rest by his 
other statements. In his de Viris Illustribus (1i. 3) 
of the year 392 he speaks of a book which existed 
at that day in the library at Csesarea, which the 
martyr Pamphilus took such pains to form; and he 
says that the Nazarenes at Bercea (Aleppo) showed 
him the same work, and allowed him to copy it 
(No. 2). Here we come to another puzzle. In this 
ge he calls the book, of which he knew two 
copies, tpsum Hebraicum, ‘the original Hebrew.’ 
Now, he is speaking in this passage of the Gospel 
according to Matthew, so that he appears to think 
like Cureton in later days, that what he had co ied 
out was the original Hebrew of Matthew, of which 
the canonical First Gospel in Greek was a transla- 
tion. In his commentary on Mt 124 (the p 
cited above) he says that the Gospel used by the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites was called by many ‘the 
eueine! of Matthew’ (Mattheiauthenticum). And 
in his work against the Pelagians he speaks of ‘ the 
pose! according to the Hebrews, which is written 
in the Chaldwan and Syrian tongue [#.e. Aramaic, 
ef. Zahn, p. 659. It is Chaldaic as appearing in 
the OT, Syriac as a living language), but in Hebrew 
letters, which the Nazarenes use to this day; ac- 
cording to the Apostles, or, as many are of opinion, 
according to Matthew, which has a place in the 
library at Ceesarea (No. 3).’ And this book, he tells 
us, he had translated into Greek and Latin. To 
these translations of his own he frequently refers. 
There can be no doubt that he made them ; there is 
evidence, indeed, that they occasioned some little 
scandal in the Church, and were regarded as an 
indiscretion on his part, as if he had sought to add 
a fifth Gospel to the sacred four acknowledged by 
the Church. 

There are many difficulties and confusions in 
Jerome’s statements on this subject, but the fol- 
lowing facts clearly appear from them :—1l. The 
Christians of Syria used in the 4th cent. a Gospel 
in Aramaic, written in the square Hebrew char- 
acter, and not identical with any of those in the 
Canon. 2. There was great uncertainty as to the 
origin of this work. Many held it to be the origi- 
nal work of the Apostle Matthew. Some identified 
it with the Gospel of the Twelve Apostles, the 
sarang fragments of which, not Pteg bie by 
Jerome but by others, show it to have been a 
different work (see Harnack, C i, ii. 627). 
Those who knew little about it could say that it 
was used by the heretical Ebionites as well as by 
the ordinary Oriental Christians. 3. It was un- 
known at this period in the West; Jerome knew 
of no Greek or Latin version of it ; his designation 
of it ‘ according to the Hebrews’ indicates its circle 
of readers; it was used by Hebrew-s ing Chris- 
tians, not by others. 4. The identification with 
the Apostle Matthew shows that it resembled our 
First Gospel more than the others; yet Jerome 
knew that it was in many respects different from 
the canonical Matthew, else he need not have 
sare ee a | 

rom L£piphanius, Jerome’s contem ; 
who also spent part of his life in the East, ay have 
various statements as to the Gospel used in Pales- 
tine, and on the whole a confirmation of the facts 
obtained from Jerome. It is from Epiphanius that 
we derive our fragments of the Gospel according to 
the Ebionites. He tells us that that Gospel began 
with John the Baptist, without any genealogy or 
story of the Infancy, and ar the eafly Dooetics, 
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Cerinthus and Carpocrates, had used it. Tlie frag- 
ments show an ascetic tendency, and in one of 
them there is an account of the baptism of the Lord 

unite different from that in the Gospel ‘sec. Hebr.’ 
Nicholson, however, prints them as part of the same 
book ; for which he can allege the passage of Jerome 
given above, and also a statement of Epiphanius, 
who says that the Ebionites called this Gospel 
‘according to the Hebrews,’ and that it was the 
Hebrew Matthew. The latter statement the ex- 
tracts plainly disprove; and if we add to it the 
statement made by the sane Father, that Tatian’s 
Diatessaron was called by many ‘according to 
Matthew,’ we have some measure of the confusion 
which, in this Father’s mind at least, rested on 
the whole subject. As to the Nazarenes, whom he 
treats as another set of heretics, but in his descrip- 
tion of whom we may recognize the features of thie 
ordinary Jewish Christian of the East who cherished 
the Law as well as the Gospel, Epiphanius says 
they have a ‘very full Matthew in Hebrew.’ 
This book, however, he has never seen; he cannot 
oven tell whether or not it opened with a gene- 
alovy. 

3. The work with which Jerome made such close 
acquaintance was known to Fathers of the two 
centuries before him; some of the extant frag- 
ments are found in their writings, and we find 
them considering how much authority is to be 
allowed to a Gospel which, though not recognized 
by the Church, was not suppressed, but in some 
quarters warmly cherished. Eusebius, who lived 
half a century before Jerome, and was much in- 
terested in the question of the books to be adopted 
by the Church, quotes several times ‘the Gospel 
which has reached us in Hebrew characters,’ or 
‘the Gospel which is with the Jews in the Hebrew 
language.’ He does not speak of any translation 
of 1t into Greek, and we do not know how he got 
the Greek versions he gives us. In his famous list 
of the New Testament Scriptures (HZ iii. 25) he 
pct ‘sec. Hebr.’ a place, not among the acknow- 
edged books of the Church, but among the Anti- 
legomena, the books which are accepted in some 

uarters of the Church but not generally, such as 
the Shepherd of Hermas, the Teaching of the 
Apostles, and, in the view of some, the Johannine 
Apocalypse. ‘In this class,’ he says, ‘some count 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, which is 
most used by those of the Hebrews who have ac- 
cepted Christ’ (¢@ puddrwra “ESpalwy ol rdxy Xpiordp 
wapadetduevos xalpovory), Harnack sees in these 
words an implied statement that there were 
re hie iin gnats as well as Hebrew-speaking Chris- 
tians who ‘ised this Gospel, and holds them to 
prove the existence in Eusebius’ day of a Greek 
translation, which had disappeared when Jerome 
wrote. But the uddora may be taken with ¢ rather 
than with ‘Efpalw», and may indicate that the 
Christians of Syria clung to this Gospel more than 
to the Diatessaron or any other Syriac translation. 
Similarly, Eusebius says (iii. 27) that ‘sec. Hebr.’ 
was by the better set of Ebionites, é.c. by the 
Christians of Syria who kept up their attachment 
to the Law, as their only Gospel: ‘by the others 
they set small store.’ Eusebius, then, respects the 
practice of the Jewish Christians in using a Gospel 
which had come down to them in their own tongue ; 
but a work of such limited circulation could not be 
tuken to belong to the accepted collection of the 
Church. He nowhere identities it with the Hebrew 
of Matthew, though he does speak of that work, in 
which early tradition firmly believed, when he says 
(v.'") that Panteenus found in India the Gospel of 
Matthew in Hebrew, which had been carried there 
by the Apostle Bartholomew. What he knew of 
‘sec. Hebr.’ is all in the direction of the ditference 
of that work from Matthew, not of their similarity. 


In a statement about Hegesi , who travelled 
from the East to Rome in the latter half of the 2nd 
cent., he tells us that that Father wrote a book of 
Memoirs, in which he gave extracts from the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews and the Syriac, translat- 
ing them himself. Whatever may be the precise 
meaning of this, whether it credits Hegesippus with 
using two Gospels of Semitic languaye or only on 
it shows Eusebius to have considered ‘sec. Hebr. 
to have been in the possession of the Christians of 
the East from a very early period. 

4, Going back more than a century to Clement 
and Origen, with whom, as is well known, the 
Canon of Christian Scriptures was only emergi 
into definite form, we tind ‘sec. Hebr.’ in the posi- 
tion of a well-known book, which, while it may not 
rank as Scripture,—yet in one passage of Clement 
(see below) 1t almost seems to do s0,—is treated 
with respect, and regarded as a possible source of 
genuine information as to the Goxpel narrative 
and teaching... Of Origen, Jerome tells us that he 
frequently used this Gospel ; and there are three 

ges in the works of the great commentator 
in which he is seen todo so. He furnishes two of 
the extant fragments, introducing one of them 
(Jn 2}2) with the words: ‘If any one gives credence 
to the Gospel according to the Hebrews, where the 
Saviour Himself says’ (No. 5a), and saying of 
another (Mt 19"), ‘It is written in a certain Gospel 
which is called ‘‘ according to the Hebrews,” if at 
least any one choose to accept it not in the way of 
authority, yet (this phrase is thought by Zahn to be 
a gloss) for the bringing out of the question before 
us’(No. 11). Origen, then, who firmly believes that 
the Church had only four Gospels (Hom. in Lue. 1) 
knows of another to which some attach value, an 
he does not condemn that work as either heretical 
or absurd, but leaves it open to those who are so 
inclined to accept its statements, and regards them 
himself with great interest. 

With regard to Origen’s predecessor, Clement, 
we have the one fact that he twice quotes a saying 
from ‘sec. Hebr.,’ on one occasion (Strom. ii. 9. 45) 
introducing it with ‘So also in the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews it is written’ (No. 24); where 
the phrase ‘it is written,’ the ordinary formula for 

uutation from Scripture, is held by some to in- 
dicate that he regarded ‘sec. Hebr.’ in that light. 
But with Clement the Canon is not a very definite 
quantity ; he names as Scripture a number of 
books which, according to Eusebins (vi. 14, 1), he 
does not seem to have held to belong to the NT. 
That Origen and Clement had ‘sec, Hebr.’ in a 
Greek translation is asserted by Harnack ; but he 
does not succeed in accounting for the disappear- 
ance of such a version, if there was one, before the 
time of Jerome; and both Fathers were in a posi- 
tion to quote from a work in Aramaic. 

5. It is not necessary to go further back. The 
Muratorian Canon, drawn up at Rome in the last 

uarter of the 2nd cent., does not name our Gospel. 

reneus, writing in the West some time after, 
knows that there are Christians, whom he calls 
Ebionites, who use only the Gospel of Matthew, 
and repudiate the Apostle Paul as an apostate 
from the Law. He shows no knowledge of the 
Gospel ‘sec. Hebr.,’ and his statement may be 
understood as a vague reflexion in the West of the 
fact that there were believers in Christ in the East 
who used only one Gospel and connected it, in the 
way we have seen, with the name of the Apostle 
Matthew. Of Papias, first author, so far as we can 
discern, of the statement that Matthew had written 
a Gospel-work in Hebrew, Eusebius tells us that he 
had the story of the woman accused to the Lord of 
many sins—a story which Eusebius says ‘sec. Hebr.’ 
also contained (No. 23). He does not say that Papias 
derived it from that source. Finally, 1t is a very 
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curious circumstance that Jgnatius, in the ear] 

part of the 2nd cent., quotes the narrative in whic 

the risen Christ summons His disciples to satisfy 
themselves that He is ‘not a bodiless spirit’ (No. 
19). Eusebius, who knew our Gospel, declares that 
he does not know from what source Ignatius de- 
rived this ; and to conclude, as Harnack does, that 
Iynatius knew ‘sec. Hebr.,’ seems scarcely neces- 


sary. 

6. The history of our Gospel after Jerome trans- 
lated it is soon told. In a Stichometry, or list of 
the books of Scripture with the number of lines in 
each, appended to a copy of the chronography of 
Nicephorus, Patriarch of Constantinople 806-813, 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews is named 
among the Antilegomena of the NT. It is in 
company here with the A ypse of John, the 
Apocalypse of Peter, and the Epistle of Barnabas. 
Good reasons have been given for thinking that 
the copy containing this list originated, not at 
Constantinople but at Jerusalem, and that the 
list was drawn up in Palestine. It may have been 
a century or two old when the MS was written ; 
and thus we are given to know that though the 
Canon of the Church prevailed in Jerusalem as 
well as elsewhere, yet the work which had once 
been the only Gospel of the Christians of the East 
was still held in affection there, and read, if not in 
Church, yet privately. Its appearance on this list 
shows that it was in Greek when the list was made. 
And we may sup that it was Jerome's transla- 
tion which was thus half canonized. The Sticho- 
metry informs us how large a book our ig te was, 
and how it com in t t with those of 
the Canon. ‘Sec. Hebr.’ had lines; it was 
longer than Mark, which bad 2000, but shorter than 
Matthew, which had 2500. 

The last fact of the external history of our 
Gospel is derived from a minuscule c of the 
First and Second canonical Gospels, which dates 
from the 9th or 10th cent., and was brought by 
Tischendorf from the East to St. Petersburg. The 
Gospel according to Matthew is said in it to have 
been taken from old copies at Jerusalem. There 
are four marginal notes on Matthew, giving 
readings from rd "Iovdasxée; and one of these 
jbo with matter cee by Jerome from the 

ospel according to the Hebrews. We thus learn 
that that work was extant in Greek, and was a 
matter of interest in the East up to the time when 
this copy was made, and probably some time after. 
It is open to us to believe, with Zahn, that here also 
we are on the track of Jerome’s Greek translation. 
From this point the Gospel according to the He- 
brews is lost, and, till the book itself turns up in 
some corner in the East, we are left for our know- 
ledge of it to the shadowy history which has been 
traced, and to what may be learned from the 
scanty fragments which are preserved. 

ii. EXTANT FRAGMENTS. —The fragments are 
24 in number. are collected in a very 
convenient form in Preuschen’s Antilegomena 
espe 1901), the passages in which they occur 

ing also given; and also in Nestle’s Novi Testa- 
ments Grecs Supplementwm (Leipzig, 1896) ; also in 
Nicholson, Zahn, and Handmann. They are vari- 
ous in their nature—some being linguistic, stating 
a different word, phrase, or name which stood in 
our Gospel ; while some give a piece of narrative 
of a different tenor from that in the canonical 
Gospels, or additional to what they supply. A 
few give isolated utterances of the Lord not found 
in our New Testament. The ents show 
“hat the contained the baptism of Jesus 
by John, a piece which may be connected with 
elther the Transfiguration or the Temptation, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the story of the man with the 
withered hand, the confession of Peter, the piece 
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about forgiving seven times, the interview with the 
rich young man, the triumphal entry, the impeach- 
ment of the Pharisees, the parable of the Talents, 
Peter’s denial, Barabbas, a catastrophe in the 
temple at the crucifixion, two appearances of the 
risen Lord ; to which is to be added the story of 
the woman accused of many sins. That the nar. 
rative proceeded after the same scheme as our 
Matthew cannot be proved or even shown to be 

robable; some narratives are fuller than in that 

ospel, and some additional to it; yet the work 
was considerably shorter than Matthew. A Gospel 
for the use of Hebrews would probably contain 
a genealogy, though on this point Epiphanius 
confesses ignorance ; it might also have a narra- 
tive of the Infancy, though the evidence on this 
point is not conclusive. 

The linguistic variations have been thought by 
many scholars to show that ‘sec. Hebr.’ was a 
translation from Greek; but recent writers take 
a different view, and hold our Gospel to give valu- 
able corrections of the Greek Gospels of the Church, 
and to show an earlier tradition. Thus its read- 
ing Bethlehem Juda is better than Bethlehem of 
Judea in Matthew, pointing to the district, not 
the country ; and when Barabbas is explained to 
mean ‘the son of their Master’ (Jerome; No. 16), 
we remember Origen’s statement, that the name of 
this person was Jesus, and see that our Gospel may 
have been right in taking Barabbas, not as a 
name but as a title. Origen also says that the 
word is to be translated ‘son of the teacher.’ In 
the Lord’s Prayer the fifth petition ran, ‘Give us 
this day to-morrow’s bread’ (No. 7). Here it has 
been held that the Aramaic mahar was a trans- 
lation of ériovccos, taken as derived from % érwidca, 
‘the coming day.’ But the converse ees 
ércodovos. ma a translation of 7 (see 
Lightfoot, Fresh Revision, App. I. 195): in this 
prayer as originally given only very simple terms 
would be employed, which can scarcely be said of 
éxcotocos if derived from ov’cla, and denoting ‘ neces- 
sary,’ or (as Jerome) ‘ supersubstantial.’ To-day’s 
work is done among simple people for the bread 
of to-morrow, and the prayer in this form might 
accompany the work without implying the anxiety 
forbidden in Mt 67, 

The narrative pieces are of extreme interest. 

No. 8: ‘ Behold, the Lurd’s mother and brothers 
said to him, John the Baptist is baptizing for 
remission of sins; let us go and be bapticed by 
him. But he said to them, What sin have I done 
that I should go and be baptized by him; unless 
perhaps what I have now satd 1s ignorance?’ Here 
the title ‘Lord’ applied to Christ, and that of ‘the 
Baptist,’ belong to a time when the tradition was 
already formed; but the revelation of Christ’s 
family circumstances at an early time, and the 
words He utters, appear such as could not have 
been invented. The absence of any consciousness 
of sin, and at the same time the attitude of 
humility, agree with all we know of His early 
life; but, as we see from Mk 10" with its parallels, 
the tradition tended to discard Hisself-depreciation. 
Mt 3% shows that reflexion early took place on the 
meaning of Jesus’ baptism by John. 

No. 4. The Baptism: ‘/¢ came to when the 
Lord had ascended out of the water, the whole foun- 
tain of the Holy Spirit came down and rested upon 
him, and said to him, My son, in all the prophets I 
was looking for thee, that thou shouldest come, and 
that I should rest in thee. For thou art my rest ; 
thou art my firstborn son, who reignest to eternity.’ 
Here more distinctly than in any of the canonical 
Gospels the baptism is the act by which Jesus is 
made! acquainted with His destiny to bring about 
the highest revelation of God. e dove is not 
mentioned; the Holy Spirit itself descends on 
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Him. The heavenly voice is that not of the 
Father but of the Spirit, afterwards spoken of 
as feminine, and is addressed as in Mark, not to 
the bystanders or to John but to Jesus Himself. 
The Spirit is to dwell with Him, not as in the 
prophets occasionally and provisionally, but in 
ull and ultimate manner; He is firstborn of the 
Spirit, and is to have an endless reign. This 
passage also can scarcely be thought to be in- 
vented. It has the appearance, like the next 
extract, of a communication made by Jesus Him- 
self to His intimate friends, and setting forth His 
experience, as does also that of the Temptation, 
in a symbolic narrative. 

No. 5. The Flight to Mount Tabor: ‘ The Holy 
Spirit, my mother, took me just now by one of my 
hairs, and carried me away to the great Mount 
Tabor.’ This extract occurs 5 times in Origen and 
Jerome; it must have made a great impression. 
Jesus are to be telling of an experience He 
has just had ; it seems scarcely possible to connect 
it with either the Temptation or the Transfigura- 
tion, though early tradition held Tabor to be the 
scene of the latter : Jesus has been carried off, not 
as in the former by the devil, or as in the latter 
with any companions. The Holy Spirit, the Heb. 
word for which (97) is usually feminine, has taken 
Him (cf. Ezk 8*, Bel and the Dragon v.™) for some 
communication which He alone is to hear. 

No. 7. The man with the withered hand (Mt 
12*-'3) is in this Gospel said to be a builder, and 
to entreat help in such words as these: ‘J was a 
builder, seeking my living with my hands ; I pray 
thee, Jesus, restore to me my health, that I may not 
basely beg my bread.’ The R.C. commentator 
Stapula states, when dealing with this story in 
Matthew, that the man with the withered hand 
made a strong appeal to Jesus’ compassion ; 
accepting this as a fact from Jerome citing this 
Gospel. The story reads awkwardly without 
this feature; in its absence the energy of Jesus 
appears to be called forth by His indignation 
against the Pharisees, or by the desire to establish 
the view that cures may be wrought on the 
Sabbath : neither alternative is very satisfactory. 

The simple freedom which is apparent in these 
narratives meets us also in the Christophanies 
recorded in the Gospel. In one of them (No. 18) 
we are told how ‘the Lord after handing over the 
linen cloth to the servant of the high priest (the 
ruard at the tomb is accordingly not Roman but 

ewish), went to James and appeared to him (cf. 
1 Co 15’) ; for James had sworn that he would eat 
no bread from the hour at which the Lord had 
drunk the cun (of death), till he should see him 
fdas ss aa rom those who are asleep. .. . Bring, 
the Lord says, a table and bread.’... And then it 
goes on: ‘ He took bread, and blessed, and broke it, 
_and gave tt to James the Just, and said to him: 
My brother, eat thy bread, for the Son of Man is 
risen from those who are asleep.” Here, as in the 
former pieces, the embellishing touches of a later 
time are unmistakable, while the tradition itself 
has a look of originality, and is independent of 
our NT. 

The narratives from the ministry also present 
surprising variations from those of our NT, as 
when we hear the Lord (No. 11) addressing the 
second rich man with the exhortation to part with 
his possessions, and showing him that he has not 
kept the Law, since there are people dying of 
hunger about his gates and no supplies are sent 
them out of his well-furnished house. The 
parable of the Talents (No. 14) had three types 
of service, not only two as in our NT, and the 
hard sentence was directed not to him who hid his 
lord’s talent in the earth, but to the servant who 
had devoured his lord’s substance with harlots 


and flute- players. It was not the veil of the 
temple that was rent at the Crucifixion, but the 
lintel (No. 17), a stone of immense size, that was 
broken in two; in which, however we may compare 
the two physical facts, we see at least a different 
symbolism. 

We find, lastly, a number of sayings of the Lord 
not recorded in the canonical Gospels, but which 
are accepted by scholars as not unfit to stand with 
those formerly known tous. It is reckoned amon 
the greatest crimes ‘ thrt one should have saddene 
the spirit of his brother’ (No. 20). ‘ Never be glad 
but when you have looked upon your brother wm 
charity’ (No. 21). The following is more difficult : 
‘I will choose for myself the well-pleasing ; the well- 
pleasing are those whom my Father in heaven gave 
me’ (No. 22; from a work of Eusebius in Syriac; 
the translation is disputed ; cf. below, p. 346*). 
Could this come from the same mouth which said, 
‘I came not to call the righteous, but sinners’? 
It speaks at least of a more Jewish colouring in 
this tradition. Yet the same Gospel contained the 
story of the woman accused to the Lord of man 
sins, which, whether parallel to Jn 8!" or to L 
7%, or a different story, must have had a lesson 
of compassion for human infirmity. 

iil, TTHEORIES OF ORIGIN AND CHARACTER.— 
From these extracts, reminding him now of one 
of the Gospels of the NT and now of another, and 
in some cases appearing to add to what these 
Gospels give, the reader will readily see what 
questions are here suggested to scholarship. That 
‘sec. Hebr.’ was a translation from Greek into 
Aramaic, drawing its information from the can- 
onical Gospels, mostly, no doubt, from Matthew, 
but also from ‘Luke, has now ceased to be believed. 
If, however, Matthew wrote a Gospel-work in 
Hebrew, as Papias declares and as early Christen- 
dom believed, our Gospel may be related to that 
Apostolic work. This is held by Hilgenfeld, 
Nicholson, and Zahn, in different ways. Hilgen- 
feld, as the principal opponent of the now pre- 
vailing view of the priority of Mark to Matthew, 
is naturally led to claim for ‘sec. Hebr.,’ which 
agreed on the whole with Matthew, but was more 
Jewish and less universalistic, a very early and 
independent position. He considers ‘sec. Hebr.’ 
to be the work of Matthew of which Papias speaks, 
and to be the earliest Gospel, from which the 
study of the Gospels must set out as its point of 
Archimedes. Nicholson, in a book full of learn- 
ing and of interest, concludes that ‘ Matthew,’ 
not necessarily the Apostle, wrote both ‘sec. 
Hebr.’ and canonical Matthew, the latter of 
which may have been translated from Aramaic, 
and was probably first produced. This would be 
another instance in the NT of an author who 
wrote two versions of his book, both of which got 
into circulation. Zahn considers that Matthew 
wrote, as Papias says, in Hebrew, and that ‘sec. 
Hebr.’ followed him, but was written in a broader 
and more popular style (as some of the fragments 
show), which caused the original Matthew to dis- 
appear before it. It follows that on points of 
language the non-canonical Gospel, being nearer 
Matthew’s original than the canonical, 1s more 
correct, but that its tradition is derived from 
Matthew, and is to be regarded as secondary. | 

The present state of opinion as to the origin of 
the Synoptic Gospels is i arrige to the views of 
these scholars, and none of them has found fol- 
lowers on this subject. If, as is now generally 
believed, the sources of Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
alike were Greek; and if Matthew, as appears to 
many to be capable of demonstration, composed 
his Gospel with Mark before him, and another 
work, also Greek, before him from which Luke 
also drew, then any Aramaic work Matthew used 
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must have been subsidiary to his main sources. 
That canonical Matthew was originally composed 
in Greek, not translated, is not now questioned. 

The position, accordingly, is that we know the 
Gospel tradition to have been put into Greek by 
A.D. 70, when attempts were made to construct out 
of it continuous Gospels for the use of Christians. 
These underwent various modifications, the textual 
critics assure us, after they were written, and 
tended to become always more dignified, more 
intelligible to men of all lands, and to part with 
any features they might have at first of too great 
naiveté and simplicity. But the tradition, though 
translated into Greek, continued to exist in its 
original Aramaic; and it is no matter of wonder 
if it was seen in course of time to be different in 
some respects from that of the Church, if it re- 
mained more Jewish, more particular, and in many 
instances more realistic and quaint. Zahn ex- 
plains these features of ‘sec. Hebr.’ as due to the 
exuberance of a popular preacher, and therefore 
quite secondary; but they ey also be explained 
as signs of an earlier stage of the tradition which, 
while the Church outgrew it, survived among ‘ the 
Hebrews.’ 

The date of the work Jerome translated cannot 
be fixed with any precision. Papias may not have 
known it, as Hilgenfeld thinks, nor Ignatius, as 
Harnack. Its anonymity, its primitive character, 
and the authority it afterwards enjoyed, point 
to a very early origin. It may have come into 
existence about the same time as the Synoptic 
Gospels, and in obedience to some at least of the 
same motives as led to their appearance.* 

LrrgraTurs.—In addition to the works mentioned in the body 
of the above article, which are the most recent and important, 
the student may consult, for the history of the subject, Coalngs 
Theol. Nachlass 45; the NT Introductions of Eichhorn, 


e 
Hug, de Wette, Reuss, ‘and Hilgenfeld; Weizsdcker’s Unter- 
ungen ilber die evangelische Geachichte ; Baur’s and Holtz- 


mann’s works on the ae Lipsius’ art. ‘ pocyuiel 
Gospels’ in Smith’s Dict. v hristian Biography. The subject 
is discussed by Strauss and Keim in their works on the Life of 


Christ, while the most recent publication of this kind, Oscar 
Holtzmann’s Leben Jest (1901), treats ‘sec. Hebr.’ as a co- 
ordinate source with the Synoptic Gospels aygd weaves its 
statements into the narrative. ALLAN MENZIES. 
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i. Name. 


manuascripte. 
according to the Hebrews; 
26: from oreo. according to the Egyptians. 


4 
£3 Agra 
L NAME.—The name Agrapha was first used in 
1776 (J. G. Kérner, De sermonibus Christi dypdgots, 
Leipzig) for the Sayings purporting to come from 
Jesus Christ but transmitted to us outside of the 
canonical Gospels. The term was suggested by the 
idea that these Sayings are stray survivals from an 
unwritten tradition, orally preserved and running 
el with the written Gospels. It is now re- 
cognized that this description does not strictly 
apply to many Sayings which must be included 
in any collection of such material; but the name 
has proved convenient, and since the publica- 
tion of Resch’s elaborate monograph (‘ Agrapha: 
Aussercanonische Evangelienfragmente in méylich- 
ster Volistindigkeit zusammengestellt und unter- 
sucht,’ in Texte und Untersuchungen, v. 4, 1889), 
has passed into general uge. 
* Ct, further, on various points dealt with in this article, the 
following art. AerarHa. 
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ii, CERTAIN SAYINGS NOT TO BE INCLUDED.— 
In a collection of Agrapha it is, however, neither 
customary nor advisable to include all that falls 
under the definition just given. The long dis- 
courses ascribed to Jesus in such works as the 
Didascalia, or to the Risen Christ, as in the Pistés 
Sophia,* have no claim to authenticity, and are 
proliey studied only in their original context. 

he same is to be said of most of the com 
tively few Sayings of Jesus found in the religious 
romances known as Apocryphal Gospels, whether 
Gnostic or Catholic, and in the Apocryphal Acts, 
as well as of the Letter of Christ to Abgar 
(Euseb. HE i. 13). And of some of the Sayin 
now usually and rightly included in the liste it 
must be said that if their full context were known 
it would probably at once appear that they were of 
this same sort, and were better omitted. Of a 
different character are the Sa nge preserved from 
those uncanonical Gospels which were designed, 
like the canonical Gospels, to embody veneers 
tradition for serious public or private use. To this 
class of writings belong the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, together with the (far leas valuable) 
Gospel according to the Egyptians, and the Ebiontte 
Gospel (mainly based upon the canonical 
known to Epiphanius. With these would be p 
also the G according to Peter; but the only 
fragment of it extant contains no Saying of Jesus 
excepting a peculiar form of the word from the 
cross of Mk 15%, Mt 27, 

It is also to be remarked that in nearly all the 
published collections of Agrapha a considerable 
number of Sayings will be actually found which 
for various reasons have no right to be included 
as pesependen Agrapha. (a) Some of these are 
obviously mere parallel forms or expansions or 
ombmatons of Sayings found in the canonical 

ospels. 

For instance— 

Ephr. Syr. Testamentum (Opp. Grace, ed. 
Assemani, vol. ii. p. 232), ro? yap dyaé 
didacxddou Frovea dv rots Oelus ebayyeNas ph- 
gayros Tots éauvrol pabnrais’ pnddr éxt arth 
ne eee heard the eg " Pacing Fr the 

ivine Gospels saying to his disciples, Get you 
nothing on earth.’ Cf. Mt 6” 108, Lk 1987 

With regard to such cases, the process of altera- 
tion of some of the Sayings of Jesus to be seen 
within the Synoptic re themselves, whether 
as shown by the parallel forms in the several Gos- 
pels, or by the variant readings of Greek MSS 
and the renderings of early Versions, should be a 
warning against assuming too easily the presence 
of an independent a pes There is a strong pre- 
sumption in favour of accounting for half-strange 
Sayings of Jesus from the universally current 
canonical Gospel tradition. But, in determining 
whether or not a Saying is to be ed as an 
independent Agraphon, individual judgments will 
necessarily vary. For other Sayings which might 
He classed here, see below, ‘ List of Agrapha,’ Nos. 

, 49. 

(6) In other cases, by a mere slip a passage from 
Scripture has been wrongly ascribed to Jesus by an 
ancient writer. For instance— 


Didascalia Apostolorum gf ages ed. La- 
de, p. 11, I. 12), ‘For the Lo saith, 
rath destroyeth even wise men.’ From 


Pr 15'1.—De aleatoribus, iii., ‘Monet Dominus 
et dicit: Nolite contristare Spiritum Sanctum 
qui in vobis est, et nolite exstinguere lumen 
quod in vobis effulsit’: ‘The Lord also warneth 


* For certain Sayings found in the Pistis Sophia, which have 
a somewhat different character from the mass of that work, 


1891, 
cf. p. 
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and saith, Grieve not the Holy Spirit which is 
in you, and quench not the light which has 
shone in you.’ From Eph 4”, Th 5, 

(c) In another class of cases the ancient writer 
never intended to give the impression that he 
was Ructing a Saying of Jesus, but has merely 

He irased in homiletical fashion Jesus’ thought. 

us— 

Hippolytus, Demonstratio adv. Judeos, vii., 
ber dé-yer’ yevnOirw, © warep, 6 vads adrar hpnuw- 
pévos: ‘Whence he says, Let their temple, 
Father, be desolate.’ Here the context shows 
that the apparent quotation is meant ape AS 
an explanatory paraphrase of Ps 69*, of which 
the writer is giving a connected exposition. 

Petrus Siculus, Historia Manicheorum, 34 
(ed. Mai, Nova Patr. Bibl. iv. 2), éraipe, obx 
a3ixd oe, dxéhaBes ra of éy ry Swy cov’ viv Apov 
7d ody xal Oraye: *Friend, I do thee no wrong, 
thou receivedst thy reward in thy lifetime; 
take up that which is thine and go thy way.’ 
The context shows that this is an address to 
certain specific errorists, made up by combining 
Mt 20'* with Lk 16*, and put by the author 
into the mouth of the Judge at the Last Assize. 

(d) Other Sayings have occasionally been included 
through sheer mistake of some kind, as— 

Epist. Barnabe, iv. 9, ‘Sicut dicit filius Dei, 
Resistamus omni iniquitati et odio habeanius 
eam’: ‘As the Son of God says, Let us resist 
all iniquity and hold it in hatred.’ Here the 
Greek text (first published from Cod. & in 
1862) ws wpéwe vlots Oeod derwripuer, x.7.2., 
makes it apparent that sicut dicit filius Des is 
a textual corruption of sicut decet filios Dei. 

(e) Still another class of Sayings to be found in 
the lists owe their places only to the guess of some 
modern scholar trying to ver the source of 
an ancient quotation. Resch, especially, has in a 
number of cases been led by his theory about the 
ova of the whole body of Agrapha to assume 
without sufficient ground that a quotation of un- 
known origin is from the words of Jesus. 

Examples of this will be found in his treat- 
ment of 1 Co 2°, Eph 5", Ja 4°, or such a case 
as the following :— 

Clemens Alex. Strom. i. 8. 41 (Potter, 340), 
otro: ol ra xardpria xaracwavres cal unOer ipaly- 
ovres, pnoly h ypagi: ‘ These are they who ply 
their looms and weave nothing, saith the Scrip- 
ture’ (cf. Resch, Agrapha, p. 226 f.). 

A more plausible suggestion is that Rev 16% 
(Resch, Agrapha, p. 310; Ropes, Spr. Jesu, 
No. 145) is an Agraphon. 

iii, METHOD AND RESULTS OF CRITICISM OF 
THE AGRAPHA. — The criticism of the Agrapha 
has first to determine the source or sources by 
which, independently of other sources known to 
us, the Saying in question has been preserved. 
The Agrapha were much copied by ancient writers 
from one another, and even an imposing array of 
attesting authorities is in most cases reducible to 
one. This genealogical criticism of the sources 
accomplished, the next question is whether the 
earliest authority for the Saying is of such date 
and character that he might reasonably have had 
access to trustworthy extra- eanonical tradition. 
For Papias or Justin Martyr this will be admitted ; 
for a writer of the 4th cent. it will not. Finally, 
a third question must be considered, viz. whether 
the Saying is conceivable in the mouth of Jesus, in 
view of what the canonical Gospels make known to 
us of ne and spirit. On the answer to 
this question depend the ultimate decision as 
to the probable genuineness of the Agraphon. But, 
even if a negative conclusion is here reached, the 
proof is not complete until a fair explanation of the 
actual rise of the Agraphon has been furnished. 
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The criticism of the Agrapha is in most cases 
more difficult and less satisfactory than that of the 
Sayings of Jesus contained in the Gospels, because 
the history of their preservation and early trans- 
mission is, a8 @ rule, utterly obscure, and Secacas 
of their isolated character, lacking, as they often 
do, all context. The setting of the canonical Say- 
ings in a great body of material all of the same 
general character, touching on the same topics, and 
transmitted to us by the same process, is a factor 
of unspeakable significance and value in Gospel 
criticism. 

For detailed criticism of the Agrapha the reader 
must be referred to the literature of the subject. 
Here only a general summary can be furnished. 

(a) Of the following list of Agrapha, Nos. 1, 17, 
19, 21, 34, 35, 38, 39, 42, 43, 44, 46, 48, 59, 60 are, 
for various reasons, certainly not genuine Sayings 
of Jesus, 

(5) Of most of the others so positive a statement 
cannot be made, but to the present writer Nos. 2, 
3, 5, 6, 9, 22, 28, 40, 41, 45, 50, 54, 56, 63, 64, 65, 66 
seem decidedly to lack the marks of genuineness ; 
while in favour of Nos. 7, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 
23, 26, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 36, 37, 49, 51, 52, 53, 
61, 62 a better, though not a conclusive, case can 
be made out. Some of them may have concealed 
within them a genuine kernel. 

(c) Nos. 4, 11, 13, 15, 24, 25, 47, 55, 57, 58 (distin- 
guished by an asterisk) all seem with considerable 
probability to possess historical value. At the head 
in trustworthiness stands No. 13 (Ac 20"), which 

ssesses the same right to be accepted as any 
Racing in the Gospel of Luke. The others vary in 
the strength of their claim. 

The fact that after all Christian literature has 
been thoroughly searched there can be found out- 
side of the New Testament only a bare handful of 
Sayings of Jesus which can possibly be thought to 
convey trustworthy tradition of His words, is strik- 
ing and important. Its significance is increased 
a the comparatively trifling intrinsic mterest 
which attaches even to these few Agrapha. The 
cause of this state of things seems to be that the 
authors of the First and Third Gospels gathered 
up practically all that the Ch in general 

ssessed of traditions of the life and teaching of 
Jeans Christ. Any tradition embodied in the 
Fourth Gospel seems to have belonged to a com- 
paratively small circle, if to more than one 
person. viving tradition may have persisted for 
a time in Palestine (possibly leaving a trace in 
the cae according to the Hebrews), but it was 


cut off by the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
withering of Jewish Christianity. The treasures 
that the earliest tradition had brought to the 


Gentile Churches were collected and arranged in 
our Synoptic Gospels; and the Evangelists did 
their work so well that only stray bits here and 
there, and these of but slight value, were left for 
the gleaners. 

The Agrapha from Mohammedan sources are 
chiefly of merely curious interest. 

iv. List OF AGRAPHA. — 

(Note.—In the following list, numbers preceded 
by R. refer to the numbered Sayings in Ropes, 
Spriche Jesu; numbers with Ag. to the ‘ Logia’ 
enumerated in Resch, Agrapha; and with Ap. to 


the ‘ Apokrypha’ given by Resch.] 
(a) 1-15. Agnes from the NT or from some 
NT manuscripts. — 


1. (R. 113) Mt 6% (TR), &re coi éorw 4 Bacirela 
kal % Sivas xal } Séta els rods aidvas. duty. 

2. Mt 17% (TR), roGro 82 rd yévos odx éxxopeteras 
el uh év wpocevyy Kal ynorelg. 

3. (R. 114) Mt 17%. ¢Arabic Diatessaron; cf. 
Cod. 713°"), ‘Simon said unto him, From stran 
Jesus said unto him, Therefore the sons are 
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Simon saith unto him, Yea. Jesus said unto him, 
Give thou also unto them as if a stranger. And 
lest it should distress them, go thou to the sea, and 
cast a hook.’ 

*4, (R. 153) Mt 20% (D& verss), duets 52 fyretre éx 
puxpod avgfjcac kal éx pelfovos EXarroy elvar.  eloep- 
xbpevoe 5@ xal wapaxdnOdvres Secrvijcas uh dvaxdlvecGe 
els rods étéxovras réwrous, piwore évdotdbrepsés cov 
éx€\Oy, xal wpocedOay 6 Sexvox\hrwp elry cor’ Er 
xdrw xwpe, kal kavaicxurOhon. day dt dvaréoys els 
roy trrova rémroy xal éxr&\Oy cou Frrwy, epel ca 6 
dexrvoxAjrwp’ etwaye Erc dyw, Kal Eorat oot roivro 
xphocnoy : ‘But ye seek from the small to increase, 
and from the greater to be less. But when ye 
come in, even by invitation, to a feast, sit not down 
in the distinguished places, lest one grander than 
thou arrive, and the giver of the feast come and 
say to thee, Go further down, and thou be ashamed. 
But if thou sit down in the meaner place, and 
one meaner than thou arrive, the giver of the 
feast will say to thee, Join [us] further up, and 
that shall be to thine advantage.’ 

5. (R. 115) Mk 9® (TR), wal waoa Oucla adi drdo- 
Ojoerat. 

6. (R. 116) Mk 16% (TR), cat efxrey adrois: 
wopevOévres els tro» xécpov Adwarvra xnpttare rd evay- 
yé\oy xdoy Ty xrloe® 6 miredvoas Kal Barrisels ow67- 
cera, 6 3¢ dmrworicas xaraxpOiceras. onpeta dé rois 
wurretoacw axodrov0joen ralra, éy re dyduarl pov sa- 
pov exBadrolow, yAwooas A\adjooveww, xal éy rais xepoly 
Spas dpotow, xdy Oarydowudy re xlwow ov ph avrods 
Br\dyy, éxl dppwdorous xeipas ériOjcovew Kal Kxadds 
Efovgey. 

7. (R. 182; Ag. 27) Lk 64 (Cod. D), rg adr7 tyépg 
Geacduevds twa épyatéuevoy ry caSBdry elrer airy: 
vOpwwre, el perv oldas ri woets, paxdpos ef* ef 52 wh 
oléas, éwixardparos cal xapaBdrns ef ro yduov: ‘On 
the same day, seeing one working on the Sab- 
bath, he said to him, Man, if thou knowest what 
thou doest, bleased art thou; but if thou knowest 
nots thou art accursed and a transgressor of the 


Ww. 

8. (R. 136) Lk 9™ (TR), nad eferev’ ob ofSare olfov 
avevparés dore tyets’ 6 yap ulds rol dyOpdwou otk RNGe 
Yuxas dvOpirwy dwodéoa GAA cGcat, 

9. Lk 11% (Greg. Nyss. de Orat. Dom. iii. p. 738), 
E\Oérw 7d dytoy rvevpd cou éd’ hyuas cat cadapidrw huis : 
‘Let thy Holy Spirit come upon us and cleanse us.’ 

10. (R. 137) Lk 23™ (TR), 6 82 "Inaobs Ereye’ rdrep, 
Edges atrois’ ob yap oldaci rl roofer. 

*11. (R. 146; Resch, p. 341) Jn 7%-8" (TR), 
Pericope Adultere. 

12. (R. 138) Ac 1° 11S, "Twdens nev eSdarricer dart, 
tpets 5¢ dy rrevyars Barribjcerbe ayly od pera rodAds 
Tavras hpépas. 

“13. (R. 141; Ag. 12) Ac 20™, uvnpoveter re rdv 
Adywy trod Kuplou Incod bre abrds elwer’ paxdprdy dori 
paddov bcddvac  AauBdvecv. 

14. (R. 139) 1 Co 11™£-, rofro woetre els rh» éuhy 
dvduynoww. todro xoetre dodacs dy wlyyre els Thy éuhy 
dvdpurnoc. 

"15. (R. 154) 1 Th 4'©!7, roiro yap tpuiv rAéyouer 
dy Néyy kuplou, Sri iyeis ol SGvres ol repirerwduevn els 
Thy xapovolay roi xuplov ob ph POdowpmev rods Kowmy- 
Oévras' Ere avrds b xtpros éy Kededouari, ev» gurg 
dpxayyf&iou xal éy addwryy: Geol, xaraBicerat dz’ 
ovpavol, cal ol vexpol éy Xpicry dvacricorrat rpGroy, 
Erevra jueis ol Savres ol wepirerwduevan dua odv avrois 
dpraynobueda dv vedédas els daxdyrynow Toh xuplou els 
dépa. «xal olrws xdyrore ody xuply éobyeba. 


(6) 16-25. From Gospel according to the He- 
brews.—26. From Gospel according to the Egyp- 
tans. 

16. (R. 184; Ap. 11) Clemens Alex. Strom. ii. 9. 
45 (Potter, 453), 9 «dy» rq xa’ ‘EBpalous evayyeAly, 6 
Oaupdoas Bacthevce:, yéyparrat, cal 6 Bactdetoas dva- 
wavce ar; Vv. 14. 96 (Potter, 704), tsem yap rovras 
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éxetva Suvarac’ ov matceras 6 fyraw Ews Ay elpy, edpwr 
5¢ OauSnOjoerat, GapBnbels 5¢ Baccteboe, Bacrredoas 
62 éravaravcerac: ‘ For those words have the same 
meaning with these others, He that seeketh shal) 
not stop until he find, and when he hath found he 
shall wonder, and when he hath wondered he shall 
reign, and when he hath reigned he shall rest.’ 

17. (R. 93; Ap. 14) Origen, in Joann. tom. ii. 6 

(cf. in Jerem. hom. xv. 4), dav 5¢ wpogleral ris rd 
xa’ ‘EBpalous evayyéuov, &0a atrds 6 cwrhp drow: 
dpri Ea Bé pe y uArnp pov 7d Ayiow wrefua ey pug Toy 
Tpixayv pou Kal dwjveyxé pe els Td Spos Td wéya GaBwp : 
‘ And if any one goes to the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, there the Saviour himself saith: Just 
now my mother the Holy Spirit took me by one 
of my hairs and carried me off to the great moun- 
tain Tabor.’ 
18. (R. 150; Ap. 17) Origen, in Matt. tom. xv. 
14 (vetus interpretatio), ‘Scriptum est in evan- 
gelio quodam, quod dicitur secundum Hebreos, si 
tamen placet alicui suscipere illud non ad auctori- 
tatem sed ad manifestationem proposite quss- 
tionis: Dixit, inquit, ad eum alter divitum: 
Magister, quid bonum faciens vivam? Dixit ei: 
Homo, leges et prophetas fac. Respondit ad eum : 
Feci. Dixit ei: Vade, vende omnia que ides 
et divide pauperibus et veni, sequere me. Cepit 
autem dives scalpere caput suum et non placuit ei. 
Et dixit ad eum Dominus: Quomodo dicis, legem 
feci et prophetas, quoniam acriptum est in lege, 
Diliges proximum tuum sicut te ipsum; et ecce 
multi fratres tui, filii Abrahs, amicti sunt stercore 
morientes pres fame, et domus tua plena est multis 
bonis, et non egreditur omnino aliquid ex ea ad 
eos. Et conversus dixit Simoni discipulo suo 
sedenti apud se: Simon, fili Joanne, facilius est 
camelum intrare per foramen acus quam divitem 
in regnum celorum’: ‘It is written in a certain 
Gospel, the so-called Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, if any one likes to take it up not as 
having any authority but to shed light on the 
matter in hand: The other, it says, of the rich 
men said unto him, Master, by doing what good 
thing shall I have life? He said to him, Man, do 
the law and the prophets. He answered unto 
him, I have. He said to him, Go, sell all that 
thou hast, and distribute to the poor, and come, 
follow me. But the rich man began to scratch 
his head, and it pleased him not. And the Lord 
said unto him, How sayest thou, I have done the 
law and the prophets, since it is written in the 
law, Thou shalt love ny neighbour as thyself ; 
and behold, nny brethren of thine, sons of 
Abraham, are clad in filth, dying of hunger, and 
thy house is full of good things, and nothing at all 
goes out from it tothem. And he turned and said 
to Simon his disciple, who was sitting by him: 
Simon, son of John, it is easier for a camel to 
enter through the eye of a needle tlian for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 

19. (R. 95; Ap. 18) Eusebius, Theophania, xxii., 
7d els Huds Fxov ‘ESpaixots xapaxrfipow evayyéuov rhy 
dwet\hy ob Kata rot dwoxpi~avros éxiyyev, dAAd xara 
Tob dowrws éfnxbros* rpets yap SovdAous wepietxe, Toy yey 
karagaybvra Thy bxapiw rol Seowdbrov pera ropyay xal 
abAnrpliwy, rox 8¢ ro\\arAactdeavra Thy épyaciay, Tov 
&2 xaraxpinpayra 7d rddavrov’ elra Toy pew dwodexOfvat, 
tov 5é peudOjvac udvov, row de ad lated pt: Secpw- 
tnply: ‘The Gospel which has come down to us 
in Hebrew characters gave the threat as made not 
ecu him who hid ' is talent], but inst him 
who lived riotously ; for [the peers) told of three 
servants, one who devoured his lord’s substance 
with harlots and flute-girls, one who gained profit 
many fold, and one who hid his talent ; and how 
in the issue one was accepted, one merely blamed, 
and one shut up in prison.’ 

20. (R. 151; Ap. 21) Eusebius, Theophania Syr 
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(ed. S. Lee), iv. 12, pp. 233-34, 235, aS lad 


20142 2101 Jr ae JpaDe [2101] 
Lines 25) wad: ‘(The cause, there- 


fore, of the divisions of the soul, that comes to pass 
in houses, he himself taught,-as we have fea in 
a place in the Gospel existing among the Hebrews 
in the Hebrew language, in which it is said], I will 
select to myself the good, those good ones whom 
my Father in heaven has given me.’ 

21. (R. 98a; Ap. 30) Jerome, adv. Pelag. iii. 2, 
‘Et in eodem volumine (sc. evangelio iuxta He- 
brwos): Si peccaverit, inquit, frater tuus in verbo 
et satis tibi fecerit, septies in die suscipe eum. 
Dixit illi Simon discipulus eius: Septies in die? 
Respondit Dominus et dixit ei: Etiam ego dico 
tibi, usque septuagies septies ; etenim in prophetis 
quoque, postquam uncti sunt spiritu sancto, in- 
ventus est sermo peccati’: ‘And in the same 
volume it says, If thy brother sin in word and 
give thee satisfaction, receive him seven times in 
the day. Simon, his disciple, said to him, Seven 
times in the day? The Lord answered and said to 
him, Yea, I say unto thee, until seventy times 
seven ; for with the porno also, after they were 
anointed with the Holy Spirit, there was found 
sinful speech.’ 

See also Scholion in Cod. 566°, Mt 18% rd 
"lovdaixdy c&ijs Exes pera 7d EBSounxorrdxcs éwrd’ Kal yap 
év rots wpopijrats wera Td xpicOjvac atrods év wvetpart 
ayly edpicxero éy atrots Néyos auaprias. 

22. (R. 105; Ap. 50) Jerome, de Viris Illustri- 
bus, ii., ‘Evangelium quoque quod appellatur 
secundum Hebreeos et a me nuper in Grecum 
Latinumque sermonem translatum est, quo et 
Origenes sepe utitur, post resurrectionem Sal- 
vatoris refert: Dominus autem cum dedisset sin- 
donem servo sacerdotis ivit ad Iacobum et apparuit 
ei. Iuraverat enim Iacobus se non comesturum 
pone ab illa hora qua biberat calicem Domini, 

onec videret eum resurgentem a dormientibus. 

‘ Rursusque post paululum : Afferte, ait Dominus, 
mensam et em. Statimque additur: Tulit 
panem et benedixit ac fregit et dedit Iacobo Iusto 
et dixit ei: Frater mi, comede panem tuum, quia 
resurrexit filius hominis a dormientibus.’ 

‘Also the so-called Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, which was recently transla by me 
into Greek and Latin, which Origen, too, often 
uses, relates after the resurrection of the Saviour: 
But when the Lord had given the linen cloth to 
the priest’s servant, he went to James and ap- 
peared to him. For James had taken an oath 
that he would not eat bread from that hour in 
which he had drunk the cup of the Lord, until he 
should see him rising from them that sleep. 

‘And again, a little further on: Bring me, saith 
the Lord, a table and bread. And there follows 
immediately: He took the bread, and blessed, 
and brake, and gave to James the Just, and 
said to him, My brother, eat thy bread, inasmuch 
as the Son of Man hath risen from them that 


me 
. (R. 133; Ap. 2) Jerome, adv. Pelag. iii. 2, 
‘In evangelio iuxta Hebreos . . . narrat his- 
toria: Ecce mater Domini et fratres eius dicebant 
ei: loannes Baptista baptizat in remissionem pec- 
catorum ; eamuset baptizemurabeo. Dixit autem 
eis: Quid peccavi, ut vadam et baptizer ab eo? 
nisi forte hoc ipsum, quod dixi, ignorantia est’: 
‘In the Gospel according to the Hebrews... is 
the pamper! story: Behold, the Lord’s mother 
and his brethren were saying to him: John the 
Baptist baptizes unto the remission of sins; let us 
oand be baptized by him. But he said unto them: 
hat sin have I done, that I should go and be 
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baptized by him? unless perchance this very 
thing which I have said 1s an ignorance [te 
sin]. 


*24. (R. 147; Ap. 7) Jerome, in Ezech. 187, ‘In 
evangelio quod iuxta Hebrseos Nazarei legere 
consueverunt inter maxima ponitur crimina, qui 
fratris sui spiritum contristaverit’ : ‘In the Gospel 
which the Nazarenes are accustomed to read, that 
according to the Hebrews, there is put among the 
greatest crimes, he who shall have grieved the 
spirit of his brother.’ 

*25. (R. 148; Ap. 8) Jerome, tn Ephes. 5%, ‘In 
Hebraico qveqie evangelio legimus Dominum ad 
discipulos loquentem: Et numquam, inguit, leti 
sitis, nisi quum fratrem vestrum videritis in cari- 
tate’: ‘In the Hebrew Gospel, too, we read of the 
Lord saying to the disciples, And never, said he, 
rejoice, except when you have looked upon your 
brother in love.’ 

26. (R. 135; Ag. 30, Ap. 16) 2 Clem. Rom. 
Xli. 2, éwepwrnGels yap airds 6 xtpros bwh rivos, wire 
Hitec avrod 7) Baordela, elev’ bray Ecrar Ta Sto &, nal rd 
EEw ws 7d ow, xal 7d Epoey pera rips Ondelas, obre 
Spoey ovre OFjAv: ‘For the Lord himself, paving 
been asked by some one when his kingdom shoul 
come, said, When the two shall be one, and the 
outer as the inner, and the male with the female, 
neither male nor female.’ 

Clemens Alexandrinus: (1) Strom. iii. 6. 45 
(Potter, 532); cf. iii. 9. 64 (Potter, 540), and Exc. 
ex Theodoto, § 67, ry Tarwuy b xbpros xuvPavyopéry, 
péxps wore Odvaros loxtoe, ovx ws xaxo§ rob Blov byros 
kal ris xrlcews wornpas, s dy, elwev, dpets al 
yuvaixes tlerere: ‘ When ome asked how long 
death should have power, the Lord (not meaning 
that life is evil and the creation bad) said, As long 
as ay women bear.’ 

(2) Strom. iii. 9. 63 (Potter, 539 f.), of 8@ drr:- 
racodbpeva ry xrice. ToD Hed dia ris ebphwou éyxparelas 
xdxelva Néyougt Ta wpds Larduny elpyuéva, wy wpbrepoy 
durhcOnuer® péperar 56, oluat, dy ry xar’ Al-yumrrious 
evayyeNly. gaol yap Sr adbrés elxer 5 ewrhp* 7\Oov 
xaranrdoa: Ta Epya Tis Ondelas, Ondelas wey rijs ém- 
Guulas, Epya 8¢ yévvnow nal POopdy: ‘And those 
who oppose the creation of God through shameful 
abstinence allege also those words spoken to 
Salome whereof we made mention above. And 
they are contained, I think, in the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Egyptians. For they say that the 
Saviour himaelf said, I came to destroy the works 
of the female,—the female being lust, and the 
works birth and corruption.’ 

(3) Strom. iii. 9. 66 (Potter, 541), ri 8@ ody) cal 
7a és ray wpds Larhdpuny elpnutywy érigépovow ol 
wdyra paddoy } THY Kara Thy AAOaay evayyelixy 
oraxhoarres kavdvi; paudérns ydp avrijs* xadds ody 
éroinoa wh Texovca, ws ob Sebyrws rhs yerécews wapa- 
AapBavouérns, duelBerac Aéywr o Kbpros* xaoay dye 
Bordyny, ri 82 wixplay ghee Bh pdéyys: ‘ And why 
do not they who walk any way rather than by 
the gospel rule of truth adduce the rest also of 
the words spoken to Salome? For when she 
said, Therefore have I done well in that I have 
not brought forth, as if it were not fitting to 
accept motherhood, the Lord replies, saying, Eat 
every herb, but that which hath bitterness eat 
not. 

(4) Strom. iii. 18. 92 (Potter, 553), 3:4 roOré ro 
6 Kacowayés gyot’ wurOavouerns ris Latduns, wore 
yrwrOhoerat (lege yevtoerat) Ta wepl dy Hpero, Edy 
o KUptos* Sray Td Tis alcxuvns Evdupa warioyre kal Srap 
yérynras 7a Svo Ey, xal 7d Upper pera ris Ondelas, ovre 
Eppew ovre O7Au: ‘Therefore ian says: When 
Salome inquired when those things should be con- 
cerning which she asked, the Lord said, When ye 
trample on the garment of shame, and when the 
two shall be one, and the male with the female, 
neither male nor female.’ 
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(c) 27-33. The Oxyrhynchus ‘ Logia.’— 

[Logion 1, wat rére SuaBrépecs éxBarety 7d xdppos rd 
d& rp dpbarup rob added gob cov, is part of Lk 6%]. 

27. Logion 2, \éyec ‘Inoods: day wh vnorevanre rdv 
kéopov ob uh elpyre Thy Bactdelay Tot Geod° Kal éav ph 
ris justhadat To odBSaroy ovx byerbe rdv warépa: 
‘Jesus saith, Except ye fast to the world, ye shall 
in no wise find the kingdom of God; and except 
ye make the sabbath a real sabbath, ye shall not 
see the Father.’ 

28. Logion 3, Aéye: "Inoois: Eajrny é péoy rod 
xéopou, Kal éy capxl GpOny avrois, xal edpoy wdyras 
pedvovras Kal obdéva edpow SiWovra éy avrois, xal wovet 
h Yuxh pou én rots vlots roy dvOpwrwy, Sri Tupdol elow 
Tq xapdlg air&[y] xal ob BrC[rovew]: ‘Jesus saith, 
I stood in the midst of the world, and in the flesh 
was I seen of them, and I found all men drunken, 
and none found I athirst among them, and my 
soul grieveth over the sons of men, because they 
are blind in their heart, and see not.’ 

29. Logion 4... [r}yy wrwyxelay: ‘... poverty.’ 

30. Logion 5, [Aéyle: ["Inoois: S4Jou dd» Sor [8, odx] 
eloly &)Beo, xat [Shrov e[fs] doriy udvos, [Ad }yw eye ely 
per’ abr[o]* Eye[plow rdx ALOor xaxet etphoes ue, sxloov 
7d Evdoy xavyw éxet elul: ‘Jesus saith, Wherever there 
are two, they are not without God ; and wherever 
there is one alone, I say, I am with him. Raise 
the stone and there shalt thou find me; cleave the 
wood and there am I.’ 

31. Logion 6, d\éye: "Inoois: obx Eorw Bexrds wpo- 
girns éy ry warpld: adr[o]§ obde larpds wore? Oeparelas 
els rods ywwdoxovras atréy: ‘Jesus saith, A prophet 
is not acceptable in his own country, neither doth 
a physician work cures upon them that know him.’ 

32. Logion 7, A\éye: "Inoods: wrédcs olxodounpévyn ex’ 
Expov [S]pous vynro8 xal dornpiypévn obre be al 
duvaras otre xpu[B]jvac: ‘Jesus saith, A city built 
upon the top of a high hill and stablished, can 
neither fall nor be hid. 

33. Logion 8, Aéyer "Inoois: deoves [e]ls 7d ey wriov 
gov, 7d. . .: ‘Jesus saith, Thou hearest with one 
ear...’ 

(7) 34-46. From various ancient documents, 
Catholic and heretical.— 

34 (R. 96; Ap. 2lc) Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 6. 48 
(Potter, 764), atrixa dy rp Ilérpov Kypiypare 6 xipids 
ono. wpds rods padynrads pera Thy dydoracw: cLeXetduny 
spas Sddexa pabyras xplvas aflovs duov—obs 6 xvpros 
H0éAncer—xal dwooré\ous morods iyynoduevos elvai, 
wréuwruw éxl roy xécpoy evayyeAlcacOa rods Kara Thy 
sixounévyy drOpwrous ywwoxey Sri els Oeds eoriv, da 
ris [rod xpiorov} ricrews éuijis Sndobyras 7d péddovTa, 
brws ol dxotoarres xal misrevoayres TwOwcrv, ol 5é uh 
wisrevoarres axovoarres phowow, ovK Exovres 
awodoylay elweiv’ obx hxovcauer: ‘Straightway, in 
the Preaching of Peter, after the resurrection the 
Lord ae to the disciples, I chose you twelve dis- 
ciples, having judged you worthy of me (those 
whom the Lord wished), and having accounted you 
to be faithful apostles, sending you into the world 
to preach, that the men on the earth should know 
that God is one; and through faith in me to show 
what is to be, in order that they who hear and 
oeliceve may be saved; but those who believe not, 
having heard, may bear witness, having no excuse 
for saying, We did not hear.’ 

35. (R. 106; Ap. 51) Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 5. 
43 (Potter, 762), 5: roiré gnow 6 Ilérpos elpnxévar 
roy KUptoy Tots dwoord\as® édy pev ody Tis BedAHoy Tov 
"Iopahd peravofoas dd rol dvduards pov micreverw él 
tov Obedv, apeOhoovras abr@ al duapria, pera Suwdexa 
&rn cE€NOere els Tov xdcpov uh Tis ela OUK HKovcaper : 
‘Therefore Peter says that the Lord said to the 
apostles, If then any one of Israel wishes to repent 
and believe through my name on God, his sins 
shall be forgiven him. After twelve years go forth 
into the world, lest any one say ‘Ve did not hear.’ 
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36. (R. 130; Ag. 15) Apostolic Church - Order, 
xxvi. (Hilgenfeld, NZ extra Canonem, iv. 
118), wpoéreye yap huiv, bre edldacxer, Eri 7d doberes 
5a rou loxvpov cwOjcera: ‘For he said to us 
before, when he was teaching, That which is weak 
shall be saved through that which is strong.’ 

37. (R. 181; Ag. 26) Didascalia Syr. it. 8 (ed. 
Lagarde, p. 14), Adyer yap 4 ypagh* dvhp dddxinos 
dweipagros: * For the Scripture saith, A man is un- 
approved if he be untempted.’ 

ertullian, de Bapt. xx., ‘ Vigilate et orate, 
inquit, ne incidatis in tentationem. Et ideo credo 
tentati sunt, quoniam obdormierunt, ut appre- 
hensum Dominum destituerint, et qui cum eo 
rstiterit et gladio sit usus, ter etiam negaverit. 
am et preecesserat dictum : Neminem intentatum 
regna ceelestia consecuturum’: ‘Watch and pray, 
he saith, that ye enter not into temptation. And 
so I think they were tempted, because they fell 
asleep, so that they failed the Lord after his 
arrest ; and he who continued with him and used 
the sword even denied him three times. For the 
saying lad also preceded, that no one untempted 
should attain to the heavenly realms,’ 

38. (R. 101; Ap. 45) Hom. Clem. iii. 58, Er why 
Preyer’ éyw elut wepl 05 Mwiiotjs wxpoepthrevcer elarwr* 
Kpophrny éyepet buiv Kvpros 6 Oeds hudy ex ror ddedday 
buoy Gowep xal éué- avrou deovere xara xdyra. 8s dy Se 
Lh axovoy Tod wpodiyrou éxelyou, dwodavetra:: ‘ More- 
over, he said: I am he concerning whom Moses 
oe saying, A prophet shall the Lord our 

od raise up for you from your brethren like unto 
me; hear him in all things; and whoever shall 
not hear that prophet, shall die.’ 

39. (R. 86; Ag. 11) Hom. Clem. x. 3, 6¢00 rod 
rov ovpaydy xricayros Kal Thy yi xal wdvra év abrois 
wewoanxdros, ws ddAnOhs elpnxer july wpodirns: ‘God 
having created the heaven and the earth, and made 
all things therein, as the true Prophet hath told us.’ 

40. (R. 7; Ag. 13) Hom. Clem, xii. 29, 3 ris 
aAnOelas wpophryns Epy* Ta dyadd Oeiy Sei, paxdpcos 
5é, pnol, dc’ od Epyerac’ dpolws nal ra xaxd dvdyxy 
éXOety, oval 5é 3c’ ob Epyerac: ‘The Prophet of truth 
said, Good things must come, but blessed, saith 
he, is he through whom they come; in like 
manner, It must needs be also that evils come, 
but woe to him through whom they come.’ 

41. (R. 89; Ag. 22) Const. Apost. viii. 12, dcdacs 
yap ay écOinre rov Aprov rovrory kal rd xoripoy roOro 
alynre, Tov Odyarov roy éudy xarayyé\ere Axpes ay 
&\dw: ‘For as often as ye eat this bread and drink 
this eup, ye do show my death until I come.’ 

42. (R. 52; Ap. 2la) Epiphan. Her. xxx. 13, 
éy rp you wap atrois evayyeAly xara Maré@ator 
dvopafouéryp, obx Sp 8 wAnperrdry, GANA vevoPeupery 
kal hxpwrnpacuérp (‘Efpaixdy 8@ rofro xadolc.w) 
éupéperat Sri éyéverd tis avhp dyduars "Inools, xal 
atrds ws érav rpidxovra, bs é€eXé~aro huads. «al Odor 
els Kagdapvaodm elonrOer els rh» olxlay Zyros rol 
éwixdnOévros Ilérpov, cal dvolfas rd oréua abro0 etre 
wapepxdpevos waph thy Aluyny TiBepiddos dedetduny 
"Iwdyynv xal'Id«wBor, vlods ZeSedalov, cal Lluwva cal 
"Avipéay cal <Pitiwwoy xal BapOodopatoy xal Owpar 
cal "IdxwBov rdv rob ’AAdalov xal> Oaddaioy cal 
Lluwva Tov Zyrwrip Kal 'lotday rdv "Ioxapusrny xal 
oe rov Mardaiov xadefopevoy ext rol reXwvlou éxddeoa, 
Kal hxodovOnods po. Upas ofv Bovdoua elvar Sexaddo 
dwoorddous els papriptoy roi "Iopajd: ‘In their 
Gospel, called ‘‘ according to Matthew,” though 
not fully complete, but falsified and mutilated 
(and they call it ‘‘the Hebrew ”), is contained the 
following: There came a certain man, by name 
Jesus, and he was about thirty years old, who 
chose us. And when he had come to Capernaum 
he came into the house of Simon, surnamed Peter, 
and he opened his mouth and said, As I 
by the lake of Tiberias I chose John and James, 
sons of Zebedee, and Simon and Andrew ani! 
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Philip and Bartholomew and Thomas and James 
the son of Alphwus and> Thaddeus and Simon 
the Zealot, and Judas Iscariot, and I called thee 
Matthew, sitting at the receipt of custom, and 
thou didst follow me. You therefore I wish to be 
twelve apostles for a witness to Israel.’ 

43. (R. 92; Ap. 6) Epiphan. Her. xxx. 16, os 
7d wap avrois (sc. rots "Epiwvalas) evayyé\or xKadov- 
pevov wepiéxer, Srt FAGov Karadioa ras Ovolas, cal édy 
ph watoncbe Tol Ober, ob ravcerar add tndy h dpyy: 
‘As their [the Ebionites’] so-called Gospel runs : 
I came to destroy the sacrifices, and except ye 
cease from sacrificing, wrath shall not cease from 
you.’ ce 

44. (R. 94; Ap. 15) Hippolytus, Philosoph. v. 7, 
wept hs Stapphiny dr ry cata Owpady éwvypagopéry 
evayyeXly wapadiddact (ec. of Naaconvol] déyorres 
obrws’ éué 6 Syray edpioe év wacdins awd érav érrd’ 
éxel yap é» Try Tescapecxadexdry aldn xpuBdpevos 
gavepotua : “Goncernin which in the Gospel in- 
scribed ‘‘according to Thomas” they [the Naas- 
senes] have expressly a tradition as follows: He 
that seeketh me shall find me in children from 
seven io old onwards, for there I am manifested, 
though hidden in the fourteenth age.’ — 

45. Acta Thoma, vi. (M. R. James, Apocrypha 
Anecdota, Second Series), ofrws yap ¢5:54xOnper 
wapa tol cerijpos \éyorros’ 6 Aurpobpevos Wuxas awd 
ray eldddwr, otros Eora: péyas éy Ty Bacirela pov: 
‘For thus were we taught by the Saviour, who 
said, Whoso redeemeth souls from idols, he shall 
be great in my kingdom.’ 

46. (R. 100; Ap. 44) Acta Philippi, xxxiv. 
(Tisch. Acta aod. apocr.), elev ydp wos 6 xtpros® 
day uh wroehonre Duar Ta kdrw els ra dyw xal rd dporepd 
els Ta Seed, od ph eladdOnre els rh» Bacrrelay pov: ‘For 
the Lord said to me, Except ye make the lower 
into the upper and the left into the right, ye shall 
not enter into my kingdom.’ 


(ec) 47-48. Agrapha from the Mishna.— 

*47. (R. 152) Aboda Zara 168, 17a, ‘The Rabbis 
have the following tradition: When Rabbi Eliezer 
was once imprisoned for heresy (minuth, %.¢, inclina- 
tion to the forbidden Christian religion), he was 
brought before the (Roman) court to be judged. 
The judge said to Does such a mature man 
eee oes, i with such vain things? 
Eliezer i , The Judge is justtome. The judge 
thought that Eliezer was speaking of him ; in fact 
he referred to his Father in heaven. Then the 
judge said, Because I am held by thee to be just, 
thou art acquitted. When Eliezer came home, 
his disciples came to comfort him, but he would 
accept no comfort. Then R. ‘Akiba said to him, 
Permit me to say to thee something of that which 
thou hast taught me. He answered, Say on. 
Then R. ‘Akiba said, Perhaps thou hast at some 
time heard a heresy which pleased thee, because 
of which thou wast now about to be imprisoned for 
heresy. Eliezer replied, ‘Akiba, thou remindest 
me. I was once walking in the upper street of 
Sepphoris ; there I met one of the disciples of 
Jesus of Nazareth, named Jacob of Kephar Se- 
khanya, who said to me, In your law it reads: 
Thou shalt not bring the hire of an harlot into the 
house of thy God (Dt 231) ; is it lawful that from 
such gifts one should have a draught-house built 
for the high priest? I knew not what to answer 
him to this. Then he said to me, Thus taught me 
Jesus of Nazareth: Of the hire of an harlot hath 
she gathered them, and to the hire of an harlot 
shall they return (Mic 17); from filth it came, to 
the place of filth shall it go. This explanation 

leased me, and therefore have I been arrested for 

eresy, because I have tran the word of 
Scripture: Remove thy way far from her (Pr 5°), 
t.¢. from heresy.’ 
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48. (R. 117) Shabbath 116a. 6, ‘Imma Shalom, 
the wife of R. Eliezer and sister of Rabban Gama- 
liel (11.), had a philosopher as a neighbour, who had 
the cepuenon of never accepting a bribe. They 
wished to make him ridiculous. So Imma brought 
him a golden lampstand, came before him, and 
said, I wish to be given my share of the faiily 
estate. The philosopher answered them, Then 
have thy share. But Gamaliel said to him, We 
have the law: Where there is a son, the daughter 
shall not inherit. The philosopher said, Since 
the day when you were driven from your coe 
the law of Moses has been done away, and the 
Gospel has been given, in which it reads: Son and 
daughter shall inherit together. The next day 
Gamaliel brought to the philosopher a Libyan ass. 
Then the philosopher said to them, I have looked 
at the end of the Gospel ; for it says: I, the Gospel, 
am not come to do away with the law of Moses, 
but I am come to add to the law of Moses. It 
stands written in the law of Moses: Where there 
is a son, the daughter shall not inherit. Then 
Imma said to him, May your light shine like the 
lampstand! But Rabban Gamaliel said, The ass 
is come, and has overturned the lampstand.’ 


(f) 49-66. Agrapha 

riters.— 

49. (R. 2; Ag. 2) Clem. Rom. xiii. 1f., pddore 
pepynuévo. Ta” Abywr Tod Kupiov "Inood, ods éAdAnoer 
Siddoxwy émelxecay xal paxpoOuulay’ obrws yap elwrep® 

é\eadre, va denOijre’ : 
adlere, wa dgedy tpuir: 

ws roetre, obrw roinOhoeras Uputy* 

ws Sldore, ofrws Sofhoeras piv’ 

ws xplvyere, obrws xprOhocerbe* 

ws xpnoreverbe, olrws xpnorevOhoeras uot 
@ pérpy perpetre, dv alr perpnOrjoeras ; 

‘Most of all remembering the words of the Lord 
Jesus which he spake, “ie ep forbearance and 


from early Christian 


long-suffering ; for thus he spake: Have mercy, 
that ye may receive mercy; forgive, that it may 


be forgiven to you. e do, so shall it be done 
to you. As ye give, so shall it be given unto you. 
As As ye show 


e judge, so rae he peut ed. 
kindness, so shal] kindness be showed unto you. 
With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
withal to you.’ 

50. (R. 57; Ap. 28) 2 Clem. Rom. iv. 5, && 
Totro, ratra bpay wpaccbvrwy, elxey 6 Kipros* day Fre 
per’ énod ourwypévar dy ry xddwyp pou Kal ph wrocjre ras 
évrodds pov, dwoBadS vuas cal épd byiv* trd-yere av’ 
épnov, ovx olda duds xb0ew dard, épydrat dvoulas: ‘ For 
this cause, if ye do these things, the Lord said, 
Though ye be gathered together with me in my 
bosom, and do not my commandments, I will cast 
you away, and will say unto you, Depart from 
me, I know you not whence ye are, ye workers of 


ini pity 

BA. (R. 149; Ap. 10) 2 Clem. Rom. v. 2-4, Aéyes 
yap 6 kuptos’ EveaGe ws dprla év péow AUcwr. dwroxpeOels 
5e 6 Ilérpos abr Aéyee’ day ody Stacwapdiwor ol AdKos 
7a dpvla; elxev b'Inoots rp Ilérpy* wh poBeloOwoay rd 
dprla, rods AvKous pera Td adwoGavety aird’ kal duets ph 
PoBeicbe rods dxoxrévvorras buds xal pnder dpuiy Suva- 
pévous wacety, ANAd PoBeicbe roy pera rd drodaveiy bpas 
Exovra efovolay Wuyijs cal ouparos, roi Bared els 
yéevvay xupts: ‘For the Lord saith, Ye shall be as 
lambs in the midst of wolves. But Peter answer- 
ing said unto him, What, then, if the wolves should 
tear the lambs? Jesus said unto Peter, Let not 
the lambs fear the wolves after they are dead; 
and ye also, fear ye not them that kill you and are 
not able to do anything to you ; but fear him that, 
after ye are dead, hath power over soul and body, 
to cast them into the Gehenna of fire.’ _ 

52. (R. 5; Ag. 7) 2 Clem. Rom. vill. 5, A\}éyes 
yap 6 xtpios dv ry ebayyeNly* el Td puxpdy OvK éryphoare, 
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7rd péya rls bpiv Sdoe; Aébyw yap buy Eri 6 micrds ev 
ehaxiorw kal éy xo\\@ xurds éorw: ‘For the Lord 
saith in the Gospel, If ye kept not that which is 
little, who shall give unto you that which is great? 
For I say unto you that he who is faithful in the 
least, is faithful also in much.’ 

53. (R. 1103; Ap. 95) Irenseus, v. 33. 3f., ‘Quem- 
admodum presbyteri meminerunt, qui Ioannem 
discipulum Domini viderunt, audisse se ab eo, 
quemadmodum de temporibus illis docebat Domi- 
nus et dicebat: Venient dies in quibus vines 
nascentur singule: decem millia palmitum haben- 
tes, et in uno palmite dena millia brachiorum, et 
in uno vero palmite (lege brachio) dena millia 
flagelloram, et in unoquoque flagello dena millia 
botruum, et in pnoqnedie botro dena millia aci- 
norum, et unumquodque acinum expreesum dabit 
Vigintiquinque metretas vini. Et cum eorum 
apprehenderit aliquis sanctorum botrum, alius 
clamabit: Botrus ego melior sum, me sume, per 
me Dominum benedic. Similiter et granum tritici 
decem millia spicarum generaturum, et unamquam- 
que spicam habituram decem millia granorum, et 
unumquodgue granum quingue bilibres simile 
clare munds: et reliqua autem poma et semina et 
herbam secundum congruentiam 1is consequentem : 
et omnia animalia iis cibis utentia, que a terra 
accipiuntur, pacifica et consentanea invicem fieri, 
subiecta hominibus cum omni subiectione. Heec 
autem et Papias, Ioannis auditor, Polycarpi autem 
contubernalis, vetus homo, scripturam testi- 
monium perhibet in quarto libroram suorum : sunt 
enim illi quinque libri conscripti. 

‘Et adiecit dicens: Hec autem credibilia sunt 
credentibus. Et Iuda, inguit, shrodiiore non 
credente et interrogante : Gusen o ergo tales 
genituree a Domino perficientur? dixisse Domi- 
num: Videbunt qui venient in illa.’ 

‘As the elders, who saw John the disciple of 
the Lord, relate that they had heard from him 
how the Lord used to teach concerning those times, 
and to say: The days will come, in which vines 
shall grow, each having ten thousand shoots, and 
on one shoot ten thousand branches, and on one 
branch again ten thousand twigs, and on each twig 
es ee oe ie in each Raced Base 
thousand grapes, and each grape when pr 
shall yield hysand teent sieesures of wine. And 
when any of the saints shall have taken hold of 
one of their clusters, another shall » l ama 
better cluster ; take me, bless the Lord through me. 
Likewise, also, that a grain of wheat shall produce 
ten thousand heads, and every head shall have 
ten thousand grains, and every grain ten pounds 
of fine flour, bright and clean ; and the other fruits, 
seeds, and the grass shall produce in similar pro- 
portions; and the animals, using these fruits 
which are products of the soil, shall become in 
their turn peaceable and harmonious, obedient to 
man in all nip poe These things ee Saces who 
was a hearer of John and a companion of Polycarp, 
an ancient worthy, witnesseth in writing in the 
fourth of his books, for there are five books com- 
posed by him. 

‘And he added, saying, But these things are 
credible to them that believe. And when Judas 
the traitor did not believe, and asked, How shall 
such growths be accomplished by the Lord? he 
relates that the Lord said, They shall see, who 
shall come to these (times).’ 

Hippolytus, Comm. in Danielem, lib. iv. (ed. 
Bratke, p. 44), 708 of» xuplov Suryounévou rois wadnrais 
wepi rijs ueddovons Toy dylwy Baocdelas ws eln Evdotos 
cai Oaupacrh, karawrAayels 6 "lotdas éwt rois Ncyouévas 
Egn* xal rls Apa byera: rafra; 6 dé xipos fg’ Taira 
Byorrac ol Agios ywdueva: ‘So when the Lord told 
the disciples about the coming kingdom of the 
saints, how it was glorious and marvellous, Judas, 
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amazed at what was spoken, said, And who then 
shall see these things? And the Lord replied, 
These things shall they see who become worthy.” 

54. (R. 88; Ag. 21) Justin Martyr, Dial. xxxv., 
elxe ydp* woddol éXevoorra: éexl Ty dvduarl pov, Ewer 
évdedupévon Séppara xpoBdrwr, Exwher 3é¢ elot AdKoe 
dpwaryes’ xal* Ecovra oxlopara wal alpéces : ‘For he 
said, Many shall come in my name, clad without 
in sheepskins, but within they are ravenin 
wolves; and, There shall be schisms and heresies. 
Cf. Didascalia Syr. vi. 5 (ed. Lagarde, p. 99, 1. 9). 

*55. (R. 142; Ag. 39) Justin Martyr, Dial. xlvii., 
6d kal 6 huérepos Kiptos 'Inoods Xpurrds elxev’ év ols ay 
bpas xaraddBw, év rovross cal xpd: *‘ Wherefore also 
our Lord Jesus Christ said, In whatsoever things I 
apprehend you, in those I shall judge you.’ 

56. (R. 91; Ag. 51) Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 15, 
ele 6¢ obrws’ ox HAGoy Kadécas Sixalous, GAN’ duaprw- 
Aovs els perdyoray’ Oédhec yap 6 warhp 6 ovpdnos Thy 
perdvotay Tod duaprwAod % rhy xé\aow atrod: ‘And 
he said this, [ came not to call righteous but 
sinners to repentance; for the heavenly Father 
desireth the sinner’s repentance rather than his 
punishment.’ 

*57. (R. 143; Ag. 41) Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 
24.158 (Potter, 416), alreizGe ydp, dyol, ra peydda, 
kal Td puxpda vty wpooreOhoerat. 

Origen, de Orat. ii., rd wey 8 Set alretre rd peydda, 
Kal Ta puxpda Uuiv wpooreOhoera, kal* alretre ra éwov- 
pdvia, xal 7a ewlyea tpiy xporreGhoerat : ‘That which 
is needful : Ask for the great hings, and the small 
shall be added to you ; and, Ask for the heavenly 
things, and the pear! shall be added to you.’ 

*58. (R. 144; Ag. 43) Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 28. 
177 (Potter, 425), elxérws Apa xal 4 ypadh, rosodrous 
rivas Huds diadexrixods obrws ¢Od\ovea -yevéoOas, wapat- 
vet? ylvecOe Sé Séxcuoe rpawefira, ra pew drodoxipud- 
forres, 7d) 82 xaddv xaréxovres: ‘Rightly, therefore, 
the Scripture also, in its desire to make us such 
dialecticlans, exhorts us, Be approved money- 
changers, capEroring some things, but holding 
fast that which is good.’ 

Cf. Orig. in Joh. tom. xix. (rnpotyrwr rhy dvrodhy 
"Inood ee Sdxiuor tpareStra ylveoGe) ; Apelles 
are 7 Her. A Pe rere S oe 
( arde, p. 42); Psstis 1a, [Lat. 
p. 220] Hom. Clem. ii. 51. i 

59. (R. 87; Ag. 17) Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 10. 64 
(Potter, 684), Aéyee yap 6 wpogrjrys* rapaBodhy xuplou 
tls vohoe el uh codds xal éxmioriywr cal dyardy rdv 
kvptoy abrod; éxl dAlywr dori raira xwpjoa. ob yap 
Pboviw, pyol, waptyyyerer 6 xtpros Ey rim seal : 
puorip.oy éudy éuol xal rots vlots Tob ofkov you: ‘ For the 
Prophet saith, Who shall know the parable of the 
Lord except the wise and understanding and that 
loveth his Lord? It belongeth to a few only to 
receive these thin For not grudging! » he 
saith, did the Lord declare in a certain Gospel, My 
ga aa is for me and for the sons of my house.’ 

60. (R. 107; Ap. 53) Clem. Alex. Strom. iii. 15. 
97 (Potter, 555), rdduw 6 xvpids gynow? b vias ph 
éxBadd\érw cal 6 wh yhuas wh yapelrw*’ 6 card wpé- 
Oecw ebyouxlas dporoyjoas nh yiuae Ayapos Stapyevérw : 
‘Again the Lord saith, Let him that is married 
not put away, and let him that is unmarried neat 
not: let him that with purpose of celibacy hat 
promised not to marry remain unmarried.’ 

61. (R. 129; Ag. 8) Clem. Alex. Excerpta ex 
Theodoto, ii. (Potter, 957), da rofro Aéyes 6 awrip' 
owtov ob cal } yvy4 gov: ‘Therefore the Saviour 
saith, Be saved, tliou and thy soul.’ 

62. (R. 128; Ag. 5) Origen, Hom. in Ieremiam, 
xx. 3, ‘Legi alicubi quasi Salvatore dicente, et 
uzro sive quis personam figuravit Salvatori 

sive in memoriam adduxit, an verum sit hoc qu 

dictum est. Ait autem ipse Salvator: Qui iuxta 
me est, iuxta ignem est sa longe est a me, longe 
est a regno’: ‘I have r somewhere what pur 
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ports to be an utterance of the Saviour, and I 
query (equally if some une put it into the mouth of 
the Saviour, or if some one remembered it) whether 
that is true Which is said. But the Saviour himself 
saith, He who is near me is near the fire; he who 
is far from me is far from the kingdom.’ 

63. (R. 90; Ag. 365) de montibus Sina et Sion, 
xiii., ‘ Ipso (sc. Domino) nos instruente et monente 
in epistula Johannis discipuli sui ad populum : Ita 
me in vobis videte, quomodo quis vestrum se videt 
in aquam aut in epeculum’: ‘ He himself instruct- 
ing and warning us in the Epistle of John his 
disciple to the people: Ye see me in yourselves, 
as one of you sees himself in water or mirror.’ 

64. (R. 85; Ag. 3) Epiphan. Her, lxxx. 5, A£fcos 
yap 6 épydrys rod pcGot abroi* Kal dpxerdy try épyafo- 
pévy } Tpoph abrod: ‘For the labourer is worth 
of his hire; and, Sufficient for the labourer is his 
maintenance.’ 

65. (R. 125) Augustine, Contra adversarium legis 
et prophetarum, ii. 4. 14, ‘Sed apostolis, inquit, 
Dominus noster interrogantibus de Iudeorum 
prophetis quid sentiri deberet, qui de adventu eius 
aliquid cecinisse in preteritum putabantur, com- 
motus talia eos etiam nunc sentire, respondit : 
Dimisistis vivam qui ante vos est et de mortuis 
fabulamini. Quid mirum (quandoquidem hoc testi- 
monium de scripturis nescio quibus apocryphis 
prota) si de prophetis Dei talia confinxerunt 

wretici, qui easdem litteras non accipiunt?’ 
‘But (he says) when the apostles asked our Lord 
what ought to be thought about the prophets of 
the Jews, who were believed formerly to have 
prophesied his coming, he, angry that they even 
now had such thoughts, answered, You have sent 
away the living who is before you, and prate about 
dead men. What wonder, seeing he has brought 
out this quotation from some apocryphal scrip- 
tures, if heretics who do not accept the same 
writings, have invented such things about the 
prophets of God ?’ 

66. (R. 97; Ap. 24) Ephr. Byr. Evang. conc. 
expos. ted. Mosinger, p. 203), ‘Quod autem tur- 
batus est consonat cum eo, quod dixit: Quamdiu 
vobiscum ero et vobiscum loquar? et alio loco: 
Teedet me de generatione ista. Probaverunt me, 
ait, decies, hi autem vicies et decies decies’ : ‘Now 
that he was distressed avrees with what he said, 
How long shall I be with you and speak with you? 
and in another place, I am vee of this yenera- 
tion. They proved me, he said, ten times, but 
these twenty times and ten times ten times.’ 


(g) For examples of unauthentic a ae from 
very late a see Ropes, Spriiche Jesu, pp. 111, 
116, 120, 121. 


(hk) Agrapha from Mohammedan sources. — The 
following 48 Agrapha from Mohammedan sources 
were published by Prof. D. S. Margoliouth in the 


ae Times, Nov., Dec. 1893, Jan. 1894, pp. 
59, 107, 177 f. 
1. Castalani on Bukhari, i. 163, 


; , Commentary 
‘Jesus asked Gabriel when the hour (#.¢. the da 
of judgment) was tocome? Gabriel answered, He 
wom thou askest knows no better than he who 
asks.’ 

2. Jakut’s Geographical Lexicon, i. 1, ‘Jesus 
said, The world is a place of transition, full of 
examples ; be pilgrims therein, and take warning 
by the traces of those that have gone before.’ 

3. Baidawi, Commentary on the Koran, p. 71, 
ed. Constantinop., ‘Jesus said, Be in the midst, 
yet walk on one side.’ 

4. Zamakhshari, Commentary on the Koran, p 
986, ‘In the sermons of Jesus, son of Mary, it is 
written, Beware how ye sit with sinners.’ 

5. El-Mustatra/, etc., i. p. 20, ‘Jesus said, I 


have treated the leprous and the blind, and have 
cured them; but when I have treated the fool, I 
have failed to cure him.’ 

6. El-Hadatik El-Wardiyyah, i. p. 27, ‘God re- 
vealed unto Jesus, Command the children of Israel 
that they enter not my house save with pure 
hearts, and humble eyes, and clean hands; for I 
will not answer any one of them against whom 
any has a complaint.’ 

he following are from El-Ghazzali, Revival of 
the Religious Sciences :— 

7. i. 8, ‘Jesus said, Whoso knows and does and 
teaches, shall be called great in the kingdom of 
heaven.’ 

8. i. 26, ‘Jesus said, Trees are many, yet not all 
of them bear fruit; and fruits are many, yet not 
all of them are fit for food ; and sciences are many, 
but not all of them are profitable.’ 

9. i. 30, ‘ Jesus said, Commit not wisdom to those 
who are not meet for it, lest ye harm it; and with- 
hold it not from them that are meet for it, lest ye 
harm them. Be like a gentle physician, who pute 
the remedy on the diseased spot.’ According to 
another version: ‘ Whoso commits wisdom to them 
that are not meet for it, is a fool; and whoso with- 
holds it from them that are meet for it, is an evil- 
doer. Wisdom has rights, and rightful owners; 
and give each his due.’ 

10. i. 49, ‘Jesus said, Evil disciples are like a 
rock that has fallen at the mouth of a brook; it 
does not drink the water, neither does it let the 
water flow to the fields. And they are like the 
conduit of a latrina which is plastered outside, and 
foul inside; or like graves, the outside of which is 
decorated, while within are dead men’s bones.’ 

ll. i. 50, ‘Jesus said, How can he be a disciple 
who, when his journey is unto the next world, 
makes for the things of this world? How can he 
be a disciple who seeks for words in order to com- 
municate by them, not to act according to them?’ 

12. i. 52, ‘God said unto Jesus, Exhort thyself, 
and if thou hast profited by the exhortation, then 
exhort others; otherwise be ashamed before me.’ 

13. i. 177, ‘Jesus said, If a man send away & 
beggar empty from his house, the angels will not 
visit that house for seven nights.’ 

14. i. 247, Prayer of Jesus—‘O God, I am this 
morning unable to ward off what I would not, or 
to obtain what I would. The power is in another's 
hands. I am bound by my works, and there is 
none so poor that is poorer than I. God, make 
not mine enemy to rejoice over me, nor my friend 
to grieve over me; make not my trouble to be in 
the matter of my faith; make not the world my 
chief care ; and give not the power over me to him 
who will not pity me.’ 

15. ii. 119, ‘God revealed to Jesus, Though thou 
shouldst worship with the devotion of the inhabit- 
ants of the heaven and the earth, but hadst not 
aad in God and hate in God, it would avail thee 
nothing.’ 

16. il. 119, ‘Jesus said, Make yourselves be- 
loved of God by hating the evil-doers. Bring 
yourselves nearer to God by removing far from 
them ; and seek God’s favour by their displeasure. 
They said, O Spirit of God, then with whom shall 
we converse? Then He said, Converse with those 
whose presence will remind you of God, whose 
words will increase your works, and whose worka 
will make you desire the next world.’ 

17. ii. 134, ‘Jesus said to the aboet er: How 
would you do if Nod saw your brother sleeping, 
and the wind had lifted up his garment? They 
said, We should cover him up. He said, Nay, 

e would uncover him. They said, God forbid! 

Vho would do this? He said, One of you who 
hears a word concerning his brother, and adds to 
it, and relates it with additions.’ 
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18. ii. 154, ‘They say that there was no form 
of address Jesus loved better to hear than ‘‘ Poor 
man.” b 

19. ii. 168, ‘When Jesus was asked, How art 
thou this morning? he would answer, Unable to 
forestall what I hope, or to put off what I fear, 
bound by my works, with all my good in another’s 
hand. There is no poor man poorer than L,’ 

20. iii. 25, ‘Satan, the accursed, ap to 
Jesus, and said unto him, Say, there 1s no God 
but God. He said, It is a true saying, but I 
will not say it at thy invitation.’ 

21. iit. 28, ‘When Jesus was born, the demons 
came to Satan, and said, The idols have been 
overturned. He said, This is a mere accident that 
has occurred ; keep still. Then he flew till he had 
gone over both hemispheres, and found nothing. 
After that he found Jesus the son of Mary already 
born, with the angels surrounding him. He re- 
turned to the demons, and said, A pro het was 
born yesterday ; no woman ever conceived or bare 
a child without my presence save thisone. Hope 
not, therefore, that the idols will be worshipped 
after this night, so attack mankind through haste 
and thoughtlessness,’ 
eer iii. 28, ‘Jesus lay down one ony ~ a 

upon @ stone. Satan, passing by, said, 
Jesus, thou art fond of this world. rh he took 
the stone and cast it from under his head, saying, 
This be thine together with the world.’ 

23. ili. 52, ‘Jesus was asked, Who taught thee? 
He answered, No one taught me. I saw that the 
ignorance of the fool was a shame, and I avoided 
it.’ 

24. iii. 52, * Jesus said, Blessed is he who aban- 
dons a A arse pleasure for the sake of a promised 
(reward) which 1s absent and unseen.’ 

25. iii. 65, ‘Jesus said, O oepeny of apostles, 
make hungry your livers, and e your 1€S ; 
perhaps then your hearts may see God 

26. ili. 67, ‘It is related how Jesus remained 
sixty days addreasing his Lord, without ene. 
Then the thought of bread came into his mind, 
and his communion was interrupted, and he saw 
a loaf set before him. Then he sat down and 
wept over the loss of his communion, when he be- 
held an old man close tohim. Jesus said unto him, 
God bless thee, thou saint of God! Pray to God 
for me, for I was in an ecstasy when the thought 
of bread entered my mind, and the ecs was 
interrupted. The old man said, O God, if thou 
knowest that the thought of bread came into my 
mind since I knew thee, then forgive me not. 


Nay, when it was before me, I would eat it with- 
out thought or reflexion.’ 
27. iii. 81, ‘Jesus said, Beware of glances; for 


they plant passion in the heart, and that is a 
suthcient temptation.’ 

28. iii. 87, ‘Jesus was asked by some men to 
guide them to some course whereby they might 
enter Paradise. He said, Speak not at all. 
They said, We cannot do this. He said, Then 
only say what is good.’ 

29. ili. 87, ‘Jesus said, Devotion is of ten parts. 
Nine of them consist in silence, and one in solitude.’ 

30. ili. 92, ‘Jesus said, Whosoever lies much, 
loses his beauty ; and whosoever wrangles with 
others, loses his honour; and whosoever is much 
troubled, sickens in his body; and whosoever is 
evilly disposed, tortures himself.’ 

31. iii. 94, ‘Jesus, passing b @ swine, said to it, 
Go in peace. They said, pirit of God, sayest 
thou so to a swine? He answered, I would not 
accustom my tongue to evil.’ 

32. iii. 107, ‘Jesus said, One of the greatest of 
sins in God’s eyes is that a man should say God 
knows what he knows not.’ 

33. iii. 108, ‘Malik, son of Dinar, said, Jesus 
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one day walked with his apostles, and they passed 
by the carcass of a dog. The apostles said. How 
foul is the smell of this dog ! But Jesus said, How 
white are its teeth !’ 

34. iii. 134, ‘Christ passed by certain of the 
Jews, who spake evil to him; but he spake good 
to them in return. It was said to him, Veril 
these speak ill unto thee, and dost thou spea 
good? Hesaid, Each gives out of his store.’ . 

35. ili. 151, ‘Jesus said, Take not the world for 
your lord, lest it take you for its slaves. Lay up 
your treasure with Him who will not waste it,’ 
etc. . 

36. ili. 151, ‘ Jesus said, Ye company of apostles, 
verily I have overthrown the world upon her face | 
for you; raise her not up after me. It is a mark 
of the foulness of this world that God is disobeyed 
therein, and that the future world cannot be at- 
tained save by abandonment of this; pass then 
through this world, and linger not there; and 
know that the root of every sin is love of the 
world. Often does the pleasure of an hour bestow 
on him that onjOye it long pain.’ 

37. iii. 151, ‘He said again, I have laid the world 
low for you, and ye are seated upon its back. Let 
not kings and women dispute with you the posses- 
sion of it. Dispute not the world with kings, for 
they will not offer you what you have abandoned 
and their world; but guard against women by 
fasting and prayer.’ 

38. li. 151, ‘ He said again, The world seeks and 
is sought. If a man seeks the next world, this 
world seeks him tiJ] he obtain therein his full sus- 
tenance; but if a man seeks this world, the next 
world seeks him till death comes and takes him 
by the throat.’ 

39. iii. 152, ‘Jesus said, The love of this world 
and of the next cannot agree in a believer’s heart, 
even as fire and water cannot agree in a single 
vessel.’ 

40. iii. 153, ‘ Jesus being asked, Why dost thou 
not take a house to shelter thee? said, The rags of 
those that were before us are good enough for us.’ 

41. iii. 153, ‘It is recorded that one day Jesus 
was sore troubled by the rain and thunder and 
ae: and began to seek a shelter. His eye 
fell upon a tent hard by; but when he came there, 
finding a woman inside, he turned away from it. 
Then he noticed a cave in a mountain; but when 
he came thither, there was a lion there. Layi 
his hand upon the lion, he said, My God, Thou 
hast given each thing a resting-place, but to me 
thou has given none! Then God revealed to him, 
Thy resting-place is in the abode of my mercy: 
that I may wed thee on the day of judgment... 
and make thy bridal feast four thousand years, of 
which each day is like a lifetime in this present 
world ; and that I may command a herald to pro- 
claim, Where are they that fast in this world? 
Come to the bridal feast of Jesus, who fasted in 
this world !’ 

42. iii. 153, ‘ Jesus said, Woe unto him who hath 
this world, seeing that he must die and leave it, 
and all that is in it! It deceives him, yet he 
trusts in it; he relies upon it, and it betrays him, 
Woe unto them that are deceived! When they 
shall be shown what they loathe, and shall be 
abandoned by what they love; and shall be over- 
taken by that wherewith they are threatened ! 
Woe unto him whose care is the world, and whose 
work is sin ; seeing that one day he shall be dis- 
graced by his sin.’ 

43. iii. 153, ‘Jesus said, Who is it that builds 
upon the waves of the sea? Such is the world; 
take it not for your resting-place.’ 

44, iii. 153, ‘Some said to Jesus, Teach us some 
doctrine for which God will love us. Jesus 
Hate the world, and God will love you.’ 
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45. iii. 154, ‘Jesus said, Ye company of apostles, 
be satisfied with a humble portion in this world, 
xo your faith be whole; even as the people of this 
‘world are satisfied with a humble portion in faith, 
so this world be secured to them.’ 

46. iii. 154, ‘Jesus said, O thou that seekest this 
wore do charity, to abandon it were more chari- 
table. 

47. iii. 159, ‘Jesus used to say, My condiment is 
hunger, my inner garment fear, and my outer gar- 
ment wool. I warm myself in winter in the sun; 
my candle is the moon; my mounts are my feet; 
my food and dainties are the fruits of the earth ; 
neither at eventide nor in the morning have I 
aught in my possession, yet no one on earth’ is 
richer than I.’ 

48. iii. 161, ‘The world was revealed unto Jesus 
in the form of an old woman with broken teeth, 
with all sorts of ornaments upon her. He said to 
her, How many husbands hast thou had? She 
said, I cannot count them. He said, Hast thou 
survived them all, or did they all divorce thee? 
She said, Nay, I have slain them all. Jesus said, 
Woe unto thy remaining husbands! Why do they 
not take warning by thy former husbands? Thou 
hast destroyed them one after another, and yet 
nee are not on their guard against thee. 

he fullowing two Sayings are quoted by Levinus 
Warnerus, in notes to his Centurta erbiorum 
Persicorum, Lugd. Batav. 1644, P: 30 f. (see Fab- 
ricius, Cod. apocr. NT, iii. p. 3941.) :— 

49. ‘Jesus, son of Mary (to whom be peace), 
said, Whoso craves wealth is like a man who 
drinks sea-water; the more he drinks, the more 
he increases his thirst, and he ceases not to drink 
until he perishes.’ 

50. ‘Jesus, son of Mary, said to John, son of 
Zacharias, If any one in speaking of thee says the 
truth, praise God; if he utters a lie, praise God 
still more, for thereby shall thy treasure be in- 
creased in the list of thy works, and that without 
any labour of thine, that is, his good works are 
carried to thy list.’ 

Finally, we have the following Saying :— 

51. Koran, Sur. 5 fin., ‘Remember, when the 
apostles said, O Jesus, Son of Mary, is thy Lord able 
to cause a table to descend unto us from heaven? 
he answered, Fear God, if ye be true believers. 
They said, We desire to eat thereof, and that our 
hearts may rest at ease; and that we may know 
that thou hast told us the truth; and that we may 
be witnesses thereof. Jesus, the son of Mary, 
said, O God our Lord, cause a table to descend 
unto us from heaven, that the day of its descent 
may become a festival-day unto us, unto the first 
of us, and unto the last of us; and a sign from 
thee; and do thou provide food for us, for thou 
art the best provider. God said, Verily I will 
cause it to descend unto you; but whoever amon 
you shall disbelieve hereafter, I will surely punish 

iim with a punishment wherewith I will not punish 
any other creature.’ 

LIvERATURE.—Much of the material relating Wo the Agrapha 
was collected by the older editors of Patristic texts. Especially 
the notes of Cotelier (Patres apostolict2, Antwerp, 1698; Eccle- 
sie Grece mon , Paris, 1677-86) have been quarries of 
erudition for later workers. In recent years important con- 
tributions have been made by Anger (Synopsis Evangeliorum, 
Leipzig, 1862); Hilgenteld (NT extra Canonem am 2, 
Pelpeigs 1884); and n (Geach, d. neutest. Kanons, 1838-82), 
as well as by the writers who have discussed the fragments 
of the Gospel according to the Hebrews (notably Nicholson, 
Handmann, Zahn). Collections of Agrap have been fre- 
quently made since those of Grabe (in his Spicilegium, Oxford, 
1698) and Fabricius (in his Codex er, NT, Hamburg, 1703). 
Bee, among others, R. Hofmann, Leben Jesu nach den rend i 
phen, 1851; Westoott, Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, 
Appendix O, 1860, 81804 ; J. T. Dodd, Sayings Ascribed to Our 
Lord, Oxford, 1874; Schaff, History of the Christian Church, 
vol. i., 1882, pp. 162-7 ; Nestle, NT’ supplementum, Leipzig, 1896, 
pP. 89-92 ; uschen, Antilegomena, 1901, pp. 48-47, 138¢. ; 

. de Q. Donehoe, \pocryphal and Legendary Life of Christ, 
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1908. Resch brings together a vast amount of material relat- 
ing to the whole subject, and uses the Agrapha as a lead 
argument for his theory (founded on that of B. Weiss) 
tne origin of the Synoptic Gospels. He holds to an original 
Gospel, called in ancient times r& Aéy:a, and com in 
Hebrew by Matthew shortly after the death of Christ. This 
document is sup to have been the main source of the 
three optic Is (its matter constituting four- fifths 
of Matthew, three-fourths of Luke, and two-thirds of Mark), 
to have been used by St. Paul and St. John, and to have 
been known for many centuries to the writers of the Church. 
From it are derived the Agrapha, and to varying translations 
of it are due not only the variations of the Synoptic Evangelists, 
but also many of the countless textual variants in the 
especially those of the ‘Western Text,’ as preserved in 
MSS and in Patristic quotations. A reconstruction of the 
‘Logia’ is attempted in Resch, Die ia Jesu nach dem 
griechischen und heriiechen Text wiederhergestelit, 1898; see 
also his ‘Aussercanonische Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien’ 
(TU x. 1-5), 1893-96. 

Resch’s contention that 75 Agrapha are probably genuine 
Sayings of Jesus would, if accepted, furnish some reason for 
supposing a single common source of such material. In fact, 
however, most of Resch’s as ipsa do not commend themselves 
to other scholars as probably genuine; and his solution of the 
Synoptic Problem has been generally rejected. See J. H. 
Ropes, ‘Die Spriiche Jesu die in den kanonischen Evangelien 
nicht fiberliefert sind: eine kritische Bearbeitung des von 
D. Alfred Reach gesanimelten Materials’ (7U xiv. 2), 1896. 
For criticism of Resch’s views, see also Jiilicher in TALZ, 1890, 
col. 321-830; Church Quarterly Review, Oct. 1890 Pp. 1-21 ; 

, 1892 ; Rahlfs in TALZ, 1898, 
Blomfield Jackson ( -five A 
8.P.C.K., 1900) offers sensible and interesting diecussiona, with 
some fresh illustrative material. More complete notices of 
literature in Resch, Agrapha, and Ropes, = pa ‘he Jesu. 

On the aes Sayings of Our Lord,’ see the editto 

neeps, Grenfell and Hunt, AOrIA IHCOT, Sayings af Our 
rd, London, 1897; Lock and Sanday, Two Lectures on the 
‘Sayings of Jesus,’ Oxford, 1807 (with full bibliography); 
ie and Hunt, The Ozyrhynchus Papyri, pt. i, 1 pp. 

On he Syne from the Talmud, see Laible, Jesus Christus 
im Thal , 1891 (Eng. tr. by Streane, 1898}; and Literature 
given in Ropes, Spriiche Jesu, Bp. 115, 151. 

Paice, Code oper NT ili, Hamburg, 1719, pp. 3047 
ricius, apocr. ; urg, pp. 
Jeremiah Jones, Newand Full Method of Settling the anonical 
Authority of the NT, i., Oxford, 1798, pp. 451-71; R. Hofmann, 
Leben Jesu nach d. Apokryphen, 1851, pp. 327-9; D. 8. Mar 
| Saeiache in Expository Times, vol. v. pp. 59, 107, 177f., Nov., 
1898, Jan. 1804; W. Lock in Eapositor, 4th ser. vol. ix. 
Pp. 97-90, 1804. J. H. Ropes. 


PAPYRI.—The manner in which papyrus was 
used as writing-material in the ancient world, the 
dates of its adoption and abandonment, and the 
countries in which it was employed, have been 
described in vol. iv. of this Dictionary (art. 
WRITING). The object of the present article is 
to show what actual writings on papyrus, bearing 
upon the study of the Bible, have come down to 
us, and what kind of information is to be derived 
from them. 

i. THE DISCOVERIES OF PAPYRI. — The first 
papyrus rolls to be brought to light were the 

roduct of the excavations on the site of Hercu- 
aneum in the middle of the 18th century. In 
1752 a small room was discovered, which proved to 
be a library; and on the shelves round its walls 
were found several hundreds of rolls, calcined to the 
semblance of cinders by the eruption of Vesuvius, 
which buried the town in A.D. 79. These, how- 
ever, when patiently unrolled and deciphered, were 
found to contain philosophical treatises of the Epi- 
curean school, and do not concern us here. ll 
other papyri that have hitherto come to light are 
derived from Egypt, where alone the conditions of 
soil and climate are such as to admit of the pre- 
servation of so perishable a material. The date 
of the first discovery of papyri in Egypt is 1778, 
when a collection of rolls was discovered by 
fellaheen, probably in the Fayum; but, since no 

urchaser was immediately forthcoming, all were 
lestroyed but one, now in the Museum at Naples, 
containing a list of labourers in the reign of Com- 
modus. For a century after this date discoveries 
were merely sporadic, though some important 
literary papyri were among the fruits of them 
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The first find upon a large scale was made in 1877, 
on the site of the city of Arsinoé, in the Fayum, 
from which several thousand papyri (nearly all 
fragmentary) were derived, most of which are now 
at Vienna. With this event the modern period of 
papyrus discovery begins, and the quarter of a 
century that has elapsed since that date has wit- 


n an ever-increasing flood of papyri, partly 
due to the systematic searches of pba a ex- 
plorers, and partly to the i of the 
natives. The principal localities from which papyri 


have been drawn are the Fayum, a detach Tro- 
vince lying to the west of the Nile in Central 
Egypt, and the neighbourhoods of the towns of 
Oxyrhynchus, Hermopolis, Heracleopolis, and 
Thebes. They are found in the rubbish-heaps 
of buried towns or villages, in the cartonnage of 
mummy-cases of the Ptolemaic period (in which 
layers of papyrus, covered with plaster, took the 
place of wood), and in cemeteries ; one remarkable 
discovery (by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, on the 
site of the ancient Tebtunis) being that of a ceme- 
tery of crocodiles, in which the animals were found 
wrapped in rolls of papyrus, while other rolls had 
been stuffed inside them. There are now tens, 
or even hundreds, of thousands of papyri (the 
majority, no doubt, being mere fragments) in the 

ssession of the museums and learned societies of 

urope, many of which have not yet been un- 
rolled or deciphered. Some of these are literary 
works, relics of the books which once circulated 
among the educated classes, native or foreign, of 
Egypt; but the vast majority consists of non- 


liter documents, including official and com- 
mercial papers of all descriptions (census - rolls, 
tax - registers, receipts, petitions, sales, leases, 


loans, etc.), as well as private letters and accounts. 
It is from these that some of the most instructive 
materials for our present purpose are obtained. 

ii. EGYPTIAN PAPYRI.—The papyri of which we 
have chiefly to speak are Greek, belonging to the 
period after the conquest of Egypt by Alexander 
and the establishment of the emaic dynasty. 
But in addition to these some mention must 
made of papyri in the ancient Egyptian language, 
which precede the Greek period or coincide with the 
earlier part of it; and in the later Egyptian lan- 

uage, commonly known as Coptic, which coincide 
with the latter part of the Greek period and con- 
tinue after the practical disappearance of Greek. 
Ancient Egyptian papyri have only an indirect 
bearing upon the study of the Bible. Concurrentl 


with the monuments of stone, they give us reco 

of the history of Egypt, with which that of the 

Hebrews is in contact in so many places; while 
e Book of the 


pany of them contain copies of 
Dead, the principal document of the Egyptian 
religion, with which the Israelites may Dy 
have become acquainted to some extent throug 
their intercourse with their neighbours. These 
are written in hseroglyphice, the earliest form of 
writing practised in Egypt. Two other forms 
were successively developed from it—the Ateratic 
and the demotic. Hieratic papyri are relatively 
scarce, and contain nothing to our p ; de- 
motic are very difficult to translate, and are mostly 
of the nature of business documents or stories., 
One document of the latter class, written about 
the end of the lst cent., has been held to show 
certain resemblances to the narrative of the 
Nativity of our Lord; but the resemblance is, in 
truth, very slight and unessential (Griffith, Stortes 
didi High Priests of Memphis, 1900, pp. 43, 44). 
the whole, therefore, the later Egyptian pepyni 
xo aay little that concerns the biblical student as 
such. 
iii. HEBREW PapyRi.—If papyrus was used in 
Palestine at all as writing material (see art. 
EXTRA VOL.—23 


WRITING, é.c. § ii.), no specimens of it could be 
expected to survive in that country; and even in 
Alexandria, where the colony of learned Jews no 
doubt possessed copies of the Hebrew Scriptures 
on papyrus, the soil is too damp to admit of their 
preservation. Consequently it is not surprising 
that, up to a very recent date, no Hebrew papyrus 
was known to exist. The first dea este (contain- 
ing fragments of prayers and business documents, 
from papyri in the Berlin Museum) was made by 
Steinschneider in 1879; but these are not earlier 
than the 7th century. Portions of a liturgical 
papyrus-codex, assigned to the 9th cent., are in 
the Cambridge Laer Library, and there are 
a few fragments at Oxford and Vienna. Far 
earlier and more valuable than these is a fragment 
acquired in 1902 by Mr. W. L. Nash, and by him 
presenter to the Cambridge University mpi & 
t is assigned on palxographical grounds to the 
2nd cent. after Christ, though the materials for 


comparison (consisting mainly of inscriptions) are 
very scanty. It contains the Ten Command- 
ments and the commencement of the Shema‘ 


Dt 6), in a text differing markedly from the 

retic. The Decalogue is in a form nearer to 
Dt 5**! than to Ex 20". The Sixth and Seventh 
Commandments are transposed, as in Cod. B and 
in Lk 18". The Shema' immediately follows the 
Decalogue, but has the introductory words, ‘ These 
are the statutes and the judgments which Moses 
commanded the children of Israel, when they 
came out of the land of Egypt,’ which appear 
in the LXX (and OL). So far as it goes, there- 
fore, this interesting ent tends to support 
the theory that the not i uently repre- 
sents a genuine pre-Massoretic Hebrew text. 
(S. A. Cook, PSBA xxv. 34, 1903). 

iv. GREEK PAPYRI.—Up to the present time, 
out of all the great mass of Greek papyri which 
have been brought to light, not many have any 
direct bearing on the Bible text or history. Never- 
theless, all lists speedily become antiquated by the 

ublication of fresh discoveries. e following 
ist is believed to be complete up to June 1908 :-- 

A. Biblical texts *— 

1. Gn 1'*, in versions of LXX and Aguila. 
4th cent. Amherst Pap. 3c (Grenfell and 
Hunt, Amherst Papyrt, pt. 1). 

2. Gn 14’; probably a quotation in a theo- 
logical tise, since the text on the 
verso, in the same hand, is not biblical. 
$rd cent. Brit. Mus. Pap. 212. 


3. Ex 19-*&* Dt 32% 6th cent. Am- 
herst Papp. 191, 192 (op. csé. pt. iL). 

8a. 2815*-16". 4thcent. Strassburg Pap. 911. 
Archiv. f. Pa orschung, i1. 227. 

4. Job 1% cent. Amherst Pap. 4 
(2d. pt L 

5. Ps 5& 


ay eS 
. &th or6th cent. Ambherst Pap. 5. 
35) 6. 


th cent. Mus. Pap. 37 (Tischen- 
dorf, Mon. Sac. Ined., Nov. Coll. i. 217). 

7. Pa 11 (12)7-14 (15)*, Late 8rd cent. Brit. 
Mus. vy 230 (Kenyon, Facsimiles of 
Biblical MSS., pl. 1). 

8. Ps 39 (40)%-40 (41)*. Berlin Museum 
(Blass, Zettschr. f. dg. Sprache, 1881). 

9. Ps 107 (108) 108 (109) *- & 32 13 118 (119) 15- 
133. 127-188 135 (136) 19-3 136 (187): ©8 137 
(188) + 188 (139) 2-2 189 (140)2-* 14 140 
(141)! with several additional small 
fragments. 7th cent. or later. Ambhers‘ 
Papp. 6, 200 (Grenfell and Hunt, op. cit 


pts. iL and ii.). 
*In addition to the bere enumerated, there 
several biblical OPT Rainer collection at Vienna 


fragmen the 
and the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, as to which no presise 
details have yet been published. 
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10. Ca 1°, Jth or 8th cent. Bod). MS. Gr. 
Bibl. g. 1 (P) (Grenfell, Greek Papyri, 
i 


Os 
ll. Is 38%5- 13-6, 3rd cent. Rainer Pap. 8024 
(Fihrer durch die Ausstellung, 1894, No. 


536). 

12. Ezk 53-6*, with Hexaplaric symbols. 3rd 
cent. Bodl. MS. Gr. Bibl. d. 4 (P) 
(Grenfell, Greek Papyri, i. 5). 

13 Zec 4-Mal 4. 7th cent.(?) Heidelberg 
University Library (Specimen facs. in 
Times, Sept. 7, 1892; to be edited by 
Deissmann). 

14. Mt ])-® 12.1420, 3rd cent. Pennsylvania 
Univ. oe (Grenfell and Hunt, 
Oxyrhynchus apyri, i. 2). 

15. Lk 17 586 5°64. 4th cent. Paris, 
Bibl. Nat. (Scheil, Mém. de la Miss. 
arch. francarse au Catre, ix.). 

16. Lk 7° 1 6th cent. Rainer Pap. 
8021 (ihrer, No. 539). 

17. Jn 128). 88-41 2011-17. 19-35, 3rd cent. Brit. 
Mus. Pap. 782 (Grenfell and Hunt, Ozy. 


et ii. 208). 
18. Ro 1°". 4th cent. 


Harvard University 
reed (sb. ii. 209). 


19. 1 Co © 63-18 7% 6 10°16 Sth cent. 
Uspensky Collection at Kiew. 
20. 1 Co 1237 26-8 3810-2, Sth cent. St. 


Catherine’s, Sinai (Harris, Biblical Frag- 
ments {rom Mt. Smai, No. 14). 

21.2Th 1.2. 4th or Sth cent. Berlin 
Museum P. 5013. 

22. He l'. 3rd or 4th cent. Amberst Pap. 
36 (Grenfell and Hunt, Amherst Papyri, 


t. 1.). 
B. fesera canonical writings— 

23. Fragment from narrative of St. Peter’s 
denial, consisting of pers of seven lines. 
3rd cent. (?) Rainer Pap. (Bickell, Mitch. 
Erzh. Ratner, i. 52). 

24, Logia Jesu; one leaf, containing seven 
sayings of our Lord, with remains of an 
eighth. The first ea Pe agrees, so 
far as it goes, with Lk 6@; part of the 
sixth is nearly identical with Lk 4*; the 
seventh is an expansion of Mt 5; the 
rest are new. Found at Oxyrhynchus. 
8rd cent. Bodl. MS. Gr. th. e. 7 (P) 
(Grenfell and Hunt, Sayings of our Lord). 

25. The Ascension of Isaiah, ch. 2. § 44. § 4; 
the only extant MS of any part of the 
work in the original Greek. 5th or 6th 
cent. Amherst Pap. 1 (Grenfell and 
Hunt, Amherst Papyri, pt. i.). 

(. Theological works— 

26. Philo, ris 6 rév Belwy xAnpovduos and wepi 
yevécews "ASX. 3rd cent. Formerly at 
Gizeh, now in the Louvre (Scheil, Mém. 
de la Miss. arch. francaise au Catre, 
tom. ix.). 

27. Hermas, Pastor, Sim. ii. 7-10, iv. 2-5. 3rd 
cent. Berl. Mus. Pap. 5513 (Diels and 
ates Sttzungsb. d. Berl. Akad. 

891). 

28. Hermas, Pastor, Vis. i. 2-8, 12-13; Mand. 

xii. 1; Sim. ix. 2, 12, 17, 830; the last 


fragment contains a portion of the text | | 


hitherto known only in translations. 6th 
cent. Amherst Pap. 190 (Grenfell and 

a foe : Pere 
. Tract on pro » includi uotation 
from Henuss, ‘Mand. xi, a "Haack 
pi ont that it may be part of the work 
of Melito wepl xpogyrelas. 3rd-4th cent. 
Oxyrhynchus Pap. 5 (Grenfell and Hunt). 
30. Fragment on the higher and lower soul ; 
according to Harnack, from a Gnostic 
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work of the Valentinian school. $rd- 
4th cent. Oxyrhynchus Pap. 4 (#0.). 

31. Theological fragment of uncertain char 
acter. 3rdcent. Oxy. Pap. 210 (1d.). 

32. Early Christian hymn, in irre metre. 
4th cent. Ambherst Pap. 2 (Grenfell and 
Hunt). 

32a. Admonitions, perhaps logia, very frag- 
men - 4th cent. Strassburg Pap. 
1017. Archiv. f. Papyrusforschung, 11. 
217. 

33. Basil, Epp. v. 77 E, vi. 79 B, cexciii. 
432 B, cl. 239 C, ii. 72 A. 5th cent. (2) 
Berlin Museum (PAilologus, 1884). 

34. Gregory of Nyssa, Life of Moses ; extracts. 
5th cent. Berlin Museum (Blass, Zes- 
schr. f. dg. Sprache, 1880). 

35. a hy of Alexandria, de Adorattone, p. 

2 E-250 D, 286 B. 6th or 7th cent. 
In private hands (Bernard, Royal Irish 
Acad, xxix. pt. 18). 

86. Prayer to our Lord for deliverance from 
sickness and evil spirits, including ele- 
ments of a creed; regarded by ite first 
editor as drawn from the Gospel of the 
Feyptians, but without adequate grounds. 
4th-5th cent. Gizeh Pap. 10263 (Jacoby, 
Ein neues Evangelienfragment, Strase- 
burg, 1900). 

37. Fragments of lives of SS. Abraham and 
Theodora. Louvre Papp. 1704-8 bis 
(Wessely, Wiener Studien, 1889). 

88-44. Unidentified fragments of heolegion: 
works. 5th-7th cent. Amherst Papp. 
194-199, 201 (Grenfell and Hunt). 

45-48. Ditto. 6th-7th cent. Brit. Mus. Papp. 
cxiii. 12a—c, 13 (Kenyon, Catal. of Greek 
Papyri, vol. i.). 

49-51. Ditto. 6th-7th cent. Brit. Mus. Papp. 
455, 462, 464 (sb. vol. ii.). 

52. Ditto. 6th cent.(?) Brit. Mus. Pap. 873 
(Catal. of Additions to Dept. of MSS in 
British Museum, 1894-99). 

53. Hymn or incantation in Christian terms. 
7th cent. (?) Brit. Mus. Pap. 1029 verso 
(unpubl.). 

54. Prayer. 7th cent. Brit. Mus. Pap. 1176 
(unpubl. ). 

55. Unidentilied theological fragment. Berlin 
Museum. (Blass, Zettschr. f. dg. Sprache, 
1881). 

56. Liturgical Py Sa apparently choir 
slips. 7th-8th cent. mherst Pap. 9 
(Grenfell and Hunt). 

57. Fragments of a Hebrew -Greek Onoma- 
sticon Sacrum. bg nt University 
Library (Deissmann, Encyct. Btdlica, 111. 


3560). 
D. Documents dlustrative of Church history— 
58-60. Reporte of appeals by Jews heard by 
the Roman emperors (Claudius an 
Trajan). Berl. Pap. 7118 (Gr. Urk. 
511), Paris Pap. 68+ Brit. Mus. Pap. 1, 
Berl. Pap. 8111 (Gr. Urk. 341). See 
Wilcken, Hermes, xxx. 485f£; Bauer, 
Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, i. 29, who 
compares these documents to the early 
Christian Acta martyrum. ; 
61, 62. Libells, or certificates of conformity to 
the State religion, issued by magistrates 
during the Decian ution, A.D. 250. 
Berl. Pap. 7297(Gr. Urk. 287) and Rainer 
Pap. (Erebs, Sitzungsb. d. k. Akad. aw 
Berlin, 1803, No. 48 ; Aerts A 
kad. in Wien, 3rd Jan. 1894). 


d.k. k. A 
63. Letter from a Church digni in Rome 
to a Christian community in the Fayum, 


containing references to Maximus (bishop 
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of Alexandria, A.D. 264-282) and his suc- 
cessor Theonas. Ambherst Pap. 3a (Gren- 
fell and Hunt, Amherst Papyri, pt. 1.; 
Harnack, Sitzungsb. d. Berl. Akad., Nov. 


1, 1900). 

64. Letter from the presbyter Psenosiris to 
the presbyter Apollo with re to a 
woman sent to the Great Oasis by the 

refect of Egypt (perhaps a Christian 
banished during the persecution of Dio- 
cletian). Brit. Mus. Pap. 713 (Grenfell 
and Hunt, Greek Papyri, ii. p. 115; 
Deissmann, The Epistle of Psenosiris). 

65. Inventory of furniture of a Christian church 
in the village of Ibion (in the Fayum). 
5th-6th cent. Bodl. MS. Gr. th. d. 2 (P) 
(Grenfell and Hunt, op. cit. p. 160). 

66. Festal letter from a Patriarch of Alex- 
andria to his clergy. Probably A.D. 577. 
Brit. Mus, Pap. 729 (1b. p. 163). 

67. Rescript from the emperors Theodosius II. 
and Valentinian II. to Apion, bishop of 
Syene and Elephantine, in reply to his 
petition for protection. Reterence is 
made to churches on the island of Phile. 
A.D. 425-450. Leyden Pap. Z (Wilcken, 
Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, i. 396 ff.). 

68. Christian amulet, including the Lord’s 
Prayer. 6th cent. Papyrus found at 
Heracleopolis in 1899, but since burnt 
(sb. p. 429 ff., where references are given 
to other amulets). 

v. VALUE OF THE PAPpyrRi.—The direct value to 
biblical science of the papyri above enumerated 
can be briefly estimated. The earlier biblical 
frayments (those of the 4th cent. or earlier) are 
too few and too small to be of much textual 
importance ; but so far as they go their evidence 
in the NT supports the now dominant textual 
theory associated with the names of Westcott and 
Hort. They range themselves with the Codices 
SB and their allies, thus supporting not merely the 
type of text which WH have shown to be earlier 
than the Textus Receptus, but that particular form 
of it (WH’s ‘ Neutral’) which there is good reason 
to associate with Egypt. In the OT nearly all the 
papyrus permante yet discovered are later than 
the great vellum uncials, and throw no new light 
on the textual problems of the LXX; bat No. 12 
is noticeable as containing a Hexaplaric text, with 
the earliest extant specimens of the bols used 
by Origen. Outside the range of the canonical 
books, the Vienna ent (No. 23) is too small 
to admit of cep hec sea eductions ; sare pat opie 

apyrus is exceptio interesting, tho ere 
iS no evidence No establish either the immediate 
source of its contents or the amount of authenticity 
which can be allowed tothem. The ‘ Ascension of 
Isaiah’ MS is also of considerable value as the 
only extant witness to the Greek text of the work ; 
and the same may be said, to a less degree, of the 
Hermas fragments (No. 28). The other theological 
papyri do not amount to very much. 

e erester part, however, of the value of the 
papyri lies in another direction, and arises from 
the light which they throw on the circumstances 
under which the L and the NT were written 
and circulated in the earlier ages. Occasionally 
they provide us with direct evidences of early 
Christianity, as in the case of Nos. 61-63 in the 
foregoing list; but the indirect evidence is greater, 
both in bulk and in importance. In the Greek 

pyri of the Ptolemaic period we have a mass of 

ocuments, literary and non-literary, written in 
the very country in which the LXX was produced 
and at the very same time, and showing us both 
how books were written at that time and what 
tanner of Greek was spoken by the foreign resi- 
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dents in Egypt. Similarly, in the papyri of the 
early Roman period, from the lst to the 4th cent., 
we have examples of books, letters, and business 
documents contemporary with the writers of the 
NT books, and illustrating the methods of book 
production and book circulation before the adop- 
tion of vellum and the date of the great vellum 
uncials which are the foundation of our textual 
knowledge. The results can be indicated only 
in outline within the limits of this article. 

(a) Linguistic.—Previous to the great discoveries 
of papyri, it was usual to treat biblical Greek as 
a thing apart, due to a combination of Hebrew 
influences with the common Greek dialect, which 
operated only in Hellenistic (Jewish-Greek) circles, 

ere is, no doubt, a considerable amount of 
truth in this view. Hebrew idioms naturally in- 
fluenced the translators of the LXX, and acquaint- 
ance with the LXX naturally affected the style of 
the writers of the NT; butit isa view which re- 
quires modification. The papyri show us the dia- 
lect of Greek Egypt in many forms,—the language 
of the Government official, of the educated private 
person, of the dwellers in the temples, of the 

ntry in the villages; and in many of them, 
which cannot be suspected of being subject to 
Jewish influences, we find words and aay 
reviously known only in the LXX or the NT. 

hus the ‘instrumental’ use of the preposition é 
by St. Paul in 1 Co 47) (ép pd8dw FAOw wpds duds) has 
habitually been regarded as a Hebraism ; yet an 
exact parallel to it occurs in a group of petitions 
from a village in the Fayum (Tebtunis Papp. 16” 
41° 4527 4635 471!- 12 4819 Mappelous ody AdAats weloos ep 
paxalpa:s wapaywouevou, éreNOwv Avxos adv AdAots ep 
érdas, «.7.d.), Another papyrus from the same 
neighbourhood (50'*) contains the expression ém- 
ened cuvéxwoev, in the sense ‘he turned to* and 

locked up’ (a canal), which may be compared 
with the obscure use of the same iciple in Mk 
14°3 xai ériBadwy Exraev. Prof. A. Deissmann, who, 
if not the first to notice this topic of interest in the 
papyri, was the first to develop it at length, has 

iven the following list of words occurring in the 
Pxx or NT, the use of which is elucidated or con- 
firmed by the papyri :— 

ayyapevw, ddeXpés (of members of religious com- 
munities), ddoXos, d0érnots, dxardyrworos, duerarénros, 
dvagddravros, dvrikjurrwp, dvTiinuyis, dxéxw, Apxeros, 
dpxiowparopuvat, dowdfopa, ddecis (vddrwr), yh éy 
ddéoe (but here D.’sexplanation cannot be accepted, 
the phrase meaning land not held directly of the 
king), Baordfw, BeBalwois, yérnua, yoyyisw, ypaypa- 
revs, ypadw (yéyparrat), diddoxos, Staxovw, didput, 
Soxlwos, édy (= Ay), el uj, Erarwp, els (=dat. commodi), 
évragiaoris, Errevics, evibriov, épyodtwxrys, épwray (=Te- 
quest), 2cOnots, evidaros, Oeuédov, xabapds dd, xard- 
Kptua, kupcaxds, Necroupyla, exudw, Aly (= west, which 
is normal in the papyri), Acyela, werd xal (or ody xal), 
puxpés (=iunior), vedpuros, vopos (=nome, the terri- 
torial division of Egypt), 6voue (in such phrases as 
Evrevits els 7d Tot Bacrréws Svoua), dpech, dywmnor, 
wapdde.cos, waperlinuos, wdpecis, racropopiov, wepdé- 
cov, weploracts, wepiréuvecOae (but D.’s interpretation 
of donuos as=dwrepréurnros is untenable), dxd répvet, 
rijxus (genitive rnxGv), rorcpuds, tpayua Exew, rpdx- 
Twp, xpecBirepos (designating an official), xpdGecrs 
(prov), xpodtirns, xuppdxns, ccrouerpor, oxevopdnag, 
cuapdydiwos, covddpov, ovyyerfs (as court-title), cup- 
Bovuor, cuvéxw, ogpayifw, opupls, cpa ( = slave), 
Thpynots, vids GeoO (used as title of Augustus), bro- 
cbyrop( = ass), trorddcor, Pl\os (as court-title), xdpaypa, 
xetpsypagoy, xwplfopat. 

In addition to the light thus thrown on the 


* in:Pardy might also be taken to mean ‘ hea up (earth)’ ; 
but the construction without an object would be strange, and 
the expression somewhat tautological, cuvixers alone 
would give the same sense. 
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vocabulary of the Greek Bible, the papyri furnish 
evidence with regard to the orthography: and the 
rrammatical forms in use in Ptolemaic and Roman 

gypt; but on these topics it is impossible to say 
much until the work of classifying the materials 
provided by the papyri has proceeded further than 
1s at present the case. A beginning of the ap- 
lication of the material to biblical study has 

en made by A. Thumb (Die sprachgeschichtliche 
Stellung des biblischen Griechisch). 

(6) Historical.—On the historical side, the papyri 
provide a mass of information with regard to the 
usavres, official and private, of Egypt under Ptole- 
maic and Roman rule, which from time to time 
throws light on the biblical narrative. We have 
letters with which to compare those which St. Paul 
wrote to his fcllow-Christians ; some of them re- 
calling, by the number of salutations with which 
they conclude, the terminations of the Epistles to 
the Romans or Colossians (e.g. Brit. Mus. Pap. 
404); others, in which a large autograph signature 
closes a letter written by a scribe, Ulustrating St. 
Paul’s expressions in Gal 6" (e.g. Brit. Mus. Papp. 
311, 413). We have official, fe al, and business 
formule in large numbers, including, for example, 
reports from one magistrate to another, similar to 
that sent by Claudius Lysias to Felix (Ac 23%, 
where it may be observed that the doubtful word 
of salutation, &ppwoo, in v.™, which is omitted by 
the best MSS, is decisively condemned by Egyptian 
eg which admitted the use of this phrase only 
in letters addressed to an inferior). We have 
records of trials before magistrates, including 
brief summaries of the speeches of counsel, which 
recall the report of the speech of Tertullus in 
Ac 249%, The double name of St. Paul (Zaddos 6 
kal Tladdos) ceases to be remarkable or to cause any 
difficulty, when we find in the Egyptian census- 
lists scores of such double names, showing that it 
was customary for the natives of Oriental pro- 
vinces to assume a Greek or Roman name in 
addition to that which they had among their own 
people (e.g. ‘Hpwéns 6 cal Ilerevedpijs, "Iol8wpos 6 xal 
Tlavds, x.7.4.). The same census-records throw an 
interesting light on the census of Quirinius recorded 
in Lk 22, They prove that a census was held every 
14 years in Egypt under Roman rule, at least as far 
back as A.D. 20; while at the same time all the ex- 
tant indications tend to show that this system did 
not exist under the Ptolemies. It is natural, there- 
fore, to regard these facts as having some bearing 
on the statement in Luke; but the only attempt to 
work out the problem in detail is that of Prof. W. 
M. Ramsay (Was Christ born at Bethlehem? 1898, 
p. 131 ff.). A.D. 5-6 (the Egyptian year beginning 
on Aug. 29), the date of the unquestioned governor- 
ship of Quirinius, is one of the census-years: B.C. 
10-9, the natural date for the immediately pre- 
ceding census, is too early for the Nativity; but 
Ramsay argues that the special circumstances of 
Judsa under Herod’s rule would account for the 
census having been held a few years later in that 
province—probably in B.c. 6. Complete evidence 
on the subject is not yet forthcoming; but the 
instance is suggestive of the way in which the 
pupyri may elucidate the chronology of the NT.* 

(c) Textual, —Yet another branch of biblical study 
which is illustrated by the papyri is that of the 
history of the text. They furnish us with number- 
less examples of Greek writing of the period in 
which the LXX and NT were produced, and enable 
us to realize the conditions under which books cir- 
culated in the early ages of the Christian Church ; 
and thereby they suggest a natural explanation of 
the genesis, at a very early date, of the divergent 

* They may also assist Patristic chronology; ¢.g. Justin's 


Apology is fixed to a point shortly after a.p. 150 by the men- 
tion of the prefect Munatius Felix in Brit. Mus. Pap. 358. 
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types of text which we find already established by 
the time that our most ancient vellum codices were 
written. This topic has, however, been already 
dealt with (see art. WRITING in vol. iv. pp. 951, 
952), and need not be reconsidered here. 

vi. Coptic Papyri.*—The importance of the 
Coptic versions of the Bible for the purposes of 
textual criticism is well known (see vol. i. p. 672) ; 
but, as in the case of Greek MSS, the majority of 
the Coptic biblical MSS are on vellum. Only one 
Bohairic papyrus (a number of small fragments of 
a Psalter of the 10th cent., divided between the 
British Museum and the Rylands Library) is in 
existence ; all the rest are in the Sahidic or Middle 
Egyptian dialects. With one or two notable ex- 
ceptions, to be named below, the biblical papyri 
hitkerto discovered are small and unimportant 
fragments. On the other hand, Coptic papyri 
have proved unexpectedly valuable in respect of 
a hal writings (some orthodox and others 
heretical) which were hitherto unknown, or known 
only by name and in a few quotations; while they 
also include a considerable number of Patristic 
texts and a very large quantity of documents bear- 
ing upon monastic and ecclesiastical life in Upper 
Ezypt. Catalogues of these papyri are, however, 
still almost wholly wanting, so that no complete 
lists can be given: the followin are the most 
notable individual MSS of which the existence has 
yet been notified :— 

1. Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 5000; a large and com- 
lete codex, containing the entire Psalter in the 
Sahidic dialect. Prob. 7th cent. Edited by E. 
A. W. Budge (The earliest known Coptic Psalter, 
London, 1898). Its text agrees markedly with 
eae of the largest Greek papyrus Psalter (No. 6, 
above). 

2. Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 5984; part of a very la 
codex, containing considerable portions of the 
Sapiential books (Prov., Eccles., Song, Wisdom, 
Sirach), with one smal] fragment of Job, in 
Sahidic. Portions of the Song, Wisdom, and 
Sirach are wholly new, and in the other books 
the text sometimes differs from that published. 
Prob. 7th cent. Described in the forthcoming 
catalogue of Coptic MSS in the British Museum, 
by Mr. W. E. Crum. ; 

3. Sixteen leaves (apparently out of an original 
32) of a papyrus book at Cairo, containing a nar- 
rative of the Resurrection and conversations be- 
tween our Lord and the disciples. It appears to 
purport to be a document issued by the Apostles 
to the Church in general, for its information. | It 
is orthodox in teaching, and direc 
the early Gnostics, Cerinthus (MS Képiwéos) and 
Simon being mentioned by name. The MS ma 
be assigned to the 4th or 5th cent., the work itse 
to the first half of the 2nd cent. Described by 
C. Schmidt (Sitzungsb. d. Berl. Akad. 1895, p. 
705 ff.), but not yet published. 

4. Papyrus at Heidelberg, containing the Acta 
Pauli in Sahidic, and showing that (1) the Acts of 
Paul and Thecla, (2) thea oer pael correspondence 
between Paul and the Corinthians, (3) the Mar- 
tyrium Pauli, all hitherto generally regarded as 
independent works (but cf. opinions quoted by 
Harnack, Altchrist. Litteratur, i. 128ff.), are 
really parts of this early and popular romance 
which for a time circulated with the canonical 
books. Prob. 7th cent. Described by C. Schmidt 
(Neue Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, vii. 217 ff., 1897), 
but not yet published. ; 

5, Twenty-two leaves of a book, partly at Berlin 
and partly at Paris, in Akhmimic dialect, con- 
taining (a) an anonymous vision of Heaven and 
Hell, imperfect at the beginning and perhaps at 


* For information with regard to this section the present 
writer is much indebted to Mr. W. E. Crum 
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the end ; (5) prophecies of the history of the world 
and the coming of Antichrist and Messiah, entitled 
‘ Apocalypse of Elias.’ A Sahidic papyrus at Paris 
contains six leaves of the latter work, coinciding 
with and supplementing the Akhmimic MS, to- 
gether with one leaf of the Apocalypse of Zeph- 
aniah. The Akh. MS is assigned to the 4th-5th 
cent., the Sah. to the 5th (the published facsimiles 
would perhaps rather suggest the 4th cent. for the 
former and the end of the sth for the latter). Pub- 
lished by Steindorff (Texte u. Unters., N. F. ii. 3a, 
1899). 

6. Papyrus at Strassburg, containing two muti- 
lated leaves of an apocryphal Gospel in Sahidic, 
which, however, there is no reason to identify 
(with the editor) with the Gospel according to 
the Egyptians. The narrative appears to relate 
to the period between the Resurrection and the 
Ascension. The papyrus is of the 5th-6th cent., 
but there seems no reason to place the composition 
of the Gospel earlier than the 3rd cent. Published 
by A. Jacoby (Lin neues Evangelienfragment, 
Strassburg, 1900). 

7. hs eb at Turin, containing the Gesta Pilati 
or Gospel of Nicodemus in Sahidic, of which Greek 
and Latin texts are already extant. Published by 
F. Rossi (J Paptri Copts del Musto Egizto di Torino, 
1887). 

8. a s at Berlin, containing (a2) the Evan- 
gelium Marie (also called the Apokryphon Johan- 
nts), (b) Lodia "Incot Xpwrob, (c) pages Ilérpov, in 
Sahidic. Prob. 5th cent. The Evangelium Marie 
is quoted (without title) by Irenseus (i. 29) as a 
Gnostic work, and is consequently earlier than 
circ. 185. This discovery is especially tee 
as enabling us to test the accuracy with whi 
Irenseus represents his opponents views. De- 
scribed by + Schmidt (Sttzungsb. d. Berl. Akad. 
1896, p. 9 ff.) ; the IIp@és Ilérpov has recently been 

ublished by him (Texte u. Unters., N. F. ix. 1, 1902), 
ut the other treatises have not yet pee 

9. Bruce Gnostic Papyrus, at Oxford, contain- 
ing (a) the two ‘ books of Jeu,’ a work akin to the 
Pistis Sophia, but earlier in date, belonging prob- 
ably to the first half of the 3rd cent. ; (0) an un- 
named work, somewhat earlier still, being assigned 
by Schmidt to the end of the 2nd cent. Both are 
in Sahidic dialect. According to Schmidt, the first 
belongs to the Severian type of Gnosticism; the 
secoud to the kindred, but not identical, Sethite- 
Archontican type. Edited by C. Schmidt (TU, 
Bd. viii. 1892). 

10. Papyrus at St. Petersburg, containing frag- 
ments of apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, viz. the 
Acts of Bartholomew, Philip, aa Andrew and 
Matthew, in Akhmimic. Edited by O. von Lemm 
(Bull. de [Acad. HP des Sciences de St. Peters- 
burg, nouv. sér. 1, No. 4, 1890). 

11. Papyrus at Leyden, containing (a) a magical 
prayer and exorcism attributed to St. Gregory ; 
(65) the correspondence of Christ and Abgar, in 
Sahidic. Edited by Pleyte and Boeser (Manuscrits 
ie du Musée d’Antiquités a Leide, 1897, p. 
441 ff ). 

12. Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 5001, a large and com- 
pete codex of 174 leaves, containing ten Patristic 

omilies, in Sahidic. Described in Crum’s cata- 
logue of Coptic MSS in the British Museum. 

13. Brit. Mus. Pap. 36, containing the Canons 
of Athanasius, in Sahidic. Described by Crum, 
op. cit., and to be edited by him shortly in the 
publications of the Text and Translation Society. 

14. Papyrus at Turin, containing the Life of 
Athanasius and records of the Council of Nica. 
Edited by F. Rossi (J Papir: Copti, 1884). 

15. Legends of saints, homilies, etc., in papyri, 
at Turin, edited by Rossi, op. ci¢. (1885-1892). 

The numerous papyri (mostly small) contain- 
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ing letters and other documents which illustrate 


ecclesiastical life in Egypt, fall outside the scope 
of this article. 


Lrrsraturs.—Kenyon, Paleography of Greek Papyri, 1890, 


ch. i.; the annual Archa@ological Reporte of the 


ee toman, 
ploration Fund, including sections on ancient, Greco-Roman, 
and Christian Egypt (from 1893); P. Viereck, ‘ Bericht tiber die 
iltere Papyruslitteratur’ [before 1877) and ‘ Die ag eo 
teratur von den 70er Jahren bis 1898’ (in Jahresd. &. d. F 
schritte d. class. Altertuinswissenschaft, vols. 98 and 102); 
Seymour de Ricci, ‘ Bulletin Papyrologique’ in the Revue 
Etudes Grecques (intermittently from 1901); Archiv fur Papy. 
rusforechung, edited by Wilcken (from 190U) ; Deissmann, Bt 
studien (1895) and Neue Bibelstudien (1897), with Eng. tr. of 
both series by A. Grieve (Bible Stu:‘vee 1901); Moulton, 
‘Grammatical Notes from the Papyri,’ 1. Tlassveal Review, 
xv. 81, 434, Expositor, Apr. 1901 and Feb. 1¥u3; the princi 
ublications of papyri (Egypt Exploration Fund, British 
useum, Berlin Museum, Rainer collection at Vienna, Lord 
Ambherst’s collection, eto.) ; and works cited in the course of 


this article. F, G. KENYON. 


WAGES.—The usual OT term for ‘ wages’ is 17 
sdkhdar ; less frequently the cognate myn maskéreth. 
and a>ye péudlah. jinx ’ethnan is the reward paid 
to a prostitute. As wages are the price paid or the 
reward given for labour, Yn méhir, ‘ price,’ may 
sometimes* be translated ‘ wages’ or ‘hire’; and 
oe the terms for ‘wages’ are sometimes 
translated ‘reward.’+ The usual NT term is pucéds 
misthos. The term éywnov, opsdnion, is translated 
‘wages’ in Lk 31 (of soldiers), Ro 6* (‘the wages 
of sin is death’), and 2 Co 118 According to 
Sanday-Headlam on Ro 6*, dywor * =(1) ‘‘ provi- 
sion-money, ration-money, or the rations in kind 
given to troops”; (2) in a more general sense, 
‘‘wages.”’ It is used in the Apocrypha of wages 
paid to soldiers. + 

(A) OLD TESTAMENT.—There are only a few re- 
ferences to wages in the Old Testament, because in 
Israel, as in the ancient world generally, most work 
was done either by members of the family or by 
slaves. We may, however, take ‘ wages’ in a broad 
sense as the price of labour without regard to the 
status of the labourer. From this point of view 
we may consider wages as paid to five classes: (1.) 
the farmer and his family living chietly on the 
actual produce of their work ; (ii.) relations outside 
the family in its narrow modern sense; (iil.) slaves ; 
(iv.) priests, soldiers, hired labourers, etc., giving 
all their time to a master ; (v.) craftsmen, smiths, 
carpenters, etc., working for different customers. 
It may be as well to say at once that the available 
data are extremely meagre, so that only general 
statements are possible. 

i. A farming family living chiefly by ite own 
labour on its own land depended for the return 
for its labour on its industry, the fertility of the 
land, and the stage of development of culture. 
These, of course, varied: for the general condition 
of things, see AGRICULTURE (in vol. i.), PALESTINE 
(in vol. iii.), ete. But the accounts which we have 
of the families of Saul and of Jesse of Bethlehem 
suggest that in earlier times the yeomen-farmers, 
as we should call them, obtained a good return for 
their labour. The rophets of the 8th cent. (Is 3* 
58 1053, Am 26-8 39: 10 §1/. 13) and the Book of Nehe- 
miah (ch. 5) show that towards the close of the 
monarchy, and after the Return, the small farmers 
were burdened with various charges,§ taxes, usury, 
etc., and hardly made a livelihood. 

ii. Remuneration of dependents. — There were 
often associated with the actual family, more 
distant relations and other dependents. These 
shared the work and the life of the family, prob- 
ably, as a rule, on no fixed terms, but receiving, 
as we should say, board and lodging; living ‘as 


*@.9g. Mic 311, teg. Ru 214 

~ 1 Mac 325 1432, and (apparently) 1 Es 456, 

§ This is rather an inference for the period of the close of the 
mo ‘ 
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one of the family,’ but often with inferior comfort 
and less consideration. Thus the ‘ poor relation’ 
would be provided for; and ‘the r within thy 
gates and the Levite,’ who are so often commended 
to the charity of the pious Israelite (Ex 23", Dt 
12'S. 19 14-9 157- 8), would no doubt be expected to 
render some service to their benefactors. Thus 
Moses kept the flocks of his father-in-law Jethro 
(Ex 3'); and Jacob, at the beginning of his sojourn 
with Laban, rendered similar service for board and 
lodging (Gn 29"). The sequel (cf. § iv.) shows that 
dependents might also become hired servants at 
fixed wages. 

ill. Remuneratton of slaves. —Their remuneration, 
like that of the previous class, consisted of ‘all 
found,’ and varied according to the circumstances, 
character, and goodwill of the master. We should 
wather that the slaves were well treated, as is 
commonly the case in the East. See also art. 
SERVANT in vol. iv. 

iv. Wages of hirelings in continual employment. 
—The class of whom we read most are the priests ; 
- their wages in earlier times consisted of a share of 
the sacrifices, and of freewill offerings. Probably, 
as a rule, either a priest had land as a family in- 
heritance, or the sanctuary held land. Some priests 
received a stipend from the owners of a private or 
tribal sanctuary. Moses’ grandson was hired by 
Micah of Ephraim to be priest of his sanctuary 
for a yong salary of 10 pieces of silver (sheke!-), 
a suit of clothes, and his board and lodging (Jv 
171% 13), No doubt this was fairly liberal ; yet when 
the Danites invited him to go with them ‘he was 
pee ’ (Polychrome Bible), probably expecting a 
arger income. Thus he became priest of the 
sanctuary of the northern Danites at Dan. The 
Priestly Code has very large ideas as to the proper 
revenues of priests and Levites, but these were 
never fully realized; see art. PRIESTS AND LEVITES 
(in vol. iv.), §8f, §10b. 

In early times there were no professional soldiers ; 
probably the leader or the king may have made 
some contribution of provisions or arms to the levy 
engaged in actual warfare. The chief wage of the 
soldier was plunder. The bodyguard, the foreign 
mercenaries, and the forces of horsemen and 
chariots must have received some regular pay and 
have been provided with fodder and stabling, board 
and lodging (1 K 4%), In 2 Ch 25° Amaziah hires 
100,000 mercenaries for 100 talents of silver; the 
hiring would be for a single campaign, which might 
perhaps last a month. The wages of a successful 
soldier would be augmented by royal gifts, as in 
the case of David (1 8 17%), and grants of land. 
Thus we read in 1S 8! ‘ The king will take your 
fields, and vineyards, and oliveyards, even the best 
of them, and will give them to his servants. And 
he will take the tenth of your grain, and of your 
vineyards, and give to his officers, and to his 
servants.’ 

Little is said about the pay of other classes of 
hirelings. Jacob purchased a wife by seven years’ 
service (Gn 29'5), and of course had ‘all found’ 
during the period; afterwards he was paid by a 
portion of the increase of the flock (3082) ; hae 
we do not know the normal price of wives; it 

robably depended on the eagerness of the would- 
son-in-law. 

The hireling is not referred to in the JE legisla- 
tion (Ten Commandments, Book of the Covenant, 
etc.), so that, apparently, work for wages was rare 
in early times. It increased with the growth of 
civilization. The hirelings were sufficiently numer- 
ous to be the subject of ordinances in the later 
codes, Dt 24'4, Ly 22°(H), Ex 12®(P). The pay- 
ment of wages would be increased by the attempt 
of the Priestly Code (Lv 25**®) to minimize slavery 
anivnugst the Jews. The hireling seems to have 
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been at the mercy of his employers as to the 
amount of his wages, and even as to getting them 
paid at all. Laban pheneee Jacob’s w ten 
times (Gn 317). Both the Prophets and the Law 
intervene on behalf of the wage-earner (Dt 24', 
Jer 22", Mal 3°); he was to be paid promptly, 
usually, as it seems, at the end of each day (Dt 
24%, Lv 19}5, Job 72), bat Lv 25* refers to a ‘ servant 
hired year by year.’ The hireling was considered 
inferior in industry to a slave, of whom it is said 
in Dt 15'* ‘to the double of the hire of a oe 
hath he served thee.’ In the earlier periods o 
Israelite history, when almost every family had 
its own land, it would be the exceptionally r 
‘ne’er-do-well’ who was on bad terms with his kin, 
or the foreigner, that hired himself into service. 
Dt 24" speaks of the hireling as ‘poor and needy 
. .. of thy brethren or of thy strangers.’ Natur- 
ally the connexion of the hireling with the family 
was less close than that of the slave; he has no 
share in the family sacra; he may not eat the 
passover (Ex 12"°[P]); nor may the hired servant 
of a priest eat the holy food (Lv 22). When we 
consider these facts, toyether with the control of 
the labour market by the employer, and the full 
advantage which the latter took of the situation, 
we may be sure that the usual rate of wages 
afforded only a bare subsistence to the free labourer. 
The description of the miserable condition of the 
working classes in Job 24!" will refer to hired 
servants. In the case of the corvée, or compulsory 
service for public works, no wages were paid be- 
yond food and lodging. The corvée was used b 
Solomon to build the temple (1 K 5 124), an 
doubtless by other kings and nobles (Jer 22"). 

v. Wages for occasional pieces of work. — Pro- 

hets, priests, judges, etc., received payment under 

vitferent names for the occasional services rendered 
by them to their clients Seen 3). These payments 
or fees were variously known as gifts, shares of 
victims (cf. above), or even bribes. The gifts or 
bribes varied with the importance of the occasion, 
the wealth of the giver, and the standing of the 
recipient. Saul considered that Samuel would 
accept a quarter of a shekel as a sufficient fee for 
information about his lost asses (1S 98). Jeroboam’s 
wife going to Ahijah, disguised as an ordinary 
woman, took him ‘ ten loaves, and cracknels, and 
@ cruse of honey’ (1 K 14°). But the princes who 
consulted Joseph (Gn 41%), Balaam (Nu 22’), and 
Daniel (Dn 2° 5%), made them munificent offers of 
wealth, power, and honour. ; 

There are references to various kinds of crafts- 
men who must have worked ‘ by the Job’ s0 to 
speak, especially to smiths and carpenters, but we 
are not told how they were paid. Judah’s payment 
of a kid to Tamar (Gn 38!") may be mentioned 
here. 

—This code, which is dated about 8.0, 
ens trae rey iccluies pecans as to the fees to be paid 
to doctors and builders; and as to the of boatmen, 
reapers, threshers, shepherds, labourers, brickmakers, tailors, 
stonecutters, and carpenters ; and as to the hire of oxen, cows, 
wagyons, and boats. If a doctor performs for a noble a suo- 
cessful ope:ation for a wound or an absocees in the eye, he 
receives ten shekels of silver; if for a poor man, five; if for a 
slave, two. But if the noble dies or loses his eye, the doctor’s 
hands are cut off; in the case of a slave, the doctor 
him if he dies; pays half his price if he loses his eye. For 
minor operations, the doctor receives five, three, or two shekels, 
according to the rank of his patient. A oow- or sheep-doctor 
receives one-sixth of a shekel of silver for a cure, and peye the 
owner a quarter of the animal's value if it dies. A der is to 
be paid in proportion to the size of the house ; and if it collapses 
through faulty construction and the owner is killed, the builder 
is to be put to death ; if other damage is caused, suitable com- 
Pore Woatnen: Tenpers threshers, and shepherds were hired 
for the year; the hire for the ox being 4 gur* of corn, of 9 


boatman or thresher 6, of a reaper or shepherd 8, 
There were also hirings by the day, as follows: (a) reckoned 


* Worth, according to Johns, a shekel of silver per gue. 
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In ka* of corn; for threshing, ox 20, ass 10, calf 1; oxen, 
wagon, and driver, 180; or waggon, 40; (5) reckoned in ée ¢ of 
silver ; boat, 3; carpenter, 4; tailor, brickmaker, or stonecutter, 
5; labourer, for first five months of the year, 6; for the last 
seven months, 6. A freight boat to carry 60 gue of corn could 
be hired for one-sixth of a shekel a day. 

In this code many regulations are laid down as to slaves; 
little is said as to their treatment or the provision made for 
their maintenance, but we may conclude that they were treated 
with the comparative humanit, and consideration usually ac- 
corded to them in the ancient East. For instance, the code 


implies that a master would be willing to two shekels, or 
the equivalent of three months’ wages to a shepherd, for the 
cure of aslave. Moreover, if a slave married a free woman, the 


children were free. 
It will be noticed that wages, as in medisval codes, are fixed 
by law. We may surmise, from the analogy of the Middle Ages, 


that these tions were made in the interests of the em- 
plovers; and that, practically, the rates fixed were a minimum, 
and that higher wages were often 


(B) THE APOCRYPHA AND THE NEw TESTA- 
MENT.—The references to wages in the Apocrypha 
and the New Testament are still comparatively 
few, and do not suggest that any very important 
changes had taken place. 

i. The farmers, etc., profited by the order main- 
tained by the Roman government and the Herods, 
but probably this advantage was more than counter- 
balanced by the weight of taxation and the fraudu- 
lent extortions of the publicans. 

ii. Dependents, poor relations, ete., probably 
were very much in the same position as of old. 

iii. Slaves were still wel] treated in the East, and 
fairly well when serving in the households of Greeks 
or even Romans, but the provision made for slaves 
working in factories or on large farms, or manning 
ships, was often scanty andsordid. Cf. art. SERVANT 
in vol. iv. 

iv. Wages paid for continuous service.—In To 5% 
the angel Raphael, professing himself to be a 
tmember of a distinguished Jewish family akin to 
Tobit, is hired by the latter as travelling com- 
panion to his son, and subsequently sent to collect 
a large debt; so that hired servants were sometimes 
placed in positions of trust. Raphael’s wages were 
to be a drachma a day and ‘all found,’ with the 

romise of a bonus at the end of the engagement 
if he gave satisfaction. Similarly, the labourers in 
the vineyard (Mt 20) received a denarion or denarius, 
whose value ‘ was the same as that of’ the drachma 
‘in ordinary transactions’ (art. MONEY in vol. iii. 
p. 428°). The shekel contained rather more silver 
than a half-crown, and the denarius about # as 
much silver as a shilling; probably, too, the 
labourers received food. he mere statement of 
the weight of silver, however, tells us nothing as 
to real wages; and to a large extent our data 
rather serve to fix the value of silver than the 
real wages of Jabour. If we may reckon the price 
of wheat in NT times at from 16s. to £1 a 
quarter, @ denarius or drachma, about 94d. a 
day, with food, would be very roughly equivalent 
to the present wages of a London charwoman, 
about 2s. a day with food, wheat being about 29s. 
& quarter. 

Ve are toldt that before the time of Julius 
Cesar a foot-soldier was paid 4 of a denarius a 
day, a centurion %, a horse -soldier a denarius; 
that these wages were doubled by Julius Cesar, 
and further increased by Augustus, and again by 
Domitian. The Pratorian guards received double 


pay. 
There are various references to the payment of 
wages and the services of wage-earners. Sir 7™ 
speaks of the ‘hireling who giveth thee his life’ 
(marg. ‘soul’), On the other hand, we are bidden 
(Sir 37") not ‘to take counsel . . . with a hireling 
in thy house about finishing his work.’ It was 
still necessary (Sir 34%, and later still Ja 5‘) to 
denounce those who kept back the wages of their 


* 300 ka=1 gur (Johns). t 180 3e=1 shekel (Johns), 
3 Romssy’s Roman Antiquities, p. 301. 


hired servants. Mercenary soldiers appear in 
1 Mac 6”. 

In Mk 1” Zebedee has a paid crew (sc Awrol) for 
his fishing-boat; and hired servants (uio@.0:) appear 
in the parables of the Prodigal Son (Lk 1517: ) and 
of the Labourers in the Vineyard (Mt 20!-?). The 
former implies that the household of a wealthy man 
included several hired servants ; and the latter, that 
there was a class of free labourers who were, as in 
the Old Testament, hired and paid by the day. So, 
too, the reaper receives wages (Jn 4", Ja 5‘). The 
service of the ‘hireling’ or free labourer is still 
lightly esteemed: ‘the hireling . . . fleeth because 
he is an hireling, and careth not for the sheep’ (Jn 
10'3); and the Apostles style themselves and their 
fellow-Christians the ‘slaves’ (SoAx), never the 
‘hired servants,’ of Christ. The preachers of the 
gospel receive wages, ‘hire’ (yo06s), from men 
whom they serve (Lk 10’, 2Co 115, 1 Ti 5!8). God is 
said to give ‘hire’ or wages (Mt 6?* 20°, He 11° etc.); 
on the other hand, there are ‘the wages (dyud»a) of 
sin’ (Ro 6%) and ‘the wages (s0 Gol) of unrighteous- 
ness’ (2 P 25 etc.). 

Mt 5*! ‘whosoever shall impress thee to go one 
mile’ implies the existence of the corvée or exaction 
of forced labour. 

v. The wages of occasional service. ~The Apoc- 

ha and the New Testament give us no definite 
information as to the payment for pieces ef work 
done by smiths, carpenters, etc. 
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SHIPS AND BOATS.—Under the designation 
‘ships’ are included in the Bible vessels of all 
sizes, from the sea-going ships whose Phosnician 
crews ‘did their business in t waters’ (Ps 
107%), and traded for kings Solomon and Hiram 
(1 K 9%: %7- 38) from the head of the Gulf of “Akabah 
in the Red Sea to OPHIR in the Indian or Arabian 
Sea, down to the mere fishing-boate of the Sea of 
Tiberias (Jn 6 21); called Sea of Galilee in Mt 
413. Mk 7*!, Jn 6'; and Lake of Gennesaret in 
Lk 5'), such as that in which our Lord was 
awakened from sleep during a storm and rebuked 
the wind and sea and reproached His timid dis- 
ciples for their want of faith (Lk 8%). ‘ Boats’ 
are mentioned, in the AV only twice. The term 
is applied once to what were, rary: lake 
fishing-craft (Jn 67 * wiadpov). It is used again, 
in the story of St. Paul’s voyage and shipwreck, 
of the boat (oxdgy) of a rgd pled ship which was 
hoisted up on account of weather after being 
towed astern during the first part of the v 
(Ac 2715), This boat was afterwards lowered again 
by the crew of the ship, but cut adrift by the 
soldiers on St. Paul’s advice (vv. %),* 

A, SHIPS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.—It seems 
proper to make mention here, as belonging to the 
category of ‘ships,’ although denominated an ‘ark’ 
(33A), of the huge three-decked vessel said to have 
been built by Noah under Divine direction (Gn 
614 15. 16), and apparently without mast, sail, or any 
means of steering or propulsion. It was to be of 
gopher wood (an unknown timber), and was in- 
tended as a means of saving Noah and his family, 
and such animals as were necessary for the per- 


* A ‘ferry-boat’ is perhape mentioned in 28 1918, if the MT 
73327 73y) is correct, although such a meaning of 3, 
is not found elsewhere. But prob. Wellhausen (followed by 
Driver, et al.) is right in reading ’" 119y"), ‘and they crossed 
over the ford.’ This is implicitly supported by the LXX sa: 
iAurecpynray thy Asreupyiar (i.e, by coniusion of 73 and 3 
T13y9 113y", the reading adopted by Budde in S807. 
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hee of the species, from destruction by water. 
f we assume the form of the ark to be conceived 
as that of an ordinary ship, we have nv historical 
mention of ita dimensions as given in Gn 6° being 
exceeded until the construction of the Great 
Eastern steamship, built at Millwall by Brunel 
in 1858, with accommodation for 4000 pesecr ers, 
and with a capacity of 24,000 tons, which is slightly 
in excess of the apparent size of the ark. See, 
further, art. FLOOD in vol. ii. p. 16. The earliest 
Scripture mention of ships properly so called (7*3x) 
is in Gn 49)3, where Zebulun is spoken of in the 
Blessing of Jacob asa haven forthem. The next 
is in Nu 24%, where the Balaam oracles speak of 
ships from the coast of KITTIM as taking part in 
the destruction of Assyria. These latter would 
be ships of war as distinguished from commercial 
ones. Merchant ships are mentioned in 1 K 9” (cf. 
107 ‘a navy of TARSHISH’); and in Ps 107% is 
given the heart-stirring description of a sailor’s life 
in a sea-going ship. In Pr 31" the foresight of the 
thrifty housewife forms the point of comparison 
between her and the merchant ships which bring 
goods from afar. In Pr 30 ‘the way of a ship in 
the midst of the sea’ is mentioned as one of the 
four things which were too wonderful for the 
writer. The absence of chart and compass, with 
the sun and stars only for a guide to the Phoenician 
mariner, and these often, as in St. Paul’s voyage 
(Ac 27”), invisible, made the art of navigation a 
mystery known only to those who, like these 
experts, were gifted with the hereditary instinct 
of their profession. Moreover, the pressure of the 
wind on the sails from a direction opposed to the 
ship’s course, nevertheless urging her through the 
water on the way she would go, seems almost as 
wonderful as that the disposition of the muscles 
and feathers of an eagle should enable it to soar 
to invisible heights, or swoop to the earth in a 
moment without apparent motion of its wings, or 
that the slippery serpent should glide rapidly over 
a smooth rock without any external means of 
locomotion. In 1 K 9* (2 Ch 8!™) and 10* (|| 2 Ch 
971) we have the account of the building of Solo- 
mon’s merchant ships at ‘Ezion-geber at the 
head of the Gulf of Akabah, and the furnishing 
of them with experienced Phonician pilots by 
Hiram king of Tyre, the friend of Solomon’s father, 
David ; and of their voyage to Ophir and back 
with 420 talents of gold (equal to £2,583,000). The 
last of the above es has a notice of the tri- 
ennial visit of Solomon’s and Hiram’s ships ‘to 
Tarshish,’* bringing back gold and silver (the 
latter being considered so plentiful as to be re- 
paruee of no account), ivory, apes, and cocks. 

hese were genuine sea-going ships, and the whole 
of the above references, except those from Genesis 
and Numbers, relate to the same century and to 
the 40 years of Solomon’s reign (c. 970-930 B.C.), 
when Tyre was at the height of its prosperity, and 
Shashank (Shishak) I., of the 22nd dynasty, or his 
immediate predecessor, was the ruling Pharaoh of 
Egypt. Unfortunately, the Phenicians have not 
left us either literature or sculptures from which we 
can form an idea of the kind of ships used on these 
voyages; nor have we any Assyrian representa- 
tions of them until two centuries later in the time 
of Hezekiah and Sennacherib, when all the sea 
trade of the Assyrians was in the hands of the 
Pheenicians, who had also absorbed that of the 
Egyptians (Herodot. i. 1). A century later still 


: * The rer raid here cues a ‘ship . Lape tag a 
arge vessel fit to go long voyages) with a ship go to 
Tarshish. Wherever the latter pore was, whether (as most 
believe) identical with Tartessua in Spain, or Tarsus, or some 
district in Greece or Italy, it could not have been reached by a 
vessel sailing from ‘Ezion-geber unless by circumnavigating (on 
ytd ground a most unlikely supposition] the continent of 


Ezekiel (27**) s 
of Tyre, whic 
Mediterranean ports and to the far East, as having 
planks of fir and masts of cedar, whilst the oars 
were of oak of Bashan, and the benches of the 


ks of the royal merchant chips 
traded with Syria and va-ious 


rowers of ivory inlaid in wood from the isles of 
Kittim, the sails of fine embroidered linen, their 
crews from Zidon and Arvad, and their pilots from 
Tyre. But this description, although no doubt 
applicable to the royal yachts, may be considered 
to some extent poetical as applied to commercial 


ships. 

the question of the much disputed situation of 
the port of Ophir to which Solomon’s ships traded 
from ‘Ezion-geber in the Gulf of ‘Akabah, bringin 
back = ivory, almug trees, and ks (1 
9* 10%), belongs to another section of this Dic- 
tionary (see art. OPHIR in vol. iii.) ; but the length 
of time occupied in the voyage, inferred from the 
interval of three years (1 K 10”) between the arrivals 
of the ships at ‘Ezion-geber, indicates a great dis- 
tance, such as Central or Southern Africa, or the 
island of Ceylon, where peacocks still abound. 
Such voyages would necessitate the ships bein 
laid up in some safe port between the months o 
May and October, during the bad weather and 
heavy sea which accompany the S.W. monsoon, 
as is the case at the present day with the Indian 
and Arab trading vessels which annually frequent 
the port of Berbereh opposite to Aden.* 

A args we have no conten poets re 
tions of Phcenician sea-going ships of Solomon’s 
time, we have drawings of ptian ones to refer 
to of a much more ancient date, and of a type 
after which we may suppose the ships of the early 
Pheenicians and those of Hiram and Solomon to 
have been constructed. These drawings, no doubt, 
give us a faithful picture of the ships, their crews, 
and their merchandise from a general point of 
view ; but they are more or less conventional, and 
the technical errors in our own marine historical 
pictures point to the necessity of not relying too 
much upon accuracy of nautical detail, as the 
drawings may have been made by artists who did 
not take part in the expeditions and were not sea- 
men. Unfortunately, also, many important de- 
tails are missing from the models of ancient shi 
in the museums. The Egyptian ships were for 
the most part unloaded at a port in the Red Sea, 
and their cargoes transferred overland to Koptos 
on the Nile. 

The first Red Sea voyage of which we have any 
knowledge is mentioned in an inscription at Wady 
Gassfis, near Kosseir, in the Valley of Hamma- 
mat, on the road from Koptos to the Red Sea. 
This commemorates the supedition sent by Pharaoh 
Sankh-Ka-Ra of the 11th (a Theban) asty to 
the ‘ Land of Puanit’ (or Punt), the site of which is 
as much disputed as that of Ophir or Tarshish, 
and is considered by M. Edouard Naville to be but 
a ‘vague geographical designation.’ See, further, 
art. PUT 1n vol. iv. p. 176f. ‘The destination of 
the expedition was evidently, however, somewhere 
in Tropical Africa, and was in all probability in 
the vicinity of the present Somaliland on the east 
coast, where there existed an entrepét for the 
ivory, frankincense, myrrh, gold dust, and ostrich 
feathers, and for the ostrich eggs so much prized 
by the eens of those days. This first ex- 
pedition to Punt must have taken place, according 
to Brugsch, 250 years after the founding of Tyre, 
if Herodotus (ii. 44) was correctly informed by the 
Tyrians, t.¢. about 1500 years before the time of 
Solomon, and 500 years before the birth of Abra- 
ham ; but, according to Mariette, even earlier than 
this. We have no account of this expedition, nor 

® Findlay’s Directory jor the Naviyation of the Indian Oosan, 
1870, p. 559. 
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any sculptures showing the kind of ships employed 
on it. 

The next important Red Sea expedition men- 
tioned on the monuments was sent during the 
18th dynasty, also to the Land of Punt, in the 
reign o nueen Hatsepsu I., sister of Thothmes II. 
(during the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt) ; 
the sculptures on the walls of Deir el-Bahri, near 
the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes, fully illustrate 
this important event, including the ships used (see 
Flinders Petrie, History of Egypt, ii. 82ff.). The 
place of departure by the overland route from 
the Nile to the Red Sea, on the outward voyage, 
as well as the port of reshipment of the goods 
brought by the expedition on its return by the 
same route, was doubtless the ancient Kontos 
(now Qoft), as in the earlier expedition before 
mentioned ; the Red Sea port of embarkation and 


the height of their prosperity in the land of Goshen 
(Gn 47! 77, Ex 1"), which they had inhabited for 
more than a century, it is probable that, as their 
occupation was that of shepherds and cattle- 
dealers located in the midst of the Delta, they 
would see and know but little of what was going 
on so far south of them as Koptos and Thebes, 
and absolutely nothing of the sea-going ships of 
which the expedition was composed. Consequently, 
no knowledge of the building or handling of ships 
or boats was carried away with them from Egypt 
at the time of the Exodus; and the forty years of 
subsequent wandering in the wilderness would 
have sufficed to ensure the obliteration from their 
memories of any such knowledge had it been 


uired. 
ht Was not until the reign of Solomon that the 
Israelites commenced to build ships (1 K 9%), an 


1. DESHASHEH (MIDDLE EGYPT), W. WALL, N. HALF. TOMB OF ANTA, BC. 3600. 
ANTA STANDING BY THE CABIN. 


disembarkation being Tua or Cinmun, known 
later as Philoteras (after it had been so renamed 
by the Ptolemies), and now as Old Kosseir, not 
far from the modern port of that name in lat. 
26° 7’ N., and distant from Koptos about 100 miles. 
As regards the African port depicted in the sculp- 
tures as the object of the expedition, and called 
the Land of Punt, there is some doubt. But for 
the African ebony (Dalbergia melanozylon, G.P.R., 
80 much in request for temple furniture in Egypt) 
and other trees which are represented as growing 
near the place of landing,* the land-locked port of 
Berbereh already spoken of, which has always 
been a great mart for the products of the interior, 
might be intended ; and even these trees may have 
been artistically introduced to indicate a part of 
these products. 

Although the Children of Israel must, at the 
time of qneen Hatsepsu’s expedition, have been at 

* These trees are not now found near the seashore. 
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art which, through the friendship of Hiram kin 

of Tyre for David and his son (28 5" \|1 Ch 14 
and 1 K 5), they Jearned from the Pheenicians, 
who ore the pilots and mariners for these 
ships (1 K 9”). Whether the Pheenicians brought 
their knowledge of shipbuilding with them from 
Western Arabia at the time of their early 
migration (Herod. i. 1, vii. 89) or learnt it from 
the Egyptians, is a mystery. Boatbuilding was 
certainly a very ancient art in Egypt, as in the 
tomb of Ti at Sakfra (5th dynasty, c. 3680-1500 — 
3660 B.c. [Petrie]) it is represented in the wall 
sculptures in all its details. 

The merchant ships of queen Hatsepsu’s expedi- 
tion to the Land of Punt, as delineated on the walls 
of the temple of Deir el-Bahri,* are long vessels 
curved upwards at each extreme, as we see the 
Pheenician triremes of the 7th cent. B.c. depicted 

*Egyp. Expl. Fund, pt. iii. vol. 15, pl. Ixxii., Ixviii., Lxxiv., 
Ixxv.; Petrie, /.c. p. 84. Cf. figs. 3 and 4 on p. 364, 
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on the Assyrian monuments, but without their 
ligureheads; the stern is recurved towards the 
bow like the uplifted trunk of an elephant, and 
ends in a trumpet mouth—the conventional repre- 
sentation of the papyrus plant—a form adopted 
also by the Pheenicians and Assyrians; there is 
also a raised forecastle and poop. The mast, in- 
stead of being of the more ancient ‘sheerlegs’ 
form (as we see it in fig. 1 on the walls of the tomb 
of Anta at DeshAsheh, 5th dynasty, c. B.C. 3600), 
consists of a single spar, placed a little forward of 
the centre of the ship, and is kept in ite place by 
‘shrouds’ and a ‘stay’; whilst additional support, 
when the sail is set, is given by a pair of very stout 
' jeer or halliards, attached to each side of the 
‘bunt,’ or middle of the ‘ yard,’ and secured to the 

unwale of the vessel. The sail is of the square 
orm and secured to two yards, the lower of which 
is as long as the ship herself, but the upper one is 
a good deal shorter. Each yard isin two pieces, 
‘fished’ tovether in the middle of its length by 
means of cordave, the centre of the lower yard 
being securely Jashed to the mast near the level 
of the gunwale. This lower yard is supported by 
numerous ‘lifts’ * at uniform intervals (apparently 
about seven in number on each side), which are 
‘rove’ through ‘sheaves’ or ‘snatches’ placed one 


: 
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and Roman ships of later date. A noticeable 
arrangement tor strenythening these sea-going 
ships is a tightly stretched and very stout cable 
secured to the bow and stern in the centre of the 
ship, inside, passing high over the heads of the 
rowers, and supported on strong wooden props with 
forked heads. This is doubtless to atford. support 
to the weakest or curved portion of the ship at her 
two ends, neither of which is water-borne—a very 
necessary precaution under such conditions when a 
vessel is straining in a heavy sea. Assuming the 
distance between the rowers to be 4 ft., thes 

between the foremost oar and the extremity of the 
bow is about 18 ft. in lenuth, so that the total 
length of the ships appears to have been 102 ft., of 
which a length of about 58 ft. only is water-borne, 
the remainder being the curves of the bow and 
stern. A row of port-holes, corresponding in 
number to the oars, 1s indicated on the side of the 
ships below the gunwale. These were probably 
intended for a second tier of oars, as we see in 
the Phoenician and Assyrian triremes of the 7th 
and 8th cents. B.c. The ships are steered, not 
‘by a single rudder passing through the keel,’ as 
in the more modern arrangement described by 
Herodotus (ii. 96), but by two very stout paddles, 
one on each quarter, having simple road blades 


e OFFERINGS TO THE TOMB. 


nbove the other at the head of the mast, so that 
one rope answers for a lift on both sides of the 
yard. These lifts are so tightened as to give to the 
yard the form of a bow curving upwards at each 
extremity. The head of the sail is attached, in 
accordance with modern usage, to the upper yard, 
which can be hoisted to the masthead when the 
sail is set, or lowered so as to lie on the lower yard 
or remain aloft with the sail ‘ brailed up’ at plea- 
sure. This upper yard has a single lift on each 
vide, attached hal way between the mast and the 
yardarm. The ‘ foot’ of the sail is attached to the 
ower yard at intervals when the sail is set, but 
quite detached from it when the sail isfurled. The 
‘braces’ of the upper yard (not always represented 
in the drawings) are single ropes attached to the 
upper yard at the same spot as the lifts, and lead 
thence to the deck or gunwale; they were usually 
under the control of the helmsman, as we see them 
un the walls of the tomb of Anta at Desh&sheh. 
There are 15 oarsmen, seated on either side of the 
ships, all engaged in rowing (not pushing the 
oars), although the sails are set (pl. Ixxiti.), and only 
one man plies each of the 30 oars—a universal rule 
in ancient ships. Thedistance between the rowers 
in a fore and aft direction is, apparently, about 4 
ft., but possibly only 2 cubits, as we see in Greek 


* Precisely as shown in the model of an Indian ship in the 
Indian Institute Museum at Oxford. 


without the remarkable letter D form of the 
Phoenician ones represented on the Assvrian monu- 
ments in the time of Sennacherib, but having long 
‘looms’ or handles, which first pass through 
‘strops,’ or loops of rope, placed on the gunwale 
midway between the upper end of the stern-curve 
and the point where the stern first touches the 
water; immediately above these strops, at a 
vertical height of about 4 ft., the upper portion 
of the looms rests on the summit of a post fixed 
to the gunwale close to the strop; here is placed 
acrutch or notch in which the loan revolves by 
means of a tiller fixed to its upper portion and 
curving downwards to the hand of the helmsman 
below. The ordinary mode of steering was pre- 
cisely as by the modern rudder, the normal] position 
of the blades of the paddles being nearly vertical 
and ‘fore and aft.’ Wesee the same arrangement 
of tiller in the papyrus sail-boats painted on the 
tomb of the priestess of Mera at Deshfsheh,* a 
few miles south of the Fayum (not to be confounded 
with the tomb of Mera at Sakférah, belonging also 
to the 5th dynasty), nearly 2000 years before queen 
Hatsepsu’stime. A stout stirrup of rope is attached 
to the upper part of the post on which the looir 
rests, an hanes over the outside of the ship, appar- 
ently for the helmsman to put one of his feet in 
whilst he placed the other against the outside of 
* Egyp. Expl. Fund, vol. 15, pl. xxvii. See above, fig. 2. 
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the ship in order to obtain leverage in working the 
ect on special occasions when the loom must 

ave been previously lifted out of the crutch ; but 
the stirrup may also have been used to support 
the rudder-paddle when not in use, or when it 
was ‘triced up.’ Occasionally ships had only one 
rudder-paddle, as shuwn in tomb paintings and in 
the model of the Scandinavian ship lately found 
at Christiania, to be seen in the Pitt-Rivers Collec- 
vion at Oxford, which rudder-paddle being on the 
starboard side explains the derivation of this word 
from ‘steer-board.’ Other tomb paintings show as 
many as three rudder-paddles on one side. Four- 
oared boats, without masts or sails, are also repre- 
sented in the Deir el-Bahri paintings of queen 
Hatsepsu’s expedition as bringing off goods to the 
ships, and these have only one paddle-rudder, 
which is shi in a crutch in the centre of the 
aC but with the same stirrup as shown in the 
ships. 

‘There is no visible anchor of any kind on board 
the ships, nor any arrangement for using one; but 
the pilot on the forecastle has a long pole in his 
hand with which he is sounding the depth of the 
water. The only anchor used in those early days 
was a heavy weight, generally a large stone or a 
basket full of smaller ones. No anchor, properly 
so called, is represented in any Egyptian sculpture 
or painting. Ihe hooked anchor (dyxupa) is first 
mentioned by the poet Pindar (I. v. 18) in the 5th 
cent. B.C. ; it was without flukes. Homer always 
uses the word edvai, meaning a stone anchor; and 
Ephorus, the historian of the 4th cent. B.c. (Strabo, 
vil. 3), attributed the invention of the two-armed 
anchor to Anacharsis, a Scythian prince of the 6th 
cent. B.C. In the time of Herodotus (ii. 96) the 
merchant ships of the Egyptians on the Nile, when 
sailing down stream, used a heavy stone attached 
to a rope from the stern as a drag to keep their 
heads straight, in conjunction with a raft of 
tamarisk floating on the water, attached to the 
bow, so as to be acted on by the current which 
ae the ship down stream, whilst the stone held 

er back, as is still the practice on the river 
Euphrates ;* but there is no mention of the use 
of a bow anchor, whether of stone or any other 
material. 

The form of the Egyptian ships admitted of their 
lying at anchor as easily by the stern as by the 
head, and, paddles which could be lifted out of the 
water being used instead of rudders, there was no 
fear of the latter being broken by the sea, as was 
the case when the modern rudder, hung on ‘ gud- 
goons: by means of ‘ pintles,’ was substituted in 
ater times. The advantage of anchoring by the 
stern in narrow waters or when suddenly shvaling 


water at night, as in the case of St. Paul’s ship off 


the island of Melita (Ac 27: *), where the rudder- 
paddles were tri up clear of the water, is 
obvious. But this vessel had means of anchoring 
by the bows if desired (v.*), and no doubt the 

gyptian ships also; large stones, wooden tubes, 
or sacks filled with lead or other heavy weights 
being used as anchors. 

The masts of queen Hatsepsu’s ships were prob- 
ably derived, like the Egyptian ships in the time 
of Herodotus (ii. 96), and even at the present 
day, from the gum-arabic tree of Nubia (Acacia 
nilotica, Delile), known to modern Arabs as the 
sont, @ corruption of the ancient Egypt name 
shant, which 1s as old aa the 4th dynasty, or of 
one of the many varieties of this tree in that 
region. The equally common seydl, or ‘ash’ of 
the ancient Egyptians (Acacia seydl, Delile), which 
Canon Tristram supposes to be the ‘shittim ’ wood 
of the Bible (Ex 23. 26. 37. 38), is scarcely more 
than a variety of the sont?, and, like it, is frequently 

* Chesney, vol ii p. 640. 


mentioned in the hieroglyphs, and is of the same 
antiquity. 

The ships of Solomon built at ‘Ezion-geber (1 K 
9%) were probably of the fir and cedar supplied by 
Hiram (1 K 5° * °°), which do not grow in Egypt 
or Nubia, although much imported for use in Egyp- 
tian temples from the 5th dynasty downwards, 
No mention, however, is made in the Bible of 
the material used in shipbuilding. According to 
Onesecritus, chief pilot .to Alexander the Great 
(Pliny, vi. 24), the ships which traded in the 5th 
cent. B.C. between Taprobane (Ceylon) and the 
country of the Prasians (Calcutta) during four 
months of the year, the voyage lasting 2U days, 
were rigged like the Nile boats, and were built 
of papyrus stems as we see them in process of 
construction depicted 3000 years earlier on the 
walls of the tomb of Anta at Desh4sheh; but 
these were only coasting vessels. The Egyptian 
merchant vessels in the time of Herodotus are 
described by him (ii, 96) as being built with- 
out ribs, the pan 2 cubits in length, being 
arranged ‘like bricks’ (i.e. probably the planking 
was double, the middle of the outer plank over- 
laying the two ends of the inner one), and joined 
together by long ‘tree-nails’; the planks were 
caulked with stems of ‘byblus’ (Papyrus anti- 
quorum, L.), the sails being made of the same 
material, which seems incredible ; but whether of 
flax or byblus, the ‘ cloths’ of the sails were placed 
horizontally instead of vertically as now. The 
ropes of peokuen ships continued to be made of 
byblus (Herod. vii. 25, 34) or of palm fibre as late 
as the 27th or Persian dynasty (B.C. 480), and, 
according to the same authority (Herod. ii. 96), 
the sails also,—whilst those of the Phenicians were 
made of flax. But it is doubtful if the Nile boats, 
described by Herodotus, were really sea- going 
vessels like those of queen Hatsepsu and Solomon, 
though they carried many thousand talents (more 
than 100 tons) of cargo; and, as the making of 
linen cloth was an Egyptian speciality, it was 
probably used for the pails of sea-going ships by 
them as well as by Solomon and Hiram, who im- 
ported it from Egypt (Ezk 27). 

At Deir el-Balir * we see the queen’s ships being 
laden in a port of the Land of Punt after the same 
fashion as we may suppose those of Solomon to 
have taken in their cargoes at Ophir, by means 
of porters and ‘ gang-boards’ connecting the ships 
with the shore. The cargo, which is being carried 
and stowed on the deck by the crew, consists of 
sacks of frankincense of various kinds (especially 
that called ‘anti’), gold dust, ebony, elephants’ 
tusks, gum, ostrich egys and feathers. Live apes 
are climbing about the rigging as we see them in 
the boat depicted on the tomb of Mera at Desh- 
Aasheh 2000 years earlier—an indication probably 
of the fauna of the Land of Punt, which includes 
ne pee peculiar to tropical Africa. 

e may safely assume that Solomon’s Mediter- 
ranean ships were similar to those built by him 
at ‘Ezion-geber, on the Phoenician model, and that 
the latter, again, resembled those of queen Hat- 
sepsu, although with possibly some modifications 
of no great importance. There seems, also, no 
reason to suppose that the ships built at ‘Ezion- 
vend by Jehoshaphat king of Judah a meat 
ater (1 K 22%), or the passenger ship in whic 
Jonah embarked at Joppa some thirty years later 
for Tarshish (Jon 13), and in which the vain use of 
the oars in the ships to endeavour to make the 
land is so graphically described, belonged to a 
different type. 

Ships of war. —The Egyptian sailors or boatmen 
formed, according to Herodotus (ii 164), one of 
the seven classes into which the population of the 

* Egyp. Expl. Fund, pt. iii. vol. 15, pl. lxxiv. See figs. on p. 864 
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country was divided, the office of pilot or steers- 
man ranking above all other grades. Probably 
those belonging to merchant ships formed a 
superior subdivision of these. We may take it 
for granted that the Pheenicians and Tyrians fol- 
lowed the same practice in the time of Solomon 
as with certain modifications the Greeks did in 
later times. The crews of war ships seem to have 
been placed in a separate category with the 
soldiers, who, from constant practice at the oar 
on the Nile, were themselves expert galleymen. 
Whether any of these latter were on board queen 
Hatsepsu’s or Solomon's ships we are not told; 
but, although these were both commercial expedi- 
tions, it is probable that the ships were prepared 


3. TEMPLE OF DBIR EL-BAHRI. MIDDLE COLONNADE. 


are stationed in a ‘top’ or cage at the masthead. 
During the engagement the sail was ‘ brailed’ up, 
and there was apparently no lower yard to the 
square sail as we see in the ships of queen Hat- 
sepsu of a later date. According to Wilkinson 
(iil, 204), ramming was used in the attack; but 
the pep had no beak for this purpose as in 
Roman days, a lion’s, ram’s, or other animal’s head 
covered with metal taking its place. 

There seems to be little doubt that the Egyp- 
tian men-of-war also took in the Mediter- 
ranean in the transport of troops and in sea 
fights during the reign of the Ramses Pharaohs 
against the ships of various nations inhabiting 
the littoral, as they did in the time of Pharaoh- 
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to fight if need be. That men-of-war were speci- 
ally fitted out by the Egyptians for fighting 
el aa in the Arabian Gulf we know from 

erodotus (ii. 102) and Diodorus (i. 55), who 
both mention the fleet of ‘long vessels’ built ex- 
pressly for war (called by them wa) to the number of 
400, whilst the transports were called usch (broad), 
and the galleys mensch;* and the employment 
of such vessels on the expeditions of the Pharaohs 
to Ethiopia was frequent, the officers who com- 
manded them being mentioned on the monuments, 
and the title of ‘chief or captain of the king’s 
ships’ being not uncommon. ‘A sea fight is repre- 
sented at Thebes, in which the Egyptian sol- 
diers in military dress are seen rowing. In the 
men-of-war of the 4th and 5th dynasties slingers 

* Wilkinson, Ane. Egypt., vol. i. p. 274. 
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necho (Herod. ii. 159); their victories over com- 
bined forces of Dardanians, Teucrians, Mysians, 
and, apparently, over Pelasgians, Daunians, 
Oscans, and Sicilians, being recorded on the 
monuments. 

Of the Phenician war vessels which were con- 
temporaneous we have no knowledge; and it is to 
the Assyrian monuments of a later date that we 
are indebted for pictorial representations of them 
in a very crude way. During the three invasions 
of Syria and Pheenicia by Shalmaneser Iv. in the 
reigns of Hezekiah king of Judah and Hoshea 
king of Israel (B.c. 726-721, 2 K 18%), Josephus 
tells us, on the authority of Menander (342-291 
B.C.), that the Assyrian monarch, in order to quell 
a revolt in the island of Tyre, made use of 60 
Pheenician galleys with 800 men to row them, but 
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was utterly defeated by the Tyrians with 12 ships, | the fishing and passenger vessels on the Sea of 
which took 500 prisoners. * Galilee, in which our Lord embarked (described 

Sennacherib, who had sent the Rabshakeh to/| in the AV as ‘ships’ [except in Jn 6”-®, where it 
Hezekiah to reproach the living God (2 K 19”-*), | has ‘boats’], and in the RV as ‘boats’ (Mt 4” 
and demand the surrender of Jerusalem the second | 1422 °4- 32-8, Mk 682 4: 47. 51.84) [kk 6387-11 G22. 37, 
time within three years, took, a few years later, | Jn 6!7- 19 2. 24)), the interest in ships mentioned 
his Phenician shipwrights across Mesopotamia to | in the NT centres in the voyage of St. Paul from 
the Tigris and built a fleet of his own, with which | Caesarea to Puteoli, about 60 A.D. During this 
he made a successful raid on the Chaldean settle- | voyage he and his fellow-traveller, St. Luke the 
ment in Susiana at the north end of the Gulf of | physician, experienced what seems to have been 
Persia. It is these Phoenician cataphract triremes, his fourth shipwreck (2 Co 11”), The account 
with two tiers of oars, and having beaks, masts, | of this voyage is remarkable for accuracy and 
and sails, that we see recresented in the scuip- | conciseness in the use of nautical terms, though 
tures of Kouyunjik.t In Sargon’s sculptures the | wanting in the descriptive details which a pro- 
Phoenician vessels of this time have 4 or 5 oars- | fessional seaman would have added. In the 
men on each side, but in Sennacherib’s they have | Unomasticon of Julius Pollux of Naucratis in the 
8, 9, or 11, and also two steersmen. It was not until | Evyptian Delta, written about a century and a 
sennacherib’s time that the Assyrians began to | half later, we have a collection of Greek nautical 
luild war vessels, which even then were only | terms, containing most of those used in St. Luke’s 
imitations of Phoenician ones. These trireme war | description of the voyage. Of the ship of Adra- 
valleys were what is called aphract, i.e. the upper | myttium, a seaport of Mysia (which had then been 
tier of rowers were unprotected and exposed to| for half a century part of the Roman province of 
view. The apertures for the oars are like those ' Asia Minor), in which they embarked at Csesarea, 
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in queen Hatsepsn’s shipe, no oars being shown in| no details are given; but the two Alexandrian 
them in the drawings in either case. The benk corn-ships in which the voyage was completed 
is somewhat like the snout of a fish; the shields from vie diy (Ac 27& 7-8), a port of Lycia, to Fair 
of the soldiers are seen suspended inside the bul- Havens m Crete, and to the island of Melita (283), 
warks, they themselves being partly visible; the i and thence to Syracuse, Rhegium, and Puteoli 
pilot is in the bow, and the steersman aft, with | (2811. 12. 13), were evidently of large size, if the read- 
part of the crew standing near the mast, the two | ing in both AV and RV of 276 as the number of 
steering-paddles having blades in the form of the | persons on board, including the crew, besides a 
letter D, which is perhaps only conventional. | cargo of wheat, is correct.* This number was not 

The war ships of Kittim (Dn 11%), which were ' extraordinary, as Josephus tells us that only a 
to conquer Antiochus Epiphanes, are Roman | few years later he himself was wrecked on a 
vessels, In 2 Mac 4™ we have the first mention of | voyage from Palestine to Puteoli in a ship having 
galleys (rpepaz). about 600 persons on board. 

B. NEw TESTAMENT SHIPS AND BOATS.—An| “For the type of these ships we can refer to 
account of Greek and Roman ships of war (vjes | contemporary paintings found at Herculaneum 
paxpal, naves longe), of which ample details are | and Pompeii which ‘atford valuable details, and 

iven by Boeckh,t Graser,§ Guhl and Koner,|| and | have the advantage of synchronizing perfectly 

orr,] seems to be out of place here, as, apart from | with the voyage of St. Paul, the catastrophe to 
ek aie sain: atecals soli eed owe their Lele snag ld happened 
son, Ane. Monaroh. iat, ahs ess than twenty years after his shipwreck. t 

sends Monarh Cok ee Br p. 71, ete. ; and pl. in Rawlin- | mig term roto cae | by St. Luke theeashout his 


6. : : 
: a Urkunden tber das Seewesen des Attischen Staates, etc., | account of this voyage, except in Ac 27", when 


§ De veterum re navali. Z | * WH and others read ‘ about (ws) 76.’ 
The Life of the Greeks and Romans, 8rd ed. pp. 253-264. | J. Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 4th ed, 1880, 
q Ancient Ships, 1894. ' p. 182. 
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vais is used, was & common one for a merchant 
ship in general, but does not point to any one in 
particular of the many kinds of sea-going ships 
(phaseli, corbite, cybeaw, etc.), of the ‘round’ or 
merchant class (orpoyylAn vais, navis oneraria) in 
use at that time; but the fact of the wrecked 
vessel being a corn-ship of Alexandria suffices. 
Lucian (2nd cent. A.D.) in one of his dialogues * 
gives an account of one of the great merchant 
ships employed in carrying corn from Egypt to 
Italy about 150 a.D. Her length was 180 ft., and 
breadth 45 ft., the depth from upper deck to keel 
being 434 ft. Such a ship would carry a bur- 
then of 10,000 talents or amphore, equal to 250 
tons. But ships of much larger capacity were 
built for special p , such as the one described 
by Pliny as having, about twenty years before St. 
Paul’s voyage, taken the Vatican obelisk, by order 
of the emperor Caligula, from Egypt to Rome, 
together with four blocks of stone to form its 
estal, the whole weighing nearly 500 tons, in 
addition to 1000 tons of lentils in the hold as a 
bed for the obelisk to rest on. The mast of this 
ship, which Pliny describes as the most wonderful 
vessel ever seen afloat, was a single fir spar, and 
required four men with extended arms to encircle 
it. This event occurred within Pliny’s own know- 
ledge as a youth of seventeen ; but if he is correct 
as to the size of the ship, that of the mast is 
almost incredible, unless he was in error as to its 
not being a built one.t Julius Cesar tells us that 
these ships carried movable three-storeyed tur- 
rete on the upper deck for defensive purposes.t 

According to Lucian’s description, the ship had 
both bow and stern curved upwards like those of 
the ancient Egyptian and earliest Greek ships, the 
ends terminating in a gilded cheniscus, one of 
which was in the form of the head and neck of a 
swan, and the other either similar or a ‘ figure- 
head.’ Somewhere between the stem and stern 
was a statue of the presiding deity of the State 
or port of origin of the ship. On each bow was 
painted a large eye, or a figure illustrative of her 
name. 

From a painting still to be seen in a tomb at 
Pompeii, and another found at Herculaneum,§ we 
know that such ships had projecting galleries at 
poe pci stern, phage sir age . opal nay | ane 

at the upper ends o e two e-rudders 
(xndddua, Sernacula) Scene through holes in the 
ship, as described by Herodotus, instead of being 
externally attached to rope straps on the cunree 
as in the Egyptian vessels and in the Scandinavian 
one already spoken of, and were often connected 
together by a rope attached to the tillers stretched 
across the ship, called xad»és, which kept the two 
| addle-blades parallel to one another ;|| but this, 
from St. Luke’s account of the shipwreck, must 
have been done in such a way as not to prevent 
the rudders from being triced up clear of the water 
in case of anchoring by the stern. We also see in 
the Herculaneum painting a portion of one of the 
ship’s cabins descri by Lucian. There are also 
depicted what are, apparently, cable arrangements 
for anchoring by the stern, though no anchor is 
visible. She has two masts with ‘square’ yards 
and sails, as we see represented on the coins of the 
2nd and 3rd centuries A.D.; and this seems to have 
been the normal number, though occasionally 
there were three at this period; but only one 
mast is shown in the Pompeii ship. The masts 
were supported by ‘shrouds’ placed abreast of and 

* wreser 4 Evra. 

Pliny, HN xvi. 76 and xxxiv. 14. 

de Bello Gallico, tii. 14; de Bello Otvit, 1. 96. 

Antichita di Broolano, tom. ii. pl. xiv. ols. J. Smith, V. 
end “awe St. Paul, p. 206. 
es and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Remans, fig. 201, 
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abaft the mast, with ‘stays’ to support it from the 
bow as now. These as well as the ‘running 
rigging’ were made of hide, flax, or hemp, or, prob- 
ably in many cases, & conbination of them and 


pa 8. 

i e ships of this—the merchant—class were built 
almost exclusively of fir or pine, as also the masts 
and yards, the latter (xepaias or antenne) being in 
two pieces ‘fished’ together like those of both 
ancient and modern Egyptian vessels. The sails 
at this period were almost universally made of flax 
as now; the ‘bolt rope’ surrounding them being 
of hide. One of the sails is called dpréuw» by St. 
Luke (Ac 27*), and, although this word is not 
found in Julius Pollux or in any other ancient 
or mediseval Greek author, a mast and sail, each 
termed artemon, are mentioned by the Romans, 
Lucilius, Labeo, and Seneca, almost contemporane- 
ously with St. Paul’s shipwreck, as being, appar- 
ently, inferior in importance or magnitude to the 
principal mast and sail of a ship ; they are repre- 
sented on an Alexandrian coin of A.D. 67 * as @ sort 
of bowsprit and spritsail, and again on a Roman 
coin of A.D. 186 in the Museum at Avignon as a 
foremast and square foresail.t The word artemon 
is translated in the AV ‘mainsail,’ but in the RV 
‘foresail’; and there can be little doubt but that 
the latter is the more correct term as applied to 
the sail hoisted when the ship was pu ly run 
aground. The word is still in use in the French 
marine as the name of the mizen or sternmost 
mast, and the sails on it; whilst the term misaine 
is applied to the foremast and its sails. The word 
artemon is now obsolete in the Italian language, 
but in the 16th cent. it was applied at Venice to 
the largest sail of a ship, which appears then to 
have been the foresail ; and, possibly, the ignorance 
of this fact, as suggested by Smith, may have led 
the AV translators into error.t 

The sails were triced up to the yards by numerous 
‘brails’ (xaAddia) when it was desired to reduce or 
take them in, and these were worked by the crew 
from the deck below; the yards were also furnished 
with ‘lifts’ and ‘braces’ for trimming the sails. 
The anchors (4y«vpa), which were suspended as now, 
one on each bow from ‘ catheads’ (érwrldes), were 
made of lead, iron, or wood coated with lead, and 
of the modern form, as on the coins of Pestum we 
see the stock and flukes or palms and ring duly re- 
presented ; besides the ‘ bower’ anchors there were 
others, four of which were let go at the stern of 
St. Paul’s ship when shoaling water (Ac 27™-®), 
whilst a pretence was made by the crew of also 
laying out the bower anchors by boat. 

Oars (xdarn, remus) are not mentioned as being 
used on board ; and as these were often absent from 
large merchant vessels, or only sufficient in number 
a be used as ‘sweeps’ during a calm, this was 
probably the case here. Such vessels had movable 
‘topmaste,’ to the summit of which was hoisted the 
upper corner of the triangular sail, called in Latin 
supparum. It is to the lowering down to the deck 

these topmasts that the expression (Ac 27?") 
‘ strake sail > in the AV and ‘lowered the gear’ 
in the RV probably refers; to ‘strike’ a topmast 
is the proper nautical term in use at the present 
day. Banece tells us that Alexandrian wheat- 
ships,§ on arrival at Puteoli, alone had the privi- 
lege of keeping their topsails up, all others being 
obliged to lower them down on entering the bay. 
The phrase dvrodbahuwely rp dvéuy (Ac 27'), trans- 
lated in the AV ‘ bear up into the wind,’ and in the 
RV ‘ face the wind,’ would be, in nautical language, 
‘beat up against the wind.’ To ‘bear up’ is the 
sea phrase for doing exactly the reverse of what is 


* Torr, Ancient Ships, pl. vi. 27. t Id. pl. vi 98 
t Smith, Vand 5. of Paul, pp. 192-200. 
§ Epist. 77, cit. Smith, V. and S. of St. Paul, p. 157. 
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expressed in the AV, and means to put a ship before 
the wind. Captain Sturmy®* in describing a naval 
sea fight says, ‘Bear up before the wind that we may 
ive him our starboard broadside,’ and in, ‘He 
rs up before the wind to stop his leaks’; d»ro- 
~badpety, as & nautical expression, may have refer- 
ence to the eyes painted on each bow of ships in 
general; the term ‘eyes of the ship’ is still in general 
nse as a sea term for the inside part of her which 
Ties nearest to the stem. The 2 oa cables (cxovia, 
ayxipia, ancoralia or funes ancorates) which passed, 
as now, through holes on each side of the bow, 
were of from 6 in. to 44 in. in diameter, equal to 
from 13} in. to 18 in. modern hemp cables, and were 
‘hove in’ by a capstan (crpogetoy) to weigh the 
anchor. Chain cables were then used only by ships 
of war, and, in so far as the English Navy is con- 
cerned, were not introduced till the beginning of 
the 19th century. 

The terms ‘helps’ and ‘undergirding’ (Ac 27?” 
BohGeca, Yrofwyvuvres) refer to the modes in use of 
strengthening an old or weak _ in bad weather 
by bracing the two curved ends of the ship, which 
were not water-borne, together by means of a stout 
rope or cable passing along the outside of the ship 
longitudinally, and generally below the water-line, 
several times; or by passing it under the keel and 
round the bull in a direction transverse to its 
length, and probably sometimes by a combination 
of both these methods. ‘ Undergir ing ’ is a literal 
translation of the Greek nautical term for the opera- 
tion of passing the above ro or cables (irofw- 
para) around or under aship; but it has never been 
an English sea term, although the process of trans- 
verse undergirding has occasionally been resorted 
to by our sailing ships when dangerously over- 
«trained, and was then termed ‘ frapping’ the rap 
The internal longitudinal rope support of the 
ancient Egyptian ships seems to have been still 
in use in Roman ships to some extent under the 
name of tormentum,t probably from the two or 
four parts of rope of which it consisted bein 
tightened, as required, by means of a piece o 
wood inserted between them and twisted round ; 
the transverse external support was termed mtéra. 
The longitudinal support became unnecessary when 
the length of the sada of the ship not water-borne 
became greatly diminished and the amount of deck 
increased ; with improved shipbuilding the long 
curves aie ppeared- All Greek and Roman ships 
of war of the rank of triremes and upwards seem 
to have had the hypozomata permanently fixed in 
their places on board to enable them to better 
withstand the shock of ramming, and were also 
supplied with extra ones as part of their stores ; 
but, in the case of merchant vessels (gopraywyal) 
such as St. Paul’s ship, these ‘helps’ were prob- 
ably improvised out of their ordinary gear. The 
term oxev}, translated ‘tackling’ (AV and RV 
Ac 27%), which the crew (and passengers [AV}) 
threw overboard with their own hands on the 
third day of the gale, probably refers to the spare 
stores of various kinds which followed some 
heavier undescribed weights (v.78), and it was only 
as a last resort that the cargo of wheat (v.**) (on 
which the commercial success of the voyage de- 
pended, and which was in charge of the ‘supercargo’ 
(vavxAnpos, v."), to whose ill advice and that of the 
sailing-master (xuSepy}r7s) St. Paul attributed their 
mishap) was ‘ jettisoned ’ in order to so lighten the 
ship, that, when the cables were sli (v.%) and 
the foresail hoisted, she might run high up on the 
beach they had selected (v.®). 

From the depth of water in which soundings were 
taken (Ac 27%), viz. in 20 and 15 fathoms, it is evident 

* The Com Mariner, Maa! aaa aaa 
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% Hor. Caran L-xiv. 6, 7. 


that a sounding-lead attached to a line (xarare:pa- 
tnpla, catupirates) Was used, as we see it on a bas- 
relief in th+ British Museum, suspended from the 
volute of the bow,* and probably ‘armed’ with 
grease at its lower end to determine the nature of 
the bottom, as in the time of Herodotus (ii. 5) and 
Lucilius.t The anchoring by the stern when rapidly 
shoaling water at night (Ac rel was good seaman- 
ship, and, in a vessel shaped alike at both ends, 
offered no practical difficulties, the rudder-paddles 
being afterwards triced up clear of the water. The 
ship carried at least one boat (cxd@7), like all others 
of her class, for general purposes, such as laying 
out anchors (v.™), communicating with the shore 
or with other ships ; and this boat was towed asterr 
in charge of one of the crew,t in accordance with 
usual practice in fine weather, being either hoisted 
up to ‘davits’ outside the ship, or hoisted on board 

together, for greater security (v."*), when bad 
weather came on. 

The ship in which St. Paul embarked from the 
island of Melita seems to have been of the same 
type as the wrecked one, but we have the additional 
detail given of her ‘sign’ (wapdonuor, insigne) (284), 
indicating her name Acécxoupoi, translated ‘ Castor 
and Pollux’in the AV and ‘The Twin Brothers’ 
in the RV. Whether the parasemon was, in this 
case, @ painting on either side of the stem denoting 
the fratres Helene, sons of Jupiter, who were then 
specially venerated as the a of sailors,§ like 
St. George and St. Nicholas in modern days, or 
whether they formed her ‘figurehead,’ we do not 
know; but both modes of indicating a ship’s name, 
and, occasionally, a combination of the two, were 
in vogue at that time in Roman ships. That these 
eure were capable of ‘ working to windward’ like 
modern sailing ships there can be no manner of 
doubt, although, possibly, not lying so close to the 
wind as within 5 or 6 points of the compass; but 
the quotation from Pliny (ZN ii. 48) does not refer 
to ‘ beating,’ and merely states that ships with the 
same wind sail in opposite directions according 
to the ‘tack’ they are on, and often meet one 
another, which can obviously be done with the 
wind fair or abeam.|| The modern nautical term 
corresponding to the Greek repedOdvres xarnvry- 
caper els ‘Prov (Ac 28)5), translated in the AV ‘we 
fetched a compass and came to Rhegium’ (RV 
‘made a circuit’), would be ‘ we beat up to Rhe- 
gium,’ the only course open to her in making for 
that port from Syracuse with a northerly wind, 
which is clearly indicated by her eats there a 
day for a change of wind to the south. That these 
ships were fast sailers we know from contemporary 
statements of ancient authors, and especially from 
Pliny, who, in spe De of the marvellous utility 
of the flax plant, of which sails were made, in re- 
ducing the time occupied in a voyage from Egypt 
to Italy, instances a voyage recently made from the 
Straits of Messina to Alexandria, by two Roman 
prefects, E. Galerius and Balbillus, in 7 and 6 days 
respectively ; and another voyage from Puteoli to 
Alexandria by Valerius Marianus, a Roman senator, 
‘lenissimo flatu,’ in 9 days.** St. Paul’s voyage 
from Rhegium to Puteoli (180 miles) was ettected 
in A coset ut see art. ROADS AND TRAVEL (IN NYP), 

. 379). 

Of the fishing and passenger boats on the Sea of 
Galilee (Lake of Tiberias), which were evidently 
very numerous in our Lord’s time, we have no 
description. 


* Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Romans, fig. 204 


p. 259. 
t Torr, Ancient Sh 101. Ib. p. 108. 
§ Hor. Carm. i. 8. PAB : = 
i Smith, DB?, art. ‘Shipe and Boats.’ 
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ATURE. —Champollion and Rosellini, Monuments Ge 
PEgypte; August Boeckh, Urkunden tiber das Seewesen des 
sires Sas, See sor eae Sccten se 

; M. ogie Na ; F. Steinitz, ip 
tts Wrote and Progress ; Carl R. Lepsius, Denkmdler aus 
tenund Ethiopien; Diimichen, Die Flotte einer Egyptischen 


Expedition); G. M 
and W. Koner, The Life of the Greeks and Romans. Canney, 


art. ‘Ship’ in Encyel. Biblica. R. M. BLOMFIELD. 
ROADS AND TRAYEL (IN OT).— 


I, Roaps. 
i. Position and conformation of Palestine. 
ii. Hebrew terms for ‘road.’ Metaphorical usages. 
fii. Various kinds of roads. 
iv. The roads of the OT. 

1. Roads connecting Palestine with other coun- 
tries : (a) Arabia, (bo) Egypt, (c) Syria, Assyria 
and Babylonia. 

2. Roads in Palestine: in (a) Judma, (b) Samaria, 
(c) Galilee, (d) the Jordan Valley (including 
the fords), (¢) on the east of the Jordan. 

IL, TRaveE.. 
L. Motives for travelling ; (a) attendance at religious 
festivals, etc., ® commerce, (c) political relations, 

(d) ill-health, (¢) war. ‘Travelling hampered for 

Jews by the Sabbath law. 

ii. Modes of travel: on foot, riding (asses, mules, 
camels, horses), chariots, ox-wa;:gons, caravans. 
fil. Provision for the wante of travellers. Inns a late 
institution. Khans. Oriental hospitality. 
Literature. 


I. RoADS.—i. POSITION AND CONFORMATION OF 
PALESTINE.—The land inhabited by the Israelites 
seemed from its position to have been predestined 
to form a meeting - point in the world’s lines of 
communication. On the western side its situation 
brought it into connexion with the Mediterranean 
coasts; on the south-west the country was closely 
bound to Egypt, that land of ancient civilization ; 
on the south to Arabia, which was traversed by 
richly laden caravans; while on the north there 
Were approaches from the coast by the Mery 
‘A yydn (‘the entering in of Hamath,’ Nu 34%, Jos 
13°, and often), and by the S.E. side of Antilibanus, 
to the cultured lands beyond, and further to the 
great empires of the Euphrates. It was only on 
the east that an insurmountable barrier to com- 
munication was presented by the cheerless desert. 

For the Israelites themselves, however, these ad- 
vantages of situation had not the significance that 
might have been expected. The seacoast with its 
harbours, some of which were r enough, was 
(apart from the period referred to in Gn 491%) in 
the hands of the Pheenicians and the Philistines, 
to whom thus belonged the important pointe at 
which the caravans coming from Damascus or 
Arabia unloaded their goods for further transport 
by sea. Consequently the Israelites, when they 
sought to take a share in international commerce, 
found themselves compelled to make the distant 
port of ‘Ezion-geber the starting-point of their 
shipping trade. It was not till the latest period 
of Jewish history that they got Joppa into their 
hands, a possession afterwards supplemented by 
the harbour of Caesarea, which had been repaired 
by Herod. 

The ancient caravan road connecting Damascus 
with Arabia, the modern Pilgrim Road, ran along 
the eastern side of the territory of the Israelites, 
and thus was of no service to them. In like 
manner the important caravan road from Gaza to 
Arabia couched only a small and thinly peopled 
tract of their country. On the other band: the 
great caravan road connecting Damascus with the 
middle part of the Mediterranean coast and with 
Egypt ran right through the territory of Israel, 
and offered its people a variety of advantages, 
which they did not fail to utilize when the State 


reached under Solomon the culminating point 
its culture. 

In the interior of the country the extensive 
stretch of mountains, interrupted by steep descents, 
presented a serious obstacle to communication. 
Any one who has made journeys in Palestine 
knows from experience how travelling is a course 
of up hill and down, and how at every turn de- 
clivities have to be passed which it is a severe tas} 
for one’s horse to mount or to descend. For the 
most part, one has to ride at a walking pace; it 
is but rarely that valleys are encountered with a 
level surface where horses can gallop for any lon 
stretch. Besides, the tract on the western side o 
the Jordan is separated from that on the eastern 
side by the deep depression of that river. In the 
dry season, it is true, communication between the 
two parts of the country is kept up by numerous 
fords, but during the rainy season these are for 
the most part impassable; while, on the other 
hand, the winding and impetuous course of the 
stream makes it impossible to use it as a water- 
way between north and south. The only excep- 
tion in this respect is the broad expanse of the 
Lake of Gennesareth, offering great advantages ta 
the dwellers upon its shores. 

Nevertheless, the gradually developed high civili- 
zation of the Israelites led to the difficulties of 
communication being overcome as far as was prac- 
ticable, and there arose, as the Old Testament. 
shows, a network of roads covering all the in- 
habited parts of the country. From this point of 
view, the monarchical period, from the reign of 
Solomon onwards, must have been of special 
significance; but, on the other hand, the differ- 
ence between the earlier and later periods must 
not be exaggerated. The country to which the 
Israelites came as settlers already possessed a 
certain measure of civilization. The Telel-Atmarna 
letters, which in so many respects have enlarged 
our knowledge of the pre-Israelite history of 
Canaan, mention, amongst other things, caravans 
which the Egyptian vassal-princes in Canaan were 
in the way of sending ander escort to Egypt.* 
This points to the existence of routes of com- 
munication. We gather also from the Song of 
Deborah that in the period of the Judges there 
were roads with a brisk traffic in the Northern 
kingdom, for the condition of things that had 
supervened owing to the weakness of the Israel- 
ites is described in these terms: ‘The high- 
ways were unoccupied, and the travellers walked 
through byways’ (Jg 5°).+ 

ii. HEBREW TERMS FOR ‘ROAD.’—The usual 
Hebrew word for ‘road’ is 371 (derekh), which, 
from its etymology, probably means ‘ground 
trodden upon.’ Side by side with it we have the 
word abpp (mésillah), which occurs also in the 
Inscription of Mesha, and whose radical meaning 
is undoubtedly that of a road which has been 
constructed by the filling up of hollows, and which 
is kept up by artificial methods. More poetical 
is the employment in Hebrew of the word mk 
(6rah), which, on the other hand, is the usual 
term in Aramaic. Likewise more poetical are 
amy (nathtbh) or ayn (nétht{bhah) and (common in 
Aramaic and Arabic) $39 (shédAtl). A narrow 
road shut in on both sides was called "yy 
(mish'6l, Nu 22™ only); the road that ran right 
through a valley or led over a stream was 13% 
(ma'dbhar) or 72yp (ma‘bdrdh); the steep road up 
a declivity, aby> (ma‘dleh), or, down it, to (mérdad). 

In the figurative language of the OT the notion 

* Of. Nos. 180, 189, 242, 256 in Winckler’s edition (Petrie, Nos. 


254, 281, 42, 41). 
uented roads also in the southern 


¢t That there were much i 
portion of the land is evident from the narrative of Gn 88, where 
the kédéshah takes her seat by the wayside to be seen by 


passers-by. 
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ROADS AND TRAVEL (IN OT) 


of ‘road’ or ‘way’ plays a prominent part, a 
circumstance probably connected not with the 
increase of communication but with recollections 
of the nomadic pre-historic period of Israel’s 
history. In the desert the discovery of the 
right path is often a question of life, for the 
wanderer who fails to find a well of water or who 
stumbles upon an enemy’s quarters speedily falls 
a prey to death. In this way the language of the 
OT is to be understood when it speaks of a wa 
to life and one to death (Pr 6” 10!7 12% 1413 2))° 
Jer 215), or of a way that perishes (Ps 1°), or that 
is shut up (Job 19°). When God means to destro 
a nation He closes up its way with a wall * or wit 
thorns (Hos 2°). His law teaches Jsrael the 
tight way, from which, however, the people con- 
stantly wander (Jer 3%, cf. Is 2°). He who follows 
the example of another walks in his ways (1 K 15* 
and often). Illustrations of similar es might 
be multiplied indefinitely. The same figurative 
mode of expression prevails also in the Koran, 
whose first hearers must have been familiar 
with the importance of path-finding to the 
Bedawin. 

iii. VARIOUS KINDS OF Roaps.—In many pas- 
sages of the OT the word ‘way’ or ‘road’ un- 
doubtedly stands for a simple bridle-path. It is 
the latter that is the initial stage in the process 
whereby men and beasts tread the same ground 
year after year. Thus the very old Pilgrim Road 

om Damascus to Arabia consists merely of a 
number of parallel tracks without any artificial 
construction, and recalls the passages in the ancient 
Arab poets where such roads are compared to 
striped cloths from S. Arabia. On the hills of 
Palestine the hard limestone soil forms a firm 
foundation for the roads, which for long stretches 
require nothing more in the way of construction, 
and present no inconvenience to the traveller ex- 
cept at spots where the winter rains have washed 
down accumulations of stones. The existence of 
artificially formed roads is not necessarily implied 
in the es where chariots or waggons are 
spoken of. According to the OT, the great plain 
between the hills of ia and Galilee was the 

roper home of chariots of war, which could move 
here with ease (Jg 4, cf. 2K 9”). But besides 


this we hear also of vehicles traversing the hill- 
country ne r—e.g. Gn 45” (from Hebron to 
Egypt), 1 


to Kiriath-jearim), 2S 6 (from Kiriath-jearim to 
Jerusalem), 2S 15}, 1 K 15, Is 22!§, Jer 17* (from 
und to Jerusalem), 1 K 12!® (from Shechem to 
Jerusalem), 1 K 22" (from Ramoth-gilead to 
Samaria), 2 K 7% (from Samaria to the Jordan) 
2 K 5% % (from Damascus to Samaria), 2 K 191 
(from Jezree] to Samaria, cf. 97%). With refer- 
ence to Gn 45” Robinson (BRP*i. 214f.) declares 
that the road from Hebron to the south cannot 

magi have been traversed by waggons, and 
hene e assumes that they must have made a 
circuit by the Wddy el-Khaltl. In like manner 
he asserts that the road between Hebron and 
Jerusalem must have been impracticable for any- 
thing on wheels. 
not have spoken at all of vehicles cea pas from 
and to Jerusalem, for none of the roads leading to 
the capital are a whit better than the Hebron road. 
Nor can it well be doubted that the chariots which 
Absalom collected in connexion with his projected 
rebellion (2 S 15) were procured at Hebron. As a 
matter of fact, there is no ground for Robinson’s 
remark if one keeps in mind that the light two- 
wheeled chariots of war and the clumsy ox-waggons 
(1 S 6) could travel not only on perfectly primitive 


(from Ekron by way of Beth-shemesh 
yon 


* The method of blocking a road by means of a wall (173) 
formed of loose stones is described by Guthe in Mitte. u. 
Nachrichten des deutschen Pal. Vereins, 1896, p. 9 
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roads, but even along unbeaten ground.* Of course 
the progress under such conditions was often very 
slow, and the journey was attended with incon- 
veniences and dangers such as are expressly alluded 
to in2S 6°. 

But, although a number of the roads mentioned 
in the Bible are nothing more than primitive 
natural tracks, it is a well established fact, on the 
other hand, that the Israelites had also artifi- 
cially constructed roads. It is a circumstance of 
fe importance from this point of view that 
the Moahite king Mesha records in his Inscription 
(1. 26) how he caused the road along the Arnon to 
be constructed ("900 ‘nvy), For it may be inferred 
that what was done by this prince would also be 
done by the Israelite monarchs of the same period. 
A testimony in favour of this may be found in the 
very word Aon (mégillah) noticed above. It is also 
expressly said in Dt 19° that the roads leading to 
the three Cities of Refuge are to be kept in good 
repair (}'2"). In Sir 21° the writer says figura- 
tively, ‘The way of sinners is made smooth with 
stones.’ Contrariwise, Job (30") speaks of a tear- 
ing up or destroying (on) of the road, which like- 
wise reeuppores one that has been artificially 
formed. ‘The expression ‘the king’s highway’ 
(aden 373) used for the t trunk-road of the 
country (Nu 20", cf. v.18 npon) appears to point to 
the fact that it was especially the kings who saw 
to the repairing of the roads, a procedure which 
was natural even on mili grounds.t We are 
not, of course, to think of such roads as possessing 
any special excellence ; they were probab y similar 
in character to the ‘ Sultan’s roads’ as these existed 
in Palestine down to recent years. Accordingly, 
when kings went upon a journey, people were sent 
out to prepare the roads, for instance by removi 
loose stones from the surface (cf. Is 40° 574 62”, an 
Diod. Sic. ii. 13). It is also related by Josephus 
that Vespasian took workmen along with his army, 
whose duty it was to remove inequalities in the 
roads, and to cut down any bushes that might be 
in the way.t On the other hand, it is improbable 
that the Israelites built any bridges, as there is no 
word in the OT (nor even 2 Mac 1915) which can be 
proved to mean ‘ bridge,’ and none of the existi 
remains of ancient bridges over the Jordan are 
earlier than the Roman period. Any one who 
wanted to cross the Jordan had to avail himself 
of the fords, unless he followed the example of 
J nora Aes B soins ysiting (1 Mac a mea alr 
over. esert regions a ‘waymark’ (jr¥ styydn, 
or dk tamrir) was set up for the guidance of 
travellers (Jer 31"), a practice which is also men- 
tioned frequently by the ancient Arab poets. But 
milestones were first introduced by the Romans; 
the Israelites reckoned distances by the number of 
days’ journey (Gn 30% 317, 1 K 19, 2K 3%), and 
appear in general to have had no measure for long 
stretches of road.|| 

iv. THE ROADS OF THE OT.—The mention in 
the OT of the then existing roads is naturally of a 
Bes sh é.g. the illustrations in W. Max Miiller, Asien u. Furopa, 

{But when Josephus (Ant. vit. vii. 4) records that Solomon 
caused the roads leading to Jerusalem to be paved with black 
stone, it is certain that he attributes to this monarch the work 
of a later A stone pavement is mentioned in the OT in 
2 K 1617, 4017, Neh 38(7), 2 Ch 78, cf. Aristeas, 88. 

t BJ 11. vi. 2 Of. vii. 8, where it is recorded how is apr 
when he had determined to besiege Jotapata, first despatch 
workmen in the direction of the city to level the mountain 
road, which was difficult for foot-passengers to traverse and 
wholly impracticable for horsemen. Josephus adds that in four 
days they succeeded in making a wide military road. 

On the other hand, it may be assumed that the Phonicians 
understood how to build some kind of bridge, for the dee 
belween Gaon anil Wis Merl Atyon cannos be passat ta 
other way (cf. Robinson, BAP iii. 50). on 

{ Whether the word 739 (kibhrah, Gn 3516 487, 2K 619) 
really stands for a larger measure of length, is very uncertain. 
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somewhat incidental character, and is influenced 
exclusively by regard to the scenes of the histo 
that is being narrated. Nevertheless, it is wort 
while to enumerate the most important of these 
roads, since we thus obtain at all events a view of 
the condition of things at the time. They were 
supplemented by the later Roman roads, which as 
a rule followed the old lines of communication (cf. 
the following article).* 

1. We shall first examine the roads that con- 

‘nected Palestine with the surrounding countries.— 
(a) From Arabia it was one to reach Palestine 
by a variety of roads. One led in a straight line 
from Elath, by way of Lysa (Wddy Lussan), to 
Gaza.t At Aboda ('Adde) it met the road coming 
from Hebron by Beersheba and Elusa. The por- 
tion of this road lying between Lysa and Elath is 

robably to be identified with ‘the way to the 

am Suph’ mentioned in Nu 14* 214, 17:2); 
Another road ran up from Elath to the north 
through the ‘Arabah depression. The traveller 
who made choice of it in order to reach Judah, 
might either make his way to Hebron by the 
ancient Ascent of ‘Akrabbim ; or he might journey 
through the ‘Arabah as far as the south end of the 
Dead Sea and thence gain the hills and reach 
Hebron by way of Zuwére et-Tahta and el - F6kéa; 
or he might pursue his way along the west side of 
the Sea and make use of the ascent at En- 
gedi (see below). These roads must have been 
under the control of the Israelites at the time 
when Solomon opened the sea trade from ‘Ezion- 
geber. Close by the watershed a road parts from 
the'Arabah route and goes down to the metropolis, 
Petra. This city, however, may be reached also 
by a direct road over the high land. From Petra 
a main road leads by ef-7. to Kerak in Moab. 
This may perhaps be identified with ‘the king’s 
highway’ of Nu 20. But it is extremely doubt- 

_ ful whether it is the same that is referred to in the 
arallel narrative, Dt 2°, for here the road from 
lath to Ma‘fn and thence (coinciding with the 

great Pilgrim Road) to the east side of Moab suits 
much better. The Pilgrim Road itself, which leads 
on further by Edre‘i and Muzérib (probably the 
ancient Ashtaroth-karnaim) to Damascus, marks 
an old established and very important connexion 
between Syria and Arabia, and also opens up, by 
means of various branches running westwards, a 
further connexion between Arabia and Palestine. 
At Edre‘i it takes up a road coming from Dumah 
(Dumét al-Jandal). The oasis of Tema mentioned 
in the OT (Job 6%, Is 21)‘) may be reached both 
from Dumah and from the southern continuation 
of the Pilgrim Road. Along these roads travelled 
not only peaceful caravans, but also the Bedawin 
tribes upon the occasion of their forays upon the 
civilized districts east of the Jordan, or their 
plundering campaigns to the west of that river. 

(6) Palestine was connected with Egypt by two 
roads. One of these (‘the way of the land of the 
Philistines,’ Ex 13!7) ran along the shore of the 
Mediterranean, and is probably identical with the 
present caravan road which leads past Kanfarat 
el-Khaene.t By this road Sargon advanced 
against the Egyptians, and defeated them at 
Kaphia; and Necho doubtless availed himself of 
it when he set out to march through Palestine 
(2 K 23). Ata later period Titus made his way 
from Egypt to Judea along this road, his halting- 
places being Ostrakine, Rhinocorura, Raphia, 


“Of maps to be consulted on what follows, we should re- 
commend, in addition to the two accompanying ones and jarge 


T. & T. Clark, 1901). 


t the stations of th 
ib . ons of the Peutinger Table, of. Buhl, 


p. 18. 
t Of. Brugech, Deuteche Revue, ix. 850 ff. 
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Gaza, Ascalon, Jamnia, Joppa, and Cwsarea.* 
The other road is called in the OT ‘the way to 
Shur’ (Gn 167, 1S 157). The researches of F. W. 
Holland have shown that it deviated from the 
caravan road from Beersheba, and ran north from 
Jebel Yelek, then by Jebel Mughara, and finally 
over undulating ground to Isma'tliya.t See, fur- 
ther, art. SHUR in vol. iv. 

(c) On the northern frontier of Palestine there 
were three entrances to the country. These 
marked the connexion not only with Syria but 
also with the Euphrates lands, Assyria and eee 
lonia, for any direct communication with the 
latter through the waterless Syrian desert was 
difficult. e shall look first at the pointe of 
entrance, and then at the routes which converged 
upon them. 

The first entrance is the road along the Mediter- 
ranean coast, leading from Beirut by Zidon te 
Tyre and on to the south. Somewhat to the 
north of Beirut it was blocked by a rocky pro- 
jection at the Nahr el-Kalb, but even in pre- 

sraclite times this obstacle had been overcome, 
for among the figures cut on the rocky wall, at the 
spot where the course of the road is hewn past the 
rock, is that of Ramses Il.—a circumstance which 
throws an interesting light upon the conditions of 
communication in these early times.—The second 
entrance was the Merj ‘Ayydn, into which de- 
bouched the road leading from Riblah (2 K 23% 
258- f-) through the valley between Lebanon and 
Antilibanus.—The third starting-point was Da- 
mascus, from which several roads led to the west 
and the south. One ran along the foot of Hermon 
to Dan, whence the traveller could reach Zidon, 
dyre, and Galilee (see below). Another ran in a 
S.W. direction past el-Kunétra in Golan, and 
struck the Jordan at the spot where afterwards 
the Bridge of Jacob’s Daughters was built. We 
shall presently describe more fully how from this 
int it traversed Western Galilee and led by one 
iravieh to Acco and by another to the Plain of 
Jezreel. By means of its further continuation 
along the Mediterranean coast it formed the prin- 
cipal connexion between Damascus, with its hin- 
terland, and Egypt. In the Middle Ages it was 
called Via Maris, and there is a stron proba- 
bility that it is to be identified with the road 
that bears the corresponding name o'0 yy (derekh 
hayydm, ‘way of the sea’) in Is 9.$_ Besides 
this there was still another road from Damascus 
through the trans-Jordanic territory, which crossed 
the Jordan at Bethshean, and thence led to the 
Plain of Jezreel or into the hill-country of Samaria. 

Having now learned what were the points of 
entrance to North Palestine, we must notice 
briefly the roads leading thence to Syria and 
the Euphrates lands, for the Israelites had not 
infrequently the misfortune to see armies ad- 
vancing against them along these roads, or had 
themselves to tread them as deported captives. 
The oldest principal line of communication be- 
tween North Palestine and the Euphrates lands 
contrived to avoid the desert by a long circuitous 
route through Syria, passing Riblah (2 K 23” 
258 2.) Hamath, Emesa, an Aleppo, and along 
the Upper Euphrates till in the fertile Beli 
Valley it reached the city of Harrfn, where the 
roads from Armenia and Babylonia met. This 
was probably the route chosen, for instance, by 
Pharaoh-necho (2 K 23”), who was met by Nebu- 
chadrezzar at Carchemish. It was doubtless alo 
the same road that the Assyrian kings advan 


* Jos. BJ iv. xi.5. Regarding the ancient Egyptian fortresses 
on this road, see W. Max Miiller, Asien u. Europa, 134. 

t Proceedings of Royal Geog. Svc. xxii. 455f.; Trumbull. 
Kadesh Barnea, 349f.; Guthe, ZDPV viii. 217. 

¢ Schumacher, PE FSt, 1859, p. 78f.; G. A. Smith, HGHL 426. 
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on their expeditions of conquest.* From Harran 
a road led direct to Nineveh, while Babylonia 
could be reached soar the Mesopotamian Plain. 
At a later period Tha was a favourite 
crossing-place. It was here, for example, that 
the younger i Ae and Alexander the Great 
crossed the Euphrates. This brought one nearer 
to the desert on the west of the river, but it was 
still possible to keep on the edge of the cultured 
land. In the Roman period, on the other hand, 
a much frequented route was the shorter road 
from Damascus by way of Palmyra and a number 
of water stations in the desert to the spot where 
the Chaboras joins the Euphrates.t It is possible, 
however, that in much earlier times this desert 
road had a predecessor. H. Wincklert seeks to 
show that as early as the 14th cent. B.c. the Baby- 
lonian king Kadasman-harba, finding the old road 
through N. Mesopotamia closed against him by 
the extension of the sway of Assyria, caused water 
stations to be established in the desert, in order 
that he might have a direct road from Babylon to 
Damascus after his conquest of the Suti who 
lived in this desert. The circumstance that Pal- 
myra is first mentioned towards the close of the 
pre-Christian period is of course no argument 
against this view, for a water station may very well 
have existed there prior to the building of the 
famouscity. Which of these roads was followed by 
the exiles on their way back from Babylon cannot 
be determined with certainty. The descriptions 
in Is 40! 4314f- 49° presuppose that a desert has 
to be traversed by the returning company. We 
may also recall the circumstance that those who 
accompanied Zerubbabel took with them, according 
to Ezr 2%, not only horses and mules and asses, 
but 435 camels, and that those who returned with 
Ezra were exposed to danger from ‘liers in wait’ 
(Ezr 8"), But this will suit equally well a journey 
through the mostly unpeopled N. Mesopotamia, 
and does not point of necessity to a course through 
the desert proper. According to Berosus (ap. Jos. 
c. Apion. i. 19), Nebuchadrezzar, after he had 
cleared Syria of the Egyptian troops, being in- 
formed of his father’s death set off for Babylon 
by forced marches through the desert. At the 
same time he left instructions with his erals 
to conduct the Jewish, Phoenician, and other 
prisoners of war, along with the baggage of the 
army, thither. In this latter instance, evidently, 
sn or round about the desert was to be fol- 
owed. 

2. Roads in Palestine.—(a) When we tum to 
Judaa, we are best informed as to the roads 
leading from Jerusalem. The ancient main road 
from the capital to the Maritime Plain led past 
Gibeon and Beth-horon, from which there was a 
steep ascent to the plain os og. Jos 10, 2S 2% 
13* ([LXX] 204, Ac 23% 8; Jos, BU i. xii. 2, xix. 8). 
The present road from Jerusalem to Jaffa or Lydda 
is first mentioned a few times by Eusebius.§ From 
the Philistine Plain various passes led into the 


* Shalmaneeser n. describes (H. Winckler, Keilinschr. Tezt- 
buch, 2) how, when the Euphrates was in high flood, he crossed 
the river on vessels constructed from sheepe’ skins, and de- 
feated the king of Carchemish and others. 

‘: - v. Oppenheim, Vom Hittelmeer gum perstechen Golf, 


{ Altorient. Forschungen, i. 146; Die politische Entwickelung 
Babyloniens und A , 14. The active intercourse be- 
tween Babylon and Palestine-Egypt by means alike of royal 
messengers and traders is witnessed to by the Te) el-Amarna 
letters, e.g. Winckler, Nos. 10, 11 (Petrie, Nos. 22, 124). 

Onom. 40, 283. 83. If the NT Emmaus should 
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mountains and to the capital.* From Ashdod 
the main road led through the Wddy es-Sunt, 
called in earlier times the Vale of Elah (cf. the 
narrative of 1S 17'%). From ‘Ekron a road ran 
to Beth-shemesh in the Wddy es-Surdr further to 
the north. Hither the kine brought the ark of 
Jahweh, and thence it was afterwards conveyed te 
Kiriath-jearim and finally to Jerusalem (18 6, 
28 Ph reiegsh the south Jerusalem was con- 
nected by an ancient road with Hebron and be- 
yond it with Beersheba (cf. 6g. 2 S 15° 164, 1 K 
9°). By this road Lysias, according to 1 Mac 
4™f.. attempted to reach the capital, but was 
completely routed by Judas at Beth-zur. It was 
presumably this road also that was chosen when 
&@ journey was undertaken from Judea to Edom. 
The ancient highroad, before it was modernized 
a few years ago, bore every trace of having been 
always the main route between Jerusalem and the 
south; it was carried in a straight line, and was 
in many places artificially constructed, and that 
Apparcully, from early times. Like the panera ty 
of such roads, it presented not a few culti 
leading as it did over steep hills, and pong core 
at not a few spots with large stones.t hour’s 
journey south of Jerusalem a road strikes off from 
it, which brings one in 13 minutes to Bethlehem 
(cf. Jg 19'*-), — From Jerusalem to En-gedi there 
was also a much frequented road. It is mentioned 
in 2 Ch 20. As the pyn (Hagztz) of v.'* is no doubt 
to be identified with the modern Wddy Hagdsé, 
the ancient road followed exactly the same course 
as the later Roman road. A part of this road is 
probably in view also in 1S 24*-, whereas the 
road named in the parallel narrative (26*) should 
more likely be found in that between En-gedi and 
Hebron, if, that is to say, the hill Hachflah is 
rightly identified with Dahr el-Kéla. From En- 
gedi one can proceed further to the southern shore 
of the Dead Sea and to Edom.—The ancient main 
road between Jerusalem and Jericho (Lk 10”) prob- 
ably coincided with the Roman road.t It ran, 
according to 28 15% [LXX] 16°, over the Mount 
of Olives and then by the city of Bahurim. Its 
further course, which may be presumed to have 
been the same as that of the later road (before it 
was modernized), led through the waterless and 
sun-scorched desert to Talat ed-Ddm, a name 
which probably points back to the old ‘ Ascent of 
Adummim’ by which the low ground is reached 
(Jos 15’ 18”), This was the usual road taken by 
perme coming from the east of the Jordan. The 
atter, as a rule, included also Galilssans who de- 
sired to avoid the road through Samaria. There 
was another, but a longer, from the capital to 
the N.W. shore of the Dead Sea and Jericho. It 
first follows the lower Kidron Valley by Mar-saba ; 
then passes the Munjfar hill, and crossing the 
small plain of Bua‘ finally arrives through beauti- 
ful scenery at the low ground. It was probably 
by this road that king Zedekiah fled from Jera- 
salem to the Jordan (2K 25*-, Jer 39*).—The 
present main road from Jerusalem to the north, 
which at some spots is very bad and uncomfort- 
able, meets us in the narrative of Jg 19*, where 
the Levite, turning aside from Jerusalem, pro- 
foe to pass the night at Gibeah or Ramah.§ 
te northern continuation, which ran past Gophna, 
is mentioned in Onom.? 300. 94. It is the same 
road which is called in Jg 20" the way from 
Bethel to Gibeah. By this road Titus moved on 


*J hus (BJ mi. if. 8) says that these passes were ocoupied 
by the Ro:nans when the Jews projected an attack on Ascnlon: 
On the ancient roads from Jerusalem to 'Artd/, see ZDPV 


x. 184f. 

t Robinson, BRP i, 214. 

ice v. neers repelled a 96 ai ae - 
Ramah e modern er-Ram; Gibeah probability 
Tulél el-FQl, somewhat to the south of it. 
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Jerusalem, for he passed the night at Gophna, 
then at Gabath-Saul, i.e. Gibeah, and came final] 
to Scopus, from which he descried Jerusalem wit 
its magnificent temple.* On the other hand, 
IsaialL (107) makes the Assyrian conqueror ad- 
vance against Jerusalem by another road further 
to the north-east—a, circumstance which at least 
suggests that in olden times armies coming from 
the north approached Jerusalem by this road, and 
not by the one first named. As a matter of fact, 
the two roads unite further to the north, but it 
is ence all the same that considerable armies 
should have preferred the very difficult passage 
by the Suwemtt gorge (cf. 1S 14). The road 
named by the prophet, which can be reached either 
by way of ‘Anathoth or by the present road to the 
south of Tulél el-Fdl, runs t Hizma and Geba‘ 
to the Suweinitt gorge, north of which Michmash 
is reached. At all events Michmash was, as 1S 
13° shows, an important meeting- point, from 
which roads ran in all directions. Towards the 
south one could go to ‘Ai and ‘Ophrah. A road 
running west connected Michmash with Beth- 
horon and the Maritime Plain. And, lastly, there 
was a fourth road going in a south - eastern 
direction to the Valley of Zeboim, by which we 
should no doubt understand the great Wdady el- 
Kelt, from the northern edge of which an ancient 
road leads down to Jericho.f It is very probable 
that it was this route that the Israelites followed 
when they moved into the country to the west of 
the Jordan; so that here again we have to do with 
a road of extreme historical interest.+ Since there 
is a direct course from Michmash to ‘Ai, every- 
thing is in favour of the latter city having been 
the first to be attacked by the Israelites ; and b 
the same road ana could always retire upon their 
fixed camp in the Jordan Valley (cf. Jos of), 

(6) The continuation of the road leaving Jeru- 
salem for the north leads to Samaria, namely by 
way of Bethel to Shechem (cf. Jg. 21%, a passage 
which shows that the ancient road, like the 
modern one, ran to the west of Shiloh).§ The 
scene of Jos 4 is the spot where this road bends 
to the west and leads into the Vale of Shechem. 
The different roads leading from Shechem are re- 
ferred to generally in Jg 9*, and in v.” there is 
special mention of the way that came from ‘the 
Soothsayers’ Oak.’ But several of these roads 
were of special importance, and the scanty allu- 
sions to them in the OT must be explained on 
the ground that detailed narratives are so seldom 
connected with this district. As the well-watered 
and fertile Wddy Sha'tr, running west from 
Shechem, opens a connexion with the Maritime 
Plain, so does the Wddy el-Faria, which runs 
east, provide an approach from the Jordan Valley. 
Neither of these roads is mentioned in the OT, 
except in the narrative of Jacob’s immigration 
(Gn 33'-); but in later times we read of Ves- 
pasian coming from Emmaus and descending by 
way of Shechem to Korew, i.¢. the beautiful oasis 
Kurdwa at the mouth of the Waddy el-Faria.|| 
The story of Abimelech’s march from Shechem to 
Thebez (Jg 9°) introduces us to another main road 
leading out from Shechem, namely that which 
runs in a north-eastern direction by way of Tubds 


* Jos. BJ v. fi. 1ff. From Gfbeah a road led to Gibeon, if 
Budde’s very attractive emendation in Jg 208! is correct. In 
any case such a road exists, and in probability it was 
ce er ad the legion which came from Emmaus to join Titus 
at Gi 

t The name Wdaédy Abu Dadd’, recalling the name Zébd'tm, is 
still attached to a branch of the Wady el-Kelt. . 

i Cf. G. A. 8mith, HGAL 264. 

In Dt 1159 it is usual to discover a reference to the main 
road which es to the east of Shechem, but perhaps Steuer- 
nagel is right in questioning the correctness of the text in this 


§ Joe. BJ rv. vill. L 
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to Bethshean, and thus connects Shechem with 


the trans-Jordanic region and Damascus.—Lastly, 
there is a road to the north, running from Shechem 
to Jentn, where opens one of the approaches that 
lead from the Plain of Jezreel into the hills of 
Samaria. Here we are at the starting-point of 
the great road which led from the Plain and from 
Galilee past Shechem to Jerusalem and to the 
south of the country.* Hence we find king 
Ahaziah of Judah at this spot when he sought 
to flee to his home before Jehu—an attempt, 
however, which failed because his wounds com- 
aay him to hasten to Megiddo, westward from 

enin (2K 9-4), At Jenin we encounter also 
those Galileans who in their pilgrimage to the 
temple passed through Samaria (cf. the story of 
the murder of Galilwans perpetrated here by the 
Samaritans, Jos. Ant. XX. vi. 1; BJ 0. xit 3). 
Special importance attached to this Jentn road 
for the further reason that it formed the approach 
from the north to the capital, Samaria, the great 
Jenin-Shechem road throwing off two side-roads 
to Sebastiyeh. One of these branches off at the 
beautifully situated village of Jebna, the other at 
the more southerly Beit Imrim.t Here then we © 
have the route followed, for instance, by Jehu 
when he drove from Jezreel to Samana (2 K 
10'9f-), and probably also by an enemy advancing 
from the Jordan against the capital (7'). 

In addition to the two roads already mentioned 
which gave access from the north to the hill- 
country of Samaria by way of Bethshean and 
Jentn, there were a number of other passes at the 
choice of travellers coming from the Plain of 


Jezreel. The most important of these is the road 
leading b Lejjtin (probably the ancient Megiddo) 
over the hills ina S.W. direction to the Judasan 


and Philistine Maritime Plain; for this is the 
continuation of the above-mentioned great caravan 
road (the I’ia Maris) connecting Damascus with 
Egypt. This road was traversed not only by 
patient caravan camels, but by many great armies 
—e.g. by the Assyrians when marchin i 
Egypt; by Necho’s troops on his march to the 
Raphrates which king Josiah made a vain attempt 
to stop at Megiddo (2 K 23”); by Cambyses in his 
Egyptian campaign, etc. It was presumably 
followed also by the Aramezan kings of Damas- 
cus, when they extended their military expeditions 
to the Philistine Maritime Plain (2 K 12% 13% 
(LX X]).t—But besides this main route there was 
another caravan road to the southern Maritime 
Plain, which was preferred by those who crossed 
the Jordan at Bethshean. It is described by 
Robinson (BAP iii. 158f.) as running west from 
Jenin into the hill-country and touching the Plain 
of Dothan between Kefr Kud and Ja‘bud. Ite 
great antiquity is shown by Gn 37%, where a 
caravan travelling from Gilead to Egypt passes 
Dothan.—Finally, it was possible for one comin 
from the northern part of the country to reac 
the Judean Maritime Plain by keeping right along 
the seashore, for an artificially widened passage 
led hy the foot of Carmel; but this route was 
chosen only by those who from their start in the 
north had Jollowed the way by the coast. 

(c) Among the roads in Galilee we have first to 
deal with that part of the Via Maris which touched 


*In Jth 47 the high priest writes to the inhabitants of 
Bethulia, directing them to seize the mountain passes because 
by them was the way to Juda, and it was easy to hinder an 
approach, as the sir was narrow, with space for two men at 
most. It is plain t the author has in view here the narrow 
valley of Jibleam, behind Jenin. 

t Robinson, BRP? ii. 311. Samaria is connected with Shechem 
by a road which turns off to the right from the Wady Sha’'tr. 

t On the ground of these » Wellhausen Come. d. 
Hex. 254) identifies the Aphek mentioned in 1 K 20% 30, 2K 
1317, with the Aphek of the Maritime Plain, on the situation of 
which cf. especially G. A. Smith, HGHLA 676. 
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this district. After passin, the Bridge of Jacob's 
Daughters, the road ascends to Khan Jubb Yusuf, 
from which it runs to the N.W. shore of the Lake 
of Gennesareth at Khan Minyeh.* Thence it runs 
up through the Vale of el-Hamm&m to Khan et- 
Jujjar, and reaches the Plain of Jezreel in the 
neighbourhood of Tabor. At Karn Hafttn it 
throws off a branch in a westerly direction to Acco. 
—Of the remaining roads in Galilee, which, owing 
to the dense population of this part of the country, 
must have been very numerous, we may notice the 
following. The cities which Tiglath-pileser con- 
guste In succession (2 K 15”) lay on the road 
rom Aedesh to the Merj‘Ayytin.t But the main 
road trom the Merj‘Ayytn to the south probably 
kept closer by the Jordan, till it finally united 
with the Via Maris. From A6dil (the ancient Abel 
beth-Maacah) a road ran westwards to Tyre; it 
connected the latter city with Damascus. On the 
western side of the Galilwan hills the protuberance 
known as the Ladder of Tyre (S Tyrtorum) 
resented an awkward obstacle to communication. 
evertheless, the Phenicians succeeded in making 
this difficult ogee passable even for chariots, as is 
proved by the ancient marks of wheels; and so 
we hear of various armies moving from Syria along 
the seacoast.t What roads are ref to in the 
narrative of 1 K 17° and Mt 15! cannot be deter- 
mined with certainty owing to the brevity of the 
descriptions. 

(2) In the Jordan Valley an ancient road on the 
western side of the river oe the connexion 
between north and south. On the west shore of 
the Lake of Gennesareth, where the bordering hills 
leave only a somewhat narrow strand clear, this 
road connected the numerous villages that were 
found here in ancient times. From the crossing- 

lace at Bethshean it was followed by Pompey in 
is campaign against Aristobulus.g Along ita 
northern portion, between the Lakes of Gennes- 
areth and Haleh, Jonathan marched (1 Mac 11° ).]] 

The Jordan, as already remarked, possesses a 
considerable number of fords. The most southern 
of these is called el-Henu ; next comes the ford at 
the pilgrims’ bathing-place; and, further up the 
river, that at the road from Jericho to es-Salt, 
where the crossing is now made by a bridge. At 
one or other of these points we must seek the 
ford of Pésilim (Jg 3 [see art. QUARRY in vol. 
iv.], cf. 2S 196), At the next principal entrance 
to the hill-country, namely the ies el-Fari'a 
coming from Shechem, we encounter the ford ed- 
Ddmiye, likewise with a bridge, which by the way 
stands at present on dry ground, the river having 
hollowed a new bed for itaelf.? This much fre- 
quener crossing to the central of the trans- 

ordanic district meets us in the OT under the 
name Adam (Jos 3, and probably also 1 K 7%, 
where Moore happily suggests reading ‘the ford 
(ma‘'abhrath) Adam’). Further north 1s the most 
important ing- the ford ‘Adbdéra at Beth- 
shean, which was that chosen, for example, by 
Judas on his return march from the east of the 
Jordan (1 Mac 5°), and ks Pra a in his above- 
mentioned caupelen e importance of this 
spot is readily intelligible in view of the fact above 
noted, that a whole series of great caravan roads 
from east and west converge upon it.—There are 
yet other two crossing-places further up the river 
--one by the bridge e/-Mujdms, 4 hour south of the 


* In this neighbourhood, im the time of Christ, was the customs 
boundary (Mt 99). 
¢ Janéeh may be sought most fittingly in Hunta. 
~ Jos. Ant. x1v xv. 11; BJ. xiii. 1, 1. ii. 45 Vita, 74. 
i eocisiure tee cacsree Gerth ores Gk great road leading 
continu‘e its Course en as the road le 
over the LitAny river to Zidon. 
41 A photograph of this bridge will be found in the Mitteilun- 
gen und Nachrichten des deutschen Pal. Vereins, 1890, p. 84. 
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mouth of the Jarmuk; the other immediately 
south of the exit of the Jordan from the Lake of 
Gennesareth, a point (/346 e-Tumm) where some 
traces of an ancient bridge remain. The ford last 
named had special importance for such of the 
dwellers on the shore of the Lake as did not avail 
themselves of bouts. Between the Lake of Gen- 
nesareth and that of Haleh is the Bridge of Jacob’s 
Daughters, at the spot where the old caravan road, 
already referred to more than once, crosses the 
Jordan.*—Lastly, in the northern Jordan Valley 
there is a road from Galilee to Dan, where the 
different sources of the Jordan have to be crossed, 
a task now accomplished for the most part b 
bridges. In the OT this road is alluded to in suc 
passages as Jg 187. 

(e) About the roads on the east side of the 
Jordan the Bible gives us little information. On 
the other hand, the Roman roads give a good 
ag of the later routes of communication, and 
rom these we may draw backward inferences as 
to the earlier roads. The way from Mahanaim to 
the Jordan Valley (2S 2” 47) probably ran through 
the Wddy'Ajlin. Nothing can be said about the 
road mentioned in 2 K 10* until the site of Ramoth- 
Bee has been determined. Coming down to a 
ater time, the route followed by Judas Maccabeeus 
after his conquests in the districts to the west of 
the Hauran range can be fixed with tolerable 
certainty. Ephron (1 Mac 5“) is in all Probanunty 
identical with Gephrun (Polyb. v. lxx. 12), a name 
which is recalled by that of the deep Wady Ghajr, in 
which the city will thus have lain which Judas had 
to Eee through.t Josephus speaks incidentally 
of the roads which led from the city of Julias 
to Gamala (the modern Jamis (?)) and Seleucia 
(now Selékiye).t We have already spoken of 
the road from Damascus to the Bridge of Jacob’s 
Daughters. 

II. TRAVEL.—i. MOTIVES FOR TRAVELLING.— 
Journeys were undertaken only on a very small 
scale by the Israelites after they had exchanged 
the shifting nomadic stage of existence for a 
settled life; for the inconveniences and dangers 
attached to travelling were many and the ad- 
vantages few. Any one who left his home and 
family gave up, according to the ancient Oriental 
conception, the best part of his human rights, and 
became a # get (see art. GER in vol. ii.), whose 
welfare and whose life were entirely at the mercy 
of those with whom he sojourned. This was, above 
all, the case if he lived in « foreign land, where, 
as David expresses it (18 26"), he had to serve 
other gods. The traveller was frequently exposed 
to the risk of being plundered and maltreated on 
the way.§ In the desert he was threatened with 
all the ‘etm characteristic of such places (Is 30°, 
Jer 2° etc.). On the sea his life was in constant 
danger (Jon 1‘, Ps 1074", Enoch 101*).| Journeys 
for pleasure in our sense of the term were thus 
quite unknown to the Israelites. Nor do we find 
any who undertook travels for p ot research, 
moved by a scientific interest, like Herodotus or 
Ibn Batfta; although ine | enjoyed listening to 
the tales of those who had visited foreign 
ae Job 21%). The Israelite who travelled had a 

efinite and practical aim in view. Such aims 
might of course be purely accidental and indi- 
vidual, as, for instance, when one did not dare or 
wish to remain at home, like Jacob, or the Levite 


* Of. the picture of the bridge in ZDPV xiii. 74. 
¢ Of. Schumacher, Northern Ajlin, 179, 181; Buhl, Studéen 
sur Topogr. d. nérdl, Ostjordanlandes, 17 £. 
Jos. Vita, 71. 
mies for different periods, Jg 9%, Hos 6°, Jer 33, Ezr 833, Pr 
, Lk 10%; Jos. Ant, xiv. xv. 5, xx. vi. 1. 
| Of. the diverting in Noldeke’s Delectus carméneum 
arab., Carmen 62, in which a Bedawi describes the terrors that 
had beset him oh his passage by sea. 
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who was dissatisfied with his abode at Bethlehem- 
judah (Jg 177); or when one had to go in pursuit 
of runaway slaves or a fugitive wife (1 K 2°, Jg 
19'*-); or when a prophet was commanded to be- 
take himself for concealment to another country 
(1K 17), ete. But, in addition to such casual 
instances, there were regularly recurring occasions 
which necessitated the facing of the hardships of 
a journey. 

(¢) In part these occasions were connected with 
religious observances. Even in earlier times the 
Israelites were accustomed to assemble for the 
great festivals at certain of the more important 
sanctuaries (1S 1, Ex 34%); and when, after the 
Deuteronomic reformation, the temple at Jerusa- 
lem was recognized as the only legitimate sanctu- 
ary, these festival pilgrimages received a strong 
impulse, and became a main element in the life of 
an Israelite. From all of Palestine, and 
afterwards from all quarters of the then world 
(see art. DIASPORA in the present volume), Jews 
poured into Jerusalem, which, on the occasion of 
these festivals, was a seething mass of humanity. 
Those who had most acquaintance with the dangers 
of such a@ journey were the Galilean Jews, who 
liad to pass through the hostile territory of the 
Samaritans (Jos. Ant. XX. vi. 1). On this account 
many of them preferred to take the roundabout 
way by the east of the Jordan, where they were 
liable to no such misadventures.*—It must be re- 
membered, moreover, that in early days men often 
visited a sanctuary for the p of Spee eater | 
oracles or receiving instruction on a point of ritua 
(Gn 25%, 2 K 13, 1 8 3” 9%, Zee 7°). 

(5) Further, the increasing Jewish commerce sup- 
plied many with a motive for travelling. In the 
earlier period it was mostly foreigners that tra- 
velled through the land and carried on trade with 
its inhabitants (cf. the story of Joseph, Gn 372%, 
Ex 218, Dt 14%, and the term sdhér used for the 
trader by whose standard money was weighed, 
Gn 23'6, 2 K 12-5). But as early as the monarchical 
period and still more in the later xilic times 
the Israelites began to take an active in both 
home and international trade, and this involved 
frequent journeys in their own land as well as to 
foreign parta. The trade in horses carried on 
Solomon led his buyers to the neighbouring States 
(1 K 10%), while the shipping trade from ‘Ezion- 
geber inaugurated by him gave the Israelites an 
acquaintance with travelling by sea. Israelitish 
merchants established factories in foreign cities, 
as at Damascus, where Ahab was able to obtain 
State permission for his subjects to erect dwellings 
in a certain guertet of the city (1 K 20"). In the 
later post-exilic period Jewish commerce made a 
great advance, particularly after the Jews came 
into possession of some seaports on the Mediter- 
ranean; and it was all the easier for them to 
undertake trading journeys, because they could 
count with certainty on meeting with countrymen 
of their own in foreign trading towns. The 
wife of an Israelite now knew that it meant a 
distant journey when her husband on setting out 
took the money- with him (Pr 31"). 

(c) A third motive for travelling was supplied 
by the political and diplomatic relations into which 
the Israelites entered with other peoples. A nation 
that was in vassalage to another required to send 
men to hand over the tribute (Jg 3%). The later 
kings of Israel had often to go in person to a 
foreign court to pay homage to their powerful 
suzerain (2 K 16, Jer 51%). But more especially 


* Special risks naturally attended those travelling companies 
that carried with them e sums of money, as, for instance, 
in connexion with the transmission of the poll-tax of the Baby- 
lonian Jews. Henoe these companies included many thousand 
persons (Jos, Ant. xv ix. 1). 
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attempts to arrange political alliances led to a 
constant coming and going of ambassadors (Is 
3072 31'; and on the other side 14 18. 39, Jer 
27%).—Journeys of an involuntary character are 
seen in the deportation of conquered peoples, a 
fate which befell the Israelites more than once. 
But there were also occasions when one volun- 
tarily left his home to find safety in a foreign 
land (Jer 43). A happier condition was that of 
the travelling companies which by the grace of 
their sovereign were permitted to return to their 
homes (Ezr 1. 8). oreover, the sojourn of a 
portion of the pevnie of Israel in the Diaspora 

ve occasion for frequent journeys between tlie 

oreign land and the home country, as we see from 

Jer 29°, Zec 6, Neh 25% 135, 

(a) A special motive for undertaking a journey 
was ill-health, which led to the visiting of foreign 
pas in the hope of & cure (cf. 2K 5). This 

abit finds illustration particularly in later times, 
when the various hot aprings in the Jordan Valley 
were much frequented. 

(e) Lastly, wars of conquest and plunder may 
in a certain sense be reckoned among the motives 
to travel, which brought great multitudes of men 
to foreign lands. 

Travelling on the part of Jews was beset by a 
peculiar difficulty in the shape of the Sabbath law, 
after so strict an observance of it had been intro- 
duced that on the Sabbath day and on those 
festival days on which sabbatical rest was en- 
joined it was unlawful to walk more than a fixed 
number of paces. Thus Josephus (Ané. XIII. viii. 
4) mentions incidentally that the Syrian king, 
Antiochus Sidetes, out of consideration for Hyr- 
canus who accompanied him, remained for two 
days by the river Lycus, on account of a Jewish 
festival being then in progress. On the other hand, 
the Law accommodated itself to the needs of tra- 
vellers in so far as it permitted those who were on 
a journey in the month of Nisan to celebrate the 
Passover in the following month (Nu 9!), 

ii. oe ces aOR te rains not 

icularly well-to-do, especially i ey were 
Lede strong men, went for the most part on foot 
(Gn 28, Jos 94, 1 K 194", Is 52’, and the Gospel 
narratives). Hence the first attention shown to 
an arriving guest was to wash his feet (Gn 18, J 
197), Women and elderly well-to-do men r 
upon asses, which also carried the baggage (Jg 
197, 1S 25%, 28 17%, 1 K 2, 2K 4%, Lk 10*); 
people of high rank also used mules (2S 13¥, 1 K 
133), Camels were less frequently employed, and 
only when the journey led through the desert 
(Gn 24). Horses, on the other hand, were used 
only in war, being either ridden or harnessed to 
the chariots. The chariots mentioned in the OT 
are, as & Tule, chariots of war, but they were 
used by kings also in journeying from one part of 
the country to another (1 K 12'%, 2K 10'°; and 
the story of Naaman in 2 K 5, where, however, 
we have to do with a foreigner). In 15S 6’ we 
meet with an oz-waggon as a vehicle of transport 3 
and in the case of the waggons sent from Egypt 
to convey the old men, the women, and the chil- 
dren, we should probably think also of similarly 
simple vehicles (Gn 45"). From a later period we 
have the story of the Ethiopian chamberlain (here 
avain a foreigner) driving in a chariot (Ac 87*-), 
Josephus (Ané. XIX. viil. 1) speaks of a larger 
kind of chariot (dav), in which Agrippa, accom- 
anied by other kings, drove out to meet the 
man pretor.t In Ea 3° we read of a sedan chair 


* Cf. Dechent, ‘ Heilb&der u. Badeleben in Palistina’ in ZDPV 
vii. 178 ff. 

t When Josephus (Ant. vim. vii. 8-4) relates how Solomon 
often drove out to his gardens at Etham, he is simply adding s 
picturesque touch of his own. 
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or palanquin (1"38, dopetov) being used by people 
of high rank. 

On account of the attendant risks, one did not 
care to go on a long journey alone,* but had at 
least one companion, who received a daily wage 
and, if the journey terminated happily, a present 
besides (To 5!5t:), When Nehemiah travelled from 
the Persian court to Jerusalem, he carried with 
him letters from the king to the governors of the 
various provinces commanding them to grant him 
free passage and an armed escort (Neh 27f-). The 
favourite method was to combine into large com- 
panies (caravans, originally a Persian word), which 
were accompanied by armed men (cf. Ezr 822). 
Such caravans, travelling under military protec- 
tion, are referred to in the Tel el-Amarna letters 
(see above, p. 368>). In the wilderness they were 
conducted by the Bedawin tribes, e.g. the Dedan- 
ites (Is 2118), When unknown regions had to be 
traversed, a guide acquainted with the roads had 
to be procured (Nu 1081), or parties were sent in 
advance to make inquiry about the way and about 
the cities that had to be passed (Dt 1%).. The 
deadly danger of a caravan when the water of 
which it has come in search is found dried up, is 
portrayed with poetic beauty in Job 68, 

iii, PROVISION FOR THE WANTS OF TRAVELLERS, 
—For the comfort and the refreshment of travellers 
very little provision was made. In the wilderness 
the inhabitants of the oases might, as described in 
Is 2144, meet the exhausted caravans with water 
and bread; but, in the main and as a matter of 
course, a traveller through the desert had to pro- 
vide for himself by bringing the necessaries of life 
with him (Gn 21)*). But the same was the case 
even in travelling through inhabited regions. The 
Levite of Jg 19 takes with him fodder and straw 
for the asses as well as bread and wine (v.!%) ; and 
a similar course is followed by the Gibeonites when 
they seek to give themselves the appearance of 
having come from far ks 9). In Nu 20!/f- we 
read of a great company binding itself, as it passed 
through a country, to keep to the highway, to 
touch nothing in the vineyards or the fields, and 
to pay for the water drunk by man and beast. 

Of inns in the proper sense of the term we do 
not hear till NT times (Lk 10*f-); and the very 
circuinstance that the Greek word ravdoxeioy there 
employed was adopted by the Jews as pp, proves 
that the whole institution was a new and foreign 
appearance.t In earlier times there may have 
been establishments at least somewhat akin to the 
modern Khans—Jlarge empty buildings surround- 
ing a courtyard, in which travellers can pass the 
night, but where the necessaries of life are not 
sold.t Some have thought to find the correspond- 
ing word in Hebrew in the nv} (gérfith) of Jer 411"; 
but the real meaning of this word is very un- 
certain, and even the text is doubtful, for Josephus 
(Ant. X. ix. 5) read the word nny (‘ hurdles,’ 
‘sheep-pens’). Likewise the word }\>r (mdlén) has 
to be considered ; for, even if in some passages it 
appears to mean simply the place where one takes 
up his quarters at night, the sense of khan fits 
very well passages like Gn 4227 4321, Jer 9%. The 
king was attended on his journeys by a Amun rw 
(sar ménfhah, lit. ‘captain of the resting-place,’ 
RV ‘chief chamberlain,’ RVm ‘ quarter-master’), 
whose duty was to look after night quarters for 
the royal party (Jer 5159). 


* R. Meir, in an epigram, called the solitary traveller a ‘son of 
death’ (W. Bacher, Die Agadu der Tunnaiten, fi. 17). 

+ Cf.,on the further travels of this word, 8. Krauss, Griech. u. 
Latein. Lehnwoérter im Talmud, Midrasch, 4. Targum, il. 428. 
In the form Fundus it still occurs as the name of a village in 
southern Samaria, the Fond eka of the Talmud (Neubauer, Géog. 
du Talmud, 172). 

$¢ According to Herodotus (v. 52), there were such caravan- 
serais (xaraAvoeis) on the roads in the Persian empire. 
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In general, then, in early times the traveller, 
unless he carried his victuals with him and pre- 
ferred, like Jacob, to sleep in the open air, had to 
fall back on the hospitality of the inhabitants of 
the place; but this he could do with confidence, 
for in all ages hospitality has been one of the most 
beautiful virtues of the Oriental. Although it is 
not expressly enjoined in the Law,* narratives 
like Gn 1814. 2431, Ex 22 show how highly it was 
esteemed ; and Job, in the passage where he casts 
a backward glance on his former life in order to 
prove his integrity, says, amongst other things, 
‘The stranger did not lodge in the street, but I 
opened my doors to the traveller’ (3132). Passages 
like Jg 1915 indicate how severe was the judgment 
passed on those who suffered the traveller to pass 
the night outside ; while the story related in Gn 
19 and that in Jg 19 are meant to show the 
enormity of the offence of offering violence to the 
defenceless guest. The deed of Jael alone is praised 
(Jg 52), although, according to ancient Semitic 
notions, her guest ought to have been specially 
sacred to her, because he had drunk from her milk- 
bowl. But in this instance duty to a guest is re- 
garded as overshadowed by duty to one’s country. 

When one reached a city at nightfall he took 
up his position on the open space before the gate, 
and waited to see if any one would invite him in 
(Jg 19!5f-). In like manner a traveller in the 
country took his stand before the tent or the 
house into which he desired to be invited (Gn 182). 
When the guest entered, his feet were washed, 
and a meal was prepared for him. In the latter 
instance, a wish to honour him was marked, as 
still happens regularly in the East at the present 
day, by the killing of an animal from the herd 
(Gn 187, 2 8 124). At his departure he was ex- 
pected to eat heartily to strengthen him for his 
further journey (Jg 195, cf. 1 S 2822). To take 
payment from a guest was contrary to good 
manners, and hence it is a perfectly genuine touch 
that Josephus adds to the narrative of Gn 24, 
when he makes Rebekah decline Eliezer’s offer to 
pay for his entertainment by telling him not to 
think they were parsimonious people (Ant. 1. 
xvi. 2). In later times hospitality specially flour- 
ished among the Essenes, who, according to Jose- 
phus (BJ I. viii. 4), took nothing with them on 
a journey, as everything belonging to their co- 
religionists was at their command. There was 
even an official appointed in every city, whose 
duty it was to provide travelling Essenes with 
clothing and all other necessaries. An instance of 
@ permanent guest-friendship is supplied by the 
story of Elisha and the wealthy lady of Shunem 
(2 K 45#-), In later times, under Roman and 
Greek influence, this practice was greatly ex- 
tended. Thus we hear for instance of guest- 
friends in Jotapata, whose death was bewailed at 
Jerusalem, after the little fortress was taken by 
the Romans; ¢ cf. also Ac 106 216, That a guest's 
lot, however, was not always a happy one, and 
that he was exposed to many disagreeable ex- 
periences, is noted by that always acute and dis- 
passionate observer, Ben Sira (Sir 29!#-), 


Literature, — Riehm, W853, artt. ‘Reisen’ and ‘ Wege'; 
G. A. Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land, passim ; 
F. Buhl, Geographie dee alten Palastina, 128-181; H. Guthe, 
Kurzes Bibelwérterbuch, art. ‘ Wege.’ 
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* The Deuteronomic law regarding duties to the gér (Dt 116 
2414. 17 etc.) belongs to a different category. 

+t Jos. BJ ut ix. 5, Several of the stories in the midrdshim 
have to do with Jewish guest-friends in different lands. 

+ See Table of Contents, p. 402. 


** Copyright, 1904, by Charles Scribner's Sona, 
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in the world of the first century after Christ was 
dominated and determined by one single motive, 
viz. to seek direct connexion with Rome, the 
capital and centre of the Empire and of the world. 
Within the bounds of the Empire, the principle 
of Roman Republican government had originally 
been to connect every subject, country, and district 
as Closely as possible with Rome, and to keep them 
as much as possible disconnected from one another, 
so that each should look to Rome as the centre 
of all its interests, its trade, its finance, and its 
aspirations, and regard all other subjects as rivals 
and competitors for the favour of the governing 
city. Though the ideal and the ultimate aim of 
the Imperial government was different, and did 
not tend to make Rome the governor of subjects, 
but rather to educate and elevate the subjects to 
equality with Rome by a slow but steady process, 
yet in the first century the older idea still was 
practically effective to a large extent, and governed 
the system of communication. Hence the first 
point is to examine how each province of the 
Empire communicated with Rome. 

Along the great arteries that led to Rome all 
new ideas and movements of thought and religious 
impulses naturally moved, without any definite 
purpose on the part of the originators, even per- 
haps in spite of their intentions in some cases. 
It was, as a rule, an easier and more rapid process 
for a new idea to spread from a distant province 
to Rome than to spread from that province to its 
neighbour, if the neighbour did not lie on the road 
to Rome, or was not connected with the first pro- 
vince by some old bond of intimacy. Hence the 
fact, for example, that Christianity spread very 
early to Rome constitutes no proof, and does not 
even afford a presumption, that there was any 
purpose or intention of carrying it thither. Such 
conscious, deliberate purpose can be proved only 
by some clear evidence of its existence, and espe- 
cially by deliberate statement on the part of those 
who entertained the purpose. 

For example, we know that the purpose of visit- 
ing Rome was distinctly expressed by St. Paul (Ac 
192!) several years before he was able to carry it into 
effect ; and we can infer from the general character 
of his action that the purpose was in his mind, 
latent or perhaps expressed orally, long before the 
date at which he first mentions it in his extant 
letters. But even at that time Rome contained 
already a body of Christians, and St. Paul's aim 
was twofold — partly to extend the limits and affect 
the character of the Church in Rome, ‘to impart 
unto you some spiritual gift,’ and ‘that I might 
have some fruit in you also, even as in the rest of 
the Gentiles’ (Ro 1-8); but still more to use 
Rome as a basis from which to affect the West, 
especially Spain, ‘to be brought on my way 
thitherward by you’ (Ro 154), Just because 
Rome was the centre and meeting-place of all 
roads, it lay on the way for any traveller or mis- 
sionary going from Syria to the West: he could 
not go direct, but must transship in Rome. 

When one Keeps this principle clearly in mind, 
the interpretation of Clem. Rom. i. 5 becomes 
evident and certain. Clement says of St. Paul 
that ‘after he had preached in the East and in the 
West, he won the noble renown which was the 
reward of his faith, having taught righteousness 
unto the whole world, and having reached the 
furthest bounds of the West.’ If Clement had 
caught the least spark of the Pauline and the 
Roman spirit and thought, he could not have 
called Rome (as some modern scholars maintain 
that he did) * ‘the goal of the West’ or ‘his limit 
towards the West,’ rd réppa ris dUcews ; and Light- 


* It is, of course, necessary for those who believe that St. Paul 
was put to death at the conclusion of the two years’ imprison- 


foot has rightly expressed the general oman point 
of view in that age, which looked on Rome as the 
centre of empire, not as its limit, nor as belonging 
to the Western part of the Empire. 

ii. SEASONS AND ROUTES OPEN FOR TRAVEL- 
LING. — The route of communication was not 
always the same throughout the whole year. 
When the crossing of any considerable stretch of 
sea formed an essential part of a line of com- 
munication, the route in question was closed 
almost completely during a considerable part of 
the year. The times were stated by the ancients 
themselves as follows:—The sea was closed from 
10 November to 10 March; but perfectly safe 
navigation was only between 26 May and 14 Sep- 
tember,* while there were two doubtful periods 
11 Mar.-26 May, and 15 Sept._10 Nov., when mer- 
chants might risk sailing, but fleets of war vessels 
were loath to do so. 

It is not the case that the closure was absolute. 
In case of necessity or urgency a voyage was at 
times attempted in the season when navigation 
was closed. Julius Czsar’s army crossed from 
Brundisium to Epirus during Nov. 49,t and Pom- 
pey’s army had crossed similarly in Jan. 49. 

Again, Claudius proposed great inducements to 
traders who carried corn to Italy during the 
winter, guaranteeing a certain rate of profit, and 
insuring them against loss of their vessels by 
storm. His proposal probably applied chiefly to 
the short voyages from Sardinia and Africa, in 
which it was possible to watch an opportunity 
for a less dangerous voyage even in the stormy 
season ; but, in the long voyage from Alexandria, 
such waiting upon opportunities would be a much 
more serious matter. See Suet. Claud. 18. 

When Flaccus was recalled from the government 
of Egypt, early in October A.D. 38, he sailed itm- 
mediately, and had much stormy weather at sea; 
but Philo (in Flac. 13-15) gives no information as 
to the route. Shortly afterwards Philo and four 
other envoys sailed from Alexandria, in urgent 
need, to present a petition to Caligula: their route 
also is not recorded, and the length of their voyage 
is uncertain ; but they were in Rome in the spring 
of A.D. 89, and had an audience there of the 
Emperor ; and Philo refers in feeling terms to their 
troubles on the sea.§ In both cases we need not 
doubt that the ships sailed along the coast, accord- 
ing to the opportunities of getting on from point 
to point. 

But only the exigencies of government service, 
or of urgent religious and nationa] duty (and to 
the ancients national duty was necessarily a matter 
of religion, for patriotism was a religious idea), 
would cause such winter voyages. Doubtless, Philo 
and the other four envoys had to pay largely to 
induce any ship to sail after 11 November. In 
ordinary circumstances the regular course was to 
lay up at the beginning of winter and wait for 


ment in which he wrote Colossians and Philemon, to force this 
unnatural meaning on the plain words of Clement — words 
which no person at that time could have misunderstood. Only 
aloofness from the spirit of the first century makes it possible 
to doubt as to the meaning. 

* Secura navigatio, Vegetius, iv. 39, v. 9; statoe wstiria 
Jlatibus dies et certa maris, Tacitus, //ist, iv, 81. 

+ Nominally, Jan. 48 in the unreformed old calendar (which 
was 67 days wrong fn B.c. 47). 

+ Nominally, March a.p. 49. When the old calendar differed 
by two months from the true calendar, obviously the rules 
could not be calculated by the days of the existing calendar, 
but by the stars. 

§ They sailed wécov xeymvos; but this phrase cannot be 
pressed to mean about the winter solstice: it might mean only 
‘in full winter,’ as distinguished from Flaccus’ departure 
apxoudvov xecuawvos in October. The Jewish envoys had every 
reason to burry after him in order to present their case to 
Caligula, Moreover, they sailed at no great interval after 
Agrippa had visited Alexandria in July or early August 38 
(Philo. in Flac. 16, de Leg. 28). Their voyage probably began 
not later than November, perhaps already in October. 
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spring. Thus Horace speaks (Od. iii. 7. 5) of 
Gyges as returning from Bithynia, but detained at 
Oricum in Epirus until spring returned and the 
Adriatic was open; and of another Roman sailor 
waiting (probably in Syria, Od. iv. 5. 9)* till spring 
returned and he could cross the Carpathian Sea (the 
sea near Rhodes). 

This dread of storms and dislike to travel in 
winter was not confined to voyages by sea. Even 
on land there are many proofs that, where moun- 
tain ranges or high plateaus had to be crossed, 
as in going across Asia Minor, ordinary persons 
avoided winter travelling and waited till spring. 
Basil of Cwsarea, who speaks in Epist. 20 of a 
‘continuous stream of travellers’ on a great route, 
such as that which led from Cersarea to Athens, 
says that in a severe winter ‘all the roads were 
blocked till Easter’ (Epis¢. 198), and that ‘ the road 
to Rome is wholly impracticable in winter’ (Epist. 
215). His meeting with the Bishop of Iconium 
must be fixed ‘at a season suitable for travelling’ 
(Epist. 191); yet the road between Cesarea and 
Iconium is wholly on the level, and crosses no pass 
or elevated ground. Even a mild winter ‘ was 
quite sufficient to keep him from travelling while 
it lasted’ (Epist. 27). A modern traveller or mis- 
sionary would traverse the roads of the plateau at 
any time;t but for ancient travellers there was 
a close time, during which travelling was almost 
entirely suspended, and no journeys were planned 
or thought of, except by professional travellers 
(Basil, Zp. 198). Vegetius (iv. 39) mentions that 
land travel was stopped as completely as sea travel 
between 10 Nov. and 10 March. 

The reason lay, not simply in the snow,—although 
Basil speaks in Epist. 48 of ‘such a heavy fall of 
snow that we have been buried, houses and all, 
beneath it,’—but quite as much in the spring rains 
and the extremely cold winds of early winter, which 
are very trying, though not likely to keep an active 
traveller indoors. The Taurus is in some places, 
_ however, impassable in winter except with consid- 
erable personal danger: see, e.g., the account given 
by Prof. Sterrett in the Wolfe Expedition to Asia 
Minor, p. 80. In time of heavy rain the surface of 
the plateau becomes, in most places, a sea of mud, 
though perhaps the principal Roman roads may 
have been well enough built in the time of St. Paul 
to rise above that sea. 

This is a factor of considerable importance in 
determining the chronology of St. Paul’s jour- 
neys. The broad and lofty ridge of Mount Taurus 
is for the most part really dangerous to cross 
in winter, owing to the deep snow obliterating 
the roads. The roads leading from Perga direct 
towards Ephesus, and from Tarsus through the 
Cilician Gates towards Lycaonia and the north and 
west generally, cross a lower summit height, and 
are actually traversable by well equipped or deter- 
mined travellers through most part of the winter, 
except during any temporary block caused by 
snowstorms. But we must estimate the time of 
year when St. Paul would be likely to cross Taurus 
(Ac 13!4 14% 161 1878) according to the customs of 
the period. 

To estimate this factor rightly, we should know 
the precise limits of the close season in popular 
usage. This is difficult. For example, towards 
the end of May 1882 snow was lying in all these 
uplands. In the crossing of the Cilician Gates 
during the early part of June 1902 there was a 
thunderstorm, accompanied by severe cold and 
heavy rain, almost every day. During the season 
when such weather was fairly probable, we can 
hardly believe that it was customary or usual for 


* Lycia or Cilicia are also possible. 
+ Ramsay, Jmpressions of chen p. 222, and Quarterly 
Review, vol. clxxxvi. No. 372, p. 430 f 
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ordinary persons among the ancients to arrange 
their journeys. Basil, as quoted above, may be 
taken as a fair specimen of ancient views. 

It is true that even in ancient times Cicero 
crossed Taurus by the Cilician Gates in November 
61 and April 50 B.c.* Antigonus vainly tried to 
cross Taurus from Cilicia in B.c. 314, but lost many 
soldiers owing to the snow. His second attempt at 
a more favourable opportunity succeeded (Diodor. 
xix. 69. 2). 

To take another example from later history, in 
the autumn of A.D. 803 the Emperor Nicephorus 
broke the peace, thinking that he could do so 
safely at that late season with the winter at hand. 
Nicephorus relied on the customary closed time 
when the march of an army was impossible. But 
he was taken unawarest by the Caliph Harun er- 
Rashid, who crossed Taurus in the winter season 
before the end of the year (the Mohammedan year 
ended about 20 December in A.D. 803). Harun did 
not consider himself bound by the ordinary custom, 
and he must have passed the Cilician Gates about 
November or early December. { 

The question, however, in such a matter is not 
what is possible, but what is customary. Just as 
it was possible to cross the sea during the closed 
season, so it was possible to traverse the Cilician 
Gates in the winter by taking a favourable oppor- 
tunity, and yet the winter was a closed season, 
when ordinary people would not attempt to cross. 
The ordinary traveller had not the equipment of a 
Roman governor, like Cicero, nor was he like such 
a general as Antigonus, anxious to surprise an 
enemy, and willing to risk the lives of his soldiers 
in the attempt. Yet cven Antigonus must wait a 
favourable opportunity. 

Although the exact limits of the travelling season 
must remain uncertain, yet probably the ordinary 
custom of the sea ruled also on land. If there was 
any difference, it would naturally be that on land 
the closed season began and ended a little later 
than on sea. All travel across the mountains was 
avoided between the latter part of November and 
the latter part of March; and ordinary travellers, 
not forced by official duties, but free to choose 
their owr. time, would avoid the crossing between 
October (an extremely wet month on the plateau) 
and May. 

iii, VARIATIONS IN THE ROUTES AT DIFFERENT 
SEASONS.— Where a long sea passage was involved, 
it does not follow that the route from the province 
to Roine was the same as the return from Rome 
to the province. The winds which favoured the 
voyage from Rome might prohibit the return voyage, 
or vice vers@. We shall see one such case below: 
in summer the winds favoured a quick voyage from 
Italy to Alexandria, but seriously hindered the re- 
turn voyage. In general, the path from Rome to 
the East followed a different line from the path 
which led from the East to Rome; and an envoy 
from the East would go to Rome by one path and 
return by another. 

Both these causes contributed to complicate the 
communications between the province of Syria 
(including Palestine) and Rome. There were four 
lines of communication: (1) by sea to or from 
Puteoli on the Gulf of Naples, and by land between 
Puteoli and Rome; (2) by sea to Corinth, and 
thence to Brundisium, and by land between Brun- 
disium and Rome; (8) by land to Ephesus, thence 


* In the incorrect calendar current at that time (which varied 
sixty-seven days from the true calendar in n.c. 47) he started 
north from Tarsus on 5 January, and reached Tarsus on his 
return journey on 5 June, But, according to the true calendar, 
he evidently avoided the most snowy season in Taurus. 

+ Weil, Gesch. der Khalifen, ii. p. 159. 

¢ The other rvad, by Germanicia, which the Arabs often em- 
ployed seems never to have been used by Harun, and would 

e Wore unsuitable for a winter expedition. 
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by sea to Corinth, etc., as in the preceding route ; 
(4) the land route across Asia Minor, and, after 
crossing to Europe, along the Egnatian Way to 
Dyrrachium, and thence across the Adriatic Sea to 
Brundisium. 

The first-named was the great route, preferred 
by trade and by travellers who desired to make a 
rapid journey eastward from Italy. It was closely 
connected with the Egyptian communication with 
Rome ; and in fact it was the splendid and regular 
service of ships between Alexandria and Puteoli 
that made this route so important and 86 rapid. 
We shall therefore describe the Alexandrian service 
at this point. The Syrian service connected itself 
with the Alexandrian as it best could, and used 
the latter as much as possible. The excellence of 
the Alexandrian service was due to the fact that 
Egypt was the mainstay of the Imperial corn 
supply for feeding the gigantic city of Rome. 
When one considers the vast population of Rome 
(probably not very much under a million), the 
smaliness of the Italian harvest (for Italy was 
naturally far more productive of wine, oil, and 
fruits than of grain; and Italian wheat could no 
longer be grown at a profit in competition with 
sea-borne grain), and the fact that scarcity in 
Rome meant discontent, mutiny, and probably 
revolution after the murder of the Emperor who 
had let the corn supply fail, it becomes obvious 
that the maintenance of a steady and trustworthy 
service between Rome and the principal corn- 
producing countries was an Imperial concern of 
the very first importance. With the defective 
means of commerce and transport then available, 
private enterprise was quite incapable of feeding 
the great population of Rome; the corn supply 
was @ most important department of the Imperial 
administration ; and, in particular, the long trans- 
port from Egypt was mainly performed by a fleet 
in the Imperial service. Transport from the other 
chief producing countries—Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Africa—was easier, and private enterprise had 
probably greater scope there; but the Egyptian 
corn was the greatest source of supply for Rome. 

Of course it is not to be supposed that there was 
no private trade between Puteoli and Egypt; on 
the contrary, there was doubtless a good deal. 
But the corn trade seems to have been an Impe- 
rial business, carried in Imperial ships (III. § ix.). 
Egypt was nt far more closely under the imme- 
diate Imperial administration than any other part 
of the Empire, and practically the whole supply 
available for exportation was marked for the 
Roman service and managed by the Emperor’s own 
private representatives. No great Roman nobles 
were allowed even to set foot in Egypt, except on 
rare occasions by special permission. ‘The land of 
Egypt was managed as a sort of great private 
appanage of the reigning Emperor. In a few cases 
we read of corn from Alexandria being brought to 
other cities of the Empire ; but this was in case of 
famine, and must have required the special grace 
of the Emperor, to relieve the distressed population 
of one of his towns. 

iv. VOYAGE FROM ROME TO EGYPT DIRECT AND 
THENCE TO PALESTINE. —Communication from 
Puteoli to Alexandria was maintained direct across 
sea. ‘The prevalent summer wind in the east Medi- 
terranean waters was westerly ; and the ships ran 
in a direct course from the south of Italy to the 
Egyptian coast, keeping at the outset well out south 
from the Italian coast, in order to avoid the land 
winds and to get into the steady Mediterranean 
currents of air. 

The pilots or sailing-masters had acquired great 
skill in these long voyages, and could make their 
harbour with almost unerring accuracy: they are 
compared by Philo to skilful charioteers driving 
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their teams of horses. Such a service required 
also careful study of the seasons and the winds. 
Experience showed that there were seasons when 
the winds could be reckoned upon with confidence, 
and others when the long voyage was unsafe or 
impossible. ‘The important period to notice is that 
of the Etesian winds; and it is doubtful whether 
the direct voyage was hazarded (as a rule) except 
when they were blowing. In the year A.D. 38, 
when Agrippa was eager to go quickly from Rome 
to occupy his kingdom in northern Palestine, he 
was advised to wait for the Etesian winds, and 
then sail direct to Alexandria and thence cross 
to Palestine. He reached Alexandria in a few 
days,* arriving apparently early in August. This 
passage of Philo (in Flac. 5) is extremely impor- 
tant for the system of communication with Syria 
and Egypt. 

In the open Mediterranean Sea and the Levant 
the Etesian winds are said to have blown from 
the north-west steadily for forty days after 20 
July (or thirty days from 1 August); and at this 
season it was difficult for news from the East to 
reach Rome (Tac. Hist. ii. 98); and the Etesian 
winds prevented a voyage from Alexandria to Italy 
(Cesar, de Bell. Civ. iii. 107),f or from Rhodes 
to Athens (Cicero, ad Att. vi. 7). They began to 
blow each day towards noon, but never earlier in 
the morning. There is much difference among the 
ancients as to the direction and duration of the 
Etesian winds; but the diversity is due doubtless 
to the facts that (1) they vary in different seas, 
(2) any regularly recurring time of fairly steady 
wind was Etesian (i.e. annual). 

The statements as to the Etesian winds drawn 
from the ancient writers (see the quotations in 
Facciolati and Forcellini’s Lexicon) are entirely 
confirmed by modern meteorological experience, 
except that ‘the north-west winds prevail in the 
summer months’ generally, and not exclusively 
during the forty days from July 20. These winds 
prevail in that season ‘throughout the whole of 
the Mediterranean, but mostly in the eastern 
half.’ In fact it is probable that, to the sailors of 
the Alexandrian Roman fleets, the Etesian winds 
meant simply the summer winds, and roughly 
corresponded to the period of open sea from the 
end of May to the middle of September. The 
statements restricting the number of days during 
which the winds blow are probably taken from 
Greek writers who were speaking more of the 
/Egean Sea. t 

But Agrippa had to wait some little time for a 
ship. The delay is explained by Philo as due to 
waiting on the winds; but in all probability this 
is not quite a complete account. It was necessary 
also to wait until a fleet of ships was ready. Singl: 
vessels did not venture on the long sea course. 

The reason why the long voyage was made by a 
whole fleet in company was, doubtless, safety. One 
ship could aid another. There is, of course, a 
good deal of exaggeration in Philo’s account of 
the certainty with which the ships reached their 
goal. A single ship could not be certain of making 
directly the harbour of Alexandria after being six 
or eight days out of sight of land; and might 
easily miss Egypt altogether and sight Cyrene on 
the one hand or Syria on the other. But with a 
large fleet sailing with a widely extended front, 
the ships keeping within signalling distance of one 

* The expression oA‘yais nuépacs must not be pressed too 
closely ; it is opposed to the long coasting passage (see p. 879b), 
and probably indicates 8 period of 15 to 20 days : see balow. 

+ Here the Etesian winds are spoken of as blowing in early 
October ; but this is due to the disorder of the Roman calendar, 
Cwsar reached Alexandria on 8 Oct.; but this date was really 
equivalent to late July or early August. 

¢ See the excellent discussion, with quotations from modern 


experience at sea, in James Smith, Voyage and Shiprwreck of 
St. Paul, pp, 64. 76 ff. 
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another, the experience of one would guide the 
others; when the ship on the extreme right came 
in sight of the Cyrenaic or Egyptian coast, it would 
signal accordingly, and the news would spread to 
the extreme left immediately ; or if, on the other 
hand, after having run far enough, the ship on the 
right had not sighted any land, or that on the 
left of the fleet had sighted Crete,* this would 
show that all had taken too northerly a course; 
and sailing directions would be signalled over the 
whole fleet. 

Similarly, the westward-going vessels tried to 
sail in a body, as we see from Seneca, Epist. Mor. 
77, 1. But exceptions occurred on this route, if 
vessels were belated and obliged to make the 
voyage alone (as in Ac 278 281!), 

It is not to be supposed that all the corn vessels 
sailed in one single fleet at the same time. There 
could not possibly be facilities for loading nearly 
all the vessels simultaneously ; and it would have 
been an absurdly wasteful method for the first to 
wait until the last were loaded. Beyond a doubt, 
there must have been several successive companies, 
which sailed together: when a certain nuinber 
were ready they would start. Moreover, it is 
known that even single corn ships were occasion- 
ally engaged on a voyage, as we have seen in the 
preceding paragraph. A dedicatory inscription, 
erected by the master of a corn ship which was 
evidently wintering in the harbour of Phonix, is 
quoted by James Smith (Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St. Paul, p. 261; also in CJL iii. 3). 

It cannot be supposed that a passage on govern- 
ment vessels was allowed to every one, any more 
than that the Imperial postal service by land was 
open to every one. In the latter case it is known 
that no one could use the Imperial service without 
a diploma signed by the Emperor (who made a rule 
of entrusting a certain number of diplomata to 
governors of provinces, which the governors gave 
to persons travelling on public service, and to some 
others in exceptional circumstances).t But, natur- 
ally, officers on government service, like the cen- 
turion in Ac 27*!1, took advan of an Imperial 
corn ship with full authority; and it is evident 
from the language of Ac 27!! that in suchea case 
the centurion was in supreme command of the 
vessel as the highest officer of the Imperial service 
on board, and, after consulting with the sailing- 
master and the captain and with any other per- 
sons whom he chose, settled how far the ship was 
to go and when it was to be laid up for the winter 
(St. Paul the Traveller, p. 324). 

As regards the time which news from Rome 
took to reach Egypt, a much exaggerated idea of 
the speed of communication has been propagated 
by Friedlander (Sittengeschichte Roms, ii. p. 31), 
and has been incautiously quoted from him as the 
foundation of their argument by many modern 
scholars.t This distinguished scholar infers from 
Pliny and Diodorus that ships frequently sailed 
from the Sea of Azoff to Alexandria in fourteen 
days, and from Rhodes to Alexandria in four; and 
that on a fortunate voyage a ship could reach 
Marseilles in twenty days from Alexandria, and 
Alexandria in seven days from Utica or in nine 
days from Puteoli (Pliny, Nat. Hist. xix. 1; Diodor. 
iii. 34: see also below, § vi.). 

These, if correctly recorded, must have been 
quite exceptional voyages, and cannot be used as 
examples of ordinary life. 

But when Agrippa sailed from Puteoli, as above 


* This must have been common, for the lofty Cretan moun- 
tains are visible far out at sea; probably it may have been the 
usual intention to get bearings by sighting Crete. 

+ Pliny apologized to Trajan for permitting his own wife to 
use the public service with a diploma ina case of pressing haste. 

¢ So, for exainple, von Rohdenin Pauly-Wissowa ( Realencycl, 
1, 2. b, 2621), and against him Wilcken (Griech. Ostraka, i. p. 199). 


described, in A.D. 38 (probably in July, possibly as 
early as June),* he reached Alexandria in a few 
days (éAlyais vorepoy nuépas, Philo, in Flac. 5), 
before any news of his elevation had reached the 
East. This seems to imply a very short voyage ; 
but Philo is of course speaking comparatively, and 
we need not suppose that he means less than ten 
days, but rather even a little more than ten. 
Still this seems to be a case in which the time from 
Rome to Alexandria can hardly have exceeded 
twenty days. With this as a standard, it must 
be inferted that in the open season it would be a 
tedious and unfortunate voyage which failed to 
bring passengers and news from Rome to Alex- 
andria under twenty-five days. 

The speed with which the news of a grave Im- 
perial event like the death or accession of an 
Emperor reached the provinces would be the test of 
extremest ordinary speed. There can be no doubt 
both that such news would be carried by quick 


| special messengers faster than ordinary travellers 


would go, and that the State messengers would 
travel at a fairly uniform speed (except so far as 
winds or storms favoured or prevented them). Yet 
the statistics collected by Wilcken (Griech. Ostraka, 
i. p. 799 ff.) vary in a very perplexing way. But 
this variation is nore in appearance than in reality. 
Setting aside mere exaniples of the ignorance in 
small villages or remote towns of events at Rome,t 
we find that probably sixty to sixty-five days 
was an ordinary period for news of such great 
events to penetrate from Rome to Egypt. A good 
example is afforded at the accession of Pertinax 
(1 Jan. A.D. 193): the prefect of Egypt issued at 
Alexandria instructions with regard to the cele- 
bration of that important event (él ry edruvxecrary 
BaciA(e)ig).¢ It cannot be supposed that any time 
was lost in such a case. The instructions are dated 
6 March, and the news is not likely to have been 
then more than a day old. At that season, there- 
fore, in the slowest and most difficult time for 
travelling, the news travelled from Rome to Alex- 
andria in sixty-four days. The route by which 
messages of this kind were transmitted will be 
considered hereafter : see below, §§ ix. xii. 

But, on the other hand, there are cases of much 
more rapid transmission ; as, for example, the ac- 
cession of Galba was known officially in Alexandria 
within twenty-seven days.§ ‘This speed, however, 
was due to the fact that Galba was proclaimed on 
9 June, and at that season news would come by 
the direct sea route from Puteoli to Egypt, whereas 
the clearest examples of news of such events tak- 
ing about sixty days to arrive in Egypt belong to 
the winter or spring. We have seen that the direct 
sea, route to Alexandria was hardly ventured upon 
except between 27 May and 15 September. 

v. VOYAGE FROM ALEXANDRIA TO ROME, — 
The voyage from Alexandria to Rome was a much 
more difficult and tedious matter than the voyage 
from Rome to Alexandria, owing to the pre- 
valence during summer of westerly winds in the 


* Ships ready to sail from Puteoli in June must doubtless have 
started from Alexandria in the previous year (like St. Paul's 
ships); those which started from Alexandria at the very be- 
ginning of the open season would not be able to sail from Puteoli 
till the end of July. See below, § vi. 

+ Mere carelessness must also be allowed for in remote 
laces: thus Nero’s death was matter of current knowledge in 
lephantine within fifty-seven days; and yet on the fifty-eighth 

day a document was dated in Thebes by his reign (though 
Thebes must have received the news before Elephantine). 
Again, in (villages of the ay) Arsinoé the accession of Pertinsx 
(1 January) was currently known on 19 May, but ignored on 
2 June: it was known in the Fayum before 1 April. Wilcken 
(doe. cit.) also gives examples of an Emperor ignored In common 
documents five or even eight months after his accession. 

+ Berl. Gr. Urkunden, No. 646, Wilcken, d.c. p. S02. 

§ There is no evidence as to the exact time occupied In trans. 
mission, except that it was less than twenty-seven days (Wilcken, 
loc. eit. ; CLG 4957). 
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Mediterranean. The ships had to help themselves 
by the uncertain and fitful breezes on the coasts. 
Now it was unsafe to keep too southerly a course 
owing to the great quicksands, Syrtes, on the 
African coast: even if the winds permitted, ships 
could not venture from Alexandria on a course 
which would keep them near the Cyrenaic shore 
lest the wind might shift round towards the north 
and drive them too far south (Ac 2717), They were 
compelled to take a northerly course, keeping as 
much to the west of north as the wind would 
allow. Thus they might fetch the Lycian coast, 
or, in very favourable circumstances, possibly ships 
might even make the Rhodian or Cretan coast; 
but it may be regarded as absolutely certain that 
they could never attempt a course across sea from 
the Egyptian coast direct to Italy or Sicily. 
Rather they would make for the south-east end 
of Crete—at the best—though with the prevailing 
west or north-west winds such a course could 
rarely have been sailed. In ordinary circum- 
stances, the usual aim of ships from Alexandria 
undoubtedly was to reach the Lycian coast, keep- 
ing west of Cape Akamas in Cyprus; but some- 
times they made too much leeway, and failed to 
clear the western point of Cyprus, In the former 
case the harbour of Myra was, apparently, the 
usual point to which ships ran (Ac 212). In the 
latter case ships seem to have run for the Syrian 
coast, perhaps because the south coast of Cyprus 
was dangerous from its shallow and harbourless 
character. Examples of voyages northwards from 
Alexandria are given below: on the voyage south 
from Rhodes to Alexandria, see p. 3825, 

After reaching some point on the south coast of 
Asia Minor the westward-bound ship was obliged 
to work along the coast from point to point, taking 
advantage of the land breezes. Dion Chrysostom 
in his second Oration at Tarsus speaks of the fitful 
and uncertain character of those breezes, compar- 
ing to them the policy of a city governed for brief 
periods by a succession of magistrates.* Not a 
moment could safely be lost in taking advantage 
of such a breeze, lest it should fall again, or 
change its direction, before the ship got past the 
promontory ahead. The progress along the coast 
in this part of the voyage was necessarily slow, 
and sometimes exceedingly tedious. St. Paul's 
ship took fifteen days from Caesarea to Myra (Ac 
275 [ Western text]). 

This part of the voyage frequently ended with 
the harbour of Rhodes. Vespasian touched at 
Rhodes on his voyage from Alexandria to Rome in 
A.b. 70.¢ So did Philotimus on his way from 
Cesar in the East to Cicero at Brundisium in 
July, B.C. 47 (see footnote on p. 387"). Herod the 
Great sailed in winter from Alexandria by the 
Pamphylian coast and Rhodes to Rome by way of 
Brundisium in 8.c. 40, and in B.c. 14 touched at 
Rhodes on his voyage from Cesarea to the Black 
Sea,t as did St. Paul when making the reverse 
voyage (Ac 21!), 

Gregory of Nazianzus in the 4th cent. sailed 
from Alexandria to Greece, keeping under (i.e. 
south and west of) Cyprus, and reached Rhodes 
apparently on the twentieth day (Carm. de vita 
sua, 128 ff.; de rebus suis, 312; Or. xviii. 31). 

The ship on which St, Paul sailed for Rome is 
not stated to have touched at Rhodes, and the ex- 
pression that it came over against Cnidus (Ac 277) 
suggests that it kept north of Rhodes as if intend- 
ing to cross among the Cyclades to Malea. Lucian’s 
Ship, also, sailed north of Rhodes. 

* womep of Tos amoyeiots, waddAov S¢ Tois ard TaY yrédwr 
mwvevuace mAdovres, xxxiv. 36, p. 424. He had probably experi- 
enced these winds on the voyage back from Alexandria. 

t+ Josephus, BJ vit. il, 1; Suet. Vesp. 7; Dion Cass. lxvi. 9; 


Zonaras, x1. 17. He landed at Brundisium. 
$ Josephus, And, xiv. xiv. 2f.; BJ i. xiv.8; Ant. xv. il, 2. 
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After reaching the south-western extremity of 
Asia Minor the ships ran duwn to the eastern 
promontory of Crete, Salmone, and proceeded to 
work along its south coast in the same way as 
before (Ac 27’-3). This was the safe course, in 
preference to the north side of Crete, because 
there, if a north wind came sweeping down the 
/eEgean, the ship would be in danger of being 
driven on the coast, which has few harbours.* 
On the south coast there was not the same danger 
of running ashore, partly because the harbours 
were more numerous, and still more because the 
south winds in this sea are much more gentle, as a 
rule, than the north winds. ¢ 

Only one piece of evidence (see below) known to 
the present writer describes the voyage between 
Crete and the Italian coast. But the course of 
such a voyage is indubitable: the ships would take 
an opportunity of running for the south point of 
Cythera, and thence off Zakynthos and across the 
mouth of the Adriatic to the south coast of Italy, 
usually to Hydruntum (Jtin. Mar. p. 489). They 
would not shrink from running direct to Italy if 
the wind at any moment were from the north. An 
ancient fleet could safely run from Cythera or 
Zakynthos for the wide angle between Italy and 
Sicily ; the ships on the wings would guide the 
whole fleet by signal. 

The evidence of Lucian in the beginning of his 
dialogue, Navigium, is clear: the corn ships in 
ordinary course sailed across from the south-west 
of Crete to sight Cythera;{ but they sometimes 
missed their course under the influence of southerly 
winds and got into the /Egean Sea. 

There is not in the gean or the Adriatic the 
same prevalence of westerly winds in summer as 
in the Levant and the open stretch of the Medi- 
terranean. Northerly and southerly winds are 
more characteristic of those seas; and therefore 
this part of the voyage would in general be much 
more easily accomplished than the preceding part. 
Hence in a favourable voyage the runs from Alex- 
andria to Myra, and from Crete to Rhegium and 
thence to Puteoli, would not be slow; but, even 
at the best, a considerable time would necessarily 
be spent on the coasting voyage from Myra to the 
west end of Crete. 

It is noteworthy that this wide stretch of sea 
between Crete and Italy, being affected by the 
prevalent. winds of the Adriatic, was called by the 
sailors Adria (Ac 277°), We note also that west- 
ward-bound ships kept well to the north in this 
part of the sea to catch the Adriatic winds, while 
eastward-bound ships must have kept more to the 
south in order to profit by the general Mediter- 
ranean current of air setting for the Syrian coasts 
and the hot deserts behind them (see § iv.). 

On the other hand, in unfavourable times, if the 
ship failed to clear Akamas, or did not get suit- 
able winds west of Crete, all three parts of the 
voyage might be tedious. The scene in which 
Lucian’s dialogue, Navigium, is laid is most prob- 
ably taken from a real event. The ship failed to 
clear the point of Akamas on the seventh day from 
Alexandria, and, after being driven to Zidon, and 
on the tenth day from Zidon § reaching the Cheii- 


* gucAiuevos (Eust.), which does not mean (as some scholars 
have understood) that there was no harbour un the north coast, 
but only that they were too few. 

+ It 1s different in the Adriatic, where, as Horace (Od. i. 3 
15) says, the south wind !s the arbiter. 

t dec rnv Kpyrny Sefcay AaBorras, vrep rov Madreéa mAcvoartas, 
ndy (i.e. before the seventieth day from Alexandria) eivar éy 
"Iradcg. <A glance at the map shows with perfect certainty how 
this must be interpreted. 

: The exact course is mentioned: the ship sailed throngh the 
Aulon or channel between Cyprus and the Cilician-Pamphylian 
coast, the same course as St. Paul’s ship took, That course 
was necessarily and invariably followed by westward-bound ships 
from the Syrian harbours. 
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donian Islands (east of Myra), it met a storm, 
narrowly escaped sinking, and thereafter had a 
run of bad luck south of Crete, and was finally 
driven by southerly winds into the /Xgean, and had 
to put into the Pirzus after a voyage of 70 days. 

vi. TIME BETWEEN ALEXANDRIA AND ROME. 
—From this voyage, as described by Lucian, com- 
bined with the statement in Ac 275, that St. 
Paul’s ship reached Myra on the fifteenth day from 
Ceesarea, we can state with very considerable 
accuracy the fair time to Myra from Alexandria as 
nine days, and from Zidon as twelve to thirteen. 
Now two days was ample time from the Straits 
of Messina to Puteoli (Ac 2818), when the wind 
favoured ; and ten to twelve days must be allowed 
from Crete to the Straits. This leaves thirteen to 
eighteen days for the coasting voyage from Myra 
to the west extremity of Crete, in the passage 
described in the next paragraph as a favourable 
one. Gregory of Nazianzus took twenty days to 
Rhodes (say ten to Myra, and ten from Myra to 
Rhodes) ; this is a little slower. 

Examples of the average length of passage from 
Alexandria to Rome are difficult to get, as most of 
those which are mentioned are exceptional and 
tedious voyages. But the following may be taken 
as probably a fair average voyage in the best 
season. No. 27 of the Berlin Greek Papyri is a 
letter written from Rome on 2 August, towards 
the end of the 2nd cent., by a sailor or officer 
on an Alexandrian ship. He mentions that he 
‘came to land’ on 30 June, finished unloading on 
12 July (perhaps in Puteoli),* and reached Rome 
on 19 July. Now the ship cannot be supposed 
to have left Alexandria long before 26 May, for 
the statement of Vegetius about the period when 
the sea was fully open was almost certainly 
inspired by the rules for the Alexandrian corn 
ships. If the ship in question sailed in the first 
fleet it would probably be ready to start on the 
first day of open sea, and the voyage would have 
occupied thirty-six days. But, further, the ships 
would probably be ready to take advantage of a 
favourable opportunity some days before the 26th, 
for it cannot be supposed that the day was fixed 
with absolute precision (Ac 28!!). The voyage in 
this case, therefore, may be taken as lasting prob- 
ably about forty days; and we must understand 
that it was a favourable passage. In this argu- 
ment we have assumed that the ship arrived as 
one of a fleet and not as a single stray ship; 
but it may fairly be assumed that stray ships came 
in at unusual times, very early or late, and that a 
ship reaching Puteoli on 30 June was sailing in 
the ordinary course. Probably this was near the 
ordinary time for the first fleet of the year to 
arrive, as described by Seneca (Epist. Mor. 77, 1), 
in a year when the voyage was very good. As a 
rule, vessels with a heavy cargo like corn did not 
unload at Puteoli, but went on thence to Ostia, 
whereas valuable cargo was discharged at Puteoli 
and carried to Rome by land. 

On the other hand, Lucian, in the passage quoted 
above, says that the ship which he describes, at the 
time when it was forced to put into the Piraeus by 
stress of weather on the seventieth day from Alex- 
andria, ought in ordinary course to have been 
already in its harbour in Italy if it had not been 
driven astray into the ®gean Sea.t This seems 
to imply that the voyage to Italy just mentioned 
was an unusually quick one. Had forty days been 


* If we assume that he started as soon as unloading was fin- 
ished, Puteoli would be certain. The Berlin editor gives under 
avaroAeAvaGac: read puydévay amod., ‘that none of the corn- 
traders has got leave to depart.’ 

t It would appear probable that this ship, which sighted 
Akamas on the seventh day from Alexandria, was on the ex. 
treme right of the tieet. It would signal the others, but was 
itself too far east to be able to clear the promoutury. 
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about the usual length, Lucian would naturally 
have said that his Ship should have been already 
for a long time in an Italian harbour on the 
seventieth day. 

Accordingly, we conclude that, when not de- 
tained unduly, fifty days was a more common 
length ot passage from Alexandria to Rome. It 
would be roughly divided thus— 


6 days to Akamas in Cyprus. 
8 4, 9, Myra. 


10 ,, ,, Rhodes (Gregory’s time). 
15 ,, ,, west end of Crete. 
13 ,, ,, the Straits. 


1 day in the Straits. 
2 days to Puteoli. 


When a ship was delayed beyond sixty or seventy 
days the passage would begin to be considered an 
unfortunate one; but no anxiety would be felt, for 
it must often have been the case that ships were 
carried far from their course,* and detained even 
till the following year. Phoenix, in the south-west 
of Crete, was evidently a common harbour for lag- 
gard ships to spend the winter in (Ac 27?2; also 
p. 379"): it was convenient as being near to the 
west end of the island, so that ships could there be 
on the outlook for promise of a fair passage across 
the wide sea to Cythera and Italy. 

There can hardly be any doubt (though no proof 
formally exists or could be expected) that the 
remarkably early Christianization of Crete was 
due to the ships from Alexandria and Syria hav- 
ing occasionally to winter there. Such a result was 
natural when crew and passengers were doomed to 
remain for some. months in harbour. On the other 
hand, the many voyages along the coasts of 
Pamphylia and Lycia appear to have produced little 
or no effect, for those provinces seem to have been. 
less affected by Christianity in the early centuries 
than any other part of Asia Minor. The reason, 
doubtless, was that passengers in ships on the coast- 
ing voyage could never count on an hour’s delay. 
The fitful land winds inight change or begin or 
end at any time, and the passenger was bound to 
the ship.t Only those who have had the experi- 
ence can realize how absolutely prohibitive this 
uncertainty is as regards any intercourse with the 
country along which the coasting voyage leads. 
Pamphylia or Lycia could not be Christianized in 
the same way as Crete, but only by deliberate and 
intentional missionary effort such as that of Ac 12}8. 

vii. VOYAGES TO ASIA, THE JEGEAN AND 
EUXINE SEAS, PALESTINE AND EGYPT.—During 
the rest of the year, except the open season, the 
voyage to Egypt was made by way of the coasts 
of Asia Minor and Syria—the same route that 
war vessels would take even in the very height 
of summer. Caligula intended to sail by that 
course, via Brundisium, when he thought of going 
to Egypt. This was the more luxurious though the 
slower route, as he could rest quietly on land every 
night (Philo, de Leg. 33, cf. in Flac. 5). 

Smaller vessels or ships of war never ventured 
on such long sea courses as were needed in the 
voyages hitherto described, but kept closer to the 
shore. Only the large, heavily-built merchant 
vessels were suited for such a voyage (Philo, de 
Leg. 33); they alone had _ sufficient spread of 
canvas, or strength of build, or storage room, to 
go a long voyage and remain out of sight of 
land for a number of days. The war ships were 
slighter in construction, moved in a more agile way, 
and were not dependent on the wind or able to 
make such use of the wind, for they trusted chiefly 
to oars. 


*Tucian's Ship carried to the Pirreus; two to Malta, Ae 
QS1.11, 
+ Cf. Dion Chrysostom as quoted on p. 380, note *. 
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The voyages made by the south coast of Asia 
Minor are naturally similar in many respects to 
voyages between Rome and the ports of the 


/Egean Sea or the Euxine. These also may 
therefore be suitably noticed at this point. Pu- 
teoli was the chief harbour of this trade in the 
Roman Republican times and the first century 
after Christ. When Delos was the great centre 
and market of the ‘Agean, before the massacre of 
Koman traders by Mithridates in B.C. 88, Pute- 
oli was called Lesser Delos.* When Delos was 
destroyed, no other harbour of the gean was 
heir to its greatness, and Puteoli became more 
important than ever. Jt was crowded with traders 
and settlers from all the Eastern lands and har- 
bours. These brought their religion with them ; 
and Puteolanian inscriptions reveal a mingled, 
strange picture of foreign deities, cults, and sovie- 
ties and traders (see the interesting article by 
M. Dubois on ‘Cultes et Dieux & Pouzzoles’ in 
Mélanges d@’ Histoire et d’Archéologie, 1902, p. 23). 

From Puteoli thus started, and to it came in, a 
vast body of trade. After the completion of the 
great works by which Trajan improved the har- 
bour, Portus Augusti, at the mouth of the Tiber, 
which Claudius had planned and in part made, 
that port supplanted Puteoli to a considerable ex- 
tent as the emporium of the Eastern trade. But 
in New Testament times it claimed most of that 
trade, though some part (especially the heaviest 
goods) always went direct to Ostia without break- 
ing bulk at Puteoli. 

All ships trading between one or other of these 
harbours and any part of the East passed through 
the Straits of Messina. Beyond that, there were 
the three lines—one keeping well south to seek 
Alexandria, one keeping as near the line to 
Cythera as was possible, but often tending north- 
wards towards Zacynthos. The ships from and to 
the AXgean kept north of Cythera, rounding Cape 
Malea. Trading vessels coming from Egypt and 
Syria kept south of Cythera: as to those which 
were going to Egypt or Syria, it is probable that 
they kept north of Cythera and through among 
the Cyclades: such at least was Jerome’s course— 
see the end of this section. Doubtless, war vessels 
and small trading ships always kept north of 
Cythera, and crept on from harbour to harbour 
and island to island. Thus a very large number 
of vessels must constantly have been passing and 
repassing through the southern Greek waters. 

There can be no doubt that all, or almost all, 
heavy merchandise travelled by this route between 
Rome and the “gean or Black Sea harbours. The 
alternative route by Corinth required transship- 
ment and transportation across the Isthmus of 
Corinth, which would have seriously added to 
the cost of freight. In earlier times, when Cape 
Malea was an object of dread to sailors in small 
ships, the trouble of the Isthmus crossing might 
be incurred in carrying goods, but the Roman 
merchant ships seem to have lost the old dread: 
on @ gravestone at Hierapolis in Phrygia we read 
that a certain Zeuxis had rounded Cape Malea 
seventy-two times. Though Nero revived the old 
scheme of a ship canal through the Isthmus, he 
was probably impelled more by the tradition than 
by any real apprehension felt in his own time; and 
the canal would not produce any great saving in 
hours of voyage except to ships from (and to) the 
Adriatic, or Epirus, or Acarnania. These facts, 
or the disturbed state of the Empire soon after, 
- caused the scheme to be abandoned; and there 
was no good reason to bring about its resumption 
by a later Emperor, though Herodes Atticus talked 
about it. 


* Paulus ex Festo, xf. p. 91, 4.r. ‘Minorem Delum,’ quoting 
the phrase from Lucilius, Saé. ill. 94 (Lachmann). 
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Ephesus was the great harbour of the Asian 
produce, though Smyrna vied with it; and other 
harbours also were used, such as Miletus, Caunos, 
etc. But most ships seem to have put in at 
Ephesus, even though bound to other ports; and 
it became a custom for the Roman governors of 
Asia to land first there. This custom was finally 
recognized and made compulsory by a formal 
enactment of the Emperor Antoninus Pius. The 
enactment probably sprang from some complaint 
on the part of the great rival cities, Smyrna and 
Pergamus; and the Imperial rescript marked and 
confirmed the recognition (perhaps originating 
from Hadrian) of Ephesus as the capital of Asia. 
Ephesus was de facto the capital of the province 
long before it was formally recognized as such by 
the Imperial law.* 

Passengers, also, as well as goods went some- 
times by this route to the Asian coast. Pliny the 
younger went in this way in August A.D. 111 to 
Ephesus, and experienced contrary winds. There 
he changed ship, and went on northwards in small 
coasting vessels to his Bithynian province. 

Trade with the Black Sea harbours followed the 
same route as far as Ephesus, and then went on 
through the Hellespont and the Thracian Bos- 
porus. At Ephesus it met the line of ships 
trading between the north /Kgean or Euxine har- 
bours and Syria or Egypt. This latter line of 
ships was now far less important than it had been 
under the Greek kings in the last centuries B.c., 
when Canon Hicks thinks it safe to assert that 
daily ships ran on the line.t The causes stated 
above prevented such trade on any great scale 
between the provinces of the Einpire. Still there 
was an appreciable trade, and Diodorus (iii. 34) 
gives a statement of the length of voyage from the 
Sea of Azoff to Crete and Egypt (which, as we 
saw reason to think, conveys a very exaggerated 
idea of the swiftness of the voyage). t 

From this passage of Diodorus it is clear that 
the long over-sea voyage to Alexandria was made 
direct from Rhodes: with a westerly or north- 
westerly wind that was the natural line, and not 
any longer than the run from the Lycian coast. 
With a west wind the ancient ships could hardly 
have reached Alexandria from Lycia on a direct 
course; now the object was to make Alexandria 
on a straight run. ‘Thus we see that there were 
three long lines common in the Levant voyages: 
(1) from Rhodes to Alexandria; (2) from Alex- 
andria past Akamas towards Myra, though the 
latter part of this voyage could not have been 
made on a straight course; (3) from Myra or Pa- 
tara to one of the Syrian harbours, as in Ac 21. 

It is impossible that ancient ships ordinarily 
sailed from the Sea of Azoff to Crete in ten days. 
A voyage from Crete to Alexandria in four days 
is more credible, because ships could often have a 
continuous run with a steady breeze, and a lucky 
voyage might reach Alexandria in four days. But 
there is a great variety inevitable in the former 
part of the voyage—changes of direction, changes 
of wind, passing from sea to sea, and through the 
long narrow passages of the Bosporus and )arda- 
nelles. Finally, the statement that ten days was 
the time from Alexandria up the Nile to Ethiopia 
is entirely inconsistent with the tendency ot all 
the evidence that Wilcken has collected as to the 
length of time needed for even great Imperial events 
to become known in Upper Egypt (even though in 
many cases the indifference and carelessness of the 
peasants may account for their ignorance). 

In an admirable excursus to his posthumously 


* See vol. ili. art. PERGaMUs, p. 7518. 

+ See Paton and Hicks, /nacriptions of Coa, p. xxxiil. 

+ Diodorus is more probably speaking of ships in his own 
time than quoting from some Greek account of older voyages. 
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published Commentary on First Peter, Dr. Hort 


traces the course of the messenger who carried | 


that letter from Rome to a harbour on the south 
coast of the Black Sea: he considers that Sinope 
was the harbour, but Amastris seems more prob- 
able. Sinope was no longer so important a har- 
bour under the Romans as it had been in older 
times: Amastris surpassed it, and bore the title 
Metropolis Ponti. Moreover, if the messenger 
had landed at Sinope, he would naturally have 
visited Cappadocia before Galatia, whereas Dr. 
Hort has rightly argued that the strange order of 
enumeration of the provinces is due to the order 
of the messenger’s journey. He landed at Amastris, 
visited Pontus first, then passed through North 
Galatia to Ceesarea and perhaps Tyana, and thence 
through South Galatia to Asia, and finally reached 
Bithynia. 

It may be added to Dr. Hort’s examination of 
the facts, that the journey in its eastern part prob- 
ably corresponds to the actual order in which 
Christianity spread; that is to say, the new re- 
ligion was carried by ship to the Bithynian and 
Pontic harbours, and thence spread south into the 
northern and north-eastern regions of the province 
Galatia, including inner Pontus* and the north of 
Cappadocia. ‘Thus we find that this new thought 
and teaching, ‘floating free on the currents of 
cominunication across the Empire,’ spread first 
directly along the great tracks that led to Rome, 
as every free and natural movement of thought 
necessarily did owing to the circumstances of that 
period, and from that centre was redirectid to the 
outlying parts of the Empire. As Christianity 
spread from Syria and Cilicia through the Cilician 
Gates, it did not radiate out west and north and 
north-east, but passed along the great route that 
led by Ephesus, Corinth, and the sea-way, or by 
‘roas and Philippi and the overland way, to Italy. 

It is extremely difficult to get even an approxi- 
mate idea of the time required on these courses 
between Rome and the various eastern provinces. 
There was no rule possible in this case, such as 
we could determine roughly in the direct Alex- 
andrian passages, and as we shall be able to deter- 
mine more accurately in the overland postal route 
(see § ix.). The ships generally were merchant 
vessels, liable to minor variations in their course 
according to the conditions of the carrying trade, 
and sometimes waiting in harbours for some time 
to unload or take in fresh cargo, as in Ac 20. 
Thus their voyages were evidently slow, as a rule. 
Probably they were generally much smaller than 
the Alexandrian ships, and some would not ven- 
ture to do more than make short runs from har- 
bour to harbour or point to point, in the ancient 
Greek fashion: the last class of vessels had more 
reason to dread Malea than the better built 
traders. Even war vessels, which were compara- 
tively independent of winds, evidently required 
much longer time for the eastern voyage than the 
large Alexandrian trading vessels. 

Statistics as to the time which despatches during 
the Republican period, or private letters under the 
Empire, required to reach a distant destination on 
this course, are of little value as indications of the 
rate of travel: there was no regular postal ser- 
vice, and the letter-carriers were liable to many 
delays and interruptions. Hence the recorded facts 
vary widely. Friedlander (p. 31) quotes two cases 
of letters from Syria addressed to Cicero in Rome: 
one, dated 31 Dec., took over a hundred days in 
delivery ; the other, dated 7 May, hardly over 


* See the article Pontus in vol. iv., where emphasis {s laid on 
the important, but often neglected, distinction between Pro- 
vincia Pontus on the coast (which was united with Bithynia) 
and mediterraneus Pontus (& kingdom at first, in Prov. Galatia 
till about 106, thereafter in Prov, Cappadocia). 
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fifty :* presumably the latter was carried straight 
through, while the other was carried by a messenger 
who was detained on the way. The slow letter 
was sent during the worst season of the year, the 
quick letter during the best ; but in the case of land 
travelling (if either went in that way), the season 
ought not to make any serious difference. Both 
were sent by men of high standing, who could 
command all the resources of the State for quick 
transmission ; but the period was disturbed, and 
the machinery of government was dislocated and 
liable to stoppages. The quick letter travelled at 
much the same rate as the Imperial postal service 
organized by Augustus (see below, § ix. ), taking only 
a few days more than Imperial despatches probably 
required. The slow letter perhaps went by ship. 

A business letter written in Puteoli on 23 July, 
A.D. 174, was delivered in Tyre a hundred and seven 
days later,t though it was sent in the most favour- 
able season for sailing. This letter would not be 
transmitted by the Imperial service, but by private 
agents, travelling doubtless by ship. It couid hardly 
have been sent by one of the large ships running 
direct to Alexandria, but was more probably sent 
on a trading vessel ‘which went by Cape Malea and 
the Asian coast, and probably spent time in vari- 
ous harbours. St. Jerome sailed in August from 
Portus Augusti, by Malea, through the Cyclades, 
by the Asian coasts and Cyprus to Syrian Antioch, 
whence he went on to Jerusalem, which he reached 
in winter; { this voyage was made along the same 
route by which the letter to Tyre travelled, but 
seems to have been quicker. 

With similar variation in speed, letters from 
Rome in Cicero’s time reached Athens—in one case 
arriving on 14 October in twenty-one days, in 
another case in forty-six days during July and 
August: § the former is mentioned as showing 
great activity on the part of the messenger; the 
latter, though so slow, came in the most settled 
season of the year. 

viii, OVERLAND ROUTE AND IMPERIAL Post- 
ROAD FROM ROME TO THE EAST.—While passen- 
gers to and from Egypt or Syria seem frequently 
to have travelled along the coasts of Asia Minor 
and Crete, it is not probable that the Imperial de- 
spatches and news went regularly by that route, 
which was uncertain and (at least during a con- 
siderable part of the year) liable to great variation 
in time. The fast sea passage (see § iii.) was of 
course preferred during the open season; but it 
may be regarded as probable that during the rest 
of the year the Imperial service to the eastern 
provinces was conducted by the overland route 
through Macedonia and Thrace. Only in this way 
could that regularity of communication which was 
important for administrative purposes be attained. 
For those purposes reasonable certainty as to when 
instructions would be received was in many cases 
even more important than the chance of the mes- 
sages being delivered more quickly; and, where 
speed was important, it was always possible to 
send a special messenger in addition by the route 
which offered the chance of more rapid delivery. 
Hence even Syria and Egypt probably communi- 
cated regularly with Rome by the overland route 
during the stormy and the doubtful seasons of 
the year. 

Hudemann (Geschichte des rém. Postwesens, p. 
163 f.) and other writers have rightly maintained 
that ships were used only as a subsidiary and 
occasional method of communication for Imperial 


* Cicero, ad Fam. xii. 10. 2 (false number in Friedlander, p. 
81, note), ad Alt. xiv. 9. 

+ The case is quoted by Friedlander from Mommsen in Ber. d. 
Stiche. Gesellach. 1850, ii. p. 61, to which the present writer has 
not had access. 

¢ Hieron. c. Rufin, iii, 22, ed. Vallars. fi. 51. 

§ Cicero, ad Fum, xvi. 21.1; xiv. 5.1. See also § xii. 5. 
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purposes, and not as a regular and permanent part 
of the postal system, at least under the early 
Empire; but under Hadrian a procurator (pro- 
curator pugillationis et ad naves vagas) was sta- 
tioned at Ostia (or Portus Augusti), possibly to 
regulate the transmission of despatches by occa- 
sional or special ships (CJL xiv. 2046).* 

Moreover, the overland route was the shorter 
for many provinces, even in the open season, and 
had therefore to be maintained in full efficiency 
throughout the year. Hence it must have been 
the main route for administrative purposes; and 
every other route, even the short sea route in 
summer, was merely subsidiary and additional to 
the vreat way for the Imperial couriers. 

An incidental proof of the preference of land to 
sea travel for Imperial communication is furnished 
by two of Pliny’s despatches to Trajan. He men- 
tions (Ep. 63) that a courier caine to him at Nica 
from the king of Bosporus (Pantikapeum on the 
European side of the entrance to the Sea of Azoff) ; 
but it is also implied there and in Ep. 67 that 
the embassy from Bosporus on its way to Rome 
would pass through Bithynia, and be obliged in 
courtesy to pay a call on him as governor in pass- 
ing. The official way, then, was not to sail from 
the Crimea to the Hellespont or to Byzantium, 
but to take ship to Amastris or Sinope, the shortest 
sea, passage, and then travel by land. The purely 
land route from the Crimea through South Russia 
round the north-western coasts of the Black Sea 
was not open to the Roman service, because it led 
through foreign territory. 

The regular course for the couriers carrying 
despatches from Rome was along the Appian Way 
to Brundisium. Then they crossed from Brun- 
disium to Dyrrachium or Aulona, and thence 
went by the Via Egnatia to Thessalonica and 
Philippi and its harbour Neapolis. The direct 
and apparently easy route along the coast to 
Neapolis was avoided by the Roman road (as the 
Itineraries are agreed): the road turned away 
from the crossing of the Hebrus at Amphipolis 
(Ac 16) inland to Philippi, the great Roman colonia, 
before seeking the harbour; but there was, doubt- 
less, always a path in local use from Amphipolis 
direct to Neapolis. 

Very little evidence exists as to the exact 
route beyond Neapolis. The way to Syria under 
the later Empire was by Byzantiuin, Nicomedia, 
and Ancyra; but it is certain that that route was 
not in use so early as New Testament times, for 
the roads of the provinces Galatia and Cappa- 
docia seem not to have been constructed until the 
end of Vespasian’s reign ; and Cappadocia was not 
even properly organized as a province until about 
A.D. 74. Previously, viz. from A.D. 17 to 74, it 
had been a procuratorial province, which implied 
that it was governed not after the fully developed 
Roman system (which permitted a considerable 
degree of autonomy or home rule in internal 
peeiatla but after the native fashion and on 
monarchical lines by a procurator who represented 
the Emperor. The procurator represented the 
native king, whose rule had been deliberately 
chosen by the people, when the Romans had offered 
them their liberty and autonomy in B.c, 95 (Strab. 
p. 540) : when the last king proved incapable, and 
the province was still untit for real Roman pro- 
vincial organization, a procurator was sent in 
place of the king, who gradually raised the country 
to the Roman level. After A.D. 74 Roman roads 
began to spread over the combined provinces of 

* Mommeen, Staatsrecht, ii. 3 p.1030 (approved by O. Hirsch- 
feld), denies this, and understands that the procurator’s duty 
was to register the ships as they singly entered the harbour. 
Accepting this, however, we must observe that such registra- 


tion was necessary for the postal service, and might naturally 
be combined with it. 


Galatia—Cappadocia (united under one governor, 
but as a double, not a single uniform homogeneous 
province). Thus there gradually grew up a great 
through route from the Bosporus opposite Byzan- 
tium by Juliopolis to Ancyra, Archelais-Colonia 
and Tyana, and the Cilician Gates, joining the 
older line of the Overland Route and also that of 
the Central Route* to the Gates at Colonia Faus- 
tiniana or Faustinopolis, which was founded by 
Marcus Aurelius beside the old native village of 
Halala (the Byzantine Loulon), 23 miles S.S.W. 
from Tyana, and named after his wife, who died 
there. That new through route, the ‘ Pilgrims’ 
Route,’ is described by the present writer in Hist. 
Geogr. of Asia Minor, p. 240 ff., and more fully in 
sections in the Geograph. Journal, 1908, and by 
Anderson in Journ. of Hell. Stud. 1899, p. 53 ff. 

It is therefore highly probable that messengers 
for Syria and Egypt during the first and early 
second centuries went by the same route as mes- 
sengers to Asia.t They sailed from Neapolis, the 
port of Philippi, to Alexandria Troas (Ac 161° 
20%). Galen, it is true, sailed (from Troas) to 
Thessalonica; but he implies that this was an 
unusual course, taken for the special purpose of 
visiting Lemnos (Op. ed. Kiihn, xii. 171). Those 
who preferred to avoid even this short voyage seem 
to have crossed the Hellespont at Lampsacus and 
thence followed the route given in the Antonine 
Itinerary, p. 334, by Ilium to Troas. 

In general, travellers from the East would prefer 
the less fatiguing route by Corinth (§ x.) ; but 
there would always be many travellers from the 
northern provinces on the overland road, and in 
winter it was the only route that was always 
open. Hence Aristides, when he travelled to 
Rome in the winter (probably of A.D. 143-144), 
went by that road. He describes the hardships of 
the journey—the rain, the frozen Hebrus, the 
snow, the wretched inns, the sullenness and ill- 
will of the barbarous natives; he lay long sick in 
Edessa ; and thus, although for a time he went as 
fast as the Imperial post, he finally reached Rome 
on the hundredth day from his own home (which 
probably is to be understood as Hadrianouthere in 
Mysia, though Tergamus or Sinyrna are also pos- 
sible) .§ 

From Lampsacus or Troas the way for Syrian 
couriers doubtless went by Pergamus (still the 
capital of Asia in the Ist cent.), Philadelphia, and 
on through the Cilician Gates to Tarsus, Antioch, 
Palestine, and Egypt. The way from Philadelphia 
to the Gates is described more fully below, § xi. 

An important and typical route deserves fuller 
discussion. In the reign of Trajan, Ignatius was 
conducted to Rome from Syrian Antioch by land 
through many cities (the only one mentioned by 
name being Philadelphia) to Sinyrna,|| thence 
he went (probably on shipboard) to Troas and 
Neapolis for Philippi, and then went along the 
Egnatian Way, and so on to Rome. There is one 
unusual feature in this journey, viz. the detour to 
Smyrna. Presumably, some special duty required 
the escort to go to Smyrna; possibly prisoners 
under sentence were to be taken from thence; but 
the exact reason must remain uncertain. The 
ordinary course for such a party would have been 

* See below, § x. 

+ A new route came into use before A.D. 193: see § xii. 

¢ Returning from Rome to Asia, he again wished to visit 
Lemnos ; but this time he took ship from Neapcotis for Thasos, 
and thence to Lemnos. 

§ Or. 24, p. 805 (1. 481 f., ed. Dindorf). 

| Friedlander, Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roma, 
p. 30, mentions only the absurd account of the Acta (Antiochian), 
that Ignatius went by sea from Seleucia to Smyrna, and says 
that this ignorant statement, whether true or invented, is at 
least the work of one thoroughly acquainted with the way. 
On the contrary, it proceeds from one who mixes up and con- 
fuses quite inconsistent routes and inethods of travel, as is 
shown in the sequel. 
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to report to the governor at Pergamus; but special 
orders must have been sent to alter the usual 
course. From Smyrna the natural course would 
be to sail to Troas and Philippi; and it is certain 
that Ignatius passed through both of those towns, 
and that he sailed from Troas to Philippi. 

If we could assume that the convoy travelled by 
the Great Highway, through Philomelium, Julia, 
Apamea, and Laodicea, it would be necessary to 
suppose that the call to Smyrna was received 
at Philadelphia. Had the orders to visit Smyrna 
been known at Luaodicea, the natural course would 
have taken the party through Tralles and Ephesus. 
But it may be regarded as most probable that the 
Roman officer followed the direct path west from 
Julia straight through Prymnessus and near Ac- 
monia to Philadelphia and Pergamus, and that the 
convoy, travelling by this ordinary route, was 
called away to Smyrna from Philadelphia. This 
establishes a probability that the path Julia- 
Prymnessus-Philadelphia was the usual one for 
Imperial business under the early Empire. That 
path was an important Roman road in the early 
Empire, and less important later (see Cities and 
Bish. of Phrygia, ii. p. 688 f£.). 

The reason why the officer who conducted 
Ignatius (with other prisoners) preferred the land 
road to the direct voyage from the Syrian coast, 
did not lie in the season of the year. Friedlander 
says the voyage from Seleucia to Smyrna was 
made in late autumn or winter; but, as we saw, 
there was no such voyage, and indeed that voyage 
could hardly have been made in winter: he is 
wrong also as to the period, for Ignatius was at 
Smyrna on 28 August, and is therefore likely to 
have started from Antioch in early July.* Accord- 
ing to the Acta, he entered Rome and was martyred 
on the feast of the Sigillaria, 20 Dec., which would 
point to a later start; but no statement in the 
Acta as to the journey carries the smallest weight ; 
and that authority must be disregarded except 
when confirmed by other evidence, especially that 
of the letters themselves. Better authorities t 
give 17 October as the day of his martyrdom and 
presumably of his entry into Rome, for those two 
days were wrongly identified by the hagiographers: 
see p. 386. 

We must therefore suppose that the land road 
was followed because it was the ordinary official 
route for government messages and parties; and 
that for Imperial administration and communica- 
tion ships were used only occasionally as o 
tunity offered: that conclusion was sta 
general grounds at the beginning of this section, 
and is confirmed by the circumstances of this 
special case. A similar conclusion is distinctly 
suggested by Ac 2726 281); it is evident that, but 
for the accidental meeting with a convenient Alex- 
andrian corn ship at Myra, the centurion would 
have conducted St. Paui and the rest of his con- 
voy to Smyrna, Troas, Neapolis, and so on by the 
same route as Ignatius travelled from Smyrna. 

When Ephesus became the regular seat of 
governnient of the province Asia, the ordinary 
course for such a party would perhaps have been 
by Julia, Apamea, Laodicea, Tralles, and Mag- 
nesia to Ephesus, to report themselves there to 
the governor; but, as we have seen, it was prob- 
ably not before the time of Hadrian that Ephesus 
became the official capital, as it had long been the 
practical and commercial capital of the province. 
Now by that time the road-system across Asia 
Minor was greatly developed: the roads of Galatia 
and Cappadocia were built on a great scale under 


* See the calculation of time for the journey as given in the 
following section. 

+t The earliest are Chrysostom and the early Syriah Martyr- 
ology. See Lightfoot, /gnatius and Polycarp, il. p. 416 f. 
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the Flavian dynasty, when the administration of 
central and eastern Asia Minor was remodelled in 


A.D. 74, It is possible that under that dynasty 
the government couriers from Rome to Syria 
began to travel by Byzantium, Nicomedia, Juli- 
opolis, Ancyra, Tyana, and the Cilician Gates, 
though the route followed by Ignatius’s guards 
would suggest that the older and longer route 
through the province Asia was retained in ordinary 
use as late as Trajan’s time. But during the 
2nd cent. (before A.D. 192, see below, § «ii.) the 
Bithynian route or ‘ Pilgrims’ Road’ was made 
official and ordinary. Already in A.D. 112 Juli- 
opolis was an important point on a Roman route 
(Pliny, Hpist. 77). 

According to the Acta, Ignatius took ship at 
Dyrrachium and sailed through the Adriatic and 
Tyrrhenian Seas to Portus Augusti, the new har- 
bour completed by Trajan at the mouth of the 
Tiber: he desired to land at Puteoli, but strong 
wind would not permit. There can be little doubt 
that this voyage, like that from Seleucia to 
Smyrna, is a pure invention: the short passage 
to Brundisium would be preferred as the natural 
and ordinary conclusion of the march along the 
Egnatian Way. 

The truth is, as Hilgenfeld has seen (though 
Lightfoot * argues against him), that the writer of 
the Acta, who no authority except the 
letters (of which he made very little use), and 
who extremely little knowledge of roads and 

phy, tried to model the journey on St. 
Paul’s so far as the few facts known to him per- 
mitted. He took the journey to Seleucia from 
Ac 184: there he made the oe embark for 
Smyrna, f.e. on board a ship ‘to by the coasts 
of Asia’ (Ac 272), and afterwards on another which 
sailed close to Puteoli (Ac 281%), but was blown past 
it to the great harbour (which the writer had 
heard of in his own time, but which had prob- 
ably not been completed when Ignatius died). He 
speaks as if Ignatius exercised as much authority 
on this ship as St. Paul did on his (Ac 27%), which 
is evidently absurd. The brethren come forth 
from Rome to greet the martyr, as they did to 
welcome St. Paul (Ac 28!5), Everything is fanciful 
and invented ; and all is the invention of a person 
who had only rather vague ideas of the journey. 

The distances by land on this route may be roughly 
estimated as follows, according to the Itineraries : — 


Rome to Brundisium : . 860 miles 
Brundisium to Dyrrachium or 
Aulona : : 2 days 


Dyrrachium or Aulona to Neapolis 881 miles 


Neapolis to Troas . ‘ . about 3 days 
Troas to Antioch by Philadelphi 

and Julia. ‘ ‘ : - 880 miles 
Troas to Antioch by Laodicea - 980 ,, 
Antioch to Caesarea ‘ . . 865 ,, 
Ceesarea to Alexandria . . 4385 ,, 


Total: Rome to Alexandria by Nea- 
polis, Troas, and Julia, 5 days and 2420 _,, 
Rome to Alexandria by Neapolis, 

Troas, and Laodicea . 5 days and 2470 ,, 
Dyrrachium or Aulona to Callipolis 630 miles 
Callipolis to Lampsacus . ; 2 hours 
Lampsacus to Troas ‘ . . 60 miles 

Total: Rome to Alexandria by Lamp- 


sacus . . 2 days and 27380 or 2780 _,, 
Dyrrachium or Aulona to Constan- 

tinople . : : ‘ ‘ . 750 ,, 
Constantinople by Ancyra to An- 

tioch . : : ; ‘ . 750 ,, 
Total: Rome to Alexandria by An- 


cyra. ‘ : 2 days and 2660 ,, 

ix. DURATION OF JOURNEYS ON THE POST-ROAD 

BETWEEN ROME AND THE EAST.—The time re- 
* Ignatius and Polycarp, il. p. 889. 
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quired to travel by the overland route requires a 


much more complicated investigation than is the 
case with the sea routes; the time would vary 
within very wide limits, according to the taste 
and character and equipment and physical powers 
of the individual traveller; as a rule. the gov- 
ernment couriers went most rapidly; ordinary 
travellers in carriages came next to them, and 
sometimes equalled them; travellers on foot were 
of course much slower, and travelled shorter daily 
stages. But on the whole we shall find reason to 
think that current views, which are all founded 
on Friedlander, exaggerate the speed of travelling, 
and neglect the practical facts which restrict the 
rate over a long journey; the eminent authority 
just named takes exceptional cases (which are 
mentioned because they were exceptional, whereas 
the ordinary cases are not recorded, just because 
they were ordinary and familiar) as examples of 
the regular practice. 

(a) Travellers on foot seem to have accomplished 
about 16 or 20 Roman miles per day. This estimate 
of 20, as stated in the present writer’s Church 
in the Roman Empire, p. 65, was founded on ex- 
perience and observation in the country. It is 
confirmed by a fragmentary itinerary of a journey 
through the Cilician Gates, dating from the Ist 
cent., in which the daily stages vary from 18 to 22 
Roman miles,* and by the principle of Roman law 
(mentioned by Friedlander, p. 25) that the number 
of days’ grace allowed by the pretor to parties at 
a distance was reckoned at the rate of one day 
for each 20 miles. The estimate may seem short, 
but a consideration of the distances, mutationes 
and mansiones, on the Bordeaux Pilgrim's Itin- 
erary would suggest that the average daily stage 
was even shorter, viz. 16 to 18 Roman miles; ft 
and this shorter estimate is in accordance with the 
following unbiassed testimony. Sir H. Johnston, 
in the Nineteenth Century, 1902, pp. 728, 729, 
speaking of the rate of travel on foot, suited for 
the presumably hardy and strong African work- 
men going to the Transvaal mines, says: ‘ It should 
be laid down as an absolute rule that not more than 
15 miles [i.e. 16 or 17 Roman miles] are to be 
accomplished in one day.’ 

It may therefore be confidently assumed that 
the ordinary rate for a long journey on foot was 
about 17 Roman miles per day. At this rate the 
distance from Antioch to Rome would be com- 
pleted by the party in which Ignatius travelled in 
about ninety-five days continuously: eighty-six 
being spent in walking, seven on shipboard between 
Smyrna and Neapolis,t and two between Dyrr- 
achium and Brundisium. To this some days 
must be added for detention in Smyrna and Troas, 
where evidently some halt was made, and there 
may possibly have been some other such stops by 
the way, especially in ‘Tarsus, for the officer in 
command to report to the Roman governor of 
Cilicia,—say, about 104 days from start to finish. 

Now of this total the journey to Smyrna would 
require forty-four, to which we may add two for 
delay in Tarsus and elsewhere, and four for the 
interval spent in Smyrna before the letter to the 
Romans was written (evidently on the eve of 
departure); and, as that letter was written on 
24 August, the party must have started from 
Antioch about 6 July, and arrived in Rome about 
17 October, on which day he reached Rome accord- 


* The sage is discussed in the A ppena to a paper on 
‘Tarsus, Cilicia, and the Cilician Gates’ in the Geographical 
Journal, 1908. 

+ Double the unit of distance, 8} Roman miles, while the 
traveller in carmlage or waggon went three units, as is shown 
below. No Itinerary gives a complete list of the stages or units. 

Allowance for waiting on winds must be made (see Rliny, 
Epist, 15,17, who travelled at nearly the same season, Aug. or 
Bept. a.p. 111); otherwise five days would be an ample allowance. 
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ing to the oldest authorities (properly interpreted) : 


see p. By this rough yet not inaccurate 
reckoning we are forced to the conclusion that 
Ignatius is likely to have reached Rome about the 
day mentioned in the oldest tradition; and it 
seenis not improbable that this day was correctly 
remembered in tradition, with the probably in- 
correct addition that he was put to death on the 
same day that he arrived. 

But it is more natural and probable that the 
execution was postponed until some great festi- 
val, when, amid the sports of the amphitheatre, 
Ignatius formed one of the crowd of criminals 
collected from all parts of the Empire, who were 
made to struggle with, or die unresistingly before, 
the starved wild beasts. The later hagiography 
delighted to represent the Roman government as 
intent on and wholly absorbed in the punishment 
of the martyr, and as hurrying him to death the 
moment he reached Rome; whereas, in reality, no 
official in Rome thought or cared about the one 
individual amidst a crowd of criminals reserved to 
make the next Roman holiday. 

The journey of Ignatius may serve as a fair 
example of numberless similar journeys made by 
martyrs to Rome to meet the same kind of death 
for the amusement of a populace, which was in 
this way kept in good humour by the Imperial 
policy. There seems to be nothing exceptional or 
unusual about this journey. Ignatius was treated 
somewhat harshly by the soldiers who guarded 
him and the other prisoners; but naturally the 
guards were severe with the criminals, whom they 
were bound to watch, and for whose safe custody 
they were responsible (Ac 272). 

(b) Travellers driving along the road may prob- 
ably be taken as going ordinarily at the rate of 
4 Roman miles an hour. That is the rate which 
the writer calculated for the journey of Aristides 
from Smyrna to Pergamus,* and the minute details 
which Aristides gives make it possible to attain 
approximate certainty as to the rate. Ordinary 
travellers were weighted by luggage, and would 
not go faster than the heavy waggon on which it 
was carried. But where they wished, they were 
able to travel at the faster rate of the Imperial 
post: see below. 

The regular day’s journey for this class of 
travellers was perhaps only 25 Roman miles—half 
as long again as the foot traveller’s ordinary 
journey (faster travellers went double distance, a 
few quadruple: see below). Twenty-five miles 
was the average distance between the man- 
siones on the roads; and, as Friedlander points 
out (p. 19), the distance between Bethlehem and 
Alexandria (which is about 400 Roman miles) was 
reckoned to be sixteen days’ journey (mansiones).t 
Between each two mansiones the rule seems to 
have been that there should be two mutéationes, 
though we have not a complete list for any road, 
for even the Bordeaux Itinerary omits some. 

The roads, therefore, appear to have been 
divided into stages of about 8} Roman miles in 
length. The length of the stages was, undoubtedly, 
closely related to the average daily distances in 
ordinary travelling. 

(c) The rate at which the Imperial couriers 
travelled is difficult to estimate with any exact- 
ness. Chambalu (de magistratibus Flaviorum, p. 
8) supposes that they travelled at the rate of 160 
Roman miles per day; and Friedlander (p. 23) 
quotes this estimate with apparent approval. But 
such a rate is entirely inconsistent with the long 
interval which (as we have seen) elapsed before 


* Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1881, p. 49. 

+ Bulpicius Severus, ial. i. 4. So twenty-five mansiones 
from Edessa to Jerusalem (S. Silot@ Ag. Peregrin. 47) ; the 
distance by Antioch is not much under 625 miles. 
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events at Rome of great importance in the Imperial 
family became known in Egypt. If the couriers 
travelled at that rate, important events in Rome, 
like the proclamation of an Emperor, ought to 
have been known at Alexandria within twenty 
days at all seasons of the year; but news seems 
to have taken three or four times as long, except 
when it could be carried by ship direct from Italy. 
We have seen in § iv. a clear case: the accession 
of Pertinax on 1 January had just become known 

probably on the preceding day) to the prefect of 

gypt in Alexandria on 6 March A.D. 193, implying 
a period of sixty-four days spent on the journey. 

This may seem to imply a very slow rate of 
travel for government couriers; and even if we 
suppose that the prefect in early March A.D. 
193 was absent from Alexandria, and had to be 
summoned, the delay cannot have been more 
than a day or two. Had the governor been far 
from Alexandria, he would not have waited till he 
returned there before issuing his edict. Neglect 
or delay in celebrating the accession would have 
been disloyal, and, in the Roman sense, impious. 
Moreover, another well-attested interval confirms 
this case. News of the death of Gaius Cesar at 
Limyra on the coast of Lycia on 21 February A.D. 
4 reached Pisa on 2 April.* If we allow that it 
reached Rome four days earlier, this would give 
thirty-six days from Limyra to Rome. News 
of this tragic event of Imperial importance would 
not linger on the way; and there seems no reason 
to think that it would be concealed on arriving in 
Rome. Doubtless, public mourning was ordered 
instantly by Augustus. 

Moreover, for a long journey such a rate of 
travelling was sufficiently fatiguing. The couriers, 
undoubtedly, were soldiers; ft only to them could 
such an important service be entrusted; and 
doubtless picked men alone were employed. The 
service must have been planned with a view to be 
consistent with what can judiciously be expected 
from good soldiers as a permanent duty. It would 
appear that a courier carried through to its des- 
tination the despatches with which he was en- 
trusted, and that these were not passed from hand 
to hand. The latter method would have given 
greater possibility of speed, but the former was 
more safe and useful. Hence, for example, Tacitus 
(Hist. ii. 78) mentions that the couriers ecu- 
latores) from Syria and Palestine gl dened 
Vitellius by describing how the Eastern legions 
had taken the oath to him. See Suet. Aug. 42. 

Chambalu and Friedlinder have been misled by 
some exceptional cases of rapid travelling. <A 
great effort can be made for a few days; but the 
steady all-the-year-round rate of travelling for the 
couriers must be estimated on a very different 
scale. We are not told how many horses were 
killed in those exceptional rides. We have laid 
down as the ruling principle of the government 
courier-service that regularity and certainty were 
more prized than mere speed; the government 
desired to know confidently at what date it could 
be reckoned that instructions would be received 
and put in effect. The headlong speed of modern 
government m had no analogy in ordinary 
Roman practice, though exceptional characters, 
like Julius Cesar and some others, knew the 
value of speed in critical circumstances, and risked 
everything to attain it. 

The postal service across Asia Minor before the 


* Orelli, Del. Inscr. Latin, No. 648. Philotimus took 86 days 
Q uly 9-Aug. 14) from Rhodes to Brundisium (Cic. ad Ad. xi. 

; ad Fam. xiv. 24; pro Ligar. 7). 

t+ They were called specuiatores: a certain number were at- 
tached to each legion. 6 epeculatores of the Preetorian guard 
were closely attached to the Emperor's person, and formed a 
sort of bodyguard, ready for confiden service at any time. 
They were, of course, selected men. 
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railways were opened may be taken as a fair 
example of the probable rate per hour: horses 
were changed frequently; no halts were made 
except at government offices in the great cities; 
and the rate of riding was about 6 Roman miles per 
hour.* Friedlander (p. 22) rightly estimates that 
the Imperial post travelled at this rate, though he 
considers that military couriers travelled at exactly 
double the rate—10 miles per hour (loc. cit. p. 24).t 

Aristides, on the journey to Rome by the 
Egnatian Way in A.D. 144, as above described, 
says he travelled as fast as the Imperial couriers ; 
and this we may confidently take as 5 Roman 
miles per hour. Similarly, before the railways 
were opened in Asia Minor, private travellers 
often rode with the post when they desired to 
make a rapid journey. 

The rate per day of the couriers depends on the 
number of hours they rode. As to this no certain 
estimate is possible; but it seems probable that 
double the ordinary traveller's journey was the 
distance required daily of the couriers. <A faster 
rate seems inconsistent with the length of time 
which Imperial news took to reach distant places. 

We conclude, then, that 50 Roman miles per 
day was the post rate for the Imperial couriers. 
At this rate about fifty-four ale would be needed 
for despatches from Rome to Alexandria, forty-six 
to Csesarea (the capital of Palestine), thirty-nine to 
Syrian Antioch, twenty-four to Byzantium, and 
seven to Brundisium. But, further, no allowance 
need be made for halts at the great administrative 
centres—Ceesarea, Antioch, Ancyra, and Nicomedia 

or the Asian capital when that route was followed). 
The Turkish post used to halt to allow provincial 
governors to send on despatches to the more dis- 
tant provinces, and some time must be allowed 
for preliminary consideration of the despatches 
which the courier had brought; Imperial couriers, 
however, carried their despatches, as a rule, from 
Rome to their destination, waiting for nothing by 
the way. 

But, even if the Imperial couriers may sometimes 
have made such halts by the way, it is entirely 
improbable that the news of the death of an 
Emperor and the accession of his successor would 
be allowed to linger in such a fashion. Couriers 
would in such a case surely go straight on to 
their own destination. They would carry official 
intimations to the governor of each province, and 
it was the duty of the governor to circulate the 
news by special edict. Doubtless, a special courier 
started from Rome for each different province, and 
the Alexandrian message was carried direct with- 
out any serious halt by the way. Hence it can 
hardly be supposed that the news of the accession 
of Pertinax, which took sixty-three or sixty-four 
days to reach Alexandria, travelled by this route, 
unless we allowed for a long detention by stress 
of weather at Brundisium. But in § xii. we shall 
see that the news in that case probably travelled 
by a different route. 

As we have seen, hurried travellers went as 
rapidly as the government couriers. Aristides 
mentions that he did so; and Friedlinder (p. 24) 
quotes the following cases, which all evidently 
imply journeys of 50 miles per day :— 


224 miles—fifth day. 
310 ,, —sixth day. 
141 99 —thir d day.} 


* The rate for ordinary travellers on horseback on a long 
journey is 83 or 4 Roman miles per hour; but one finds it quite 
easy to keep up with the post for a short time,-as the writer 
knows from experience. 

+ It is not clear why he distinguishes the post rate from that 
of military couriers. The post was carried by military couriers, 

¢ Martial (x. 104) says that the fifth carriage ] perhaps 
bring his correspondent from Tarraco to Bilbilis: he eviden 


Tarraco to Bilbilis . 
Mutina to Rome 
Rome to Puteoli 
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Still more rapid journeys are mentioned. Julius 
Cesar is said to have travelled for eight days from 
the Rhone to Rome at the rate of 100 miles per 
day. Couriers carrying urgent news sometimes 
rode for several days in succession at the rate of 
160 miles per day. Friedlander gives 160, but the 
facts seem to point rather to 150, or six mansiones. 
Icelus carried the news of Nero’s death to Galba 
in seven days or a little less (Plut. Galb. 7), pre- 
sumably going to Tarraco by ship in four days, 
and thence over 300 miles by land. But such 
journeys were only performed in stress and need, 
and afford no standard for ordinary life. - 

The relation of all these varying rates to the 
fundamental 25 miles is manifest. 

We have made a much more modest estimate of 
Roman rates of travel than Friedlander. He esti- 
mates the foot-traveller’s daily journey at 26 or 
27 Roman miles, that of the ordinary traveller by 
carriage at 40 to 50 miles, and that of the courier 
anywhere from 130 to 160 miles. We regard all 
these rates as exceptional, and as true even then 
only for short distances. 

The rates which we have found reason to ac- 
cept as customary may seem slow, but they are 
probably quite as great as is consistent with the 
climate and the character of the people. ‘Travel 
was performed chiefly in the summer season, and 
there is no doubt that the day’s journey began 
early in the morning, and that a stop was made 
by noon, after six hours (25 miles); while, in the 
case of ordinary travellers who were not in a hurry, 
it is probable that no second journey was begun 
after the heat of the day was passed.* Couriers 
and rapid travellers did one stage before noon and 
a second in the evening, each of five hours, 25 
miles. As has been pointed out in art. TYRANNUS 
in vol. iv. p. 822>, ordinary people regarded the 
day’s work in summer as finished by the fifth hour, 
one hour before noon, though active, energetic 
persons still kept up the older Roman strenuous 
custom of a distinctly longer day. 

Practical experience will show that walking 16 
miles or driving 25 miles day after day without 
intermission, in the hot season, is quite sufficient 
for the strength of the ordinary man, and that 
only men of more than average strength and en- 
durance can stand a long course of riding 50 miles 
per day. We have quoted the testimony of experi- 
ence as to the rate of walking journeys; and as 
to carriage travelling, the following may be quoted 
from a Times telegram from the Transvaal about 
a journey performed in a carriage, with all the 
careful equipment that can now be commanded, in 
January 1903: ‘Mr. Chamberlain’s journey to-day 
amply testified to his physical strength and powers 
of endurance. The thirty miles constitute a for- 
midable trek . . . and the sun proved very trying.’ 
On the other hand, in the wet season or the winter 
a long course of travelling is even more fatiguing, 
from other reasons. During that period very few 
travellers except government couriers and carriers 
of goods would be on the road. 

The question might be raised whether during 
the most temperate months of the year a quicker 
rate of travelling was required of the post couriers. 
The evidence at our disposal does not permit a 
certain reply ; but it is most probable that the rate 
was uniform for the whole year. Every season 
offers, or may offer, its own special hindrances to 
rapid travel; and it would be necessary either to 


thinks of five days as the post-distance. The distance 1s 214 
miles in the Antonine Itinerary; but Friedlinder gives 224. 
From Mutina to Rome he gives 317: the Antonine has 313, but 
even this seems too great (Cic. ad Fam, xi. 6. 1; Philost. 
Apoll, Tyan, vii. 41). 

* Even in the Republican period it was not thought idle to be 
ready for the principal meal (after work snd exercise and bath 
were all finished) four hours before sunset. 
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have one uniform rate, or to estimate the proper 
rate for each journey separately according to the 
weather and circumstances, which would be absurd. 

x. THE CENTRAL ROUTE BETWEEN ROME AND 
THE EasT.—The routes which we have described 
were those by which goods were sent, and which 
were, as a rule, employed by travellers contein- 
plating a steady, continuous journey, without 
halts. Travellers along the land route were in- 
deed able to stop when they pleased, or when it 
was necessary to do so; but as a rule they under- 
took the journey for the sake of reaching Italy, 
and not with any thought of staying in the little 
civilized and rather inhospitable regions through 
which the Egnatian Way led. Thessalonica, 
Philippi, and a few other towns on that part of 
the road were doubtless much like the ordinary 
second or third rate cities of the Grecized countries 
east of the ADgean Sea; but west of Thessalonica 
the traveller passed into half-barbarous lands, 
where there was no temptation to stop, though 
occasionally (as was the case with Aristides through 
sickness, see p. 384) a halt was unavoidable. On 
the sea route there was, as we have seen, rarely 
any opportunity of stopping (except in Crete during 
@ winter detention). 

But the route most favoured by those travellers 
who intended to make halts by the way, whether 
for business or for pleasure, passed across the 
Isthmus of Corinth and through Ephesus, the two 
great business and commercial centres of the 
/Egean world. ‘This was in many respects the 
greatest and most typical road to the East, most 
patronized by tourists and travellers, and by far 
the most important in the history of early Chris- 
tianity ; for along that road, incomparably more 
than by any other, travelled and intermingled the 
thoughts, the inventions, the intercommunication, 
of the busiest parts of the ancient world. Thus, 
as we have seen, the sea routes carried Christi- 
anity direct to Rome, and did not affect the lands 
and cities by the way except Crete. The over- 
land route, also, was not very important in the 
diffusion of Christianity. Philippi and Thessa- 
lonica, two early centres of the new religion, were 
Christianized almost, as it might seem, accident- 
ally, and hardly anything is known with regard to 
any important development along the road, nor 
did those two cities play any leading part in early 
Christian history. But Ephesus and Corinth are 
critical points in that history, and continued to be 
centres of activity and development for many 
centuries. 

The great stages on this road were Cesarea, 
Syrian Antioch, Tarsus, Cybistra,* Derbe, Iconium, 
Pisidian Antioch, Apamea, Laodicea, Ephesus, and 
Corinth or Athens. Each of these was a knot 
where the roads of a whole district met, and where 
its trade and intercommunication and education 
found a centre. 

Thus this great artery was the channel in which 
the life-blood of the Empire mainly flowed. It 
was not the route along which goods mostly 
moved, but it was the route of those who directed 
trade, as well as of thoughts and inventions. 
Along this road it was St. Paul’s early idea to 
move towards Rome. In his second journey, 
Ephesus attracted him as the city ‘in which the 
East looked out on the West,’ t.e. on Rome;t but 
he was diverted by Divine impulse to Philippi. 
Again, the last missionary idea which he had in 
mind before his final imprisonment and condemna- 
tion was to winter in Nicopolis (Tit 3!), a point on 

* There was a more direct road from Cybistra by Hyde, 
Savatra, Laodicea Katakekaumene, Philomelituim, and Julia, to 
Apamea (p. 390) ; but it did not lead through the great cities, 
and the list of names shows that it did not play such an im 


portant per in early Christian life as the lonyer road. 
t See Hort, Lectures on Ephesians, p. 513. ; 
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the coasting voyage between Corinth and Brun- 
disium. 

The route involved a good deal of variety, change 
of transport and method in travelling. It was 
partly a sea route, partly a land road. From 
Syria to Ephesus it was usually a land road 
(though it was free to the traveller to vary it by 
using the sea for this part of the journey). Be- 
tween Ephesus and Corinth the communication 
was by sea; and again between Corinth and the 
coast of Italy. Though a land road was possible 
for a great part of the way in this latter stretch, 
it was rarely or never employed except for purely 
local communication, since it traversed barren, 
mountainous, and sparsely populated, almost bar- 
barous lands, and there were on it no great cities 
or centres of thought and trade. But the sea way 
ee several important centres before it reached 
Italy. 

Either of two sea ways to Italy was open 
from Corinth. Probably the more common was 
along the coast of Acarnania and Epirus, by 
Nicopolis, to Brundisium, as described in part in 
che Jtinerartum Maritimum, p. 488, and thence 
by the Appian Way, the ‘Queen of Roads,’ 
through Tarentum, Venusia, Beneventum, and 
Capua to Rome. — 

But Ostia or Puteoli was sometimes substituted 
for Brundisium as the Italian harbour in this 
route. /Hlius Aristides travelled by this way from 
Rome to Miletus and Smyrna, starting in Septem- 
ber A.D. 145. Friedlander (p. 28f.) thinks he 
reached Miletus in fourteen days from Rome; but 
this is certainly erroneous, and the interpretation of 
Aristides’s words must be incorrect. Masson reckons 
the fourteen days from Corinth to Miletus, which 
is much more probable. This would be a very 
slow and tedious passage, but not improbable, if 
winds were unfavourable. Friedlander supposes 
that Aristides sailed in thirty-six hours from 
Sicily to Cephallenia, which is incredible;* the 
steamers of the Messageries Maritimes would take 
nearly that time for the crossing. ‘The distin- 
guished German scholar has made the mistake 
of ignoring the halt which (as we have already 
pointed out) probably took place at Corinth, and 
perhaps at islands in the AXgean Sea as well as at 
Miletus. Finally, Aristides says that he did not 
reach Smyrna until winter had begun, which 
implies a journey of nearly two months, if not 
more; for he seems to mean that the bad weather 
of winter had begun, and it is rare for such weather 
: begin before the middle of December or even 
ater. 

In truth, it is vain to think of reckoning the 
average time required on this journey. It was not 
made continuously. Its importance and character 
arise from the fact that travellers frequented it 
with the intention of staying at various points on 
its course, seeing and talking and learning and 
teaching and transacting private or public business. 

These statements should not be taken as involv- 
ing an assertion that no one ever travelled without 
halts by this route: there are no universal rules 
in human conduct. But continuous unhalting 
travel was not the intention of this route; and 
even when halts are not actually mentioned, it 
cannot be assumed in any case without careful 
consideration that no halts were made. The two 
great breaks and changes, at Corinth and at 
Ephesus, required new arrangements at those 
places, thus caused at least some short delay, and 
easily led to considerable halts. The traveller from 


* Aristides, Or. 24, p. 805 (ed. Dindorf, vol. 1. p. 481). East- 
ward-bound ships made for hee in Elis, six days from Sicily 
(Philost. Apolu. Tyan. vili. 15. 1; Paus. vi. 26. 8). Friedlander 
quotes pporenus 8 voyage (vii. 10. 1), five days, Corinth to 

uteolf; but common men needed longer time. 


Rome landed at Lecheum, on the Corinthian 
Gulf, and had to find a new vessel at Cenchresx 
for his eastern passage. He naturally waited for 
some time at so famous a city as Corinth while 
making the new arrangements. The diolkos, or 
portage of vessels across the Isthmus, could be 
used only for very small vessels, and cannot be 
reckoned as a factor in the ordinary travelling 
system. 

This tendency, at a break between voyages, as 
at Corinth, or at a change from land to sea travel 
or vice versa, to make a halt which might last for 
days, is illustrated in St. Paul’s journey from 
Philippi to Jerusalem (Ac 20. 21). Philippi was 
so near Neapolis that no detention at the harbour 
need be expected. But at Troas there seeins to 
have been a change of ship with detention of seven 
days; and at Cesarea the change to land travelling 
was accompanied by a detention of some days and 
the preparation for a journey by road (see below, 
p. 398>). On the other hand, the transhipments 
at Patara and at Myra (Ac 21! 275) seem to have 
entailed no delay, as in each case the change of 
ship appears to have been unpremeditated, and due 
to the opportunity that presented itself of a larger 
and more convenient sea-going ship. The change 
at Troas from land to seafaring made it a good 
centre and starting-point for mission-work, ‘a door 
opened’ (2 Co 2!2), 

This discontinuous character of travel on the 
Central Route to the East shows very clearly— 
what has been already stated, p. 382, on other 
grounds—that there was no serious need for a 
ship canal at Corinth under the Roman Enpire, 
and little prospect of such a canal being any 
more remunerative than the modern canal is. It 
would have been disadvantageous to Corinth under 
the conditions of the Roman Empire that there 
should be continuous unbroken navigation past 
its gates. The scheme of Nero and of Herodes 
Atticus was an archaistic fancy, and not a sound 
practical scheme resting on a solid commercial 
basis. 

Again, owing to the character of this route, the 
cities on it grew steadily in importance. Travel- 
lers did not pass through them as mere hostelries 
and stations for a night: they were visitors who 
stayed for a time, taught and learned, transacted 
business or performed political and social duties. 
Corinth, in particular, is mentioned as profiting 
by these opportunities. It was the half-way house 
between Italy and Asia. Hence Gaius of Corinth 
was ‘the host of the whole Church’ (Ro 16%), and 
Corinthian hospitality is mentioned several times 
by Clement of Rome in his letter.* 

We have described this route only as an Im- 
perial highway, neglecting its local character and 
noticing only the great stages. It will be described 
more fully among the inter-provincial routes in 
the following section. 

xi, INTER-PROVINCIAL ROUTES IN THE EAST.— 
These were, as has been said in § i., only of sub- 
ordinate consequence in the Imperial time. But, 
of all inter-provincial routes in the Roman Empire, 
those in the East were the most frequented and 
important. The older Greek trade between the 
Levant and Agean harbours had not been en- 
tirely destroyed ; and many hundreds, doubtless, 
of small vessels were constantly plying along all 
those coasts from Egypt or even Cyrene round to 
Corinth. Travellers were always able to find 
readily a ship to carry them in either direction 
along the coast. They might not always find one 
to do exactly what they desired: the first ship 


* Under Coninta, vol. i. p. 480%, the Corinthtaca of Dion 
Chrysustom, Or. 87, is erroneously referred to: the feito 
intended is in his Jethmiaca, Or. 8, PR. 188-189, which 6 8 
of the Greek period, but is true also of the Roman. 
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might not be going as far as the harbour which | 


they aimed at, and they might have to tranship 
(Ac 212): their ship might omit to visit a harbour 
where they would have liked to stop, or it might 
stay several days in a harbour where they had no 
wish to remain (Ac 20'%).* They would have to 
accommodate themselves to the course of the ship, 
and remain close to it even when it was lying at 
anchor, except when it went into harbour to load 
or unload, or when it was laid up for the winter 

vi.). 
hors were also ships plying between the Euxine 
harbours and those of the 2gean and the Levant. 
Diodorus gives the time for vessels between the 
Sea of Azoff and Alexandria (see § iv.): such a 
vessel would run down to Amastris or Sinope, then 
coast to Rhodes, and thence run direct to Alex- 
andria, if Egypt were its destination ; or to Myra, 
and thence west of Akamas to the Syrian coast, 
if such were its aim.t 

The land roads connecting the provinces of Asia 
Minor were fairly developed, because in many 
cases the same roads that led to Rome also con- 
nected the different provinces with one another: 
Asia Minor is a bridge stretching from east to 
west, from Asia to Europe; and the roads that 
passed across it westward, besides leading to 
Rome, traversed several provinces and connected 
their most important cities. 

1. The great Trade Route by which the products 
of Cappadocia were carried to Ephesus was also 
the direct path from Cappadocia to Rome, and 
those products were carried to Ephesus as the har- 
bour for the trade with the West: the Trade 
Route had been developed under the Greek kings, 
and became even more important under the Roman 
Empire. It is not to be supposed that all Cappa- 
docian trade with Rome passed through Ephesus. 
All beavy merchandise would inevitably follow 
the natural law of seeking the nearest harbour, 
viz. Tarsus for southern Cappadocia and Amisus 
for northern Cappadocia. It is noteworthy that 
the single Cappadocian product which is expressly 
mentioned as carried to Ephesus by land—red earth 
used for colouring—would be in small bulk and of 
light weight (Strabo, p. 623). The Trade Route, 
which went from Ephesus by Laodicea, Apamea, 
Julia, Laodicea Katakekaumene to Cesarea, is 
fully described in the Historical Geography of Asia 
Minor, chs. iii. iv. 

In the east of Cappadocia the old Trade Route 
was in the time of Trajan, or perhaps already 
under Vespasian, merged in the military road 
system for the defence of the Euphrates frontier. f 

2. The Syrian Route coincided with the Trade 
Route from Ephesus through Tralles, Laodicea, 
Colosse#, Apamea, etc., as far as Laodicea Kata- 
kekaumene. From that city the most direct path 
kept away along tke north edge of the low range of 
hills called now Boz-Dagh, by Savatra to Hiera 
Hyde and Kybistra. But general intercourse 
avoided this path and turned south to Iconium, 
Derbe, Laranda, and Ky bistra. 

We may call this route the Syrian, as the Gates 
through which it issued from Laodicea on the 
Lycus were called the Syrian Gates.§ It was 
identical with the Eastern section of the Central 
Route of the Empire, § x., and coincided in part 
with the Overland Route, § viii. 

An alternative for part of the way kept east- 
ward from Apamea through Apollonia and Pisidian 
Antioch, Neapolis, and Pappa to Iconium, where 


* The view taken by many scholars, that St. Paul and the 
delegates chartered a vessel for their own voyage, is probably 
incorrect. See St. Paul the Traveller, p. 295. 

+ Diodorus, fil. 34. 

¢ On these eastern roads, see Anderson in Journal of Hellenic 

| Studies, 1897, p. 22 ff. 

§ Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, |. p. 35, 


it rejoined the other. This is the line that plays 
mnost part in the NT. More important cities lay 
along it; in practice it seems to have been the 
most important way. 

A modification of this alternative route, made 
under the Emperor Augustus, was of some im- 
portance for a time. That Emperor founded a 
series of six military colonia, with Pisidian Antioch 
as the centre, to control the barely conquered 
tribes of the northern ‘Taurus (i.e. Isauria and 
Pisidia). These six colonia were connected by a 
series of military roads, each of which was called 
Via Sebaste, the Augustan Way.* The road com- 
ing from Apamea coincided between Apollonia and 
Antioch with the Augustan Way coming from the 
western colonia; and again south of Antioch it 
coincided for a long distance with the Augustan 
Way that leads to Lystra. 

This Augustan Way is mentioned in the Acts 
of Paul and Thekla as rhv Baciicchy ddd» rhy els 
Avorpay dépoveay: starting from Antioch it coin- 
cided with the other road to a point about 24 
miles from Iconium (west of the village Kizil- 
Euren), where it probably turned south to Lystra :, 
in the story of Thekla, Onesiphorus went out to 
this point on the Basilike or Augustan Way and 
waited till Paul should pass.¢ This line had more 
importance in a military and official point of view 
than in practical life. 

Another alternative to part of the Syrian Route 
ran between Ephesus and Pisidian Antioch; it 
traversed the higher Phrygian lands,t and was 
useful only for travellers on foot or on horseback. 
It kept nearly in an easterly line from the one city 
to the other, ascending the Cayster valley, cross- 
ing the high and hilly region where the Cogamis 
rises, and through which the Meander breaks in a 
deep cafion, going through Seiblia and Metropolis, 
and again crossing a ridge of mountains to reach 
Antioch. It is mentioned Ac 19!. 

8. An important route led from the harbours of 
the Propontis and Bosporus, and from Nicomedia 
and Nicza, almost due east through Bithynia, 
Paphlagonia, and Pontus, keeping nearly parallel 
to the Black Sea coast. It traversed the long valley 
of the Amnias in Paphlagonia—a valley which is 
divided both from the sea and from the Central 
Plateau by two parallel mountain ridges. Many 
of the campaigns in the history of the Pontic and 
Bithynian kings were fought along this valley. 
The road must have played a considerable part in 
the development of society and religion in those 
northern provinces under the Roman Empire ; but 
hardly anything is known on the subject owing to 
the almost entire loss of evidence. 

4. Another very important road from the Propon- 
tis and Bosporus harbours and from Nicomedia, 
ran south through Nicwza to Dorylaion. There was 
a road-knot at Dorylaion: here met many ways: 
from Smyrna and Philadelphia on the south-west : 
from Synnada and the south: from Iconium and 
Lycaonia: from the Cilician Gates and Cilicia: 
from Ancyra and the East. The last mentioned 
way was afterwards the great Byzantine military 
road, which is very fully described in the His- 
torical Geography of Asia Minor, ch. G. The 
other roads that radiated from Dorylaion also 
became far more important in later times, when 


* In St. Paul the Trareller, p: 64, the name is given not quite 
correctly as the ‘ Royal Way ’: the Greek term was BaotAcay, 0866, 
which might be rendered rightly so in English: but the Latin 
name, recently discovered on three milestones, proves that 
BagtAcey here {s to be understood as ‘ belonging to the Emperor,’ 
who was called BagcAevs in purer Greek, ZeBacrds in technical 
and common Greek. 

+ The line of the Basilike, as given in the map attached to 
St. Paul the Trareller, requires to be corrected near Lystra by 
recent discoveries: the difference does not affect the argument 
or any other opinions in the book. 

¢ i.e. High or Central Phrygia, see vol. fii. pp. 8658, 867, 
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Nicomedia first, and Constantinople afterwards, 
were successively capitals of the Roman world, 
and when the roads that connected the various 
districts of Asia Minor with the capitals acquired 
immensely greater consequence. But of them all 
only the road from Smyrna to Dorylaion was of 
considerable importance in Roman times, as it 
connected Bithynia with the two leading cities 
of Asia—Smyrna and Ephesus. It passed through 
Philadelphia, and coincided for a long distance 
with the road Philadelphia—Julia (see above, § viii. ). 

The road from the south to Dorylaion was evi- 
dently the one along which St. Paul travelled 
when he had been forbidden to preach in Asia 
(Ac 16°). He turned away north towards Bithynia, 
intending to preach in the great Greek cities of that 
province, Nicea and Nicomedia. But when he 
came nearer the frontier, probably at Dorylaion, 
he was forbidden to enter that province; and he 
then turned towards the west, keeping near the 
frontier, perhaps in the hope that he might be 
permitted to enter at another point. He was, 
however, impelled onwards towards the sea, until 
. at last he came out on the A®gean coast at Troas. 
A possible memory of this journey is preserved in 
local tradition near the spot where he must have 
crossed the river.* 

5. A road of considerable importance in Roman 
times connected Perga, the capital of Pamphylia, 
with Ephesus and the Asian cities. It crosses the 
‘Taurus at a low elevation, and comes down on the 
Lycus valley: there is no difficulty in the path, 
which is marked out by nature. According to 
some recent theories, St. Paul was thinking of 
making his way to Ephesus already on his first 
journey from Perga (Ac 13!*); but if Ephesus had 
been his aim, he would have taken the easy, 
natural, and frequented road which trade and 
intercourse ordinarily followed. Instead of doing 
so, he crossed Taurus by a very difficult path, 
which can never at any time have been of any 
importance, and which had no object except to 
permit occasional communication between the dis- 
tricts of Perga and of Pisidian Antioch: it seems 
beyond doubt that a person who went by this way 
as far as Antioch had as his aim simply to reach 
that city. 

xii. OTHER ROUTES.—Of the many other im- 
portant roads of the Empire, few played any part 
in the early history of Christianity, at least so far 
as the New Testament is concerned. 

1. The road round the north of the Adriatic 
Sea, from Rome by the Flaminian Way, about 210 
miles, to Ariminum, and thence through Ravenna, 
Altinum (by ship), and Aquileia, led to Mossia, 
lacia, and the regions of the Middle and Lower 
Danube generally, and on to Thrace and Con- 
stantinople. 

This road was of growing importance in later 
times, as the countries through which it passed 
increased in civilization. It was of little import- 
ance in NT times, and was valueless as a through 
route for communication with the East because it 
traversed the still purely barbarian country of 
Thrace, which was formed into a procuratorial 
provincet by Claudius in B.c. 46. Only under 
Trajan was Thrace constituted as a fully organized 
province of the Empire. From that time onwards 
the route which we are describing possessed some 
considerable importance, not merely as a connexion 
with many great and improving provinces, but 
also as an alternative, purely overland road, ulti- 
mately the Imperial post-road, to the East. 

This route crossed the delta of the Padus by 
ship from Ravenna to Altinum; but the purely 
land road went round by Bononia (Bologna) along 
the Amilian Way, then north to Verona, and 

* See Mysia, vol. iti. t See above, p. 3948. 


east to Aquileia. 
were (according to the Itineraries)— 
Rome to Verona 870, and to Aquileia 520 miles 
Thence to Sirmium (Lower Pannonia) 400 _,, 


By the latter way the distances 


$5 », Sardica (Thrace) 311 ,, 
5 », Constantinople 349 ,, 
Total: Rome to Constantinople 1580 _,, 
Rome to Alexandria , , . 3130 ,, 
Courier’s time, Rome to Alex- 
andria . ; : ; 63 days 
Rome to Cesarea in Palestine 2680 miles 
Courier’s time, Rome to Cesarea . 654 days 


But if we suppose that a courier went direct 
from Ariminum by Ravenna, thence by ship to 
Altinum, and thence riding to Aquileia,* and that 
he took even one or two days on ship and other 
two days for the land journey to Aquileia, 95 
miles, he would save two or three days. 

These results seem to show clearly that this was 
the road by which the news of the accession of 
Pertinax travelled from Rome to Alexandria: 
the messenger, starting on 1 Jan. A.D. 193, arrived 
only about the sixty-third or sixty-fourth day in 
Alexandria. If so, it would follow that this route 
was established as the regular official path to the 
East before the end of the 2nd cent., and after the 
time of Trajan. 

The reason for the change of route was doubtless 
twofold. The northerly route was far the most 
important: it passed through many great military 
centres and the capitals of several provinces, while 
it communicated with the capitals of several 
others which lay off the line of the road. More- 
over, the long and sometimes stormy crossing of 
the Adriatic Sea was avoided by the northern 
route, which necessitated no voyage except the 
short and always easy passage of the Bosporus. 
Thus we can imagine that the northern road de- 
veloped more and more at the expense of the road 
through Brundisium. It may be asked whether 
the latter road would not be kept in use dur- 
ing the more temperate seasons of the year, even 
if the sea-crossing was avoided in the most stormy 
months. That may have been so: for the acces- 
sion of Pertinax, the most conclusive case known 
to us, falls in January, the stormiest month of the 
year. But it is perhaps more probable that when 
the northern route was established it superseded 
the other: it was for many reasons convenient to 
have permanent and unvarying conditions of 
travel: moreover, at least during the decay that 
characterized the administration of the 8rd cent., 
it is unlikely that more than one route was main- 
tained permanently with a full working postal 
establishment. 

2. The country of the Upper Danube, Rhetia, 
etc., was approached by the Augustan Way over 
the Brenner Pass (vi@ Claudia Augusta). 

38. Gaul and its adjuncts and tyrants, the two 
provinces of the Rhine frontier, Lower and Upper 
Germany, were approached by several roads: 
(a) The Flaminian Way to Ariminum, and the 
/Emilian Way to Placentia, continued to Milan 
and the Alps, and across the Cottian Alps (Mont 
Genevre) to Arles (Arelate), or the Graian Alps 
(Little St. Bernard) to Vienna, Lugdunum, and 
Augusta Remorum (Rheims). The distance from 
Rome to the Rhone was not much short of 800 
Roman miles, and was said to have been traversed 
by Julius Cesar in eight days. The distance to 
Rheims is given as 1170 miles in the Antonine 
Itinerary, by a very circuitous route. 

(b) The Aurelian Way led along the coast of 
Italy, Liguria, and Gaul to Massilia (Marseilles) 
and Arelate. 

(c) The Cassian or the Clodian Way led te 
Florence, and thence it joined the Aurelian Way 

* Anton. Itiner. p. 126. 
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or else went across the Apennines to join the 
/Emilian Way at Bononia. This route had only 
local importance, and was then merged in the 
preceding. 

4, Spain, which St. Paul hoped to visit from 
Rome (Ro 15%), might be reached either by sea 
to Tarraco, or by the roads to South Gaul, which 
were continued across the Rhone through Narbo 
and over the eastern end of the Pyrenees to Tar- 
raco, and thence by the Via Claudia Augusta to 
Valentia, Cordova, and Cadiz. News of the battle 
of Munda (not far from Cordova) is said to have 
been brought to Rome in thirty-five days, which 
is at the rate of about 50 miles a day; while 
Julius Cesar reached Rome from QObulco (35 
miles from Cordova) within twenty-seven days. 
The distance from Cordova to Rome was about 
1700 miles. 

5. ‘The route to Britain went on from Lugdunum 
by the valley of the Saone (Arar), by Soissons and 
Rheims to Amiens and Boulogne, where the chan- 
nel was crossed to Rutupis (Richborough). The 
distance from Rome to Bononia was about 1250 
miles by the shortest route through Helvetia. 
Letters from Britain reached Cicero in twenty- 
three, or twenty-seven, or twenty-nine days: * 
there can be little doubt that all were carried by 
special military couriers, who came bearing Caesar's 
despatches. 

6. Africa was reached either by sea from Ostia or 
Portus, or by land and sea combined. The direct 
voyage in very favourable circumstances was made 
in three days ; but this can only have been a rare 
and exceptional passage. Pliny’s statement, that 
Africa could be reached on the second day, must 
be set aside as very doubtful. The land route 
followed the Appian Way to Capua, and thence 
the Popilian Way, keeping near the coast, to 
Khegium, about 450 miles from Rome; thereafter 
it traversed Sicily from Messana to Lilybeum, and 
crossed the narrow seas to Africa. The total land 
journey was about 650 miles. A letter from Africa 
reached Rome in one case in twenty-two days: t 
doubtless it travelled either by the land route 
or by 2 coasting voyage. 

Il. THWE GENERAL EQUIPMENT OF THE ROMAN 
ROAD SYSTEM.—i. MAINTENANCE, REPAIRS, AND 
SAFETY.—While the maintenance of the great 
roads in Italy was entrusted to special officials 
of prewtorian or even of consular rank,+ the 
care of the roads in the provinces was part of the 
duty of the provincial governors. At important 
points, and especially at knots in the road system, 
permanent military guards in special guard-houses 
were stationed. These stationes were charged not 
merely with the care of the roads, but still more 
with the keeping of them safe from _ robbers 
or brigands, and in general with the safety of 
the public in the region around. In the more 
important stationes, at least, the commander 
was a centurion regionarius. A soldier in such 
a statio was call stationarius.§ On the sub- 
ject, see O. Hirschfeld in Berl. Sitzungsber. 1891, 
p. 864 f.; Mommsen, Strafrecht, p. 307 ff., esp. p. 
812; Domaszewski, ROm. Mittheil. Instit. 1902, 
p. 330 ff. 

Thus the charge of the roads was closely con- 
nected with the maintenance of peace and order in 
the districts served by the roads; and there grew 
up in the later time a tendency to name some 
districts of Italy according to the great road which 
connected them with Rome. 


* Cicero, ad Q. frat. iil. 1.18; 17.23; ad Ad. iv. 17. 8. 
| Cicero, ad Fam. xii. 25. 1. 
Curators of the greatest roads, sometimes coneulares. 


§ The name statio was used widely in military service; but 
stationarius was practically restricted to stationes for police 
duty and nuuue oot, and the use of the word belongs to a 
later period than the NT. 
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But, in spite of these attempts to keep the peace 
along the roads, there was a considerable amount 
of insecurity. The inscriptions often mention 
guards or travellers slain by robbers.* Juvenal 
speaks of the brigands of the Campanian roads, 
who when actively pursued in their usual haunts 
find it the safest course to take refuge in Rome 
itself (Sat. iii. 305 f.). The case described in Lk 
10© was no uncommon one. St. Paul’s ‘ perils of 
robbers’ (2 Co 11%) were very real: it was espe- 
cially in journeys through mountainous districts, 
where roads were not carefully guarded, that he 
had experienced those dangers, as Ac 13/451 1424 
168; but there was sometimes danger on the most 
frequented roads. Poorer travellers were those 
who suffered most, as was natural; the rich had 
large trains: important persons were granted an 
escort in some cases, e.g. Lucian was escorted by 
two soldiers through Cappadocia (Alez. 56). 

The Roman roads were probably at their best 
during the lst cent., after Augustus had put an 
end to war and disorder. In the troublous period 
at the close of Nero’s reign, disorder crept in again ; 
and it is doubtful if the Flavian rule ever suc- 
ceeded in repressing it so completely as Augustus 
had done. Thus St. Paul travelled in the best and 
safest period, and yet the roads even then were in 
some places far from safe (though probably this 
was only in exceptional parts). In the decay of 
the Empire and the general relaxation of order 
during civil wars and during the growing weak- 
ness of administration in the 3rd cent., travelling 
was much less secure. On the whole subject see 
Friedlinder, p. 46 ff.; O. Hirschfeld, ‘die Sicher- 
heitspolizei im rém. Reich’ (Berl. Sitzungsber. 
1891, p. 845 ff.), ‘die aegypt. Polizei der rom. 
Kaiserzeit’ (ib. 1892, p. 815 ff.). 

The Roman roads only traversed properly organ- 
ized provinces, and not either foreign countries or 
territory not yet administered on thorough Roman 
principles, such as Cappadocia. That province oc- 
cupied a peculiar position in the Roman Empire, as 
we have described it above, § viii. In the Pauline 
time, therefore, there was no Roman road lead- 
ing across it from Ancyra to the Cilician Gates. 
That road could not have been made before A.D. 
74, when Vespasian made Cappadocia into a fully 
organized province. 

There was one remarkable exception to this 
general rule. The road from Derbe to Tarsus led 
almost entirely through non-Roman territory 
(governed in St. Paul’s time by Antiochus IV.). 
Yet that road had been necessary for Roman com- 
munication with the province Cilicia ever since that 
province was organized in B.C. 104. The precise 
authority which Rome exercised along the road, 
and the relation between Roman and regal power 
over it, are wholly obscure. It was impossible to 
leave a road, along which Roman officials and 
couriers were frequently obliged to travel in the 
exercise of their duties, entirely under non-Roman 
authority; and yet it seems practically certain 
that Rome did not exercise authority over the 
cities on the course of the road before the time of 
Vespasian. It is in accordance with this anoma- 
lous position of affairs that no reference is made 
in Acts to that part of the road: it is wholly dropped 
out of sight, and the author speaks as if St. Paul 
passed directly from Cilicia into the Roman terri- 
tory of Galatia at Derbe. St. Paul and his his- 
torian were thoroughly penetrated by the Roman 
spirit, and simply ignored non-Roman, 7.e. non- 
provincial, territory. 

ii. CONSTRUCTION, MEASUREMENTS, MILE- 
8STONES.—As to the construction of the Roman 

*CIL Mi. 2968, 8479, ill, 2899, 2544: Cities and Bish. of Phr. 
i. p. 828, No. 188; Sterrett. Epigr. Journey, No. 156 ; Baisster, 
inser. de Lyon, 478, iv. etc. 
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roads, it is unnecessary to speak here. ‘The inanner 
and measure varied greatly ; and in the East it is 
not probable that the roads were built on the same 
massive scale as the Appian Way. Ten feet seeins 
to have been acommon breadth. The road through 
the long pass over Taurus, which leads from Tarsus 
to Tyana and to Kybistra, and which was built in 
a very costly and grand style, was 10 feet broad ; 
but this breadth was required to be entirely ser- 
viceable; and where the road was cut through 
solid rock, the distance left between the rock 
walls seems to have been always fully 18 or 14 
feet. The road across Taurus from Laranda to 


Olba and Korykos seems to have been nar- 


rower: it remains in a fairly complete condition 
about one to five miles from Korykos. But, again, 
some miles south of Ancyra, near Gorbeous, the 
Pilgrims’ Route seems to have been very much 
broader. af | 

Milestones are frequently found in groups of 
three or four, new stones having been erected 
when repairs were made. But the later Emperors, 
especially those of the 4th cent., were usually 
satisfied with the substitution of their names for 
those of some earlier Emperors on an old milestone: 
this may be classed along with many other ex- 
amples of slovenliness and carelessness during the 
degradation of the Empire. After the 4th century 
hardly any milestones are known—one of many 
proofs that the Byzantine government had greatly 
degenerated from the thoroughness of method that 
characterized the Roman Empire. 

iii, INNS AND ENTERTAINMENT.—Inns, taverns, 
and places of refreshment certainly existed in 
numbers along the great roads. Little is known 
about them, and the little that is known gives no 


favourable picture of them. Aristides complains 


of their half-ruinous condition, with leaky ceilings 
and general discomfort and disagreeable conduct 
on the part of the owners, on the road from Nea- 
polis to Dyrrachinm. His account suggests that 
he found the inns on this road poorer than those 
to which he was accustomed in Asia. To judge 
from all that is mentioned,—though one must not 
press too closely the complaint of travellers,—in 
the less civilized countries they were, as a rule, 
dirty, ill kept, and badly managed by churlish and 
ignorant hosts. Hence wealthier travellers carried 


their own equipment, and the hospitality of private. 


houses was much sought after. 

On the other hand, in the Eastern provinces 
inns seem to have been much superior and far 
more numerous: competition raised the standard 
of equipment (as Plutarch says, de vit. Pud. 8, p. 
632), and the art of innkeeping was very ancient 
in the province of Asia.f Epictetus, who origin- 
ated from Hierapolis in the Lycus valley, speaks 
of the traveller being tempted to linger long in a 
splendid hotel.t The Panhormus which is men- 
tioned near the summit of the road above the 
narrow pass of the Cilician Gates, must have been 
at least a large establishment, though probably 
more of the nature of a khan (in which only room, 
but no furniture,§ was supplied) than of a hotel; 
but at least there can be no doubt that food was 
supplied, whereas in modern khans nothing but 
coffee can be procured by the traveller. The 
present reason for this defect, viz. want of capital 
or of trading instinct, did not exist in Roman 
times ;. but it is mentioned in earlier Greek times, 


* Sidonius Apoll. Zpist. vill. 11.8; Pliny, 77ist. Nat. ix. 154, 
xvi. 158; ad th Hist. ene Hadr. 16; Plutarch, de San. 
Prec. 16, p. 180; Dioscor. de Ven. ii. prief., ed. Sprengel, fi. 
p. 5. All are quoted by Friedldnder. See above, p. 384. 

t On its antiquity, the writer's Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, 
li. p. 416n., may be consulted. 

+ Disa. ii. 23. 86. 

§ Not much furnishing, of course, is needed, or would be 
comfortable, in warm countries. 
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when the land was poorer (Plutarch, Apophth. 
Lacon. var. 44). 

The fact that Aristides, travelling in Asia be- 
tween Smyrna and Pergamus,* went to an inn 
before going to a friend’s house, which Friedlander 


‘Tightly notes, may serve as an indication of the 


superior character of inns in that province, though 
it must be remembered that he was travelling by 
night (Or. 27, p. 347 ff.). His discontent with the 
inns in Macedonia on the Egnatian Way shows 
probably that he was used to better accommoda- 
tion in Asia (see above, § viii. ). 

Imperial officials, judges, soldiers on the march, 
and even municipal magistrates,t had the right to 
free quarters in the towns through which they 
passed. They were billeted on residents (though 
physicians and teachers of grammar, philosophy, 
and rhetoric were exempted by Vespasian). The 
behaviour of many of those who enjoyed the right 
of free quarters was rude and oppressive; and 
Plutarch (Cat. 12), in describing the modest and 
courteous behaviour of the younger Cato in this 
respect, shows by contrast what was done by 
others. ‘Towns might avoid the burden by erect- 
ing a public house of entertainment, ¢ as is stated 
in the inscription published by Waddington, Jnscr. 
de la Syrte, No. 2624, on which see the remarks 
of Domaszewski in Aittheil. des Instit. Rom. 1902, 
p. 388. Such oppressive conduct was frequent, in 
spite of all attempts to repress it.§ Trajan wrote 
about it to Pliny (Epist. 77). Provincial governors 
were charged by the general mandata of the Em- 
peror to prevent it. || 

Inns, taverns, or houses of better class for the 
entertainment of high officials (pretoria) were 
often erected by municipalities: see CZZ iii. 6123. 
Friedlander, p. 41, quotes Man in Bull. d. Instit. 
1882, p. 116 (but it may be a private hospitium orinn). 

In one respect, however, the ancient inns were 
almost universally bad. They were little removed 
in character from houses of ill-fame ; and such are 
sure (like their owners) to degenerate in general 
character. The profession of innkeepers was dis- 
honourable, and their infamous character is often 
noted in Roman laws.{ 

The story of the birth of St. Theodore of Sykea 
bears witness to an equally depraved condition of 
things in the 6th cent. after Christ; and in the 
Middle Ages the pilgrims to Jerusalem saw no 
improvement, and found that a decent stranger, 
if his ship were lying in harbour, would be wise to 
return to it at night rather than stay in an inn. 
In ancient writers allusion is often made to the 
way in which hosts and hostesses tried to in- 
duce travellers to enter their inns, also to their 
cheating and shamelessness. Finally, hostesses 
were often said to practise witchcraft, 

The bad character of the inns imparts new 
meaning and stronger emphasis to the repeated 
and emphatic references made in early Christian 
literature to the duty of hospitality.** It was not 
necessary to recommend this virtue because it was 
neglected in the society of that period, as, e.g., 
purity and various other virtues are urgently 
pressed on the attention of the early Christians, 


* This journey ts very fully discussed in Journ. of Hell. Stud. 
1881 p. 48 ff. 
+ Pliny, Nat. Hist. ix. 26, Epéist. ix. 88. 10. 

Pliny, Hpist. vili. 8. 6. 

It was called d&:accopds, dtaceiev, Lk. 314 (addressed to the 
soldiers on duty at an Imperial estate, probably near Jericho, 
who in later times would have been called stationarit, see 
Domaszewskl, loc. cit.); CJL ifi. 12836, 14191; Pap. Oryrynch. 


il. 240, 284, 285. 
= ay. ili. 14191 (Appia in Phrygia), 12886 (Skaptopara in 
race). 

G Ulptan, Dig. fi. 2.4.25; xxilf. 2. 48. land 9; Cod. tv. 56.3; 
Tertullian, de Fuga tn Persecut. 18; see also Marquardt, 
Priratl, p. 471, n. 5. 

## See, ¢.g., Ro 128, 1 T183, Tit 18, 1 P49, He 18%; Clem. Rom. 
ad Vor. i. 10-12. 35. 
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because ordinary society lacked them and cared 
not for them. On the contrary, hospitality was 
in all probability generally and regularly practised 
in pagan society. Nor was hospitality recom- 
mended merely on the general ground that it is a 
good thing: the advice and exhortations in early 
Christian literature are always given with a clear 
reference to the actual position and failings and 
interests of the people concerned. The reason for 
recommending it lies in the needs of the Christian 
travellers: they ought not to be left to the corrupt 
and nauseous surroundings of the inns kept by per- 
sons of the worst class in existing society. Gaius 
of Corinth, that meeting-place of nations, was re- 
membered by Paul as the host of himself and of the 
whole Church (Ro 16%). 

The reference in Lk 10% opens up the question 
of the expense of inns. The Samaritan there pays 
two denarii, about two francs, for the expense 
incurred at an inn for two persons for one night; 
he can hardly have intended this to cover part 
of any future expense, as the wounded person 
needed further care ; for he promised to pay any 
expenditure beyond that amount, and it is not 
clear that there was any surplus after paying 
the night’s expenses. The pay of a private in the 
Koman legions during the lst cent. was a little 
over half a denarius per day, of a pretorian 
apparently two denarii; but the soldiers were dis- 
contented and mutinied, claiming a full denarius 
of daily pay (Tacitus, Annals, i. 17 and 26). Per- 
haps the action of the Samaritan was only a liberal 
payment of the bill already incurred, with a pro- 
mise to pay any further expenses. 

iv. CUSTOMS, ROAD-TAXES OR TOLLS, AND 
FRONTIER DUTIES.— Among the incidents of 
travel, custom-house examinations did not fail. 
Personal effects were free from duty; but mer- 
chandise of every kind was liable to a duty, 
sometimes by tariff, generally ad valorem, at the 
frontier of each of the provinces. Duties collected 
from travellers to pay for the maintenance of roads 
may be summed up along with the customs duties : 
there is not enough of evidence about them, but 
their existence seems certain. 

Attempts to defraud the customs officers were 
numerous and varied: mille artibus circumscribi- 
mur, says the advocate of the customs officials in 
Quintilian, Declam. 341. The result necessarily 
was greater strictness on the part of the officers: 
the law gave them the right of searching the 
luggage and the person of all travellers (except 
that personal search of matrons was forbidden) :* 
they sometimes disturbed and turned over per- 
sonal luggage in the search for contraband 
articles. t 

Officials, soldiers, and certain distinguished per- 
sons, by special favour of the Emperor, travelled 
duty-free, and safe from such troublesome ex- 
amination (dréAea). 

The customs duties (portoria) formed a most 
important item in the revenues of the Roman 
State, and their regular and complete exaction 
was @ matter of the utmost moment.t They were 
levied at the frontier stations in the nearest cities, 
which all bore the title portus, Aywh»y, whether 
they were maritime towns or frontier towns on 
the great land roads. Hence, e.g., Derbe, which 
was a frontier town of the province Galatia, is 
called A.u4y by Stephanus Byzantinus. § 

* See the case of the lady who hid 400 pearls in her bosom, 
Quintilian, Declam. 859. 

t+ References in Freidlinder, p. 46, n. 1. 

¢ ‘ The frontier duties ( portoria) formed the principal part of 
the State Revenue’ (Rostowzew, ‘Gesch. der Staatspacht fn der 
rom. Kaiserzelt,’ Philol, Suppl. ix. p. 499). 

§ See Drang, vol. i. p. 59%; Ganatia, il. p. 878 Lycaonta, fil. 

This important fact abont Derbe remains entirely 


175%, 
diseeeanied by writers on the subject; and Acuny is commonly 
altered to Acuyy. 
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Only in the case of the province Achaia was there 
an exception perhaps made. Dessau (Hermes, xix. 
p. 582) expresses the opinion that the Romans 
e no customs duties in that province during 
the Imperial period, and thinks that Athens col- 
lected customs in the harbour of Pirzus for its 
own benefit at that time, according to an inscrip- 
tion of Pireeus (published in Philologus, 1870, vol. 
xxix. p.694). If he is right, there were no customs 
duties in the great harbour of Corinth (except in 
so far as that city was permitted to charge for its 
own advantage) ; and this freedom would greatly 
encourage the passage of intercourse through the 
city. 

The duties payable at the frontier varied widely 
in amount. In Sicily, in all the provinces of 
Illyricum,* perhaps in Africa, the charge was five 
per cent. all round, in Gaul and in Asia two and 
a half per cent. In Syria it was levied by tariff 
(wivdewov), varying for different wares and products, 
and reckoned according to a formal statement or 
invoice (professio, droypad%): the tariff system is 
known to have existed at the great Euphrates- 
bridge, Zeugma, and at Palmyra,f and may there- 
fore be supposed general for the whole of Syria. 

v. THE TELONAI IN THE GOSPELS.—With re- 
gard to the tax-gatherers, or ‘ publicans,’ reAXdrar, 
mentioned in the Gospels, there are some incor- 
rect views which have obtained practically uni- 
versal acceptance in books relating to the NT. 
(1) The telonai are usually described by modern 
authorities as if they were identical with, or 
agents of, the publicani—those great financial 
corporations which in the Republican period had 
farmed the revenues of entire provinces: in fact, 
the current translation, ‘publicans,’ bears wit- 
ness to the almost universal acceptance of this 
mistake. (2) The telonai are also described by 
modern writers generally as being collectors of 
customs duties, and it is regularly pointed out 
that Capernaum and Jericho were near the 
frontier{ (Lk 57” 191-2, Mk 2" etc.). But it is 
impossible to suppose that mere custom-house 
officers on the frontiers could be either so numer- 
ous or the object of such bitter and fanatical 
hatred as were those telonai. To see the false- 
ness of the current view, and the true nature of 
the telonai, it is necessary to recapitulate briefly 
the history of the recent Roman practice in 
Palestine, and we accept the views stated by 
Rostowzew.§ 

In s.c. 57 Gabinius reorganized Judea. He did 
not (as many authorities have supposed) make it 
a part of Syria or treat it as a province: this is 
proved with great probability by Unger.|| Gabinius 
introduced a partial autonomy, dividing Palestine 
into five parts, each with a capital city and an 


* The character of the Illyrian system during the first cen- 
tury is unknown. From the time of Hadrian onwards the eight 
rrovinces Rhetia, Noricum, two of Pannonias, two of Meesia, 

Jacia, Dalmatia, were organized for this purpose as a single 

governmental district, though dues were levied at the frontier 
of each district, as in Africa dues were levied probably at the 
frontiers of the four districts into which the province was 
divided (Rostowzew, pp. 898, 402): guattuor publica pror. 
Africaw was the full title of the African customs. 

+Fronto, Princ. Hist. 200 (Naber); Philostr. Vit. Apoll. 
Tyan. 1, 18: on Palmyra, see the important inscr. of a.p. 13%. 
Dessau, Hermes, xix. 486 ff., 526 ff.: Rostouwzew, p. 40% 
(Reckendorf, Z/t.d.d. morgent. Geaeliach, \ss8, p. 370 ff., gives 
both Greek and Aramaic texts). Schirer, Geach. d. jad. Volkes’, 
i. p. 475, wrongly supposes that Palmyra collected the tax for {ts 
own benefit, following Dessau, loc. cit. ; Rostowzew shows that 
it acted on behalf of the fiscus, and was assisted or watched by 
Imperial officials. . 

, It is, however, by no means clear that Capernaum was the 
frontier city on the road, though it was not far from the fron- 
tier. Jericho was nt the frontier between procuratorial Judw#a 
and Herod Antipas’s Perma. Rostowzew (p. 451) makes some 
not quite accurate geographical statements on this point, 

§ ‘Gesch. der Staatspacht,” u.s.w., p. 475 ff. 

* See his paper on Josephus tv. in Sezungsber. Bayer. Akad. 
1597, i. 189 ff.; Rostowzew, p. 476. 
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aristocratic synhedrion to administer the govern- 
ment. But a direct tax, stipendium, instituted 
by Pompey in B.c. 63, was paid by each part.* 
For taxation Palestine was treated along with 
Syria, the collection of the taxes in both being 
contracted for by one society of publicani. The 
publicanit made their arrangements with the five 
synhedria, and the five capitals formed so many 
centres of administration and collection of the 
stipendium for and by the pubdblicani. 

Julius Csesar restored the single government 
with the capital and centre at Jerusalem (Momm- 
sen, Provinces, ii. p.175). With this was united 
a remodelling of the regulations regarding the 
stinendium. ‘The tax, at first, had to be paid in 
Zidon (as the central office of the company of pub- 
licani, doubtless) ; t but, after a year or two had 
elapsed, the control of the publicani was abolished, 
so far as concerned Palestine, and the ethnarch 
was inade solely responsible for the levying of the 
tax and the payment of it to the Roman govern- 
ment.t The autonomy of Judza was thus restored 
very completely, except for the payment of a 
stipendium, but the tax was collected by the ruler 
of the nation in native fashion. Hence the census 
of Syria (according to Lk 2!), which began in 
B.C. 8, was probably conducted by Herod over 
Palestine according to the Jewish tribal divisions 
(Ramsay, Was Christ Born in Bethlehem ? ch. viii.). 

This financial system lasted till A.D. 6, when 
Quirinius, in his second governorship of Syria, 
made Juda a province, and subordinated it to 
Syria. It is quite obvious that the system of 
pubdlicant was not then reintroduced. The census 
which Quirinius made shows that the Roman 
State retained the tax under its own control; 
whereas the previous census between 8 and 6 B.c. 
had evidently been made in Palestine according to 
native methods, because the taxation was levied 
by such methods. 

Perhaps collection of taxes by the Roman State 
was now introduced, and the division of Juda 
into eleven toparchiai must have probably been 
intended to facilitate this: these had their metro- 
poleis and komai, and were probably not divided 
into poleis on the Greek system. 

Many taxes were paid in the province Judwsa— 
a heavy poll-tax, customs duties payable at the 
frontiers, road-tax on those who used the roads, 
land-tax, and many others. The system was 
probably much the same as in the Seleucid times. 

The so-called ‘ publicans,’ reXdvac in NT, were 
the agents in collecting these taxes. It is obvious 
that these ‘publicans’ have no connexion with or 
relation to the old publicani of the Roman Re- 
public. Those old publicani had been financiers 
on a vast scale, who farmed the taxes of an entire 
province, paid a lump sum to the Roman State, 
collected the taxes by their own staff of agents, 
and made large profits out of the revenue which 
they collected. Their staff was a highly trained 
band of clerks and agents, consisting chiefly of 
their slaves and freedmen, who were familiar with 
the work of tax-collecting, ready to be employed 
in any province farmed by the financial com- 


_ * This stipendium, an unusual kind of tax in the Roman 
ae was probably imitated from the Seleucid custom in 
Syria. 

+ This, of course, implies that the tax in Palestine was col- 
lected, not by agents of the pudlicani but by the government 
of the Jand of Judsa, which in turn paid it to the publicani. 
This avoided the worst evils. 

} Mommeen and others suppose that Judea was freed from 
the tax by Cesar, and that the edicts on the subject (Josephus, 
Ant, Jud. xiv. v. 6) refer only to Joppa. Niese in Hermea, xi. 
435, and Viereck, Sermo Gracus, p. 100, show that the text of 
Josephus must not be tampered with (as Mommsen has to do). 
Appian inentions Herod among the kings who paid tribute. 

§ Goldschinid, ‘ Les a et Droits de Donane en J udée sous 
les Rom.’ (en. d. Et, Juirea, 1897, p. 192 ff.) : also Ruggiero, 
Dis, Epigraph, iii. p. 126; Wileken, Griech. Ostrauka, i. 24%. 
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pany, almost always foreigners and not natives 
of the province where they were stationed. But 
the telonai of the NT were Jews, who prayed in 
the temple, and with whom Jesus and Hlis dis- 
ciples sat at meat. They were contractors or 
farmers on a small scale: they arranged for the 
collecting of one tax in one town or small district. 
Their precise relation to the Roman government 
and their method of remuneration is not attested, 
but Rostowzew regards it as practically certain 
that they did not pay down a lump sum by con- 
tract and retain all that they could collect over 
that amount, and he suggests that they perhaps 
may have been paid through a percentage on the 
amount collected. 

Hence the ¢elonai in a town were very numer- 
ous (Lk 6-0, Mk 21617, Lk 19!f-, Mt 9°f-), Each 
had his own office, where he sat, where he col- 
lected his own special tax alone or with others, 
for associations or companies of telonai sometimes 
united to make the contract. Those telonai were 
persons of some property, as is quite distinctly 
implied in the Gospels (cf. also Josephus, BJ 11. 
14, 4 [Niese, § 287]). They were permitted by law 
to collect only a certain fixed duty according to 
law or tariff, though there were many instances in 
which they illegally collected more than the proper 
amount; see Lk 3'3:'8, They had no right of ex- 
acting arrears, but could merely denounce and 
accuse defaulters before the officers of the State 
(cuxoparreivy, Lk 198; Rostowzew, p. 843 f.): their 
powers, therefore, fell far short of those exercised 
by the old Republican pubdlicani and their agents. 
These telonai were evidently all natives of the 
country ; and the fiscal system was practically the 
same as in Roman Egypt, a slightly modified con- 
tinuation by Augustus of the Hellenistic system, 
which utilized the native population as collectors. 

The change which Julius Cesar in B.c. 47-44 
introduced, and which Augustus in A.D. 6 con-. 
firmed, in abolishing the sway of the publicani in 
Judza,* was only part of the general change in- 
troduced gradual:y in the Empire. The exactions 
and tyranny of the publicani had been the greatest 
evil of Republican Roman government in the pro- 
vinces. The Emperors gradually increased the 
activity of the government, narrowly watched the 
conduct of the pubdlicani, reduced their gains, 
collected the new Imperial taxes (such as that on 
inheritances) without their aid, and finally abol- 
ished them entirely, as Rostowzew has shown with 
admirable skill in the dissertation from which 
we have so frequently quoted. The collection of 
customs duties (portoria) was the sphere in which 
the publicani had persisted longest, because in 
that department, through their immense staffs of 
trained agents, they had a great advantage; but 
even there they were superseded, at latest in the 
2nd cent., in Judgwa already by the arrangements 
of Julius Cesar. The Imperial government rarely 
substituted direct collection by its own officials and 
staff ; sometimes it employed the cities, e.g. Palmyra, 
as above pointed out, but generally it used a large 
staff of small farmers of revenue, who collected 
each one tax in a small district, and who were 
carefully superintended by Imperial officials, to 
whom they had to refer all doubtful cases. 

In the Republican period the publicani had been, 
of course, subject to the jurisdiction of the pro- 
consul or other governor of the province. But 
their situation, subject to the governor of a year, 
—who had no knowledge from his previous train- 
ing of the facts and methods of tax-collecting, and 
was therefore quite unable to understand the real 
character of many of the complicated questions 


* Schfrer does not admit this, Geach. d. jiid. Volkes’, 1. p. 
478; and seta aside Wieseler, Beitr. 2. richt, Wirdigung d. 
Evrangelien, 1969, p. 73 f., who had seen rightly. 
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connected with the vast business-organization, 
whose currect working he was supposed to keep an 
eye upon,—was very different from the situation 
of the contractors under the Empire, who were 
watched over by an Imperial procurator, trained 
to the duty, selected by the Emperor, as a rule, on 
account of his familiarity with the duty, remain- 
ing for years in the same office, and commanding 
all the collected information that was stored up in 
the Imperial bureau. It was necessary under the 
Empire for the contractors to be very much more 
careful, when the regular methods of overseeing 
had gradually established fixed and minute rules 
of procedure, than under the Republican régime 
when there were only vague and genera! principles 
laid down as to tne conduct of the collectors, and 
it was rarely difficult, and usually extremely easy, 
to hoodwink even a just and strict governor. The 
publicani of the Republic had been the masters, 
tyrants, and scourges of the provinces, able to 
seize, torture, and ill-treat as they pleased any 
provincial whom they declared to be in arrears— 
permitted by the governors of provinces (who 
were almost all ignorant and either feeble or cor- 
rupt) to exact what they wanted in any way they 
pleased—gaining great wealth with little or no 
responsibility in practice. The tax-contractors 
(telonat) of the Imperia) time, or even the pubdli- 
cani where they continued in that period to exist, 
were far more closely and efficiently superseded : 
the amount which they could collect legally was 
much better known through the tariff: the telonai 
had not such a direct interest (though they had 
some interest) in collecting too much, and had no 
power to collect arrears at all, but could merely 
denounce the defaulter to the proper Imperial 
officials. It is probably the case that, if a telones 
failed to prove his case against a defaulter, he had 
to forfeit a penalty (possibly fourfold the sum 
claimed, for Zaccheus’s obscure and unexplained 
statement in Lk 19® was perhaps founded on legal 
e).* 

The telonai collected taxes paid in money, not 
tithes or other dues paid in kind. The Jews re- 
garded it as a fundamental principle of their re- 
ligion that they should pay no money except to 
the temple and the priests. But the telonai, ex- 
acting the many various kinds of taxes, intruded 
unpleasantly into the life of the. people at every 
turn, and were a constant reminder of their sub- 
jection. Moreover, the fact that they were Jews, 
who made themselves the agents of the oppressor, 
and acquired money by exacting it from their own 
brethren, made them even more despised than if 
they had been Romans or slaves of Romans, like 
the agents of the old pubdlicani. 

So far as we can judge from the Gospels, the 
method of tax-collecting was, generally speaking, 
the same in the procuratorial province of Palestine 
and in Herod Antipas’s kingdom of Galilee and 
Perea. Small contractors for a single tax in a 
district performed the work of collecting both in 
the province and in the kingdom. The superin- 
tendence of these contractors lay with the supreme 
taxing authority. In the province the authority 
was, of course, the Imperial government. In the 
kingdom the authority is not quite certain. While 
it is possible that Antipas was permitted to 


* écvxoddvrnca in that passage is commonly misunderstood 
and mistranslated: it does not mean ‘exacted’: the passage 
means ‘if I have accused any defaulter before the government 
and had him condemned to pay up arrears.’ It is possible 
that, in mentioning this detail, heus was replying to the 
unspoken accusation of unfair conduct levelled at his class, 
and that he meant ‘as to this accusation, my reply is that when 
1 have made an unfair claim for arrears, I forfeit as 8 penalty 
four times the sum claimed : this makes it practically impossible 


for us to act ao unfairly and extortionately as we are accused of 


doing.’ But the first part of his statement would still remain 
as obscure as it is on the ordinary interpretations. 
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collect the taxes for the Romans in his kingdom, 
as his father Herod had done, it seems more 
probable that he was not so honourably treated 
as Herod the Great had been, and that Roman 
Officials supervised the telonai in his kingdom as 
in the province. 

Ill. MEANS AND POPULARITY OF TRAVEL. 
—i. TRAVEL AS PICTURED IN THE CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE.—To judge from many expressions 
used by the leading men of letters and philosophic 
moralists in classical times, travelling might seem 
not to have been popular. Those writers often 
speak as if travelling, especially by sea, were con- 
fined to traders who risked their life to make 
money, and as if the dangers were so great that 
none but the reckless and greedy would incur them ; 
and the opinion is often expressed, especially by 
poets, that to adventure oneself on the sea is an 
impious and unnatural act. The well-known words 
of Horace (Od. i. 3) are typical of that point of view. 

But that point of view was traditional among 
the poets; it had been handed down from the 
time when travelling was much more dangerous 
and difficult, when ships were smail in size and 
fewer in number, when seamanship and method 
were inferior, when few roads had been built, and 
travel even by land was uncertain. Moreover, 
seafaring and land travel were hostile to the 
contentment, discipline, and quiet orderly spirit 
which Greek poetry and thought loved to dwell 
en and to recommend: they tended to encourage 
the spirit of disorder, rebellion against authority, 
self-confidence and self-assertiveness, the vauvriaxd 
dvapxla, stigmatized by Euripides in the Hecuba. 
In Roman literature the Greek models and the old 
Greek sentiments were looked up to and imitated 
as sacred and final; and those expressions of the 
Roman writers, like the Corinthian Canal and the 
dread of Cape Malea,* were a proof of their bond- 
age to their Greek masters in thought. 

When we look deeper, we find underneath and 
behind those superficial sentiments very different 
views expressed by the writers who wrote in closer 
contact with the real facts of the Imperial world. 
Writers like Philo and Pliny in the list cent., 
Appian, Plutarch, Epictetus, Aristides in the 2nd 
cent., are full of admiration of the Imperial peace 
and its fruits: the sea was covered with ships 
interchanging the products of different regions of 
the earth, wealth was vastly increased, comfort 
and well-being improved, hill and valley covered 
with the dwellings of an increasing population : 
wars and pirates and robbers had been put an end 
to, travel was free and safe, all men could journey 
where they wished, the most remote and lonely 
countries were opened up by roads and bridges: 
such is the picture of the Roman world which 
those writers place before us.t 

It is the simple truth that travelling, whether 
for business or for pleasure, was contemplated and 
performed under the Empire with an indifference, 
confidence, and, above all, certainty, which were 
unknown in after centuries until the introduction 
of steamers and the consequent increase in ease 
and sureness of communication. 

ii. TRAVEL IN THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE.— 
The impression given ‘by the early Christian 
writings is in perfect agreement with the lan- 
guage of those writers who spoke from actual 
contact with the life of the time, and did not 
merely imitate older models and utter afresh old 
sentiments, Probably the feature in those Chris- 
tian writings, which causes most surprise at first 


* See above, pp. 862, 889. 

+ Friedlinder quotes Philo, Leg. ad Gatwm, 7 and 21, pp. 552, 
566; Plut. de fort Rom.2; Appian, Praf. 6; Epict. Disa. ili. 
18. 9; Plin. Mat. Hist. xiv. 2, xxvii. 2 f.; Aristides, Or. ix. 
eis BaciAéa, p. 66 (Dind. i. p. 111). 
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to the traveller familiar with those countries in 
inodern times, is the easy confidence with which 
extensive plans of travel were formed and an- 
nounced and executed by the early Christians. 
In Ac 16! @ journey by land and sea through 
parts of Syria, Cilicia, a corner of Cappadocia, 
Lycaonia, Phrygia, Mysia, the Troad, ‘lhrace, 
Macedonia, and Greece is described, and no sug- 
gestion is made that this long journey was un- 
usual or strange, except that the somewhat 
heightened tone of the narrative in 16’ corre- 
sponds to the rather perplexingly rapid changes of 
scene and successive frustrations of St. Paul's in- 
tentions. But those who are most intimately ac- 
quainted with those countries know best how 
srious an undertaking it would be at the present 
time to repeat that journey, how many accidents 
might occur in it, and how much care and thought 
would be advisable before one entered on 80 
extensive a programme, 

Again, in 184! St. Paul touched at Ephesus in 
the ordinary course of the pilgrim-ship which was 
conveying him and-many other Jews to Jerusalem 
for the Passover. When he was asked to remain, 
he excused himself, but promised to return as he 
came back from Jerusalem by a long land journey 
through Syria, Cilicia, Lycaonia, and Phrygia: 
that extensive journey seems to be regarded by 
speaker and hearers as quite an ordinary excursion. 
In Ro 15%, when writing from Corinth, St. Paul 
sketches out a comprehensive plan. He is eager 
to visit Rome: first he must go to Jerusalem, but 
thereafter he is bent on visiting Spain, and _ his 
course will naturally lead him through Rome, so 
that he will, without intruding himself on them, 
have the opportunity of seeing and affecting the 
Romans and their Church on his way. Through- 
out medisval times nothing like this off-hand way 
of sketching out extensive plans was natural or 
intelligible : there were then, indeed, some great 
travellers, but those travellers knew how uncertain 
their journeys were, and they would hardly have 
expressed such rapid plans as a matter of serious 
business, because they were aware that any plans 
would be frequently liable to interruption, and 
that nothing could be calculated on as reasonably 
certain: they entered on long journeys, but re- 
garded them as open to modification or even 
frustration: in indicating their plans they knew 
that they would be regarded by others as attempt- 
ing something great and strange. But St. Paul’s 
methods and language seem to show clearly that 
such journeys as he contemplated were looked on 
as quite natural and usual by those to whom he 
spoke or wrote. He could go off from Greece or 
Macedonia to Palestine and reckon with practical 
certainty on being in Jerusalem in time for a feast 
day not far distant: ‘I must by all means keep 
this feast that cometh in Jerusalem ; but I will 
return again unto you, if God will’ (Ac 187! AV). 
The last condition is added, not as indicating 
uncertainty, but in the usual spirit of Eastern 
religion, which forbids a resolve about the future, 
however simple and sure, to be declared without 
the express recognition of Divine authority—like 
the Mohammedan ‘inshallah,’ which never fails 
when the most ordinary resolution about the 
morrow is stated. 

iii, TRAVEL CONFINED TO THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 
—One of the main causes for that certainty and 
confidence in travel lay in the unification of the 
Empire and the profound peace and security 
established by the Emperors over all the Mediter- 
ranean world. ‘Travellers were everywhere in 
their own country. Travel in foreign countries 
was never common among the ancients. Al- 
though many considerable journeys in foreign 
and barbarous lands had been made, they were 
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adventurous and exceptional, and stand on quite 
a different plattorm from the easy, sure journeys 
which we are describing as characteristic of the 
early Imperial period. The Roman traveller 
travelled in the Roman world; but that world 
was now 80 extensive that his journeys could be 
made on a much greater scale. Moreover, war 
was no longer to be dreaded; only civil war was 
now, possible, since a foreign army could not be 
thought of within the Roman bounds; and when 
St. Paul was travelling, civil war had long ceased 
to be considered as a possible contingency (though 
it broke out shortly after his death). Again, Au- 
gustus had exterminated piracy by sea and bri- 
gandage by land, as Epictetus said; and though, 
as we have seen, the statement can only be accepted | 
with certain limitations, it was fairly correct dur- 
ing a vigorous period of provincial government 
(such as that between A.D. 47 and 61, during which 
most of St. Paul’s travelling was performed), and 
in the thoroughly organized parts of the Empire. 

When St. Paul confined his work and his imme- 
diate plans so entirely to the Roman world, he 
was not merely acting in the spirit of his time, 
which he had unconsciously assimilated during his 
childhood as a Roman Tarsian, but he was guided 
by the practical possibilities of communication and 
travel at the time. The ‘door’ was open wide in 
the one direction, in the other it was closed. That 
the Scythian was ultimately to be included in the 
universal Church, was of course part of his ideal ; 
but that lay further away and beyond the sphere 
of immediate work, and, moreover, the preva- 
lent idea in the Roman world doubtless was that 
the Roman rule and Empire was steadily grow- 
ing wider and taking in more and more of the 
alien world. New provinces were continually 
being added during St. Paul’s lifetime. A little 
more than twenty years after his death, Dion 
Chrysostom was wandering among Scythians and 
Getz through South Russia and Hungary from 
the mouth of the Borysthenes to the Upper Dan- 
ube, and soon afterwards a new province of Dacia 
was formed on the north of the Danube. 

iv. CLASSES OF TRAVELLERS, AND MOTIVES FOR 
TRAVELLING.—In the NT we find a large number 
and a great variety of travellers: Lydia, the ‘ Ly- 
dian woman’ from Thyatira, dealing in turkey-red 
stuffs at Philippi:* Luke, the doctor, at Troas: 
Aquila, the Pontic tent-maker, with his wife at 
Rome and Corinth and Ephesus, and back at Rome 
again: Bar-Jesus, the Jewish magician at Paphos: 
Paul, taken in many cities for a lecturer on ethics 
and philosophy wandering in search of fame and 
@ situation: Apollos coming to Ephesus probably 
in the same way: the agents of Chloe travelling 
between Ephesus and Corinth, probably for busi- 
ness purposes (Expositor, February 1900, p. 104): 
the centurion conducting a body of prisoners to 
Rome : besides these, many travellers for Church 
purposes, like the deputation in Ac 20 and 21, 
Titus at Corinth, Timothy and Silas sent to Mace- 
donia, and so on. 

There was a similar variety of travellers in the 
ordinary society of the Roman world. Then, as 
now, there was a tendency in the people to crowd 
into the cities: farming and country life were 
found to be hard and not very profitable. Officials 
and messengers were continually travelling back- 
wards and forwards between Rome and the various 
provinces, or from province to province, as they 
were transferred from one to another: centurions 
and soldiers in charge of prisoners, a few occasion- 
ally for trial who were Romans, most mere criminals 
intended for the venationes (like Paul the Roman 
citizen and the criminals who were conducted along 
with him, Ac 27): many recruits, of whom at least 

* See Lypia (country) in vol, ili, and TaYamiBa in vol. iv. 
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20,000 annually were needed for the armies, those 
of the west being filled up from the western pro- 
vinces in general, those of the east from the eastern 
(though Hadrian changed that Augustan system, 
and arranged a series of territorial armies with 
local recruiting, which would diminish the number 
of travelling recruits). Embassies from the cities 
to Rome, or to provincial governors, are known 
from inscriptions to have been very common, e.g. 
Byzantium sent every year two complimentary em- 
bassies, one to the Emperor in Rome and one to 
the governor of Mosia, until Trajan ordered the 
city to content itself with letters. Travelling for 
purposes of education, pleasure, or health kept 
thousands on the roads. Vast crowds flocked to 
the great festivals of Greece and Italy: Dion 
Chrysostom’s account of the Isthmian festival is 
doubtless founded on what he had seen, though it 
is placed in the time of Diogenes.* Students 
flocked to the great universities, Athens, Alexan- 
dria, Rome, etc. Strabo mentions it as a pecu- 
liarity of Tarsus that no students came to it from 
abroad, but its lecture-rooms were crowded with 
native students, though some of the young Tar- 
sians went abroad to study. Curative springs and 
the famous medical schools which were often at- 
tached to great religious centres (such as the temple 
of Men Carou, near Laodicea, of Asklepios at Per- 
gamus, etc.) attracted large numbers of patients, 
often from great distances : thus we saw above that 
Spanish invalids visited Vicarello in Tuscany for 
centuries. Voyages were made for the sake of 
health : Gallio did so twice at least—once when he 
was governor of Achaia, another time long after 
from Rome to Alexandria (see St. Paul the Trav- 
eller, p. 261: these two voyages are often confused): 
we believe that St. Paul made a similar journey to 
the high country of Pisidian Antioch (Ac 18), 
Tourists for the mere pleasure of sightseeing were 
numerous, and Pliny expresses his wonder that 
Italian people went away in numbers to see foreign 
scenery and remained ignorant of the wonders and 
beauties of their own country (Epist. viii. 20). 

Again, there was a great deal of emigration in 
search of employment. This led chiefly to’the great 
cities, and, above all, to Rome. In the great city men 
of all nations were found ; and the Syrian Orontes, 
as Juvenal (Sat. iii. 62) says, emptied itself into the 
Tiber. But in every city visitors or strangers resi- 
dent for business purposes were common: they 
came as traders, actors, and artists, physicians, 
magicians, and quacks, teachers of grammar, phi- 
losophy, and rhetoric, and so on. The inscriptions 
of every province offer numerous examples. 

Formal geographical accounts of the products, 
resources, cities, and monuments of various coun- 
tries in the Roman world were in existence. 
Strabo’s Geography, written about A.D. 19, and 
Pausanias’s elaborate account of all that was worth 
seeing in Greece (written in the 2nd cent.), were 
the outcome of a great many previous works of 
similar kind. 

v. ROAD MAPS, GUIDE-BOOKS, AND STATISTICS. 
—Maps of the roads, lists of halting-places and 
distances both by land and by sea journeys, and 
other means whereby intending travellers could plan 
out and reckon their route, were evidently common. 
A fragment of an account, indicated day by day, 
of a journey through the Cilician Gates, has been 
found in Rome ;t and it is quite probable that such 
an itinerary On papyrus could be purchased in Tar- 
sus in the time of St. Paul. Many such itineraries 
in more or less complete form have been pre- 
served, belonging mostly to a later time. But 


* Isthmiaca, Or.8. By a slip his Corinthiaca is quoted in 
its stead in the art. on ‘Corinth’ in vol. i. p. 479. 
t CIL vi, 5016; Hist. Geogr. of Asia Minor, p. 68; see art. 
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similar ones were at the disposal of the geographers 
such as Strabo (B.C. 64-A.D. 19), whose account 
even of countries which he had not seen is accu- 
rate to a degree otherwise impossible of attainment. 
Four silver vases have been found at Vicarello in 
Etruria, shaped like milestones, and inscribed with 
the full itinerary from Cadiz to Rome. They be- 
long to different periods, and represent therefore 
a long-continued custom: they can hardly be ex- 
plained otherwise than as dedications made at the 
famous baths of Vicarello by Spaniards, who in 
gratitude left a memorial of themselves and their 
journey as a votive offering to the Divine healing 
power at the baths. 

vi. MEANS OF LOCOMOTION IN JOURNEYS BY 
LAND.—The land journeys mentioned in the NT 
seem to have been for the most part performed 
on foot. There is one evident exception. In Ac 
2115. 16 g journey of 68 Roman miles is described 
from Cesarea to Jerusalem. That long distance 
was traversed in two days: that this was the du- 
ration of the journey is shown clearly in the West- 
ern text, which mentions that the travellers rested 
for the night in a village at the house of Mnason 
and went on to Jerusalem the next day, while the 
Cesarean disciples returned home. Though this 
meaning is not so clearly evident in the accepted 
text of Ac 2116, it appears on closer consideration 
to lie in it also: v.15, they set about the jour- 
ney to Jerusalem (imperfect tense): v. 1, they 
lodged with Mnason, to whose house the Czesarean 
disciples conducted them: v. 1" they reached Jeru- 
salem and were welcomed (see Expositor, March 
1895, p. 214 ff.).* It is clearly irreconcilable with 
the results which we have attained, that a miscel- 
laneous body of travellers from various cities of 
Greece and Asia Minor, who must have had some 
personal luggage with them, could perform a jour- 
ney of 68 miles in two days on foot without horse 
or Carriage. 

Now, in 2115 the preparation for this journey is 
described : the writer at the beginning of the land 
stage of the long journey felt it necessary to ex- 
plain that some preparations were made. The 
word used is éwixevacdyevor,t which Chrysostom 
renders ‘we took what was needed for the land 
journey’ (7a xpos rh» ddocroplay AaBdrres). There 
must lie in this some allusion to the horses or 
vehicles for the journey ; and it is not impossible 
that brottyia or {wa is to be understood with 74 
in Chrysostom’s explanation. But, however that 
may be, equipment and preparation obviously im- 
ply means of conveyance. In the case of persons 
who simply rose up and walked to Jerusalem, there 
would have been no room or need, in this extremely 
concise narrative, for describing their preparations. 
The narrative, therefore, makes it clear that there 
was some amount of luggage to be carried to Jeru- 
salem, and that horses or carriages had to be em- 
ployed. Now érixevdoa: fnxov means ‘to saddle or 
to load a horse,’ ¢ and it seems quite possible in 
Greek to take the middle voice as meaning ‘ we got 
ready or saddled horses for our use.’ § Both horses 
and carriages could undoubtedly be hired for jour- 
neys in such a city as Cesarea (see Friedlander, 
p. 20 ff.). 

vii. SHIPS AND SHIPPING ARRANGEMENTS, — 
Little that could be said on this point has any 
bearing on the NT. 

The art of shipbuilding had been so greatly im- 
proved that vessels of very considerable size were 


* We regard the Western text here as a skilful and correct 
commentary on the briefer reading, but not as the original Lukan 
language. 

t axooxevacdpevo: in a few M88. can hardly be correct. 

é Aristot. Oecon. fi. 24; Xen. Hell. vy. 3.1; Pollux, x. 14. 

Grotius (as Professor Knowling mentions) understood it as 


sarcinas iwmentisimponere. See also Heposiior, March 1895, 


on ‘Tarsus and the great Taurus Pass’ in Geogr. Journal, 1908. | p. 216 f. 
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constructed. Lucian’s Navigium describes an Alex- 
andrian corn vessel towards the end of the 2nd 
cent. as 120 cubits, or 180 feet, in length; from 
which James Smith ( Voyage and Shipwreck of St. 
Paut®, p. 182 ff.) calculates the tonnage as between 
1100 and 1200, a much more sober estimate than 
some scholars reach. Josephus ( Vit. 3) sailed for 
Rome in a ship which carried 600 passengers, St. 
Paul in one carrying 276.* 

In shape and in rigging, however, there had not 
been much improvement on the more ancient and 
primitive vessels. There was still a great deal of 
unnecessary and useless Jength in the high bow 
and stern, which stood far out above the water; 
so that there was a great difference between the 
length of that part of the keel which was immersed 
and the total length of the ship. The ship was 
sailed mainly by one large sail on the single mast : 
hence it was always difficult to shorten sail and 
to adapt the ship to a wind as it grew stronger. 
Moreover, the leverage of the single huge sail on 
@ single mast exercised a tremendous disruptive 
power on the hull of the vessel: hence ancient 
vessels encountered much greater danger in the 
open sea than modern sailing vessels have to face, 
and were often sunk owing to the timbers being 
wrenched asunder by the straining of the mast, 
and the ship being thus made leaky and unfit 
to keep out the water; whereas modern sailing 
vessels are usually safe in the open sea and more 
in danger near shore. 

In addition to the great sailt other sails were 
also used, though apparently only as subsidiary ; 
and they were not employed in every ship. There 
was sometimes a topsail (supparum) above the 
great sail. Moreover, there were one or more 
small storm-sails, which could be substituted for 
the great sail when the wind was too strong: some 
such subsidiary sails were an absolute necessity in 
a ship which had to go on a voyage far from 
home. 

There were also small sails—one or more on the 
bow, and one behind the great sail towards the 
stern. These seem all to have been only occa- 
sionally used as supplementary. In Ac 27% the 
artemon was set to work the disabled ship. A 
single sail, set to work a large ship, must have 
been either rigged on the great mast, or set further 
forward. If the mast was still fit to be used, the 
former would be more probable; but some analo- 
gous cases point to the artemon being rather a 
foresail, set on the bow, where a small mast was 
often placed (as is shown in several works of 
ancient art). The case mentioned by Juvenal 
(Sat. xii. 69), where a ship disabled by a storm 
manages to make its way into harbour by the 
sail on the prow, the only remaining one, which 
the scholiast explains as the artemon, must in 
this obscure subject be regarded as the strongest 
piece of evidence available. t 

Ships of war were more lightly built, for the 
sake of rapid manceuvring, and were as a general 
rule impelled partly at least by oars. Hence 
they were independent of the winds to a great 
degree. But, owing to the slightness of their build, 
they could not venture on long over-sea voyages : 


* Some scholars say that the ship Dioscuril, which wintered 
at Malta, took on board the whole 276 (Ac 2611); but this is 
not stated in the text, though it may possibly be true: if the 
Dioscuri could take on board 276 passengers beyond its own 
complement—even crowded in for a short voyage of a few days 
—it must have been a very large vessel. 

t+ It is advisable to avoid the name ‘mainsail,’ which is a 
technical term with a different connotation in modern ships. 

} Quod superaverat unum, telo prora suo. The scholiast 
says artemone solo velijficaverunt. It is possible that he was 
only making an inference ‘rom Acts or some other similar pas- 
sage ; but such a mere poasibility cannot be considered to coun- 
reece the probebility in his favour or to invalidate his 
evidence. 
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moreover, they had not storage room for the 
equipment needed for such voyages. See above, 
I. § vii. p. 381. 

viii. PASSENGER SHIPS.—The ships of which 
travellers availed themselves were doubtless as a 
rule trading ships, whose movements were deter- 
mined mainly by considerations of freight and 
lading, not of passengers; in other words, the 
ships nade money mainly from the freight, and 
not from the passengers’ fares. Hence regular ser-.- 
vices at stated intervals for the convenience mainly 
of passengers probably did not exist. Travellers 
embarked in a vessel that happened to be going in 
their direction, and were dependent on the chances 
of the trade; and, as we have seen above, this often 
affected the arrangement of their journey. 

‘There must, however, have been certain excep- 
tions. The large numbers of persons who visited 
the great religious festivals and games must have 
required special vessels where a sea had to be 
crossed; and just as special steamers now run 
from Smyrna and Athens for the festival of the 
Panagia of Tino, so in ancient times the people of 
the Ionian race were conveyed to the great national 
reunion in the festival of Apollo of Delos, whose 
place the Panagia hastaken. In some cases, where 
presence at the festival was a national duty, the 
city probably sent the people at State expense. But 
in many cases, and especially in later times, when 
national ties were weakened, and the festivals were 
visited chiefly from motives of curiosity, artistic and 
athletic interest, or enjoyment, the ships were run 
from commercial motives, and the owners profited 
by the fares of passengers. 

One case of this class is of great importance 
as affecting the NT. Thousands of Jews of the 
Diaspora were able to go up to the Passover at 
Jerusalem only by ship: the land journey from 
distant cities would have been too tedious and 
slow. It may, e.g., be regarded as certain that 
all Jews who went up to the Passover from the 
western, the northern, and even the eastern coasts 
of the /Xgean, travelled on board ship; and that 
ships were run for their special benefit in order to 
make money from the passengers. Such pilgrim- 
ships would run for the special purpose of the 
festival, and would lose no time by the way from 
stopping for other purposes. ‘Thus it would be safe 
to start from such a port as Corinth or Ephesus 
much later than would be prudent on an ordinary 
trading vessel, liable to stop for days in harbours 
on the way to load or unload. The time of absence 
from home and business required for the journey 
was thus much shortened. 

The position of Jews in the Diaspora was affected 
in various ways by the pilgrim-ships. On the one 
hand, those ships immensely facilitated communica- 
tion, and made it possible for far larger numbers of 
Jews to go up to the Feast: thus they strengthened 
the national feeling and sense of unity, which so 
marvellously resisted the dissociating influence of 
distance and of difference between the Diaspora 
and the Palestinian Jews in language, customs, and 
education On the other hand, they offered oppor 
tunities for oppressing and annoying the Jews in 
every harbour that the ship had to enter: mere 
strictness in enforcing harbour regulations might 
cause delay, and this could be best avoided by 
bribery: greed or positive ill-will might prolong 
the detention so as to endanger the purpose of the 
voyage or compel the payment of large sums: the 
mere fact of a great number or Jews being col- 
lected in one ship gave opportunity for many acts 
of injustice and malevolence. Hence it is easy to 
see why numerous edicts of kings and Roman oft- 
cials and Emperors in favour of the Jews reiterate 
the provision for unimpeded liberty to journey to 
Jerusalem. 
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The right understanding of Ac 20! is influenced 
by this fact. St. Paul was on the point of sailing 
from Corinth to Palestine : he was going to be for 
ten days or more in the company and the power 
of a body of Jews, including the most zealous and, 
in some cases, fanatical among them. The situa- 
tion was at the best a dangerous one. It became 
known that some of the Jews were openly stating 
their intention of using this favourable opportunity 
to get rid of their enemy: murder on shore was 
too dangerous, but murder at sea on a ship where 
all except a few sailors were Jews* might be 
easily carried out in such a way as to defy inves- 
tigation and probably even to escape notice: the 
loss of one pilgrim in a crowd might probably 
never even be observed. It was therefore resolved 
that St. Paul must avoid this obvious and serious 
danger. He was quite ready and resolute to ad- 
venture himself in Jerusalem, where the danger 
was equally great. But there in the great city at 
the Feast his death, if it came, would be a public 
protest in favour of truth and freedom: on ship- 
board it would be unknown and useless, so far as 
these high ends were concerned. Moreover, he was 
in charge of a considerable sum of money con- 
tributed at Corinth (see next paragraph), and was 
responsible for its safe delivery at Jerusalem. It 
was, however, impossible by that time to reach 
Jerusalem for the Feast by any ordinary vessel ; 
and therefore St. Paul sailed for Philippi and spent 
the Passover there. 

Presumably, the delegates who were to accom- 
pany him to Jerusalem carrying the voluntary 
contributions of the Pauline Churches (just as 
among the Jews then ‘men of noble birth are 
entrusted with the conveyance to Jerusalem’ of 
the accumulated annual dues paid by the Jews in 
the Diaspora) t had arranged to meet him at 
Ephesus. On the new arrangement the Asian 
delegates came on to Troas to meet him and the 
Macedonian delegates (Ac 20‘). The party was 
dependent now on the chances of trading vessels, 
and therefore the start was made from Philippi as 
soon as the Passover and the Days of Unleavened 
Bread were ended. There was no detention at 
Neapolis, which is not even mentioned. Owing 
to the great importance of the passage between 
Neapolis and Troas, as we have seen, vessels of 
one kind or another must have been constantly, 
probably daily, available there. At Troas, how- 
ever, there was a detention of seven days; and 
then there seems to have been a choice of vessels— 
one going round the west and south coast of Asia 
Minor, making a short stay of three or four days 
at Miletus, but otherwise only the ordinary nightly 
halts of coasting vessels ; the other intending to put 
in at Ephesus and make a considerable stay there 
for some purpose connected with her freight. In 
these circumstances Paul, though desirous of seeing 
the Church of Ephesus, chose the ship that sailed 
past that city, because he was desirous of reaching 
Jerusalem in time for the Feast of Pentecost, and 
did not wish to run any risk of being too late 
(Ac 2016), Some commentators suggest that he 
was also unwilling to go to Ephesus, from fear 
lest trouble might arise there, as on his previous 
residence; but when a perfectly sufficient reason 
is stated in our authority, it seems unjustifiable to 
add another reason.{ This case is a very instruc- 
tive example of what might happen in voyages 
made by common travellers. 


* Such ships may probably have been owned and perhaps in 
part manned by Jews; though the existence of Jewish sailors is 
not much attested at that time. 

+ As Philo, de Mon. il. 8 (il. 24, Mangey), says. The pica 
is quoted by Prof. Schdrer in the art. Diaspora, above, § v. 

4 Moreover, it is quite unnatural to suppose that in the great 
city of epheous the return of a single Jew for a week or so must 
necessarily be observed. 
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ix. IMPERIAL TRANSPOKT SHIPS. — We have, 
above, spoken about the Alexandrian corn ships 
as belonging to the Imperial service. In the strict- 
est point of view that is not quite accurate. Those 
ships were not government vessels, like men-of- 
war. They belonged to private owners, or rather 
great trading companies, who contracted in open 
market with the Imperial government * for the con- 
veyance of the corn. As in the collection of taxes, 
the government found it easier to give out the work 
to contract than to organize for itself the enormous 
machinery in men and equipment needed for that 
great service. But, on the other hand, those ships 
were exclusively used for the Alexandrian service 
(as other companies contracted for other special 
services and purposes) ;t the companies received 
certain subventions from the State (including a 
free gift of all the wood needed for building), and 
immunities for all members from various public 
burdens; and thus they were bound in a great 
degree to the State service, and became almost 
part of the State equipment. Gradually it was 
found advisable in the public interest to bind them 
more closely, until at last they became hereditary 
servants of the State for that duty, and unable to 
free themselves from the service, which descended 
from father to son, and which was remunerated by 
percentage { at a rate fixed by law, and no longer 
given out at contract. See Marquardt, Rim. Privat- 
alt. ii. 406 ff. 

x. CORRESPONDENCE.—Communication by letter 
had been common from remote antiquity. The 
familiar use of writing leads to correspondence 
between absent friends as inevitably as the pos- 
session of articulate speech produces conversation 
and discussion. Now it is becoming more certain 
and evident through the progress of discovery that 
writing was widely and familiarly used from an 
extremely early period. There was, of course, a 
very marked line of distinction, in ancient society, 
between the educated section of the population, 
which could read and write, and the uneducated, 
which could not; and the distinction did not at 
all correspond to the distinction between free and 
slave; on the contrary, many of the slaves in 
households of the educated class were specially 
highly and carefully educated, when their abilities 
were such that education would make them more 
useful to their masters. 

With the great development of travel and com- 
munication in the Roman Imperial period, it might 
have been expected that communication by letter 
should have been greatly developed and increased. 
It is, however, extremely doubtful if that was the 
case. 

The weakest side of the Imperial system always 
was its comparative carelessness of the intellectual 
and spiritual well-being of the population. To feed 
and to amuse (‘ panem et Circenses’) nearly summed 
up its ideal of treatment for the masses. Real edu- 
cation, which the Greek cities admired and aimed 
at, grew weaker and poorer as the Empire grew 
older. The fact that in the purely barbarian pro- 
vinces, such as Pannonia, Moesia, etc., the intro- 
duction of the Roman civilization and government 
caused an educated class to grow up, should not be 
allowed to conceal the real fact that the educated 
class was not enlarged proportionately over the 
whole Empire. 

And, similarly, epistolary correspondence was 
probably not much, if at all, increased in those 


* Ad hastam locamus ut nobis ew tranemarints provinciis 
advehatur frumentum (Columella, de Re Rust. 1, pr. 20). 

+ Special ships were built for the transport of the immense 
blocks and monolithic columns of colou marble: the nature 
of the transport required that, and Pliny mentions that nares 
marmorum causa fiunt (Nat. Hist. xxxvi. 2). 

¢ In the 4th cent. the rate was 4 per cent, of the cargo, and an 
aureus for every thousand bushels. 
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ROADS AND TRAVEL (IN NT) 


parts of the Empire where civilization and educa- 
tion had existed before the Roman conquest. The 
Imperial government made no attempt at, and 
never even seems to have thought about, carrying 
the correspondence of private persons, or facilitat- 
ing such communication between them. The post, 
as we have seen, was absolutely confined to Im- 
perial and strictly official needs. Private letters 
could be sent only by special messengers, or by 
the hands of friends or acquaintances, or by some 
other chance opportunity. Such opportunities 
were, it is true, more numerous when the number 


of travellers was greater; but this led to no per- | 


manent development of the idea. Such statistics 
as are preserved seem to show that the transmis- 
sion of private letters continued slow, irregular, 
and uncertain: see p. 383. 

It is probably true that a larger number of 
private letters has been preserved of the Imperial 
period than of an earlier time; but this is due to 
the naturally more nearly complete destruction of 
the memorials of the older period in the longer 
lapse of time, especially inasmuch as private let- 
ters were written for. the most part on perish- 
able materials, which survive nowhere and in no 
climate except in Egypt. 

Only in one respect was there any real develop- 
ment of epistolary communication between private 
individuals under the Roman Empire; and this 
development was not so much in the frequency of 
letter-writing as in the purpose and character of 
letters written by private individuals. The Chris- 
tians developed the letter into new forms, applied 
it to new uses, and placed it on a much higher 
plane than it had ever before stood upon. In their 
hands communication by letter became one of the 
most important, if not the most important, of all 
agencies for consolidating and maintaining the 
sense of unity among the scattered members of the 
one universal Church. The scattered congregations 
had for centuries no real unifying and directing 
centre of life: Jerusalem had been in some degree 
such a centre at first; but whether or not it could 
otherwise have maintained that authoritative 
position, all chance of its continuing to be the 
head and centre of the universal Church disap- 
peared with its siege and capture by Titus and the 
changes that were forced on by that event; and 
no other city took, or could take, its place for 
several centuries. The unity of the separate and 
equal congregations was kept alive by travel and 
by correspondence. By such means the congrega- 
tions expressed their mutual affection and sym- 
pathy and sense of brotherhood, asked counsel of 
one wother, gave advice with loving freedom and 
plain speaking to one another, imparted mutual 
comfort and encouragement, and generally ex- 
pressed their sense of their common life. Thus 
arose a new category of Epistles. 

Deissmann, following older scholars, has rightly 
and clearly distinguished the two older categories, 
the true letter—written by friend to friend or to 
friends, springing from the momentary occasion, 
intended only for the eye of the person or persons 
to whom it is addressed—and the literary epistle— 
written with an eye to the public, and studied with 
careful literary art. But he has erred in trying to 
reduce all the letters of the NT to one or other of 
these categories. Though he shows some vague 
sense of the insufficiency of the two older cate- 
gories, yet he has not seen with sufficient clear- 
ness, nor stated with sufficient precision, that in the 
new conditions a new category had been developed— 
the general letter addressed to a whole class of per- 
sons or to the entire Church of Christ. Letters of 
this class are true letters, in the sense that they 
spring from the heart of the writer and speak 
direct to the heart of the readers; that they rise 
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out of the actual situation in which the writcr 
conceives the readers to be placed; that they ex- 
press the writer’s keen and living sympathy with 
and participation in the fortunes of the whole class 
of persons addressed ; that they are not affected by 
any thought of publication for a wider public than 
the persons immediately addressed. On the other 
hand, the letters of this class express general prin- 
ciples of life and conduct, religion and ethics, 
applicable to a wider range of circumstances than 
those which have called forth the special letter; 
and the letters appeal as emphatically ‘and inti- 
mately to all Christians in all time as they did to 
those addressed in the first instance. Such letters 
have a certain analogy to the edicts and rescripts 
by which Roman law grew, documents arising out 
of special circumstances but treating them on gene- 
ral principles. As expressing general truths and 
universal principles, those letters must have been 
the result of long and careful thought, though the 
final expression was often hasty and called forth by 
some special occasion. This more studied character 
differentiates them from the mere hasty unstudied 
expression of personal affection and interest.* 

Those general letters of the Christians express 
and embody the growth in the law of the Church 
and in its common life and constitution. They 
originated in the circumstances of the Church. 
The letter of the Council at Jerusalem (Ac 15%) 
arose out of a special occasion, and was the reply 
to a question addressed from Syria to the central 
Church and its leaders; the reply was addressed 
to the Churches of the province of Syria and 
Cilicia, headed by the Church of the capital of 
that province; but it was forthwith treated as 
applicable equally to other Christians, and was 
communicated as authoritative by Paul and Silas 
to the Churches of the province Galatia (Ac 16+). 

The peculiar relation of headship and fatherhood 
in which St. Paul stood to the Churches which he 
had founded, developed still further this category of 
letters, as is well shown in the article on EPISTLES, 
vol. i. p. 730. A still further development towards 
general philosophico-legal statement of religious 
dogma is apparent on the one hand in Romans, 
addressed to a Church which he had not founded, 
and on the other hand in the Pastoral Epistles, 
addressed to friends and pupils of his own, partly 
in their capacity of personal friends,—such portions 
of the letters being of the most intimate, incidental, 
and unstudied character,—but far more in their 
official capacity as heads and overseers of a group 
of Churches—such parts of the letters being really 
intended more for the guidance of the congrega- 
tions than of the nominal addressees, and being, 
undoubtedly, to a considerable extent merely con- 
firmatory of the directions and instructions already 
given to the congregations by Timothy and ‘litus. 
The double character of these Epistles is a strong 
proof of their authenticity. Such a mixture of 
character could only spring from the intimate 
friend and leader, whose interest in the work 
which his two subordinates are doing is at times 
lost in the personal relation. 

The Catholic Epistles represent a further stage 
of this development. First Peter is addressed to 
a very wide yet carefully defined body of Churches 
in view of a serious trial to which they are about 
to be exposed. Second Peter, James, and First 
John are quite indefinite in their address to all 
Christians. But all of them are separated by a 
broad and deep division from the literary epistle 
written for the public eye: they are informed and 
inspired with the intense personal affection which 
the writers felt for every individual of the thou- 


*See EPISTLE, Mtge een Deissmann, Biblical Stud ier (an im- 
pow edition of his Bibelstudien and Neue Bibelstudien), also 
is article on ‘ Epistolary Literature’ in Encycl. Bibi. il. p. 1828. 
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sands whom they addressed. A serious study of 
all the NT and early Christian Epistles from this 
point of view is much needed, and would bring 
out in strong relief their real, human, individual 
and authentic character. The seven letters to the 
seven Churches contained in Rev 1-3 are full of 
touches special to the individual Churches, many 
of which have hardly been observed in modern 
times, but which show close personal knowledge of 
the cities on the part of the writer; and yet they 
are written on a uniform plan, which gives them 
a certain: literary type to a degree and of a kind 
differing from any of the other letters. They 
stand by themselves, written in the inspiration of 
one single occasion, which expressed itself suit- 
ably to the individual circumstances of each of the 
seven Churches, yet conformed to certain general 
lines. 

This remarkable development, in which law, 
statesmanship, ethics, and religion meet in and 
transform the simple letter, was the work of St. 
Yaul more than of any other. But it was not due 
to him alone, nor initiated by him. It began be- 
fore him and continued after him. It sprang from 
the nature of the Church and the circumstances 
of the time. The Church was Imperial, the King- 
dom of God, and its leaders felt that their letters 
expressed the will of God. They issued their truly 
Imperial rescripts: ‘it seemed good to the Holy 
Spirit and to us’ is a bold and regal expression in 
the first Christian letter. 

Christian letters in the next two or three cen- 
turies were often inspired by something of the 
same spirit. Congregation spoke boldly and 
authoritatively to congregation, as each was moved 
by the Spirit to write: the letter partook of the 
nature of an Imperial rescript, yet it was merely 
the expression of the intense interest taken by 
equal in equal, and brother in brother. ‘The whole 
series of such letters is indicative of the strong 
interest of all individuals in the government of 
the entire body ; and they form one of the loftiest 
and noblest embodiments of a high tone of feel- 
ing common to a very large number of ordinary, 
commonplace, undistinguished human beings. 

Such a development of the letter in that widely 
scattered body of the Church was possible only 
through the greatly increased facilities for travel 
and intercourse. The Church showed its marvel- 
lous intuition and governing capacity by seizing 
this opportunity. In this, as in many other ways, 
it made itself really a rival to the Imperial adminis- 
tration. It did, and did better, what the Imperial 
policy was trying to do. 

The bishop, as the representative of the congre- 
gation in its relations to other congregations, was 
charged with the maintenance of correspondence, 
just as he was charged above other members with 
the exercise of hospitality to Christian visitors. 
The letter which he wrote might be regarded either 
as emanating from the congregation or as his 
personal letter. The letter of Clement to the 
Corinthians is expressed as really the letter of the 
Roman Church to the Corinthian Church. It is 
the present writer’s belief that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was the letter of the Church in Cesarea, 
and mainly of Philip as leader of that Church. 

In the absence of a proper postal system, special 
messengers had to be found to carry these letters. 
‘These messengers may be assumed to have been, 
from the beginning, always Christians: such were 
Epaphroditus, Tychicus, Titus, Phoebe, and many 
others. 

Dr. Hort, in the Appendix to his posthumous 
Commentary on First Peter, has shown that such 
a messenger carried that Epistle from Rome to 
the Churches of Asia Minor, sailing to Amastris, 
where he landejd and went across Pontus into North 
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Galatia, Cappadocia, South Galatia, Asia, and 
finally Bithynia. 


Lrrgratore.—Friedlinder, Darstellungen aus der Sitten- 
geschichte der rim. Kaixerzeit, ii.5 ch. i., is excellent, though 
we have fuund ourselves obliged often to differ from his views. 
Miss Caroline Skeel has published a useful little work, Travel 
in the First Century. Most useful and fundamental is Parthey 
acd Pinder's edition of the /tineraria. Compare Bergier, 
Histoire des grands Chemina del Empire rom. ; Berger, Die 
Heeratrassen des rom, Reichs. On the Imperia: Post, see 
Hudemann, Geschichte des rim. Posticesena; Rittershain, Die 
Reichspost der rom. Kuiser, Berlin, 188; de Rothschild, 
lfimvire de la Poste aux Lettres, Paris, 1873; Hirschfeld, 
Rom. Verwullungsgeschichte, p. 9Sff.; Marquardt, J06m. 
Staalsrervwaltung, i. p. 558 ff.; Mommsen, Rom. Staatsrecht, 
ii. p. 997 ff., 11.8 p. 1029 ff.; Stephan, Das Verkehrewesen im 
Alterthum, is quoted by Friedlander from Kaumer’s //istor. 
Tanchenb. 1868, p. 120. Cf. Breusing, Die Nuutik der Alten, 
Iso6; Vars, L’ Art Nautique, 1887. Many other buoks are 
incidentally referred to in the preceding pages. 
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i. French. 
fi. Italian. 
fii. Spanish. 
iv. Portujrnese, 
v. German, 
vi. Dutch. 
vil. Danish (and Norwegian) 
vill. Swedish. 
ix. Hungarian, 
x. Bohernian. 
xi. Polish. 
xii. Russian. 
xiii. Modern Greek. 


i. FRENCH VERSIONS.—The earliest reference ta 
the lingua Romana rustica, in connexion with 
France, comes to us in the 7th cent.. when Mum- 
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molinus was elected bishop of Noyon because he 
could speak both German and Romance ; but the 
oldest written French is found in detached words 
written in the 8th cent. as glosses on a Latin 
Bible, inserted to explain the meaning of the 
Latin words. These are the well-known Reichenau 
and Cassel glosses. The 9th cent. gives us, in the 
Strassburg oaths of 842, the first continuous 
French. Earlier in the same century, in 813, it 
had been ordered at the Synod of Tours that the 
Latin homilies were to be translated in linguam 
Romanam rusticam aut Theotiscam. This does not, 
however, imply more than an oral translation ; but 
it is significant of the widening breach between 
the language of the common peuple and the Latin 
of the clergy—a breach which had no doubt been 
widened unnaturally by Charlemagne’s efforts to 
prevent the deterioration of written Latin. By 
the next century, the 10th, we find the great broad 
division appearing, into the lungue dow of the 
centre and north of France, and the langue d’oc of 
the south. By the end of the 11th cent. the first 
of these was marked off into at least four dialects : 
Norman in the N.W. (and in England), Picard in 
ie N.E., Burgundian in the east, and French in the 
le de France. This last gradually became supreme 
as the literary dialect, owing to the widening poli- 
tical supremacy of the lords of France, with Paris 
as their capital, and by the 14th cent. its supre- 
macy was complete. In the south, the langue 
d’oc attained its chief literary importance in the 
12th and 13th cents., and after the defeat of the 
south in the Albi war in 1272 it was 
supplanted for literary p by the northern 
French, on which, however, it exercised a con- 
siderable influence. 

1. The earliest MSS of a French version of any 

rt of the Bible which have come down to us 

long to the 12th century. These contain the 
Psalter, the Books of Kings, the Apocalypse, and 
five chapters of St. John’s 1. but the last 
are, in the earliest MSS, in the Norman dialect ; 
the last is in Provencal, and was probably copied 
at Limoges. 

(2) Two MSS of the Psalter, the so-called 
Eadwin Psalter in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and a Paris MS of the 12th or 13th 
cent. (Fonds lat. 8846), translate Jerome’s Psalter- 
tum Hebraicum, t.e. his rendering of the Psalter 
from the Hebrew. In the Cambridge MS, which 
was written by Eadwin at or near Canterbury about 
1120, the French is an interlinear gloss written 
over the Hebrew in a triple Psalter. The Paris 
MS, which contains only Ps 1-98°, has a Latin 
text which probably represents a revision made 
in Normandy at Bec under Lanfranc’s influence. 
These Psalters were edited by Michel at Paris in 
1876. Besides the Psalterium Hebraicum of 
Jerome, his Psaltersum Gallicum, or Latin trans- 
lation based on the Hexaplar text, was used as the 
version which underlies another group of early 
French Psalters. The most important MS of this 

roup is that written at Montebourg in Normandy 
before the year 1200. This is now in the Bodleian 
Library (MS Bodl. Douce 320), and was edited by 
Michel at Oxford in 1860. It is written in the 
Norman dialect. Several other MSS belonging to 
this family are known, three of which are con- 
nected with England, viz. a Cotton MS (Brit. 
Mus. Nero C. iv.) of the end of the 12th cent. 
written at Shaftesbury ; an Arundel MS 230 of the 
same date with an eee calendar; and a 14th 
cent. MS also in the British Museum (MS Harl. 
1770) from Kirkham in Yorkshire. In the Arundel 
MS the interlinear French gloss is put word for word 
over the corresponding Latin. Two other MSS of 
this family are Bibl. Nat. Fonds lat. 768, of the 
early 13th cent., and a Munich MS 16 of the 14th 
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century. This version of the Psalter, of which the 
Arundel MS is pos the most ancient repre- 
sentative, and of which Berger mentions nearl 
a hundred MSS, was the basis of all the Frenc 
translations of the Psalter down to the edition of 
Olivetan. Between this and the version based on 
J promes ert Psalter ae ee ey ee of 
glossary or o mar.’ e underlyi atin is 
of course different, but the French in both is the 
Norman dialect, resembling that of the Oxford 
MS of the Chanson de Roland of the latter half 
of the 12th century. 

(5) The version of the Books of Kings is found in 
several MSS, the most important and the oldest of 
which is a Mazarin MS 70 of about the year 1170. 
Another MS mentioned by Berger is in the Arsenal 
Library at Paris, No. 5211, and to these P. Meyer 
(Romania, xvii. 126) adds Bibl. Nat. 6447, and in 
the same library Nouv. acg. fr. 1404. The version 
is not literal, but has many glosses, and is in 
versified. It is a translation of a text of the 
Vulgate not unlike the revision of Alcuin, written 
in Anglo-Norman, and not, as Leroux de Lincy 
thought, in the dialect of the [le de France. 

(c) The Apocalypse is preserved in ‘ pure Norman 
of the 12th cent.’ in an early 13th cent. MS (Bibl. 
Nat. fr. 403); in a slightly different version in Bibl. 
Nat. MS /r. 13096 (A.D. 1313); and in the dialect 
of the [le de France in Bibl. Nat. MS 1036. The 
version, originally one and the same, has been re- 
produced in more than eighty MSS and in various 
dialects. There is also an early 13th cent. version 
of 1 and 2 Mac., of which there have been several 
editions, in a dialect which has been the subject of 
much ge abe 

(2) The five c aptere of St. John are found in a 
MS SY 7 from the end of the 12th cent. in the 
British Museum (MS Harl. 2928), and are the 
earliest representative of the Bible in the dialect 
of southern France. 

2. About the same date we meet with several 
references to the existence of partial translations of 
the Bible in the south and east of France in con- 
nexion with the Waldenses, or followers of Peter 
Waldus of Lyons, and the natives of the Vaud. 
Thus Walter Mapes, who was himself present at the 
Lateran Council of 1179, tells how certain Walden- 
ses librum domino pap@ presentaverunt lingua 
conscriptum Gallia in quo textus et glossa psalterts 
eco mgue legis utriusque librorum contine- 

atur. Again, Stephen of Bourbon, writing soon 
after 1225, says that a man named Waldas, & 
native of Lyons, arranged with two priests to 
translate the Gospels for him, and that besides 
this they also translated ‘several books of the 
Bible.’ Again, a Bull of Innocent m., dated 12th 
July 1199, refers to the translation into French of 
the Gospels, St. Paul, the Psalter, the moralia on 
Job, and other books, and bids the bishop and 
Chapter of Metz make inquiries about them. The 
moralia Leroux de Lincy edited with the Books 
of Kings from a late 12th cent. MS (Bibl. Nat. jr. 
24764) in a dialect which he thought to be Bur- 
gundian, but which P. Meyer says belongs to the 
neighbourhood of Litge. The MSS connected 
with Provence and Vaud have been made the 
subject of two monographs by Berger in Romania, 
xvili. 353 ff. and xix. 506 ff. The MSS themselves 
belong to a later date than the references just 
minentioned, but probably the version goes back 
to the religious movements in the 12th and early 
13th centuries—movements of which an important 
feature was a study of the Bible ; and the text they 
contain has close affinities with one which circu- 
lated in the districts mentioned, in the 13th cen- 
tury. Amongst the Latin MSS of the Bible we find 
& group with a peculiar mixed text, quite local] 
in its distribution, containing only the NT, and 
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marked by curious divisions of the text. They 
‘present a recension quite peculiar, which cannot 
be confounded with any other family of text, and 
which can confidently be called Languedoc.’ It 
is important to remember that these Latin MSS 
belong to the beginning of the 13th century. Now, 
the earliest of the Provencal MSS is in the library 
at Lyons, and is dated by P. Meyer in the third 
uarter of the 13th century. This translation is 
don the local Latin text just mentioned (as in 
the long interpolation found in a few Latin MSS at 
Mt 20°), and that a glossed text in which the Latin 
was written above the Provencal. Another Pro- 
vencal MS (Bibl. Nat. MS fr. 2425) is not earlier 
than the beginning of the 14th cent., and Meyer 
regards the version as not much older, while its 
linguistic peculiarities indicate an origin in the 
south or south-east of Provence. The translation 
is more free than that found in the Lyons MS, but 
is not independent of that MS, with which it 
in some misreadings or misrenderings of the Latin. 
The two MSS exhibit ‘the greatest differences, 
and striking resemblances.’ hus, in St. Mark 
the texts differ widely, in St. John the resem- 
blances and differences are both great; on the 
other hand, in the Epistle of St. James and those 
of St. Paul the text seems to be the same. A 
third MS (Bibl. Nat. MS fr. 6261) of the Provencal 
belongs to the 15th century. The version is ‘free, 
often abridged, sometimes paraphrased or accom- 
panied by glosses.’ The Latin text on which the 
translation rests is ‘that which was in use through- 
out France from the 9th to the middle of the 13th 
cent.,’ and there is hardly any trace of the local 
Languedoc readings already mentioned. There 
are other indications that the translation is earlier 
than the end, and perhaps than the middle, of the 
13th century. In nia, xviii. 430, Meyer men- 
tions another fragment of the 14th cent. containin 
the same translation, on the whole, as that foun 
in the MS just mentioned —a translation inde- 
pendent of that in the first two MSS, and bearing 
marks of having its origin among the sect of the 
Cathari. Another Provencal of the 15th cent. 
(Bibl. Nat. MS fr. 2426) contains the historical 
books of the OT. This translation was made not 
from the Latin, but from the French. Berger thus 
sums up (Romania, xix. 559-561) the history of the 
Provencal Bible: ‘The first Provencal translation 
comes to us from Limoges. It consista of five 
chapters of St. John. The MS which contains it 
was copied in the 12th cent., perhaps in the Abbey 
of St. Martial. There is no reason to think that 
it is a fragment of a more complete translation, for 
it is a liturgical section. About one hundred years 
after, in the south of Languedoc, and very probably 
in the department of Aude, an interlinear version 
of the was made over the text then used in 
that district. This version, preserved for us in 
the Lyons MS, was the official translation of the 
Cathari, and undoubtedly exercised a great influ- 
ence in the south. It is difficult to believe that 
the Vaud version and the second Provencal version 
(MS fr. 2425) have not been, to some extent, influ- 
enced by it.... Finally, in the 15th cent., beyond 
a doubt, the Provencal Bible was completed by a 
translation of the historical books of the OT. ... 
This new sacred history was not derived from the 
Latin, but from a French compilation, a composite 
work due to several translators.’ 

3. Another group of MSS contains a text cer- 
tainly used by the inhabitants of the Vaud, but 
there is nothing at all to prove that the translation 
was their work. Five of these MSS have been 
carefully examined by Berger. The oldest is the 
Carpentras MS, No. 22, in the Municipal Library, 
which dates from the 14th cent., and contains, 
besides the NT, the Sapiential books. Another 


MS closely allied to the preceding is a Dublin 
MS, dated 1522, which ‘would seem to be a re- 
production of the MS of Carpentras,’ only that 
it contains eight chapters of Ecclesiasticus not 
found in the latter. Two other MSS, one at 
Grenoble and another at Cambridge, are closely 
related. The first is particularly interesting 
because of a liturgical point, implying a con- 
nexion with Bohemia; and both have a curious 
translation of the latter part of the Acts derived 
from an Italian version. The last MS of this 
family, at Ziirich, belongs to the 16th cent., and 
has been influenced by the text of Erasmus. 

Of the relation of this group to the Provencal, 
Berger writes (Rumania, xviii. 405) that ‘it is not 
possible to give a decided answer. There are in- 
numerable differences of all kinds between the two 
families, and the most important perhaps is that 
their Latin text is not absolutely the same... . 
It is not impossible that the relation of the Vaud 
and Provencal texts may be thus explained. After 
the first edition [t.e. of the Provencal text), repre- 
sented by the Lyons MS, a redaction of the inter- 
linear Provencal text might have been made into 
more modern language, and one which the trans- 
lator believed to be more in accord with the Latin. 
Into this work variants of every kind, even of the 
Latin text, might have found their way.’ 

Of the OT, the only part which has found a place 
in these MSS is that which includes the Sapiential 
books, and that probably has a different origin 
from the NT. The version is based on the Latin, 
corresponding exactly with the revision made at 
Paris at the eee of the 13th cent., and ‘con- 
tains none of the peculiarities of the southern texts 
of the end of the 13th cent., of which the Vaud 
NT seems to be the translation.’ 

4. All these translations with which we have so 
far been engayed were local and partial; but the 
same century which gave birth to the translations 
of Provence and Vaud also saw the origin of the 
first complete French Bible. This dates from some 
time after the year 1226, the time to which Roger 
Bacon assigns the Paris revision of the A nae 
the chapter divisions of which (as found in MSS 
Bibl. Nat. lat. 15185, 15467) are adopted by the 
French Bible. An inferior date is fixed by the 
second Dominican revision of the Vulgate made by 
Hugh of St. Cher about 1250. The limite of time 
within which this complete French Bible was made 
are therefore fixed pretty narrowly. The trans- 
lation was made at Paris ‘ by several translators 
working under the same guidance and using several 
Latin MSS, of which the chief was a copy of the 
Bible, corrected by the University.’ The character 
of the translations varies widely in the different 

ta of the Bible. Some books, for example 
enesis, are glossed throughout ; in the rest of the 
Pentateuch there are no glosses, in other books 
there are few. The translation also varies very 
much in merit in respect of style and accuracy. 
There are many resemblances between the Gospels 
and the Prophets. The translation of the Acts and 
Catholic Epistles is poor ; on the other hand, that 
of St. Paul’s Epistles, gs ssn Hrs Epistle to the 
Romans, is very good. Some MSS give two ver- 
sions of the Epistle to Titus. All these things indi- 
cate that the work was not that of one translator, 
but of many. 

Of the entire Bible we have only one perfect 
MS (Bibl Nat. fr. 6 and 7), which dates from the 
end of the 14th century. Another MS in the same 
library (/r. 899) is a good deal older, da -from 
about 1250; but several books are not found in it, 
and it is mutilated at the beginning and end, for 
it begins with Gn 2" and ends with 1 P 27. Of 
the first part of the Bible we have three MSS of 
the 13th and 14th cents., viz. Arsenal MS 5056 
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Brit. Mus. Harleian 616, and Cambridge MS Ee. 
3. 52. Of the second part of the Bible we have 
very many MSS. Amongst the oldest and most 
important of these, all of them belonging to the 
13th cent., are Mazarin 684, Bibl. Nat. /r. 398, 
Brussels MS A. 211, Bibl. Nat. fr. 12581. It is not, 
however, easy to distinguish between MSS of the 
second part of the French Bible and MSS of the 
second volume, the so-called Bible Historiale (which 
incorporated bodily the Bible text), unless the 
MSS are older than the date of the Bible His- 
toriale. This work was a translation into French 
of the Historia Scholastica, composed by Peter 
Comestor about 1179. It was a résumé of Bible 
history, incorporating en legends and a good 
deal of secular history. The French translation, 
or edition, was made by Guiars des Moulins, of 
Aire, in the N.E. of France, at the end of the 13th 
cent. He dealt very freely with the original, 
sometimes abridging, sometimes inserting, extracts 
of Bible text. The Bible Historiale Complétée— 
of which the oldest MS (A.D. 1312) is Brit. Mus. i. 
A. xx.—is the name given to Guiars’ work when 
accom by a translation of the actual text of 
the Bible. The smallest copies do not contain the 
text of Chron., Ezra, Neh., Job. Some add Job, 
while the so-called Grandes Bibles Historiales give 
the complete text of Chron., Ezra, and Nehemiah. 
The popularity rapidly attained by the work of 
Guiars des Moulins secured a wide circulation for 
the French translation of the Bible of which it 
incorporated so much. 

5. In the 14th cent. there are only three trans- 
lations which require to be noticed— 

(a) The first is an Anglo-Norman version made 
in England, which never had any influence in 
France. The earliest MS (Bibl. Nat. ‘ee 1) ends 
with He 13, and belongs to the first f of the 
14th century. A second MS (Brit. Mus. i. C. iii.) 
dates from the 15th cent., and contains from 
Genesis to Tobit. The translation is not a good 


one. 

(5) The second translation belonging to this 
period is the so-called Bible of king John, at whose 
command the work was begun by John of Sy in the 
diocese of Rheims. It is found in a MS (Bibl. Nat. 
fr. sal of the year 1355. Berger describes it as 
an ‘ excellent revision of the Anglo-Norman Bible,’ 

iving a text independent of the 13th cent. trans- 
n. 


o 

(c) Thirdly, we have to notice the incomplete ver- 
sion made by Raoul de Presles. This is the ‘ Bible 
of Charles V.,’ a revised text of which, containing 
the whole OT, is found in MS Bibl. Nat. fr. 158, a 
14th cent. MS. 

6. The 15th cent. is ‘the age of MSS retouched, 
and of the beginning of printed texte.’ The earliest 
printed text 1s that which appeared in Lyons in 
1477 or 1478 with the names of Jullien Macho and 
Peter Farget as editors. It reproduces the text of 
the 18th cent. Bible, but is an edition of no im- 
portance. Much more important is the edition 
printed by Verard (with no date on the title-page), 
at dates variously given as 1487 and 1496. This 
contains a text very much like that in MS /r. 159, 
and embodies a revision made by John de Rely, 
confessor of Charles VII. 

7. With the beginning of the 16th cent. we come 
to the important work of le Favre d’Etaples, 
which appeared between 1523 and 1530. The NT 
was published by Simon de Colines at Paris in 
1523, and often reprinted later. The completed 
Bible appeared at Antwerp in 1530. The OT is 
largely a new translation from the Vulgate, and 
the glosses of the Bible Historiale for the most part 
disappear from the French Bible for the first time. 
But, save where J. de Rely had given the para- 
phrase of the Bible Histortale, and not the Bible 
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text, le Feévre only ‘revised’ his predecessor’s 
work, comparing it with the Latin. The transla- 
tion is descri as ‘painfully literal,’ but the 
marginal notes with which it was accompanied 
were thought to savour of Protestantism, and in 
1546 the book was put on the Index, and many 
copies were destroyed. A few years later a revi- 
sion of the Antwerp Bible was undertaken by two 
Louvain divines in the interests of Roman Catho- 
licism, and appeared in 1550. Very few changes 
from le Févre’s version were made, but the trans- 
lation was authorized and frequently revised (in 
1608, 1621, 1647) and reprinted. 

8. The translation of Olivetan of Noyon in Picardy 
marks an epoch in the history of the French Bible. 
This, the first French Protestant version, was pub- 
lished in 1535 at Serritres near to Neufchatel, and 
is sometimes called the Bible of Serritres. It was 
frequently republished with numerous revisions in 
the successive editions. The work of Olivetan has 
been the subject of several articles by Reuss in the 
Revue de Théologie (series iii. vols. 3 and 4), in 
which his relation to preceding workers is 
examined in detail. His chief contribution was in 
the translation of the OT. This is, according to 
the estimate of Reuss, not only a work of erudition 
and merit, but a real chef d’euvre. He had the 
Antwerp Bible before him, but generally the 
changes are so numerous that it would be hard to 

rove his use of it. There is no doubt that we 

ave in the OT a new translation in which he 
sought faithfully to reproduce the original. Simon 
asserts that Olivetan had little or no Greek or 
Hebrew knowledge, and Pétavel that he was 
really dependent on Pagninus’ Latin version of 
the Hebrew; but Graf says his marginal notes 
show that he does not follow Pagninus slavishly, 
but himself consulted and studied the Hebrew. 
In the Psalter, Olivetan translated from the 
Hebrew, whereas le Févre’s version, in the 
Antwerp Bible, was based, like nearly all the 
mediseval French Psalters, on the Gallican Psalter 
of Jerome, which, as we have seen, represented a 
Hexaplar text. In the Apocrypha (Revue de Théo- 
logie, iii. 4. 14) he did not himself make a new 
translation, but ‘confined himself to reproducing, 
with very slight and superficial corrections, the 
translation printed at Antwerp.’ The marginal 
notes show the amount of work he himself did, 
sometimes explaining the Hebrew, in other places 
substituting one French word for another. These 
notes show that the Greek has been used in some 
cases, while elsewhere it has been quite neglected. 
The NT is substantially the same as that printed 
in the 1523 edition of le Févre, but there are 
changes probably due to the use of the fourth 
edition of Erasmus (1527), in which the Greek text, 
a Latin translation of it, and the Vulgate are 
placed side by side. That he has carefully used 
the Greek is seen by the care with which he marks 
the words in le Févre’s version which are not in 
the Greek. These he prints in small t Reuss 
regards his work, judged by the standard of that 
time, as indicating an ‘ erudition really prodigious.’ 
It has been often asserted that Calvin collaborated 
with Olivetan in this work, but there is no proof 
of any association with Olivetan in the original 
translation, or in any revision before 1545. Before 
this latter date many editions had appeared,— 
including an anonymous one under the name of 
Belisem de Belimakom (i.e. ‘no name from no- 
where’),—and many changes had been made. 

The first really important revision was that pub- 
lished at Geneva in 1588, which checked for a while 
the changes which had been introduced from time 
to time into Olivetan’s version, and it is important 
not because of the changes made by the Geneva 
revisers, but because the edition became official 
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Of the Geneva translation there were very many 
editions in the 17th and 18th cents. which had a 
wide circulation. The work of Martin (NT in 
1696, Bible in 1707) and Roques’ revision of it 
(1736) are comparatively unimportant. 

A more complete and important revision of 
Olivetan’s work was carried out by Osterwald, 
who published a Bible at Amsterdam in 1724. 
This was followed in 1744 by a much more 
thorough revision, which regarded mainly the 
French idiom and the exegetical views of the time. 
It is clearer than Martin, and bears the marks of 
careful work, but as a translation is heavy in 
style. Another Geneva edition of some import- 
ance appeared in 1802-1805, and in 1822 a revised 
edition of Osterwald was published by the Bible 
Societies of Lausanne and Neufchatel, which in 
turn was revised more than once later. In 1834 a 
committee was formed at Paris to make a good 
translation, and they proposed ‘to combine Martin 
and Osterwald, keeping the exactness of the one 
and the clearness of the other.’ As a result, a 
NT was published in 1842 at the expense of the 
S.P.C.K., and this was followed by the OT in 
1849. But the Bible of Osterwald was still the 
most popular, and feeling was so strong that in 
1863 a disruption of the Bible Societies in France 
was the result, the majority wishing to circulate 
other texts, while a minority was anxious to adhere 
to Osterwald. 

9. Leaving, at this point, the history of Olivetan’s 
version, we must go back chronologically to men- 
tion the French translation made by Castalion of 
Geneva, on which he had been at work since 1544, 
and which he published in 1555. This translation 
was made, not from his Latin version published in 
1551, but from the Hebrew and Greek. His chief 
aim was to produce a work intelligible to the 
common people; and to effect his object he did 
not hesitate, if necessary, to coin a word. The 
style is brief, nervous, and often effective, but 
the expressions chosen are sometimes undignifi 
While ite language was strongly censured by some 
when it appeared, as by Henry Biepien and the 
Genevan professors, it has been more highly valued 
by later Protestants as ‘the first translation truly 

rench and truly modern.’ 

10. It is not necessary to delay over the man 
Catholic versions of the 17th cent., connected wit 
the names of Corbin (1643), Marolles (1649, etc.), 
Amelote (1666), Bouhours (1697), which were all 
based, more or less, on the Vulgate, and are chiefly 
interesting as showing the existence of a need 
among the French Catholics. 

The only one of lasting importance is the work 
of the Port Royalists, which 1s associated with the 
names of Antony and Louis Isaac le Maistre. 
The last named is better known as de Sacy. The 
translation of the NT from the Vulgate was begun 
by Antony le Maistre before 1657, and revised 
and completed Oy Louis le Maistre, who used the 
original Greek. ‘The whole was revised by Arnauld 
and others, with the help of the ancient Versions 
and Patristic commentaries. The translation was 
finally authorized, and the NT appeared at Mons 
in 1667. The OT translation was the work of de 
Sacy himself dari his imprisonment in the 
Bastille ; but the publication was authorized only 
if notes were added to the translation. This was 
done, and the result was that the publication 
begun in 1672 was only completed in 30 volumes, 
the last of which appeared in 1695. ‘The transla- 
tion made from the Vulgate is not always literal 
enough : it pays more attention to clearness and 
elegance than to faithfulness. Of all the French 
versions, it is the purest from the point of view of 
the languaye, and the best written.’ It has been 
often reprinted with and without notes, and during 


the last century it was circulated even by the 
Bible Societies. 

11. Numberless translations of the whole or part 
of the Bible have been published both by Roman 
Catholics and Protestants during the last century, 
which need not detain us. It is only n 
in conclusion to notice the translation of the N 
rary by Oltramare in 1872 and that of the 

T by Segond in 1874. These were combined in 
an edition published by the French Bible Society 
in 1882. Segond completed his translation of the 
whole Bible by publishing a NT in 1880, which, 
though not so good as Oltramare’s version of the 
NT, has been circulated widely by the English 
and French Bible Societies. In 1900 the French 
Bible Society again published the OT of Segond, 
and the NT version of Oltramare. 


LirgraTurE.—S. Berger, La Bible Francaise au moyen age, 
Paris, 1884, ‘Les Bibles Provencals,’ etc., in Romani, wo 
xviii. and xix.; E. Mangenot, art. ‘Frangaises Versions de la 
Bible’ in Vigouroux’s Dict tionnaire de la Bible; le Long, 
Bibliotheca Sacra; E. Reuss, numerous articles in the Strass- 
burg Revue de Théologie; Douen, Histoire de la Sociédé Bib- 
ligue Protestante; Herzog, RE 3 iii. 127 ff. 


ii. ITALIAN VERSIONS.—1. None of the MSS o1 
the Italian Bible which have survived probably 
belong to an earlier date than the 14th cent.; but 
the evidence they afford as to the text from which 
they are derived enables us to refer the origin 
of the translation to the middle or second half of 
the preceding century. It is not likely that the 
whole Bible was translated as early as this. That 

art is earlier than the 14th cent. 1s clear from the 

ifferences between the text of the Italian version 
and the Latin texts of the 14th and 15th cents., 
and its frequent agreement (e.g. at Ex 34”, Nu 3®) 
with the Pecos local readings of earlier Latin 
MSS circulating in Northern Italy. An early date 
is also indicated by other evidence furnished by 
some of the MSS. Thus the order of the books, 
and the divisions of the text found in two Paris 
MSS, and another at Siena, agree with those of 
Latin MSS prior to the 13th century. Other facta 

reclude the obvious suggestion that the resem- 

lance is due to the use of the early Latin MSS 
by a 14th cent. translator. The beginnings of the 
version are to be traced to the ‘religious and 
literary influence of France,’ and it has many 
points in common with the early French MSS, 
more particularly those connected with Provence 
and the valleys of the Vaud. These resemblances 
occur throughout the whole Bible. Thus the 
Italian Psalter is in close agreement with one 
of the earliest French Psalters. Of the Gospels, 
ayain, M. Berger writes: ‘The Italian cones 
stand in so close a relationship to the different 
vencal texts that we have to look to each of them 
in turn for parallels to the peculiarities of our 
version.’ * he Provencal text to which the 
Italian is related is an early form of that text. 
The same is true of the rest of the Italian version 
of the NT, but there are indications that it 
belongs to a somewhat later date. One of the 
most striking illustrations of the relationship 
between the Italian and Provencal texts is to 
be found in Jn 1}, where ‘In the beginning was 
the Word’ is rendered by the Italian version ‘In 
the beginning was the Son of God.’ This is found 
also in Provencal MSS, and other versions con- 
nected with them. Another parallel between the 
Italian and Provenral is found in the famous 
Pp e 1 Jn &" 8, 

Probably in Italy, as elsewhere, only single 
books or sections of the Bible were first trans- 
lated ; and those the books must in use for devo- 


* Romania, xxili. 386. In this article the late M. Berger 
gives a very careful account of the carly Italian Bible, and 
many facts have been taken from it. 
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tional purposes, or for edification, such as the 
Gospels, the Psalms, and the Sapiential books of 
the OT, and more particularly the Book of Pro- 
verbs. Thus the earliest MS of the version which 
is assigned doubtfully to the 13th cent., a MS in 
the library of St. Mark at Venice (Cl. i. téal. 80), 
is a translation only of the Gospels and Epistles of 
the Sundays according to the Roman year. Other 
MSS of the Gospels consist of extracts, making a 
harmony of the Four Gospels, beginning some- 
times with one, sometimes with another, this 
harmony being often phrastic. Others give 
a complete text of the Gospels; and of these com- 
plete MSS Berger enumerates six of the 14th and 
15th centuries. 

2. To those parts of the Bible which have been 
mentioned, translations of the rest were subse- 
quently added, the OT eg the most part the 
latest to be dealt with. e completion of the 
translation was probably the work of the Domini- 
cans of the 14th cent.; but complete Bibles, owing 
to their expense, were rare. elsewhere, the 
historical books of the OT were at first para- 
phrased rather than translated, on the plan of the 
Historia Scholastica or the French Bible Historiale 
modelled on it. In this form we find » good deal 
of the OT in a Siena MS (L. v. 5) of the 14th cen- 
tury. Another Siena MS (F. iii. 4) is ‘our best MS’ 
of the OT, the whole of which it contains. This 
last MS dates from the 14th or 15th cent., and 
is interesting for the old order in which the books 
of the Bible are found, and the old system of divi- 
sions of the text. Other noteworthy MSS are two 
belonging to the Riccardi Library in Florence, one 
of which (MS 1250) is a 15th cent. MS of the whole 
NT; the other (MS 1252) is a 14th cent. MS of 
the second half of the Bible from Ecclesiasticus 
to Revelation. The first half of the Bible, Genesis 
to Ps 14, is found in a Laurentian MS (Ashb. 1102) 
of the year 1466; while a Paris MS (t¢al. 3 and 4) 
of the year 1472 contains the second and third 
volumes of a Bible, beginning with Ezra. The 
only complete MS of the whole Bible which has 
come down to us is also in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris (MS, téal. 1 and 2). This dates 
from the end of the 15th cent., and with the other 
Paris MS came from the library of the kings of 
a and no doubt representa a version made 

ere. 

3. The MSS, in which the version is contained 
either wholly or in part, have many of them been 

atts pr ear with een to pase Belang iu 
which they afford in regard to its gen aracter 

history i be i 


and , may be summarized as follows. 
The is, as a rule, the Tuscan dialect as 
spoken at Florence in the 14th cent.; but in some 


re in the Psalter contained in the St. Mark 
MS, séas. 57, the influence of the Venetian dialect 
is evident, and the MS of the Gospels (MS, séal. 
i. 3) in tne same library isin pure Venetian. The 
text found in both these » as might be ex- 
pected, re te a different underlying text from 
that found in the majority of MSS. 

In the Pentateuch the MSS as a rule present 
one and the same version; but one MS (Riccard. 
1655), containing Genesis only, preserves a text 
quite different from that of the other MSS, such 
as Siena MS, F. iii. 4. In the historical books we 
have two versions—one more incorrect, abounding 
in glosses and paraphrase, and therefore probably 
the earlier, found in the Siena MS (I. v. 5); the 
other more literal and exact (Siena MS, F. iii. 4, 
Paris, Bibl. Nat. s¢al. 3). In the Psalter we find 
many variants in the ones large number 
of _f SS, but these r i a only one 
original version. In the k of Proverbs, one 
of the earliest books to be translated, there are 
almest as many versions as there are MSS. Of 


the Book of Judith there are two versions—the 
one free, the other literal. For the rest of the 
OT, though there are many varianta, yet these do 
not indicate more than one translation. 

Passing to the NT, we find that most of the 
MSS of the Gospels go back to one and the same 
version. An exception must be made in respect of 
the Venetian text (Marc. MS, tal. i. 3) already 
mentioned, which stands alone. The MSS of the 
Acts vary in the glosses which they insert; and 
Minocchi traces t. redactions of the version, 
but these are not independent. The translator's 
name is given in a prologue found in some MSS 
as Domenico Cavalca, a Dominican of Pisa, who 
died in 1342. A curious fact mentioned by Berger 
(Z.c. pp. 391, 392) is that this version has been used 
in two MSS connected with the Vaud, and is the 
source of an otherwise untraced rendering of Ac 16 
onwards, found in those MSS. The process of 
Italian indebtedness to France has here been 
reversed. In St. Paul’s Epistles there is only one 
version, though it has t h more than 
one redaction. The version found in Riccard. 
1252 seems at first sight to be independent; but 
there are ressions, which it has in common 
with other , which point the other way. In 
the Catholic Epistles we find, as elsewhere, two 
translations—the one incorrect and glossed, the 
other literal. Most MSS of the a borane con- 
tain the same text, but one (Riccard. 1349) is quite 
independent, and is related to the Provencal texts. 
The most striking and sufficient proof of this is 
the rendering of the words ‘one like unto the son 
of Man’ by ‘one like the son of the Virgin,’ a 
rendering found in several versions connected with 
the south of France. 

In regard to the text of the version, Berger 
(i.c. p. 417) sums up as follows: ‘We cannot 
affirm that it was translated entire by one single 
person, or i E © same group of ators. ... 


As for the NT, it ap to have come entirely 
from one pen, and that the pen of a man who 
knew the Provencal language perfectly, and who 


had the Provencal Testament under his eye or in 
his memory. Many readings of the Latin which 
the translator adopts are those which were current 
at the beginning of the 13th cent. in Languedoc. 
Sometimes the Italian text is not a translation 
of the Latin text, but of the Provencal or Vaud 
version.’ | 

4. The name of one translator, Cavalca, has 
been already mentioned, but probably all he did 
was to revise an older text resembling those of 


southern France. Another name connected with 
the old Italian version as a tor is that of 


John of Tavelli, born in 1386, and afterwards bishop 
of Ferrara, who is said to have translated the 
version printed at Venice. An old Life of him 
ascribes a translation to him, but is indefinite as 
to the extent of the su translation ; and the 
statement as to the Venice edition is disproved 
by the fact that the printed version is contained 
in 14th cent. MSS, while John of Tavelli was then 
too young to have done the work ascribed to him. 
The early versions have also been assigned to 
James of Voragine, Passavanti, and others. Pas- 
savanti is himself excluded the way in which 
he speaks of the versions which existed in his 
time, and the mention of his and other names is 
probably due to the wish to assign the version to 
persons well known in connexion with the forma- 
tion of early Italian prose. 

5. Of course, in connexion with the Reformation 
movement, several translations came into exist- 
ence. The earliest is associated with the name of 
A. Brucioli, one of those who championed Floren- 
tine liberty, and suffered for so doing. His trans- 
lation was begun in 1528, and the NT was first 
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ublished by Giunti at Venice in 1530. This was 
ollowed by the Psalms in 1531, and the whole 
Bible in 1532. This complete translation (and 
also translations of the separate books) was fre- 
uently reprinted. On his title-page Brucioli 
claims that the version was made from the 
Hebrew and the Greek. He probably knew 
Hebrew ; but Simon has proved that no great 
knowledge of Hebrew is shown, and the author 
very probably relied on Pagninus’ Latin version 
for the OT, and that of Erasmus for the NT. 
His commentaries betray Protestant ideas, and 
his work was condemned and put on Paul Iv.’s 
Index of 1559, and after this it practically ceased 
to be reprinted. In 1538 a Dominican of some 
repute, named Marmochino, issued a translation 
which was in reality only a redaction of Brucioli’s 
work, bringing it more into conformity with the 
Vulgate. The 16th cent. produced many other 
translations of separate books, with and without 
commentaries, but none are of any special interest. 

6. The most important translation, which is still 
the official Bible of Italian Protestants, circulated 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society, is that 
of J. Diodati, who was born at Lucca in 1576, 
and died in 1649. Diodati was a very good scholar, 
and when only twenty-one was appointed by Beza 

rofessor of Hebrew at Geneva. His work is 
escribed as remarkable from the point of view of 
literature and of scientific acouracy. Asa rule he 
keeps close to the Vulgate, except in the Psalter, 
where the Vulgate follows the LXX. An edi- 
tion of the whole Bible was published at Geneva 
in 1607. The NT was published separately at 
Geneva in 1608 and at Amsterdam in 1665. An 
edition with commentaries appeared in 1641. A 
carefully revised edition was published by the 
oe Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
in 1854. 

7. Of Catholic translations there were fewer in 
this country than elsewhere. The prohibition, by 
Pope Pius Iv. in 1564, of the reading of the Bible in 
the vulgar tongue was not removed till 1757, when 
Benedict XIV. gave a qualified permission, and so 
for two centuries the Catholics had no need of 
a translation. ‘ The only one which need be men- 
tioned is that of Martini, archbishop of Florence, 
pone in 1776 at Turin, and circulated by the 

ritish and Foreign Bible Society in editions of 
the NT (1813) and of the OT (1821). 

8. In conclusion, it is necessary to k briefly 
of the earliest editions of the Italian Bible. One 
of these was printed by Wendelin at Venice in 
August 1471, and bears on its title-page as the 
name of the translator Nicolodi Malherbi. Berger 
says of it that ‘the text in general differs much 
from that of the MSS’; but it is really not a new 
translation, but the old version with a few changes, 
chiefly dialectical, from the Tuscan of the MSS 
to Venetian. Of the frequent later editions of 
Malherbi’s translation, one—that of 1490— is 
noteworthy if, as Carini says, the desi for its 
ornamentation were the work of Bellini and Bot- 
ticelli. Another edition, which followed immedi- 
ately in October of the same year, is that published 
by Jenson, the text of which was based partly on 

t of the MSS, partly, as in the NT and Psalter, 
on that of Malherbi’s edition. The explanation of 
this is that the printing was begun simultaneously 
at different points. Berger says of it (/.c. p. 364) 
that it is ‘faithful to the MSS, and those as a rule 
the best’; but the value of the edition is enormously 
depreciated by the fact of its being in large 
measure a reproduction of Malherbi’s work. It 
had become a bibliographical rarity, for it was 
not in great demand, and was reprinted with a 
valuable introduction by Negroni in 1882-1887 in 
ten volumes, 
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LirgraTuRE.—S. Berger, ‘La Bible Italienne au moyen “re 
in Romania, 1894, p. 358 ff. (with bibliography, and list of MS& 
appended); 8. Minocchi, art. ‘Italiennes Versions de la Bible’ 
in Vigouroux’s Dict. de la Bible; Negroni, La Bibbia 
Carini, Le Versioni della Bibbia in volgare ttaliane; le 
Bibliotheca Sacra. 


iii. SPANISH VERSIONS.—1l. The history of the 
Bible in Spain begins with Priscillian and Lucinius 
of Betica, the correspondent of Jerome (Zpp. Ixxi. 
and Ixxv.); and four centuries later the school of 
sacred paleography at Seville and afterwards at 
Toledo, from which came the Codex Toletanus and 
Codex Cavensis, might well detain us. The im- 
portance of the yen text of the vee, 
and the influence of Theodulf and the tin 
Bible of Spain beyond the border of that country, 
are other interesting subjects closely connected 
with the Spanish Bible. 

2. But our immediate object is to trace the his- 
tory of the Bible in the Spanish language. To this 
there is no allusion before the 13th cent., when 
John 1, king of Arragon, passed a royal decree in 
1233 at Tarragona, that no one, clergy or park 
was to keep in his house any translation into the 

tongue of the OT or NT. This prohibition 
ies the existence of such a t tion. A 
few years later, however, the reign of Alphonse x., 
surnamed ‘the Wise’ ee ee & period 
of literary activity, especially regard to the 
translation of ancient writings into Spanish. 
Among other works he is said to have ordered 
a translation of Jerome's text of the Bible. One 
of the most important productions of this rei 
was the commencement, at any rate, of a Historia 
General very similar in character to the Bible 
Historiale (see above, p. 405"), but in its original 
form probably more general, and containing less 
of the Bible text than the French work. The 
Historia was divided into five parts, the first of 
which corresponded roughly to the Pentateuch ; 
the second covered from the death of Moses to the 
death of David; the third the Psalter, Sapiential 
books, and some of the Prophets; of the fourth we 
do not know the contents; the fifth contained some 
of the Prophets, the Apocryphal books, and a large 
part of the NT. It is probable that the first two 
parts alone go back to the time of Alphonse x., 
and that in Spain, as elsewhere, the earliest form 
of the composition had comparatively little of the 
actual text of the Bible, though a good deal of it 
was paraphrased. Of this work we have many 
MSS of the 14th and 15th cents., some with, some 
without, the text of the Bible. It is impos- 
sible, however, to define precisely the date and 
origin of the Bible text contained in the work, 
the later MSS of which in Spain as in France no 
doubt gradually incorporated more and more of 
the tpsissima verba of the Bible. Comparatively 
little, if any, can be assigned to the date of 
Alphonse x. 

3. One almost unique feature in the history of 
the Spanish version of the Bible, as compared with 
those made in other countries, is the large pro- 
portion of early translations made from the Hebrew 
text, the work of Jewish Rabbis. The history 
of these, and of the translations made from the 
Latin, has to be recovered from an examination of 
the text of MSS contained in the Escurial and 
elsewhere, and from such other information as 
these MSS give in the way of prefaces, cade etc. 
Much has been done in this direction by Eguren 
in the work mentioned at the end of this section, 
and by Berger in a detailed comparison of the 
text of the MSS in two articles in Romania for 
1899, where a full description of a number of MSS 
and a bibliography will be found. 

Among the important MSS which contain trans- 
lations from the Hebrew may be mentioned twe 


vul 
imp 
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in the Escurial, I. j. 8 and I. j. 6. The first of 
these is a 15th cent. MS, which contains a large 
rt of the first half of the Bible, including the 
salter. This version of the Psalter is said, in a 
note prefixed to it, to be the work of Herman, a 
German, and to be made from the Hebrew. Now 
@ man of this name, known as a translator of 
Aristotle, is connected with Toledo about the year 
1240. There is no reason, then, to doubt that the 
Psalter was translated about that time by Herman. 
He probably used the Psalt. Heb. of Jerome, and so 
we find ge/ah (in Ps 51 [Eng. and Heb. 52]5) ren- 
dered by ‘always’; but the translation shows an 
independent knowledge of Hebrew, as at Ps 41? and 
417, The second MS mentioned above is assigned 
to the 14th cent., and contains the second half of 
the Bible. The Spanish used is that of the early 
14th cent., and there are many points of resem- 
blance, in respect of the text divisions, summaries, 
etc., between this MS and the Codex Toletanus, 
the Bible of Theodulf, and the Visigothic text—a 
resemblance which pointe to an early date for the 
translation. There are various other MSS con- 
taining versions from the Hebrew, e.g. Escur. 
Bibl. MS 4, and a bilingual (Lat. and Spanish) 
MS belonging to the yal Hist. Library at 
Madrid, whi ins with the Major Prophets 
and ends with 2 bees. The best known of 
these translations is the so-called Bible of the 
Duke of Alba, the MS of which is now in the 
Liria Palace at Madrid. This is described b 
Berger as an ‘unrivalled monument of Spanis 
art and science,’ ‘an enterprise unrivalled in the 
Middle Ages.’ The work was ordered in 1422 by 
Louis de Guzman, master of the order of Calatrava, 
who paid more than £3000 for it. The translation 


was carried out between 1422 and 1430 by Rabbi 
Moses (36. ‘the Expert’) of ueda, 
near Toledo. It was not a new translation, but a 


revision of older texts. 

Of versions made from the Latin Vulgate may 
be mentioned —(1) the Bible of Quiroga (Escur. 
MS 4), given by Cardinal Quiroga to Philip u. 
In this the order of the books that of the 
Vulgate ; and the Apocryphal books, not in the 
Hebrew, are translated; (2) a translation made 
for Alphonse V., king of Arragon (1416-1458). This 
a contains ave ks from ae by M to - 

pocalypse ; (3) a translation made by Martin de 
Lucena (about 1450) of the Gospels and St. Paul’s 
Epistles contained in Escur. MS 11, a@ MS now lost ; 
(4) a translation (in Escur. MS 7) of the books from 

v 7-2 Kings. 

4. The earliest printed edition of any part of the 


Spanish Bible is that of the Pentateuch printed 
at Venice in 1497, which was the work of Spanish 
Jews exiled from their native country. By far 


the most important and the best known of the 
early Spanish Bibles is the so-called Bible of 
Ferrara, which contains the whole OT except 
Lamentations, and was the work of two Portu- 
ese Jews, Pinel and Jerome de Vargas. 
t is not really a new translation, but only an 
editing of the old revision made with reference 
to the Hebrew. The translation, we are told, 
leaves much to be desired in respect of elegance 
and correctness, and is often inexact and full of 
Hebraisms. Some corrections were made in later 
editions, of which there have been v many 
between 1611 and the present day, published in 
many cases at Amsterdam. Besides the Bible of 
Ferrara, there have been many Jewish versions of 
the whole or parte of the OT: thus Plaine men- 
tions three editions of the Pentateuch at Amster- 
dam, six versions of the Psalter (between 1625 and 
A 20), & ee rig ne Song of Songs, of Ne 
‘First ophets,’ o e Hagiographa, and o 
Isaiah and ‘Varenniah. : 
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5. Translations made by Catholics in the 16th, 
17th, and early 1Sth centuries are comparatively 
unimportant. The Council of Trent prohibited 
the reading of the Bible in the vulgar tongue, and 
one of the rules of the Inquisition was stringent 
in the same direction. It was not till 1757 that 
Benedict XIV. permitted the reading of the Bible 
in the languave of the country under certain con- 
ditions; and tifteen years later, in 1782, the Spanish 
Inquisition gave similar permission. Moreover, in 
the 16th cent. at any rate the bulk of the Catholic 
theology of Spain was written not in Spanish but 
in Latin. For the most part, therefore, the efforts 
of Catholics in regard to Bible translation were 
confined to those parts of it which had a place in 
the liturgy, and several of these attempts were 
never printed. Of the Gospels, four complete or 
partial translations are recorded. The first is a 
translation of the liturgical Gospels and Epistles 
by Montesiro, which was printed at Madrid in 
1512; the second is an anonymous translation of 
the four Gospels, contained in MS Escur. I. j. 9, but 
never printed, which is not dated, but is later than 
the Complutensian Bible of 1514-1517 which it 
uses ; the third is a translation by a Benedictine, 
John de Robles, made in 1550 which is found in 
MS Escur. H. i. 4, but was never printed ; the last 
is a translation of St. Matthew and St. Luke by 
Siguenza. Of the Psalms there were several trans- 
lations, including one by Villa, a Benedictine of 
Montserrat, which was afterwards put on the 
Index; another by Cornelius Snoi, published at 
Amsterdam in 1553. The Sapiential books also 
found many translators, including the famous 
Louis of Léon, an Augustinian who translated the 
Book of Job. There was also a version of the 
A ypse by Gregory Lopez, which was published 

r his death. 

6. More important were the Protestant trans- 
lations. The earliest of these was the version of the 
Psalter by Juan de Valdes, a Lutheran, the MS of 
which is at Vienna. This was not published till 
1880. To the same translator belongs the version 
of Romans and 1 Corinthians, printed at Venice in 
1536 and 1557. The first published Spanish NT 
was the work of Francis of Enzinas, printed at 
Antwerp in 1543, and reprinted many times later. 
Another version, regarded by some as a model of 
Castilian style, was the t ation of the NT from 
the Greek, and the Psalter from the Hebrew, the 
work of Juan Perez of Pineda, who fled to Geneva 
to escape the Inquisition. The first published 
edition of the whole Bible is the Biblia del Oso, 
so called from the bear which appeared as the 
frontispiece. This was the work of Cassiodore de 
Reina, a aga arses Hellenist, and occupied 
twelve years. e OT portion was probably little 
more than a translation of the Latin version of 
Pagninus. It is regarded as a satisfactory transla- 
tion, and was published at Basle in 1567-1569. The 


edition by Cyprian de Valera (Amsterdam, 1602) 
was practically only a revision of the work of 
Cassiodore, 


7. In the period after 1782, when the Inquisition 
revoked the prohibition against reading the Bible 
in the vulgar tongue, a number of Catholic trans- 
lations Pir of the Psalms, Sapiential books, 
and Gospe Only two of these Catholic versions 
are important. The first is the work of Philip 
Scio, rwards bishop of Segovia, and was pub- 
lished at Valencia in 1791-1793. A second edition 
was published at Madrid in 1795-1797. This trans- 
lation is based on the Vulgate, and is on the 
whole ‘correct and elegant, though sometimes 
lacking in clearness and exactness, and more often 
in warmth and life.’ As the first complete version 
by a Spanish Catholic it was received with enthu- 
slasm, and went through many editions. But the 
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need of a translation based on the Hebrew and Greek 
began to be felt, and in 1807 Charles Iv. ordered 
such aone. This was the work of Felix Torres y 
Amat, afterwards bishop of Astorga, and was 
published 1823-1823. Though very successful and 
often reprinted, it did not supplant the translation 
of Scio, of which numerous editions still appear. 
There are no recent Protestant translations. The 
copies circulated in large numbers by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society are practically only 
reprints of the early Protestant translations of 
Enzinas, Cassiodore de Reina, and Cyprian de 
Valera already mentioned, and of the later Catho- 
lic versions of Scio and Torres Amat. 

8. Besides the Castilian versions of the Bible of 
which we have hitherto spoken, the translation 
into Catalan, the language of Catalonia, also 
demands attention in connexion with the history 
of the Bible in Spain. Both by language and 
by political ties the district of Catalonia was in 
the early Middle Ages closely connected with 
southern France, and we are not rised there- 
fore to find a close resemblance between the 
Catalan version and those of France. According 
to Berger (Jtomania, xix. 523), the version ‘is not 
older than the 14th cent., and was made in all 
probability by a native of Catalonia, educated at 
the University of Paris.’ Its dependence on the 
Irench version is shown by the way in which it 
reproduces the most characteristic glosses of the 
French Bible. 

The oldest MS of the version is a Marmoutier 
MS of the NT now at Paris (Bibl. Nat. Fonds esp. 
486) of the 14th century. We have also later MSS 
—(1) Bibl. Nat. Fonds esp. 2-4; (2) Bibl. Nat. Fonds 
esp. 5; (3) Brit. Mus. Egerton 1526, all of the 
15th cent., and all containing the same portions of 
the Bible,—which enable us to trace the history of 
the text to some extent. These later MSS pre- 
serve the same general text as that contained in 
the 14th cent. » but the glosses of the French 
Bible have been removed. ‘The foundation of the 
version is the same: the phrases of the 15th cent. 
MSS from end to end are modelled on those of the 
14th, and a number of characteristic expressions 
attest the original identity of the translation.’ Of 
MSS of the Psalter in this lan e Berger men- 
sions ten, and in them he distinguishes three in- 
dependent versions. One is found in Bibl. Nat. 
Fonds esp. 5, another is contained in Bibl. Nat. 
Fonds esp. 2, and Egerton 1526, and a third in 
Bibl. Nat. Fonds fr. 2434. The first, like the 
other Catalan Psalters, is based on the Gallican 
Psalter ; the second seems to rest on the Hebrew 
Psalter, but this is really not the case; the third 
representa the most ancient form of the text, and 
this last is based on a French version, for ‘all the 
peculiarities of the Catalan text are explained by 
the French, and several are only explained by it.’ 
The Sapiential books show evidence of the use of 
French and Latin as bases for translation. In the 
Book of Proverbs both French and Latin influences 
are clear, in Wisdom there is no evidence of French, 
in Sirach the two alternate. There is a similar 
want of uniformity in regard to the Prophets. 
The translation of Isaiah is made from the Vul- 

ate, but shows French influence. In Jeremiah, 

zekiel, and Daniel there is no trace of such 
influence. Nor is the underlying Latin text the 
same; for, while Isaiah and Daniel rest on the 
ordinary Paris text of the 13th cent., there is no 
sign in Jeremiah and Ezekiel of the characteristic 
readings of that text. Of the Gospels we have 
three Catalan versions—one very inexact and para- 
phrased, the others literal. o of these have 
many Poe of resemblance to the Provencal, by 
the help of which they were made, viz. those con- 
tained in the Marmoutier MS and Bibl. Nat. 


een 
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Fonds esp. 2; the third contained in a Barce- 
lona MS does not appear to have anything in 
common with the Provengal text. In regard to 
St. Paul’s Epistles, there is ‘no doubt bunt that 
the Catalan bible of the 15th cent. is dependent on 
that of the 14th, and the latter on the Bible in 
the language of France’ (langue d’ow). The 
Apocalypse was based not on the French, but on 
the Vulgate ; but in the middle of this translation 
made from the Latin we find reminiscences of the 
French. Berger sums up as follows in re to 
the NT: ‘I conclude by saying that the Catalan 
version of the NT was made at the latest in the 
14th cent. in sume places from a French text, in 
others from a Latin text very similar to those 
in use at Paris. The writer probably incorpor- 
ated into his work an earlier translation of the 
Gospels.’ 

The names of two translators are met with in 
writings on this version. The one is Boniface 
Ferrer, to whom is ascribed the translation printed 
near Valencia in 1477-1478 ; but, while the version 
belongs to the 14th cent., Ferrer lived in the 15th. 
A more important name is that of Sabruguera, 
a Dominican of the beginning of the 14th century. 
He studied at Paris about the year 1307, and this 
would agree with the character of the version, as 
indica by the MSS. Further than this, one 
MS attributes to him a version of the Psalter. 

The only early edition is that just referred to; 
but nothing of it remains except four pages of one 
copy now in the monastery of Porta Celi, near 
Valencia. A note on one of these pages preserves 
the name of Ferrer as the translator, and tells us 
the translation was made by him, with the assist- 
ance of other scholars, from the Latin. Durin 
last vant by the efforts of the British an 
Foreign Bi le iety, a version of the NT in 
Catalan was made and circulated. The first 
edition was printed in London in 1832, and later 
it was reprinted in London and Barcelona. 


LirERaTuRE.—S. Berger, ‘Nouvelles recherches sur les Bibles 
Provengales et Catalanes’ in Romania, xix. 505 ff., ‘Les Bibles 
Castillanes,’ etc., tb. xxviij. 360 ff., 508 ff. (with a bibliography 
and list of MSS, etc.); Eguren, Memoria descriptiva de los 
Codices notables, etc., Madrid, 1850; Plaine, art. ‘ oles 
Versions de la Bible’ in Vigouroux's Dictionnaire iblei; 
Boron: The Bible in Spain; Mayor, Spain, Portugal, and the 


iv. PORTUGUESE VERSIONS.—1. A 14th cent. MS 
in the Escurial (O. j. 1) contains a Portuguese 
translation of the first part of the Historia General 
of Alphonse (see p. 408°), which of course had a 
Scripture basis. This translation may have been 

e by order of king Denis (1279-1325), the 
andson of Alphonse, but it does not give the 
iteral text of the Bible. In the same cent 
we are told that king John I. (1385-1433) had a 
translation made by distinguished scholars of the 
Gospels, Acts, and St. Paul, but nothing more is 
known of it. His granddaughter Philippa, who 
died in 1497, is said to have had a translation 
made from French into Portuguese of the 7 er 
and Epistles of the Church year, and the of 
such a translation now exists at Lisbon. 

2. A 15th cent. catalogue of the library of king 
D. Duarte (1433-1438) mentions among the books 
a translation of Genesis, another of the Gospels 
and Acts, another of the Books of Solomon. From 
this we may infer that before the date of his death 
a Portuguese version of these books existed. 

3. In the same century we hear of the compila- 
tion of a Life of Christ preserved in a MS of the 
monastery of Alcobaca; and a paren uae of the 
Acts, mixed with a good deal of legend, is found 
in another MS of the same monastery. We also 
know from the writings of D. Manuel of Cenaculo, 
bishop of Beta from 1770-1802, that twenty years 
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before he wrote there was in existence a 

hrastic translation made in the 15th cent. by a 
Portugese acquainted with Hebrew. Of this he 
gives a specimen from the beginning of the Book 
of Genesis, which shows that the translation kept 
fairly close to the text of the Bible. There was 
also in a MS of Alcobaca, which has since been 
lost, a less literal translation, or rather summary, 
of OT history. Some extracts of this which have 
been preserved are said to be written in language 
of the 14th cent., more archaic than the passage 
quoted by Cenaculo. 

Most of the statements mentioned here are in- 
capable of being tested by the evidence of MSS 
containing the version, but there is nothing im- 
pos about them, and they imply that the 

ortuguese translation dates from the 14th cent., 
that at first only some parts of the Bible were 
translated, and those the parts most likely to be 
in use, and that the ae dtica was made from 
the Spanish and the French, and no doubt also 
from the Latin. 

4. It is not till the end of the 17th cent. that 
we meet with the first printed Portuguese Bible. 
This was a translation made by a native of Lisbon, 
John Ferreira d’Almeida, who went out to the 
East as a Roman Catholic missionary, and after- 
wards became a Protestant. He began with the 
NT, which, after being revised, was printed at 
Amsterdam in 1681; and a second edition appeared 
in 1712. Almeida’s work, completed only as far 
as Ezekiel, was continued by others, and gradually 
the whole Bible was published, the last part to 
appear being the Major Prophets, which was printed 
in 1751. Almeida’s version was not very popular, 
partly because it was antiquated in style, and 
partly, perhaps, from prejudice on account of his 
change of religion. 

5. In 1784 a Catholic translation by Anton 
Pereira de Figueiredo was published at Lisbon. 
This work, with notes, in twenty-three volumes, 
was based on the Vulgate, but does not follow it 
slavishly, and sometimes de from it in favour 
of the Greek. A revised edition was begun some 
years later, but not completed till 1819. 

Both of these translations have been circulated 
in Portu by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, but not in very large numbers. 


LITBRATURE.—S. Berger in Romania, xxviii. p. 648, where a full 
bibliography will be found. i 


v. GERMAN VERSIONS.—1. The oldest fragment 
of the Bible in German is to be found in a MS, 
twenty-three leaves of which are at Vienna (MS 
N. ccxxxiii.) and two at Hannover. These leaves, 
recovered from the bindings of other MSS, come 
from a MS of the 8th cent. which belonged to the 
Bavarian monastery ot Monsee, and they preserve 
fragments of a Latin and German translation of 
St. Matthew, the first of which begins at 8” and 
the last ends with 28%. The ending of the Gospel 
is followed by a Latin subscription, from which it 
is clear that only this Gospel was translated. The 
translation is unexpec good The Latin is 
closely but not slavishly followed, and there are 
few mistakes due to misunderstanding the Latin. 
The German is clear, and ‘it was the aim of the 
translator to give not only correct but good 
German,’ in a dialect which is ‘a Bavarian redac- 
tion of a Frankish or Alsatian original.’ There is 
an edition of this very early and interesting MS 
by Massmann (Vienna, 1841), and more recently 
by Hench (Strassburg, 1890). 

2. The next documentary evidence bearing on 
the Old German Bible is a translation of Tatian’s 
Harmony of the Gos contained in a St. Gall 
MS (No. 56) of the second half of the 9th cent., in 
which the Latin and German are given in parallel 
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columns. The Latin version rests on that of the 
Fulda MS of the 6th cent., and this is closel 
followed by the German, in an East Frankish 
dialect. The translation is not, as Sievers sup- 
posed, the work of a number of men, but of one, 
who perhaps received assistance from others, and 
may perhaps have used already existing transla- 
tions of the separate Gospels made by different 
translators, The style of translation is not so 
vigorous as that of the Monsee St. Matthew, but 
it is clear, and runs sae In one section there 
are peculiarities, best explained by supposing that 
there was a defect in the MS coupi was 
supplied from another source. 

3. We must leave on one side, as not properly 
belonging to our subject, such sacred poems, em- 
bodying a good deal of the Bible narrative, as the 
Arwt of Otfrid and the Heltand by an unknown 
author. Both these belong to the middle or 
second half of the 9th century. 

4. To the 10th or early 11th cent. belongs the 
work of Notker Labeo (d. 1022), a monk of St. Gall, 
who translated and commented on Job and the 
Psalter. His work on Job has been lost. That on 
the Psalter is contained in its entirety only in one 
MS (No. 21) at St. Gall, but fragments of different 
MSS of it are to be found at Munich, Basle, 
Maihingen, and elsewhere. The method adopted is 
to give each verse of the Psalms in the shortest pos- 
sible sentences, first in Latin and then in German. 
This is followed by commentary or paraphrase. 
Above the Latin words an interlinear German 
rendering is given in the St. Gall MS; but this is 
later than Notker, and is not contained in the 
fragments in other libraries. Probably Notker’s 
work was intended not for reading in the services, 
but for students in the monastery. 

5. A little later than Notker 1s to be placed the 
work of Williram, abbot of Ebersberg in Bavaria 
(d. 1085), who translated and commented on the 
Song of Songs. Of this work many MSS survive, 
showing its popularity. The Latin text of the 
Vulgate is written in the middle of the page; on 
the ieft of this comes a Latin paraphrase in leonine 
hexameters, and on the right an explanation in 
German appended to little sections of the text in 
German, which are of varying length. The German 
translation is generally very free, often too free, 
but the style is good and almost ideal. ‘Such a 
true translation was only possible because Williram 
loses himself in his text, and has te ar to re 
duce it even to the smallest details. iligram has 
absorbed the Song of Songs into his very being, 
and from his being it has welled out in purest 
German.’ 

6. The next fragments of Bible text are some 

rtions of the four Gospels recovered from the 

indings of volumes at Vienna (now Suppl. 
2559) and Munich (now ¢.g.m. 5250) attributed 
Walther (p. 456) to the 12th century. These are 
clearly copied from a MS belonging to an older, 
perhaps a much older, date. The sections are 
marked for liturgical use, both in the Latin and 
the German, and the ‘ use’ points to the diocese of 
Constance, perhaps to St. Gall. The aim of the 
translator has been to give a ‘flowing and Popul ‘ 
German version; and in this, in spite of an im- 
perfect knowledge of Latin, he has succeeded. It 
Is possible, but cannot be certainly proved, that 
the version was made for reading at church 
services. 

7. To the 12th cent. belongs a MS of the Psalter 
now at Munich (Cod. Germ. 17), which came from 
the monastery at Windbery, and is dated 1187. 
With this may be discussed another MS of the 
Psalter belonging to the same century, now at 
Vienna (MS 2682). Both these are Latin Psalters 
with interlinear German versions. In the Wind- 


» whic 
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berg Psalter the Latin is represented sometimes 
by more than one synonym, and a fuller explana- 
tion given in the margin; the German is often 
omitted, or given only in part, possibly, as Walther 
sugyesta, use the scribe d not read the 


German he was copying. The synon were 
eee added later, possibly from a MS like the 
ienna Psalter. The translation in this last 


Psalter is lees exact than that in the Windberg 
Psalter. 


8. To the next cen Walther ascribes a Ziirich 
MS (Stadtbibl. C. 55. 713) of the Gospels, which, 
like a later MS of the same family at le (A. iv. 


44), shows signs of being copied from an earlier 
MS, in which corrections bed been made, for two 
rman words are often given for one Latin. 
Walther notices the effective and impressive char- 
wa: Thebogianing of tho 4th ks, 

. The beginning of the 14th cent. marks, accord- 
ing to Walther, an epoch in the history of the 
German Bible, and in to multiply. We 
need not therefore come ond that date the 
history of se te of the whole or part of 
the Bible. e multiplication of MSS is explained 
by the desire of the Christians in Germany to 
have translations of the Bible to which they 
mens appeal in regard to matters of doctrine 
and practice, as the authority of the Pope was 
weakened by the events of the early 14th century. 
The result was that a number of independent 
translations were made, often very inexact and 

Walther enumerates altogether 203 MSS, begin- 
ning with those which have been mentioned, and 
going down to the 16th century. Of these, 10 con- 
tain the whole German Bible ; 6 others were origi- 
nally, bat are no longer, complete Bibles ; 5 contain 
the OT and8 the NT. Of the whole number no 
fewer than 128 belo 


to the 15th century. 

In connexion with all these MSS it is only 

ssible to summarize the results as given in 

ralther’s exhaustive work on the German Bible 
of the Middle Ages, and to mention one or two 
MSS of special interest or importance. The most 
important of the MSS, to which no reference has 
re been made, if importance is to be measured by 
he amount of controv of which it has been 
the occasion, is the so- Codex Teplensis. It 
is so called because it is to be found in the library 
of the Premonstratensians at Tepl in Bohemia. 
The controversy, of which it is the centre, is the 
relation, if any, between the German translation 
and the work of the Waldenses. On the one hand, 
Haupt maintained that the pre-Lutheran German 
Bible, with which this MS generally agrees, had a 
Waldensian origin ; and, on the other hand, Jostes 
denied that there was any sufficient evidence of 
this. In this discussion many other scholars be- 
sides the two already named took part. The Codex 
Teplenste contains, among other things, a ee 
treatise on the ‘7 stticke dez heiligen christlichen 
Gelauben’ (seven articles of the oly Christian 
faith) appended to a short discussion on the 
‘7 heilikheit der kirchen’ (i.¢. the sacraments), 
and it is their inclusion which sug ta to Haupt 
the Waldensian origin of the ; and, as the 
text of this MS agrees with that of the first 
printed German Bibles, he goes on to infer the 
connexion of the German Bible with the Waldenses. 
Walther (/.c. pp. 193, 194) says: ‘As a result of 
the controv between Haupt and Jostes we 
may recognize that only the treatise at the end of 
the MS, and that very probably, originated among 
the Waldenses, while the other additions may 
have come as well from a Waldensian as from a 
Catholic. At the same time, it is by no means 
certain that the man who inserted the last piece 
was aware of ita heretical origin, or was himself a 
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Waldensian.’ Other evidence is afforded by marks 
in the margin drawing attention to certuin pas- 
sages of doctrinal importance. But these marks 
do not all imply the same doctrinal views on the 
pet of the person who added them. Some are 

tholic, others Waldensian, and all in the same 
hand. These marks therefore only accord- 
ing to Walther, that the MS was and marked 
by one of the Waldenses. 

Another MS which deserves attention is the 
algae Bible in six volumes at Vienna (MS 
. 2759-64) called the ‘Wenzel Bible’ after kin 
Wenzel. It contains the greater of the OT, 
and was the work of Martin Rotlev between 1389 
and 1400. The importance of the MS lies not so 
much in the text as in the elaborate illustrations. 
Some of these are found in other MSS, and their 

origin and purpose are not always clear. 

A third MS to be noticed is the so-called Florian 
Pealter, a trilingual version, in Latin, Polish, and 
German, chiefly interesting in connexion with the 
early history of the Polish Bible. This is also a 
sumptuous volume so far as illustrations are con- 
cerned, but for some reason or other they were 
never completed. 

Among oar. groups of MSS one of the most 
interesting is that which contains a translation of 
the Psalter made by Henry of Miigeln about 1350. 
The oldest representative of this family is a MS of 
the Cistercian monastery of Rein near Gradwein, 
but the version is found in 18 other MSS. The 
MSS give a continuous translation with a Latin 
text on the margin and a gloss derived largely 
from Nicholas of Lyra. Of the translation repre- 
sented by this group Walther writes (p. 718): 
‘His work on the Psalter cannot be brougut into 
line with the other German Psalters, for his chief 
purpose is to provide a popular work, and he has 
succeeded in his object.’ 

Another group of MSS of the Psalter is one 
which goes back either to the original Hebrew 
text or to Jerome’s Psalterium Hebraicum. As 
reserved in the MSS the text has been corrected 
by the help of the Vulgate. 

10. From the MSS we pass to the early B trees 
editions of the German Bible. Of these Walther 
enumerates as belonging to the period from 1466, 
the date of the earliest, to 1521, eighteen editions 
of the complete German Bible—fourteen in High 
German and four in Low German—besides thirty- 
four of Psalters or other separate books of the 
Bible. The four earliest bear no indication of the 
date or place of publication, and their order of 
ae has been very carefully examined by 

alther. The result of his investigation is to 
vary the order as previously given by Hain. 
Walther has proved that the earliest Bible is that 
printed b entel at Strassburg. In a note at 
the end of the copy in the Munich Lib it is 
stated that ‘ this book was bought on the 27th of 
June 1466 for 12 guiden’; and a note at the end 
of a copy at Stuttgart says that it was printed in 
1466. e second edition of the Bible is that of 
Eggestein, also printed at Strassburg. On the 
strength of a note in the Stuttgart copy, which 
says that it was printed in 1462, Eggestein’s used 
to be regarded as the earliest German printed 
Bible. Walther shows that it is later than Mentel’s 
edition, on which it is based, and that it dates 
from about 1470, as a note in the Gotha copy 
implies. The third, dependent on Eggestein, is 
Pp ’s Augsburg edition of about 1473. 
The fourth, also an Augsburg edition by Zainer, 
is a revision of Eggestein, for ‘they have many 
most striking misprints in common.’ This is 
assigned to about 1473, and is to be regarded as 
earlier than the Swiss edition, printed pen at 
Basle, which used to be put fourth. Of this Swiss 
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edition one copy only, at Gottingen, out of the 


thirty-two known to us, bears a date, 1474. On 
Zainer’s edition of 1473 the Swiss edition and 
three other Augsburg editions, printed by Zainer 
(1477) and Sorg (1477 and 1480), depend. The 
next edition, published by Koburger at Nurem- 
berg in 1483, professes to be and is ‘a revision 
made with t diligence,’ his corrections being 
wssibly derived from those in the Cologne Low 
rerman Bible, with which Koburger’s edition has 
many illustrations and other points in common. 
The last five editions of the complete High German 
Bible which preceded Luther are dependent on 
that of Koburger. They were published, one at 
Strassburg (1485) by Griininger, and four at Augs- 
burg—two by Schinsperger in 1487 and 1490, and 
two by Otmar in 1507 and 1518. Walther thus 
sums up the result of his exhaustive investigation 
of the early-printed Bibles: ‘Our conclusion from 
the comparison of these Bibles is that they all 
belong to the same family of translations, but 
that the Bible first published by John Mentel 
at Strassburg in 1466 was revised about 1473 by 
G. Zainer at Augsburg, and that this new and 
revised edition received at the hands of A. Koburger 
at ere and afterwards in the two last 
Bibles of the Middle Ages, a further slight correc- 
tion.’ 

The text represented by this succession of 
printed Bibles 1s found also in various Psalters 
printed at various dates and in various places be- 
tween 1473 and 1498, and also in an edition of 
the Apocalypse (1498) and of Job (1488). Besides 
printed editions of this recension of text, Walther 
enumerates fourteen MSS in which it is found, 
nine of which, however, are copies of a printed 
Bible, as is evident from the misprinta which they 
reproduce, while a tenth also depends on a printed 
text. Two of the other MSS (at Wolfenbiittel 
and Nuremberg) are MSS of the va part or 
middle of the 15th century. That at Nuremberg 
contains only Joshua, sudces, and Ruth, but is 
interesting on account of the reasons given by the 
translator—John Rellach of Resom, in the diocese 
of Constance—for undertaking the work of trans- 
lation. The other two are MSS of the NT—the 
one at Freiburg in Saxony; the other, amyl 
mentioned, at Tep] in Bohemia. These are 14t 
cent. MSS, having many points of resemblance, 
but neither is a copy of the other. From acare- 
ful examination Walther concludes that Mentel’s 
Bible represents the text of this family in a purer 
and more original form than these, the oldest 
MSS which contain it. This text, based of course 
on the Latin, shows many points of eement 
with old MSS of the J¢ala, and in the NT many 

ints of agreement with the Greek against the 

tin, but only in cases where the Greek has a 
reading not contained in the Vulgate; for if the 
Vulgate has a fuller reading than the Greek, the 
yueete is followed. The question to be decided 
is whether the German translator himself enriched 
his text by using several MSS of the Vulgate, or 
used a MS of the Vulgate which itself contained 
the additions which he has translated. Walther 
decides in favour of the second alternative, and 
finds such a MS in a Latin MS at Wernigerode, 
which has 37 of the 45 additions common to the 
first Bible and the shel and Tepl MSS; and 
many, but by no means all, of these are found 
also in the Provencal version connected with the 
Waldenses. But the resemblances are not, as we 
have seen above (see p. 412*), sufficient in number 
or distinctive enough to prove a Waldensian origin 
of the earliest German printed Bibles. 

1l. The work of Luther marks an epoch in the 
history of the German Bible. His labours in 
translation began with some of the Psalms, the 


Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, sections 
of the Gospels and the Epistles, all clearly in- 
tended for the edification of the unlearned. 

The idea of making a complete translation of 
the Bible dates from 1521, but it was thirteen 
years later before the work was carried out in its 
entirety. The first part to appear was the NT, 
the translation of which was done at the Wart- 
burg. This was the so-called Septemberbibel, so 
called because it appeared in September 1522, at 
Wittenberg, but without any date or the name of 
the publisher on ite title-page. Of this a photo- 

phic facsimile appeared in 1883 on the four 
undredth anniversary of Luther’s birthday. The 
first edition was followed by a second in the same 
year 1522, and by 1580 more than seventy editions 
of the NT had appeared. 

The translation of the OT was a more difficult 
task, to which Luther then turned. He tells us 
that in the translation of Job days were some- 
times spent over a few verses, and the erasures in 
the MS of his work, now in the Royal Library 
at Berlin, are sufficient evidence of the trouble 
which he took. The OT translation was pub- 
lished in parts, beginning with the Pentateuch 
which appeared in 1523. The historical Books and 
Hagiographa were followed in 1532 by a complete 
translation of the Prophets, and in 1534 by the 
Apocrypha, and so ‘in a relatively short time the 
most epoch-making work of modern times came to 
light.’ For the translation Luther was himself 
responsible, though he consulted numerous friends. 
pede te he is not wholly independent of the work 
done by his predecessors, some of whose mistakes 
he reproduces, he was not by any means dependent 
on them. Both in the OT and NT he translates 
from the original text, using in the OT the Brescia 
edition of 1494, and in the NT Erasmus’ edition of 
1519, which he follows, for instance, in the curious 
reading éy rais juépas éuats at Kev 2. He had 
also the assistance of the LXX, Vulgate, aud the 
Glossa ordinaria. The object Luther set before 
himself was not to produce a literal translation, 
but one which should be clear and intelligible to 
the people ; and in this he was successful, largely 
because he was a thorough German, fully conscious 
of the needs of the people, and in sympathy with 
them. The result was that this trans'ation had 
an incalculable effect on the development of the 
German language and literature, leading to the pre- 
dominance of one dialect throughout the country. 
Outside the limits of Germany it was the basis of 
the versions used in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
and Holland. 

His work had no sooner appeared than it was 
the subject of much criticism, which came chiefl 
from the Roman Catholics. The earliest critic 
was Emser, who in 1523 published a volume, in 
which he called attention to the many mistakes 
and doctrinal errors contained in the work of 
Luther. Emser’s work was the precursor of many 
others, and it is no doubt possible to point to 
mistakes due to a defective knowledge of Hebrew 
or Greek. But the best testimony to Luther’s 
work is the permanent hold it has had on the 
German nation, as shown by the innumerable 
editions through which it has passed. Some of 
these are interesting because of the changes of 
different kinds which they introduced in many 
eases with the object of supporting special doc- 
trinal views. Others had a linguistic purpose. 
More modern and familiar words and constructions 
were introduced in place of those which had hecome 
obsolete. One of sliese revised editions, which ob- 
tained a very large circulation, is that of 1703, of 
which the Canstein Bible Institute at Halle has 
since 1717 circulated, according to Nestle, more 
than five million copies. 
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12. Such was the position which Luther’s transla- 
tion occupied in Germany, that while it was gener- 
ally admitted that revisions and corrections were 
necessary, many of the attempts in this direction 
roused great opposition; and while some would 
have been content with merely removing words 
which were obsolete or of uncertain meaning, 
others were in favour of a more thorough revision. 
Finally, a commission, representative of various 
theological views, was appointed, charged to inake 
the minimum of n corrections, and the 
first result of their labours was the NT, published 
at Halle in 1867; and finally in 1883 appeared 
at Halle, ‘The Bible, or the complete Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament according to the 
German translation of D. Martin Luther. First 
impreasion of the Bible revised by order of the 
Eisenach German Protestant Church Congress.’ 
This is the so-called Probe-Btbel or Proof-Bible. 
Two years were allowed for criticism, and then 
the final revision of the Proof-Bible began, during 
which numerous opinions and reports were sent in. 
In January 1890 the great conference of all 
who had taken part in the theological and lin- 
guistic revision was begun at Halle, and at last 
in the beginning of 1892 the revised edition was 
issued by the Canstein Bible Press at Halle. This 
eompleted the work begun as long ago as 1855, 
when Pastor Ménckeburg of Hamburg made an 
appeal to the Bible Societies to unite in preparing 
a uniform text. It was inevitable that the result 
should be freely and variously criticised, and the 
amount of literature produced has been large. 
The defects are due not so much to the revisers 
as to the limitations set in regard to the amount 
of change they were to make, which were fixed 
before the work was begun. 

13. The rapid and widespread popularity obtained 
by Luther’s translation, when it first appeared, 
made other attempts in the same field rare, and 
the only important edition in the 16th cent. is the 
Ziirich Bible of 1530, which followed the publica- 
tion of the Prophets and Apocrypha in the preced- 
ing year. The translation was for the most. part 
that of Luther, only unimportant linguistic changes 
being introduced. The only portion of the Bible 
of which a new translation was made was tlie 
Hagiographa, including Job, Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and Song of Songs; and this was 
not satisfactory, especially on the linguistic side. 
A later edition of 1548 is said to be based on a 
comparison with the Hebrew, but the changes 
are not important. This edition of 1548 became 
itself in turn the basis of later revisions. Of 
such later revisions the most important is that of 
Breitinger, who published a NT in 1629, which 
introduced many changes, and aimed at extreme 
literalness. An attempt to secure a thorough 
revision aroused such opposition that it led to no 
result. It was not till the 19th century that an 
satisfactory or effective revision took A Susie and, 
as a consequence of these revisions, Nestle says 
that ‘its dialectical character has now disappeared, 
and in respect of accuracy it may be compared 
with the best: it certainly has not come from one 
mould, and the effort after exactness has frequently 
led to bombastic language and lack of clearness.’ 
In 1858 a commission was appointed in Switzerland 
to revise the work again, and in 1893 a NT and 
Psalter appeared, in which account has been taken 
of the results of scientific criticism of the Greek 


14, Another Protestant translation of importance 
is that of J. Piscator, first published at Herborn in 
1602, and afterwards in use at Bern and elsewhere. 
Nestle describes it as a weak translation, abound- 
ing in Latinisms, which indicate a use of the Latin 
versions of Junius and Tremellius. Mention should 
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also be made of the Socinian version of Crell and 
Stegman (Rackau, 1630) and another by the So- 
cinian Felbinger which was published at Amater- 
dam in 1660. Another translation, which had 
leanings to at Abate ew was the Berlenburg Bible 
(1726 — 1742), partly on Luther’s version, 
partly on the Ziirich Bible. Other versions, such 
as the Wertheim Bible of 1735, were rationalistic 
in tendency, and explained away the supernatural. 
The same object was kept in view in Bahrdt’s 
translation of The latest revelations of God (Riga, 
1773). Of 19th cent. translations those of de Wette 
(1809-1814) and Bunsen (1858-1869) are the most 
important. The first mentioned combined scholarly 
exactness with happiness in expression, the second 
aimed at being popular and easily understood by 
the masses. 

15. The German translations made in the interests 
of Roman Catholics have not been very numerous 
or Hak Ee ar The earliest is a translation 
of the NT by Beringer, published at Spires in 1526. 
This was almost a reprint of Luther's version. In 
the next year Emser, who has been mentioned as 
one of Luther’s first critics, published a NT at 
Dresden, which also differs very little from Luther’s 
save that glosses have been added in places, and 
the text of the Vulgate in some instances pre- 
ferred. Emser’s version has been many times re- 
printed. A few years later, in 1534, Dietenburger, 
a Dominican, printed a Bible at Mainz. In his 
translation he followed Luther in the OT, though 
he sometimes adopted the Vulgate rendering. The 
Apocrypha is a reproduction of the translation of 
Leo the Jew made for the Ziirich Bible. The NT 
closely follows Emser’s version. The version of 
J. Eck, Luther’s famous antagonist Spt bape 
1537), was in the NT only a reproduction of Emeer, 
but in the OT the pre-Lutheran translation was 
followed as arule. It does not seem to have been 
successful, and Nestle says of it that the ‘German 
is beneath criticism.’ In the 17th cent. the only 
Catholic version of importance is that of Ulenberg, 
based on the Sixtine edition of the Vulgate. This 
was published at Cologne (1630), and afterwards, 
as revised by the theologians of Mainz (Cologne, 
1662), was known as the Catholic Bible. In the 
18th cent. several translations appeared, that of 
Erhard (Augsburg, 1722) being perhaps the most 
often reprinted. At the end of the century 
appeared the work of Braun (Augsburg, 1788- 
1805) in thirteen volumes. This was afterwards 
revised by Allioli (1830). These and other Roman 
Catholic versions kept the Vulgate mostly in view, 
but a free rendering of the Greek of the NT was 
made by Brentano (1790). His translation of the 
OT from the Hebrew he did not complete himself, 
bat his work was continued by others. The 19th 
cent. Roman Catholic versions are, like the earlier 
ones, based on the Vulgate, though the Hebrew 
and Greek texts are not neglec The version 
of Kistemaker (1825) was the Roman Catholic 
version which was adopted by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

.—W. Walther, Die deutsche Bibel des 
Miteaiters, Brauswick, 1889; Nestle in Kiersce’s RES i 1 ff., 
where a full bibliography is given; Vigouroux, art. ‘ Allemandes 
Versions’ in Dictionnaire de la Bible. 

vi. DuTcH VERSIONS.—1. The earliest transla- 
tion of the substance of any part of the Bible into 
Dutch is to be found in metrical versions of the 
Biblical narrative ; but these do not represent Jiteral 
translations of the text of Scripture. 

2. Of literal translations of the whole oe 
of the Bible, Isaac le Long in his Boe der 
nederduitsche Bybels enumerates twenty-four MSS ; 
and to these Walther, in his work on the German 
translation (see p. 721 ff.), has added others. The 
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oldest MS, according to Walther, is a Vienna MS 
in two volumes (MSS 2771-2), which he assigns to 
the second half of the 14th century. Among other 
early MSS are a MS at Paris of the historical 
booke of the OT, two MSS in the Bodleian Library, 
one (dated 1472) of the hg and another of the 
Acts, St. Paul, and the Apocalypse. All these 
voniain a version made from the Latin, probably 
about 1300, by a Fleming, for the benefit of those 
unlearned in that language. Such a translation, 
according to the unnamed translator, was desirable 
in spite of ‘the opinion of many clergy that the 
mysteries of the Bible should be kept from the 
ordinary man.’ To the translation are added ex- 
planations based mainly on the Historia Scholastica 
of Peter Comestor; but these are distinguished 
from the text by being written in a different char- 
acter. Moreover, some parts which it was thought 
undesirable to popularize (e.g. Dt 22%) are left 
out, and for these the reader is referred to the ori- 
ginal Latin. The first edition of this translation, 

ut without the Psalms and New Testament, was 
printed at Delft in 1477. 

3. It was inevitable that Luther’s version should 
be translated very soon into Dutch, in spite of the 
opposition of the Inquisition and the edicts of 

arles V., and an edition appeared at Antwerp in 
1522, for which so much of this version as was avail- 
able was used. In 1525 and 1526 other editions 
appeared of the New Testament at Basle, and in 
1525 the whole Old Testament was published at 
Antwerp in four small volumes, the Pentateuch 
and Paalme being based on Luther, the rest on the 
Delft Bible. The first complete Bible was printed 
at Antwerp by Jacob van Liesveldt, and in the 
second edition of 1532 Luther’s version of the 
Prophets was adopted as a basis. Several editions 
followed before 1546, when the printer was con- 
demned and put to death for unorthodox state- 
ments in the notes. Liesveldt’s Bible was revised 
by Vorsterman with the help of the Complutensian 
Polyglott. 

4. It was only to be expected that efforts should 
be made by the Roman Catholics to secure a trans- 
lation for their own needs. Editions of the New 
Testament appeared in 1527 and in later years, a 
Latin-Dutch version in 1539, and finally in 1548 
editions of the whole Bible were published at 
Cologne and at Louvain. The first was the work 
of a Carmelite, the second of a Canon of Louvain 
Nicholas von Wingh. This last, which contained 
a vigorous preface dealing with the mistakes of 
Protestant Bibles, was approved by the Theological 
Faculty at Louvain, and published with the sanction 
of Charlesv. It has passed through many editions 
was revised in 1599 after the Vulgate of 1592, and 
issued by the Plantin press at Antwerp, and has 
been many times reprinted. A later revision of 
this version dates from 1717, and is the work of 
fEgidius Wit, a Ghent divine. This is in the 
idiom of Flanders and Brabant, and follows the 
Vulgate, though in certain parts the original texts 
have been In 1820 permission was given to 
circulate a translation without note or comment 
for the benefit of Roman Catholics, and the edition 
of 1599—the so-called Moerentorf Bible—was re- 

rinted at Brussels in 1821, and to its circulation 

e Fritish and Foreign Bible Society contributed. 

6. Amongst the various sects various transla- 
tions circulated, each after a time preferring its 
own. Thus the Lutherans, who had used Lies- 
veldt’s Bible, in 1558 adopted one based on a 
Magdeburg edition, and the 1558 edition was many 
timnes revised and ee anat The Memnonites used 
an edition of the Bible published by Viestkens in 
1560, and of the New Testament published in 1562. 
A few years earlier the Reformed Churches acquired 
a translation printed at Emden in 1556. This was 
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the work of Jan Gheylliart. In the earlier half of 
the Bible, down to and Spear eed he used the 
text of Liesveldt, revised by the help of the Ziirich 
edition of 1548-9; the rest of the Bible was a 
translation of this Ziirich text. Ase te edition 
of the New Testament was published in 1556, and 
this was many times revised. A few years later, 
in 1562, a translation based on Luther’s version 
was adopted, the so-called Deux 4s or Eulenspiegel 
Bible. The Remonstrants for a long time used the 
version made by order of the States General, and 
first published in 1637. This sect was opposed to 
the views of those who took in the transla- 
tion just mentioned, but after careful examination 
they were so satisfied as to its accuracy that they 
adopted it, and have used the Old Testament ever 
since. <A version of the New Testament was made 
for their use by Christian Hartsoeker, an ini 
minister; but, although it professes to be a new 
translation, it follows in the main the version 
hitherto used. 

6. The first attempt to revise the existing Dutch 
version by use of the original texts seems to have 
been made by W. Baudartius of Ziitphen, who in 
1614 produced such a revised text, with the help 
of various scholars and earlier editions. Any 
such individual or private attempts were dwarfed 
by the combined effort in the same direction made 
by the States General, which resulted in the edition 
of 1637, to which reference has been already made. 
The necessity of procuring an improved version 
based on the original texts was generally recog- 
nized some time before any steps were taken to 
deal with the need. In 1594 the States General 
determined on undertaking such a work, and en- 
trusted it in the first instance to Philip Marnix. 
The matter was discussed at several sittings of 
the Synod of Dort in 1618-9, but it was not till 
ten years later that the work was by 
six translators and eight revisers for the Old 
Testament and the same number for the New, 
the scholars being selected by the Synod, and 
paid by the States General. The translation was 
finished in 1632, and the revision in 1635. The 
first edition was es in 1636, and published at 
Leyden in the following year. In the next thirty 
years many editions appeared at different places, 
and with slight revisions and changes in ortho- 
graphy (such as the unsuccessful revision contained 
in the edition of Henry Cats of 1834) it has been 
adopted up to the present day. 

7. About the middle of last century (1848) an 
attempt was made to combine the various Pro- 
testant sects in the work of revision, and members 
of various theological faculties were entrusted with 
the task; but jealousy and distrust prevented a 
successful completion of the plan, and when the 
New Testament was ready in 1866 it was not 
welcomed. ‘The work on the Old Testament, after 
an abrupt cessation, was resumed in 1884, and its 
publication at Leyden began in 1897. 

8. The only modern translation not based on the 
edition of 1637 which need be mentioned is that of 
Professor Van der Palm of Leyden, published in 
1825. This enjoyed great popularity during the 
pee bendy after its publication, but was never 
adopted in churches. 


LrrgRaTURB. — Isaac le Long, Boekzaal der nederduiteche 
Bybels, 1782; Bagster, Bible oF Every Land; Nestle, Urtext 
und Uebersetzungen, p. 179 ff., and literature there mentioned. 


vii. DANISH (AND NORWEGIAN) VERSIONS.—1. 
The earliest translation of the Bible into Danish 
is found in a 15th cent. MS now at Copenhaven. 
This contains the OT as far as 2 Kings, and is 
based on the Vulgate, which it follows very closely. 
The MS has been edited by Molbech at Copen- 
haven in 1828. The version belongs to the 15th or 
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possibly the 14th century. This appears to be the 
only MS containing any large section of the Bible 
which has survived of the many which, according 
to the statement of Hvitfeldt (died 1699) in his 
Danish Chronicle, were to be found in the mon- 
astic libraries in his time. Of the Psalter there 
are several MSS of about the same date, and 
fragments of Biblical translations are also to be 
met with. 

2. At the time of the Reformation, Denmark was 
the earliest of the Scandinavian kingdoms to pos- 
sess a complete version of its own in the vernacular. 
The king, Christian 11., entrusted the work of 
translation to his secre » John Michaelis,— 
or Hans Mikkelsen,—who had heard Luther at 
Wittenberg. The NT ad Gari at Leipzig in 
1524, and was reprinted at twerp in 1529. The 
translation of the Gospels was based on the Latin 
version of Erasmus, and the rest of the NT follows 
very closely Luther's German translation. The 
language into which Mikkelsen translated was not 
pure Danish, but a mixture of Danish and Swedish, 
and the work was not very well received. 

3. In 1528 two Danish versions of the Psalter 
appeared, The one, based on the Hebrew, in 
which the Latin and German were also used, was 
the work of Wormord, a Dutchman, and was 

ublished at Rostock, but had no great success. 

he other was the work of C. Pedersen (1480-1554), 
a man ‘who had the same importance for Danish 
literature that Luther had for German.’ This 
version was based on the Hebrew text and Jerome, 
and was printed at Antwerp, and afterwards re- 
printed at Copen In 1529 he published an 
edition of the NT which he based on Michaelis’ 
translation, but used also ‘the help of the best. 
available theologians,’ t.e. Luther and Erasmus. 
Two years later another edition appeared at Ant- 
werp, and also a version of the Psalter. In 1535 
Tausen published at Magdeburg a translation of 
the Pentateuch, in which Luther’s version, the 
Hebrew, and Vulgate were used. In 1539 a trans- 
lation of the Book of Judges by Tidemann, based 
on the Vulgate and Luther, appeared at Copen- 
hagen, and two years later the same translator 
issued a version of Wisdom and Sirach. 

4, The year 1550 marks an epoch as the date of 
the appearance of the first complete Bible. This 
was the work of the Theological Faculty at Copen- 
hagen, and among the collaborators Pedersen took 
a prominent place. The work was done by com- 
mand of Christian mI., who ordered Luther’s ver- 
sion to be followed as closely as the Danish would 
allow. An edition of 3000 copies was published, 
and in 1589 a second edition followed, in which 
the archaisms of the first were removed. 

5. The first translation based on the original lan- 
guages was the work of Resen, bishop of Zealand, 
who, not finding the editions of 1550 and 1589 
literal enough, undertook a revision, which was 
completed in 1607, the NT appearing two years 
earlier. This work of Resen was not very success- 
ful owing to its indifference to Danish idiom, and 
another edition of the older version appeared at 
Copenhagen in 1633, with slight changes. This is 
known as the Bible of Christian Iv. 

6. Resen’s translation was revised by Swaning, 
bishop of Zealand, and others in- 1647, and of this 
revision very many copies were circulated by the 
College of Missions, founded in 1714. Later it was 
adopted by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and with only slight changes it is the version which 
circulates generally at the present uay: During 
last century revised editions of the NT (1819) and 
OT (1824) were published under the superintend- 
ence of Bishop Munter. Another revision of the 
whole Bible appeared in 1872, under the superin- 
tendence of Bishops Martensen and Hermansen. 


ne 
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7. The Bible used in Denmark was current also in 
Norway till the separation of the two countries in 
1814. An important revision of the 1647 Bible was 
begun in 1842, and the work was carried on over 
many years. The translation of the OT as finally 
approved did not appear till 1890. Of the NT a 
new translation was made by Bishop Bugge, and 
revised by other scholars. - 


LiTzRaTURB.—Bruun, Biblioteca Danica; le Long, Bibliotheen 
Sacra ; Herzog, KE 3 iii. 146 ff. 


viii. SWEDISH VERSIONS.—1. The earliest refer- 
ence to the Bible in Sweden is connected with the 
name of St. Bridget at the beginning of the 14th cen- 


tury. She is said to have had a translation of the 
Bible made for her. About the same time a great 
Bible in Swedish is mentioned in the will of king 


Magnus Smek, which may have been the same as 
that mentioned as made for St. Bridget, and prob- 
ably was not a complete Bible, but an exposition 
of the Pentateuch made by Bridget’s confessor 
Matthias, which was no doubt to have been con- 
tinued in the other books. Towards the end of the 
next century the Books of Joshua and Judges were 
translated by Nils Ragnvaldson, and a little later 
Budde translated Judith, Esther, Ruth, and the 
Books of Maccabees. A version of the a cet 88 
of about the same date also survives. No other 

rta of the Bible are known to have been trans- 
ated. All those which have been mentioned are 
based on the Vulgate. 

2. In 1523 Sweden separated from Denmark 
and, in order to secure linguistic as well as political 
independence, Gustav Vasa commanded s trans- 
lation to be undertaken. Two translations were 
ordered—one in the interests of the Church of 
Rome, for which Vasa had recourse to the arch- | 
bishop of ed pa the other, based on Luther’s 
version, which was the work of Laurence Andreas, 
afterwards chancellor. Of the first, no part was 
ever printed. Of the second, the NT was published 
at Stockholm in 1526, and many times reprinted 
since. A few years later (in 1536) the Psalter and 
Sapiential books were translated, and in 1541 the 
first Swedish version of the whole Bible appeared 
at Upsala, the OT being translated from Luther’s 
Bible of 1534 Laurence Petri and others, and 
the NT being the translation of Andreas already 
mentioned. This is substantially the Bible in use 
at the present day. At the beginning of the 17th 
cent. a committee was appointed to collate various 
editions of Luther with the object of producing 
an improved Swedish version. The results were 
known as the Odbservationes Strengnenses—so called 
from Petri, bishop of Strengnis; but the edition for 
which the notes were made did not appear till 1617, 
when it was printed at Stockholm. It was prac- 
tically a reprint of the 1541 Bible with certain 
additions, and corrections of typographical errors. 
Several su uent editions were issued, some of 
them with deviations from the text of the original. 
At the beginning of the 18th century a revision 
was ordered by Charles XII., and en to 
Benzel, bishop of Strengnis. Very few altera- 
tions from the 1617 text were admitted, and 
the work was published at Stockholm in 1703. 
During the 18th century many editions appeared ; 
but, owing to their cost, the circulation was not 
large till the Swedish and British and Foreign 
Bible Societies took up the work. They worked 
together for some time, but the connexion be- 
tween them was severed by a difference of opinion 
as to the inclusion or exclusion of the Apocrypha. 
The current translation of the NT appeared in 
1882, and was slightly revised next year, and 
approved. 


Lrreraturr.—Herzog, RE 3 iii. 146 ff. ; Bagster, The Bible 
Every Land, 18h ft. 
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ix. HUNGARIAN VERSIONS.—1l. The introduction 
of Christianity into Hungary towards the end of 
the 10th cent. was soon followed by sermons in the 
vernacular, but Latin still remained the language 
of the Court. The earliest specimens of Hungarian 
which have survived are a funeral oration in a 13th 
cent. MS, and another fragment of the 14th cent. 
on the virginity of Mary. The Hussite movement 
had some effect on Hungary, and some parts of the 
Bible were translated into Hungarian; but the 
inroads of the Turks checked any development in 
this direction. The earliest translation of which 
we have any remains dates from the beginning of 
the 15th cent., and was the work of two ciscan 
monks, Thomas and Valentine, who, under stress 
of persecution, fled from Bohemia into Senger 
Fragments of their work survive in a 
(No. 47), which contains part of the OT; in a Munich 
MS, dated 1466, which contains the Gospels ; and in 
a MS, belonging to the bishop of Stuhlweissenburg, 
containing the areaiah Canticles, and Gospels. 
The Vienna and Munich MSS were published by 
Dobrentei in 1838-1842, The translation, which 1s 
based on the Vulzate, is described as terse and exact. 

2. To the been of the 15th cent. is to be 
assigned a translation by Ladislaus Batori (d. circa 
1456). Many fragments of this version, including 
Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, and NT, are said 
Schwicker to survive in the li at Gran. 
MS of the year 1519 contains a Hungarian version, 
perhape the one by Ladislaus, complete. An al- 
most complete translation of the Psalms is also to 
be found in a MS uf 1522. 

3. The beginning of the 16th cent. was a time of 
great literary activity in Hungary. The earliest 
printing-preas in Hungary was established at Ofen 
in 1473, and many others followed in the 16th 
century. The earliest H ian book to be printed 
was Komijati’s translation of St. Paul’s Epistles. 
This was followed by a translation of the Acts, the 
work of the same scholar, which was based on the 
Vulgate. This was printed at Cracow in 1533. 
The next translation to appear was one of the 
Gospels by G. Pesti, also based on the Vulgate, but 
a successful rendering, more free and independent 
than that of ries co More saporent was the 
translation of the NT by John Sylvester (Erdisi), 
who had been a pupil of Melanchthon at Witten- 
berg, and was commended by him as a man rich in 
knowledge and wisdom. This scholarly but rather 
high-flown translation was printed at Uj-Sziget, 
the first H Protestant printing-press, in 
1541, and afterwards at Vienna in 1574. A few 
years later (1551-1562) ap @ careful tranala- 
tion of the OT and NT, on the Hebrew, by 
Kaspar Heltai, also, like Sylvester, a pupil of 
Melanchthon. Other translations followed ; but 
none is of any importance till we come to that of 
Kaspar Karolyi, the most important Protestant 
translation. This was based on the Hebrew and 
Greek, the Vulgate and other translations being also 
used. It was first printed in 1589-1590 at Visoly near 
to Génz, and is known as the Visoly Bible. It was 
revised in 1608 by Albert Molnar of Szencz, and has 
passed through many editions, and is still in use. 

4. In the beginning of the 17th cent. we have a 
Roman Catholic translation, based on the Vulgate. 
This was the work of a Jesuit, George Kaldi, and 
ig & vigorous and faithful version. It was pub- 
lished at Vienna in 1625 ; a second edition followed 
in 1732, and it is still in use among the Roman 
Catholics, About the middle of the century a 
revision was undertaken by Count Stephen Bethlen 
D’Iktar, who established a printing-press for the 
pure at Waradin. The work of printing was 

ut half finished when the town was taken and 
burnt by the Turks in 1660, and nearly half of the 
whole edition was destroyed. 

EXTRA VOL.—27 
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5. During this century the use of the Hun 
language spread, though Latin was also , and 
there was a great increase in the number of printed 
books. At the same time, even as late as 1682, 
we meet with complaints as to the scarcity of 
books, for the supply had apparently not kept 
pace with the demand. Towards the end of the 
cent a complete Protestant translation of the 
Bible was undertaken by Georg Csipkes of Komorn, 
who had been a student of Hebrew under Leusden 
at Utrecht. This was based on the original lan- 
guages, and finished in 1675. Owing to various 
political and religious obstacles the publication 
was delayed, and it was not till 1715 that arran 
ments were made with Vitringa at Leyden for the 
production of an edition of 4000 copies. A | 
number of these were burnt before delivery, by the 
intervention of the Jesuits. 

6. The 18th cent. saw a great decline in or 


interest taken in the Hungarian lan an 
literature; but copies of the Bible were difficult 
to procure, and y- Steps were therefore taken 


to collect funds for reprinting Karolyi’s trans- 
lation, and this was done five times at Utrecht. 
Three editions also appeared at 6. 

7. At the beginning of the 19th cent. the British 
and Foreign Bible Society interested iteelf in the 
circulation of Bibles in Hun as elsewhere, and 
for a time printed Bibles in Hungary itself, because 
the introduction of Bibles was forbidden. From 
1852 till 1867 no agents of the Society were allowed 
in the country; but with the accession of the em- 
peror Francis Joseph, in 1867, ission to circulate 
copies of the Bible was iven. In 1886, on 
the initiative of a Hungarian scholar, and with the 
help of the British and Foreign Bible Society, a 
revision of the old text was undertaken, and the 
archaisms of Karolyi were removed without inter- 
fering with the general vigour of his translation. 
After many delays the first part, the Hexateuch 
appeared in 1896. A revision of Karolyi’s NT had 
previous! been published in 1878 at Budapest. 

n the interests of Roman Catholics, a revision of 

Kaldi’s translation was entrusted by the arch 
of Erlau to his secretary Béla Tarkanyi, who, after 
nine years’ work, completed a translation with 
notes, the first edition of which was published at 

Erlau in 1862-1865, and a second edition ap 
“ mie eee h in ey ee version in 
erzog’s lii. p. 118) sums u saying that, 
between 1541 and 1871, 78 editions of the Hun- 
ian Protestant Bible, and only 8 of the Roman 


atholic Bible, appeared. 
LrrEra —H , RBS tii, ff.; Schwicker, Geschichte 
der U; ‘aries : aa ‘Hoeerases Versions’ in 


ngarischen : 
Vigouroux’s Dictionnaire de la Bible. 


x. BOHEMIAN VERSIONS.—1. The oldest MSS of 
a Bohemian version of Scripture belong to the 14th 
century. There can be little doubt that the trans- 
lation of some of the Bible was made con- 
siderably earlier, Lares iar ary as the 10th or 
llth conver: for the tern Slavs had many 
versions by that time (see vol. iv. p. 863 f. ‘Slavonic 
Version’), and the Western Slavs, to whom the 
Bohemians belong, would be sure to follow the 
Eastern branch before long, and certainly had a 
Slavonic liturgy very early. No MSS, however, 
have reached us, for the fragments of a Bohemian 
version of St. John’s Gospel, eeapnee to the 10th 
cent., are probably a forgery of Hanka,. 

2. Here, as elsewhere, the Psalter was one of the 
first books to be translated, and we have several 
early MSS of it, two of which are assigned to the 
14th century. These are the Wittenberg Psalter, 
edited by Gebauer, which contains a Latin Psalter 
and an interlinear Bohemian version, and the rather 
later Clementine Psalter in the University Library 
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at Prague. In all, four different early translations 
of the Psalter have been distinguished by Gebauer. 
Besides the Psalter, other bonis of the OT were 
translated in or before the 14th cent., including 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel. The earliest parts 
of the NT to be translated were the parts used in 
Church services, and so it is not surprising that 
traces of Slavonic influence should have been 
found in the Bohemian version due to the use of 
a Slavonic litur The translation was no doubt 
made from the Vulgate; but Vondrak, who has 
carefully examined the text with reference to any 
evidence of Slavonic influences, writes: ‘lt is 
true they took a Latin text for basis, but the 
translator, or rather ‘‘ glosser,” had also a Church 
Slavonic text before him,’ Traces of similar 
influence Vondrak also finds in the Psalter. On 
the other hand, Dobrofsky maintains that there is 
not the slightest trace of Slavonic influence. 

3. Besides translations of the parte of the Gospels 
used in Church services, complete Gospels in 
Bohemian were also extant in the 14th century. 
Wyclif mentions that Anne of Luxem , wife of 
Richard 11., had a Gospel in lingua triplici exar- 
atum scilicet in lingua Bohemwa, Teutonica, et 
Latina, about the year 1380. To a slightly later 
date belong the S at Dresden (c. 1400), Leit- 
meritz (c. 1411), and Olmutz (1417). The text of 
theso MSS is, according to Leskien, a ‘ conglomera- 
tion of the already extant older translations of 
aig books of the Bible made by different persons 
at different times in different recensions.’ 

The important point is that the text of all these 
MSS is older than the time of Hus. He ‘did 
almost as much for his native tongue as Luther 
for German. He corrected the translation of the 
Bible, rearranged the Bohemian alphabet, and 
fixed the orthography. This revision had some 
reference to the Vulgate as the underlying text, 
but was directed mainly to removing obsolete 
words and expressions. During the interval which 
separated the death of Hus in 1415 from the first 

rinted Bohemian Bible in 1488, many revisions of 

he text took place, and many MSS of this period, 
both of the whole Bible and of the NT, are men- 
tioned by Dobrofsky, all dependent on the Vulgate. 
Some of these are only copies of other MSS, while 
others contain independent translations. 

4. In 1487 the first printing-press was established 
at Prague, and next year appeared the first edition 
of the Bohemian Bible, interesting as ‘the first 
instance on record of the application of the newly 
invented art of printing to the multiplication of 
the Scriptures in a living tongue.’ On this first 
edition, with only slight alterations and correc- 
tions, many later editions are based. The edition 
of the NT which appeared in 1518 is interestin 
as the first work of the ‘ United Brethren’ carri 
out by order of Lucas of Prague. But this and 
subsequent revisions were relatively unimportant 
when compared with the so-called ‘Kralitz or 
Brothers’ Bible,’ published in six volumes at Kralitz 
in Moravia (1579-1593). This work is described 
as ‘an eternal monument of the beauty of the 
Bohemian language,’ for which the United Brethren 
did so much. e work was superintended b 
John Blahoslav, ‘the first profound student of the 
Bohemian language, who himself translated the 
NT from the Greek (1564). In the translation of 
the OT thirteen scholars besides Blahoslav took 
part. The Hebrew text of the Antwerp Polyglott 
was used as a basis, but previous Bohemian versions 
are also quoted. 

5. The disastrous battle of the White Mountain 
in 1620 was followed by the crushing out of 
the Bohemian nationality. ‘Books in the Chekh 
language were hunted up in all quarters and 
barned. The Jesuits were very active in these 
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labours: one especially, Andrew Konias, Proved 
the greatest bouk-burner whom the world has ever 
seen, boasted that he had been instrumental in 
destroying 60,000 volumes.’ Owing to the pro- 
scription of the national lan e in 1621, and the 
activity of the Jesuits just mentioned, the circula- 
tion of the Bohemian version languished. But a 
demand on the part of Roman Catholics led to 
the publication of the so-called ‘Wenzel Bible,’ 
edited by Jesuits (1677-1715). The text of the 
Venice edition of 1506 was used as a basis, but the 
Brothers’ Bible was also used. Another Catholic 
edition, which is a revision of the Wenzel Bibie, 
was the work of Durich and Prochaska (1778-1780), 
and this in turn was again revised by Prochaska, 
the NT appearing in 1786 and the whole Bible in 
1804. In 1808 Paikovitch published a reprint of the 
text of the Kralitz Bible, with a list of words which 
had become obsolete, and this was circulated later 
by means of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

LrreratTurs. — Dobrofsky, Geschichte der Bihm. Sprache; 
Vondrak, Die Spuren der altkirchenslavischen hace aaeesee 
dbersetzung in der altbéhmischen Literatur; Morfill, 
He (ane tara (etc 
in the Centralblatt filr Bittiothekswesen, 1807; Leakien in 
Hersog, RE3 iii. 161 ff. 


xi. POLISH VERSIONS.—1l. The earliest s en 
of the Polish which has survived is the 
well-known Florian Psalter, so called because it 
was discovered at the mon of St. Florian 
near to Linz in Austria. This MS (St. Florian 
iii, 206) is trilingual, richly illuminated, in two 
columns. The versions represented are Latin, 
Polish, and German, a verse in Latin being fol- 
lowed first by a Polish and then by a German 
rendering of the same verse. It is uncertain 
whether the letter M and the arms of Anjou found 
in the MS signify that it belonged to Margaret 
the first wife of Louis king of Hungary and 
Poland, and daughter of Charles Iv., or refer to 
Mary the sister of the Polish anece Hedwig of 
Anjou, and daughter of king Louis. In either 
case the date would be about the same, viz. the 
middle of the 14th century. It is asserted by 
Leciejewski that it is a ni Ae a much older text, 
and the version may well referred to the 13th 
cent., to the end of which Macieowski assigns a 
version of Ps 50. The St. Florian Psalter shows a 
very close adherence to the Latin, and also a use 
of the Bohemian version. It is sometimes ‘called 
the Psalter of queen Margaret, and has been care- 
fully edited by Nehring. 

2. Another important MS is the so-called Bible 
of queen Sophia, now in the lib at Saros Patak 
in Hun . According to a 16th cent. statement 
it was written for Sophia, the fourth wife of 
Jagello, about the year 1455. Other authorities 
date it a century earlier. This MS was edited by 
Malecki in 1872. It is perhaps copied from a 
complete Polish Bible, but is itself very incom- 
plete, containin only the earlier books of the OT 
(according to Morfill, the whole Pentateuch ; ac 
cording to Leskien, Genesis only), Joshua, Ruth, 
Kings (and, according to Leskien, also Chronicles), 
and fragments of other books of the OT. The 
writing of five different scribes is traceable in the 
MS. The translation it contains is based on the 
Bohemian version, with occasional reference to 
the Vulgate. 

3. Various other Polish translations were made 
after the beginning of the 16th cent., ‘ the classical 

e of Polish literature,’ as it has been called. 

e first was a translation of the NT, the work of 
a Lutheran, Seklucyan, a competent Greek scholar, 
whose translation was ‘made from the Greek, with 
the use of the Latin and other versions.’ This 
was printed at Kénigsberg in 1551. The first 
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version of the whole Bible was published at 
Cracow ten years later. This, the ‘Old Cracow’ 
Bible, was intended for Roman Catholic use; but 
the Pope refused to sanction it, because of the use 
made in it of the Bohemian Bible. The next im- 

rtant edition is the so-called Radzivil or Brest 

ible, published at Brest for the Calvinists in 
1563, at the expense of Prince Nicholas Radzivil. 
The son of this prince, who was a Roman Catholic, 
on his father’s death bought up and burnt all 
copies of this translation. This version claimed 
to be based on the original texts, Hebrew and 
Greek, but was regarded as Socinian in places. It 
did not, however, satisfy this sect, for whom a ver- 
sion was made by Budny in 1570 ‘from Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin,’ and this was reprinted, with 
certain changes, in 1572. Another Socinian trans- 
lation appeared in 1577. 

4. Another important translation made from the 
original language was that published at Dantzig 
in 1632, and afterwards reprinted. A large number 
of copies of this edition were bought up and burnt 
by he Jesuits. At the beginning of the 19th 
cent. the text of the Dantzig Bible was adopted 
by the Berlin Bible Society for the edition circu- 
lated by that Society. 

5. Of Catholic translations the first to be noticed 
is the Leopolita Bible, the translation of John of 
Lemberg, Pased on the Vulgate, and published in 
1561. ut the most important of the Catholic 
versions is that made by Jacob Wuayck, and pub- 
lished at Cracow in 1598. This was based on the 
Vulgate; but use was made by the translator of 
the original text, and also of Labatehee | existing 
Polish translations. It was sanctioned by pepe 
Clement viil., and has been often reprinted. At 
the beginning of the 19th cent. the text of this 
edition was used by the St. Petersburg. Bible 
Society in 1813, and it has since been reprinted 
and widely circulated. 


LITERATURE. — lg oar iil. 16577.; numerous articles 
in the Archiv fir Philologte; Morfill, Slavonic 
IAterature. 


xii. Russt1aw VeERsIons.—The early history of 
the Bible in Russia is dealt with, in to its 
origin, and the MSS in which the version is pre- 
served, in vol. iv. p. 863f. In the present article 
the history may be taken up with the first edition 
of the Bible, and continued to the present day. 

1. The first Russian book was an Apostot (the 
name given to the MS or volume which con- 
tained the Acts, Cath. Epp., and St. Paul’s 
Epistles), printed at Moscow in 1564. The inno- 
vation of printing was not well received, and the 

rinters, Theodorof and Mstislavetz, had to flee 

om Moscow into Lithuania. Here editions of 
the Gospels (1569), the Apostol (1574), and, finally 
(1581), of the whole Bible ap 

This last is the famous Ostrog Bible, so called from 
the place at which it was printed, the first complete 
printed Bible in Slavonic. For this work, brought 
out under the auspices of Constantine, prince of 
Ostrog, various of the Slavonic were used; 
the Slavonic text was com with the Greek, 
and sumetimes with the Latin ; modern expressions 
were substituted for those which were obsolete, 
and therefore often unintelligible ; and errors were 
corrected. Another work—the Bible of Skorina, 
(Prague, 1517-1525)—emphasized the growing need 
of a translation into the ordinary lan e of the 
time, and a few years later prenery 8 version of 
the Gospels (1556-1561) marks the first definite 
beginning of a translation into Russian, as dis- 
tinguished from Old Slavonic. The printing-press 
was re-established at Moscow by Ivan the Terrible 
(1533-1584), but the prejudice inst introducing 
sorrections caused the perpetuation of the mistakes 
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found in the Slavonic MSS. At last the agitation 
for, at any rate, srocpmaat reforms became powerful 
enough to be effectual. In this agitation the famous 
Nicon, who became patriarch of Russia in 1652, 
took a prominent part. Scholars were summoned 
to Moscow, and in 1653 Greek MSS were brought 
from Mt. Athos. This revision was the beginning 
of dissent in Russia, for many adhered to the use 
of the unrevised books. In face of the opposition, 
progress was slow, and it was not till 1674 that a 
revision of the Slavonic Bible according to the 
Greek text was ordered, and be under the 
superintendence of Epiphanius Slavenetzki. In 
1683 a translation of the Psalter into Russian by 
Pheersof ap 

2. The age of Peter the Great marked an epoch 
in the history of the Bible, as in other things. He 
revised the alphabet, removing some letters and 
introduciny the character with which the reader of 
modern Russian is familiar, but the Old Slavonic 
remained in use for ecclesiastical p . In 
1712 a revision of the text was ordered by Peter 
the Great, but the printing of this revised edition 
wasdelayed byhisdeath. His successor, Catherine, 
continued the support given by her predecessor ; 
but it was not till Elizabeth’s reign that anythin 
effective was done, owing to the persistent opposi- 
tion to the work of revision. In 1744 Elizabeth 
ordered the Synod to proceed with the work, and 
finally in 1751 appeared the so-called Bible of 
Elizabeth. With very few changes this is the 
Bible in ordinary use in Russia at the present 
time, the text of the second edition of Elizabeth’s 
Bible (1756) being the one adopted. 

8. The reign of Alexander I. (1801-1825) marks 
the next event of importance in connexion with 
the Bible, viz. the establishment of the Russian 
Bible Society. This was in the first instance 
due to the energy of John Paterson, an agent of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, and with 
the warm support of the emperor the first depot 
of the Russian Bible Society was opened at 
St. Petersburg in 1813. In 1818 the first edition 
of the Gospels in Slavonic and Russian was 
printed, in 1822 an edition of the NT followed, 
and a beginning was made on the OT, a Psalter 
appearing in the same year. But the work of 
the Society was to be shortlived. It met with 
opposition from rationalists on the one hand and 
conservative Bible students on the other, and fell 
into disfavour also with the emperor on the sug- 
gestion that there was about it somewhat of the 
nature of a secret political society. It 1824 the 
work of translation was discontinued, and the 
existing copies burnt; and two years later the 
Society was finally dissolved by the emperor 
Nicholas, after having during its short existence 
translated parts of the Bible into fourteen new 
lan es, and circulated nearly a million copies 
of the Bible or some parts of it in twenty-six 
different languages or dialects. 

4, But the demand for Russian Bibles continued 
to be keenly felt ; and Philaret, the famous bishop 
of Moscow, made attempts, but without much suc- 
cess, to prosecute the work of translation. The 
first attempt to translate the OT from the Hebrew 
original into Russian was made by Pavski, pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at the meee | of St. Peters- 
burg; but this work was not for general use. 
Similar work was being done by Macarius, and 
his translation was submitted to the Holy Synod, 
with a representation as to the urgent need of 
completing the Russian translation. At last the 
Synod was moved to action, and in 1860 the 
translation of the Gospels appeared, followed, in 
1862, by the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse. The 
first part of the OT to be published was the Punta- 
teuch in 1868, but the whole work was only com- 
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pleted in 1875, nearly twenty years after thie 
passing of the original resolution of the Synod in 
1857. This was the tirst translation approved by 
the Czar and the Synod, and is in ctainz use. 
A translation of the OT made from the Hebrew 
into Russian by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society (London, 1875) was not allowed to circu- 
late, but the same Society was allowed to print 
the translation made by ihe Synod, and to circu- 
late it without the Apocrypha of the Greek and 
Latin Bibles translated by the Synod. 
Lrreratcre.—This ig for the most part in 
Scrivener’s /n{roduction, fi. 157 ff.; art. by the present writer 
in the Church Quarterly Review, October 1896 (from which the 


above facts are summarized], and the Literature there referred 


to; Nestle, Urtezt, etc., 211 ff.; Kean, The Bible in Russia. 


See 


xill. MODERN GREEK VERSIONS. —1. The earliest 
translation into modern Greek dates from 1547, 
when the Pentateuch, the five ‘Rolls,’ and the 
other parts of the OT read in the Jewish services 
were translated from the Hebrew, and printed at 
Constantinople, in three columns which contained 
the Spanish, modern Greek, and the Targum of 
Onkelos. All three columns were printed in 
Hebrew characters; but the edition had no wide- 
spread circulation, and had a literary rather than 
a religious value. 

2. The first really important translation was that 
of the New Testament made by Maximus Callipoli. 
This was printed at Geneva in 1638 at the expense 
of the Government of the United Provinces, and 
contains an introductory preface by Cyril Lucar, 

atriarch of Constantinople, who had studied at 

eneva. This translation, in the Greek of the 
17th cent., follows closely the original text; and 
of the edition of 1500 copies many were by per- 
mission distributed in the East. 

3. The translation of Maximus was reprinted in 
1703 in London at the expense of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, after having been re- 
vised by Seraphim; and after further correction by 
Anastasius and Kollettis an edition was published 
at Halle in 1710 at the queen of Prussia’s expense. 

In Greece the favourable reception originally 
given to Maximus’ work was moditied later, on the 
pround that it was made in a dialect, and there- 
ore not generally intelligible. The real under- 
lying ground of opposition was distrust of Pro- 
testant influence. hatever the cause, the cir- 
culation of Seraphim’s work was forbidden by the 
patriarch Gabriel, as that of Maximus had been 
earlier. 

The influence of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society at the beginning of the 19th cent. made 
the matter of a modern Greek version again 

rominent. In 1810 Maximus’ translation of the 

ew Testament was reprinted, and several editions 
were circulated before 1830, the necessary per- 
mission having been obtained from the patriarch 
Cyril in 1814. 

4. But the need of revision was recognized, and 
accordingly in 1819 the archimandrite Hilarion 
was entrusted with the work, the ultimate respon- 
sibility for the revision being undertaken by the 
learned archbishop Constantius of Sinai. Cer- 
tain difficulties arose as to the inclusion of the 
OT Apocrypha, for Hilarion’s version of the Old 
Testament was made from the Septuagint. Ulti- 
mately it was decided by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society that the translation of the Old 
Testament should be made from the Hebrew, and 
the peace ets of the work were established at 
Corfu. ere two English scholars, with a know- 
ledze of Hebrew, and with the help of other 
scholars, including two learned Greske; Bam)bas 
and Tipaldo, began the work, using not only the 
Hebrew, but the French translation of Martin, 
the Italian of Diodati, the Septuayint, Vulgate, 
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and other versions. Parts of the Old Testament 
(e.g. the Psalms) were pune and circulated as 
they were finished, and by 1836 the whole Old 
Testament was completed. The New Testament 
translation of Hilarion was also revised by Bambas, 
and an edition appeared in 1848. This ‘revision 
is considered so correct and idiomatic that it has 
now completely superseded that of Hilarion.’ 

As once before, so again, a reaction set in against 
Western influences, and Biblical translations were 
forbidden in the Orthodox Church. But, in spite 
of this, the British and Foreign Bible Society con- 
tinued to print translations into modern Greek.* 

LrTsRaTURE.— Bibliographie Hellénique, 1885-1896 3 
Fn gh Bible of Every Land ; Nestle, Urteat, etc. p. 178 ff. 5 

Society Reporter for Jan. and May 1902. 
Lu. J. M. BEBB. 

APOORYPHAL GOSPELS.— 


On. 
Literature. 
i. DEFINITION.—The history of the word ‘ Apo- 
ha’ accounts for its various uses, and ite ety- 
mology explains its diverse meanings (see art. 
APOCRYPHA in vol. i. p. 112). ‘Apocryphal’ was 
a title of honour when it was applied to writings 
which were hidden on account of the unique value 
of their contents; their secret doctrines im 
to them a special authority (auctoritas secreta). 
But ‘ apo ype was a term of reproach when it 
was applied to writings which were hidden on 
account of the heterodoxy of their contents; their 
heretical teaching rendered them specially harm- 
ful. An approximation of the two opposite senses 
of ‘apocryphal’ may, however, be traced ; for the 
secrecy which was originally a claim to peculiar 
regard soon became a mark of inferiority, owing 
to the suspicion which rests on books of hidden 
origin. From these differences in the application 
of the word it is not difficult to understand how it 
came to pass that Gospels which were held in high 
esteem, as, ¢.g., by Gnostic sects, were condemned 
by the Christian Church and declared to be un- 
worthy of a place in the Canon, notwithstanding 
that for some of them Apostolic authorship was 
claimed ; it is also not difficult to understand how 
Gospels, which were not condemned for their false 
teaching, were excluded from the Canon because of 
their anfaviority to the writings of the four Evan- 
elists. Hence Bee Wt Lines which} in the early 
Fathers means heretical, acquired the sense of un- 
canonical, which it now most frequently bears. 
Under the heading of ‘ Apocryphal Gospels’ it 
is customary to include all extra-canonical writin 
which claim to be Gospels, whether they are riv 
of or supplements to the canonical Gospels, whether 
they are dependent on or independent of the writ- 
ins of the four Evangelists, whether the tradition 
they embody has the ap nce of being authen- 
tic or is manifestly fictitious. But when the term 
‘apocryphal’ has this wider denotation, it has a 
narrower connotation. To Jerome this extension 
of the meaning of the word is generally ascribed, 
for he applies it to thoxe Jewish writings which 
had a place in the LXX Greek version of the OT 
but were not included in the twenty-two books of 
the Hebrew Canon (Proloqgus Galeatus : ‘Quidquid 
extra hos est, inter amoxpypa esse ponendum’). 
Nevertheless, Jerome held that some of the OT 
apocryphal books might be read ‘ for the edifica- 


* These were sanctioned on condition that the ancient Greek 
text was printed in parallel colunins with the modern Greek 
Version, But in 1901 ecclesiastical and patriotic prejudices were 
roused by a modern version or ‘paraphrase,’ circulated at the 
expense of queen Olya, and, in consequence, the circulation of 
any Greek version except the ancient Greek text has been de 
nounced by the Synod and prohibited by the Government. 
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tion of the people, not for confirming the authority 
of Church dogmas’ (Prol. to Books of Solomon) ; 
his description of these non-canonical books as 
apocryphal does not therefore im gf that he 
condemned them as false and worthless. This 
must be borne in mind when ‘apocryphal’ is de- 
fined as uncanonical in ita application to Gospels. 
Apocryphal Gospels are uncanonical Gospels; but 
all uncanonical Gospels are not necessarily apo- 
cryphal in the meaning which adheres to 
the word. A Gospel may be neither spurious nor 


heretical, though it is a hal; it may be 
based upon a genuine traditions though it is un- 
canonical. 

ii. ORIGIN.—The resemblances and the varia- 
tions in the Synoptic Gospels furnish a problem 
which requires for its solution either an oral tra- 
dition which gradually became as stereotyped as 
though it had been written, or documentary 
sources modified by oral traditions. Most critics 
recognize elements of truth in the oral as well 
as in the documentary theory of the origin of the 
Gospels. Those who adopt the documentary hypo- 
thesis allow for the influence of traditions current 
in the Church, though not committed to writing. 
The problem presented by the a phal Gospels 
is to determine how far their additions to the nar- 
ratives of the four Evangelists are derived from au- 
thentic sources, also to decide how far the fictitious 
accretions are due to fraudulent intentions or the 
heretical tendencies of the respective writers. The 
ex ternal evidence for the existence of an apocryphal 
. Gospel must be weighed together with the evidence 
derived from a careful study of its contents before 
any judgment can be pronounced as to its origin. 
But no pre-judgment of the issue in any particular 
case is involved in the statement of some general 
considerations which must guide every such in- 
quity, The author of Supernatural Religion thinks 
that ‘ epologeris critics’ are prejudiced by ‘can- 
onical glamour’; but there may be an unreason- 
able bias against as well as a reasonable presump- 
tion in favour of the canonical Gospels. e rever- 
ence they enjoyed for centuries is a significant fact, 
and is not satisfactorily accounted for by the state- 
ment that they were ‘more fortunate’ than the 
Gospels which were never included in the Canon of 
Scripture (The Gospel eas Peter, p. 132). 
The claim of an uncanonical pel to represent 
an early form of the Christian tradition cannot 
be dismissed on a priori grounds, nor can it be 
admitted without the most thorough investigation. 
The author may have derived the narratives of 
unrecorded incidents in the life of Jesus, or the 
reports of His unwritten sayings, from sources 
unknown to the four Evangelists. Jesus did 
‘many other things’ (Jn 21*) than those which 
the canonical Gospels relate; before St. Luke 
wrote the Third Gospel many had ‘taken in hand 
to draw ae similar, if less complete, narratives 
(Lk 1). oreover, the manufacture of fanciful 
traditions is not always to be ascribed to the zeal 
of heretics, but sometimes to an eager desire to 
satisfy — without critical discrimination between 
the nucleus of fact and the embellishments of 
fiction—curiosity in regard to those periods in our 
Lora’s life about which the four Evangelists tell us 
nothing. Pseudo-Matthew had persuaded himself 
that the motive which impelled him to write was 
love for Christ (Liber de infantia Marie: ‘amor 
ergo Christi est, cut satisfectmus’). But before any 
apocryphal Gospel is assumed to contain an earlier 
and purer form of the Evangelic tradition it must 
be examined in the light of indisputable evidence 
that writers of Gnostic tendencies (cf. Epiph. Her. 
xxvi. 8, 12) publisued fictitious and pseudepigraphic 
works to support their peculiar tenets, claiming 
that their works imparted knowledge, secretly 


handed down to them, of the shings hidden hy 
Jesus from the multitude to whom He spoke in 
riddles which none but His most favoured disciples 
understood. Origen (c. 240) says: ‘ There are some 
believers exactly like drunken people who treat 
with violence their own body, for they falsify and 
alter the text of the Gospels three or four times, 
in order that they may evade its remonstrances’ 
(contra Celsum, ii. 27. See Harnack, Chron. i. 590). 

The variations in the texts of such apocryphal 
Gospels as are extant in different recensions can- 
not, in the judgment of Tischendorf, be explained 
as opnnhg quoiane rae eed ve i saat ie & 
passage is completely altered, these Gospels bei 
treated with a ead which is iepriocivable on 
the supposition that they were held in as high 
esteem as the canonical Gospels (de Evv. Apocr. 
oot e¢ usu, p. 121: ‘ Fraudis apocrypha (evan- 
gelra) convincuntur ex mira qua laborant textus 
ambiguitate, a qua tmmensum canonica differunt, 
quamquam et wsa haud exigua lectionum varie- 
tate premuntur’). The authors of the apocryphal 
Gospels, whether they were influenced by dogmatic 
motives or by a desire to satisfy curiosity, adopted, 
as Hofmann points out, similar methods of com- 
position. In both classes of writings there are 
some stories which are pure inventions, but there 
are others in which a causa media may be dis- 
covered, Sometimes elaborate narrative: are de- 
veloped out of a mere allusion in the canonical 
Gospels, sometimes words of Jesus are transformed 
into deeds, sometimes a slavishly literal fultilment 
of an OT prophecy is recorded, and sometimes 
Jesus is represented as working marvels closely 
resembling and frequently surpassing OT miracles 
(Herzov, BRE 31. 655). 

iii. VALUE.— The revival of interest in the 
ea phal writings of the NT is due partly to 
the discovery of new documents, and partly to 
the attraction exerted upon the minds of many 
scholars by the fascinating and complex problem 
of the literary origin of the Gospels. Amongst 
the questions upon which light is sought are the 
following: Do these uncanonical Gospels impart 
any additiona] knowledge of the words and works 
of the Lord Jesus? In this respect it is generally 
agreed that their value is slight. Do they help to 
establish any theory of the origin of the Gospels? 
In this respect their value differs greatly: until 
more complete and more accurate texts of some of 
these Gospels are accessible it is impossible to ex- 
press any positive judgment in regard to their 
relation to the canonical Gospels. It may, how- 
ever, be said that the theory of a common oral 
tradition deserves more careful consideration than 
it has received from some modern critics, whose 
arguments are valid only on the assumption that 
priority to the canonical Gospels and direct depend- 
ence on them are the only possible alternatives. 

The apocryphal Gospels contain information 
which is of considerable value to the student of 
the manners and customs of the Jews in early 
Christian times. It is true that their statements 
are sometimes in flagrant contradiction to morte 
but it is, as a rule, not difficult to discover the 
dogmatic bias which led to a perversion of the 
facts. When no such motive is discernible, and 
the details yiven violate neither psychological nor 
historical prob:bility, the writer's source may be 
an authentic tradition. For example, the setting 
of some of the fabulous stories of our Lord’s child- 
hood has an interest for the antiquarian who 
regards the fantastic miracles as quite incredible. 
It is also probable that, in the near future, these 
Gospels will prove of even greater value to his- 
torians as they strive to disperse the gloom which 
still hangs over the first two centuries of the 
Christian era,—the period when heretical ten- 
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dencies appeared within the Church, and heretical 
sects were formed outside it. In the controversy 
which has arisen on this question there has been 
on the one side a tendency to forget that in the 
4th cent. opinions might be regarded as heterodox 
which were not so regarded in the 2nd cent. ; but 
on the other side there has been a tendency to 
claim the sanction of the early Church for later 
forms of asceticism and Gnosticism, on the in- 
sufficient ground that some of these Gospels which 
originated in heretical circles found some favour 
amongst Christians. Von Dobschiitz, who has 
studied these writings from this point of view, 
has called attention to facts which have an im- 
portant bearing on the discussion, as, ¢.g., that the 
adherents of Gnosticism who claimed to belong to 
the Christian Church, and sought to propagate 
their peculiar views within its borders, did not of 
their own accord leave the Church,—it was the 
Church that excluded them ; also that the Docetic 
type of Christianity current in Egypt at the end 
of the Ist and at the beginning of the 2nd cent. 
was at a very early date discredited as heretical, 
though it long continued to dominate Christian 
thought as expressed in Christian art (Theol. Lit.- 
Zettung, 1903, No. 12). 

In this article the contents of the various a 
cryphal Gospels are given, sometimes in full, but 
always in sufficient detail to enable the reader to 
judge of their worth. This course has been taken 
in the belief that first-hand acquaintance with 
these writings establishes, by contrast, the unique 
value of the canonical Gospels, and furnishes the 
most conclusive refutation of the theories which 
seek to lift these extravagant stories to the same 
level as the narratives of the four Evangelists. To 
pass from the NT to these apocryphal Gospels, in 
so far as they embody independent traditions, in- 
volves a complete change of psychological climate. 
The wisdom of Westcott’s words is confirmed b 
recent research: ‘The completeness of the anti- 
thesis which these spurious stories offer to the 
I)ivine record appears at once—if we may be allowed 
for @ moment to compare light with darkness—in 
relation to the treatment of the three great ele- 
ments of the Gospel history—Miracles, Parables, 
and Prophecy, the lessons of power, of nature, and 
of providence. In thea ae ieee miracles we find 
no worthy conception of the laws of providential 
interference ; they are wrought to supply personal 
wants, or to gratify 7 ate feelings, and often 
are positively immoral. Nor, again, is there any 
epiritua] element in their working. . . . The apo- 
cryphal Gospels are also entirely without parables ; 
they exhibit no sense of those deeper relations 
between nature and man— between corruption 
and sin—which are so uently declared in the 
Synoptic Gospels. . . . Yet more, they do not 
recognize the office of Proph History in them 
becomes a mere collection of traditions, and is 
regarded neither as the fulfilment of ue pe nor 
as the type of the future’ (Introd. to Study of the 
Gospels, Appendix D). 

iv. RECEPTION AND INFLUENCE. — In tracing 
the influence of these writings no question arises, 
as in regard to the OT Apocrypha, of their recep- 
tion by any section of the Church as canonical or 
deutero-canonical books. In the 2nd cent. four 
Gospels, and only four, were ized. There is 
also ample evidence, as will hereafter be manifest, 
that most of the apocryphal Gospels have always 
been condemned by orthodox Christians. A few, 
however, had an extensive and early circulation 
amongst Christians in the East: for example, the 
Protevangelium of James was read in churches in 
the 4th cent., and was translated into the Syriac, 
Arabic, and Coptic languages. Details of such 
usage will be given in the notes on the several 
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Gospels; but in general it cay ig said that these 
writings were condemned by the Western Church 
until the Middle Ages, when a sufficient period of 
time had elapsed for their origin to be forgotten. 
Pseudo-Chrysostom (c. 600) is said to have made 
use of the a h Soe of the Childhood 
of Jesus, and from the 10th cent. onwards the 
formed the material for legendary poems 

pean eat a whilst some of their traditions were 
embodied in paintings and other works of art. 
The first of a series of Latin poems by Hroswitha 
(d. 968), a Saxon pe “Goonals a : e ee 
accounts given in these s of the perpe 
virginity of Mary. Vincent of Reativala: a Do- 
minican, did much to popularize these apocry- 
Sioa stories by including many of them in his 
peculum Majus (c. 1250); the third part of this 
work, the Speculum Historiale, contains twelve 
chapters from the Gospel of pseeudo-Matthew, and 
several from the vospe) of the Nativity of Mary. 
In the 14th cent. the Speculum Historiale was 
translated into French and other European lan- 
guages. In his Speculum Sanctorum de Voragine 
(d. 1298) made use of almost the whole of the 
Gospel of the Nativity of Mary, and of a few 
chapters from the Gospel of pseudo - Matthew. 
This work, better known as the Legenda Aurea, 
and the Speculum Historiale of Vincent were 
amongst the earliest printed books in the 15th 
cent.; they are the chief sources from which many 
popular man Catholic compilations of these 
stories are derived. Yet Vincent put the etal 
he made use of into the category of ‘doub ful’ 
writings; and amongst Roman Catholic divines 
who have denoun them as unauthoritative, 
Tappenhorn mentions Alcuin (d. 804), St. 

of Clairvaux (d. 1153), and Thomas Aquinas 
(d. 1274). As recently as 1884, Pope Leo xmL 
reaffirmed the yidement of the learned Pope 
Benedict XIV., which declares the Protevangelium 
of James and other works on the Nativity of Mary 
to be ‘impure sources of tradition’ (de Fests 
B.M.V. lib. ii. cap. 9: ‘Cum plures scribere 
voluerint, ex turbidis fontibus, que tradiderunt, 
hausisse videntur’). Tappenhorn, whose work is 
published with apissopal: authority, laments that 
these fictions are often accepted as embody ing 
‘ancient and pious traditions.’ ‘The veil whic 
the Holy Spirit in the Gospels has drawn over the 
birth and early life of the Mother of God, we 
ought not to try to remove by means of untrust- 
worthy, apocryphal narratives’ (Ausserbiblische 
Nachrichten, p. 18 f.). 

Some of the fables of these es are found in 
the Koran, as, ¢.g., the vow of Mary’s mother to 
consecrate her virgin daughter to the temple- 
service, the feeding of Mary by an angel, the use 
of rods to discover by lot a guardian for Mary, 
the making by the boy Jesus of twelve sparrows 
out of clay, etc. Kessiius, the famous commen- 
tator on the Koran, refers in his notes to more 
of these stories (cf. Forbes Robinson, Coptic Apoer. 
Gospels in ‘ Texts and Studies,’ Iv. ii. ; 1896). 

v. CLASSIFICATION.—There is an article on the 
GOSPEL OF NICODEMUS in vol. iii. p. 544 ff., and an 
account of the Gospel of Marcion in art. LUKE 
(GOSPEL OF), 1d. p. 168f. Separate articles on the 
GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE HEBREWS (see above, 

. 338 ff), and on the Gospel of Tatian (see art. 

IATESSARON, below, p. 451 ff.), a in the 
present volume. In the present article the most 
important of the apocryphal Gospels, other than 
those above mentioned, will be treated in the 
following order :— 

A. Gospels (or fragments of Gospels) which, in 
the opinion of some critics, embody ar early tradi- 
tion, and rival the canonical tl ee In regard 
to the date, character, and tendencies of these 
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Gospels there has, however, been much contro- 
versy ; they are known as— 


1. Gospel according to the Egyptiana 
2. Gospel according to Peter. 


8 Faydm Gospel Fragment. 


B. Gospels which claim to fill up the gaps in 
our knowledge of the parents of Jesus, or of His 
infancy and childhood, viz.— 


L. Protevangelium of James, including the 
my ee snows as— 
a) Gospel o udo-Matthew 
rs Gospel of the Nativity of Mary. 
1 acco to Th 


y dad 9 omas. 

8. Arabic Gospel of the Childhood. 

4. Arabic History of Joseph the Carpenter. 

5. The Departure of Mary (Transitus Maria). 


C. Gospels whose heretical origin is universally 
acknowledged, viz.— 


1. Gospel of the Twelve a oe 
2. Gospel according to P \ 

8. Gospel according to Matt. 

4. Gospel according to Basilides. 


D. Gospels of which almost nothing is known ex- 
cept their name. These will be mentioned in alpha- 
betical order, and, as far as possible, described. 


LITERATURE. —In 1552 Bibliander’s edition of the ‘ Protevan- 
um Jacobi’ a red; this work is also the only 

n the earliest collection of NT Apocrypha: A 6 

narrationes de Christo, Maria, Josep tone et familia 

Christi, extra Biblia, etc., 1564, added by M. Neander Soravi- 

ensis to his C is Ma -| parva. Fabricius 


Apocryphus NT vf Some with valuable Prolegomena; this 
work is the basis of Bor © Bibliothek der NT’ A 

and of Brunet’s Les apocryphes, A new impetus to 
the study of these writings was imparted by the publication of 
the results of ‘Tischendorf’s learned researches: FE 

A ee ae 1853, 2nd ed. 1876; this standard edition was pre- 


unsere 
itvcangelien verfasst } there is a chapter on ‘A . Literatur.’ 
Hilgenfeld’s NT extra canonem receptum, 4th ed. 1884, contains, 
in the section entitled ‘Librorum Deperditorum Fragmenta, 
learned notes on some of these Gospels. 

In recent years elaborate investigations of pera 
Gospels have been published. Invaluable to all ents are 
those found in Harnack’s Altchristliche Li ichte 

Zabn’s Geschichte des NT’ Kanone. Holtzmann’s Fin- 


shortly to ve pened under the editorshi a Dr. Hennecke, 

who, with A. Meyer, has contributed part of 

the section on the a bal Gospels. 

oo Omens : ecg a der ausserkanonischen 
vangelien und urchristlichen play lant fr resents a 

critically edited text of the extant fragmente o thees wri 

The Syriac Versions are brought within the student's reach 

Wright's Contributiuns to the Apocryphal Literature of the Nf, 

and his articles in the Journal of Sacred Literature, 1865; the 

ihe Versions by Forbes Robinson's Coptie Apooryphai 


Other works are: Hofmann, Leben Jesu nach den Apokry- 
hen, 1851; Kleuker, Ueber die Apokryphen des NTs; fap 

hors Ausserliblisehe Nachrichten (a Roman Catholic work): 
ons, 


Etudes sur les Evangiles Apooryphes ; Vario évangiles 
avocryphes (a Roman Catholic work) ; baones Cane sia! and 

nea Gospels ; Baring-Gould, Lost and Hostile Gospels ; 
Ellicott, ‘On the Apocr. Gospels’ in e Essays, 1856 


‘ambridgq 
Kriiger, ‘The Apocr. Gospels’ in Gillett’s translation of Karly 
Christian Interature ; Cruttwell, ‘Early Apocr. Literature’ in 
A Luerary Iisiory of Early Christianity ; Westcott, ‘On some 
of the Apocr)phal Gospels’ in Introduction to the Study of the 
Gospels, Appendix D; Salmon, sera sr and Heretical 
Gospels’ in Introduction to the NT, lect. xi.; Orr, NT’ Apoory- 
phat Writinys, with brief and scholarly potev—a volume of the 
: eine Bible’; Hone’s ‘catchpenny ar eae New Testament 
is ciently described by Orr as ‘critically worthless,’ Excel- 
lent English translations are given in Walkers Apocryphal 
Gospels, Acts and Revelations (Ante-Nicene Christian Library) ; 
ge ix., an extra volume of the series, contains ‘the of 
eter.’ 

Important and lengthy articles on tnese G are contri- 
bu by Hofmann to vol. £ of PRE3: by Lipsius to vol. ii. of 
the Dict. of Christ. Biography ; shorter articles by James to 
VoL i. of the Encyel. Biblica, aud by Charles to vol. xxv. of the 
Eneycl. Britannica. Hofmann’s article has the most complete 
Bibliography. 


A. 1. EGYPTIANS, GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
THE.— 
i. Meaning of the title. 
ti. Evidence of existence. 
1. Clement of Alexandria. 
2. Origen (Jerome, Ambrose). 
8 Hippolytus and Epiphanius. 
4. The so-called Second Epistle of Olement 
of Rome. 


iv. Origin and character. Place and date, 
Literature. 

i. MEANING OF THE TITLE.—In the title which 
Clement of Alexandria first applies to this Gospel 
—rd kar’ Alyvrrlous evayyé\vov — the preposition 
xaré cannot have the same meaning as in the 
titles of the canonical and other Gos where it 
is used with a proper name in the singular. The 
reference is not to authorship, but to the region in 
which the Gospel found acceptance, or to the circle 
from which it sprang. It is improbable that the 
Gospel was written in the Egyptian, t.e. the Coptic 
language ; Clement of Alexandria quotes from it, 
but there is no evidence either that he made use of 
a translation or that he had learnt Coptic during 
his residence in Egypt. On account of the resem- 
blance of the title to that of the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, Harnack (Chronologie, i. 612 f.) 
suggests that one ] circulated amongst the 
Jewish Christians residing in Egypt, and the other 
Gospel amongst the Christians who were natives 
of t; it is also a possible inference that the 
Gospel was not called xad’“E)Aqvas, because Chris- 
tianity had more adherents amongst the native 
Egyptians than amongst the Greek residents in 
Egypt. But there is insufficient foundation for 
Harnack’s argument, when he maintains that the 
title—the Gospel of the Egyptians, or the Egyptian 
i arg: ere that this was the onl 9 
known to these Egyptian Christians. ‘If, in the 
same circles, the Gospels according to Matthew, 
Mark, etc., had been read with equal or even 
higher authority, it would have been impossible in 
those circles to describe this Gospel as the 
of the Egyptians.’ Harnack’s conclusion rests 
upon his statement that the name was given to 
the Gospel by Egyptian writers, ie by Clement 
of Alexandria an igen ; he acknowl that 
if non-Egyptian Fathers had thus described this 
Gospel, ‘ we might, nay we must, have believed that 
because the Gospel came from Egypt it was called 
the Egyptian Gospel, just as the Palestinian Gospel 
was called 7d edayyéuor xaé’ ‘ESpaious, or ‘ESpaixér, 
or ’Iovdaixéy.’ But although Origen was a native 
of Alexandria, Clement was an Athenian. Zahn 
(Gerchichte, ti. 630) can find no intimation in the 
writings of Clement and Origen that they regarded 
themselves as Alyérrin ; his explanation of the title, 
therefore, is that whilst the Church at Alexandria 
kept to the canonical Gospels, this non-canonical 
Gospel had conziderable popularity in the provinces 
of Egypt during the 2ndcentury. This conclusion is 
a probable inference from the scanty facts; more- 
over, it is in accord with the history of the Church 
in Egypt during the 3rd and 4th cents., when the 
prone Churches raed in their theology 

om the teaching of the Alexandrian Fathers. 

ii. EVIDENCE OF EXISTENCE.—1. The Gospel 
according to the Egyptians is first mentioned 
(175-200) by Clement of Alexandria. After quot- 
ing a bere which Julius Cassianus (c. 170) 
ascribes to ‘the Lord,’ Clement adds: ‘ We have 
not this saying in the four Gospels that have been 
handed down to us, but in the Gospel xar’ Alyur- 
rlous (Strom. iii. 13, 92). The Gospel is not described 
as a heretical writing, but it is regarded as out- 
side the class to which the four Gospels belong (rots 
wapadedonévas uw -érrapow evaryyeriots). 

2. Origen in his Commentary on Lk Il (ce. 220) 
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gives the unknown authors of 73 car’ Alyvrriovs 
etayyé)sov the first place in his list of those who 
‘took in hand to draw up a narrative of Gospel 
occurrences.” With these writers who took the 
matter in hand he contrasts the four Evangelists 
who wrote as they were moved by the Holy Spirit 
(€& dylov xuwotvperos wvecuaros). Latin translations 
of Origen’s notes on this passage are given by 
Jerome and by Ambrose ; both place the Gospel in 
the class of heretical writings. Jerome’s words 
are: ‘Ecclesia quatuor habet evangelia, luereses 
plurima, é quibus uoddam scribitur ‘‘ secundum 
Egyptis.”" (Cf. Zahn, Geschichte, ii. 625). After 
naming other apocryphal Gospels, Jerome says 
‘et alia plura legimus’: these words are not in 
the extant Greek text; but as it bears elsewhere 
signs of abbreviation, and as Ambroee in his in- 
dependent version essentially agrees with Jerome, 
the Latin is probably a correct rendering of 
Orizen’s words. Harnack and Zahn conclude that 
Origen had this in his hands; hence we 
may, with some degree of confidence, accept his 
qu gment as to the character of a work which he 
1ad himself read. 

3. This Gospel was known by name to two other 
authors. na a des (155-235) quotes from a 
Naassene work a pessee which treats of the 
constitution of the human soul, and says (Philos. 
v. 7) that this Gnostic sect found support for their 
fantastic theories é r@ érsypagopéry car Al tous 
ebayyelly. Of the Naassenes little is known. 
Lightfoot (Biblical Essays, 1893, pp. 408, 411-418) 
sought to prove that the érepodidacxadoivres of the 
Pastoral | ig or resembled them ; but Hof- 
mann, B. Weiss, and 
1894, pp. 130-146) have shown that this view does 
not meet the requirements of strict exegesis. The 
Naassenes were not Jewish legalista, but Gnostics 
‘in whose syncretistic system there were Jewish 
elements’ (cf. Zahn, Einlettung, i. 476).—Ept 
phansus (377) states that the Sabellians a ed 
to this Gospel in support of their doctrine ; he does 
not give a quotation from it, but says that it 
represents ‘the Saviour’ as teaching His disciples 
that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are 
the same (rdv atrip elya: warépa, roy alrdy elvas vuldv, 
roy atriy elvas Aytow wvefua); he also asserts that 
the heresy was derived from apocryphal sources, 
especially from ‘the Egyptian Goepel’ (€ dzo- 
Kptpwr Tuwy, pddyuora dwd TroO xadouuévou Alyurriou 
The slight change in the title (Alyér- 
Tvoy sf Be ers still more probable the 
view en above of ita micesing Epiphanius 
(Har. xxx. 18) also speaks of a Hebrew Gospel 
( E8paixéy), and the natural explanation yields good 
sense in both cases: the Gospels would fitly be so 
described which were used respectively by the 
Egyptians and by the Hebrews. 

4. The so- Second Epistle of Clement of 
Rome.—Of writings which are cage vite to con- 
tain quotations from this Gospel, although it is 
not named, the most important is the ‘ Ancient 
Homily,’ which from the 5th cent. was known as 
the Second Epistle of Clement of Rome to the 
Corinthians (130-140). Pseudo-Clement — unlike 
the genuine Clement, whose Scripture references 
are almoet exclusively to the OI!—makes many 
allusions to the angers history, using both the 
canonical Gospels an apocryphal narratives. In 
one passage there are verbal agreements with the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians: ‘ For the Lord 
Himself, being asked by a certain n when 
His kingdom would come, said, When the two shall 
be one, and the outside as the inside, and the male 
with the female neither male nor female’ (2 Clem. 
xii.). Lightfoot concludes (Apost. Fathers, pt. i. 
vol. ti. p. 238) that ‘our pseudo-Clement would 
seem to have employed this apocryphal Gospel as 


ort (Judaistic Christianity, . 
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a principal authority for the sayings of our Lord.’ 
Harnack is quite certain that he did, but the 
evidence does not warrant a positive statement; 
there are differences as well as ents in the 
two forms in which the saying 1s quoted (cf. iii. 
below). The two versions may therefore be derived 
from a common source, either oral or written, the 
urer form of the saying being found in pseudo- 
lement. Zahn and Resch oppose the identifica- 
tion of the source as strongly as Hilgenfeld and 
Harnack assert it; Harnac i three other 
quotations in the Homily to this Gospel (Chron. 
1.618). Ropes says that it is Lae pages to express 
. confident opinion (Die Sprii Jesu, pp. 132, 
46). 


5. In recent criticism there has been manifested 
a tendency to refer back to this sayings of 
our Lord and narratives of eventa found in other 
fragmen sources. Harnack favours the theory 
that the Logia in the Oxyrliynchus Fragment were 
taken from this Gospel (cf. Expositor, 5th series, 
vi. 411); Sanday does not adopt this view, but is 
of opinion that ‘they may well have had their 
birth in proximity to it’ (Crit. Rev. viii. 140); 
Armitage Robinson says: ‘I am not at present 
prepared to “eS that the newly discovered ren 2 
are excerpts from the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians. I must content myself with the state- 
ment that such a view is not improbable’ (£z- 
positor, 5th series, vi. 421). Itisa mere conjecture 
that the Faytm Fragment (Mk 14*%** abbreviated, 
with v.* omitted) is an extract from this Gospel. 
Harnack (Chron. i. 590) sugyests the Gospel ae- 
cording to the Hebrews as an alternative source, 
whilst Zahn regards the verses as the fragment of 
a homily (Geschichte, ii. 789f.). Volter (Petrus- 
evangelium oder A.gypterevangelium ?) holds that 
the Gospel of Peter is identical with this Gospel, 
in which, however, he is compelled to acknowledge 
the presence of interpolations. The reasoning has 
failed to convince scholars who have made a special 
study of the Gospel of Peter (cf. Crit. Rev. v. 299). 
Other conjectures, as, e.g., that this Gospel is re- 
lated to the Didache and to Tatian’s Diatessaron, 
are mentioned by Harnack, but he does not deem 


it needful to discuss them. On the eral ques- 
tion, it may be said that it is h ous to treat 
one Gospel, whether canonical or a phal, as 


dependent on another, because similar reports of 
our Lord’s words or deeds are found in both ; they 
may be independent of each other, but dependent 
on & common source, oral or written. 

iii, CONTENTS.—The passages from this Gospel 
quoted by Clement of Alexandria are taken from 
the discourse of Jesus with Salome. (For the 
Greek text, see Harnack, Geschichte, i. 18; Preus- 
chen, Anttwdegomena, a 2f.). To Salome’s ques- 
tion, ‘How long shall Death reign?’ Jesus re- 
plies, ‘So long as ye women give birth; for I 
came to destroy the works of the female.’ Salome 
says, ‘Then should I have done well, if I had 
borne no children?’ and the Lord makes answer, 
‘Eat every herb, but the bitter one eat not.’ 
([Salome’s words are xadds od» érolnca ph rexobaa. 3 
Lightfoot proposes ‘an easy change of reading 
(av érolnoa) to avoid the contradiction to the can- 
onical narratives implied in the rendering ‘then 
I did well that I bare not.’ But, as Zabn pointe 
out, this rendering would require ov in place of 
uh; all difficulty is removed by adopting Harnack’s 
note of interrogation]. To a further question of 
Salome, ‘ When shal] these things be known 2?’ the 
Lord replies, ‘When ye tread underfooi the gar- 
ment of shame, and when the two become one, 
and the male with the female neither male nor 
female.’ (Cf. ii. 4 above for pseudo-Clement’s 
version of this saying). 

Another extract from this Gospel is given by 
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Hippolytus in his refutation of the Naassene 
heresy (PAtlos. v. 7): ‘They affirm that the soul 
is very difficult to discover, and hard to under- 
stand ; for it does not remain in the same figure or 
the same form invariably, or in one ive con- 
dition, that either one could express it by a sign 
or comprehend it substantially. But they have 
these varied changes [of the soul] set down in the 
Gospel inscribed ‘‘ according to the Egyptians.” j 

Epiphanius (Her. lxii. 2) states that this Gospel 
was @ chief source of Sabellian heterodoxy ; but, 
although he asserts that in it many such things are 
ascribed to the Saviour ‘with a mystical signifi- 
cance’ (nvornpiwdds), he mentions only one: ‘the 
same [person] is Father, the same is Son, the same 
is Holy Spirit.’ 

In Harnack’s judgment, three more passages 
found in the homily of pseudo-Clement (£p. c. 4, 
ce. 5, c. 8) are quotations from this Gospel, viz. : 
‘The Lord said, Though ye be gathered together 
with me in my bosom and do not my command- 
ments, I will cast you away, and will say unto you, 
Depart from me, [ know you not whence ye are, 
ye workers of ini my (Cf. Lk 18”, Mt 7%). 
‘For the Lord saith, Ye shall be as lambs in the 
midst of wolves. But Peter answered and said 
unto him, What then, if the wolves should tear 
the lambs? Jesus said unto Peter, Let not the 
lambs fear the wolves after they are dead; and ye 
also, fear ye not them that kill you and are not 
able to do anything to you; but fear him that 
after ye are dead hath pore over soul and body, 
to cast them into the gehenna of fire.’ (Cf. Lk 10}, 
Mt 107, and Lk 12-5). ‘For the Lord saith in the 
te If ye kept not that which is little, who 
shall give unto you that which is great? For I 
say unto you that he which is faithful in the least, 
is faithful also in much.’ (Cf. Lk 16, Mt 25%!- *), 

iv. ORIGIN AND CHARACTER. — There is great 
divergence of opinion in regard to the character of 
this Gospel. are agreed that it circulated 
amongst various heretical sects or schools; but 
was it, therefore, a heretical Gospel as regards its 
origin? or was it, as Harnack ieves, ‘part of 
the original Evangelic literature in the strict sense 
of the word ?’ 

The facts of which any satisfactory solution of 
the problem must take account are these: 1. 
Clement of Alexandria’s statements (Strom. iii. 
9, 13, 91) that the Gospel was used (a) by Cassian, 
the Gnostic leader (6 rfjs Soxjoews dpxryés) of the 
Encratites who were ascetics and coudemmed mar- 
riage, and (b) by Theodotus, the Egyptian pupil of 
the Gnostic Valentinus. 2 Hip \ytas asserts 
that the Naassenes, who were also Gnostics, quoted 
it in support of their speculations about the soul 
of man, 3. Epiphanius says that the Sabellians 
found es in it which taught a modalistic 
doctrine of the Trinity. 4. Clement of Alex- 
andria classes it apart from ‘the four Gospels.’ 
§. Origen puts it at the head of the list of heretical 
Gospels.—Is Origen’s judgment confirmed by the 
extant fragments of this Gospel? To this question 
Lipsius (Dtct. Christ. Biog. ii. 712) replies: ‘The 
Gospel was a product of pantheistic gnosis’; un- 

uestionably, it contains traces of the teaching 
that the true gnosis im ‘insight into the un- 
substantial character of all the distinctions which 
prevail among, and separate one from another, the 
things of this visible world’; it retlects also the 
practical as well as the mystical aspect of Gnosti- 
cism, for the Encratite prohibition of marriage 
was the natural consequence of insight into the 
venity of the distinctions of sex. Some amount 
of Encratism is recognized by Harnack, but he con- 
tends that it is not present to such an extent as to 
justify those who describe the Gospel as heretical 
ani Gnostic. He is right in maintaining that the 


ascetic tendency of some of the sayings has been 
exoscersiel, and in urging that the entire Guspel 
may have contained material derived from purer 
sources than the fragments known to us. But to 
establish the non-heretical character of this Gospel 
more conclusive evidence is required than its use 
by pseudo-Clement, which, as we have seen, cannot 
be regarded asacertainty. The least convincin 
part of Harnack’s investigation is that in whic 
the inference that this Gospel bears the Synoptic 
stamp, and is closely akin to Matthew and Luke, is 
made to rest upon the insufficiently attested asser- 
tion that it was used by udo-Clement. ‘It 
contained nothing heretical,—if it had, the Church 
at Rome in 170 would certainly not have read it’ 
(Chron. i. 619). But if pseudo-Clement drew from 
the same source as this Gospel, the phenomena of 
the text would be satisfactorily explained, especi- 
ally the expanded and less credible form given in 
this Gospel to the words of Jesus. Moreover, this 
solution of the aoa is quite consistent with 
Harnack’s view that this Gospel is not dependent 
on the Synoptics, but ‘derives from the sources of 
the Synoptics.’ The strongest argument adduced 
to prove that this Gospel must have contained 
much orthodox teaching, is based upon the fact 
that Clement of Alexandria held it in good esteem 
and gave a different, if mystical, interpretation to 
those passages which the Encratites quoted in 
anDECrs of their ascetic practices. The most prob- 
abie conclusion which the evidence now avail- 
able warrants is that the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians is a Gnostic writing derived, it may be, 
from a good source ; but if its unknown author had 
access to material as valuable as that of which the 
Evangelists made use, he treated it more freely, 
and both added to and modified the Evangelic 
tradition. 

In regard to the place where this Gospel was 
written, Zahn suggests Antioch ; Harnack prefers 
Egypt. Its date cannot be later than the middle 
of the 2nd cent., probably about 140. Harnack, 
however, holds that the terminus ad quem is 130. 


LITERATURE.—Emmerich, de Evang. sec. Ebreos, gypt. 
etc., 1807; Schneckenburger, Ueber das Evang. der Egypt. 
1834 ; Hennecke in Die A pokryphen des NT. See also Hilgen- 
feld, Harnack, Zahn, in opp. citt., and cf. Resch, Ausserkanon- 
tsche Paralleltezte zu den EK cangelien, 1894, p. 28. 


A. 2. PETER, GOSPEL ACCORDING T0.— 


i. Evidence of existence prior to its discovery. 
1. Serapion. 
2. Origen. 
8. Eusebius, etc. 
4. Some doubtful testimony. 
ii. Contents of recently discovered Fragment. 
fii. Relation to the canonical Gospels. 
iv. Alleged use by early writers. 
v. Oharacter and tendencies. 
vi. Date and place of origin. 
Literature. 


i. EVIDENCE OF EXISTENCE PRIOR TO ITS DIS- 
COVERY.—l. The earliest evidence of the existence 
of this Gospel is found in a letter of Serapion, 
who became bishop of Antioch c. 190. Eusebius 
mentions amongst the memorials of his ‘literary 
industry ’ a work composed ‘ on the so-called Gosne! 
of Peter,’ and gives the following extract from it 
(HE vi. 12 (McGiffert’s translation, p. 258]): ‘ For 
we, brethren, receive both Peter and the other 
apostles as Christ; but we reject intelligently the 
writings falsely ascribed to them, knowing that 
such were not handed down to us. When I visited 
you, I supposed that all of you held the true faith, 
and as I had not read the Gospel which they put 
forward under the name of Peter, I said, ‘If this 
is the only thing which occasions dispute among 
you, let it be read.” But now, having learned from 
what has been told me that their mind was in- 
volved in some heresy, I will hasten to come to 
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ou again. ... For having obtained this ere 
from others who had studied it diligently, namely, 
from the successors of those who first it, 
whom we call Docete (for most of their opinions 
are connected with the teaching of that school), 
we have heen able to read it through, and we find 
prerd thins in accordance with the true doctrine 
of the Saviour, but some things added to that 
doctrine, which we have pointed out for you fur- 
ther on.’ 

2. Origen, writing e. 246, not only mentions this 
Gospel, but also shows some knowledge of ite con- 
tenta. ‘Some say, basing it on a tradition in the 
ce according to Peter, as it is entitled, or the 
Book of James, that the brethren of Jesus were 
sons of Joseph by a former wife, whom he married 
before Mary’ (Com. on Mé. bk. x. 17 [Ante-Nicene 
Christian Library, p. 424}). Eusebius tells us (H#E 
vi. 21) that Origen was summoned to Antioch by 
Mammea, the mother of the emperor Alexander 
Severus, and ‘a most pious woman,’ though it is 
not said that she was a Christian. From Ser- 
apion’s statements about this Gospel it is evident 
that it was not widely circulated; but if Origen 
saw it during his visit to Antioch (probably 218), 
his uncertainty in regard to a particular passage 
is only what might be expected, and does not de- 
tract from the value of his testimony to its general 
ona Beside Sera f th 

3. Besides quoting ion’s estimate of this 
Gospel, Vusebias (c. 324) neice to it twice (HE 
iii. 3, 25). ‘The so-called Acta of Peter, however, 
and the Gospel which bears his name, and the 
Preaching, and the Apocalypse, as they are called, 
we know have not been universally accepted, be- 
cause no ecclesiastical writer, ancient or modern, 
has made use of testimonies drawn from them.’ 
In his chapter on the Canon of Holy Scripture, 
Eusebius classifies the books into Homologoumena 
or ‘accepted,’ Antilegomena or ‘disputed,’ 760. or 
‘spurious,’ t.6. orthodox but not canonical. After 
enumerating the writings which are placed under 
these several heads, he adds: ‘ We have felt com- 
pelled to give this catalogue in order that we 
might be able to know both these works and those 
that are cited by the heretics under the name of 
the apostles, including, for instance, such books 
as the Gospels of Peter, of Thomas, of Matthias, 
or of any others besides them, and the Acts of 
Andrew and John and the other apostles, which 
no one belonging to the succession of ecclesiastical 
writers has deemed worthy of mention in his 
writings.’ 

The statement of Jerome (de Vir. Illust. 1) that 
this Gospel is a heretical work, also the condemna- 
tion pronounced upon it in the so-called ‘ Gelasian 
decretal’ (‘evangeliwm nomine Petri apostoli apo- 
cryphum’), are in agreement with, and possibly are 
based on, the judgment of Eusebius.t 

4. Historical critica of different schools regard 
the testimony of Theodoret (c. 450) as untrust- 
worthy. He says that this Gospel was used by the 
Nazarenes, of whom, however, he knows nothing 
except that they ‘honour Christ as a righteous 
man’ (Her. fab. ii. 2). Zahn points out in detail 
the marks of confusion in Theodoret’s references 
to the Jewish Christian sects (Geschichte, ii. 743) ; 
Harnack inserts a note of interrogation, and 
attaches no more value to this than to most of 
‘this historian’s remarkable statements ’ (Chron. i. 
623); Hofmann thinks that Theodoret meant the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews (PRE? i. 663). 

* For other traces of the use of this Gospel by Origen, see 
J. O. F. Murray’s article in the Expositor (4th series, vii. 55f.). 

¢ Other writers who were provalt) cuuanes with the 
Petrine Gospel are the author of the ascalia and 4 postoli- 
eal Constitutions (cf. Harnack, Bruchstticke, p. 41f.), and 
ms Hp of Jerusalem (ct. Swete, ‘The Akhmim Fragment,’ in his 

tion of the of Peter, xxx ff.). 
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There has been much discussion in regard to the 
meaning of a phrase in Justin Martyr's (c. 150) 
Dialogue with Trypho. Some have thought that 
this 1 is referred to as the ‘Memoirs of 
Peter’ in the e: ‘And when it is said that 
he changed the name of one of the apostles te 
Peter; and when it is written in the Memoirs of 
him (droprnpovetuara airod) that this so happened, 
ete.’ The difficult problem of the relation to this 
Gospel of Justin Martyr’s quotations cannot be 
discussed until its contents have been given; but 
it ia important that the discussion should not be 
biassed by the assumption that ‘the name ‘“‘ Me- 
moirs” cannot with any degree of propriety be 
applied to our canonical Gospels,’ as the author of 

upernatural Religion asserts (The Gospel accord- 
ing to Peter, p. 22). It may be ted that the 
aérod is more naturally interpreted as referring to 
Peter and not to Jesus; but the judgment of such 
an expert as Lipsius (Dict. Christ. Biography, ii. 
712) must not be forgotten: ‘In the ge in 
question the right reading is most probably not 
dropynuorevuara avrov (i.e. of Peter mentioned just 
before), but drous. abray (3.€. ray drooréAwy as else- 
where).’ But if, contrary to his invariable practice, 
Justin here attaches a name to the Evangelistic 
writings, it is by no means certain that hes 
of this a hal Gospel as the ‘Memoirs of 
Peter.’ e may refer to the Second Gospel, for 
many ancient authorities support the testimony of 
Origen : ‘The Gospel publisiied by Mark may be 
called Peter’s, whose interpreter Mark was’ (adv. 
Marcion. iv. 5), and in Mk 3" there is a record 
of the fact mentioned by Justin: ‘Simon he sur- 
named Peter.’ 

ii. CONTENTS OF RECENTLY DISCOVERED FRAG- 
MENT.—In 1892 M. Bouriant published the manu- 
script known as ‘the Akhmim Fragment’; it con- 
tains portions of the Gospel of Peter, of the A 
] of Peter, of the Book of Enoch, and of the 
Aste of St. Julian. This parchment manuscript 
and a papyrus collection of mathematical pro- 
blems were discovered by the French Archeological 
Mission during the. winter of 1886-87 in the tomb 
of a monk at Akhmim, the ancient Panopolis, in 
Upper Egypt. A heliographic reproduction of the 
manuscript greatly assisted palreographists to de- 
termine the true text, in regard to which scholars 
are now generally agreed. The parchment codex 
is assigned to a date between the 8th and the 
12th century. The following translation by Dr. 
J. Armitage Robinson was carefully revised by 
him in accordance with the photogre.phic facsimile 
(Ante-Nicene Christian Library, vol. ix. p. 7 £.) :—= 


1. But of the Jews none washed his hands, neither Herod nor 
any one of his judges. And when they had refused to wash 
them, Pilate rose uP. And then Herod the ae ee 
that the Lord be en, saying to them, What gs soever I 
commanded you to do unto him, : 

2. And there was standing there Joseph the friend of Pilate 
and of the Lord; and, knowing that they were about to crucify 
him, he came to Pilate and asked the body of the Lord for 
burial. And Pilate sent to Herod and asked his body. And 
Herod said, Brother Pilate, even if no one had asked for him, 
we purposed to bury him, especially as the Sabbath draweth 
on; for it is written in the Law that the sun set not upon one 
that hath been put to death. 

8. And he delivered him to the people on the day before the 
unleavened bread, their feast. And they took the Lord and 
pushed him as they ran, and said, Let us drag away the Son 
of God, having obtained power over him. And they clothed 
him with purple, and set him on the seat of judgment, saying, 
Judge righteousl. O king of Israel. And one of them brought 
a crown of thorns and put it on the head of the Lord. And 
Others stood and spat in his eyes, and others smote his cheeks ; 
others pricked him with a reed ; and some scourged him, saying, 
With this honour let us honour the Son of God. 

4. And they brought two malefactors, and they crucified the 
Lord between them. But he held his peace, as though having 
no pain. And when they had raised the cross, they wrote the 
title. This is the king of IsraeL And having set his garmente 
before him they parted them among them, and cast lots for 
them. And one of those malefactors reproached them, sayiny, 
We for the evils that we have done have suffered thus, but this 
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man, who hath become the Saviour of men, what wrong hath 
he done to you? And they, being angered at him, commanded 
that his legs should not be broken, that he might die in torment. 

5. And it was noon, and darkness came over all J : and 
they were troubled and distressed lest the sun had set whilst he 
was yet alive: (for) it is written for them, that the sun set not 
onh hath been put to death. And one of them said, 
Give him to drink gall with vinegar. And they mixed and gave 
him to drink, and fulfilled all things, and accomplished their 
sins against their own head. And many went about with lam 
su Posyleg, My was night, and sere lel rae ts Lord yee 
ou A wer, my power, thou orsaken me. 
when he hed sald it, he was taken up. And in that hour the 
vail of the temple of Jerusalem was rent in twain. 

6. And ther: they drew out the nails from the hands of the 
Lord, and laid him upon the earth, and the whole earth quaked, 


and fear arose. Then the sun shone, and it was found the 
ninth hour; and the Jews rejoiced, and gave his body to 
Joseph that he might bury it, since he seen what 


things he had done. And he took the Lord, and washed him, 
and rolled him in a linen cloth, and brought him into his own 
tomb, which was called the garden of Joseph. 

7. Then the Jews and the elders and the priests, perceiving 
what evil they had done to themselves, began to lament and to 
say, Woe for our sins; the judgment hath drawn nigh, and the 
end of Jerusalem. And I with my companions was grieved; 
and being wounded in mind we hid ourselves: for we were 
being sought for by them as malefactors, and as wishing to set 
fire to the temple. And upon all these things we fasted and 
sat mourning and weeping night and day until the Sabbath. 

8. But the scribes and Pharisees elders being gathered 
together one with another, when they heard that all the people 
murmured and beat their breasta, saying, If by his death these 
most mighty signs have come to pass, see how righteous he is 
—the elders were afraid, and came to Pilate, beseeching him 
and saying, Give us soldiers that we may guard his sepulchre 
for three lest his disciples come steal him away, and 
the people su that he risen from the dead and do us 
evil. ate gave them Petronius the centurion with 
soldiers to the tomb. And with them came elders and 
scribes to the sepulchre, and ha rolled a great stone to- 
gether with the centurion and the soldiers, they altogether who 
were there set it at the door of the sepulchre; and they affixed 
seven seals, and they pitched a tent there and guarded it. And 
early in the morning as the Sabbath was drawing on, there 
came a multitude from Jerusalem and the region about 
that thev might see the sepulchre that was sealed. 

9. And in the night in which the Lord’s day was drawing on, 
as the soldiers kept guard two by two in a watch, there was a 
great voice in the heaven, and they saw the heavens opened, 
and two men descend from thence with great light and spproach 
the tomb. And that stone which was put at the door rolled of 
iteelf and made way in part; and the tomb was opened, and 
both the young men entered in. 

10. When therefore those soldiers saw it, they awakened the 
centurion and the elders; for they too were hard ee 
guard. And, as they declared what pag they seen, 
asain they see three men come forth from the tomb, and two 
of them supporting one, and a croes follo them : 
the two the head reached unto the heavens, but the head of 
him that was led by them overpassed the heavens. And they 
heard a voice from the heavens saying, Thou hast preached to 
a that sleep. And a response was heard from the cross, 


ea. 

11. They therefore considered one with another whether to 
go away and show these things to Pilate. And while they 1° 
thought thereon, the heavens again are seen to open, and a 
certain man to descend and enter into the sepulchre. When 
the centurion and they that were with him saw these 
they hastened in the night to Pilate, leaving the tomb which 
they were watching, and declared all things which they had 
seen, being greatly dist and saying, Truly he was the 
Son of G Pilate answe and said, | am pure from the 
blood of the Son of God: but it was ye who determined this. 
Then they all drew near and besought him and entreated him 
to command the centurion and the soldiers to say nothing of 
the things which they had seen: For it is better, eay they, for 
us to be guilty of the greatest sin before God, and not to fall 
into the ds of the people of the Jews and to be stoned. 
Pilate therefore commanded the centurion and the soldiers to 
say nothing. 

12, And at dawn u the Lord's day Mary len, a 
disciple of the Lord, fearing because of the Jews, since they 
were b with wrath, had not done at the Lord’s sepulchre 
the things which women are wont to do for those that die, and 
for those that are beloved by them—she took her friends with 
her, and came to the sepulchre where he was laid. And they 
feared lest the Jews should see them, and they said, Althoug 
on that day on which he was crucified we could not weep and 
lament, yet now let us do these things at his sepulchre. But 
who shall roll away for us the stone that was laid at the door 
of the sepulchre, that we may enter in and sit by him and do 
the things that are due? For the stone was great, and we fear 
Jest some one see us. And if we cannot, yet if we but set at the 
door the things which we bring for a memorial of him, we will 
weep and lament, until we come unto our home. 

13. And they went and found the tomb opened, and coming 
near they looked in there; and they see there a certain young 
man sitting in the midst of the tomb, beautiful and ciothed in 
a robe exceeding bright; who said to them, Wherefore are ye 
come? Whom seek ye? Him that was crucified? He is risen 
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e believe not, look in and see the place 
where he lay, that he is not (here); for he is risen and gonc 
thither, whence he was sent. Then the women feared and fied. 

14. Now it was the last day of the unleavened bread, and 
many were going forth, returning to their homes, as the feast 
was ended. But we, the twelve Gisci ples of the Lord, wept and 
were Spal, and each one, being grieved for that which was 
come to pass snp to his home. But I Simon Peter and 
Andrew my brother took our nete and went to the sea; and 
there was with us Levi the son of Alphwus, whom the Lord. .. 


ili, RELATION TO THE CANONICAL GOSPELS.— 
A careful study of the contents of this Gospel 
reveals many close resemblances to, and some 
striking divergences from, the canonical Gospels. 
The author of Supernatural Religion endeavours 
to prove that it 1s not dependent on them, and 
describes those who differ from him on this ques- 
tion as ‘apologetic critics’ (op. cit. 107f.). But 
Harnack’s judgment is that uaintance with 
Mark is ‘proved or almost proved,’ on the other 
hand acquaintance with John is ‘ not proved’; in 
regard to Matthew and Luke he is uncertain 
whether their points of agreement with this 
Gospel show that its author made use of their 
narratives, or of the same sources as the Evan- 
gelists (Bruchstiicke, p. 32f.). Zahn holds that 
‘the only sources from which the Gospel of Peter 
has drawn its materials are our four Gospels,’ and 
shows that there is close agreement with each 
Gospel as well in forms of expression as in sub- 
ject-matter. He accounts for the divergences by 
allowing time for the development of variations 
in the text of the canonical Gospels (Das Evan- 
gelium des Petrus, p. 47). But, whilst the evidence 
available may suffice to establish the probability 
of dependence upon the four Gospels as a source, 
it is not sufficient to prove that they were the only 
source. The subject is exhaustively treated in the 
introduction to Swete’s edition of this Gospel (‘The 
Akhmim Fragment,’ xiii ft.). The Petrine Passion- 
history ‘exceeds by about one-fourth the average 
length of the four canonical narratives,’ and this 
notwithstanding many significant omissions; the 
result of a verbal comparison reveals coincidences 
which, in Swete’s judgment, prove that the use of 
the First and Second Gospels by the author of the 
Petrine Fragment is ‘scarcely doubtful’ ; that there 
is a ‘strong presumption’ in favour of his use of 

e j ; and that traces of verbal in- 
debtedness to the Fourth Gospel are fainter, though 
it is ‘at least probable that he had access’ to it. 
From the nature of the case absolute proof is not 
attainable, but the solution of this complex pro- 
blem, to which the investigations of many scholars 
point, is that the Petrine Gospel is later than the 
canonical Gospels; that ite author was acquainted 
with them ; that his sources are treated with t 
freedom, many of the changes being due to his re- 
casting of the Gospel history in the form of a per- 
sonal narrative; and that possibly he had access 
to other svuurces, which may have included, as Har- 
ays rightly says, some good traditions (Chron, i. 
624). 

iv. ALLEGED USE BY EARLY WRITERS.—Traces 
of the Petrine Gospel have been diligently sought 
in the works of authors who wrote before the date 
at which it is known to have been in circulation. 
The author of Supernatural Religion argues for 
the probability that Tatian d this Gospel, 
but reveals an apologetic interest in the establish- 
ment of a conclusion which might ‘lead to the 
opinion that Tatian’s Harmony was not composed 
out of four Gospels, but out of five’ (op. cit. p. 41). 
It is, however, an indisputable fact that there are 
signs of harmonizing in this Fragment: to refute 
the argument that Tatian used it by proving that 
its author used Tatian is impossible, but in all 
probability a Harmony, such as the Diatessaron, 
was known to him. This is Swete’s view, though 
he does not think that the Petrine writer waa 


and gone. But if 
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‘limited to the use of the Diatessaron’ (op. cit. 
xxiv.) Dr. Rendel Harris, in his ‘Popular Ac- 
count’ of the Gospel, clearly states the fucts, but 
reserves his final judgment. 

There is much more to be said in favour of the 
view that Justin Martyr (ce. 150) was acquainted 
with the Petrine Gospel, as a comparison of the 
following passages with the F ent will show. 
‘The Spirit of proph foretold ... the con- 

tracy Which was form inst Christ by Herod, 
the king of the Jews, and the Jews themselves, 
and Pilate who was your governor among them, 
with his soldters’ (Apol. i. 40). ‘And as the 
prophet spoke, they tormented Him, and set Him 
on the 7 nt-seat, and said, Judge us’ (Apol. 
i. 35). ‘Those who crucified Him His 
garments among themselves, each casting lots for 
what he chose to have, and receiving according to 
the decision of the lot’ (Di with Trypho, 
97). The words and sentences in tfalics are the 
most important parallels to the Petrine Gospel in 
Justin’s writings, and the most striking of these 
is the statement that Jesus, not Pilate (cf. Jn 191), 
sat on the judgment-seat. But Justin’s account 
bears a closer resemblance to John’s than to the 
longer narrative in the Petrine Fragment ; if there 
be dependence, Justin’s seems to be prim This 
conclusion is confirmed by a fact to which Dr. 
Salmon calls attention, viz., that Justin — who, 
ex hypothesi, believed this 1 to be Peter’s, 
and therefore a document of paramount autho- 
rity—‘in every case where the account in this 
Gospel differs from that in the canonical, and 
where we have the means of judging which Justin 
prefers, follows the latter without hesitation’ 
(Introd. to NT, ar cae p. 587). 

The Epistle of Burnabas (vii. 3-5) resembles 
this Gospel in representing Jesus as drinking 
gall mingled with vinegar, and in its description 
of the fasting and mourning that followed the 
Crucifixion. Dr. Swete thinks that it may ‘not 
improbably have come into the hands of the party 
from which the Petrine Gospel emanated.’ He is 
also of opinion that the resemblances between the 
Sibylline Oracles (bk. 8) and the Petrine Fragment 
are ‘for the most part superficial.’ 

v. CHARACTER AND TENDENCIES. —Serapion, 
who first mentions ‘ the so-called Gospel of Peter,’ 
states that it was used by the Docete; after 
reading it through, he pronounced it orthodox in 

eneral, but condemned it on account of ite hetero- 

ox additions. Is this judement as to the character 
and tendencies of the Petrine Gospel sustained by 
the knowl gained of its contente from the 
discovery of the Akhmim Fragment? 

Docetism in the 2nd cent. had various forms. 
Ignatius combated a Docetic heresy which Light- 
foot describes as ‘ Judaic,’ for it combined a denial 
of the reality of Christ’s passion with a tendency 
towards Judaizing. But the author of the Petrine 
Fragment does not doubt that Christ had a true 
body, and he manifests an anti- Judaic spirit in 
his endeavour to fasten on the Jews the responsi- 
bility for the crucifixion of Jesus. Irensus de- 
scribes an Ophite system, which more nearly 
resembles the teaching of this Gospel ; but Swete 
pein out that, according to that system, the 

hrist withdrew from Jesus before the cifixion, 
whereas the Petrine Gospel ‘regards the higher 
nature of the Lord as remaining with Him on the 
Cross up to the moment of His death’ (op. cit. 
xxxix. f.). Hippolytus (PAdos. viii. 8, x. 12) refers 
to a Gnostic sect, which bore the name of Docete, 
although they taught that Christ was born of the 
Virgin Mary, and hada true body. On the ground 
that Sorapion could not have groken so favourably 
of a work which denied the reality of Christ’s 
body, McGiffert identifies the Docete, who used 


the Petrine Gospel, with this Gnostic sect, whose 
speculations added to true doctrine (Eusebius, 

hurch History [McGiffert’s tr.j, p. 258, n. 8). 
There are, however, points of contact between 
the Petrine F ent and the comments of Valen- 
tinian writers who accepted the facts of the Gospel 
history, but made it the vehicle of Gnostic teach- 
ing. Dr. Swete inclines to the belief that the Petrine 
writer, though not himself a Valentinian, ‘felt 
the influence of the Valentinian school.’ It is not 
necessary to decide between the claims of these 
different types of Gnostic Docetism to see that a 
writer of either of these schools would be likely to 
produce just such a Gospel as Serapion descri 

oreover, his judgment as to its character and 
tendency is fully sustained by the contents of the 
Akhmim Fragment, which has many features in 
common with the canonical Gospels, and yet has 
many additions to the Evangelic tradition, some 
being obviously unorthodox. The amplifications 
of the Gospel history, which clearly reveal a 
Docetic purpose, are: the statement that the Lord 
was silent on the Cross ‘as though having no pain’ 
(sec. 4); the sry: ‘My power, my power, thou hast 
forsaken me,’ followed by the description of His 
death as an av»dAnyrs: ‘and when he had said it, 
he was taken up’ (sec. 5). The conclusion arrived 
at implies that Eusebius too severely condemns 
this Gospel; it compares favourably with the 
other Gospels assigned by him to the ‘heretical’ 
cateyory, though it is not free from Docetic 
tendencies which characterized some forms of 
early Gnosticism. 

vi. DATE AND PLACE OF ORIGIN.—From Sera- 
pion’s evidence the terminus ad for the date 
of this Gospel cannot be placed later than A.D. 170. 
The fixing of the terminus a guo depends upon the 
decision arrived at in the foregoing discussions. 
Critics who, like Harnack, hold that Justin used 
the Gospel, assign its composition to the beginning 
of the 2nd century. The oppo: conclusion im- 
plies A.D. 180-150 as the probable date ; in Swete’s 
opinion, it cannot be placed earlier than A.D. 150. 
‘There is no evidence of the circulation of this 
Gospel in the West ; a probable inference from the 
places of residence of the writers who were familiar 
With it is that it was a Syrian Gospel. 

LitrraTuRs.—Bouriant, Mémoires publiés 
la mission pal pace Age tse au, Caire, ix. 1 (1 ; Stilcken in 
Die Apocryphen 7; Harnack, Tezte u. Unters. ix. 2; 
Zahn, Das Petrusevangelium; Vilter, Petrusevangelium oder 
Atyypterevangelium !; also editions by von Gebhardt, K 
Lods, A. Sabatier, von Schubert. English editions by Ruthe 
in extra vol. of Ante-Nicene Christian Library, Robinson and 
James, Swete, Rendel Harris, and the author of Su; 


Religion ; also Macpherson’s translation of von Schubert's work 
—a useful edition with synoptical tables and critical appar ae 


lee membres de 


There are important articles by Baljon in Thevt. St 1894, 
1ff.; Funk in Theol. Quartalschr. 1898, 278 ff. ; eld in 
Zeitschr. f. wiss. I’heol. 1893, 220 ff.; von Soden in Zeiteckr. f. 


Theol. «. Kirche, 1893, 52 ff.; Stanton in Journal of Theol. 
Studies, Oct, 1900; Murray in Hapositor, 4th series, vol. vii. ; 
Macpherson in Crit. ev. v. 296. 


A. 8 Fayda GOSPEL FRAGMENT.— 
i. Discovery. 
fi. Contenta. 
fii. Theories of origin. Date. 
Literature. 

i DCO VERS aye is a province of Egypt 
about 50 miles south of Cairo. It has become 
famous within the last 25 years owing to the 
discovery at Medinet, its capital, and e sew here, 
of a large quantity of papyri in Latin, Greek, 
Coptic, and other languages. In 1882 the Austrian 
Archduke Rainer bought a mass of documents 
which are now in the Imperial Museum at 
Vienna. In this valuable collection a small and 
mutilated fragment of a Gospel was found. The 
honour of deciphering and arom 3 the true text 
belongs to Dr. Bickell, Roman Catholic Professor 
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of Christian Archzxology in the University of Inns- 
bruck. In the Zeitschrift fur katholische Theologie 
(1885, ili. 498 ff.), Bickell published the Fragment 
and his judgment in regard to its sag ete and 
value. Sines then his conclusions have been sub- 
jected to keen criticism by many scholars. The 
principal contributions to the discussion have been 
made by Harnack and Zahn; the result of their 
critical investigations is given below. An instruc- 
tive account of the Fayfm papyri in general, and 
of this Fragment in particular, was published by 
Professor Stokes of Dublin in the Ezpositor (3rd 
series, i. 334, ii. 132, vii. 449). 

ii. CONTENTS. —The Greek text of the Fragment, 
as tinally restored by Bickell, is as follows: Mera 
be 7d paycty ws ef EOous, wdvres ev ravry TY vuKTi 
oxavdadiabjsecbe Kara Td ypapév’ wardiw roy rotuéva 
kal Td mposara dtacxopmisOjoovra. Elxdéyros rod Iér- 
pou’ kal el wdvres ovx eyw. Edn airy’ 6 ddexrpuwy dls 
xoxxute: kal ov wp@roy rpls drapricy pe. 

Certainty in regard to some details of the re- 
construction cannot be attained. At first Bickel] 
read ws étiyyor, the letters being here obscure. 
Zahn (Geschichte des NT Canons, ii. 785) prints 
what he regards as the most probable text in a 
way which shows at a glance the mutilations at 
the end of the lines— 

- « » Oevynodyrwr 6 alror 

werd Td pjayely ws t& EGous, wd[Aw efre’ 

raurn| Ty vuxri exavdadio[ OjoecOe 

xara] ro ypagdér® ‘S wardiw roy [wowuéva, cat 

Ta] wpéBara dtacxopmric@hjaleras.” elxdr- 

ros ¢ roju Iler. ‘‘xal ef rdyres, odx bya,” 

Edy ‘‘xply] 6 dAdexrpuwy Sls xox[attes o7}- 

Mepov, od rpls pe d}rapr[jon” .. . 
According to n’s reconstructed text, the con- 
tents of the Fragment are: ‘Now when they had 
sung a hymn, after eating according to custom, 
He said again: This night ye shall be offended 
according to the Scripture, ‘‘ I will smite the shep- 
herd, and the sheep shall be scattered.”. When 
Peter said: Even though all, yet not I, He said: 
Before the cock shall crow twice this day, thou 
shalt deny me thrice.’ 

iii. THEORIES OF ORIGIN.—The ges in the 
canonical Gospels which correspond to the contents 
of the Fayfm Fragment are Mt 26%, Mk 14%-%, 
the reseniblauces to Mark being more close. The 
words used for ‘cock’ and ‘crow’ (lit. ‘cry 
cuckoo’) are not found in the NT. In Bickell’s 
judgment these few verses are a genuine relic of 
early Evangelic tradition, and the Fragment is part 
of such a document as Luke mentions in the pre- 
face to his Gospel. Harnack inclines to Bickell’s 
view, though he admits that the words may be a 
free quotation from Mark rather than a part of 
the original material used by the Synoptic writers 
(‘Das Evangelienfragment von Fajjum’ in 7exte 
und Untersuchungen, v. 4). The use of different 
words for ‘ cock’ and ‘crow’ does not disprove the 
latter theory, but tends rather to confirm it. The 
Fragment has dAexrpuwy for dAéxrwp, and xoxxigew 
for gwvety. ddexrpvay is the more usual word in 
classic prose ; coxxtgey is more expressive than the 
colonrless gwvety. ‘It is most probable that the 
words used in the canonical Gospels are more 
original, and that a preacher substituted in one 
case & more elegant, and in the other case a more 
siunificant expression’ (Zahn, op. cit. il. 787). 
Hort favoured the view that the passace is an 
extract from the Synoptic Gospels, and uttered a 
timely warning against hasty deductions from one 
scanty fragment (7imes, 25th June 1885). Other 
conjectural explanations of its origin are that it 
is « quotation from the Gospel according to the 
Iicbrews, or the Gospel according to the Eyyptians 
(Harnack), and that it is a Gnostic recension of 
the canonical Gospels (Stokes). 
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_ The style of writing and the methods of cun- 
traction employed in this Fragment furnish, in 
the judgment of eminent paleographists, a strong 
argument for fixing the daée of its composition in 
the 3rd century. 


LITERATURE.—This has been sufficiently indicated in the body 
of the above section of the article. 


B. 1. JAMES, PROTEVANGELIUM OF.— 


i. Title. 
li. Evidence of existence. 
1. Fourth century writers. 
2. Origen. 
8. Possible traces of anonymous use, 
fii. Summary of contents. Variations in peewdo- 
Matthew and Nativity of Mary. 
fy. Character and tendencies. 
v. Relation to Latin recensions— 
1. Gospel of pseudo- Matthew. 
2. Gospel of the Nativity of Mary. 


vi. Date. 
Literature. 


i. TITLE. —This work claims to have been written 
by James the Just, in Jerusalem, but its author 
does not. describe it as a Gospel. Its title in the 
manuscripts is ‘The History of James concerning 
the Birth of Mary.’ Early writers do not refer 
to it as evayyéXov, but describe it as dc7ynors, Adyos 
loropixés, loropla or yévynots Maplas. The name of 
Protevangelium was probably given to it by Ori- 
ental Christians; it is not known to have existed 
before the 16th cent., when the Latin version of 
Postellus and the Greek version (zpwrevayyé\or) of 
Michael Neander appeared. 

ii. EVIDENCE OF EXISTENCE.—1. The Protevan- 
ai in its present form, was known to 4th cent. 

athers. Epiphanius (c. 376) made use of it (Har. 
Ixxix. 5, Ixxvuli. 7); Harnack (Chron. i. 601) finds 
reference to it in Gregory of Nyssa (Orat. in diem 
Natal, Christi, iii. 346), Hustathius, and the Ez- 
cerpta Barbari. 

2. If this work had been known in early times 
as ‘the Gospel of James’ the evidence of Origen 
(c. 246 A.D.) would have been less trustwo ; 
There is, however, little doubt that he refers tot 
as ‘the Book of James’ (4 Bifdos ’laxdSov) in a 

where he distinguishes its title from that 
of ‘the Gospel according to Peter,’ and yet refers 
to both writings as common sources of the tradi- 
tion that our Lord’s brethren were ‘sons of Joseph 
by a former wife, whom he married before Mary.’ 
Origen adds: ‘Now those who say so wish to 
preserve the honour of Mary in virginity to the 
end’ (tn Matt. tom. x. 17); this comment is an 
accurate description of the purpose of the Prot- 
evangelium. 

3. Possible traces of anonymous use.—Points of 
contact between this work and other writings have 
been found. Peter of Alexandria (d. 311) in all pro- 
bability derived from it his account of the death 
of Zacharias (Routh, Rell. Sac. iv. a Clement 
of Alexandria (c. 200 A.D.) may have learnt from 
it the story of the attestation of Mary’s virgini 
after the birth of her son, but the indefinite wo 
‘some say’ may refer to oral tradition (Strom. 


vii. 16). Jestin Murtyr (c. 140 A.D.) has several 
remarkable ‘concordances’ with the Protevan- 
gelium. 


Both combine Finis 33) the angel’s 
message to Mary (Lk 1°*) with his words to Joseph 
(Mt 12!); both state (Dial. 78) that our Lord was 
born in a cave; both speak (Apol. 33) of Mary’s 
Rider maar at ‘the power of God’; both attach 
importance (Dial. 100) to the Davidic descent of 
Mary; both assert that ‘Mary received joy,’ 
though Justin (Dral. 100) connects the words «ai 
xapav AaBodcoa Mapia with the angelic salutation, 
whilst in the Protevangelium the same words are 
associated with the priest’s benediction. Zahn 
regards the dependence of Justin on this Gospel 
as proved. But the more exact resemblances would 
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be satisfactorily explained if both writers made use 
of a common tradition; and the variation in the 
context of the statement about Mary’s joy points, 
in the judgment of many scho to the use by 
Justin of an older text of the Protevangelium. 
On the whole, the evidence cannot be said to prove 
that he used this Gospel in its present form. 

iii. SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. —[T wo Latin Gospels 
of the Childhood—pseudo-Matthewand the Nativity 
of Mary—either depend on the Protevangelium, or 
on the sources used by ite author. In so far as the 
contents of these Latin Gospels are parallel to ite 
narrative, the chief variations will be noted; they 
furnish important data for the solution of the pro- 
blem of the mutual relations of these Gospels]. 

1. On a great festival, Joachim, an exceedingly 
rich man, brings double offerings to the temple; 
they are rejected because he is childless. In his 
grief he retires to the desert and fasta forty days, 
prayer being his food and drink. 2. Anna, the 
wife of Joachim, being reproached by Judith her 
maid - servant, prays to under a laurel, and 
asks that to her, as to Sarah, a child may be 

iven. 3. Beholding a sparrow’s nest in the laurel, 

nna laments that she is not like the fowls of 
the heaven, which are ‘productive before Thee, 
O Lord.’ 4. An angel of the Lord announces to 
Anna that her prayer is heard; she vows that 
her child shall be a gift to God. Another angel 
bids Joachim retarn home; he obeys, and takes 
with him flocks for an offering. Anna and Joachim 
meet at the gate. 

In pseudo-Mat. 8 the 
the Golden Gate; in Nat. 
his wife at the Golden Gate. 
5. On the following ony Joachim brings his offer- 
ing to the temple and goes down to his house 
‘justified.’ In course of time a daughter is born 
to Anna and Joachim ; Anna calls the child Mary. 


In Nat. Mary 6 the name Mary is given at the command of 
the angel. 


el bids Anna meet her husband at 
on, * ee anee bids Joachim meet 


6. When the child is six months old, Anna sets her 
on the ground ‘to try whether she can stand, and 
she w seven steps’; Anna vows that Mary 
shall not walk on this earth until she has been 
taken to the temple of the Lord. When sept er 
a year old, Joachim makes a great feast; the chief 
priests bless the child, and a sings & song to 
the Lord. 7. When is three years old, her 
parents take her to the temple in fulfilment of 
their vow. After the high t has blessed her, 
he ‘sets her down upon the third step of the altar’; 
she ‘dances with her feet, and the house of 
Israel love her.’ 

In pseudo-Mat. 4 the child gdp doors of 

1} 


the temple, and ‘ the fi steps so swiftly, that she 
does not lcok back at all’ In Nat. Mary 6 the virgin of the 


Lord goes up all the without help ‘in such a manner that 
you would think she Ta alreedy attained full age.’ The Lord 

by the indication of this miracle’ foreshowed the greatness of 
‘ His virgin.’ 


8. M dwells in the temple ‘as if she were a 
dugetand is fed by the hand of an angel. When 
she is twelve years old, Zacharias the high priest 
summons the widowers in order that the Lord may 
signify whose wife Mary is to be. 

Paced Het, many ery Seapine sk ple who 
ae bee 0 Borie cured. Both in peeudo- Mat. and Nat. Mary 


the age of M is fourteen when she refuses to be given in 
iaarriage; sad announce her resolve to be a virgin to God. 


9. Joseph, throwing away his axe, obeys the sum- 
mons ; the widowers present their rods to the high 
priest in the temple. A dove comes out of Joseph's 
rod and rests upon his head—the sign that he is 
chosen to keep the virgin of the Lord. 10. When 
Joseph refuses, saying, ‘I have children, and I 
am an old man,’ the priest warns him of the guilt 
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EES 


of disobedience. Joseph therefore takes Mary from 
the temple to his home. 

In pseudo-Mat. 8 the tribe of Judah is chosen by lot; thes 
every man of that tribe, ‘who has no wife,’ takes his rod to the 
temple. The high priest does not at first bring Joseph’s rod 
out of the Holy of Holies ‘ because he was an old man.’ Joseph 
asks : ‘ Why do you hand over to me this infant, who is youn 
than my dsons?’ In Nat. Mary 8 Joseph withholds his 
rod ; God is consulted a second time, and Joseph is found out ; 
also Joseph’s rod produces a flower on which the Spirit descends 
in the form of a dove (cf. Is 111. 2). 


11. The angel of the Lord announces to Mary at the 
well the coming upon her of the power of the Lord. 


In pseudo-Mat. 9 the angel appears to Mary in her chamber, 
while she is working at the purple for the veil of the temple. : 


12. Mary visite Elisabeth, who greets her as ‘the 
mother of my Lord.’ 13. Mary returns home after 
her three months’ visit to Elisabeth ; Joseph re- 
phere her, and with weeping she maintains 
er innocence. 14. The angel of the Lord appears 
to Joseph. 15. Annas the scribe accuses Joseph 
of haga f marrying Mary ; the officers bring her 
with Joseph tothe tribunal. 16. Joseph and Mary 
drink the water of the ordeal and remain unhurt. 
Peeudo-Mat. 10-12 describes with even lees restraint the 
incidents recorded in chs. 13-16. In Nat. Mary 9 the words of 
the angel to Mary are much expanded ; from one addition it 
would seem that when this a phal book was written the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception was unknown: ‘that 
which shall be born of thee shall alone be holy, becauee it al 
ae conceived and born without sin, shall be called the Sen 


17. Joseph takes Mary and his sons to be enrolled 
in Bethlehem. In Mary’s face sometimes there is 
laughter and sometimes sorrow; she explains te 
Joseph, ‘I see two peoples with my eyes ; the one 
lamenting, and the other rejoicing. 
Pseudo-Mat. 18 adds ‘she saw the le of weeping, 
because they have departed from their God ; pediyinly people of 
the Gentiles rejoicing, because they have been made near to 
the Lord.’ But cf. Gn 2533 or Lk 2%, 
18. Joseph leaves Mary in a cave in charge of his 
two sons, whilst he seeks a woman to minister to 
her needs. The sky is astonished and the birds 
keep still. 19. When the woman enters the cave 
a great light shines, but it gradually decreases 
until the infant’s birth. 20. The woman tells 
Salome of the strange event; Salome demande 
proof. Her hand is made to furn with fire as a 
punishment for her unbelief, but is restored wher 
she touches the infant. 21. The Magi are led by 
the star to the cave, and present their gi 22. 
Herod sends murderers to kill the chil from 
two years old and under. Mary puts her child 
into an ox-stall. A mountain is cleft to receive 
Elisabeth and John. 


Pseudo-Mat. adds many details. The star is ‘ miges man eny 
that had been seen since the beginning of the world.’ The ox 
and the ass ‘incessantly adore Hii,’ fulfilling the word of 
Habakkuk the or ae ‘Between two animals thou art made 
manifest.’ LXX iy peicw 310 Chew yreetien, by slight 
change in Hebrew text: 0“ 0:37 for ¥7""y O°37/), 


23. Zacharias is murdered, because he cannot tell 
the officers of Herod where his son is. 24. A priest 
hears a voice saying, ‘ Zacharias is murdered’; the 
body of Zacharias is not found, but his blood is 
turned into stone. Simeon is chosen in his place. 
25. The author says that he withdrew into the 
wilderness, because of the commotion that arose 
about the death of Herod. Doxology. 

iv. CHARACTER AND TENDENCIES.—From the 
summary of contents given above, it will be seen 
that chs. 1-17 of the Protevangelium are occupied 
with the story of Mary—her birth and childhood, 
her life in the temple, and her betrothal to Joseph. 
In chs. 18-20 the style of the narrative is changed, 
the direct form is assumed: ‘I, Joseph, was walk- 
ing,’ ete. The writer, laying aside all reserve, 
enlarges upon the marvel of the birth of Jesus, 
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and upon the perpetual virginity of The 
Pemaining portion of this work (chs. 21-25) con- 
sists of (a) the account of the visit of the Magi, 
which closely follows the narrative of the canonical 
Matthew; and (5) the story of the marvellous 
escape of John from Herod’s massacre, and of the 
iueder of his father Zacharias. 

The extravagances of chs. 18-20, the Gnostic 
tendencies of the narrative, and the abrupt intro- 
duction of Joseph as the speaker, are sufficient 
reasons for regarding this section of the Gospel as 
derived from an independent source. Harnack 
calls this section Ap hum Josephi. Some 
light has been cast upon chs. 22-24, which Harnack 
calls y, | hum Zacharie, by the researches of 
Berendts (Studien idber Zacharias - Apokryphen, 
1895); he holds that the Protevangelium does not 
contain these legends in their oldest form. Con- 
lirmation of this theory is found in the fact that 
Origen (tn Matt. tract. 25), who was uainted 
with the Book of James, gives a very different 
account of the martyrdom of Zacharias; his 
account may have come from an independent 


source, but the ition of this possibilit 
renders no less Srobalile the suggestion of Has 
nack (Chron. i. 601) that the BiSdos "lax to 
which Origen refers is essentially identical with 
chs. 1-17 of the Protevangelium. The evidence 
of Origen, therefore, like the evidence of Justin, 

ields no proof of the existence of this Gospel in 
its present form ; he becomes, however, the oldest 
witness for the yéyryo:s Maplas, the story of the 
Nativity of : 

The result of the foregoing analysis is to show 
that in all probability the Protevangelium is a 
composite work. The facte do not warrant the 
inference that its author had three separate docu- 
ments before him of which he made free use, 
adding his own embellishments; they point rather 
in the direction of the conclusion at which Lipsius 
(Dict. Christ. Biog. ii. 703) arrives by a different 
course of reusoning. The authors acquaintance 
with Jewish customs is manifest to every reader; 
but, as Lipsius points out, such ineidnate as the 
refusal of Joachim and his sacrifice, the bringing 
up of Mary in the temple, and the drinking by 
Joseph of the water of the ordeal, are quite con- 

to Jewish ideas and usages; moreover, there 
are traces of Gnostic speculation, especially in the 
Apocryphum Josepht and the Ap hum Zach- 
arie. ‘This curious admixture of intimate know- 
ledge and gross ignorance of Jewish thought and 
custom compels us to assume and distinguish be- 
tween an original Jewish-Christian writing and a 
Gnostic recast of it.’ * 

v. RELATION TO LATIN RECENSIONS.—1. The 
Gospel of pseudo-Matthew. This Gospel claims to 
be Jerome’s translation into Latin of what the 
holy Evangelist Matthew wrote in Hebrew and 
‘set at the head of his Gospel.’ It gives, with 
variations such as are noted above, the same nar- 
rative as the Protevangelium ; but, instead of end- 
ing with the martyrdom of Zacharias, it describes 
(chs, 18-24) the flight into Egypt, and enlarges upon 
the marvels of the journey—e.g. the adoration of 
the infant Jesus by dragons, lions, and thers ; 
the bending of a palm-tree at His word, in order 
that His mother may gather its fruit; the shorten- 
ing of the va ihe that in one day they accomplish 


what would otherwise have taken thirty days; the 
* The secon of this Gospel, in so far as it can be 
com with the narratives of Matthew and Luke, is recog- 
by critics of various schools, ee the attempt 

of Conrady to show that the Evangelists borrowed from it (Die 
der Ki eschichte Jesus). ‘It would 

have been a li e if the chapters of St. 


derived from a work teeming with super- 
fool in Critical Review, xii. ai 
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prostration of the idols when Mary with her child 
enters the Egyptian temple. The rest of this 
Gospel, in what Tischendorf regards as its complete 
form (Evang. apocr. 51-112), gives the story of the 
boyhood of Jesus in a form even more extravagant 
than the Gospel according to Thomas, an account 
of which is given below. There is little doubt 
that, in so far as this Gospel is parallel with the 
narrative of the Protevangelium, it is independ- 
ently derived from the sume sources. It alone 
records the special series of miracles wrought in 
Egypt and on the way thither; in the narratives 
which it has in common with the Protevangelium 
there is a marked development of the marvellous 
nature of the incidents ; the growing exaltation of 
Mary is also very apparent. 

2. The Gospel re the Natwvity of Mary.—This 
short Latin Gospel, entitled the Evangelium de 
Natiwitate Marie, covers the same ground as the 
early part of the Gospel of pseudo-Matthew ; its 
last words describe the birth of Jesus at Beth- 
lehem. It is found amongst the works of Jerome, 
and has every appearance of being an orthodox 
revision of the Latin Gospel of pseudo-Matthew. 

vi. DATE.—According to the view taken above 
of the composite character of this Gospel, the 
original Jewish -Christian work dates from the 
middle of the 2nd century. The Protevangelium 
in its present form embodies the result of a Gnostic 
recast, and cannot be earlier than the latter part 
of the 3rd century. To the 4th cent. or perhaps the 
5th must be assigned the Gospel of aaeude Matha, 
of which the Gospel of the Nativity of Mary is a 
later redaction. 


LITERATURS.—In 1552 Bibliander’s Latin edition was published, 
Postellus having prepared the text from a Greek MS. In 1840 
Suckow issued a separate editi ex. cod. MS Venetiano. 
See A. Meyer in Dis Apokr. des » Pp. 47; also Neander Sor., 
Thilo, Tischendorf Zahn, Borberg, Wright, Orr, in 

. ett, Translation by A. Walker in Ante-Nicene Christian 
Librasy, also by Conybeare from an Armenian MS in Amer. 


Zeitechr. f. wiss. Theol. xii. p. 8891., xiv. p. 87 note; y, 
Die kanonischen Ki: itegeachichten, and in Sk 
Ixii. p. 728 ff. 


B. 2. THOMAS, GOSPEL ACCORDING T0.— 


i. sa er va early writers. 
2. Oret Eusebius, eto. 
ii. Present form. 
fil, Summary of contents. 
fv. Character and tendencies. 


Literature. 
i. EVIDENCE OF EARLY WRITERS.—1l. A Gospel 
xara Owpéy was, according to au peesess (155-235), 


in use among the Naassenes. e, in which 
they found support for their besehing t in regard to 
the ‘nature of the inward man’ (dicw .. . rh 

uoted from the Gospel: ‘He 


évris dyOpdrov), is 
nd me in children from seven 


v. 


who seeks me shall 
ears old; for there will I, who am hidden in the 
ourteenth son, be manifest’ (’Eue 6 fyrav etpice 
éy radios dwd érav éwrd’ éxed yap & rey id alin 
kpuBdéuevos payepoiuac). 

2. Origen (c. 246) mentions this Gospel (Hom. 1. 
in Luc.), and Eusebius (c. 324) places it with the 
Petrine Gospel amongst the ‘heretical’ writings 
(HE iii. 25). Cyrtl of Jerusalem (d. 386) states 
that the Manichwans wrote it (Catech. iv. 36), and 
in a later passage of the same work traces its 
origin to ‘one of the three base disciples of Moses’ 
(vi. 31). Later writers refer to the high esteem 
in which it was held by the Manicheeans. 

ii. PRESENT FORM.—A Gospel, entitled ‘Thomas 
the Israelite philosopher’s Account of the Infancy 
of the Lord’ (Owpa "IopanNlrov gidrocbpou pyra els ra 
waduxd ToO Kuplov), is extant in two Greek recen- 
sions, also in a Latin and in a Syriac version. 
Tischendorf gives the longer Greek recension 
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(Evang. apocr. pp. 140-157), the shorter Greek 
recension (pp. 158-163), and the Latin version, 
which Harnack describes as a compilation, with 
striking resemblances to the apocryphal Gospel 
of Matthew (pp. 164-180). The Seriae version 
(Wright, Apoc. Lit. NT, p. 6f.) is a somewhat 
abbreviated form of the longer Greek recension. 
(For English translations of the two Greek and 
the Latin versions, see Walker's Apocr. Gospels, 
p. 78 ff. ; and for a detailed account of the varia- 
tions in the several texts, see Lipsius’ article in 
Dict. Christ. Biog. ii. 704). None of these four 
recensions contains the Naassene quotation from 
this Gospel which is given by Hippolytus. Does 
be refer to a different Gospel, or to an original 
Gospel of which the longest extant version con- 
tains only ents? The attempt to answer 
these questions must be deferred until the outline 
of the contents of these four recensions has been 
given. But one important piece of evidence is here 
in place. Nicephorus (d. 599) mentions this Gospel 
in his Stichometry, and states that it contained 
1300 stichot. Therefore, inasmuch as the longest 
extant recension does not contain half of that 
number of sfichoi, it is possible, though not certain, 
that the copy known to Nicephorus contained the 
passage quoted by Hippolytus. 

iii, SUMMARY OF CONTENTS.— The narratives 
contained in this Gospel of the Childhood of Jesus 
consist of (a) stories of His superhuman know- 
ledge, (5) stories of His eran power. The 
different versions frequently disagree, as well in 
their statements in regard to the scenes of the 
miracles and the names of the chief actors, as in 
the form of the narratives and in the arrange- 
ment of the various incidents. The following 
summary is based on the longer Greek recension :— 

(a) To his teacher, Zacchzeus, the child Jesus 
pe the letters of the alphabet, ‘from the 

pha even to the Omega, clearly and with great 
exactness’; He questions His teacher about the 
first letter, and convicte him of ignorance of the 
nature of Alpha, and therefore of porary ire 
teach others the Beta. ‘Thou hypocrite! t, 
if thou knoweat, teach the A, and then we shall 
believe thee about the B. . . . And in the hearin 
of many the child says to Zaccheus: ‘ Hear, 
teacher, the order of the first letter’ [the old Phcen- 
ician A was written ¢ or J, ‘and notice here 
how it has lines, and a middle stroke crossing 
those which thou seest common; (lines) brought 
together ; the highest part supporting them, and 
again bringing them under one head; with three 
points [of intersection]; of the same kind; prin- 
cipal and subordinate ; of equallength. Thou hast 
the lines of the A.’ ‘The amazement of Zaccheeus, 
as he listens to this allegorizing, is thus ex- 
pressed: ‘That child does not belong to this earth. 
. .. What great thing he is, either god or angel, 
or what I am to say, I know not.’ The shorter 
Greek recension represents Jesus as saying: ‘I 
know more than you, for I am before the ages. 
. . . When you see my cross, then will ye believe 
that I speak the truth.’ When Joseph takes the 
child to another master, who tries ‘to flatter him 
into learning his letters,’ Jesus immediately reads 
a book that lies on the desk, and by the Holy 
Spirit teaches the Law to those that are standing 
round. The account of the child’s visit to the 
temple with His parents follows closely the narra- 
tive of Luke (2-3), It describes Him as ‘sitting 
in the midst of the teachers, both hearing the law 
ana asking them questions,’ but adds: ‘ And they 
were all attending to him, and wondering that he, 
being a child, was shutting the mouths of the elders 
and teachers of the people, explaining the main 
points of the law, and the parables of the prophets.’ 

(6) Some of the miracles ascribed to the child 
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Jesus are works of beneficence, but others ale 
deeds of vengeance. When five years old He 
makes twelve sparrows out of clay, and as soon 
as He claps His hands they Gnd away. At the 
same age He raises to life a child killed by a fall ; 
and also a young man who, whilst splitting wood, 
cut the sole of his foot in two, and died from loss of 
blood. ‘And he said to the young man, Rise up 
now, split the wood, and remember me.’ When 
six years old He breaks a pitcher, but fille His 
cloak with water and carries it to His mother; 
He stretches a short piece of wood, and makes it 
equal to the longer piece. At the same age He 
cures His brother James, who was dying from the 
effects of the bite of a viper; He also performs two 
more miracles of raising from the dead. But His 
miracles of vengeance make such an impression 
that the parents of a boy whom Jesus has killed 
say to Joseph: ‘Since thou hast such a child, it is 
impossible for thee to live with us in the village; 
or else teach him to bless, and not to curse, for he 
is killing our children.’ The son of Annas the 
scribe is ‘dried up’ at His word; a boy who runs 
up against Him is struck dead ; one of His teachers 
incurs His wrath, and at His curse swoons and 
falls to the ground; His accusers are smitten 
with blindness, and dare not provoke Him to anger 
lest His rebuke should maim them. 

iv. CHARACTER AND TENDENCIES.—To the evi- 
dence of Hippolytus that this Gospel was known 
to the Naassenes, and of Cyril of Jerusalem, who 
regards it as a Manichean work, should probably 
be added the witness of Irenzeus (c. 190) to ite use 
amongst the Marcosians, a Gnostic sect, whose 
leader boasted that he improved upon his 
master, Valentinus. It is true that Irensus does 
not name the ‘spurious writing’; but he accuses 
the Marcosians of pulliny to pieces ‘ the dispensa- 
tions of God, in themselves so striking, by means 
of Alpha and Beta,’ and of bringing forward ‘that 
false and wicked story’ that the Lord said to His 
teacher: ‘Do thou first tell me what Alpha is, 
and then I will tell thee what Beta is.’ ‘This 
they expound as meaning that he alone knew the 
Ualcovi: which he revealed under ite type, 
Alpha’ (Her. 1. xx. 1; cf. xvi. 3). The value of 
this passage consists in its testimony to a second- 
century Gnostic interpretation of an incident which 
is recorded in the extant Gospel according to 
Thomas. Harnack (Chron. i. 594) assigns to this 
& hal Gospel, in its original form, a saying 
of Jesus, which Irenszeus charges the Marcosians 
with misinterpreting: ‘I have often desired to 
have one of these words, and I had no one who 
could utter it’ (Her. 1. xx. 2). The saying may, 
however, be a loose quotation from the canonical 
Gos (Lk 10%; cf. Lk 19%). 

The question asked above may now be answered. 
If one sect of Gnostics found in the contents of 
this Gospel—not to assume that the Gospel itself 
was in their hands—su port for their apricot | 
the Syrian Gnostics (Naassenes) may have use 
the same Gospel, though the passage quoted in 
Hippolytus is not found in the extant fragments. 
The saying (see § i.), whatever be its true mean- 
ing, is clearly a Gnostic interpretation of some of 
our Lord’s sayings about childhood, with Gnostic 
accretions (cf. Mt 78 18°). Ropes (Dte Spriiche 
Jesu, p. 100) expounds it as signifying that only 
when a child attains to full intelligence can the 
image of Christ be manifested init. The sayin 
is not so entirely out of harmony with this Gospe 
of the Childhood as to compel the ascription of it 
to an unknown Gospel of Thomas. The undoubted 
ditference between this saying and the fabulous 
contents of the Gospel that has been preserved 
would be explained 1f the Gospel quo in Hip- 
polytus was revised by an anti-Gnostic editar and 
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abbreviated in accordance with his views. Such 
an anti-Gnostic would be a heretic in the judg- 
ment of writers like Urigen, for in the canonical 
Gospels the child Jesus works no miracles. It 
is probable, as Lipsius suggests, that this Gospel 
originated in an attempt ‘to enlist the miraculous 
stories of the Childhood on the Catholic side. ... 
The child Jesus [it might be argued] must cer- 
tainly have worked some miracles in order to 
rebuke the Gnostic error, which made the Christ 
to descend upon Him for the first time at His 
baptism ’ (Dict. Christ. aA ii. 704). 

v. DATE.—Zahn holds that this Gospel was one 
of the sources used by Justin Martyr (c. 140), who 
says (Dial. 88) that Jesns ‘was in the habit of 
working as a carpenter when among men, making 
ploughs and yokes’ (dporpa «al fvyd); there is a 
verbal coincidence with this Gospel which describes 
Joseph as a carpenter who ‘made ploughs and 
yokes.’ But Justin, who was a native of Palestine, 
would scarcely require a written source for this 
tradition, nor is he likely to have used a heretical 
Gospel as an authority. Justin cannot, therefore, 
be quoted to prove the existence of this Gospel in 
the first half of the second century ; a legitimate 
inference from the evidence already given is that 
in its original form it was written c. 160-180. 
But Harnack does well to add that it is impossible 
to say certainly how much of the Gospel in its 

resent form was derived from the longer work. 
here may, of course, be interpolations in the 
abbreviated versions of this Gospel. 

LiTERATURE.—Cotelerius published a fragment from a Paris 
MS of the 15th cent. in his notes to the Const. Apost. vi. 17; 
also Mingarelli a larger portion: Nuova raccolta d’opuscolt 
scientisici, tom. xii., Venet. 764, pp. 78-155. See A. Meyer in Die 
Apokr, des NT, p. 63; Conrady in SK, 1908, Hcts 3; also Thilo, 
Tischendort, Wright, Borberg, Harnack, Zahn, Orr, in opp. oft. 


B. & CHILDHOOD, ARABIC GOSPEL OF THE.— 


i. Sources. 
ii. Contents. 
ili. Characteristics. Date. 

Literature. 

i. SouRces.—This Gospel is entitled in Tischen- 
dorf’s corrected Latin version (Evang. Apocr. pp. 
181-209), Evangelium Infantie Salvatoris Ara- 
bicum. The Arabic text is a translation from the 
Syriac. The work is a compilation. The author 
refers to ‘the book of Joseph, the high priest’ 
(c. 1), to ‘the Gospel of the Infancy,’ and to ‘the 
perfect Gospel’ (c. 25), and concludes : ‘ Here 
endeth the whole Gospel of the Infancy, with the 
aid of God Most High, according to what we have 
found in the original.’ For the first part of this 
Gospel (1-25) the compiler claims the authority of 
Joseph Caiaphas, whose book Lipsius (Dict. Christ. 
Biog. ii. 705) identifies with ‘the Gnostic work 
made use of in the Protevangelium, and which 
bore the name of Joseph (not Caiaphas, of course, 
but the husband of Mary)’; the earlier portions 
of his narrative are to a large extent parallel to 
the Protevangelium and to the Gospel of pseudo- 
Matthew; but he also draws largely on ‘the perfect 
Gospel,’ though he records ‘very many miracles’ 
of the Lord Jesus which are not found either in it 
or in less ‘complete’ Gospels of the Infancy. In 
the second part (26-55) his chief source is the 
Gospel according to Thomas. 

ii, CONTENTS.—This Gospel begins by quoting 
a word of Jesus spoken, when He was lying in His 
cradle, to Mary His mother: ‘I am Jesus, the Son 
of God, the Logos, whom thou hast brought forth.’ 
Miracles are narrated for which no parallel can be 
found either in the canonical Gospels or in the 
apocryphal writings, as, é¢.g., the Lady Mary gives 
to the kings from the East one of her child’s 
swaddling-bands, which ‘the fire was not able to 
burn or destroy’ (8) ; a demoniac boy, the son of 

EXTRA VOL.—28 
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an Egyptian priest, is healed by putting upon his 
head a newly washed garment of the Lord Christ 
(11); the water in which Mary washes Jesus cleanses 
from leprosy (17); by witchcraft a youth has been 
transformed into a mule ; Mary puts Jesus on 
the mule’s back and asks Him to exert His mighty 
power, whereupon the animal ‘became a young 
man, free from every defect’ (21); the Holy Family 
fall into the hands of two robbers, Titus and 
Dumachus; Titus bribes Dumachus to let them 
go free, and Jesus tells His mother that in thirty 
years ‘these two robbers will be raised upon the 
cross along with me, Titus on my right hand and 
Dumachus on my left; and after that day Titus 
shall go before me into Paradise’ (23); at the 
age of twelve, Jesus discourses in the temple to 
astronomers on the heavenly bodies, ‘ their course, 
direct and retrograde, the twenty-fourths and 
sixtieths of twenty-fourths, and other things 
beyond the reach of reason’ (51) ; also to a philo- 
sopher ‘skilled in treating of natural science’ He 
espe ‘physics and meta pny acs, hyperphysics 
and hypophysics . . . and other things beyond the 
reach of any created intellect’ (52); ‘from this 
day’ (t.e. from His twelfth year) ‘he began to 
hide his miracles and mysteries and secrets, and 
to give attention to the law, until he completed 
his thirtieth year’ (54). 

lili. CHARACTERISTICS.—The extracts given from 
this Gospel prove that ita author not only drew 
largely from his sources, canonical and apocryphal, 
but also allowed his imagination free play, with 
the result that his work is a strange conglomerate 
of authentic Evangelic tradition and the most 
fantastic legends. one respect alone does it 
compare favourably with the apocryphal Gospels 
it most closely resembles ; from ite fabulous stories 
there is an absence of miracles of vengeance such 
as are found in the Gospel according to Thomas 
and the Gospel of pseudo-Matthew. There are 
many traces of the influence of Gnosticism in this 
Gospel, but it also contains a clear recognition of 
the humanity of Jesus: the mother of a dying boy 
who is healed by ‘the smell! of the clothes of the 
Lord Jesus Christ’ says to Mary: ‘Now I know 
that the pore of dwelleth in thee, so that 
thy Son heals those that partake of the same 
nature with himself’ (30). The central section of 
this work has been aptly described as ‘ thoroughly 
Oriental in its character, reminding one of the 
tales of the Arabian Nights, or of the episodes in 
the Golden Ass of Apuleius’ (Walker, Apocr. 
Gospels, x.). 

o definite date for the composition of this 
Gospel can be fixed. Lipsius is content to say 
that it was compiled ‘comparatively late, but 
probably earlier than the Mahometan times.’ 
blished an Arabic text 


us de 
Thilo, 


LIrERATURB.—In 1697 Henricus Sike 
with Latin translation: Ev. In/. Liber a: 
Infantia Salvatoris. See Fabricius, Jones, Sch 
Tischendorf, in opp. cttt. 

B. 4. JOSEPH THE CARPENTER, ARABIC 
HISTORY OF.— 

{. Sources. 
ii. Contents. 
iii, Characteristics. Date. 
Literature. 

i. SouRcES.—This Gospel is entitled in Tischen- 
dorf’s Latin version (Evang. Apocr. pp. 122-139), 
Historia Josephi Fabri Lignari; his edition takes 
note of variations in the Sahidic and Memphitic 
dialects of the Coptic, from which language the 
Arabic text was a recension. The author relates 
briefly the life of Joseph, and at greater length his 
death and burial; he also represents Jesus ag 
uttering lengthy and rhapsodical lamentations 
For the greater part of his narrative there is no 
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lel in other writings, but in the sections which 
escribe the choice of Joseph to be the guardian 
of Mary, his betrothal to her, Herod’s search for 
the children, and the flight into Egypt, the author 
is in close agreement with the Protevangelium. 
If he used it as a source, he omitted the portents 
which it describes as accompanying these events; 
it is more probable, however, that his source was 
the earlier Jewish-Christian tradition, for the rest 
of his work does not suggest that Gnostic em- 
bellishments would have been distasteful to him. 
There are more distinct traces of his dependence 
upon the Gospel according to Thomas in the 
account given of Joseph’s perplexity and the 
words of the ane (17); Lipsius (Dict. Christ. 
Biog. ii. 706) adds that in the Coptic recension 
‘the use made of the Gospel of Thomas is still 
more evident.’ . 

li. CONTENTS.—In the introduction to this his- 
tory the author states that it was related by our 
Lord to His disciples on the Mount of Olives. 
The speaker iit Sino is Jesus, who says of His 
mother: ‘I chose her of my own will, with the 
concurrence of my Father, and the counsel of the 
Holy Spirit. And I was made flesh of her, by a 
mystery which transcends the grasp of created 
reason’ (5), a mystery which ‘no creature can 

netrate or understand, except myself, and my 

ather, and the Holy Spirit, constituting one 
essence with myself’ (14).* 5 oseph before his death 
asks Jesus for pardon (17); Jesus sees Death 
and Gehenna approaching: ‘accordingly I drove 
back Death and all the host of servants which 
accompanied him’ (21); when Joseph died, ‘he 
had fulfilled a hundred and eleven years; never 
did a tooth in his mouth hurt him, nor was his 
eyesight rendered less sharp’ (29); of Joseph’s 
body Jesus says: ‘ Not a single limb of it shall be 
broken, nor shall any hair of thy head be changed. 
Nothing of thy y shall perish, O my father 
Joseph, but it will remain entire and uncorrupted 
even until the banquet of the thousand years’ (26). 

iii, CHARACTERISTICS.—The motive of this his- 
tory is revealed in words spoken by the Apostles 
to Jesus: ‘ Thou hast ordered us to go into all the 
world and preach the holy gospel ; and thou hast 
said: Relate to them the death of my father 
Joseph, and celebrate to him with annual solem- 
nity a festival and sacred day. And whosoever 
shall take anything away from this narrative, or 
add anything to it, commits sin’ (30). There is 
another reference to the day of Joseph’s com- 
memoration (26); the work is doubtless, as Lipsius 
sup sests, ‘a festal lection for St. Joseph’s day.’ 

1e words of Jesus to Mary, ‘Thou, O m 
virgin mother, must look for the same end of life 
as other mortals,’ pone to a date of composition 
earlier than the 5th cent., when the Assumption 
of Mary was taught. Tischendorf decides for the 
4th century. 


LiTgRratuRE.—In 1722 Wallin 
Latin translation. See Tisch 


blished an Arabic text with 
orf, Hofmann, in opp. ott. 


B. 8. MARY, THE DEPARTURE OF.— 
i. Versions. 
fi. Summary of contents. 
fii. Characteristics. Date. 
Literature. 

i, VERSIONS. —Tischendorf published in his 
Apocalypses Apocryphe the Greek text of a work 
sometimes descri as the Evangelium Joannis ; 
its full title is, The Account of St. John the Theo- 
logian of the Falling Asleep of the Holy Mother of 
God. o Latin versions are printed by Tischen- 
dorf, and the writing is generally known as the 
Transitus Marie or The Departure of Mary. 
Wright has edited three recensions of a Syriac 

* The words in italics are omitted in the Coptio version. 
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text. Arabic, Sahidic, and Ethiopic versions are 
also extant. Lipsius finds the nearest approxima 
tion to the original text in the Greek and in the 
Syriac versions known as Band C. Syriac B was 
edited by Wright (Journal of Sacred Literature, 
1865), and Syriac C is published in his Contribu- 
tions to the Apocr. Lit. of the NT, pp. 24-41. 
Walker’s translation of the Greek text is used in 
the following section (‘Ante-Nicene Christian 
Library,’ Apocryphal Gospels, etc. p. 504 ff.). 

ii. SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. —‘ The all - holy 
glorious mother of God and ever-virgin Mary’ 
goes to ‘the holy tomb of our Lord’ to burn 
incense and to pray. She is invisible to the 
guards. Gabriel intorms her that her request is 
granted: ‘thou having left the world, shalt go to 
the heavenly pee to thy Son, into the true and 
everlasting life.’ 

Mary and her three virgins return to holy 
Bethlehem ; in answer to her ae fi the Apostles 
are summoned to her deathbed ohn is ‘ snatched 
up by a cloud from Ephesus’ and assures Mary 
that her ‘ holy and precious body will oy no means 
see corruption.’ By a whirlwind the Holy Spirit 
brings ‘Peter from Rome, Paul from Tiberias, 
Thomas from Hither India, James from Jernu- 
salem.’ The Apostles who have fallen asleep are 
raised from their tombs, but the Holy Spirit says: 
‘Do not think that it is now tle resurrection ; but 
on this account you have risen out of your tombs, 
that you may go to give greeting to the lhunour 
and wonder-working of the mother of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, because the day of her 
departure is at hand, of her going up into the 
heavens.’ 

Mary, sitting up in bed, asks the Apostles to 
tell her how they had been summoned. John 
says, ‘I was going in to the holy altar in Ephesus 
to perform Divine service’; Mark says, ‘I was 
finishing the canon of the third [day] in the city 
of Alexandria’; Matthew says, ‘I was in a boat 
and overtaken by a storm, the sea raging with its 
waves; on a sudden a cloud of light overshadowing 
a stormy billow, changed it to a calm, and having 
snatched me up, set me down beside you.’ Similar 
experiences are narrated by the other Apostles. 

farvels accompany Mary’s departure: the sun 
and the moon suddenly appear about the house ; 
all who are ‘ under disease and sickness’ are cured, 
if they touch ‘ the outside of the wall of the house’ 
where Mary was lying. The Jews, ‘ boiling with 
rage,’ say to the Procurator, ‘The nation of the 
Jews has been ruined by this woman; chase her 
from Bethlehem and the province of Jerusalem.’ 
The Procurator refuses, but yields to importunity 
and ‘sends a tribune of soldiers against the 
Apostles to Bethlehem.’ The Apostles leave the 
house ‘carrying the bed of the Lady, the mother 
of God’; they are ‘lifted up by a cloud’ and 
transported to ‘the house of the Lady’ in Jeru- 
salem. The priests and the people ‘being the 
more moved with hatred’ take the wood and fire, 
‘wishing to burn the house where the Lord’s 
mother was living with the Apostles’; but many 
Jews are burnt up by ‘a power of fire suddenly 
coming forth from within by means of an angel.’ 

The Holy Spirit reminds the Apostles that ‘on 
the Lord’s day’ Gabriel made the Annunciation to 
the Virgin ; ‘on the Lord’s day’ the Saviour was 
born ; ‘on the Lord’s day’ the children of Jeru- 
salem welcomed Him with palm- branches and 
Hosannas; ‘on the Lord’s day’ He rose from the 
dead ; and ‘on the Lord’s day’ He will come to 
judgment. ‘On the Lord’s day’ Christ comes with 
a host of angels and says to His mother, ‘Thy 

recious body will be transferred to Paradise.’ 
M kisses and adores the right hand of the 
Lord ; she beseeches Him as ‘God, the King of the 
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Ages, the only-begotten of the Father,’ to bestow 
His aid ‘ upon every man calling upon, or praying 
to, or naming the name of, thine handmaid.’ The 
Lord replies, ‘Every soul that calls aren thy 
name shall not be ashamed, but shall find mercy, 
and comfort, and support, and confidence, both 
in the world that now is, and in that which is 
to come, in the presence of my Father in the 
heavens. 

Whilst the Apostles sing a hymn, and the powers 
of the heavens spond with Alleluia, the blame- 
less soul of M eparts. When Jephonias puts 
his hands upon the couch on which her holy body 
lies, ‘an angel of the Lord by invisible power, 
with a sword of fire, cut off his two hands from 
his shoulders, and made them hang about the 
couch, lifted up in the air.’ At the word of Peter 
the hands are ‘ fixed on again.’ 

Different accounts are given of the transference 
of Mary’s ‘spotless and precious body’ to Para- 
dise. One describes the translation as taking 

lace after the body had lain for three days in 
thsemane in a new tomb; another represents 
‘twelve clouds of light’ as snatching up the 
Apostles with the couch and ‘the y of our 
Lady’ into Paradise; and another narrates the 
miraculous resuscitation of the Virgin’s body. 
‘Anna, the mother of the Lady,’ is one of the 
heavenly choir that sing the eluia and adore 
‘the hele relics of the mother of the Lord.’ 

iii. CHARACTERISTICS AND DATE. — Although, 
as Lipsius points out (Dict. Christ. Biog. ii. 707), 
‘a comparison of the various texts proves that the 
original narrative was now abbreviated and now 
enlarged in manifold ways with all manner of 
foreign additions and strange ornaments,’ yet, in 
all the various forms in which this work is ex- 
tant, the Departure of Mary (xelunois rijs Maplas, 
Transitus Marve) contains many evidences of a 
ilesire to furnish Apostolic sanction for Mary- 
worship of an advanced type. Traces of the Prot- 
evangelium Jacobi and of Gnostic apocryphal 
writings are found in some texte, but the narra- 
tive common to all versions is rpteariae ‘a 
Catholicizing recast of an heretical work.’ Such 
phrases as ‘the holy altar,’ ‘the canon of the 
third day,’ i.e. a part of the Church service con- 
sisting of nine odes, ‘cast incense and pray,’ are 
internal evidence of a Catholic development of 
ecclesiastical ritual. Lipsius says: ‘The Catholic 
recast plainly belongs to a time when the worship 
of the Virgin is already flourishing, s.e. at the 
earliest, the close of the 4th, and most probably 
the beginning of the 5th century.’ Proof of the 
wide circulation of this work is afforded by the 
number of extant versions of it ; in Catholic circles 
it has had great influence. Orr and Wright quote 
with wel]-merited approval the judgment of 
Ewald: ‘This book has become from the first 
the firm foundation for all the unhappy adoration 
of ?dary, and for a hundred superstitious things, 
which have intruded with less and less resistance 
into the Churches, and have contributed so much 
to the degeneration and to the crippling of all 
better Christianity.’ 

Lirgraturs.—Cureton’s Ancient Syriac Documents, p. 110; 
Enger published the Arabic text in 1854 (Joannis apostoli de 
Transitu Beate Maria Virginis liver) ; ves some par- 
ticulara of the Sahidic version in the Catal. C Copt. Borji- 
a@norum. See Tischendorf, Wright, in opp. citt.; also Orr’s 
Introduction and Notes (NV iy Apocr, Writings). 


C. 1. TWELVE APOSTLES, GOSPEL OF THE.— 
i. Evidence of existence :— 


1. aoe with the Gospel according to the 
ebrews. 
2. Identical with the heretical 1 of the Ebionites. 
iphanius. 


fi. Contents of fragmente preserved by 
i. Character and tendencies. Date, 
Literature. 
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i. EVIDENCE OF EXISTENCE.—l. A Gospel en. 
titled 7d éwiyeypaypévor raév Bddexa evayyéxcor 
iste ‘juxta a a ovepaa and ‘Evang. XII 
poe orum’) is placed rigen (c. 230) amon 
the heretical Geet ls (Hom. 1 tn Lucan). Bat 
Origen esteemed highly ‘the Gospel accerding to 
the Hebrews,’ which Jerome (417) confuses with 
‘the Gospel according to the Apostles’ (ad... Pelag. 
iii. 2). Of modern scholars who accept  erome’s 
identification of the two Gospels, the most dis- 
tinguished are Resch (Agrapha, p. 327) and 
Lipsinus (Dict. Christ. Biog. ii. 710f.). Zahn 
(Geschichte des NT Kanons, ii. 662, 724) aud Har- 
nack (Chronologie, i. 629) discuss the question in 
detail, and ee in the conclusion that Jerome 
misunders Origen, from whom all his infor- 
mation about this Gospel was derived (s3 art. 
HEBREWS [GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE] alc-ve, p. 
338 ff.). Lipsius considerably modifies his avcept- 
ance of Jerome’s statement by his confassion : 
‘One thing is certain, that at various times end in 
different circles it took very different shapes’; he 
frankly recognizes the existence of ‘ contradictory 
phenomena,’ and suggests that the Gospel known 
to these Fathers was ‘a recast of an older original’ 
(op. cit. ii. 711). 

2. By those who regard this Gospel as an inde- 
poncent work it is often called ‘The Gospel uf the 

bionites.’ In their view the Ebionites whc com- 
posed and used it were not Jewish Christians who 
observed the Mosaic law, though to them the name 
was first given (Orig. adv. Cels. ii. 1); they were 
the heretical sect of Ebionites, more correctly 
described as Elkesaites, and characterized by ‘an 
abhorrence of sacrifice and by an objection to the 
use of flesh meat’ (cf. Salmon, Introd. to NT, p. 
159f.). Owing to the ambiguity in the meaning 
of ‘ Ebionites,’ conflicting interpretations are given 
to the statement of Jerome (398) that the Gospel, 
of which he speaks indifferently as ‘according to 
the Hebrews’ or ‘ according to the Apostles,’ was 
used ‘by the Nazarenes and by the Ebionites’ 
(Comm. in Matt. 12%). If he means orthodox 
Jewish Christians, he is ‘ guilty of a confusion, 
and adds the Ebionites to the Nazarenes, though 
the two were identical’ (Menzies, above, p. 339°) ; 
if, however, he means Elkesaites, his original mis- 
take in identifyiny two different Gospels may 
account for his mentioning together the two 
parties by whom the two Gospels were respec- 
tively used. 

Epiphanius (377) was acquainted with a Gospel 
which the Ebionites called ‘the hee according 
to Matthew, not entire and perfectly complete, 
but falsified and mutilated (o’y SAw 8¢ rAnpecrdry, 
GAA vevodcunérw xal Hx pracuéry), which they 
call the Hebrew Gospel’ (Har. xxx. 13). The last 
sentence has no weight, for Epiphanius also says 
that Tatian’s Diatessaron was called the Hebrew 
Gospel (op. cié. x]vi. 2); the value of his statement 
consists in its correct description of the Gospel of 
the Twelve Apostles, of which he alone has pre- 
served fragments, neither lengthy nor numerous, 
but sufficiently extensive to prove that the authoi 
of this Gospel used Matthew’s narratives or his 
source, mutilating it, and falsifying it by additions 
which have an Elkesaite tinge. 

ii. CONTENTS.—The extant fragments of this 
Gospel are found in one of the writings of Epi- 
phanius (Her. xxx. 13-16, 22). Zahn gives the 
Greek text (Geschichte des NT Kanons, ii. 725) of 
all the passages that in his judgment are quota- 
tions. (Cf. Preuschen, Aalilesemeaa. 9ff.; also 
Westcott, Introd. to Study of Gospels, 465 ff.).— 


1, ‘ The beginning of their Gospel is this : It came to pass in 
the days of Herod, king of Judza (in the high priesthood of 
Caiaphas), that a man called John came bap with a 
baptism of repentance in the river Jordan, who was said to be 
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of the race of Aaron the priest, a son of Zacharias and Elisabeth ; 
and all went out to him ‘ (cf. Mt 3!, Lk 113), 

2. ‘There arose a man called Severance he was about thirty 
years old, who chose us. And when he came to Capernauimn he 
entered the house of Simon who was surnamed Peter, and 
opened his mouth and said: As I passed along the Lake of 

berias [I chose John and James, sons of Zebedee, and Simon 
and Andrew and Thaddwus and Simon Zelotes and Judas 
Iscariot ; and thee Matthew I called as thou wast sitting at the 
receipt of custom, and thou followedst me. Therefore, I wi-h 
you to be twelve Apostles, for a testimony unto Israel’ (cf. Mt 
432f. 187. 99f. Lk 

8. ‘And John arose baptizing ; and Pharisees went out to him 
and were baptized, and all Jerusalem. And John had raiment of 
camels’ hair, and a girdle of skin about his loins; and his food 
(the Gospel eo) ee wild honey, the taste of which was the 
taste of inanna, like a honey cake steeped in oil’ (cf. Mt 87"). 

4. ‘When the people were baptized, Jesus also came and was 
haptized by John. And as he came up from the water, the 
heavens were opened, and he saw the Holy Spirit in the form of 
a dove, which came down and came upon him. And a voice 
came from) heaven, saying: Thou art my beloved Son, in thee I 
am well pleased. And ayain: To-day have I begotten thee. 
And immediately a great Tight shone round about the place ; 
and John, when he saw it (the Gospel narrates), says to him : 
Who art thou, Lord? And again a voice came from heaven to 
hitn (John): This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 
And then (the Gospel says) John fell down before him and 
said: I beseech thee, Lord, do thou baptize me. But he 
forbade him, saying, Suffer it, for thus it is becoming that all 
be fulfilled’ (cf. Mt 313@.), 

5. ‘I came to put an end to sacrifices, and unless ye cease 
from sacrificing, (God’s] anger will not cease from you.’ 

6. = Mt 1247-50 ; the last verse reads: ‘They who do the will of 
my Father are my brethren and mother and sisters.’ 

7. ‘Have I earnestly desired to eat this fiesh, the Passover, 
with you ?’ (cf. Lk 2215), 

Westcott adds— 

8. ‘They say, according to their absurd argument: It is 
sufficient for the disciple to be as his Master ’ (cf. Mt 102), 


iii. CHARACTER AND TENDENCIES.—The fore- 
going extracts furnish the material upon which 
any judgment as to the characteristics of this 
Gospel must be based. Its verbal agreements with 
the canonical Gospels are evident ; references to 
parallel p es in the Synoptics might have been 
multiplied. n inclines to the view that its 
author made use of all four Gospels (Geschichte 
des NT Kanons, ii. 732f.), though he grants that 
dependence on the Fourth is doubtful. The use of 
the Johannine designation ‘Lake of Tiberias’ is 
noted, and the unique position of John at the 
head of the list of the Apostles. The most strik- 
ing parallels with Luke occur in extracts 1 and 7. 
It is certain that the writer had access either to 
the Synoptic Gospels or to their sources; but it is 
also evident that he has altered the meaning of 
sone passages and made additions to others. His 
heretical tendencies appear in 5, which gives ex- 

ression to the Elkesaite abhorrence of sacrifices ; 
in 7, which disparages the Passover by adding the 
word ‘flesh’ and by turning our Lord’s statement 
into a question to which a negative answer is im- 
lied. The vegetarian practices of the sect account 
or the omission in 3 of ‘locusts’ from the Baptist’s 
food ; the comment of Epiphanius on this ce 
is instructive, and his play on words shows that 
he was using a Greek and not a Hebrew text of 
Matthew: ‘that they may convert the word of 
truth into a lie, and put y-cakes (é¢yxpldas) for 
locusts’ (d«pléas). It is plain from 1 that this 
(;ospel had no narrative of the birth of Jesus and 
no genealogy ; but these omissions may not have 
any significance, for the story of the virgin-birth 
was accepted by some Gnostic Ebionites, and the 
resemblance to Mk 1? is obvious. The account 
of the baptism of Jesus should be compared with 
the corresponding narrative in the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews (Nos, 3 and 4. See HEBREWS 
[GOSPEL ACCORDING TO], above, p. 341°); the dif- 
ferent traditions embodied in the two Gospels 
supply a strong argument for their distinctness. 
This section also shows that the author did not 
always make skilful use of his sources; the state- 
ment that Jesus forbade Jolin is irrelevant, and 


inconsistent with the context. Only eight Apostles | 


are mentioned in 2, but the emphatic reference tu 
‘the Twelve’ in the immediate context imparts 
robability to the suyvestion that the omission of 
our names is due rather to a scribe’s error than to 
the author’s carelessness. 

The examination of the contents of the extant 
fragments of this Gospel yields slight evidence for 
its dependence upon the Sonre according to the 
Hebrews, and brings to light differences in tune 
ae narratives which point to the use of dif- 
erent sources. The facts have a tatisfactory ex- 
planation, if the Gospel is a distinct work compiled 
to some extent from good material by an author 
who did not scruple to modify the Evangelic tradi- 
tion, and to introduce spurious details in order to 
adapt his work to the principles and practices of a 
heretical Ebionite sect. The inconsistencies pre- 
sented by the extant es of this Gospel are 
so inarked as to lead Westcott to contemplate the 
possibility that the information of Epiphanius 
may have been ‘derived from different sources’; 
but he does not exclude the alternative and, on 
the whole, more probable view that the incon- 
‘ruous elements ‘had been incorporated in the 
Gospel in the time of Epiphanius’ (Introd. to 
Study of Gospels, p. 466).* 

Zahn assigns an early date to this Gospel (170), 
but his argument is not convincing. He supposes 
Clement of Alexandria (c. 190) to refer to it when 
he says that ‘the Lord announced in some Gospel 
or other: My mystery is for me and for the sons 
of my house’ (Strom. v. 10, 64). The ultimate 
source of this saying is the I.XX rendering of Is 
2416; but in what apocryphal ne Clement 
found his version of the passage it is hazardous to 
aflirm. This Gospel was known to Origen, and it 
reflects a Gnostic form of Ebionite teaching; the 
latter part of the 2nd or the early part of the 3rd 
cent. is the probable date of its composition. 


LITERATURE.—A. Meyer in Die A hen des NT, 'p. 4. 
See Hilgenfeld, Harnack, Zahn, Westcott, in opp. cttt. 


C. 2. PHILIP, GOSPEL ACCORDING T0.— 
i. Evidence of existence. 
ii. Contents of extant Fragment. 
iii. Characteristics. Date. 

i. EVIDENCE OF EXISTENCE.—The Coptic-Gnos- 
tic work known as Pistis Sophia testihes to the 
existence, in the second half of the 3rd cent., of 
a Gospel ascribed to Philip. This Apostle is 
represented as having written in a_ book the 
mysteries which the risen Lord revealed to His 
disciples: ‘Et quum Jesus finisset dicere hac 
verba, exsiliens Philippus stetit, deposuit librum, 
qui in sua manu, tste yap est, gut scribit res omnes, 
quas Jesus dixit et quas fecit omnes’ (see Harnack, 
Christliche OUrlitteratur, i. 14, where the whole 
passage is quoted). Epiphanius (377) knew that 
the Gnostic heretics, against whom he wrote, used 
a Gospel which bore Philip’s name (els dvoua PiAlwwrou 
rod dylou padnrod ebayyédov rerAacpuévov), He quotes 
from it the sage given below. Leontius of 
Byzantium (d. 543) states that the Manicheans 
had composed a Gospel of Philip; but that he is 
referring to the work known to Epiphanius cannot 
be affirmed (de Sectis, iii. 1). 

ii. CONTENTS OF EXTANT FRAGMENT. — The 

assage quoted by Epiphanius (Her. xxvi. 12 
rom this Gospel is thus translated by Lipsius 
(Dict. Christ. Biog. ii. 716): ‘The Lord revealed 
to me what the soul ouvht to say when she mounts 
to heaven, and what answer she should give to 


* The quotations given by Epiphanius from this Gospel have 
been compared by J. Rendel Harris with the contents of a 
Syriac MS edited by him. In his judgment the Syriac work is 
an extract from an adaptation of an carlier lost Gospel, and not 
a version of the Gnostic Gospel of the Twelve Apostles (7'he 
Goxpel of the Twelve Apustles, etc., edited from the Syriac 
MS, Camb. 1900), 
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the higher powers: ‘‘I have known myself and 

thered myself together, and begotten no children 
or the Archon of this world, but have torn up his 
roota, and gathered the scattered members; and 
I know thee and who thou art! for I also am 
descended from the upper world.”’ 

iii, CHARACTERISTICS. —The Fragment has a few 
points of contact with the Fourth Gospel, but the 
resemblances are too slight to prove dependence 
(cf. Jn 11% 8%), The ascetic and Gnostic tenden- 
cies of the work are both manifested in the single 
sentence, ‘I have begotten no children for the 
Archon of this world.’ Lipsius notes that this 
brief extract also dwells on a favourite theme of 
Gnostic writings, viz. ‘The prayers of the depart- 
ing soul as she passes through the various heavens’ 
(op. cvt. 716). 

Zahn (Geschichte des NT Kanons, ii. 767) thinks 
it pone that Clement of Alexandria (c. 190) 
had the authority of this Gospel for his assertion 
that it was Philip to whom our Lord said, ‘ Leave 
the dead to bury their own dead,’ ete. (Lk 9*). 
Whence Clement derived this tradition cannot 
now be determined, but the conjecture cannot be 
accepted as evidence for an early date. Harnack 
decides for the end of the 2nd or the first half 
of the 3rd cent., and bases his argument on the 
nature of the Gnosticism which the extant Frag- 
ments of this Gospel reflect. 


C. & MATTHIAS, GOSPEL ACCORDING T0.— 


i. Evidence of existence. 
pa 
iv. Origin and date. 

i. EVIDENCE OF EXISTENCE. — Origen (ec. 246) 
mentions a Gospel card Marélay (Hom. 1 in Luc.), 
and ELasebius (c. 324) places it, together with the 
Gospels according to Peter and to Thomas, in his 
list of ‘heretical’ writings (HZ iii. 25). The name 
of this ospek is also found in later lists of apoc- 
ryphal works, but no writer who uses this title 
gives any quotation from the Gospel. 

ii, CONJECTURAL IDENTIFICATIONS. — Htppoly- 
tus (155-235) states that the Basilidians appealed 
to ‘secret discourses’ which h been com- 
municated to them by Matthias, who had been 
privileged to receive private instructions from 
our Lord: ‘gaclv elpnxéva: Mardlay avrois Adyous 
aroxptgpous, ols fxovce wapd rol cwrijpos car’ ldlav 
3daxGels’ (Philos. vii. 20). If from other sources 
the contents of this Gospel were known, it might 
be possible to identify it with these dwdéxcpugo 
Aéyor, but the reference is not of necessity to a 
‘writing’ (Lipsius, Dict. Christ. Biog. ii. 716); and 
it would be satisfactorily explained if the Gospel 
of Basilides, mentioned by Origen (fract. 26 in 
Matt. 33, 34), claimed for the teaching of his school 
the authority of Matthias. The name of one who 
was not chosen to be an Apostle during the life of 
Jesus would naturally suggest itself to a Gnostic 
writer who knew that the only way to trace his 
doctrine to our Lord was to invent the fiction of 
secret teaching given to an Apostle in the interval 
between the resurrection and the ascension. 

Clement of Alexandria (175-200) quotes three 
pereheee from the ‘ Traditions of Matthias’ (Ilapa- 

écets Mar@lov). The three quotations given he- 
low are respectively introduced by the following 
formule: ‘Matthias exhorting in the ‘ Tradi- 
tions” says’; ‘ They say that Matthias also taught 
thus’; ‘They say in the ‘ Traditions” that 
Matthias, the Apostle, constantly said.’ Clement 
refers to the work known as the ‘Traditions of 
Matthias’ with respect. In the first passage he 
mentions it between Plato’s Theetetus and the 
Gospel to the Hebrews; in the second passage 
he quotes ite teaching immediately after a refer- 
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ence to our Lord’s saying about the impossibility 
of serving ‘two masters, these being, in his view, 
‘pleasure and God.’ Lipsius and Zahn identify 
this work with the Gospel according to Matthius 
mentioned by Origen. Lipsius allows that the 
identification is a conjecture; Zahn enters into a 
detailed argument in support of the suggestion 
(Geschichte des NT Kanons, ii. 751 ff.). But Har- 
nack’s refutation of this theory is powerful and 
convincing. In the earlier part of his work 
(Christliche Urlitteratur, i. 18) he speaks with 
qualified approval of Zahn’s arguments in favour 
of identification, and assigns to them a measure 
of probability ; but his more mature judgment is 
that they are inconclusive (Chron. ii. 597). In the 
work known to Clement the speaker is not our 
Lord, but Matthias. Neither this fact nor the 
title ‘Traditions’ is favourable to the hypothesis 
that it was in reality a Gospel. Some of Zahn’s 
reasoning is based upon conjectural emendations 
of the text; but, unless these subjective altera- 
tions are accepted, the authorities he quotes refer 
not to Matthias but to Matthew. 

iii. SUPPOSED CONTENTS.—The es quoted 
by Clement of Alexandria from the ‘ Traditions of 

atthias’ are given here because they have an 
interest of their own apart from their relation 
to the Gospel according to Matthias, of which 
it is probable that we know nothing but the 
name. 

‘Wonder at the things present, for that is the first step to- 
wards a knowledge of the things beyond’ (Strom. ii. 9). 

*The flesh must be fought and evil entreated, and its un- 
bridled lust must in no wise be yielded to; but the soul must 
grow through faith and knowledge’ (Strom. iii. 4). 

‘If the neighbour of an elect person sin, the elevt one sinned. 
For if he had conducted hitself as the word enjoins, his 
neighbour would have so reverenced his manner of life as not 
to sin’ (Strom. vii. 13). 

iv. ORIGIN AND DATE.—In accordance with the 
views already expressed, nothing can be said of 
the ‘Gospel according to Matthias,’ except that it 
was known to Origen in the early part of the 
3rd sae The ‘Traditions of Matthias’ was 

uoted with respect bya Christian Father towards 
the close of the 2nd cent., and it appears to have 
been highly esteemed by Gnostics on account of 
its ascetic teaching, though in the extant frag- 
ments there is nothing extravagant. Harnack 
finds in the phrase ‘as the word enjoins’ (ws 4 
Abyos Urayopever) the stamp of Greek philosophy ; 
but this is by no means certain. 


C. 4 BASILIDES, GOSPEL ACCORDING TO0.— 


i. Evidence of existence. . 
fi. Character and contents. Date. 


i. EVIDENCE OF EXISTENCE.—Origen (c. 246) is 
the oldest and probably the sole authority for the 
statement that Basilides (c. 133), the founder of 
a Gnostic school in Egypt, ‘had even the audacity 
(éréAunoe) to write & Gospel xara BaotNldny’ (Hom. 
sn Luc. 1). Later writers who express a similar 
judgment, but can scarcely he quoted as independ- 
ent witnesses, are Ambrose (Exp. in Luc. 1) and 
Jerome, who includes a ‘Gospel of Basilides’ in 
his list of Apocryphal Gospels (Pra/. tn Matt.). 

ii, CHARACTER AND CONTENTS.—More is known 
of Basilides’ Ezegetica, a commentary on ‘the 
Gospel,’ than of the Gospel which he is said to 
have written. Agrippa Castor, to whom Eusebius 
(HE iv. 7) refers as a ‘most renowned writer,’ who 
‘exposed the error’ of Basilides, says that he 
‘wrote twenty-four books upon the Gospel’ (e/s ra 
evayyéxcoy BiSrAla). A more specific title ("E&fyyrixd 
els rd evayyédov) is given to this work by Clement 
of Alexandria (175-200), who quotes from the 
twenty-third book (Strom. iv. 12) @ passage which 
treats of the relation of sin to suffering and 
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martyrdom. Lipsius thinks that Basilides is 
endeavouring to his Gnostic teaching on an 
exposition of Lk 21); but Zahn suggests Jn 9}, 
to which the resemblances are closer (Geschichte 
des NI Kanons, i. 767; ef. McGiffert, Eusebius, p. 
179, n. 12). 

Another fragment from ‘the thirteenth book of 
the treatises (tractatuum) of Basilides’ is preserved 
in the Acta disputationis Archelai e Manetis, c. 55 
(see Galland, 8151. Patr. iii. 608). This e 
contains an a ae of the parable of Dives 
and Lazarus (Lk 16). Zahn traces to the Exegetica 
the Basilidian teaching about marriage in Clement 
(Strom. iii. 1), where the reference is clearly to 
Mt 194-12. It is reasonable to assume that the 
‘Treatises’ and ‘Expositions’ of Basilides are 
different titles for the same work. In regard to 
the number of the canonical Gospels upon which 
the Ezegetica were based nothing can be positively 
asse ; but it is known that the schools of 
Valentinus and Basilides used the Gospels on 
which the extracts from this work are based. 
The Ezegetica almost certainly includes John as 
well as Luke, ahs Matthew also. 

In regard to the relation of ‘the Gospel’ to the 
Exegetica different opinions are held. McGiffert 
(op. cit.) suggests that ‘Origen mistook the Eze- 
getica for a Gospel’; but it is necessary neither to 
ascribe this confusion to him, nor to suppose that 
he inferred the existence of an pacha Gospel 
from the variations from the text of the canonical 
Gospels in the passages upon which he comments. 
There is evidence that the followers of Basilides 
made use of the ‘ Traditions of Matthias’ (Hippol. 
Philos. vii. 20), and that he claimed to have re- 
ceived instruction from ‘Glaucias, the interpreter 
of Peter.’ Herein may be found the explanation 
of his departures from the Evangelic tradition. 
There is nothing inherently improbable in the 
hypothesis, which seems best to account for all the 
factx, that in the interests of Gnostic doctrine 
Basilides wrote a Gospel and afterwards a com- 
mentary on it. His Gospel may be described, 
with Zahn, as ‘a kind of Harmony’; but the 
suurces from which his narrative was derived 
sppest to have been used with considerable free- 

om, 

The date of this Gospel and of the Ezegetica is 
probably 130-140, the period when Basilides ap- 
peared as the founder of a sect. 
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D. Of the following Apocryphal Gospels little 
is known but their name. Use has been made of 
Hofmaan’s list, derived from Fabricius (in PRE® i. 
661)— 


1. ANDREW, GOSPEL OF.— Possibly identical 
with the Gnostic ‘Acts of Andrew’ (repioda 
*Avdpéov). Augustine refers to apocryphal writings 
of Andrew (c. Adversar. Leg. et Prophet. 20). See 
Lipsius, Die apokr. Apostelgeschichte, i. 543 f. 


2. APELLES, GOSPEL OF.—Probably a muti- 
lated version of a canonical Gospel by a disciple of 
Marcion. According to Epiphanius (Her. xliv. 2) 
this work is the source of the familiar unwritten 
saying of our Lord: ‘Become approved money- 
changers’ (yiverOe déxtpoe ashe eee. ; see AGRAPHA, 
above, p. 349°. . Harnack, De Apellis gnosi 
monarchia, 1874, p. 75. 


3. BARNABAS, GOSPEL OF.—Mentioned in the 
Gelasian Decree, but nothing is known of its 
contents unless fragments of it have been pre- 
served in the Mohammedan Gospel of Barnabas. 
See White’s Bampton Lectures, 1784, and Axon’s 
article in Jou 
441. 
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& BARTHOLOMEW, GOSPEL OF.—Mentioned in 
the Gelasian Decree, and by Jerome (Praf. um 
Matt.), in surroundings which suggest that it waa 
a Gnostic work. There is no sutticient reason for 
identifying thix Gospel with the Hebrew Gospel 
according to Matthew, which Bartholomew is said 
to have taken to India (Eusebius, HE v. 10). 


5. CERINTHUS, GOSPEL OF.— Mentioned by 
Epiphanius (Her. li. 7). Hofmann thinks that 
this work was a mutilated version of the Gospel 
according to Matthew, similar to that which the 
Carpocratians used. 


6. EVE, GOSPEL OF.—Mentioned Wy Epiphanius 
as in use among the Borborites, an Ophite sect of 
Gnostics (Her. xxvi. 21f.). Harnack is doubtful 
if it can properly be called a Gospel. Lipsius de- 
scribes it as a ‘Gnostic doctrinal treatise, though 
presented, it may be, in an historical form’ (Dict. 
Christ. Biog. ii. 717). Preuschen prints the ex- 
tracts quoted by Epiphanius as a fragment of an 
Ophite Gospel (Antilegomena, p. 8U). Jesus is 
represented as saying in a voice of thunder: ‘I 
am thou, and thou art I, and wherever thou art 
there am I, and in all things I am sown. And 
from whencesoever thou yatherest me, in gathering 
me thou matherest thyselt > (cf. Ropes, Die Spriche 
Jesu, p. 56). 


7%. JUDAS ISCARIOT, GOSPEL OF.—According 
to the testimony of Ireneus (adv. Her. i. 31), 
Epiphanius (Her. xxxviii. 1), and Theodoret 
(Heret. Fab. i. 15), this work was in use among 
the Cainites, a Gnostic sect. Lipsius says that 
it represents Judas's betrayal as ‘a meritorious 
action, and the traitor himself as the perfect 
Gnostic who destroyed the dominion of thé Demi- 
urge by bringing about the crucifixion of our Lord.’ 


8. THADDEUS, GOSPEL OF.—Mentioned in some | 
MSS of the Gelasian Decree, but nothing is cer- 
tainly known of its contents. The name of the 
author may be intended for the Apostle, or for 
one of the Seventy who, according to tradition, 
was sent to king buat (see art. THADDAUS in vol. 
iv. p. 741 f.). 


9. VALENTINUS, GOSPEL OF.— Mentioned by 
Tertullian (de Prescript. Heret. ¢. 49), and usually 
identilied with the ‘Gospel of Truth’ (Evangelium 
Veritatis) on the authority of Irenicus (adv. Her. 
iii. 11), who says (1) that the ‘Gospel of Truth’ 
was used by the Valentinians, and (2) that it de- 

rted entirely from the canonical Gospels. Zahn 
holds that the two Gospels were probably separate 


works ((reschichte des NT Kanons, 1. 748). 
J. G. TASKER. 
DIDACHE.— 


Discovery in modern times. 
A. THE PriMaL DipacHe, 
i. The Didache of our MS. 
(a) Title. 
‘  (b) Contents and structure. 
ti, Matcrials for com tive criticism. 
(a) Textual witnesses : (1) primary, (2) second- 


ary. 
(b) Historical testimonia. 
(c) Conclusions, 
fii. Genesis of the Didache. 
(a) Genesis of the Two Ways. 
(0) The witness of Karnabas; date of this wit- 


ness. 
2 Origin of the fuller Didache. 
(d) Ite exact contents. 
iv. Church conditions implied in the Didache. 
v. Date. 
B. TRANSFORMATIONS UNDERGONE BY THE DIDACHE. 
C. SIGNIFICANCR OF THE DIDACHE FOR BARLY CURISTIANITY 
Literature. 


of Theol. Stedses, April 1902, p. aide ba modern times.—The publication in 
1883 of t 


e early Christian manual popularly 
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known as the Didache marks an epoch in the 
study of primitive Christianity. One mig bt coni- 
pe it to the rediscovery uf the genuine Ignatian 

pistles in the 17th century. But the comparison 
would do scant justice to its real significance, 
which lies in the way in which the Didache bears on 
a wide range of early writings, and on phenomena 
in them which it causes to stand out in new and 
clearer light. It is needful, then, to do more than 
consider the actual contents of our MS, written 
in 1056 by ‘ Leo, notary and sinner,’ and discovered 
about 1875 in the library of the Jerusalem monas- 
tery in Phanar, the Greek quarter of Constan- 
tinople, by Philotheus Bryennios, a scholarly 
Greek ecclesiastic. One must also try to estimate 
the various literary and historical relations of the 
original work which the MS brings to our know- 
ledge, and of which it remains the prime repre- 
sentative. In this MS, doubtless Palestinian in 
-origin, it occupies 203 lines, of 53 letters on an 
average; 80 that it is about the size of St. Paul’s 
letter to the Galatians. But in all probability 
the original work, with which we are mainly con- 
cerned, was slightly shorter. Accordingly, our in- 
quiries will fall under three main heads, viz., 
(A) The primal Didache: its contents, genesis, 
date; (B) the transformations which it underwent 
in various circles ; (C) its significance in the history 
of Christianity. 


A. THE PRIMAL DIDACHE.—1i. THE DIDACHE 
OF ouUR MS.—(a) Title.—Of the two titles in the 
MS, ‘ Teaching of the XII Apostles’ and ‘ Teaching 
of the Lord through the XII Apostles to the 
Gentiles,’ it seems natural to regard the latter as 
the more original. One can hardly imagine the 
fuller and more individual title being added be- 
tween the commoner one and the text proper. 
It is unlikely, however, that either of them be- 
longed to the earliest form of the ‘Teaching,’ 
corresponding roughly to chaps. i.-vi. of our MS. 
This hody of precepts touching the Jwo Ways 
may perhaps, in its oral stage, have had some 
descriptive title, such as ‘the Way of the Teach- 
ing’* (see raurns Tis dou THs didaxjs in vi. 1), or 
: ie Way’; or it may have been known simpl 
as ‘the Teaching’ (see adAAnv didaxyv in xi. 2, oh. 
vi. 1; ef. Barn. xvi. 9 al évrodal rijs d:daxijs, also 
xviii. 1), or ‘Teaching of the Lord’ (perhaps pre- 
served in our second title, A:dayy Kuplov, «.7.X., 
cf. évrodal Kupiov, iv. 12f.), the God of Israel (see 
mwapexros Oeo0, vi. 1). This would accord both with 
the contents of the original Z20o Ways and with 
the phrasing in Ac 13" éxxAyrrépevos éml rp dtdax7? 
rod Kuplov, where reference has just been made to 
ras dd00s rod Kuplov ras evdelas (Hos 14°). Here 
‘Teaching’ has the objective sense of ‘ Doctrine.’ 

As Dr. C. Taylort says, ‘the primitive Church 
had, instead of a New Testament, a body of teach- 
ing, which was at first, from the nature of tlie 
case, wholly unwritten. To this St. Paul alludes 
when he lays down that a bishop must be blameless, 
‘holding to the faithful word which is according 
to The Teaching” (Tit 1°). Justin Martyr again 
expressly refers to it, spear ing of Christ as at- 
tested ‘‘by the words of The Leaching, and the 
prophecies to Him ward ” (Dial. 35). This teachin 
would sometimes be spoken of as the Lord’s, an 
after a while as the Apostles’ (2 Jn®, Ac 2**), just 
as the Jews spoke of a Torah absolutely, and of 
a Torah of Moses, and of the Lord.’ Certainly the 
way in which St. Paul refers to thie ‘ type of teach- 
ing’ (in relation to ‘sin, unto death,’ and ‘ obedi- 
ence, unto righteousness’) unto which the Roman 


* CL 2 P22 % dee vue cAnOsins (006 Biscservrns, 221); and Ac 92 

199. 38 ‘the Way,’ 18% ‘the Way of the Lord,’ 224 ‘this Way,’ 

2414 ‘the Way which they call heresy,’ 2422 sides ca xipi rH édeu. 
t The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles: Two Lectures, p. 112. 


Christians were ‘committed’ (Ro 6"), and which 
forbade the causing of division (d:xooracla, 16", of. 
Did. iv. 3 06 wrovjoes oxiopa), is very suggestive of 


a recognized form of ‘Teaching’ to converts, on 
lines similar to those of our Two Ways. Still full 
proof is lacking that it was so styled. 

Nor can we be sure of the title under which the 
Teaching was first written down. ‘Teaching of 
the  ueacnadl (cf. Ac 2*) is likely enough, especi- 
ally if this was, as it appears, the earliest form in 
which it was known in Egypt. But, even were this 
more certain than it is, it would not necessarily be 
the original Palestinian form, which might be 
simply ‘The Teaching’ (like Didascalia, the title 
of a later Palestinian work suggested by our 
Didache). Still, the varied character of the witness 
to ‘Teaching of the Apostles’ rather supports this 
as the primitive title of the written Pawo Ways. 
Thus the Lat. version, the purest form of the 7wo 
Ways apart from our MS, has as its rubric de 
doctrina Apostolorum ; soalso Eusebius (HE iii. 25 
Tay droorékwy al Aeyouévas Sidaxal, which Rutfinus 
renders Doctrina que dicitur Apostolorum), Atha- 
nasius (Festal Epistles, 39, d:dax) xadoupnérn ray ax.), 
and Nicephorus (&:dax} arooré\wr). 

It looks, then, as if there were two distinct lines 
of transmission in the history of the Two Ways, of 
which the Latin and our MS are the types—a result 
borne out by textual criticism. The question of 
their mutual relations will be dealt with later on. 
Only, we may here observe that the phrase ‘ XII 
Apostles’ is no less primitive than ‘the Apostles’ 
pure and simple. Thus in that part of the Ascen- 
sion of Isaiah which represents a time prior to 
A.D. 100, it is ‘the Twelve Apostles of the Be- 
loved’ who plant the Church (iv. 3); and it is ‘the 
preaching (xpopyreia) of his Twelve Apostles’ that 
is forsaken by the mass of ‘disciples’ ‘on the eve 
of His approach’ (iii. 21). Hence the idea of ‘the 
Lord’s teaching through the Twelve Apostles to 
the Gentiles’ is quite in keeping with an early 
date for the recension so described, especially if 
it belong to Palestine. And as it does not claim 
for its contents that they are the very words of the 
Apostles (cf. ‘my child’ in iii. l-iv. 1), there is 
nothing pseudonymous about the work. It repre- 
sents current teaching and usage at a time when 
it was natural to assume that these did but ex- 
press the mind of ‘the Lord’—which to the com- 
piler of our Didache doubtless means, as in several 
other places (viii. 2, ix. 5, els 8voua Kuplov, xi. 2, 4, 
8, xv. 4, xvi. 1, 7f.), the glorified Christ. 

(6) Contents and structure.—As it stands in our 
MS, the Didache has real organic unity. A natu- 
ral development of thought is traceable through- 
out (save perhaps in one section near the beginning), 
as will appear from the following summary. 

There are Two Ways in this world, one of Life 
and one of Death—so evap) different are they. 
The Way of Life consists of love, (1) to God our 
Maker, (2) to one’s neighbour as to oneself: this 
involves refraining from doing to another what 
one would not have done to oneself. 

‘Now of these words the Teaching is as fcl- 
lows’ :— 

The Evangelical precepts which follow in our MS exemplif 
the thought of positive love to man, flowing from love to 
But the latter idea, the first element in the Great Command- 
ment, is not formally developed. It is regarded as fulfilled in 
relation to man as God's image, whether in the fuller way 
represented by our MS, or up to the level of the negative form 
of the Golden Rule, which practicall replaces the positive in 


the exposition or ‘teaching’ of the Way of Life in its original 
form (see below). 


Then comes a section dealing with practical 
love to one’s fellow in the spirit of the Sermon 
on the Mount, in which forgiveness of wrong and 
the relief of payee need by one’s own goods 
are emphasized. In the latter case a warning to 
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the recipient is eppenee’ as to his final account- 
ability to God, if he take save when in want; 
likewise he who has whereof to give is bidden to 
make sure that he finds a fit recipient. 

The exposition of the negative form of the Golden 
Rule opens (ch. ii.) with the words, ‘Now the 
second precept of the Teaching (is).’ It consists 
of an expansion of the second table of the Deca- 
logue, beginning, after Jewish usage, with ‘Thou 
shalt not kill’; but it also inserts the Third Com- 
mandment against perjury, in close connexion with 
false witness. The oe eee in question is in 
terms of vices to which paganism was specially 
addicted. 

The incidence of pagan faili 
order as to homicide and aaulter oui de taecletnersicn. 
This change confirms the view that ite text resents Alex- 
andria er than Palestine ; Dt 517. LXX, cf. JOR xv. 309 f. 

No mention is made of the Sabbath or of honour 
to parents. The former seems to be omitted inten- 
tionally; the latter may be taken for granted, 
or may be omitted because pagan parents must be 
disobeyed. Abstinence from idolatry is naturally 
assumed: thus in iii. 4, vi. 3, things are for- 
bidden as leading to or implying idolatry. This 
section ends with what is its keynote—prvhibition 
of all evil purpose or feeling against another. 
Indeed it goes further: ‘Thou shalt not hate any 
man; but some thou shalt rebuke, and for some 
thon shalt pray, and some thou shalt love above 
thine own life. 

The next section Ne ili.), which has a unity of its 
own as regards its first five or six precepts at any 
rate (indicated by the recurrence of ‘my child’), 
passes tu the subtler sort of sins, which lead on to 
the grosser kind already dealt with. It makes the 
moral ideal more searching and exhaustive. In 
Jewish phrase, ‘it fences the Law’: ‘ My child, flee 
from every evil, and from everything like unto it.’ 
Its Jewish colour is very evident ; and the cardinal 
sins to which others lead are homicide, adultery, 
idolatry, theft, blasphemy. In contrast to the 
haughty and self-assertive temper, to which the 
last of these is traced, there follows a series of 
exhortations to humility of spirit and conduct 
which have a more specifically Christian ring ; and 
the section ends with an exhortation meekly to 
accept the dispensations of Providence as good 
(which may once have followed the last of the more 
Jewish precepts, in an oral body of catechesis for 
proselytes to Judaism). 

An easy transition to the last class of duties (ch. 
iv.), those of life in the religious community and 
family in particular, is presented by the inculca- 
tion of reverential docility towards ‘him who 
speaks the word of God’; ‘for where the lordshi 
is spoken, there is the Lord’ (a truly Jewis 
maxim). And here follow precepts on consorting 
with ‘the saints’; on the avoidance of disunion, 

artiality in judgment, a doubtful mind; on sel- 
hatiness and beneficence—the latter marked by a 
cheerful spirit, in view of Divine recompense and 
of the brethren’s fellowship in the greater bute 
of immortality ; on parental discipline and the 
mutual relations of master and bond-servant (2-11). 
The whole ends with the summary precepts: * 
‘Thou shalt hate all hypocrisy and whatsoever is 
not pleasing to the Lord. Thou shalt not abandon 
the Lord’s precepts, but shalt keep what thou 
didst receive, neither adding nor taking away. 
In meeting thou shalt openly confess thy trans- 
gressions (cf. Ja 5!°), and shalt not come to thy 

rayer with a bad conscience. This is the Way of 


e, 
The Way of Death (ch. v.) is simp'y the opposite 
* Probably part of the origina] frainework of Jewish oral 


catechesis ; cf. the re-emergence of ‘my son i: the Latin ver- 
sion, which may here preserve an original touct 
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of all this, and takes the form of a List of Vices 
(§ 1 follows the order of chs. ii.-i1i.), a common 
topic both in classical and Jewish literature. 


In Judaism, indeed, there seems to have existed som like 
a standing list, to judge from the pany Poul of contact be- 
tween this list and those in the NT (e.g. 721f., Ro 129f., 1 Co 
§10ff., 2 Co 1220, Gal 51921, Col 35, 1 Ti 1%, 2 Ti 3*f-), on the one 
hand, and the traditional Confession of Sins in the =a neogee 
(Vidui), taken along with Wis 142%, the Slavonic Enoch 10, 
and Test. XII Patriarchs (Reuben 3, Levi 17), on the other: cf. 
Clem. Hom. |. 18, xi. 27, Recogn. iv. 86. Note the Jewish alpha- 
betic number 22 in § 1: see Rendel Harris, Teaching, 82 ff. 


Instruction in the ‘Two Ways’ ends (ch. vi.) in 
our MS with warning against deviation from ‘this 
way of (the) Teaching’ as deviation from God’s 
truth. To which are added two postscripts: ‘If, 
then, thou art able to bear the whole yoke of the 
Lord, thou shalt be perfect: but if thou art not 
able, what thou canst, that do. But touchiny 
food (Spaers), bear what thou art able; yet o 
that (food) which hath been offered to idols beware 
exceedingly; for it is a service of dead gods.’ * 
The slguuleenee of these will be cealt with in the 


uel, 

Such was the Teaching t which should ring in 
the ears of the Gentile convert as he took open 
himself the vows of Christian baptism. Of this, 
in a simples form, the manual now goes on to 
speak (ch. vii.). And as it refers to fasting as an 
accompaniment of baptism, it passes naturally to 
the stated Christian Fasts and Prayers (ch. viii.), 
—in each case as contrasted with those of ‘the 
bl papal (se. unbelieving Jews). Next comes 
a description of the special Eucharistic prayers 
preceding and following the actual eating of 
the Church’s sacred meal (lit. ‘being filled’). A 
striking feature of both groups of prayers is their 
reference to the fulfilment of the feast, and of its 
imagery, in the consummated state of the Chureh 
in the kingdom of God. It is added, however, 
that the liturgical forms here given (chs. ix. x.) 
are not to bind ‘ prophets’ in Eucharistic prayer. 

At this point the manual pauses once nore, to 
call attention to all that has gone before (raira 
wdavra Ta mpoecpnuéva) as the norm of true teaching 
on the matters in question, and the test of such as 
are to be received as teachers. ‘If the teacher 
himself turn and teach another teaching to the 
undoing (of this), hear him not; but if to the 
increase of righteousness and knowledge of the 
Lord, receive him as the Lord’ (xi. 2). nd so we 
are led naturally to a description of the ministry of 
the Word, which is of the ‘ prophetic’ or heaven- 
sent type. ‘Apostles,’ or divinely prompted mis- 
sionanies,§ are described quite briefly, as bei 
rather exceptional visitants. They are first nam 
in conjunction with the prophets,|| as persons pro- 
vided for by ‘the rule of the gospel’ (cava 7é dsypa 
Tov evayyediov) ; and then follow one or two rough 
and ready rules for their treatment, as they pasr 
through existing churches on the way to thei 
mission-fields (cf. 3 Jn ©8), ‘Prophets’ occupy mor: 
space, probably as being a subject of more prac- 
tical interest for those addressed. The need cf 
tests, as between genuine and spurious claiman‘s 
to the high authority and functions conceded to 
him who had the spirit of prophecy (a prime mak 
of the Messianic age, Ac 2), was becomi g 
acutely felt. But the simplicity of the tests he'e 
supplied—those of character merely, where tiie 

* Wi 0: rretched they, and in dead 
hopes ior thee they called a gods * the works of none teak © 

+ Compare the ‘foundation of repentance from dead works 
and a as towards God’ in He 6!, with its own further 33074 
a Sim ler originally than what now stands in Did. vii. 2-4; see 
below, ili. (d) ad jin. 

§ By this time called ‘evangelists’ in most regions outside 


Palestine; cf. Eph 41, 2Ti 45, Ac 218 (written for nor 
Palestinian readers), Euseb. HE iii. 87; yet see Rev 2% 


An unworthy ‘apostle’ is called a ‘ pseudo-prophet’ (xi. 5) 
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recognized phenomena of ‘ speaking in Spirit’ were 
present—shows that the age of ‘enthusiasm’ is 
still far from over (cf. Jude **, 2 P 21f-38), As 
these two types of itinerant ministry are to be 
received according to certain rules, so the ordinary 
Christian stranger needs handling with prudence, 
including cases in which he wishes to settle among 
his new friends (ch. xii.). This in turn suggests 
the case in which even a prophet desires to settle 
in one community. His sopport is provided for by 
the principle that ‘the labourer is worthy of his 
ineat’; and this applies also to ‘teachers,’ a less 
spontaneous and more local type of the inspired 
ministry.” But it is the prophets, above all, who 
answer to the highest ministry under the OT; 
‘they are your chief ee (esp. as offering the 
pacrifice of prayer at the Eucharist, x. 7, xiv. 1-3) ; 
and accordingly, to them, in the first instance, fall 
the first-fruits of various kinds (those specified are 
mainly country produce). Failing a prophet, first- 
fruits go to the poor (ch. xiii.). 

After this excursus on matters of Discipline in 
relation to brethren coming to the community from 
outside,—suggested, it seems, by the mention of 
prophets in connexion with the Eucharistic Mea!,— 
the compiler turns again to the chief features of 
internal church order, and so to the Eucharist, the 
stated Breaking of Bread on the Lord’s day,t to 
lay down the conditions of ite ‘ pure’ observance 
(ch. xiv.). This depends on prior confession of 
trespasses (cf. iv. 14) between those uniting in the 
sacred ‘sacrifice’ of praise in prayer. None may 
partake while out of mony with his fellow ;+ so 
shall their sacrifice of prayer§ be that pointed to 
by Mal 1-14, The thought of the Church’s gather- 
iny on the Lord’s day leads to mention of the local 
ministry, ‘bishops’ and ‘deacons,’ as those who, 
in a sense, share the sacred ministry (Aeroupyia) 
primarily belonging to the ministers of the Word, 
jr hets and ers. Hence they are not to 
xe looked down upon because their own special 
functions are of a humbler order, but are to rank 
ns associates of their more gifted colleagues in 
the honour of the ministry (xv. 1, 2). Wuth this 
upology for the administrative ministry, elected 
Ly the local community itself (and now assuming 
ywreater importance than in the past), the compiler 
returns to the thought of fraternal discipline, 
already alluded to in connexion with the Eucharist. 
He uses terms which imply that it was a matter 
of the Church itself, and not only of its bishops 
and deacons, and enjoins that it be dealt with 
‘as ye have it in the Gospel’ (cf. Mt 18%). This 
snme Gospel standard || is to regulate their suppli- 
er ag (evxds) and alms and all their actions (xv. 

, 4). 

Finally, let them ‘watch’ in the interests of their 
‘ life,’ to be ready when the Lord comes. The last 
days may be very near, marked by abundance of 

seudo- prophets and corrupters (already on the 

iorizon, xi. 2) and by degeneration of the sheep. 
Then, as lawlessness increases, hatred shall go 
the length of persecution and treachery among 
the brethren, until there shall appear the world- 
deceiver as God’s Son, with signs and wonders, and 
run & course of temporary triumph. Thus man- 
kind shall be tested, and even many believers shall 
fail: ‘but those who shall endure in their faith 


* Ja 31 ‘Become not many ot yen teachers, my brethren’; 
cf. Ac 131, 1 Co 12%, Eph 411, 1 Ti 6174, 2P 2), Barn. L 8, iv. 9. 

t Kupraxd xupiov, perhaps as replacing the cxS8arer xupiov of 
the OT; cf. ch. viil., where new fast-days are prescribed. 

‘ on between man and his fellow the Day of 
Atonement does not expiate, unti)] his fellow be reconciled’ 
(Mishna, Yémd, viii. 9; cf. Mt 536, Ja 51 

$ So the citation of this passage in de Aleatorivus, iv., has 
‘ne inquinetur et impediatur oratio vestra’; of. Tert. Apol. 30, 
adv. Mare, iv. 1. 

' Cf. Mt 5%3f 654, Mk 11%, for the conditions of true supplica- 
tions (with an implied vow, stzés), and Mt 6) for alms. 
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shall b2 saved by the curse* iteelf.? And then 
shall appear the signs of the truth: first, the sigr 
of outspreuling (the Crucined with vuatspreac 
arms) in heaven; t next, the sign of a trumpet’s 
voice; and third, resurrection of the dead—not of 
all, however, but, as it was said, ‘the Lord shail 
come and all the saints witk Him.’ ‘Then shal 
oe world see the Lord coming upon the clouds o1 
eaven.’ 


li. MATERIALS FOR COMPARATIVE CRITICISM.— 
In view of this summary most will agree with 
Harnack (Herzog’s P&E i. 713) when he says: 
‘Even if we knew nothing of the document from 
separate tradition, were awaze ot no later recen- 
sions of it, and were not in a pusition to supply 
its sources, we should—apart frum some passages 
in the first chapter, which, in any case, raise the 
suspicion of being later additivis—have toacquiesce 
in the assumption of the integrity of the writing.’ 
Perhaps this is to overlook one or two secondary 
features in chs. vii.—xvi., particularly ch. vii ; 
but, broadly speaking, it is true. ‘When, however, 
we turn to the traces of the work in the ancient 
Church, and to certain related documents that 
have reached us, perpen and complications 
arise on every hand. These we must now examine, 
yet without ignoring the unity in style and lan- 

age, as well as in feeling, which marks our 

idache as a whole. 

(a) Textual witnesses: (1) Primary— 

(ec) A=Apostolical Constitutions, vii. 1-32. This 
embodies the whole of the Didache, almost as found 
in our MS—the Zwo Ways largely verbatim (1-21), 
the rest with more reserve ; but throughout occur 
large additions meant to suit the taste of certain 
circles of Syrian Christians in the latter half of the 
4th century. Its special value lies at once in the 
relative completeness of its use of our Didache, 
and in the fact that it belongs, broadly speaking, 
to the same region. 

It opens with the reference made by ‘the lawgiver Moses’ to 
choice between the Ways of Life and Death (Dt 3019), and having 


cited the words of ‘the Lord Jesus,’ ‘No man can serve two 
masters,’ continues: ‘As in duty bound (é:ayza/e), we also, 


following the Teacher (3:3acxaA), Christ, .. . t ‘Two 
Ways there are,” ’ etc. This rather points to knowledge of As3axz, 
Kup.ew in the title, just as the opening of the A . Const. asa 


whole, wae: veis i itary mieticcasiy, points to res ibvecw. As to 


the T'welve A les, this is found inthe title of the Didascalia 
(see below), the basis of A post. Const. i.-vi., which ruus: ‘The 
Didascalia, or the Catholic Teaching of the Twelve Aposties and 
holy disciples of our Saviour.’ 

(8) B= Epistle of Barnabas. In chs. xviii.-xx. 
it auctee the bulk of the Zwo Ways as found in 
Did. i.-v., but in a very different order and with 
some textual variation (partly due to freedom of 
citation, partly, perhaps, also to original textual 
differences). ‘There are slivht echoes of the Zw 
Ways in other parts of the Epistle, as also a rather 
close paralle] in iv. 9, 10 to Did. xvi. 2. The great 
value of the Epistle of Barnabas is that it supplies 
an early date (see below, iii. (6)) in the literary his. 
tory of the Didache. 

‘(y) CO= Apostolic Church Ordinances, 1-14. This 
compilation of about A.D. 300¢ does for the Egyptian 
Church what A post. Const. vii. does for the Syrian ; 
it works up the local recension of the Didache into 
a form more accordant with current sentiment. 
This work (which exists in Greek, Coptic, and 
Syriac) is our chief witness for the textual trans- 
mission of the Zwo Ways in Egypt; for there is 

* For the idea of salvation ppb pelniuat 2 for Messiah's 

ple as well as for Messiah, see . viii. 6: ‘In his king- 

om there shall be vil and foul days, in the which we shall be 
saved : for he who suffers pain in the fiesh is healed through 
the foulnens of the hyssop’; cf. vii. 11 and Rev 19, 

t Mt 24% ‘the sign of the Son of Man in heaven’ (so Aposf. 
Const. vii. 82). 

{ The shorter recension found in Cod. Uttob. and two other 
MSS (see T. Schermann, Eine El/apostelmorail, Minchen, 1903) 


may be rather earlier, 
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no proof that the Epistle of Barnabas was written 
in Alexandria, rather than to it. Thus it is by 
the aid of CO that we are able to recognize the 
next document as a witness to the Egyptian type 
of text. But CO has one or two features due to 
the Epistle of Barnabas also. 

(5) L=The Latin version. Until recently this 
was known only in a fragment (Cod. Mellicensis), 
ending with Did. ii 6%. But in 1900 it was pub- 
lished by J. Schlecht from a complete 11th cent. 
MS, now at Munich, and extending to vi. 1, after 
which come two or three concluding paragraphs 
perma to itself (see below). This version proba ly 

elongs to the 4th cent. (cf. Schlecht, Die A postel- 
lehre wn der Liturgie der Kathol. Kirche, 67 f.), and 
its value is great in two directions. It tends to con- 
firm the idea that the original Didache consisted 
of the Two Ways and nothing more; and it isa 
most important textual witness in conjunction 
with CO and Barnabas. As to L and what of CO 
answers to it, we may say in general that they 
represent the same type of text at different stages 
of deviation from its primal form. On the whole 
L is further from our MS, and this not only 
becanse of such liberties as are natural to a 
translator. Sometimes it or its Greek original 
omitted and transposed,* and sometimes adopted 
additional touches from Barnabas and Hermas, at 
least in the opening paragraph. 

‘Vie dus sunt in swculo, vite et mortis, lucts et tenebrarum. 
In his constitutt eunt angeli duo, unus squitatis, alter iniqui- 
tatis.’ Here the words in italics echo Barn. xviii., 4 +s rou 
Cures nai % tev exeres.. 0’ he uly yap ties viveyuivn Gerayeyei 
ayytia tov tev, i’ He Bl ayyttes tou Yarara. L's deviation from 
B in describing the angels is due to Hermas, M vi. 2.1, 
due wei ayytdos sre rou avOphowen, sls v7 Jimasorivns mal els +75 
cormnas. In view of this, one must assign to Hermas, Mand. 
ii. 4, the addition to iv. 8 (rather mangled at the end) of 
‘Omnibus enim dominus dare vult de donis suis.’ 

As to its ending, L has special features which 
deserve attention. It runs as follows :— 

(1) ‘ Abstine te, Ali, ab tstis omnibus, et vide ne quis te ab 
hae doctrina avocet, et si minus extra disciplinam doceberis. 
(2) Hae tn consulendo si cotidie feceris, eris vivo deo; 
quod si non feceris, longe eris a@ veritate. (3) Hac omnia tihi 
wn antmo pone et non deciperis de y peer [sed f 06 hec sancta 
certamina perventes ad setter “bl tnum Jesum Christuan 
regnantem et dominantem cum Patre et Spiritu Sancto in 
secula seeculorum. Amen).’ 

Here we may safely set aside the words in brackets 
as late, and probably due to the translator. But it 
is otherwise with the rest. As to 1, the fact that 
the injunction to avoid the things of the Way of 
Death is separated from immediate connexion with 
that section, is probably a mistake ; while ‘doctrina’ 
is secondary as compared with 4808 rfjs &dax fs, and 
‘extra disciplinam’ as compared with -apexrés 
Geo0. On the other hand, L seems to preserve the 
more original form in ‘ abstine te, fili,’ the plural 
of our Didache being an adaptation to its fresh 
setting in the larger work. In 2 we may at 
present set aside ‘in consulendo’ as ambicuous 
(yet see below, iii. (5)). But the simple religious 
phrase ‘ prope eris vivo deo’ looks at once primitive 
and Jewish in type; and the thought occurs that 
it is equivalent to ‘ thou shalt be a true proselyte.’ + 
So Philo speaks of the proselyte as deserting to 
God’ or ‘to the Truth’ (cf. Did. v. 2*), which corre- 
sponds exactly to the terms of L’s antithesis. If this 
view be correct, L probably preserves the original 
foria of Jewish-Christian ‘Teaching’ to converts, 


* Cases of omission or compression ocour in iff. 8, 49, 8, iv. 
134, 148, v. fin. (wardauapryres); of transposition, in i. 2, 38, 
where a erent ethical emphasis is in view ((‘O is nearer our 
MS); of slight insertion, as i. 1, ‘in swculo’; ii. 2, ‘deum 
ceternum’; iii. 7, ‘sanctam terram’; iii. 9, ‘nec honorabis te 
ies apie iv. 8, ‘sciens quod tu judicaberis’ (after ‘judica 
u 

t See art. Prosetyre in present work, vol. iv. p. 1849; cf. 
Apoc. Bar. 413 ‘who have forsaken vanity and fied. for refuge 
neneath thy wings.’ 
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while Did. vi. 2, 3 represents the fresh form given 
to this clause by the author of the fuller Didache, 
in terms of current Palestinian conditions at the 
time when he wrote. In this light, 3°, with its 
reference to the believer's Hope, may also be 
original,* corresponding in function to the eschato 
logical reference in Did. xvi. 

(ec) Sch=The Life of Schnudi, an Egyptian monk 
of the Thebaid, who died about A.D. 451. Here 
we have in an Arabic version (ed. Iselin, Texte und 
Unters. Xiu. i.) the bulk of the Two Ways, i.e, 
i.-iv. 8 (80 CO) and traces of v., vi. 1. 

(2) Secondary witnesses: containing textual evi- 
dence of a fragmentary or uncertain nature, like 
that of the Stbylline Oracles. The parallels in 
these. as in most of the writings here named, will 
be found in J. Rendel Harris’ Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles.—  - 

Ignatius, Smyr. xiii. 1, Magn. iv.—Did. xvi. 2. 
Preaching and Apoc. of Peter (ed. M. R. James, 
82). Hermas (Mand. ii. ete.)—our Didache. 2 
Clement—apparently our Didache (xiii. 4, xvi. 4, 
Did. i. 3, 5; xvii. 3f., Did. xvi. 1f.). Apol. of 
Aristides, ch. xv. Justin—our Didache (Taylor, 
Expositor, Il. vi. 359 ff.). Theophilus, ad A utol. 
il. 34 jin. Treneus—Did. i. 1, 5, xiv. 3; see below. 
Tertullian, adv. Marc. iv. 1—Did. xiv. 3, iv. 14. 
Clement of Alexandria—explicitly iii. 5 (calling 
it ‘Scripture’), implicitly i. 5, iil. 2, ix. 2. Hip. 
polytus, Philosoph. ix. 23—implicitly ii. 7; ef. 1. 
3. Origen pe ix. 2. Pseudo - Cyprian, 
de Aleatoribus (ch. iv.; Did. xiv. 2, xv. 3)—ex- 
plicitly. Clementine Homilies. Pseudo-Clement, 
de Virginibus. Didascalia (Syriac and Latin). 
Lactantius and Commodian—echoes of Zwo Ways 
only. Athanasius, Syntagma Doctrine — clear 
traces of i.—vi., less clear of xii., xiii.; de Virgini- 
tate—quotes or paraphrases, ix., x.; Fragment repi 
Yevdorpopnrayv, cf. xi., xii. Pseudo-Athanasius, 
Fides Nicena and Didascalia cccxviit. patrum, 
two recensions of the Syntagma, in which the 
Did. is freely used. Serapion (of Thmuis, in the 
Delta), in his Prayer-Book, c. 350 A.D., quotes 
from ix. 4 Optatus, de Schismate Donatist. i. 
21, quotes iv. 3%. Augustine cites Did. 1. 5 fin. 
(see below, iii. (d)). Canons of Basil (Egyptian, 
5th cent.) uses the Two Ways. Severinus, Doctrina 
de Sapientia—explicitly (Iwo Ways, and perhaps 
more). Benedicts Regula, iv. (Two Ways). John 
Climacus (c. 580)—implicitly i. 4, 5. Dorotheus of 
Palestine (c. 590)—implicitly iii. 1,10. Boniface of 
Mainz, Admonttio (S. Petrt) sive predicatio S. Boni- 
fatii, appears to know more than the Two Ways. 

(6) Llistorical testemonia— 

[Ireneus. The authenticity of the Pfaffian 
Fragment is too dubious to warrant citation of 
its devrépac Trav dwoordéAwy dtardtecs). 

Pseudo-Cy rian, de Aleatoribus, iv., ‘ Et in Doc- 
trinis apostolorum: Si quis frater delinquit in 
ecclesia et non paret legi, hic nec colligatur 
donec peenitentiam agat, et non recipiatur ne in- 
quinetur et impediatur oratio vestra ‘ (Did. xiv. 2, 
Xv. 3). 

Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. iii. 25, "Ev rots 600s (here 
=non-canonical books) xararerdxOw xal r&v Iad’dov 
wpdtewy 7 ypapn & re Neyduevos Tlouuhy xal } ’Awoxd- 
Auycs Ilérpou xal wpds rovras h pepouérn Bapyvasa 
éxusTo\h Kal tav amwoordAwy al Acydpevar Ardayxal 
—where Rufinus has Doctiina que dicitur aposto- 
lorum (so the Syriac). 

Athanasius, Festal Epistles, 39, éori xal Erepa 
Bi8rtla rovrww EEwOev, ov Kavovigdueva pew reruTwptva 
d¢ rapa Tay warépww dvayiwwoKerOat Tots Apres ToorEepxo- 


“The ‘Teaching’ as known to Barn. xxi. 1 seems to have had 
some such closing exhortations. 

t Origen’s quotation of what occurs in Did. iii. 10 is probably 
from Barnabas, which he has just cited. Se the echo of the 
same passare in Dionysius of Alexandria may aso ve indirect. 
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péras cal Bovrouévas xarnxeicba ree ris eboeBelas 
Adyor’ Logia LToroudvros xal LZopla Bepday xal'EoOnp 
cal "Iovdt@ xal TwBias nal Ardayxh xadoupévy tev 
émwooréXev cal 6 Toy. 

Optatus, /.c., ‘ Et in capitibus mandatorum, Non 
facies scisma’ (Did. iv. 3*). 

Rufinus, Comm. in Symb. Apost. 38, ‘In Novo 
vero Testamento libellus qui dicitar Pastoris sive 
Hering, (et is) qui appellatur Due Vie vel Jud- 
icium secundum Petrum. Quz omnia legi quidem 
in ecclesiis voluerunt, non tamen proferri ad 
auctoritatem ex his fidei contirmandam.’ These 
are ‘ Ecclesiastical,’ not ‘Canonical’ books. But 
they are not ‘A phal,’ or such as were not 
to be read in church. This distinction should be 
borne in mind in considering the following, and 
especially the silence of Western liste of canonical 
and other books, like that of Codex Claromontanus 
and the Decretum Gelasii.* 

Nicephorus, Stichometry (using list of ssc. v.—-vi. ). 

Kai doa THs véas dvridéyorras’ 
*"Amroxddrvyis "Iwdvvov orcx. 1400 
99 ‘ Ilérpo U 9 300 
Bapyd8a émtoroA} », 1360 


Soa rijs véas Scabhxns dwréxpuga’ 
Ileplodos IatXov 
»»  *Ilérpov 
- "Iwdyvou 
»” Owpa 
EvayyéXoy card Owpar 
Asay} dxoctéAev ortiz. 


Catalogue of the Sixty Books. 

Kai doa deéxpuda’ 
(OT apocryphal books: mostly not in LXX) 

"Taxw8ou loropia 
Ilérpov dwroxdd\uyes 
NeploSor cal Avdaxal trav drorrédwv 
BapvdBa éxioro\} 
IlavAou wpagis 
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The importance of this entry, which recurs in a 
list in Cod. Barocc. 206, is that the analogy of the 
weplodac of Apostles (seen from Nicephorus’ list to 
include separate works) points to more than one 
work known as Acdax} TG» drooréAwy ; and this in 
turn casts back light on Eusebius’ phrase. On 
the other hand, the Syriac and Latin versions of 
Eusebius suggest that only one work of the name 
was gener ly known in Syria and Italy respect- 
ively, towards the end of the 4th century. 

(c) Conclustons.—The impressions conveyed by 
this body of evidence may now be stated. (1) 
Knowledge of the 7wo Ways (=Did. i.-vi.) is far 
more general than that of the full Didache. (2) 
But in this matter a broad distinction long existed 
between Palestine, or Syria, and other centres of 
Christianity. In the former, the two seem to stand 
on much the same level down to Eusebius, though 
after his day one of them tended to fall out of use. 
This was probably the fuller form, now superseded 
by the Didascalia and Apost. Const. (3) Else- 
where the bulk of the rules in the full Didache 
seem never to have suited existing usage, or at 
least speedily fell out of touch therewith. Hence 
it is mainly the Eucharistic parts+ which have 
left traces on the literature of the 2nd and 3rd 
cents., both in Egypt and in the West. Yet 
several Egyptian witnesses of the 4th and 5th 


* As the Didache is not among en Seatet A perp ancy A have 
been one of the Opuscula atque tractatus m patrum 
nok specified, to which perhaps the Epistle of Barnabas also 

on 

t Possibly the early prevalence of the use of Wednesday and 
Friday as fast-days, and of the three Jewish stated hours of 
presets also implies we ae of phe ye , Justin’s 
éoy, Sura airy, to ichin e president’s Eucharistic prayer, 
may echo Did. x fn iva Famous. 
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cents. show various adaptations of phrases occur- 
ring in Did. xi.-xiii. Similar pecs also 
crop up later in the West, possibly through use 
of such secondary sources. (4) In any case the 
Avédaxh Tay drocré\wy meant to Athanasius, if not 
already to Clement, the shorter work, which was 
adapted to the instruction of catechumens. It 
was a book for general Christian edification, like 
Wisdom or the Shepherd ; whereas the fuller work 
was known only to scholars, and by them used in 
an historical sense and as largely out of date. 
In the West, at least in Italy, to judge from 
Rufinus’ words (compared with his Athanasian 
model), we gather that even the Two Ways had 
been given a local or Petrine setting. (5) All 
this tells against the view (e.g. of Funk) that 
the Two Ways as a distinct work was secondary, 
having been separated from the larger Didachie for 
catechetical purposes. But it favours the theory 
that the full Didache reached Alexandria, from 
Palestine, only after the primitive Didache had 
become firmly establish there. (6) Finally, 
there is no proof that the full Didache ever ex- 
isted in Latin. 


iii. GENESIS OF THE DIDACHE.—(a) Genesis of the 
‘Two Ways.’—Setting aside the theory that the 
full Didache (with or without i. 3>-ii. 1) was prior 
to the Zwo Ways as a separate work,—which seems 
as little supported by internal* as by external 
evidence,—we must start from a closer considera- 
tion of the Zwo Ways as the nucleus of the whole. 
In substance it is clearly of Jewish origin. This 
is proved both by its structure and by its constant 
parallels with purely Jewish literature, and par- 
ticularly witi bbinic sources. This was first 
demonstrated by Dr. C. Taylor, and is reaffirmed, 
an to excess, by a Jewish scholar like Dr. 

ohler. 


Kohler’s collection of Jewish parallels (The Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia, vol. iv., art. ‘Didache’) to the idea of ‘two ways,’ etc., 
is full and valuable. But he outruns the evidence when he 
assumes that the ‘ Jewish manual!’ (which he hastily infers to 
have raagien had matter bearing on love to God which the 
Christian redactor omitted. His utiter dicta, that ‘the whole 
book has fallen into disorder,’ and that ‘the whole first of 
the ‘‘ Didache,” dealing with monotheism, was tam with 
by the Christian editor,’ are baseless conjectures. 


Specially Jewish is the section in which the path 
to the graver sins is fenced by wamings inst 
the lighter ones (iii. 1 ff.), each such warning being 
prefaced with ‘My son.’ Probably this section 
was borrowed from a self-contained unit of Jewish 
teaching for Gentile proselytes (including iv. 1). 
Of such instruction, which was sure to take more 
or less fixed shape on the lines of the Decalogue,t 
we have a good deal of indirect evidence (cf. Ro 
gist.) And it is obvious that the first efforts of 
Jewish Christians, like the Hellenist missionaries 
of Acts, to instruct their Gentile converts, would 
naturally proceed on the existing lines. Hence 
we can well conceive the genesis of the Jewish- 
Christian 7wo Ways out of the oral catechesis of 
missionary Judaism. But there is no evidence 
that there was ever a purely Jewish ZJwo Ways in 
writing, or even that all the elements in our Two 
Ways ever before existed asa unity. Indeed, some 
of its precepts were probably the creation of the 
new and gentler Christian spirit—a spirit well 
represen by the positive form of the ‘Golden 


* Unless the Txco Ways had lain before the compiler of the 
Didache, he would hardly have written ‘my child’ in ili. 1-iv. 1, 
his own tendency being shown in the ‘children’ at the end of 
the Way of Death, and the plurals throughout chs. vii.-xvi. 
Nor can we imagine {. 3>-ii. 1, vi. 2-8, being ométted by any one 
compiling a manual for catechumens subsequent to the date of 
the full Didache. 

t Kobler(l.c.) points out that such sapere on the Decalogue, 
especially in the Diaspora, was probably greater before Chris- 
tian disparagement of the other Mosaic laws, as temporary 
usayes, made Judaism more guarded in the matter. 
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Itule,’ in contrast to the negative. In the original 
framework of the Two Ways, this negative form, 
‘according to the traditional Jewish * interpreta- 
tion’ (Kohler), practically cancels the larger spirit 
of the words of Lv 19"*; so that on it the exegesis 
or ‘teaching’ proceeds. This defect was soon felt 
by the Christian consciousness, and was rectified in 
the fuller Didache. 

Of course it is impossible to assign an upper 
limit to the date in the history of Christianity, 
when something like the Two Ways began to be 
used in the preparation of raw Gentile converts 
for baptism. But, in the endeavour to trace its 
earliest written form and to assign a rough date 
to it, the Epistle of Barnabas is our primary 
authority. 

(6) The witness of ‘ Barnabas.’—Its witness, in- 
deed, is ambiguous, and has been read in opposite 
ways by different scholars. One thing is certain, 
namely, that Barnabas did not know Did. i. 3>- 
ii, 2; else it would not have failed to echo these 
more Evangelical precepts. But the evidence, as 
we shall see, is rather against the fuller Didache 
ever having existed without them, and to this 
extent against Barnabas’ use of it in any form. 
The affinity of thought between iv. 9f. and Did. 
XvL 2 does not prove the opposite;t both may 
be independent expressions of sentiments current 
in the same region and period (cf. He 10*-*). 
But, confining the issue at present to the most 
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primitive Didache, does Barnabas presuppose a 
written or only an oral Two Ways? bably the 


former. 

The striking verbal agreement with the very 

hrasing of the 7wo Ways (as found in Didache, 

O, and L), conjoined with great freedom of treat- 
ment,—involving changes in thought, as well as 
insertions and omissions, — all this points to use 
of a document rather than to quotation from a 
familiar stereotyped tradition. For an author 
would be less inclined to upset the order and 
wrest the sense of a body of teaching which he 
had learned by long use. 

In the case of Barnabas, moreover, the use of 
such a fixed tradition is the less likely in view of 
the writer’s sense of ey weenie to the religious 
ideal embodied in the ‘Teaching,’ which he aims 
at scope to a higher level of spirituality. He 
finds it a torm of instruction for would-be Chris- 
tians in the rudimentary principles of the new 
Way of Life: he turns it into a vehicle for impart- 
ing ethical ‘insight’ (gnosis) even to mature 
Christians, to whom he is ever saying, ‘Let us 
become spiritual’ (iv. 11). That is not the way a 
man treats the catechism of his own church, a 
furmulary engraven verbatin on his memory by 
constant use. It is rather the way of one who, 
finding a terse and time-honoured body of precepts 
current in a community of somewhat Nifferent 
traditions from his own, seizes on it from the out- 
side, as it were, and adapts it with sovereign 
freedom to.the edification of his own spiritual kith 
and kin. This, of course, involves a special view 
as to the genesis of Barnabas—a theory which 


*In view, however, of the fact that the maxim 3 «b jwetic 
ivipg: ua woes is attributed to Cleobulus (one of the Seven 
Sages of Greece), and that this form is close to that found in 
To 415 (3 peswass pordavi weszers) and in Philo (& +s wedaiy ixOaipu 
(4h Werksy avséy), One is led to suspect that this form was first 
adopted by the Diaspora as a maxim already current among 
those they wished to convert (cf. Hillel’s use of it} This 
ussumption would account for its interpolation in the ‘Western’ 
text of Ac 152-29, and in a somewhat different form. 

t The evidence of literary dependence, on the one side or the 
other, is weakened when we restore the text of Barnabas to its 
original form, By Slowing for the reflex influence of the Didache 
on the Sinaitic MS (cf. Harris, 55f. 

t This goes against the Two Ways being already in use in 
Egypt. Indeed, if Barnabas is addressed to Alexandria, the 
way in which the author cites and quotes verbatim this 
*Teaching’ excludes such an hypothesis. 
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takes its personal references seriously, and sees 
in its author a more or less itinerant teacher (cf. 
Did. xiii. 2). Yet it is a theory wrich also emergee 
naturally out of due analysis uf that author’s 
handling of the Two Ways. 

Provisionally, then, we assume that Barnabas 
presupposes a written Two Ways, perhaps known 
simply as ‘The Teaching’ (cf. al évro\al rijs didaxijs, 
xvi. 9) or ‘ Doctrine of the Lord’; but that this 
was only in the hands of certain church teachers, 
or was written down for the first time at his re- 
quest and for his benefit. Thus the question of a 
written form at this stage is of very slight moment 
in the place where our author wrote his Epistle. 
In any case, it is probable that it was about the 
date of Barnabas that the Two Ways, after an 
oral career of some duration, passed into written 
form. It may be that in this form it speedily 
followed the Epistle itself to Alexandria, possibly 
to satisfy a demand for fuller knowledge of it cre- 
ated by the latter. Thus would begin the Egye- 
tian line of tradition, which is best represented by 
the Latin version, and in which it seems always to 
have been known as ‘ Teaching of the Apostles.’ 


As to the contents of the ‘Teaching’ as known to Barnabas, 
there is good evidence that it embraced the bulk of Did. i-v. 
(t.e. except i. 8>-ii. 1, missing also from L, CU, Sch, etc.) 
The highly Jewish ‘fencing of the Law’ in iii. 1-6 would not 
commend itself to Barnabas, any more than the related iv. 1, 
which he modifies in a bold va | (a6 xépny rev seladrmor for w¢ 
xupes), But did he know ch. vi.’ If so, in what form? 

mediately after the Way of Death in Barnabas we read: 
‘It is good, therefore, having learnt the ordinances (3:xasénare) 
of the Lord, as many as have been written, to walk in them. 
For he that doeth them shall be glorified in the kingdom of 
God : he that chooseth those others (ixs»a) shall perish together 
with his works. For this cause is resurrection, for this cause 
recompense. .. . Near (is) the oy wherein all things shall 
perish along with the Evil One. Near (is) the Lord and his 
reward. Again and again I entreat you : to each other (iaursr) 
be good lawgivers; to each other (savrar) continue faithful 
counsellors («vufSevrs:); take away from sree you all unreality 
(twexpesy).’ This is certainly nearer to the line of thought in 
the Lat. than to our Did. vi. 2, 3. Nor should one overlook 
the parallelism between the iavtay jivers eufevrs and L’s ‘in 
consulendo.’ But if Barnabas implies L’s ending, what mean 
the points of contact which exist between Did. vi. 2 and Bar- 
nabas? Probably a common atmosphere (see below (d)). 


But what date must we assign to Barnabas? 
As this is a crucial matter for our Didache, which 
was probably rather later, reason must be shown 
for fixing on the reign of Vespasian, in spite of 
much critical opinion to the contrary. 

It is a mistake in method to rely mainly on the apparent 
reference in ch. xvi. to a rebuilding of the Jewish temple by 
the Romans ag imminent. For such an apie an is quite as 
likely to have arisen in certain circles under V ian, soon 
after the ring catastrophe of a.p. 70, as later under 
Eide era. kpocalypecally indicated in on. Wve, a really dar inore 

a ica. .i1v~ 
seine: when due note ie taken of the very peculiar situation 
presup 

‘And I saw the fourth beast to be wicked and 
strong, and more intractable than all the beasts of 
the earth; and how there arose from him ten 
horns, and from these a little horn, an excrescence 
(wapaguddiov) ; and how that it abased at one stroke 
(v¢’ &) three of the great horns.’ Now when it is 
noted that the text of Dn 7%, which is here 
explicitly cited, does not furnish the most distinct- 
ive phrases in this description (for which Barnabas’ 
Greek is here given), we are sure that they contain 
at once its emphasis and the key to its author’s 
meaning. Keeping this in mind, we perceive that 
the reign of Vespasian alone suits the conditions. 
He and his two sons were, for a student of apoca- 
lyptic on the look-out for striking phenomena 
rather than for strict Roman theory, ‘tliree ’ con- 
joint heads of the empire, which might be smitten 
down ‘at one stroke.’ The stroke was to be de- 
livered by Nero, reappearing as Antichrist, himself 
an ‘offshoot’ of the series of emperors, to which he 
had once belonged. In this solutinn Lightfoot and 
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ne 


Ramsay 
should hesitate to accept it in some form, ¢.g. in 
Ramsay’s, which includes Julius among the ‘ten 
kings,’ and excludes Otho and Vitellius as un- 
likely to count as emperors in Vespasian’s day.t 
It is strange that any one should think that Nerva 
satisties the unique situation hinted at by Barna- 
bas, touching which he might well say to his con- 
temporary readers, ‘ Understand, then, ye ought.’ 
Further, it is natural to sup that the coinci- 
dence between the political situation and Daniel 
would be noticed while the new conditions were 
still fresh in men’s thoughts, that is, early in 
Vespasian’s reign. Hence a date as early even as 
A.D. 71 is more likely than one towards the end 
of Vespasian’s reign, especially as it would be 
before the Flavian rule was felt to be firmly estab- 
lished that the idea of Nero’s return to overthrow 
the Flavians (like the shortlived emperors of 68-69) 
would most readily occur. 

(c) Origin of the fuller Didache. — Assuming, 
then, that about A.D. 70, or soon after, the 
‘Teaching’ of the Two Ways was already current 
in definite form in one or more of the Greek- 
speaking regions of Palestine (e.g. the Maritime 
Plain), how are we to imagine it growing into our 
Didache by the addition of the ecclesiastical sec- 
tions (vii.-xv.) and the eschatological conclusion 
(xvi.), as well as the parts of ch. i. absent from 
other witnesses to the Two Ways? In the period 
following immediately on A.D. 70 there still existed 
in Palestine a strong sense that all sacred usages 
of the local Ecclesia rested upon the teaching of its 
Apostolic founders, particularly the Twelve. But 
it was also felt, with some dismay, that the personal 
influence of these authoritative exponents of the 
Gospel was yearly becoming less and less. In- 
firmity or death was rapidly removing those of 
them who had not already gone to other fields of 
work. How, then, was their influence to be pre- 
served unimpaired, especially among Gentile be- 
lievers, over whom it must from the first have 
been least assured, and who were most liable to 
change under outside influences, which would be 
at their maximum on the sea-board? Sooner or 
later the plan would suggest itself of putting into 
written circulation those usages which were held 
to be Apostolic, for the sake both of fixity and 
wider diffusion. Such a method was quite in 
keeping with Hellenistic habits, especially when 
influence on non-Jews was sought. Hence it was in 
every way natural] that the first public catechism 
of the Christian life and of ordered Church fel- 
lowship should be addressed ‘to the Gentiles.’ It 
was equally natural that it should be issued by 
its Hellenistic author or authors as ‘ Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles,’ who were to all Palestinian 
Christians essentially the authorities as to their 
Lord’s mind and will.t Finally, what more natural 
than to adopt an existing body of precepts like the 
Two Ways, already held to embody Apostolic teach- 
ing on the duty of the Gentile turned Christian, 
and to enlarge the scope of the title ‘Teaching ’— 
even at the risk of making it cover rather more 
than it would suggest § to a Greek at any rate? 


* Lightfoot, Clement, iL 503 ff. ; Ramsay, Church in the Roman 
Einprre, 307-309. 

t This is clearly true of Vitellius, but not equally so of Otho, who 
was dead before Vespasian became a candidate for the purple. 
Accordingly, the present writer prefers to reckon from Augustus 
and to exclude Vitellius only (so Eusebius, HF iii. 5. 1, who may 
here reflect the view of contemporary writings). It is probable 
that St. John’s Apocalypse also 1sckoned from Augustus, in its 
similar passage, 17911; gee edition in the ‘Century Bible,’ 53 ff. 

; Here one may obeerve that vi. 3 represents the spirit of the 
concurdat of Ac 1520. 28%, now seemingly applied with larger 
liberty for the individual conscience. 

§ Note the tendency to modify it as time goes on, whether 
into Doctrine (de Aleatoribus, iv.) or A:darxedja, the title of a 
work which was meant to supersede our Didache, at least as 
regards its ecclesiastical parts. 
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agree ;* and it is hard to see why any | As the enlargement of contents consisted mainly 


in the addition of matter distinctively Christian in 
character, the Teaching or Doctrine was now re- 
ferred, no longer to ‘the Lord’ God, but to ‘the 
Lord’ Christ, the special source of His Apostles’ 
teaching. Thus would arise the title ‘Teaching 
of the Lord, through the Twelve Apostles, to the 
Gentiles.’ 

(ad) Its exact contents. —But while, no doubt, 
this enlarged Didache from the first contained the 
bulk of chs. vii.-xvi., did it contain all or any of 
the precepts now found in Did. i. 3°-ii. 1? 

(1) Did. i. 3>-ii. 1 reads as follows :— 


i. 8: ‘Bless them that curse you, and pray for your enemies, 
but fast tor them that persecute you. For what thank is 
there, if ye love them that love you? Do not even the Gentiles 
the same? But love ye them that hate you, and ye shall not 
have an enemy. 

4: ‘Abstain (thou) from fleshly and bodily lusts. If any one 
give thee a blow on the right cheek, turn to him the other also, 
and thou shalt be perfect. If any one compel thee to go with 
him one mile, go with him twain. If any one take away thy 
cloak, give him thy coat also. If any one take from thee what 
is thine, ask it not back, for neither canst thou. 

5: ‘Give to every one that asketh of thee, and ask not back ; 
for to all the Father wills that gifte be given from his own 
bounties. Blessed is he that giveth according to the command- 
ment; for he is guiltless. Woe to him that taketh; for if, indeed, 
any one having need taketh, he shall be guiltless; but he that 
hath not need shall give account wherefore he took anything 
and for what pu ; and being put in restraint, shall be 
examined concerning his conduct, and shall not come out 
thence till he have paid the last wie F Yea, too, concern- 
ing this very matter it hath been said, Let thine alms sweat 
into thine hands, till thou have learnt to whom to give. 

ii. 1: ‘And the second comiandment of the teaching is’— 


The problem is a delicate one, and the evidence 
is earlier and fuller for i. 5 than for i. 3,4. Thus 
we have nothing in Hermas parallel to i. 3-4, 
as Mand. ii. 4-6 18 parallel to 1. 5; and the same 
holds also for Clement of Alexandria, if not for 
Irenszeus.* Moreover, the phrase card rhy évrodiy 
(i. 5) occurs twice in xiv. 5, 7; so that it seems 
characteristic of the original compiler of the full 
work. Again, it is only what we should have ex- 
 saphai if the mind which added \ii.-xvi. should 

nd something wanting in an exposition of love 
to God and one’s fellow which began with illus- 
tration of the negative form of the latter, without 
a word on its positive aspect. And when we look 
at the contents of the precepts for which we sup- 
pose him responsible, we find the one in which xara 
Thy évro\jy occurs to accord excellently with what 
we read in ix. 3. For there God’s gifts of food and 
drink to mankind at large are referred to, and a 
verb (é€xapicw) is used which contains the special 
notion expressed by the word for ‘gifts’ (xapic- 
para) in our passage. 


The closing paragraph of ch. {. is of such importance, both 
for the date of our Didache and for ite use in later times, as 
to merit special notice. ‘But yet touching this topic, too, it 
hath been said, Let thy alms go on sweating into thine hands 
aout thou perceive to whom to give’ (@\;& xa) wip: rovrev 
34[3%) sipuras, “Idperrare % tAsnporivy cou Us Tas VEpEs ee, Kix pis 
ay yrat vines $5;). The sense of this is doubtful. On the whole, 
it seems best to regard it as qualifying the idea of indiscrimi- 
nate giving suggested in the foregoing paragraph, which simply 
puts the onus on the person who asks and receives under false 
pretences. Here it is to be observed, as Dr. C. Taylor has 
shown,t that the limitation is not so much of what has been 
actually said (viz. that every one who aska is to receive, without 
uestion), as of what might hastily be inferred from it, viz. that 
there is no place for restraint and discrimination in giving. 
There is, in fact, the case where a man is ready to volunteer 
alms; and then he is right to hold his hand, and let the means 
of giving (gained by one's sweat) go on gathering it in, until a 
fit recipient be found. But, whatever its meaning may be, this 
saying touched a very living question in ancient and m val 


Se —— + =~. 


* The relations of Hermas and Clement to our Didache are 
discussed below (p. 4468). As to Irenzus, the fragment (No. 10, 
ed. Harvey, ii. 477), ty w a@y tis divestro (var. lec. duveras) 6) wes 
vos (var. lec, rous) rAmoion mai ov (var. lac. 4%) Toms, RAASTpIOS THE 
avasrys (rev) xupsou ropseOyostas, May well be an echo of Did. {. 6, 
read in its context as the fulfilment of the twofold law of love 
in i. 2. 

t In an exhaustive discussion in The Journal of Philology, 
xix. 18417. See also the passage from John Climacus, below. 
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Christian ethics,* and so attracted a good deal of subsequent 
attention and comment. If, then, we may infer that the 

re in the Did. is the fountainhead of this maxim in the 
Pathers and schoolmen, it proves that to some of them at least 
our Did. was known, down to the 5th cent. and later, and 
that in the West ¢ as well as the East. Itis true that at first 
sight the maxim, as introduced with upnra:;, might seem to come 
rather from some OT Scripture, eg Santry d as Augustine cites it 
with ‘et alto loco Scriptura dictt: Sudet,’ etc. But the nearest 
known OT passage is the ids oD wests, xvas vives wosuss of Sir 321; 
babe had a nearer been known to Augustine and others, they 
would somewhere have given us more than the former's alio 
loco. Hence we may conclude that Sir 12! is in fact the ultimate 
basis of the wp»ra: in the Didache, but that its phrasing of the 
maxim is in terms of some current (? Rabbinic) paraphrase of it 
(cf. ippity in Mt 55%. 43), 

This is so far confirmed by a passage in Nicetas’ catena on 
Mt 542: ‘We should do alms, yet with judgment and to the 
worthy, that we may find a recompense the Most Hiah.'$ 
In the words in italics there is a clear echo of Sir 122, so that 
what precedes is probably based on 12). Thus this passaye in 
Sirach seems to have been the loous classicus for the idea of 
giving peevés xpictos a) ves &tion,—to use Nicetas’ words; and 
the more concrete saying under discussion was perhaps a 
current form of it.§ hether this maxim was already in the 
Didache as known to Clement of Alex. is an open question. 
But if we find him expressing the sentiment in immediate con- 
junction with the thought with which It is connected in the 

idache, there is a presumption that he knew that work to 
ara mand ars he ue Petphed ph de tg akira May 
it not that the us ab apostolis’ known by Origen 
to contain ‘Beatus est qui etiam jejunat pro eo ut alat 
pauperes,’ was our Didache e ed in {, 5? 

We have yet to consider the relations of Hermas and the 
Didascalia to our Didache i. 5as a whole. The Didascalia (as 
reconstructed fron: the Syriac and the Verona Latin fragment) 
has the following in bk. iv. 2, 8: ‘Truly blessed is he who is 
able to help himself, and so avoid pressing on the place of 
(relief belonging to) the a the stranger, and the widow. 
This po moreover, is of God. But woe to those who have 
and hypocritically take, or who take when able to help them- 
selves. But every one who takes shall give account to the Lord 
God in the judgment-day, wherefore he took. ... He who has 
and takes hypocritically, or through laziness, instead of working 
and so helping himself and others, shall incur judyment with 
God. . . . He, then, who gives simply (4#A~s) to all, gives well, 
as far as he is concerned (‘sicut est illi’), and is guiltless 
¢ innocens’ = a0ses). He, too, who takes because of affliction 
OasBepesves) .. . takes well, and shall be glorified by God in life 
eternal.’ Here the words in italics seem sim ly to make more 
explicit the middle clauses of Did. i. 5, vis. ‘Woe to him that 
takes; for if indeed any one having need takes, he shall be 
Sullices (&8a0s); but he that hath not need, shall give satis- 
action (3écu 3:27) why and wherefore he took.’ As to the rest 
. the leona it seems to echo our Didese ae carte 

esis «Aras [ecomee » Olel. . . AauBareverr, whic paralle. 
to Did. alone.** én. the other hand, Hermas is the probabie 
source of the other matter. For its form follows closely the 
phrasing of Hermas, Mand. ii. 5f., 6.9. of uir yap AnuSarerees 

Bopaves . . . 6 ody Sideig (dwdds thrice in the immediate con- 
text, besides waei tevapeucivess 3ideu dwris above) alsos ies... 
ivdetos wapes ra Ores... 6 ody ovring hwhet Biaxernr, ra Khe Ziereres. 
Further, the idea of the pious labour and merit of the re- 
cipient, in praying for the donor, may well come from Sim. ii. 
6, 7, just as the idea of the needy as God’s altar, here and else- 
where AG 26, iii. 6, 7, 14) in the Di ia, goes back to Poly- 
carp, ad Phil. iv. 8 


* Dr. Taylor is too ready to take the sense put upon the 
maxim by Augustine and later writers, specially in the West, 
as ae ae meaning in the Didache. Its oriyinal ‘context in 
the Didache requires that the stress fall on the uizps a» was 
vive dee, t.e. the arrest of the impulse to give; while in Au 
tine, wgrroperttadae Ch Bernard, at any rate, the emphasis is 

they insert (‘donec tnvenias justumn cut 


eam tradas’). 

t Here the divergences in text are against all being dependent 
on Augustine. 

t The exact el to Apost. Conet. iv. 8 which follows in 


Nicetas, with in the margin, is, in derived from that 
work, Clement of Rome being its supposititious author. Its 
attribution to Clem. Alex. is due to a mere guess of Corderius, 
the first editor of Nicetas’ catena, as is shown by F. X. Funk, 
Kirchengesch. Abhandlungen, iL 126f. 

§ Compare the Rabbinic saying, ‘He that receiveth alms 
without needing the same, come to want before he dies’ 
(K&thadoth, 68a). 

i Ch. xxxi. ad jim., where he says that the principle in Mt 
1041f, as to making friends by the worldly Mammon, is even 
more divine than sarti ré aireurei ot 3:d0v, since it teaches 
one not to wait to be asked, 2dr’ aivis avalurtir servic agses oo 
vat». That he has Did. i. 5 in mind, is suggested by his 
adding Sev yup svras § reumiry qAstepia tO wart:, x.1.A., 08 Did. 
adds, wae: 9 ap Gira 3iderbas b warip ix Té0 Dien Yapieuarter, 

q The Didascalia is any dependent on our Didache 
elsewhere (cf. Holzhey, Die Abhdnguwkeit dee syr. Didaskalia 
von der Didache, Miinchen, 1593). 

** The nearest known parallel is the sentiment in Ac 2055, 
which the interpolated A . Const. iv. 8, actually substitutes 
here, in the form iwsi mal é wipes uaxepeon clare tlras rev didervre 


Gusp rev AnpSdverva. 


As to the relative priority of our Didache and Hermas, the 
case seems here as clearl\ in favour of the former as elsewhere.* 
But if so, it is probabie that Hermas’ repeated uy, dsoratan 
(Sse psverv) v.vs Boos H Tins per, das is A protest against the «izes 
a» yas viss Sas Of Did., and that consequently ‘I3purare, etc., 
stood in the Didache as known to Hermas, and is, in fact, per- 
haps echoed in ix rer xéwwy oo... d:dov. It seems, indeed, 
that oes pies istwofold. He protests, first, ane trying 
to distinguish the good and bad; it is enough that they be 
needy ; that, he says, is God's own principle (cf. Mt 5®). 
he goes further, and protests against trying to distinguish be- 
tween real and apparent need ; that, he says, is the receiver's 
look-out. But whatever Hermas may or may not have in mind, 
Did. i. 5 jfin., in writing aaAAe xai wep) vette 37 sipnres, Pree 
ably means to apply what follows only to the need of dis- 
tinguishing real from feigned need : so A - Const. iii. 4, x pr 
yap  wety wavras arOpdweus, Men CihexpivoLyTas TelTer eeTis H A 
ixsivorv's yap xupics net, Dlasei ca aivevyti ct dideu® SHror 3) os Ta 
xpitovrs xat’ dry, Ouar. 


But we can hardly imagine the ‘Teaching’ 
proper, at any stage, to have opened abruptly with 
a section on giving; and, in fact, we observe in 
what immediately precedes in our MS that the 

hrase xal oy réAecos has its parallel in vi. 2. Nor 
is the parallel merely verbal. ‘The idea of the 

hrase is probably the same in both cases, and 

longs to the same mode of thought as meets us 
in Ja 1% 2” 3%, touching a vdpos edevdeplas and 4 
réXe.os dvHp in relation to it (cf. Mt 5® 19%). 


The feeling that though a certain perfection of self-mas 
was the Christian ideal, it could not be insisted upon for 
in practice, seems to have been rather general among the 
second generation of Christians, when as yet even the most 
exacting Gospel precepts were taken seriously by all as the 
law of their pew life. It meets us not only in Did. i. 4, vi. 
2, 3, but also in Barnabas, and that in a way which does not 
int to dependence of the one on the other. In Did. vi. 2,8 
t takes this form: ‘If, indeed, thou canst bear the whole yoke 
of the Lord, thou shalt be perfect; but if thou canst not, what 
thou canst, thatdo. But touching food, bear what thou canst ; 
but of that offered to idols greatly beware, for it is worship 
of dead gods.’ In Barnabas we read of ‘the new law of our 
Lord Jesus Christ—without yoke of constraint as it is’ (ii. 6); 
and of the spiritual, not ritual, obedience which belongs to 
it. On the other hand, we have in his 7:0 Ways the exhorta- 
tion, ‘as much as thou canst thou shalt be pure (47sneus) in 
the interests of thy soul,’ following on a specially exacting 
precept as to control of the tongue (xix. 8, cf. Ja 3? for the 
tongue as test of the ‘perfect man’). This breathes the same 
spirit as speaks in Barn. iv. 11, ‘Let us be spiritual, let us be 
a temple perfect to the Lord; as much as is in us, let us 
ractise the fear of God; let us strive to guard his precepts.’ 
us Barnabas has the same idea as Did. vi. 2, the meaning 
of which he helps to fix; but he puts it in his own way, 
without showing trace of Did. vi. 2 any more than of Did. £ 4 


Thus the author of our Didache intends his 
qualifying paragraph in vi. 2 to refer to the 
‘teaching’ already given in i.-v.; and his recog- 
nition that ‘the yoke of the Lord’ includes what 
might overtax the moral power of some, becomes 
more natural if we suppose that he had in mind 
high counsels like those ini. 4, 5,t which he had 
himself introduced. ; 

So far there seems good reason for holding that 
the full Didache originally embraced the precepts 
in Did. i. 4,5. But was that all, and did it open, 
fitly enough, with the general precept, ‘ Abstain 
thou from bodily luste’ ? 


"Awiveu ti capuxay mai capatiney ixiDussiw. Here there may 


be dependence on 1 P 211; but more probabl a pcan is an 
interpolation from 1 P 2!1, to explain the less bibli rousrinen, 
which the A post. Const. changes into xerusxs». Cf. 4 Mac 1 


rer 32 besOupesoy ei pedy cosy Luzinai, ai 3i cauarinzai. The present 
writer cannot think (with Ropes, Die Spriiche Jesu, 40) that 
this maxim is to be viewed ‘as an abstract reproduction of such 

as Mt 627", It too closely with what follows. 
The best parallel is Hermas, Mand. xii., where all virtues are 
referred to 4 iw:duuia 4 a&yaby (6 yap pees vet Orer xavexe bo 
1% iwduuie +H wyalz, 2, 4), and all vices to 4 is:buuia ¥ rornpe 
"Awizscbas oby 36) awe ver inGupsey tar ernper, iva arerx susres 
neuvs ta Oy, 2, 2) Cf. Mand, viii., with its maxim, « 

* Dr. Taylor’s paper in the Journal of Philology, xviii. 207 f., 
almost amounts to demonstration on both issues. 

t Cf. John Climacus (smc. vi.) steqS» pady 16 asreires 3:30 
tuetSicriper Ji xai TS fr, aiveures® TO aed ser alpourtes 
&waitiy, suvauives waducta, Teya THY an week peovers idu08 
xe Oiowyxev. is passage suggests that « has fallen out from 
the phrase o:3i yap 3vvaeas at the end of L 4 ‘Nay, not ever 
it thou art able’ would make good sense after ‘ not beck 
thine own. 
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R sa a levir ivi 3a bynparsberbas, ini 
rap taaaaes etl 3 a pate Be séew, lpvatiuouas #3 
éyabér: 80 9 xvi. 8, ad éereraprizducla bad vite negusnin 


brs Oupescds, 


No doubt this has reference to what follows, 
—repression of the instincts to ‘hit back’ and to 
hold fast one’s possessions. For such instincts 
spring largely from bodily impulse, while unresent- 
fulness (dvefcxaxla, cf. Justin, Apol. i. 16) is a 
victory of spirit over body, a supreme form of 
self-control (swdpocivy or agers . Yet, admit- 
ting this connexion, would the ‘Teaching’ or 
exposition of the fundamental commands in Did. 
i. 2 be likely to begin with unresentfulness, rather 
than with what we find in i. 3, as also in Lk 67": ? 
It is hard to decide. The very fact that i. 2 does 
precede might make the compiler pass at once to the 
moet concrete and practical examples of the spirit 
of love, viz. unresentfulness and active charity, 
rather than dwell further on the feeling of love * 
and its secret acts of prayer and fasting. Again, 
it is rather strange that in i. 3 (and there alone) 
the plural ‘ Bless ye,’ etc., ol pre at the head of 
precepts purporeing tu be addressed to the indi- 
vidual catechumen. For it is not as though at 
this time the ipsissima verba of the Lord’s precepts 
were felt to too sacred to be adap to the 
context in which they were cited. Yet such argu- 
ments seem weaker than those pointing toi. 3 as 
originally part of our Didache. For, first, our 
Didache really has in mind not the single convert, 
but Christians in eneral: as comes out in its ‘May 
ye, children, be delivered from all these’ (at the 
end of the Evil Way). Next, the clauses, ‘fast 
for those who persecute you,’ ‘and Phas not 
have an enemy, are not found in our pels; and 
the latter at least seems to have influenced Justin 
Martyr both in his Dialogue and Apology. Indeed, 
Justin practically follows i. 3 as a whole, where it 
deviates from our Gospels. 


Apol. i. 15, sizes bwip rity ixOpéty Sud nal dyawaes robs 
rrres tues mal sideytiti veils xarapaulreut iui nai ixerbe 
ua.p tar benpathvees vues. The sentiment sa) etx Bers ixbper 
pol. i. 14, Dial. 254 B, as also in Clem. Hom. xii. 
82, by Dr. O. Taylor (Ezpositor, 3rd series, vi. 3641., where 
Justin’s relation to the Did. is examined). To which may be 
added Apol. of Aristides, 15, vets adixnevrtas¢ aires wapuxadrsue: 
was wpergaus aires lavres weeverx, Nor does it seem mere 
accident that Mand. ii., which Hermas’ exposition of 
the faith and fear of God, in enjoining childlike dwAéeys and 
azaxia first specifies abstinence from xaradarie (xa! svdnviecy 
wavrors ttt uste warren), and then deals with the duty of 
giving (4eAae), 

To sum up. The fuller Didache seems, from the 
first, to have contained all, or very nearly all,t of 
ch. i. as it stands in our MS. Its title was the 
second and longer one of our MS, under which 
it was perhaps known to Hermas, whose Twelve 
Mandates (€vroAal), artificially drawn out to that 
number, seem suggested by those of the Twelve 
Apostles. Again, they and their teaching ‘to 
the Gentiles’ may be alluded to in the Twelve 
nations t who inhabit the world, and to whom 


* Like Test. Issachar, 5, zyawars xipov nal tty wAngios, tirnta 
sal aebers tAsavs (the practical result of deAéeus to God and 


man 

| Observe the similar Evangelical matter in oh. xvi., which 
is generally admitted to have been part of the fuller Didache 
from the first. Yet while we find early traces of ‘I3pmrésw, etc., 
e.g. {% Bermas (see above, p. 446°), it is othe with the 
pee of the deceitfal receiver; moreover, the connexion 

tween ‘13 tw, etc. and what precedes would gain by its 
omission. But if an interpolation, it must be early, as it is not 


assimilated to our Gospels. 
¢ Sim. ix. 17. 1: so Dr. Taylor, Journ. Phil. xviii. 298. 
Yet Hermas may rather have the spirit analogue of the 


Twelve tribes of Israel in view (cf. Mt 1928). It is noteworthy 
that in Mand. xii. 8. 2 we CVVETIASIY OLY Tab EvTOAaE THE 
3édexe, and then follows a rebuke of the suggestion that these 
ivreAas are too hard for man to keep. It looks as if Did. vi. 2 
were being abused in the of some. On the other hand, 
the mnereia rtAsia of Sim. v. 8. 6 transicrms the csuerw of Did. 
L 4, vi. 2, into ‘ merit.’ 
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‘the Son of God was heralded by the Apostles.’ 
Justin M also shows himself familiar with 


the exact idea of this title, when he writes of ros 
dxd wayrds E@vovs dvOpwruv dia ris rapa Tay dwoc- 
Trékwy abrov didayis weioOévras xal waparnoapévovs 
Ta wadad ep ols wrayipeva dvecrpdgnoay yn (Apol. 
i. 53, cf. ii. 2, rd xard dauTy cuverorduevos did 
Thy dxd Tot XpicroG dcdaxhv, 7d Scdacxddr.0» rhs Gelas 
couri wpordyncevy). And, indeed, it may well be 
that the very form in which Justin, in common 
with the Kerygma Petri, Hermas, 2 Clement, and 
the Apology uf Aristides, conceives Christianity, 
viz. as revealed ‘teaching’ on virtue and vice, 
owes much to the influence on the first half of 
the second century of the Christianity set forth 
in the Acdaxh xuptov da ray Swdexa dmroord\wr Tois 
€veow. This would help to explain the degree to 
which ‘moralism,’ with its notions of the Divine 
évrodal and juc8ds dcxacoodvns, colours that literature. 
Certainly the title of our book suits the attitude 
of orthodox circles in the closing years of the first 
century, when Papias was on the look-out for those 
who related rds wap tov xuplov rg lore: dedopévas 
(évro\ds), a8 witnessed by personal ‘disciples of the 
Lord’ (Euseb. HE iii. 39). 

(2) As to chs. vii.-xvi., it is usually assumed that 
they are homogeneous, and contain nothing alien 
to the original Didache in its enlarged form. But 
this is hardly accurate; and though the accretions 
are wonderfully few and slight, when we remember 
the nature of the Didache and the drastic handling 
to which in other forme it has been subjeeted (see 
below, B. ‘Transformations,’ etc.), it is the more 
worth while referring to them, that they furnish 
the sole excuse for a paradoxical theory that our 
Didache ‘ did not exist as a book before the 4th 
century.’* Besides a number of mistaken or in- 
conclusive criteria of lateness,¢ the treatment of 
Baptism in ch. vii. is rightly appe to as un- 
primitive. It is true that Affusion has here nothing 
to do with ‘clinic baptism’ (as Dr. Bigg supposes), 
and therefore is not in itself a mark of late date. 
But the change of address, from the plural of 
the community to the singular of the officiating 
minister, suggests a later hand; and the suspicion 
is borne out by the Apost. Const. (in what it has 
and has not), as well as by the unusual concern for 
detail — the casuistry of baptism, so to speak — 
which marks these clauses. They find their fullest 
parallel in the Clementine Homilies (ix. 19, xi. 26, 
nl. 73, xiii. 9, 11), and may belong to about the 
same period. This applies to vii. 2, 3, and to the 
end of vii. 4. But the injunction to the baptizer 
and baptized to fast beforehand, and to any others 
who can to join them in this, is probably original 
(cf. Justin, Apol. i. 61, Rudy cuvevyouévwy Kal cuvyne- 
revéyrwy avrois). Other minor secondary features 
are the form of the Doxology in ix. 4, which the 
quotation in Athan. de Virg. (with the parallel 

ein the Apost. Const.) shows once to have 

en, as elsewhere in the Didache, god ¢orw 4 
Suvamus xal 7 Sdfa; and the possible insertion of 
ix. 5° wal yap wepl rovrov elpnxey 6 xUpios, Mh dare 
7d Gyo rots xvol, In this latter case the formula 
of citation elpnxer 6 xvpos is certainly not un- 

rimitive; but the idea (the aya dylos of later 
iturgies) is not found connected with Mt 7° before 
Clement (Strom. I. ii. 7) and Tertullian (de Presc. 
xli.). Further, it duplicates what appears in nore 
primitive form in x. 6°, ef ris Gytos, epxécOw* et 
tes otk tort, peravoelrw; and the more elaborate 
parallel in <Apost. Const., which has the like 


* Dr. C. Bigg, Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles (8.P.C.K. 1898). 

¢t Some simply turn into proofs of very early date, e.g. the 
Prana i ‘ At what date would it be thought lawful to publish 
the Lord’s Prayer and a collection of Eucharistic prayers in a 
book of this description?’ This seems to the present writer te 
tell rather heavily ayainst the relatively late dates of Harnac® 
and others, and in favour of a first century date. 
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thought without citing the words of Mt 7°, 
shows how apt such an idea was to creep into 
the text. Finally, in xii. 5, the striking word 
‘Christmonger’ (Xpioréuwropos, in contrast to Xpio- 
riavés at the end of xii. 4) may be suspected of 
being late in origin. Certainly its use elsewhere 
is late, beginning perhaps with pseudo-Clement 
(Epist. de Virg. 1. x. 4, xi. 4, xiii. 5) and Athanasius 
(de Pseudo-proph., echoing Did.); nor does Apost. 
Const. make use of it, or indeed of xii. 2-5 as a 
whole. This, however, cannot do more than render 
the early date of xii. 5 or even xii. 2-5 rather less 
certain than that of the work as awhole. With 
such reservations, then, the original contents of 
the fuller Didache (probably as Hermas knew it) 
were practically those of our MS. 


iv. CHURCH CONDITIONS IMPLIED IN THE 
DIDACHE.—This subject will be discussed more 
fully under C. Enough here to indicate certain 
features bearing on origin and date. Thus the 
degree to which its Christianity is still expressed 
in forms determined by Judaism, while yet its 
attitude to unbelieving Judaism (‘the hypocrites ’) 
is one of bitter hostility, seems a highly primitive 
trait. It has more in common with the Epistle of 
James than with any other Christian document ; 
only, the judgment which James felt near at hand 
has fallen, and has left Judaism as a whole still 
impenitent — apostate in the eyes of our author. 
Yet even he is swayed by Jewish sentiment in 
matters such as dietary restrictions (vi. 3), where 
inherited instinct would naturally leave a prefer- 
ence, even when Gentiles were concerned. Mad 80 
vi. 3 shows a qualified survival of the compromise 
laid down in Ac 15”, with a clear distinction be- 
tween different elements in it: ‘ Now touching food, 
bear what thou canst; but of food offered to idols 
greatly beware, for it is worship of dead gods.’ 

bserve, too, the natural, allusive way in which it 
is said: ‘ All first-iruits . . . thou shalt take and 
give as the first-fruits to the prophets; for they are 
your chief priests. .. . Take the first-fruits and 

ive according to the commandment’ (xiii. 3, 5, 7). 
t is the age of transition, when the old forms of 
Palestinian Judaism are being adapted to the 
aed religion of the Spirit, of which the prophet is 
the type. 

But it is in the Eucharistic forms that this 
primitive continuity of thought and feeling is most 
apparent. We are still in the atmosphere of ‘the 
breaking of bread’ as it appears in Acts. The 
ideal implied in the Didache might (with the sub 
stitution of second-hand for first-hand Apostolic 
teaching) be summed up in the words of Ac 2 
‘They were keeping steadfastly to the teaching of 
the Apostles and to the communion—the breakin 
of bread and the prayers.’ ‘The breaking o 
bread’ in Thanksgiving (Eucharist) is still viewed 
as ‘the expressive act by which the unity of the 
many, as partakers of the one Divine sustenance, 
is signified’ (Hort, Christian Ecclesia, 44): and 
here we have samples of ‘the prayers’ in which 
the thanksgiving was er ireesed. When we ex- 
amine these prayers, they are seen to be trans- 
formed Jewis érdkhéth over food; only, the 
parallel between the bodily and spirit food 
reappears in a yet more impressive form, and the 
looking forward to the restitution of the Davidic 
Kingdom (here alluded to in ‘the Holy Vine of 
David Thy servant’), with the festal joy of a 
united and blessed Israel, receives a nobler Mes- 
sianic meaning. Indeed, the more -the parallel 
with Ac 2-47 is studied, the more the identity of 
spirit comes out; and a conviction arises that the 
writings belong to nearly the same epoch * (cf. the 


* The present writer assigns the Lukan writings, like Barn., 
to Vespasian’s reign. 


mwpopyras cal diddaoxarka pf Ac 13! with Did. xiii. 1, 
2,xv.2). Particularly is this s0, when we observe 
the agreenient of Didache and Luke’s Gospel (on 
either text) with respect to the order of the Cup 
and the Bread. For, however we may explain the 
liturgical usage here revealed, it is hard to believe 
that it would be thus enjoined, without a sign of 
embarrassment, once the (suzpel of Matthew, with 
its oppenite order in the story of the Last Supper, 
had become generally known in Palestine, Such 
a consideration tends to exclude the notion that 
the Didache means our Matthew in those cases 
where it cites ‘the Gospel’ (viii. 2, xi. 3, xv. 3, 4)— 
a view otherwise unlikely, owing to the fact that 
it also quotes Evangelical phrases found only in 
Luke. Add to this the nature of the ministry, 
especially the central significance of the prophet 
and the absence of any one presiding adminis- 
trative official ; the absence of any trace of public 
persecution, of any fixed creed, any conscious 
theological tendency, or any special heresy to be 
guarded against; and, finally, the type of its 
eschatology—and the general effect is that of a 
stage in pe Christianity not later than the 
close of the lst century. 


J. Réville, Les Origines de [Episcopat, 260f., well says: 
‘Certainly the compiler of the Didache, like all genuine Chris- 
tians from the ning, has a very lively sense of the unity 
of the Christian iety. But this unity is all spiritual and 
mystical : it does not yet manifest itself in any ecclesiastical 
organism. . . . The veritable organs of the essential unity of 
the Church are still the apostles and, above all, the itinerant 
prophets, all those who go from city to city, from village to 
Village, to be the witnesses of one and the same evangelic tradi- 
tion and the interpreters of one and the same Ch inspira- 
tion. Precautions have already to be taken concerning them, 
lest they abuse their position ; but there is as yet no thought 
of subordinating them to a ecclesiastical authorities. 2 
sovereignty of the Spirit is still undisputed, and kuows no other 
control than that of the conscience of the faithful.’ 


v. DATE.—In trying to reach a yet more exact 
date, we are hampered by ignorance of the relative 
rate of development in different countries, especi- 
ally as it happens that primitive features were 
likely to linger longest in Palestine, to which 
internal evidence ae directly. Accordingly it 
is rash to say of Palestine, that after a given decade 
such a manual would no longer be in correspond- 
ence with its environment. Still it does seem pos- 
sible to show that certain decades are more prob- 
able than others, even in Palestine. Nor is docu- 
mentary evidence here quite so wanting as is often 
supposed, if we may take Dr. R. H. Charles’ views 
on the Ascension of Isaiah as substantially correct. 
He shows that the striking Christian section (iil. 
13°-iv. 18)—which he gives reasons for believing 
to have belonged originally to a larger ‘ Testament 
of Hezekiah’ (known to Cedrenus)—reflects con- 
ditions as they existed within the lifetime of the 
last of those who had seen their Lord in the flesh 
(iv. 13), te. not later than A.D. 100. Further, the 
Hebraic cast of the style and the circle of ideas in 
this section point strongly to Palestine, or at least 
Syria, as the region to which its descripticns apply 
most directly. Here, then, are data for testing 
the state of things implied in the Didache by 
criteria belonging to a similar local type of Chris- 
tianity. The followin g quotations exhibit the main 
points of contact. After an account of the first 
advent of ‘the Beloved’ (i.e. Messiah as God’s 
wais, as in Did. ix. x.; see Mt 12), citing Is 42'*) 
and ‘the discipling of the Twelve’ (9 Trav dwoexa 
padnrela), we read— 

‘He will send forth his disciples, and they shall disciple al? 
the nations and every tongue unto the resurrection of the 
Beloved... and his ascension into the seventh heaven, 
whence he came: and many who believe in him will speak 
in the Holy Spirit. . . . And on the eve of his approach, his 


disciples will let the preaching (wpe¢nteay) of his Twelve 
Apostles, and their faith and love and their purity (&yrsa-): 
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and there will be many factions on the eve of his approach. 
And there will be in those dave many desiring to rule, though 
void of wiedom: and there will be many lawless elders and 
shepherds unjust towards their sheep, which shall be ravaged 
for want of pure shepherds. ... And there will be much 
slander and vainglory ... and the sg i pee will depart 
from the many: and there will not be ose days many 
prophets speaking sure things, but only one here and there in 
divers places, by reason of the Spirit of error and of fornication 
and vainglory and love of money, which shall be in thoee who 
will be called servants of that One and in those who will re- 
ceive him. And there will be great hatred in the shepherds 
and elders towards each other.* For there will be much 
ag ge in the last days, for each will speak what is pleasing 
n his own eyes: and they will let go utterly the prophecies 
of the prophets who were before yh bane and these very 
visions they will treat as void, in order that they may utter 
the impulses of their own heart’ (iii. 18-31). 


Next follows a description of the descent of 
Beliar ‘in the likeness of a man, a king, lawless, 
a matricide, one who himself—the king—will per- 
secute the plant which the Twelve Apostles of the 
Beloved shall plant; and of the Twelve, one shall 
be delivered into his hands.’ This Nero-Antichrist 
is then pleats as emulating the superhuman 
powers of the Messiah— 


*He will act and speak like the Beloved, and will say, ‘‘I am 
God, and before me there has been none.” . . . And the greater 
part of those who shall have heen associated together in order 
to receive (=wait for) the Beloved, he will turn aside after him. 
.. . And he will set up his image before him in every city. 
... And many believers and saints, baying seen him for 
whom they were hoping,’ namely, Jesus the Christ, ‘ and those 
also who became believers in him—of these few in those days 
will be left as his servants, while they flee from solitude to 
solitude, awaiting the coming of the Beloved’ (iv. 2-13). 


It is true that one must not forget that in all 
this we are listening to an apocalyptist—one who 
as such is apt to dwell on the darker hues of days 
which he regards as the ‘darkest hour before the 
dawn,’ familiar to all apocalyptic. Yet allowing 
for this, as also for some phrases and clauses 
which may be due to the final redactor of the 
Ascension, the impression remains that the degree 
to which deterioration has invaded the communi- 
ties specially in the writer's mind, particularly 
the degree to which ‘the prophet’ is already dis- 
credited, —not to speak of the greater relative 
prominence of the local ‘ pastors’ and ‘ elders,’— 
that all this implies a state of things at least as 
late in the developmentof the Syrian or Palestiniant 
Churches as what meets us in the Didache. Surely 
such a picture of defection from the ‘love and 
purity’ of Messiah's ‘‘T'welve Apostles’ presents a 
wide contrast to the life among Christians as con- 
templated by the compiler of the Didache, and 
tells somewhat ayainst a later date. In particular, 
the absence of explicit warning against possible 
faults in the local leaders, like those of the ‘elders’ 
and ‘shepherds’ cited abuve, deserves notice. I[n- 
stead of this, the only hint of actual faults within 
the brotherhood is the injunction to ‘reprove one 
another, not in wrath, but in peace,’ and to visit 
with temporary spiritual ostracism the brother who 
offends avainst his fellow (xv. 3). In any case 
the attitude and mode of thought evidenced in the 
Ascension, in its reference to ‘the preaching of 
his Twelve Apostles’ as the norm of faith and 
conduct, to which Christians in the last days were 
like to prove unfaithful, furnishes a close parallel 
to the idea of the ‘ Teaching of the Lord, through 
the Twelve Apostles, to the Gentiles.’ Thus it is 
natural to regard these two writings as almost 
contemporary attempts to extend the influence of 
the traditions going back to ‘the Twelve Apostles.’ 
Only, the author of the Didache did not see such 
difticulties in the way as were patent to the eye 
of the apocalyptist, writing further, perhaps, from 


* So the Ethiopic, the Greek here being lost. 

t There was probably enough common consciousness through- 
out the regions in question to warrant the argument as stated 
in the text. 
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the original centres of Apostalic activity, yet seem- 
ingly before A.D. 100. ecordingly, ae to date, it 
seems best to say with confidence,” ‘ before rather 
than after A.D. 100,’ and with diffidence, ‘a.D. 80- 
90 is the most likely decade known to us,’ 


The following weighty from Dr. O. lor’s 
of the Twelve Aposties, p. 118, deserves canation on 


goes to confirm ite Jewish 


sect, which long preserved its Hebraic peculiari 
have come down to us from ue pervs age in w 
anitv had but just separated i from the t stock of 
Judaism. The former alternative must be rejected, 

early date we find it quoted with profound rg sag beyond the 


B. TRANSFORMATIONS UNDERGONE BY THE 
DIDACHE.—These have already been indicated in 
the section on ‘Materials for comparative criti- 
cism.’ But a few illustrations may here be given 
of the spirit prompting such efforta to adjust a 
primitive church-manual to developing ‘ Catholic’ 
ideals. For they show at once the reluctance of 
the revisers to break altogether with this vener- 
able monument of the first age of the Church, and 
the radical change in Christian ideals i Nahar 
by the Catholicism of the 4th century. The only 
section in the Egyptian ‘ Apostolic Church Order’ 
at all parallel to the ecclesiastical element in the 
Didache runs as follows (§ 12), the significant 
changes t being in italica— 

Thomas said: ‘Ohild, him that speaketh to thee the Word of 
God and becometh to thee part-cause (capaivsey) of life, and giveth 
thee the seal in the Lord, thou t love as the apple of thine 
eve (= Barn. xix. 9); and thou shalt remember him night and 
day, thou shalt honour him as the Lord. ... And thou shalt 
seek out Ais face daily and the rest of the saints... . Thow 
shalt honour him as much as thou art able, from thy eweat and 

For if the Lord deigned to give 
thee at his hands “‘spiritual food and drink and Tite eternal,” 
thou oughtest much more to offer the corruptible and temporal 
food ’ (cf. Did. iv. 1, 2, xiii., xv. 2, x. 8, iv. 85), 

Here regard for the minister of Sacramente is 
added to that for those who minister the Word 
in any furm. 

Similar tendencies are seen in Apost. Const. vii. 


Thus Did. vii. 1 appears as: ‘ But touching bap 0 
or presbyter, ... so shalt thou baptize as the Lord 
on us, saying’ (then follows Mt 2819.20a), ‘And thow shalt 
anoint, in the first pas with holy oil ; next, thou shalt baptise 
with water; and, of ali, shalt seal with otatment’ 


0 


(supe). 


So with the Eucl:aristic prayers in Did. ix. x. ; 
while Did. xv. 1, 2 is transformed so as to 
*But ordain (est xepieue6s) bishops worthy of the Lord, and 
presbyters and deacons, men A . ete. ..., 
dutiful (éeieus), impartial, able to teach the word of piety, 
orthodoz in the doctrines of the Lord (épbereusvrras by ves v0¥ 


nupiev 3eyuacsy), But do ve honour these as fathers, a8 


as benefactors, as causes af well-being 


Besides these extant recensions of the Didache, 
in which the idea of ‘ Teaching of the a Nie pl is 
turned into a pious fiction,—notably in the Egyp- 
tian ‘Church Order,’ which makes the several 
Apostles speak seriatim,—we hear from Rufinus of 
the Duce Vie or Judicium Petri, possibly the 
Two Ways in o setting adjusted to the taste of 
the Roman Church. Finally, there is some ground 
for supposing that an abbreviated edition of the 
full Didactic. omitting archaic parte such as those 
touching Apostles and Prophets, was current in 
certain circles in the East. This would be ante- 
cedently probable, as an alternative method of 

* Wi ° oonsen sus 
A. ented, ying lene aad thre Fy ar ago 
1884-1900, P. . A weolghty aves is the name of J. Réville, 

tnes 7 -261. 

t In the shorter form of Cod. Ottob. (see p. 441> note) such 

changes are fewer. 
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preserving an ancient book in current use; and is 
the most natural explanation of the size of the 
Didache as known to Nicephorus or his (? Pales- 
tinian) source of c. 500 A.D., viz. about two-thirds 
of our MS. Another possibility is that this 
Didache was the fuller form of the Two Ways 
in Apost. Const. vii. (used in the ascetic maxims 
printed in Orvens Christ., 1901, 49 ff.). 


C. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIDACHE FOR 
EARLY CHRISTIANITY.—The historical value of 
the Didache is (a) direct, as it casts light on the first 
century of Christianity ; (5) indirect, as it shows, 
by ita wide and long-continued circulation, how 
such primitive ideas and usages continued to find 
a certain recognition after they had, on the whole, 
been forced into the background, or totally sup- 
pressed by the characteristic forms of Catholicism. 

Under (a) the gain lies not so much in the way 
of new facts, as in the fresh light cast upon things 
already witnessed to by our existing documents, 
though in a manner too implicit to attract atten- 
tion or win general assent as to their meaning. 
This is notably the case with the primary ministry 
of the Apostolic and sub-Apostolic ages—an un- 
ordained and largely an unlocalized ministry of 
the Word, including functions closely connected 
therewith, such as Eucharistic prayer—the ministry 
of Apostles, Prophets, and Teachers in the Spirit. 
Lightfoot, for instance, had already anticipated 
much of the truth as regards these ; yet only for 
the few who could ‘ read between the lines’ of our 
existing texts in the face of misleading traditions. 
With the aid of the Didache the blindest can, if 
they will, perceive the distinction in kind between 
the higher ministries of the Spirit and the minis- 
tries resting on gifts of a humbler but most neces- 
sary order, such as Bishops (Pastors) and Deacons. 
But there are other points almost equally im- 
portant, even where less obvious. Such are aye 
congregational character of primitive Discipline, 
resting on the collective responsibility of for 
each (xiv. xv. 3), side by side * with the existence 
of executive officers for this and other purposes 
(xv. 1, 2), whose appointment is attributed solel 
to the local community ; (2) the Eucharist as still 
of the nature of a sacred meal of religious com- 
munion, in which, in some regions at least, the 
blessing of the ap preceded that of the Broken 
Bread (ix. x., so Lk 22!"*-, cf. 1 Co 10!%); (3) the 
semi-Jewish nature of the two fixed Fast-days and 
three hours of Prayer, which passed into Chris- 
tian use as suggested by, and in rivalry with, the 
practices of unbelieving Judaism (viii.); and (4) 
the idea of Christian apo as involving vows 
of renunciation of the Way of Death and self- 
surrender to the Way of Life. 

In the last respect, as also touching the nature 
of the primitive Eucharist, the Didache illumines 
and is illumined by Pliny’s report to Trajan about 
Christians in Sricnareeitan Their early morn- 
ing worship on the ‘stated day ’ included a binding 
of themselves by solemn vow (sacramento is Pliny’s 
word) ‘not to any crime, but against the commis- 
sion of thefts, robberies, adulteries, the treach of 
faith, the repudiation of a deposit when called 
upon.’ This surely means that the moral vows 
taken at baptism were then renewed, and that 
such vows were more explicit than we had realized 
prior to the discovery of the Didache. Of course 
the usages in this matter may not have been 
exactly the same in Palestine and Bithynia. But 
the idea of an explicit moral covenant, as part of 
the new allegiance,t is common not only to these 


* Com the picture of conjoint discipline of this sort, as 
late as the Srd and 4th cents., reflected in Apost. Const. ii. 47, 
and its basis in the Didascalia. 

+ Justin, Apol. i. 61, describes candidates for baptism as those 


two, but also to many early Christian witnesses, 
such as Ignatius, Ilermas, Justin, Tertullian, 
Origen ;* to the abrenuntiatio diaboli, as found in 
the ‘Canons of Hippolytus’ onwards; and to the 
whole series of addresses to candidates for Pate 
or to the newly baptized, which extends well into 
the Middle Ages. Thus the very Homiliarium in 
which our Latin ‘ Doctrina Apostolorum’ is pre- 
served, comes next to an ‘ Admonitio S. Petri sive 
preedicatio sancti Bonifatii ep. de abrenuntiatione 
in baptismate.’ Then, again, the Bithynian habit 
of meeting later on in the day ‘to take food, but 
ordinary and harmless food,’ confirms the Didache’s 
picture of the Eucharist as one aspect of a religious 
meal, which could also be termed a ‘ Jove-feast,’ as 
seemingly by Ignatius.t 

There exists, indeed, a tendency in certain circles 
to discount the significance af our document in 
these and other respects—especially its ‘dogmatic 
poverty ’"—on the plea that it is not representative 
of we Christianity, but only of some isolated 
and exceptional type of community, remote froin 
the main stream of the Church’s life. This is ‘oth 
unproved and improbable as regards Palestinian 
Christianity, which is the one LO sda in ques- 
tion. On the contrary, the Didache 1s in full 
accord with the piety of the Epistle of James and 
of those who furnished the author of Acts with the 
materials for his picture of Judean Christianity ; 
while it helps us to conceive the form of faith in 
which the readers of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
had been reared, and from which they tended to 
fall back into mere Judaism. The question, then, 
arises: Are we to regard ordinary Palestinian 
Christianity, during the Apostolic and sub- 
Apostolic ages, as ‘representative’ or normal as 
far as it went? Or are we to discount it as 
Ebionite, Judaic, or non-Apostolic, because it does 
not show certain features familiar to us from the 
Epistles of Paul (which form the bulk of our 
evidence) and those which, whether influenced by 
him or not, are hardly typical of the Palestinian 
Church (the Petrine Epistles, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, where it represents its author rather 
than its readers, and the Johannine Epistles)? 
This issue is seldom faced. Yet on its answor 
largely depends our estimate of the Didache. 

(b) But the case against the ‘hole and corner’ 
theory of the Didache goes much further. One 
can appeal to the history of its reception by the 
Church at large. To use Dr. C. Taylor's words 
once more, ‘If at an early date we find it quoted 
with profound respect beyond the pale of Judaism,’ 
we must regard it ‘as a genuine fragment of the 
earliest tradition of the Church.’ If it be rejoined 
that this applies more to the Jwo Ways than to 
the full Didache, the lesson is the same, namely, 
that the estimate of the ante-Nicene Church, par- 
ticularly in the second century, was surprisingly 
appreciative of what some to-day find hardly 
Christian at all.t But when we consider the record 


‘who are convinced . . . that these things which are taught 
by us... are true, and who promise that they are able thus 
to conduct their life.’ ; : 

* Ignatius, ad Eph. xiv. 2 of ireyycdrduaves Xprovev sIvas, 3s° Sr 
Wpeee oveir beOieorses > Hermas, Mand. vi. 2, sade toms te 
a7 Oe Binasooivng K&xodovisir, tH Bb ayyidy THE wernpras ase 
caiacteas; Justin, Apol. i. 65, rer wertieuiver nai enyxarate- 
Gususvov; Tertullian, Corona, 8, ‘contestamur nos renuntiare 
diabolo et pompa et angelis ejus’; 11, ‘Credimusne humanum 
gacramentum divino superduci licere et in alium Dominum re- 
spondere post Christum'? See also Origen, contra Celsusm, ili. 
61, 53; cf. the Elkesaite protestation of future hoiinesa, in 
Hippolytus, Philosoph. ix. 15, which may well reflect somethiag 
of norma! baptismal aus ; Ei 

t Ad Smyrn. vili., ovx es ieviy vopit rev imoxéwey ours BageKus 
eure &yarny wossy s On Which see Lightfoot’s remarks. 

t The justice of this complaint may well be doubted by those 
who recall the working faith of Francis of Assisi, and how much 
there is in common between its emphasis and that of the 
Didache. Of course the Passion of Christ forms a great point 
of contrast; but in the early Palestinian Church as a whole 
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set out above in A. ii., we are struck by the high 
prestige of the full Didache for more than two 
centuries. Only this can explain the way in which 
it is used, and even cited, as in de Aleutoribus. 
So with the influence it exerts on far later works, 
whether as their basis in one say oh or another 
(Didascalia and Apost. Const., Athanasius and 
pseudo-Athan.), or as an archaic writing of such 
repute as to call for an equivalent * more in keep- 
ing with current ecclesiastical usages (Apostolic 
Church Order). Ita very rivals witness to its 
lasting acceptance. If it be not representative 
of sub-Apostolic Christianity, it is hard to see 
by what objective criteria any of the ‘ Apostolic 
athers’ is to gain that credit. 

LITERATURR.—Of the enormous literature connected with the 
Didache, full accounts will be found in the following: Schaff, 
The Oldest Church Manual, New York (3rd ed. 1889), contain- 
ing a cataloyue raisonné of books and articles down to March 
Iss9; A. Ehrhard, Die Altchristliche Litteratur und thre Er- 
forschung von 1884-1900, Erete Abteilung, Freiburg im. Br. 
1900, where, besides a full list of publications, an estimate of 
their general outcome is given by this liberal R. O. scholar. 

Typical editions.—Bryennios, Asaxh tir 3édexa dwerriden, 
Constantinople, 1888; Harnack, in Teate wu. Untersuch. 1. 1. if. 
(including O. von Gebhardt’s ‘ * on @ Latin fragment); 
Hilgenfeld, NT extra canonem, ete. Peg); Wiunsche (Leip- 
rine Hitchcock and Brown (New York); 8. Orris and others 
e 


zi 
the related texts 


Majocchi 

i O. 

ylor Serena elas b¢ see below), 1 ‘ai 76 

u. die jtidischen beiden Wege, Leipzig, 1886 (inspired by Taylor's 
ina duodecim apost., Tiib 

1887 (with full Pro] 


omena and the related documents); Rend 
Harris, London and Baltimore (with 


uggestive elucidations, nd from Jewish 
the Sub-A postotic A 


etc., London, 1888; E. J 

and J. M. Minasi, Rome, 1891; E. von Renesse, Giessen, 

O. Bigg in ‘Early Church Olassics,’ -P.O.K., London); 
Funk, Patres Apostotici, i., 1901. 


Latin Version.—At the close of 1900 appeared the 
text of the 7wo Ways, ed. Joseph Schlecht, Friburgi 
sumptibus Herder, mcm (a handy 


and Latin standing side by side); and more fully, with photo- 
grapale reproduction of the Freisingen eke he in Munich), in 
te Apostellehre in der Lit der Ki 


1901. Of the Latin version, Harnack has a preliminary esti- 
mate in Theol. Litztg. 1900, 688-640, and Ladeuze in the Revue 
d@’ Histoire y » iL 97-108; while E. Hennecke rests 
much on it in his article in the ZNT'W ii. 68ff., on the Grund- 
achrift of the Didache and its recensions. [The text of Two Ways 
exists in two lines of transmission, vis. A (known to Hermas 
=Lat. Did. and late tian witnesses; and A’=Barn. an 

Apost. Church Order. t this classification of texte is less 


likely than that into ‘8S * and ‘ tian’ vely). 
and Krawutzcky in Theol. abingen), +e Duchesne, 
Bulletin Critique, rine des 


1884 ; G. ; 
Ligh Pied dates it after 160); Oaspari, Lutherak U, 
Ow. 24, 25; L 
1885, pp. 
Hist. des Rel , Sept.-Oct. 1884; 
? Kanone, iii. 278-319; 
Holtzmann, ‘Die Did. u. ihre Nebenformen’ in Jahrb. J. prot. 
Theol, 1885, 154-166 (regards Did. and Barn. as co-ordinate 


recensions of an earlier Ways or Judicium Petri); Langen 
in Sybel’s Hist. Zeitsch. 1885, 193-214; Lechler, Das Apost. u 
Nachapost. Zeitalter, - aE . 553-598. banger 

an 2 9 


1886; O. F. 
in Jahrb. f. prot. a 
logical nae of the related documents and types 


C. Taylor, The Teach: Of the Twelve Apostles, with Ilustra- 
tions the Talmud, vooape igs oy 1886 porpoch-making as 
e Two Ways), also in Ex- 


positor and Journal of Philology, as cited in the text; A. 
pp. 21-1483 Wohlenberg, Die Lehre... in threm Verhdlt 


Se ae tot Ment of Inthe Taye ot “tho glory’ about to be 
rev 

* In the Syriac version this is actually called ‘Third Book of 
Olement: Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’ which may be its 
original title. Possibly, too, the idea of the Syrian ‘Testa- 
ment (sadam) of the Lord’ owes its name and some of its 
sontents to the Didache. 
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zum NT Schrifttum, Erlangen, 1888; Harnack, Gesch. der 
altchr. Lit. i. 86-92 (1893), ii. (Chronologie, 1897) 428 ff., in 
Herzog’s PRE8 (1896), i. 711-730; N. Biesenthal, Die urchristi, 
Kirche... der 


Lg dottrina degli apostolt, 1 5B me : 
na y Ue 6, 
(Episcopat, pp. 284-261, Paris, 1894; L. Iselin, ‘Eine bisher 


wm UO: 

O. eregg # Die Abhdngigkeit der Syrischen Didaskalia von der 

» Miinchen, 1898; Funk, K esch, Abhandiangen, 
hi. 108-141 oe gettin Ed (on basis of earlier articles in 7' 
Quartalechrift ; valuable); A. Ehrhard, op. cit. 1900, 87-08 (an 
admirable summary); E. Hennecke, fc. 1901; J. Schlecht, op. 
ett. 1901 (good of results, esp. as bearing on the Lat) ‘ 
O. Bardenhewer der Altkirch. Lit. i. (1902) 76-86; K. 
Kohler in Jewish Enoyclopeedia, iv. 585 ff., London, 1908: P. 
Drews in N7' Apokryphen, Tibingen, 1904, p. 182 ff. 


J. VERNON BARTLET. 
DIATESSARON.— 


i, Author and Date. 
i, Title, age, and later History. 
® Testimony of Greek writers. 
b) Testimony of Syriac writers. 
ili, Non-Syriac versions of the Diatessaron. 
(a) The Armenian version of St. Ephraem’s com- 
mentary on the Diatessaron. 
@) Codex Fuldensis. 
ce) The Arabic version. 
iv. Relation of the Diatessaron to the Old Syriac. 
Literature. 

i, AUTHOR AND DATE. —The Diatessaron, o1 
Harmony of the four Gospels, was most probably 
compiled by Tatian, the disciple of Justin Martyr, 
towards the end of the 2nd cent. A.p., not lon 
after the year 172 or 173, when Tatian return 
from Rome to his native land of Mesopotamia. 
The scanty information that we possess regardin 
the early history of the author of this famous wor 
is mainly derived from his no less celebrated Oratio 
ad Grecos (Aéyos zpds “E\Anvas), & work which 
was Proven? composed soon after his conversion 
to Christianity. He is described by Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. iii. 81), Epiphanius (Her. 46. 
)), and Theodoret (Har. Fab. i. 20) asa Syrian ; and 
this statement as to his nationality agrees with 
his own mention of the fact that he was born ‘in 
the land of the Assyrians’ (Oratio, 42, yervyndels pev 
év 77) Tay Acouplwy yy). We may infer from his own 
writings that he was a man of good birth and posi- 
tion, and, as such, not without the temptation tc 
embark on a military or political career; but his 
mind was early attracted to that pursuit of learn- 
ing to which he devoted the greater part of his 
life. He spent many years in visiting the various 
schools, and in studying the different tenets, of 
heathen philosophy, and finally settled down in 
Rome, where, presumably through the influence 
of Justin, he embraced Christianity. Like the 
latter, he suffered persecution at the hands of 
Crescens ; but it seems probable that he remained 
in Rome as a teacher some years after the martyr- 
dom of Justin, in A.D. 165, among his pupils being 
Rhodon of Asia Minor. It was, no doubt, during 
this latter portion of his residence in Rome that 
Tatian developed that curious mixture of hetero- 
dox views with which his name is associated by 
later writers, and which, while causing him to be 
branded as a heretic, also necessitated his departure 
from Rome. Thus he undoubtedly advocated, like 
the Encratites, a rigid asceticism, condemning mar- 
riage and the use of wine and animal food ; he also 
followed Marcion in distinguishing the Demiurge 
from the God of the New Testament, while he held a 
Gnostic theory of eons similar to that of Valentinus: 
his denial of the salvability of Adam alone marks 
& more original departure from the orthodox teach- 
ing of the Church. In view of the statements as 
to Tatian’s heretical opinions made by Irenzus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Eusebius, etc., his 
heterodoxy can hardly be disputed ; yet it is notice- 
able that Eusebius is the first to definitely associate 
him with any heretical party (see below, § ii. a). 
The date of Tatian’s departure from Rome for the 
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East may be placed with tolerable certainty about 


A.D. 172-173." How long he survived after his 
return to Mesopotamia is unknown; but it was 
there, probably at Edessa, that he composed for the 
a ar Church that Harmony of the four Gospels 
which has rendered his name so famous. 

Before leaving the personal history of Tatian we 
may note that no suspicion of heresy seems to have 
attached to his name in the Syrian Church —a 
fact which is most easily explicable on the su 
position that, amid the primitive conditions of 
native Church, Tatian had neither the occasion nor 

the inclination to air those views which had pro- 
cured him so much disfavour at Rome. After his 
bitter experiences in the latter city, it was onl 
natural that he should turn his attention towards 
a new field of activity euch as that afforded by the 
compilation of his Harmony, rather than to the 
dissemination of his peculiar views. The plan of 
reproducinj; the fourfold history of the Gospels in 
the form o¢ one simple connected narrative was no 
doubt a bold one, but the underlying motive was 
probably the desire to present his less cultivated 
countrymen with the story of the Gospel in a form 
which should at once preserve all that was essential 
in the narratives of the four Evangelists, while 
omitting all that might seem calculated to perplex 
and confuse. 

ii. TITLE, LANGUAGE, AND LATER HISTORY.— 
The full title given by Tatian to his Harmony of 
the Gospels appears to have been ‘The Gospel of 
Jesus Christ by means of the four (Gospels or 


Evancelists)’ (Loe So VQ.a2 9 ado} 
efx oo AUD > = Edayyédtor ‘Inood Xpcrob rd did reo- 
cdpwr), but the work was generally known and 
cited by the shorter title Diatessaron (\Op-fO-Lo9 ; 


the forms opm g > and orld Li» also occur). 
In addition to this Greek title, however, the Har- 
mony also received the genuine Syriac name Evan- 


gelion da-Méhallete (LNNsoS0 Qadeioh), 


or ‘Gospel of the Mixed,’ to distinguish it from 
the fourfold form of the Gospels, the Evangelion 


da - Mépharréshé (Lezao> Xe o}), or 


‘Gospel of the Separated (ones).’ 

The Greek title has been used, among others, 
as an argument in favour of the view that the 
Harmony was originally com in that lan- 
guage ; but no stress can be laid on this fact, since 
Greek titles, and especially Greek technical terms,t 
were largel eal bits by Syriac writers. More- 
over, the balance of evidence seems to support the 
view that the Diatessaron was an original Syriac 
work, though no final opinion on the subject can 
be expressed until we have determined the question 
of its relation to the Old Syriac version (see below, 
§ iv.). There can, however, be no doubt that, 
whether originally com in Greek or Syriac, 
the work was intended for use in the Syriac 
Church, and was widely circulated in a Syriac 
form at an early date. Further, there is no direct 
evidence of the existence of a Greek original, and 
the scanty and indefinite nature of the information 
supplied by the Greek writers seems to show that 
the (Syriac) work was known to the Greek Church 
by name only. 

(a) Greek writers.—The first notice of the Dia- 
tessaron occurs in Eusebius (HE iv. 36), who states 

“ Zahn, Forschungen, i. p. 282 f. 

1 Cf. Xpevsxdy, ExxrArnciarcixh, Terpasayyiuer, etc. Baethgen 
ob)scts that these were used also as titles in Greek, and, as such, 
were taken over into Syriac, while Diatessaron is a Greck musi- 
cal terminus technicus, and does not occur elsewhere in Syriac 
a ile aaa p. 89; cf. Zahn, Forech. i. pp. 104f., 


that Tatian, whom he wrongly describes as the 
former leader of the Encratites, ‘composed a sort 
of connexion and compilation, I know not how, of 
the Gospels, and called it the Diatessaron. This 
work is current in some quarters (with some per- 
sons) even to the present day.’* The work is also 
briefly mentioned by Epiphanius (Her. 46. 1), who 
says: ‘The Diatessaron Gospel is said to have been 
composed by him (Tatian). It is called by some 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews.’¢ A 
from these two writers no mention ¢ is made of the 
Diatessaron by either Greek or Latin writers until 
the 6th cent. (see below, § iii. 6) ; and the silence of 
such writers as Irenzeus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Jerome, or Augustine is explicable only on the 
supposition that the work was exclusively a Syriac 
one, and, as such, unknown to the Greek Church. 

Before passing on to the evidence afforded by 
Syriac writers, we may note two points arising out 
of the above notices which tend to confirm the 
impression made by the silence of the Greek 
Fathers. The first is the omission of the clause 
‘I know not how’ (od« of’ 5rws) in the Syriac 
translation (4th cent.) of Eusebius’ History.g The 
explanation of this fact given by Hjelt! is no 
doubt correct, viz. that the translator purposely 
suppressed the clause as irrelevant, since Tatian’s 
work was well known both to himself and to his 
Syriac readers. pe lcd interesting is the trans- 
lator’s insertion of the words ‘now this is the 
(Evangelion) da-M thallété’ (Gospel of the Mixed) 
after the word ‘ Diatessaron,’ which shows that 
the Syriac title of the Harmony was already cur- 
rent in the 4th century. The second point is con- 
nected with the confusion that exi » accordin 
to Epiphanius, in the minds of some with regar 
to the Diatessaron and the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. As Zahn (Forsch. i. 25) has pointed out, 
the confusion admits of a tolerably easy solution 
on the supposition that the Diatessaron was a 
Syriac work. When the existence of another 
Gospel, written in the same or a nearly allied 
dialect, among the half-heretical Nazareans, t.e. 
in almost the same district, became known, it was 
not unnatural to suppose that the two were either 
closely allied or even identical. Such a mistake, 
however, could have arisen only amongst people 
who were either ignorant of Aramaic, or who 

no knowledge of the works in question 

save at second hand. 

(6) Syriac writers.—In contrast to the com 
tive ignorance displayed on this subject by Greek 
authorities, the statements made by Syriac writers 
concerning the Diatessaron, and the evidence of 
its use in the Syrian Church, are both clear 
and decisive. The earliest testimony is contained 
in the Doctrine of Addai, a work which, in its 
present form, is variously dated by critics from 
the middle of the 3rd cent. (Zahn) to the begin- 
ning of the Sth cent. (von Dobschiitz, Christus- 
bilder, p. 158 f.). But, though the form in which 
we now possess this text aed not be earlier than 
A.D. 400, its contents are clearly based on very 
early tradition, and we may therefore safely follow 
Zahn (Forsch. i. 90f.) in regarding it as a trust- 
worthy witness to the practice of the Edesscne 
Church during the 3rd century. The crucial passaye 
states that ‘ much people gathered together day by 
day, and came to the prayer of the (Divine) service 
and to (the reading of) the Old Testament and the 

* 6 ive ; aurar & 6 Tariavss ewaquaer riv8 
xe} Sables ae * ovat To Astor curtis To Bavuvaooe 
TeLTe wporwrouarty, 6 Nai TAPE Tier cits Ur GipeTes, . 

t Ainsras 3b 48 Bice Tere hpey Wayyidser Lx’ KUSOU ytyornetas owtp 
mara Espasous tivis wadroues. 

t On the obscure scholion to Mt 2743 contained in Cod. 72, 
see Zahn, Forschungen, i. 26f. 


§ ed. Wright and M‘Lean, Cambridge, 1898, p- 243. 
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New, (namely) the Diatessaron, and believed in the 
resurrection of the dead.’* Of a similar nature is 
the command given to his presbyters in Addai’s 
parting speech : t ‘The Law and the Prophets and 
the Gospel, wherein ye read every day before the 
eople; and the Epistles of Paul which Simon 
‘ephas sent us from the city of Rome; and the 
Acts of the Twelve Apostles, which John the son 
of Zebedee sent us from Ephesus: these writings 
(or Scriptures) shall ye read in the churches of 
Christ, and besides them nothing else shall ye 
read.’ These two passages clearly show that the 
terms ‘ Diatessaron’ and ‘Gospel’ were interchange- 
able, and also that the version of the Syriac 
Gospels adopted by the Edessene Church for use 
in Divine service was that which had been com- 
posed by Tatian. Internal evidence, again, shows 
that Aphraates, the bishop of the convent of St. 
Matthew near Mosul, made use of the same 
version, though the Gospel quotations in his 
Homilies (written between 336 and 345 A.D.) are 
not taken exclusively from Tatian’s work. The 
most striking proof, however, of the widespread 
use of the Diatessaron in the Syrian Church 
during the 4th cent., and of the high repute in 
which it stood, is the fact that it forms the basis 
of the commentary on the Gospels written by the 
famous Ephraem § (d. 373 A.D.; see below, 
§ iii, a). It is noteworthy also that the Gospel 
quotations which are to be found in his genuine 
works appear to be also taken from the Harmony.t 
The beginning of the 5th cent. forms a decisive 
int in the history of the Syriac versions of the 
ew Testament, inasmuch as it marks the intro- 
duction of a new version, which was destined to 
supersede all its predecessors. It was during the 
Spucopste of Rabbila, bishop of Edessa (A.D. 411- 
435), and under his direction that a revision of 
the existing Syriac translation of the NT was set 
on foot, with a view to bringing it more into 
conformity with the current Greek text. Accord- 
ing to his biography § (written soon after his 
death) Rabbila ‘translated by the wisdom of God 
which was in him the New Testament from Greek 
into Syriac, because of its variations, exactly as it 
was. To quote Mr. Burkitt,|| ‘It is only the 
belief, the erroneous belief, that the Peshitta NT 
was proved to be older than Rabbila through the 
attestation given to it by St. Ephraem, which has 
hitherto prevented scholars from recognizing in 
these words a description of the making and 
ublication of the Syriac Vulgate’ or the Peshitta. 
ut in order to establish the new revised version 
on a firm basis it was n to suppress all 
earlier translations. With a view, therefore, to 
securing this end, Rabbfila commanded his priests 
and deacons ‘to take care that in all the churches 
there should be an Evangelion da-Mépharréshé, 
and that it should be read.’ The object of this 
canon was clearly to establish the new version at 
the expense of the Diatessaron.1 How successful 
it was is shown by the fact that henceforth the 
Peshitta reigned alone as the accepted eoclesiastical 
text, while the Diatessaron almost entirely dis- 
appeared. An interesting notice of the thorough- 
ness with which the crusade inst Tatian’s 
Harmony was carried out has been preserved in 
the writings of Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus 


{A.D. 423-457). In his treatise on heresies (Her. 
* ed. Phillips, 1 15f. 
7 Phillips, 


i; L 8f. 
Burkitt, Vexts and Studies, vol. vii. p. 56. 


acs ems S. Ephraemé Syri, Rabula, ee., opera eelecta, 


° 87. * 

q erbeck. op. off p. 220. The term Evangelion da- 
Mépharréshé must here denote, not the Old Syriac version 
which was also so called), but rather any MS of the four 

as opposed to the Evangelion da-Mépallfé or Dia- 
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Fab. i. 20) he states that Tatian ‘composed the 
Gospel, which is called Diatessaron, cutting out 
all the genealogies and all such passages as show 
the Lord to have been born of the seed of David 
after the flesh. Now this work was used not 
only by those who belonged to his own sect, but 
also by those who follow the Apostolic doctrine, 
since they did not perceive the mischief of the 
composition, but used it in all simplicity on 
account of its brevity. And I myself found more 
than 200 such copies held in honour in the churches 
in our parts, and, having collected them all, I pute 
them away, substituting the Gospels of the four 
Evangelists.’ 

Nevertheless, the vigorous measures adopted by 
Rabbila and Theodoret failed to bring about the 
complete rejection of the Diatessaron. For, though 
Tatian’s Harmony appears to have been effectu- 
ally excluded from public worship in the Syrian 
Church, the evidence of later writers shows that 
the work was still in existence as late as the 
Middle Ages. Hjelt * suggests very plausibly that 
either the growing antagonism between the Mono- 
physites (or Jacobites) and the Nestorians reacted 
on Church praxis, and caused the latter to retain 
the Gospels in the form to which they had been 
accustomed, or else that, for the same cause, the 
ecclesiastical reforms of Rabbila met with no 
acceptance among the Syrians of the East. This 
theory is certainly an attractive one, and explains 
many of the phenomena connected with the later 
history of the Diatessaron; but the evidence at 
our disposal, while amply proving that Tatian’s 
work was well known to and held in high esteem 
by the Nestorians down to the 14th cent., is 
scarcely sufficient to justify his further conten- 
tion that it was retained by them in the services 
of the Church till that period. A more probable 
explanation of its continued existence 1s to be 
found in its connexion with the name of Ephraem. 
Ephraem’s commentary on the Diatessaron was 
not only, as we shall see later, translated into 
Armenian, but also exercised a marked influence 
on the works of later (Syriac) NT commentators 
—an eloquent proof of the esteem in which that 
writer’s work was held; and it can hardly be 
doubted that its association with the name of 


the great Syriac Father contributed very largely 
to the preservation of Tatian’s work among the 
Syrians themselves. Some confirmation of this 


view is atlorded by the way in which the later 
references to Tatian and his work, which are not 
confined to Nestorian writers but include several 
Jacobite authors, are closely connected with St. 
Ephraem’s commentary. 

Of the later Syriac writers who either refer to 
or quote from the Diatessaros (or Ephraem’s com- 
men upon it), the first and most important in 
Ishodad of Merv, the Nestorian bishop of E Haditha 
(or Hedhatta), who flourished about A.D. 850.¢ In 
his commentary on the NT we find the following 
statement in the Prologue to St. Mark: ‘Matthew 
and John belonged to the Twelve, but Mark and 
Luke to the Seventy ; but Tatianus the disciple of 
Justin, the philosopher and martyr, made a selec- 
tion from the four Evangelists and combined (or 


mixed ) and put together a Gospel and 
called it (the) Diatessaron, that is ‘‘of the Mixed” 
(da- Méhallété); and concerning the divinity of 
Christ he did not write. And on this (Gospel) 


* Op. oit. AL. 29. 

+ For a discussion of his commentary on the NT as con- 
tained in the Cambridge MS, Add. 1973, and of the passayes 
bearing on Ephraem’s commentary and the Diatessaron, see R. 
Harris, Fragments of the Commentary of Ephraem Syrus ge 
the Diatessaron, London, 1895, p. 10f. Attention was first 
called to the importance of Isho'dad's work in this connexior 
by the American scholars, Dr. Hall and Professor Gottheil, 
Journal of Biblical Literature, vola. xi. and xii. 
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Mar Ephraem commented.’ Hjelt (op. eit. p. 30 f.) 
argues with some force that the position of Tatian 
immediately after the four Evangeli and the 
manner in which he is mentioned, seem to show 
that [sho'dad regarded his testimony as of equal 
value with that of the Evangeliste; and this im- 
pression is confirmed by an examination of those 
passages in his commentary in which the Diates- 
saron is definitely cited, viz. Mt 1% 36 1% 9Q)) 
Ac 18, It is noteworthy that Ishodad avoids the 
error into which so many of his successors have 
fallen, and draws a clear distinction between the 
Diatessaron of Tatian and that of Ammonius. 
Thus, in discussing the words ‘as it is written in 
the prophet Isaiah’ (Mk 13), he says,* ‘others 
(say): in the book of the Diatessaron which was 
composed in Alexandria, he (Mark) says ‘‘in the 
prophets” instead of ‘‘ as it is written in Isaiah.”’ 

he Jacobite bishop Moses bar-Kepha (d. A.D. 
903), who was almost a contemporary of Ishodad, 
also wrote a commentary on the in which 
there are clear traces of acquaintance with Eph- 
raem’s commentary, and apparently with an even 
earlier work (Harris, pp. 10, 18, 24, 85). He 
farther makes direct mention of the Diatessaron 
in two passages in which he is discussing the 
canons of Eusebius. The whole runs as 
follows: ‘Which shows who ollestad the four 
books of the Evangelists and set them in order in 
one book. And some people, indeed, say that 
Eusebius ef Ceesarea, when he saw that Julianus 
(sic! for A:nmonius) of Alexandria made the 
Gospel of the Diatessaron, i.e. ‘‘by means of 
Four,” and changed the sequence of things (Hjelt: 
of the verses] in the Gospela, and that Tatian also 
the Greek, the heretic leader, made a Gospel which 
is called Tasaron (sic!), and he too changed thie 
sequence of things; he, Eusebius, took care and 
collected the four books of the four Evangelists 
and set them in order and placed them in one 
book, and preserved the body of their compositions 
{Hjelt : the integrity of the text of the narratives 
of the lg regal as it was without taking any- 
thing from them or adding anything to them, and 
made certain Canons on account of their harmony 
one with another.’+ Here we see that Bar-Kepha 
distinguishes the two Diatessarons, though appa- 
rently he only knew Tatian’s work through the 
medium of Ephraem’s commentary. The absence 
of any direct quotations from the Diatessaron as 
well as the epithets which he applies to Tatian 
may be due, as Hjelt suggests, to strong anti- 
Nestorian feeling. 

The two lexicographers Isho bar- Ali (d. 873) and 
Bar-Bahlul (who flourished about the middle of the 
10th cent.) both refer to the Diatessaron. The 
former defines the word ‘ Diatessaron’ (for which 
he gives a variant Diaqutrun) as ‘the Gospel of 
the Diatessaron, which Tatian made, the Mixed,’ 
and adds that the author omitted both the human 
and the Divine genealogies of our Lord, and is on 
this account accursed, namely, Tatian: the latter 
statement is, however, not found in all MSS, and 
may be regarded as a later gloss. In Bar-Bahlul’s 


exandria, which the bishop Tatianus 
, The latter sentence is, however, 
wanting in other MSS, and by its very form 
baatdee its secondary character. It is interesting 
to find that Bar-Bahlul quotes the Diatessaron by 
its Syriac name Evangelion da-Méhallété, while he 
* We have here followed the text of the Berlin MS as ziven b 
Hjelt (- 35 note). For the text of the Cambridge MS, whic 
seems eas inal, see Harris gE; 15) ; the latter refers the 
queen (as) it is written in to Tatian’s reading at 
t Harris, op. eit. p. 21. 
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cites the reading ‘ Jesus Barabbas’ (Mt 27!7), which 
is found in the Sinaitic oe as occurring in 
the Evangelion da-Mépharréshé 

The evidence of our next witness, Jacob bar- 
Salibi, the Jacobite bishop of Amida (d. 1171 A.D.) is 
largely based upon that of his predeceseora, Thus 
in his NT Commentary he reproduces with but 
slight variations the statement of Ishodad in con- 
nexion with the opening verses of St. Mark. He 
omits, however, the sentence ‘and concerning the 
divinity of Christ he has not written,’ but adds the 
remark ‘ now the commencement of the same was: 
In the beginning was the Word.’ In like manner 
he follows Bar-Kepha in his statement voncerning 
ee and his a ice above), nous) al 
another passage in his prologue to the 
(Harris, p. 28) he makes bhe extraordinary state- 
ment that Tatian and Ammonius were unable to 
bring the Gospel accounts of the Resurrection into 
harmony, and therefore desisted from the attempt. * 
Probably Zahn ft is right in supposing that Bar- 
Salibi has here confused Ammonius with Eusebius, 
and has assigned to the latter the réle of Elias of 
Salamia (of whom he speaks elsewhere): for the 
fact that the canons of Eusebius stopped at Mk 16° 
was apparently treated by him as excluding the 
narrative of the Resurrection, while he ascribes 
the correction of this supposed error to Eusebius 
instead of to Elias. In any case it seems tolerably 
certain that Bar-Salibi can hardly be treated as an 
independent witness to the existence of the Diates- 
saron, even though we reject the statement with 
regard to the Diatessaron which occurs in his com- 
mentary at Mk 1°.¢ 

The statements of Bar-Hebrseus (d. 1286 A.D.) 
in like manner appear to be mainly borrowed from 
the works of earlier writers, especially Bar-Salibi. 
He follows the latter in reproducing Ishodad’s 
notice concerning Tatian with the same omission 
and insertion, but by a strange misunderstanding 
of his author applies the language of Eussbius with 
oe to the Diatessaron of Ammonius tv Tatian’s 
work. 

Even at the end of the 13th cent. we still find 
striking evidence of the continued existence of the 
Diatessaron. The NT commentary of the cele- 
brated ‘Abd-isho (Ebedjesu) bar-Berika (d. 1318), 
metropolitan of Nisibis and Armenia, bas not been 
ee but in the preface to his Nomocanon § 
1e describes Tatian’s Harmony as the example of 
completeness and trustworthiness which he has 
endeavoured to imitate. The description is as 
follows: ‘Tatian the philosopher having compre- 
hended the meaning of the words of the Evan- 
gelists and grasped the plan of their Divine 
narrative, com one admirable Gospel out of 
the Four. This is what he called the Diatessaron, 
in which he preserved with all care the accurate 
order of the sayings and deeds of the Saviour with- 
out having added a single word of hisown.’ From 
this notice it seems clear that ‘Abd-isho was well 
acquainted with the Diatessaron and its contents, 
even though he elsewhere || confuses its author with 
Ammonius. The evidence of these later Syriac 


* The passage runs as follows: ‘Eusebius of Caesarea took 

ins to compose the canons of the Gospel—and this, indeed, is 
baown from his Jetter to Carpianus—and pointed out by their 
means the agreement of the Evangelista. Ammonius and 
Tatian had written a Gospel, the Diatessaron, te. of the Four, 
as we have said above, and when they came to the history of 
the resurrection, and saw that it varied, they gave up their 
works. But Eusebius took pains to make these canons and to 
point out in the same the agreement of the Evangelists’ (Hjelt, 


. 43). 
. t Theol. Littbl. 1896. 

t ‘Others (say): in the book of the Diatessaron, which was 
composed in Alexandria, which the bishop Tatianus hag 
written,’ f.e. the same gloss that appears in the lexiccn of Bar 
Bahiul. 

8 Mai, Seript, Vet. Nova Coll. x. 191. 

i Assemani, Bil, Or. iii. 12. 
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writers, at least from the 12th cent. onwards, is no 
doubt somewhat discounted by the fact that they 
appear to have mainly derived thcir information 
from the works of their predecessors; but the 
secondary nature of their evidence is more than 
outweighed by the additional testimony furnished 
by the following translations of the Diatessaron. 

lil, NON-SYRIAC VERSIONS OF THE DIATES- 
SARON.—The above sketch of the met of the 
Diatessaron proves beyond question : (1) That this 
form of the Gospels was ver widely, if not ex- 
clusively, used in the Syrian Church during the 3rd 
and 4th cents. ; and (2) that the work continued to 
be known and read by Syriac writers down to the 
beginning of the 14th century. But the evidence 
of the existence and influence of Tatian’s Harmony 
is, a8 we have pointed out, not confined to the 
dar ageae and references of Syriac commentators ; 
or though the Syriac Diatessaron has unfortu- 
nately not been preserved to us, yet we possess both 
Latin and Arabic translations of Tatian’s work, 
together with an Armenian version of St. Ephraem’s 
commen upon it. These versions in themselves 
furnish incontrovertible proof of the great esteem 
in which the Harmony was held, and in that respect 
form a most important addition to the evidence set 
forth above; but their chief value lies in the fact 
that by their means we are enabled to obtain some 
conception, not only of the order and arrangement 
of Tatian’s work but also of its actual text. 

(a) The Armenian version of St. Ephraem’s com- 
mentary on the Diatessaron.—It has been already 
suggested that St. Ephraem’s commentary on the 
Diatessaron contributed in no slight measure to 
the preservation of the latter work. For the 
honour and esteem in which that writer and his 
works were held by the Syrian Church naturall 
extended to his Gospel commentary, and ensur 
the survival of Tatian’s work at least in that form. 
We may even go further, and assume that the 
example set by so prominent a writer as Ephraem 
exercised a considerable influence on his successors, 
who were thus led to study—and so to preserve— 
a work which otherwise seemed destined to dis- 
appear. But, whatever its influence in the past, 
it 1s undoubtedly true that in modern times the 
publication of a Latin translation of the Armenian 
version of this commentary has been the means of 
once more arousing the interest of scholars in the 
Diatessaron, and of rescuing it from that oblivion 
to which it had been so long assigned. The Ar- 
menian version of the commentary first appeared 
in the edition of St. Ephraem’s works issued in 
four volumes by the Mechitarist Fathers of St. 
Lazzaro in 1836. A Latin translation of the com- 
mentary was prepared by J. B. Aucher, one of the 
editors, as early as 1841, but was not published. 
The work was finally made accessible to scholars 
by Prof. Moesinger, who in 1876 published Aucher’s 
translation, which he had revised and corrected b 
the aid of another MS, under the title: Evangelsi 
Concordantis Expositio facta a Sancto Ephraemo 
Doctore Syro. Both the MSS on which this trans- 
lation is based date from the year 1195, but the 
version itself is assigned to the 5th cent. (Moesinger, 
P. xi). That the Armenian version was made 

rom the Syriac commentary of St. Ephraem seems 
to be fully established,* and we are therefore 
justified in treating the work as genuine. 

Among the first to recognize the great import- 
ance of Moesinger’s translation was Professor Zahn, 
to whom, indeed, all NT scholars are largely in- 
debted for a knowledge, not only of a considerable 
part of the Diatessaron itself but also of a large 
number of facts bearing on its history and char- 

* Zahn, Forsch. i. 46f.; J. Hamlyn Hill, A Dissertation on the 


Gospel Commentary of S. Ephraem the Syrian, Edinburgh, 
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acter. Those portions of the text which the author 
was able to restore with the aid of the new trans- 
lation (and also of the Homilies of Aphraates) were 
incorporated in the first volume of his Forschungen 
zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons und 
der altkirchlichen Literatur (Erlangen, 1881). In 
this work Zahn further gave a full and complete 
account of all that was then known of the Diates- 
saron and its author, and, to a large extent, solved 
the many complicated and difficult questions which 
are connected with its origin and history. The 
main interest of the volume, however, centres in 
his brilliant restoration of the text, and in the 
evidence which he has adduced in support of his 
reconstruction. We therefore append a brief de- 
scription of the methods employad by Zahn in 
recovering the lost text. 

The task of reproducing the order and arrange- 
ment of the Diatessaron, as Zahn discovered, was 
materially lightened by the character and form of 
Ephraem’s commentary. For the latter consists of 
a series of lectures or discourses, which are largely 
homiletic both in form and substance, and appear 
to have been delivered orally. Moreover, each 
discourse was apparently preceded by the readin 
of the Gospel section which formed the subject o 
discussion ; and though, unfortunately, the text of 
the section was not included in the commentary, 
the discourse itself affords sutticient evidence for 
pmiren fam the passage of Scripture thus com- 
men on. In reconstructing the text itself 
Zahn had to fall back upon the Gospel quotations 
contained in the commentary as translated by 
Moesinger,* and in the Homilies of Aphraates. t 

The Gospel quotations that occur in the Latin 
translation of Ephraem’s commentary naturally 
form the basis of the text. Those quotations,t 
however, which occur —chiefly by way of illustra- 
tion—out of their context, 3.¢. in other discourses 
than the one to which they belong, are inserted 
in square brackets, as also the quotations from 
Aphraates, the latter being given, for the sake of 
clearness, in German instead of Latin. Further, 
all quotations, whether in Ephraem’s commentary 
or in the Homilies of Aphraates, which are not 
given literally, but freely reproduced, are printed 
in italic type ; and, lastly, all Zahn’s own additions, 
e.g. references, etc., are enelosed in round brackets. 
In the voluminous notes appended to each section 
Zahn has compared the Curetonian and Peshitta 
versions, and, in many cases, also the Harklean ; 
while in the more Be etary peecee reference is 
made to thé Greek MSS (8, B and D) and to the 
Itala MSS. 

It is no slight tribute to the skill and ingenuity 
of Zahn to say that he has by these means succeeded 
in restoring not only the broad general features 
of the Diatessaron, but also, to a relatively large 
extent, its actual text. The former we are able to 
control by means of the Latin (Codex Fuldensis) 
and Arabic translations of the Diatessaron, which 
confirm in the most striking manner the accuracy 
of Zahn’s deductions; but these versions, unfortu- 
nately (see below) afford but little assistance in 
restoring the actual text. 

Enough, however, of the original Diatessaron 

* A more accurate English translation from the Armenian 
MSS by Canon Armitage Robinson is given in Appendix x. to 
Dr. Hamlyn Hill’s The Earliest Life of Christ ever compiled 
Srom the Four Gospels, being the Diatessaron of Tatian, etc.; 
and in the same writer's Dissertation, p. 75f. 

t Of. Baethgen, Evangeli nente, p. 62f., who points 
out that, though Aphraates knew and used the Diatessaron, 
his eee quotations are not taken exclusively from that 
work. 

t The doubt expressed by Zahn. as to whether these quotations 
were taken from the Diatessaron or from the Peshitta has now 
been dispelled once and for all. Since the publication of Mr. 
Burkitt’s work on S. Ephraem’s Quotations from the Gospel, it 


may be regarded as certain that Ephraem did not use the 
Peshitta. 
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has in this way been restored to enable us to make 
out both the object of the author and the methods 
which he followed. It is clear that the object of 
the Harmony was not to detract from, or impair, 
the authority of the four canonical Gospels, which 
undoubtedly form the basis of Tatian’s work, but 
rather to put together a single connected account 
of the life of our Lord, which should contain all 
that was essential in the narratives of the Gospels. 
It was thus a popular rather than a learned work, 
and was designed to obviate those difficulties to 
which the fourfold form of the Gos was only 
too apt to give rise. But, though the author was 
fully convinced of the genuineness of his sources, 
he did not adopt, as Zahn puts it, a ‘superstitious 
attitude’ towards them. He rightly ived 
that divergent accounts did not necessarily imply 
more than a single occurrencejof the same incident. 
and acted accordingly; while in cases of actual 
discrepancy or contradiction he boldly followed 
one authority to the exclusion of theothers. Thus 
he followed St. Mark’s(10) narrative of the healing 
of one blind man after leaving Jericho, in prefer- 
ence to that of St. Matthew (207: ®), who s of 
é¢wo blind men, and to that of St. Luke (18*), who 
pe the miracle before the entry into Jericho. 
n this respect he appears to treat all four Evan- 
gelists as of equal authority ; but, in the main, his 
scheme of our Lord’s public ministry, which ex- 
tends over three Passovers,* is based on the Fourth 
Gospel. In detail, however, the latter is treated 
with the same freedom as the Synoptists. Thus 
the purification of the temple (Jn 2'*-**) and the 
discourse with Nicodemus (3-2!) are transferred to 
the Feast of the Dedication at Jerusalem in the 
last winter of our Lord’s life. The following ex- 
ample will peer give a better illustration, not 
only of the boldness with which Tatian treated his 
sources, but also of the keen insight and judgment 
displayed by Zahn in tracing out and determining 
the principles which appear to have guided him :— 
We find in the Harmony that Jn 6)-*! (§ 34. Feeding 
of the 5000 ) jost before the second Passover) pre- 
cedes Jn 4*% (§ 38. Discourse with the woman of 
Samaria) and Jn 5 (§ 40. Visit to Jerusalem and 
cure at the Pool of Bethesda), the two latter bein 


separated by § 39 (the healing of the le Mt 8**, 
Mk 1°08, Lk §'*14), But § 38 (Jn 4@), Thich forms 
part of a journey from Juda to Samaria, seems 
to be inconsistent with the preceding sections 
(14-37), which (with the exception of § 25) describe 
the ministry. A further difficulty is pre- 
sented by the isolated position of § 39, which is the 
only incident belonging to the Galilewan ministry 
which, presumably, stands in its proper position 
between the journey to Galilee (Jn 4**) and the 
visit to Jerusalem (5'). The correct explanation is, 
no doubt, that offered by Zahn, who pone out that 
Tatian has reversed the order of St. John, and 
are the two days’ sojourn at Samaria (Jn 4“, 
J 3) to a journey ha Galilee to Jerusalem. 
atian’s procedure is bold, but it involves no 
alteration of Jn 4*, since these verses include 
nothing which requires that the sojourn in Samaria 
should form part of a journey from Judea to 
Galilee. The remaining verses of ch. 4, it is true, 
clearly point to such a journey, but they form no 
art of § 38. For vv.!* had already been given in 
18; of vv.** Tatian had only utili v.% in 

§ 32, while it is doubtful if v.* ever formed part of 
the Harmony : according to Zahn, vv.“** also were 
omitted by Tatian, their place being taken by 
§39.+ It naturally follows from this alteration of 


* Of. § ill. o. According to the Arabic version, no account of 
the first Passover is given by Tatian; this, however, does not 
affect the length of our Lord's 

¢t These verses, however, occur both in the Latin and the 
Arabic translations, though in different contexts. 
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Tatian that the scene of § 39 is transferred from 
Galilee to Judea. This second change, however, 
is certainly an improvement from the point of view 
of the history, for Mt 8, Mk 1%, 5 ap 

to presuppose easy access to the temple and its 
priestly ritual. The complete chronological scheme 
underlying the Diatessaron, which has thus been 
restored, 1s as follows :— 


1. The Logos, Incarnation and Childhood 


of our Lord. : : 1-7 
2. The first Manifestation . 2 : . 8-12 
8. The beginning of His public ministry. 
First Passover (Jn 2”) ; ‘ ; 13 
4. Jesus in Galilee : ‘ ; . 14-37 
5. Journey through Samaria. Second 
Passover (Jn 5) . . é ; . 38-40 
6. Sojourn in Galilee . : ; F . 41-51 
7. Visit to Jerusalem. Feast of ‘l'aber- 
nacles (Jn 7%). : ‘ ‘ 2 §2 
8. Journey to (Perea or) Galilee and back 53-58 
9. Feast of the Dedication in Jerusalem . 59-71 
10. Raising of Lazarus. acu in Eph- 
raim and return to Bethany  . . 712, 73 
11. From the Triumphal Entry to the In- 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper . 74-89 


12, 


(b) Codex Fuldensis.—That the Latin Harmony 
of the discovered by Victor, bishov of 
Capua, about the year A.D. 545, and ascribed by 
him, on the authority of the statements contained 
in Fusebius (HE iv. 36), to Tatian* does actually 
represent the Diatessaron, may now be regarded as 
proved.t A comparison of the two documents 
clearly demonstrates that they are closely allied, 
and t, at least as regards the order, they are, 
with few exceptions, in remarkable agreement. 
This agreement, unfortunately, does not extend 
to the text, for the copy of the Latin Harmony 
which Victor inserted (in place of the four Gospels) 
at the head of his edition of the New Testament 
is not so much a translation, whether of the 
original Syriac or of an intermediate Greek 
version, as a transference of the lan 
origi text into the language o 
Gospels as revised by Jerome. In other words, the 
form exhibited by the Latin Harmony of the 
Codex Fauldensis is that of the Diatessaron, the 
text is that of the Vulgate. We cannot, however, 
follow Hemphill} in attributing the form of the 
Latin text to r or to the scribe working 
under his direction. Such a supposition is incon- 
sistent with Victor’s own introductory remarks, 
which convey no hint of such a laborious task, an 
is directly excluded by an examination of the 
descriptive capitulation prefixed to the espa? 
For though the latter Frequently isa s with 
the enumeration of the chapters as given in the 
text, and was clearly, therefore, composed before 
the Harmony had assumed ite t form, it has 
been preserved unchanged by the copyist. The fol- 
lowing instances of this disagreement, taken from 
the commencement of the Harmony, are the more 
interesting as they serve in a large measure to ex- 


Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension . 90-100 


ditissimus et orator illius tempo icone ft unum ex 
compeginaverit evangelium cui titulum di 
(Codex Fuldensis, ed. E. Ranke, 1868, p. 1 f.). 
curious title ‘Diapente’ (3:« srtrs) for ‘Dia 
perplexed the minds of scholars. It is not found either in the 
original Greek of Eusebius or in the Latin (of Rufinus) and 
Syriac translations of that work. Further, it is expresaly 
excluded by Victor's statement that the Harmony was compil 
from the four Gospels (the numeral is also inserted in the trans 
lation of Rufinus). Zahn (Forsch. i. 2f.) is probably right fa 
ie 5 a it as a dapsus calami either of Victor or of his scribe, 
H. Wace, Expositor, 1881, 2, p. 128f.; Zahn, Foresh. t 

pp. 1-5, 298 f. 

t The Diatessaron of Tatian, p. xxiv 

§ Of. Zahn, Forsch. i. p. 8f. 
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lain the opposition with which Victor's identifica- 
ion of the Harmony was for so long received. 
The table of chapters oad deen. ciple ee 

newpio deus a m, per quem 

fine omnia. From this heading we see that the 
Harmony commenced with Jn 1!“, and that Lk 
1“, which now precedes it in the Harmony, 
formed no part of the original work. In the same 
way we can Shen the presence of the genealogies 
of the Lord, which, as we know, were omit in 
Tatian’s Diatessaron. The capitulation runs: V. de 
generationem (sic!) vel nativitate Christi. Here 
the word generatio is clearly identical with na- 
tivitas, and does not refer to the genealogies (Mt 
12-16) Lk 383, Mt 127) but to Mt 1) (Christs autem 
generatio sic erat), which is given in the Codex at 
the beginning of ch. 5. us we see that the 
Latin Harmony originally commenced with Jn 1’, 
and did not contain the genealocies, the omission 
of which is so characteristic of Tatian’s work. 

The elimination of these later additions to the 
Latin Harmony undoubtedly removes two of the 
strongest objections that were urged = ge 
the identification of Victor’s discovery with the 
Diatessaron. There still remains, however, the 
question of the language, since, in the opinion of 
many scholars, the Latin translation can have 
been made only through the medium of a Greek 
version, whether that of the original Diatessaron or 
of a translation made from the Syriac. But the evi- 
dence which we have examined affords no support, 
or rather is entirely opposed, to the theory of an 
original Greek Diatessaron, while the researches 
of Zahn (Forsch. i. 311 f.) have shown conclusively 
that the supposed need of a Greek intermediary 
translation lacks historical support. Thus a con- 
temporary of Victor, the African Junilius, who 
was Questor sacri palatu at Constantinople about 
A.D. 545-552, made a Latin translation (Jnstituta 
regularia dwine legis) of an introduction to the 
pop eanre composed by the Syrian Nestorian 
Paul, a pupil and teacher of the school of Nisibis, 
and sent it to Primasius, bishop of Adrumetum.*® 
Even at an earlier date Cassiodorus and the 
Roman bishop Agapetus (d. 536 4.D.) conceived 
the idea of founding a theological school at Rome 
on the model of those at Nisibis and Alexandria. 
Still more important is the testimony of Gen- 
nadius of Massilia, who wrote a continuation of 
Jerome's de Viris Illustribus. In the first chapter 
of this work (written about A.D. 495) he discusses 
at some length the Homilies of A phraates, whom 
he identified with Jacob of Nisibis, and explains 
Jerome’s silence with to this writer on the 

ound that his works not been translated ; 
or the works of the few Syriac writers which are 
included in Jerome’s ca were, by his own 
testimony, known to him only through Greek trans- 
lations. Gennadius mentions further a eyuee 
chronicle of Jacob of Nisibis, the wanes two 
of Ephraem’s pupils, and also those of Isaac of 
Antioch. It would seem, therefore, that the ignor- 
ance of Syriac, which prevailed among Western 
writers at the time of Jerome, had largely dis- 


peared during the interval between the date of’ 


a 
the latter and that of Victor of Capua. Nant bs 
as Zahn suggests, this change was chiefly brought 
about by the Syriac monks who settled in Sinai, 
Palestine, Egypt, and Constantinople, and there 
came into contact with Western scholars. Hence 
it is by no means improbable that some Latin 
scholar in the 5th or at the beginning of the 6th 
eent. should have compiled that Latin form of 
the Syriac Diatessaron which has been preserved 
to us in the Codex Fuldensis. 

It is obvious from what has been said above that 
the Codex Fuldensis can add nothing to our know- 

* Kihn, Theodor von Mopsuestia und Junilius Africanus. 
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ledge of the text of the Diatessaron. It is, how- 
ever, an important witness to the general structure 
and arrangement of its Syriac original, though 
even in that respect it seems to have suffered from 
revision. Its chief value for our purpose consists, 
as we shall see, in the fact that it supplies us with 
the means of controlling the far more trustworthy 
evidence of the Arabic version. 

(c) The Arabic Version.—This version was first 
published by A. Ciasca, one of the guild of scriptors 
at the Vatican Library, under the title: ‘The Diates- 
saron which Tatian compiled from the Four Gospels 
(in Arabic), sew Tatiant Evangeliorum Harmonie 
Arabice. Nunc primum ex duplict codice edidit 
et translatione Latina, donavit P. Auqustinus 
Ciasca, etc., Rome, 1888.’ Of the two 8S which 
form the basis of this edition, one (Cod. Vat. Arab. 
xiv.) had been brought from the East Joseph 
Assemani as early as A.D. 1719, and had been 
definitely described by its discoverer as ‘Tatiani 
Diatessaron seu quatuor Evangelia in unum re- 
dacta’ (Bibl. Or. i. 619). A statement to the 
same effect contained in the colophon* was also 
quoted by Stephen Assemani ; nevertheless the MS 
was left unnoticed, except by Zahn, until the 
publication of Ciasca’s De Tatiani Diatessaron 
Arabica Versione t in 1883. In this essay Ciasca 
gave a full description of the MS which, like 
Assemani, he assigned to the 12th aque He 
further defended the statement of the colophon, 
despite the fact that the Arabic Harmony com- 
menced with Mk 1! (instead of Jn 1), and con- 
tained the genealogies according to Matthew and 
Luke. His conjecture that these additions were a 
later interpolation was substantially contirmed by 
& comparison with the second MS, which shortly 
afterwards came into his hands. This MS was 
poe to the Museo Borgiano in 1886 by the 
Jopt, Galim dos Galt. It is probably to be assigned 
to the 14th rouaat & It displays a less correct 
orthography than the Vatican MS, but presents 
the text in a more original form. Both the intro- 
ductory notice and the colophon describe the work 
as the Diatessaron. It mrgerh | begins with Jn 1’, 
Mk 1! forming a sort of title, while the e- 
alogies are not included in the text, but have 
inserted before the colophon. For his Arabic text 
Ciasca has mostly followed the Vatican MS, but 
there are a number of passages in which he has 
adopted the readings of the later MS ; the variants 
are in every case added in the footnotes. The 
usefulness of the Latin translation is a good deal 


translation has been followed by Dr. Hemphill in 
his English edition of the Diatessaron (1888), and 
forms the basis of another English translation, 
which has been ssa ber throughout with the 
oe Arabic, poe ed by Dr. Hamlyn Hill 
in The Earliest Life of Chrest. A more literal 
and entirely independent English rendering of the 
sone has also been published by the Rev. Hope 

. Hogg. > 

An interesting statement as to the origin of the 
Arabic translation has been preserved both in the 
introductory notice and in the colophon§ of the 


* “In fine fol. 128 hxc a librariis adnotata reperies : Explicit 
auxilio Dei Sacrosanctum Evangelium quod ex quatuor Evan- 
eliis oe ee Phar bas Diatessaron vulyo dicitur. Et 

us Deo’ (Mai, Script. Vet. Nova Coll. iv. 2. 14). 

t Pitra, Analecta Sacra, iv. 465-487. 

alee Christian Library: Additional Volume. 1897. 
These are given in full by Hjelt, op. ott. p. 68 n., together 
with a discussion of the difficulties presented at the commence 
ment of the Harmony by the various readings of the two MSS. 
Hjelt adopts the view (cf. Zahn, Gesch. ii. 538) that the material 
common to both MSS is probably the remains of an original 
title which perhaps ran as follows: ‘The Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
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Borgian MS, according to which it was made by 
the ‘excellent and learned priest’ Abu’l Faraj 
‘Abdullah ibn at-Tayyib. e colophon adds 
further that the Syriac exemplar was written by 
‘Isa (MS wrongly Gubasi) ibn ‘Ali al-Mutatabbib, 
the pupil of Honain ibn-Ishak. By means of these 
notices, the correctness of which we have no reason 
to doubt, we are able to fix the date both of the 
Arabic translation and of its Syriac rene 
Ibn at-Tayyib was a well-known writer of the 
llth cent. (d. 1043), who commented on the 
writings of Aristotle, Galen, and Hippocrates, 
translated the Gospels of SS. Matthew and John 
from Syriac into Arabic, and also wrote an Arabic 
commentary on the Gospels. The scribe who was 
responsible for the Syriac exemplar is most prob- 
ably none other than the famous lexicographer 
Jesus bar- Ali (see above, § ii. 6), who flourished in 
the latter half of the 9th cent. (his teacher Honain 
died in A.D. 873). Thus the date of the Syriac 
MS used by the translator of the Borgian MS is 
the latter half of the 9th cent., and that of the 
Arabic translation itself the first half of the llth 
century. 

It is guep pom ing to find that, though the 
Arabic translation has preserved the outward 
form and characteristics of Tatian’s Harmony, 
and in that respect is a most important witness to 
the order and arrangement of the Diatessaron, 
the text which it exhibits has throughout been 
accommodated to that of the Peshitta, and is 
therefore of no value for restoring the original 
Syriac version. The data at our command are 
perhaps insutticient for determining whether this 
accommodation had already been effected in the 
Syriac exemplar which was used by the Arabic 
translator, or is to be assigned to the latter him- 
self. Zahn * maintains that the translator entirely 
recast the Syriac in accordance with the existing 
Arabic versions of the Gospels, and that the his- 
tory of the Arabic Harmony thus presents a close 
analogy to that of the Latin (Codex Fuldensis). 
In support of this view he urges that, when once 
the Diatessaron had been banished from the public 
worship of the Church, it would soon cease to have 
an interest for any but the learned, and the latter 
would have no motive in introducing any altera- 
tions. As evidence of such learned interest in the 
Diatessaron he points to the marginal references, 
attached to both the Arabic MSS and presu 
by the introductory notice in the Borgian MS, by 
which the source of each © was indicated : 
these, presumably, already existed in the Syriac 
copy of the 9th cent., since the writer of the notice 
is silent on the subject ; and they naturally formed 
no part of the original Diatessaron. It seems, 
however, more probable that the later type of text 
preserved in the Arabic version reflects the result 
of a process of Pediat Ne Pld a the Syriac Dia- 
tessaron had been gradually brought nearer and 
nearer to the authoritative text of the Peshitta. 
For the Arabic, unlike the Latin Harmony, shows 
evident signs of its Syriac origin; and this fact 
alone makes it difficult to imagine that its text 
was entirely recast in a similar manner to that of 
the Codex Fuldensis. Moreover, it is not only, 
as Zahn admits, a faithful witness to the order 
and arrangement of the Diatessaron as a whole, 
but also reproduces in many cases the finer de- 
tails which determine the internal composition of 
the individual sections. These arguments would 
naturally receive strong confirmation if we could 


viz, the Diatessaron.’ In the Syriac eg ord used by the 
Arabic translator, the original title was pro bly obscured by 
the substitution of ‘the Son of God’ (Mk 1)) for ‘viz. the 
i ron,’ while later still the insertion of another marginal 
gloes nd eg Mk 1! (e Marco dic: Initiwm) caused even further 
eon 
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follow Hjelt in his theory—which is undonbtedly 
suppo by the fact of this llth cent. Arabic 
translation—that the Diatessaron was retained in 
church use by the Nestorians down to the Middle 
Ages. For, had such been the case, the accepted 
text of the Peshitta could not have failed in course 
of time to exercise a marked influence on the older 
text. Hjelt’s further suggestion, that the refer- 
ence in the colophon of the Borgian MS to the 
work of ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali al-Mutatabbib, s.e. Jesus bar- 
‘Ali, possibly contains a hint as to the authorship 
of that final revision of the Syriac Diatessaron, 
which is embodied in the Arabic version, can only 
be described as an ingenious conjecture. But, 
whatever its genesis, it is clear that the Arabic 
translation possesses far greater value for restoring 
the original work of Tatian, more especially in 
relation to its internal structure, than the Latin 
Harmony of Victor. Moreover, since a comparison 
with the quotations of Ephraem and Aphraates 
attests its trustworthiness in those parts for which 
the Syriac writers are available, we should be justi- 
fied im admitting its evidence, even where the 
latter are silent. In such cases, however, some 
doubt would naturally exist, and it is therefore in 
this connexion that the importance of the sister 
Latin version is most apparent. For if, as can be 
shown, the Codex Fuldensis is in entire agreement 
with the Arabic version in yassages which are 
otherwise attested by Syriac evidence, we may 
infer that their agreement elsewhere is also due to 
the fact that both have preserved the original 
form of the Diatessaron. This is the more certain, 
as the Arabic translation of the 11th cent. cannot 
be dependent on the Latin version of Victor in the 
6th cent., while the theory of a common source 
for both is excluded by s comparison of their 
variations from the original.* 

The testimony of the Arabic Harmony has natur- 
ally enabled Zahn to supplement his former work 
to a very considerable extent, while at the same 
time confirming in the most striking manner his 
reconstruction of the Diatessaron. one respect 
only is a correction necessary in the chronological 
scheme (see above), viz. the omission of the first 
Passover (Jn 23) +: otherwise the changes involved 
are confined to a few cases in which the order of 
the individual sections varies in the Arabic version.t 
Of these the majority are accepted by Zahn when 
the order of the Arabic Harmony is contirmed by 
that of the Codex Fuldensis.§ 

iv. RELATION OF THE DIATESSARON TO THE 
OLD Syriac. —The term ‘ Old Syriac’ is here used 
to denote that early form of the Syriac Gospels 
which existed alongside of the Diatessaron duwn 
to the beginning of the Sth cent., but which was 
then revised in conformity with the Greek by 
Rabbila, with the result that the new version, the 
Peshitta, speedily became the accepted ecclesias- 
tical text.|| We have already seen (§ ii. 6) that 
this version, with its separate Gospels, was fre- 
quently described as Evangelion da-Mépharréshé 
(Gospel of the Separated [unes]), to distinguish it 
from the Diatessaron or Ev. da-Méhallété (Gospel 
of the Mixed). Of this version we now possess two 
codices, viz. that called the Curetonian Syriac (Sc), 
a Nitrian MS of about the middle of the 5th cent., 
which was published by Cureton in 1858, and the 
Sinai palimpsest (Ss), dating from the beginning oi 
the 5th cent., which was edited by the late Prof. 
Bensly, J. Rendel Harris, and F. C. Burkitt in 


* Zahn, Gesch, ii. 535 f. 

t Forach. i. 250. 

? Hamlyn Hill, Earliest Life of Christ, App. ix. 

§ In two cases at least it would seem that Zahn has insisted 
too rigidly on the absolute agreement of the Arabic and Latio 
versions ; see Hjelt, op. ett. p. 70f. : 

{ For a fuller account, see an article by the present writer iz 

he Church Quarterly Review, April 1903, pp. 143-171. 
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1893. The two codices agree so cl —though 
they also display some important pa Ae a 


tions—that they may be suitably described as 
two recensions of one and the same translation. 
Of the two texts Ss is decidedly the purer, and 
may be regarded as a faithful witness to the text 
of the 2nd cent. ; Sc, on the other hand, probably 
represents a later recension of the 3rd century. 
The question that saat ect | arises from a con- 
sideration of these two MSS of the Old Syriac is 
that of their relation to the Harmony of Iatian, 
which also involves the further question of the 
relation of the Old Syriac to the Diatessaron. 

As the result of his exhaustive investigations in 
connexion with the Diatessaron, Zahn concluded 
that Tatian had based his Harmony on the text of 
the Old Syriac, which must have been made about 
the middle of the 2nd cent. ; but had also made use 
of a Greek text of a similar type to that of the 
Codex Beze and of the oldest Itala MSS. This 
conclusion was, in reality, based on two miscon- 
ceptions. For from a comparison of the text of Sc 
with that of the Diatessaron (T), Zabn argued that 
the former had influenced, and was therefore prior 
to, the latter ; but, since he also identified Sc with 
the Old Syriac, the.two errors did not aflect the 
correctness of his main contention, that the Old 
Syriac was prior to T. The real relation of T to 
Sc was first established by F. Baethgen,* who, as 
Zahn admits, has shown conclusively that T clearly 
influenced, and was therefore prior to, Sc. ‘The 
arguments adduced by Baethgen are, briefly: 
(1) the presence of an extraordinarily large num- 
ber of harmonistic readings in Sc, which must be 
derived from the Harmony; (2) the numerous 
cases of abridgment which are to be explained in 
& similar way ; (3) the specifically ‘ Alexandrine’ 
readings, which point to a later date than the 2nd 
cent. ; (4) the great freedom of rendering, which 
frequently lapses into oe and may be 
recognized as due to Tatian; (5) the dogmatic 
character of Sc. 

(1) Even if we exclude those cases in which a 
harmonistic reading is attested by either a single 
Greek MS or one of the old translations, or a 
Patristic quotation, Baethyen has shown that there 
still remain some 150 cases in which Sc stands 
alone, except for the frequent agreement of T. 
This is the more remarkable, since such mixed 
texts are necessarily confined to passages for 
which there is a parallel account; while Zahn’s 
restoration of the text of T, of which Baethgen 
makes use, is of a very fragmentary nature. 

(2) It is of the very essence of a Harmony such 
as that compiled by Tatian that it should omit 
not ony those incidents and sayings which are 
repeated by one or more of the Evangelists, but 
also many of the small clauses and words which, 
without affecting the sense, serve to characterize 
the narrative. But, though these omissions might 
naturally be expected to be restored in a transla- 
tion of the four separate Gospels, nearly a half of 
the (roughly) 270 readings which are peculiar to 
Se (excluding the harmonistic readings) belong to 
this category of abridgment or omission : hence we 
may infer that Sc has made use of the shorter text 
of T wherever such a course does not aflect either 
the meaning or the context. 

(3) As the result of an exhaustive examination, 
Baethgen pronounces the text of Sc to be of a 
decidedly ‘Western’ type, as is shown by its 
affinity with D, in part also with & and some 
minuscules (especially 69), and, lastly, with the 
‘ African’ text of the Old Latin. But Sc also dis- 
plays traces of ‘ Alexandrine’ influence, which 
seem3, in fact, to be due to Origen. Hence the 
translation must certainly be assigned to a later 


* Evangeltenfragmente, Leipzig, 1885. 
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date than that of the Diatessaron, and eannot be 
earlier than the 3rd century. 

(4) In his discussion on the method of the trans- 
lator of Sc, Baethgen (pp. 13-23) classifies the 
various expedients adopted in order to reproduce 
the sense of the Greek text. But similar examples 
occur with even greater frequency in T ; and though 
naturally some of the latter’s more striking trans- 
lations are no longer to be found in Sc, yet the two 
so often agree that the dependence of the one on 
the other can hardly be denied (cf. Baethgen, p. 
87). In view, therefore, of the priority of T which 
has been already established, it is highly probable 
that in this respect also Sc is dependent on the 
Diatessaron. 

(5) It is, however, rr ears Bie regard to its 
‘ dogmatio’ character that Sc betrays the influence 
of ‘latian. Clear traces of the latter’s anti-Jewish 
or universalistic views appear to be preserved in 
Mt 17 (mundum for rdv adv adrov), Jn 6” (xavras 
for rods dddexa), 75 (the omission of tudr after | 
6 vduos).” The omission of the possessive pronoun 
with ‘Father’ in Mt 6 10%, Lk 2%, Jn 6 142! is 
also, according to Baethgen, to be ascribed to a 
similar point of view. Further, Tatian’s Encratite 
views seem to be reflected in those renderings of 
Sc which are clearly due to a desire to establish 
the perpetucl virginity of the mother of our Lord. 
This is especially noticeable in Mt 1°82, 

The above arguments do not all possess the same 
evidential value, but the cumulative evidence 
which they supply is more than sufficient to justify 
Baethgen’s conclusion as to the relative dates of 
Scand T. It by no means follows, however, that 
the evidence which was conclusive in the case of 
Se necee ety applies to its archetype, viz. the 
Old Syriac: hence Baethgen’s further conclusion, 
that the Diatessaron was the earliest form of the 
Syriac Gospels, cannot be accepted without addi- 
tional proof. In this connexion the discovery of 
the Sinai palimpsest is of the greatest importance. 
For if it can be shown that this codex ayrees with 
Sc in exhibiting the same traces of T’s influence, 
we can only infer that this agreement goes back 
to their common source, 3.¢. the Old Syriac, and 
that the latter is therefore posterior to Tatian’s 
Harmony. That such is actually the case is main- 
tained, among others, by Zahn and Nestle ; but, in 
view of the arguments brought forward by Burkitt t 
and Hjelt,+ the contrary opinion seems to be the 
more probable. For a comparison of the text of 
Ss with that of Sc shows that those peculiar 
features of the text which clearly pointed, in the 
case of the latter, to the influence of T, are by no 
means 80 strong’y marked, if not entirely wanting, 
in the former. This divergence of text is especi- 
ally noticeable in respect to the harmonistic and 
‘dogmatic’ readings which undoubtedly form the 
main support of Baethgen’s arguments as to the 
relation of Sc to T. With regard to the former, 
Burkitt notes that sixteen, § or more than one- 
third, of the forty-three examples (quoted by 
Baethgen), where Sc stands alone (or with the 
Diatessaron), are not shared in Ss. Hence it is 
clear that, though Ss undoubtedly contains a large 
number of mixed readings, these by no means 
form such a distinctive feature of its text as they 
do in the case of Sc, and need not therefore be 
ascribed to the same cause. Their presence is 
more than sufficiently accounted for, whether we 
assign it to the well-known tendency of scribes to 
harmonize parallel passages unconsciously, or to 
the actual influence of the Diatessaron, which, as 


* To these we may add Mt 10% (the omission of rev ‘Iepafa). 
t Guardian, Oct. 31, 1894. 


$ oF cit. p. 107f. 
§ Hjelt, op. ett. P 108 n., corrects this to fifteen, and pointe 
out that in four of these passages Ss is defective. 
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we have seen, was the accepted text of the Syriac 
Church during the 8rd and 4th centuries. In re- 
spect of their ‘dogmatic’ character, the difference 
between the two codices is even more strongly 
marked, since §s exhibits no traces of Tatian’s 
influence. A striking illustration of this fact is 
furnished by an examination of the two texts in 
the crucial passage, Mt 13**: v.°Ss her husband— 
Se omits; v.” Ss thy wife—Seo thy betrothed; v.™ 
Ss and thou shalt call — Sc (his name) shall be 
called; v.4Ss his wife—Sc Mary; v.% Ss and she 
bore him a son, and HE called his name Jesus— 
Se and he lived with her purely, unt she brought 
forth the sun, and SHE called his name Jesus. (In 
this rendcring of ob« éylywoxey adriy [omitted by Ss] 
Sc follows Tatian). But it is obvious that the lack 
of agreement between Ss and Sc on these points, 
which formed the basis of cameo aie argument 
for the priority of T to Sc, materially weakens the 
case for the similar relation between T and Ss, 
_ since the other points of contact are not decisive 
in themselves and may have arisen equally well 
from the dependence of T on Ss. 

Moreover, we are not without positive proofs of 
the priority of the Old Syriac (as represented by 
Ss). The most important of these is the omission 
in Ss of the last twelve verses of St. Mark, which, 
as Burkitt has pointed out, can only be a Greek 
variant, and must represent, therefore, the origi- 
nal form of the Old Syriac. But we know that 
Tatian included Mk 16*” in his Harmony : hence 
its omission by Ss clearly points to the priority 
of the latter. Other omissions which point to the 
same conclusion are those of Mk 15%, Lk 22%“ 
(the Bloody Sweat) and 23™ (the Prayer on the 
Cross), all of which are given in the Diatessaron. 

Similar evidence is also afforded by the curious 
mistranslations of Ss which occur in Mt 22°, Mk 
7% 10°, Lk 4%. In Mt 221° rods padyras atrod (Sc 
ro0 ’Incot) for atray (Sco rdry Papiwalwr); in Mk 7% 
Ss renders from the border of Tyre mm Phenicia, 
clearly identifying the Zupo in Zupogoulacoca with 
Tyre (nx); in Mk 10% dwofaddv is misread as 
dwokaBuy ; in Lk 4” its rendering presupposes Gore 
xataxpepdoa adréy instead of ore xaraxpnuvica 
avrév.* To these we should probably add Mt 5‘, 
Lk 2%, where Aphraates renders wapaxA70hoovras 
and wapdxAnos according to the ordinary meaning 
of the verb, viz. to pray. er ergy as we know, 
made use of the separated pels, and has prob- 
ably done so in oe case; for Tatian, who 
was well acquain with Greek, would hardly 
have fallen into such an error. Ss, it is true, 
translates rapdx\nois correctly in Lk 6™, but makes 
a similar misrendering in Lk 2*; possibly, as 
Hjelt suggeste, Ss does not represent the original 
ee the Old Syriac either in Lk 6™ or in 

t 5*. 

But, a from these omissions and mistransla- 
tions, which clearly attest the independence, and 
therefore the priority, of Ss, a comparison of 
the two texts shows no less clearly ‘in those 
cases in which they differ from one another, the 
former, as a rule, p ieapetar a form of text which 
appears to be the older and more original’ (Hjelt, 
p- 155), while in many cases the rendering of T 
seems to be directly based on that of Ss, or of one 
similar to it. Space forbids a complete discussion 
of all the divergences of the two texts, but the 
following instance will afford sufficient illustration 
of this statement. 

We have already seen from a comparison of the 
texts of Ss and Sc in Mt 1** that the former gives 
a plain unbiassed rendering of the e, which 
is in marked contrast to that of Sc. But the 

* Tatian a tly inferred that our Lord was actually cast 


over the » but was miraculou preserved from harm 
{Moesinger, pp. 180 f., 212; Hamlyn an, 
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variants of Sc in this passage reflect, to a large 
extent, that desire to emphasize the viryinity of 
our Lord’s mother, which is even more apparent in 
the ee in the rendering (v.*) anze 
guam data est viro tor xply 4 owedOeciv, the omission 
of atrfs, v.%; the rendering in sanctitate halitabat 
cum ea for ovx éylywoxev, v.*, and the transposition 
of v.~ and *>, Possibly the clearest indication of 
the priority of Ss to T is given by v.?9, in which the 
rendering of T and (Sc) obviously presu poses that 
of Ss. Other passages which point to T’s immedi- 
ate dependence on Ss, or on a text similar to it, 
are Mt 107 14”, Lk 1, Jn 3%> ®, In Mt 107 Ss 


renders civitatem by (9;2; while in Lk 10", which 
is here combined with the Matthew passage, the more 
usual (4.4 roO is found. This difference of render- 


ing, however, is preserved by T, who uses the 
latter word for civitatem in the introductory sen- 
tence which he has incorporated from Lk 10, but 


renders the ré\eas of Mat. by lo;2. In Mt 14** he 
translates éxéxracevy by two synonyms, the one 
(2.002) being taken from Matthew, and the other 


(ua .2) from the parallel Mk 6°. The dependence 
of T is no less clear in Lk 14, where Ss renders é:6re 
elonxotaOn 4 Sénols cov quite freely by ‘ For, behold, 
God has hearkened to the voice of thy prayer’ ; for, 
though he has restored the passive construction of 
the Greek, he has also retained the addition of Ss in 
the form ‘ exaudita est deprecatio tua ante Deum,’ 
Jn 3*¢- offers a number of interesting Syriac vari- 
ants ;* but of these the rendering of T (ov yap é« 
pérpov Sldwor [rd wreipa 6 warhp)t Tw ulp atroi dyar¢g 
5¢ airév) seems to be based on that of Ss (od yap 
éx pérpov dldwow 6 Geds 6 xarhp, dyarg de Tov vidy 
atrot), the order of which he has slightly varied. 
Other passages in which Ss has preserved the 
more original reading are: Mt 4° (for SdAe ceavrév 
xdérw), 5% (the order of the second and third 
Beatitudes), 10° (for xpds 7a wpéfara ra drodwXéra 
tov olxod ‘IopayA), 16% 17% (for da rhy drioriap 
tucv), 18% 212-31 (Ss here presents a ‘ Western’ 
text), Mk 74 9%, Lk 2" (the rendering of evdoxla), 
6 173! (évrds bundy), Jn 2! (omission of robroy after 
roy vady), 4!9 (omission of 4 yur), O * 11+ * (omis- 
sion of xal 4 fu). Rees 

In consideration of these facts we are justified 
in ignoring a large number of those passages 
which were formerly brought forward by Zahn{ 
in support of his theory of the priority of T 
to Ss. For, though the majority of these attest 
the close affinity of the two texts, they do not 
of themselves furnish any evidence as to the 
origin of this affinity, #.e. as to the priority of 
T or Ss. Zahn’s view, however, finds its main 
support in those traces of harmonistic Drea 
which he discovered in 8s, which he natural 
ascribed to the influence of T. Briefly, Zahns 
theory was as follows: Ss and Sc are un- 
doubtedly closely related, and may be described 
as two recensions of a single version. Their 
variations, in which Sc, as a rule, agrees with the 
Peshitta, are for the most part of a grammatical, 
lexical, and stylistic character; in others the 
agreement of Sc and P against Ss can be explained 
only by the supposition that the free, or less 
accurate, translation of Ss was altered in Sc and 
P, and brought into closer conformity with the 
Greek text. But Sc has also been shown to have 
much in common with T: hence it was natural to 
expect that Ss and T should be closely allied. The 
conclusion arrived at by Zahn, after an examina- 


* See Burkitt, S. Ephraem’s Quotations from the Gospel, p 
§0f.; Zabn, Forsch. i. p. 129. 

+ So Aphraates, 123; Moesinger, 105, omits these words. 

t Theol. Litthl. 1895, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
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tion of the text of Ss, was that the latter was even 
more closely allied to T than Sc. The instances 
cited by Zahn in proof of his contention for the 
a of T have been carefully examined by 
jelt,” who has shown that in the majority of 
cases the alleged dependence of Ss on T rests on 
insufficient evidence. A few traces of harmoniza- 
tion, it is true, are to be found in Ss, but these are 
probably to be ascribed to later interpolation. 

Our examination, therefore, of the relation of 
the Diatessaron to the two codices of the Old 
Syriac version leads to the following conclusions 
as to the history of Tatian’s Harmony. The two 
texts are closely related to each other, but a com- 
paren of the two shows clearly that the Old 
Syriac is the earlier version : hence the latter must 
have been in existence before A.D. 172. At this 
date Tatian compiled his Diatessaron, or Harmony 
of the four Gospels, in Syriac from the older 
version, which it quickly superseded, revising it 
with the help of a ‘Western’ copy of the Greek 
text, and introducing a number of arbitrary 
changes in accordance with his theological views. 
Down to the end of the 4th cent. the Diatessaron 
was universally accepted by the Syriac Church, 
the extent of ite influence being reflected in the 
later recension of the Old Syriac version repre- 
sented by Sc. In a.p. 411 the Old Syriac version 
was revised, in conformity with the current Greek 
text, under the auspices of Rabbiala, who forcibly 
removed the Diatessaron fron- church use in order 
to make room for his new version, viz. the Peshitta. 
As the result of Rabbila’s action, the Diatessaron 
practically disappeared from the knowledge of 
the Syrian Church, the references to it in later 
writers being mainly connected with the better 
kuown commentary of St. Ephraem. All interest, 
however, in Tatian’s work did not cease with its 
banishment as a service-book, for about the bevin- 
ning of the 6th cent. it was translated, or rather 
transferred, into Latin byan unknown author. This 
translation, as preserved by Victor of Capua in 
the Codex Fuldensis, probably formed the basis 
of the German version made c. 820-830 A.D., and 
this again was utilized by the author of the Old 
Saxon poem known as Heliand. The last stage of 
the history of the Diatessaron was not reached until 
the llth cent., when it was once niore rescued 
from obscurity, this time in the form of an Arabic 
translation. 
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JOSEPHUS.— 
i. Life. 
fi. Works. 


1. The Jewish War. Sources and contents. 
2. The Antiquities. Contents and sources. Oharacter 
of Josephus as a historian. 
4. The contra Apionem. 
; Projected works. Works attributed to Josephus. 
fii, The Bible of Josephus, and his treatment of the Biblical 
narrative. 
1. Text. 
2. Canon of OT. 
8 Additions to Biblical narrative, mainly derived from 
Rabbinic tradition. 
4. Omissions from apologetic motives. 
5. Rationalistic explanations of the miraculous. 
6. Prophecies in the OT. 
iv. Relation of Josephus to Philo and Alexandrian Judaism. 
ie Ahan clleget witness of Josephus to Christ. 
vii. Editions and Translations. 
: Literature. 

i. LrFz.—Josephus, son of Matthias the priest, 
as he would be described by his countrymen,—or 
Flavius Josephus, to give him the name which he 
edontee out of gratitude for the benefits conferred 
on him by the Flavian emperors, — was born in 
the first year of the emperor Caligula, A.D. 37 or 
38 (Vita, 5;* cf. Ant. XX. 267, where he identifies 
the thirteenth year of Domitian’s reign with the 
fifty-sixth of his own life). He was of priestly 
descent, his father’s line having been one of the 
noblest families, as he tells us, in the first of 
the twenty-four priestly courses; while on his 
mother’s side he was connected with the royal 
Hasmonzan house (Vita, 2). So precocious was 
he in his studies, that at the age of fourteen, 
if we may believe him, his advice on questions 
concerning the Law was sought by the chief 
priests and principal citizens of Jerusalem. At 
the age of sixteen he determined to make trial 
of the three sects of his nation,—Pharisees, Sad- 
ducees, and Essenes,—and finally spent three years 
in the desert with one Banus, a hermit, who 
appears to have carried the ascetic practices of the 
last-named sect to an extreme. e returned to 
Jerusalem in his nineteenth year, and from that 
time adhered to the Pharisaic party, whose doc- 
trines have left their mark on many of his pages. 
At the age of twenty-six, about the year A.D. 63, 
he went to Rome to plead the cause of certain 
priests who had been imprisoned by Felix and 
sent to Italy to be tried by the emperor. On this 
voyage, Josephus, like St. Paul a few years earlier, 
suffered shipwreck, but was pee up with some 
of his companions by a ship of Cyrene and brought 
safely to Puteoli. There he fell in with Aliturus, 
a Jewish actor in favour at court. Through the 
influence of this man with Poppwa, the shameless 
mistress and afterwards wife of Nero, who oo- 
quetted with Judaism [Josephus’ remark, deoveBihs 
yap hv, Ant. XX. 195, implies that she was a prose- 
lyte], he obtained the release of the priests, and 
returned to Palestine laden with presents. The 

*For the sake of brevity we have used the sections into 


which Niese has divided the text. These are also given in 
brackets in the other principal critical edition—that of Nader. 
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visit of Josephus to Rome nearly synchronizes 
with the period of St. Paul’s imprisonment in that 
city ; but the earlier dates now generally assigned 
to the latter portion of the Apostle’s fife * tases 
us to the conclusion that he Mad already been 
liberated, and that his liberation cannot have been 
in any way connected, as Edersheim conjectured, 
with the mission of Josephus. Whether or no the 
Jewish priest became acquainted at this time with 
the life and work of the Apostle it is impossible 
to say: he has at all events maintained the same 
silence with regard to him with which he passes 
over all that concerns the history of the early 
Christian Church. 

His brief visit to Italy seems to have impressed 
Josephus with a sense of the invincible power of 
Rome; and on his return to Judea, where he 
found his countrymen ready for revolt, and every- 
thing pointing towards the immediate outbreak of 
war, he at first tried to pacify the war party, but 
in vain (Vita, 17). After the defeat of Costius 
Gallus, the governor of Syria, in the defiles near 
Beth-horon, towards the end of A.D. 66, he realized 
that the irrevocable step had been taken. Josephus, 
then barely thirty years old, was appointed to the 
important post of the command of ilee (BJ 11. 
568; Vita, 28). Apparently, his connexion with 
the priestly y obtained for him this office, as, 
in spite of his frequent assertions of his skill and 
strategy, he does not seem to have possessed man 
of the qualities n to a successful general. 
He found Galilee in a divided state: Sepphoris 
and Gamala were disposed to favour the Romans, 
Tiberias and Gischala were unwilling to submit 
to the commands of the newly-sent general. His 
first steps were to fortify the principal places, to 
reform the army after the man model by 
appointing a number of subordinate officers (BU 
II. 577), and to appoint a council consisting of 
seventy of the principal Galilzans, who were to 
try cases, and would at the same time be hos 
for the sapped of the district (Vita, 79). But hi 
efforts to enforce discipline and to secure the 
allegiance of the Galileeans were unavailing. He 
found many opponents, the most formidable being 
John of Gischala, who afterwards played so im. 
portant a part in the siege of Jecumslein ; and the 
spring of A.D. 67 was aay aig in civil war and 
in avoiding plots against his life. He was sus- 

cted, perhaps not without justice, of harbouring 

esigns of betraying the country to Rome. At 
length John sent to the capital, scousing Josephus 
of setting himself up as a tyrant, and prevailed 
on the high priest Ananus and the principal men 
of the city to recall him from the command (BJ 
Il. 627; Vita, 189). An embassy under the com- 
mand of four leading men was accordingly sent 
to supersede Josephus. He, however, refused to 
accept the order, and succeeded in obtaining letters 
from Jerusalem by which he was reinstated (Vita, 
309). Meanwhile Vespasian, who had been com- 
missioned by Nero to conduct the war, was ad- 
vancing from Antioch upon Galilee. Gadara was 
quickly taken, and Josephus, who at the first 
onset was half inclined to surrender, and wrote 
to Jerusalem for instructions on the subject (BJ 
Ill. 137), at length threw himself into Jotapata, 
and resolved to stand a siege. 

Of this siege Josephus has given us a detailed 
acvount in the third k of the Jewish War, with 
much encomium apn his own skill, although he 
does not conceal the fact that at one period he 
meditated quitting his post and saving himself by 
flight. At ength a deserter betrayed the fact to 
the Romans t the sentinels could no longer 
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keep awake through the night, and advised them 
to make an attack in the early morning. This 
advice was acted on, and the place was taken after 
@ siege of forty-seven days, on the Ist of the 
month Panemos (July A.D. 67). Josephus with 
forty others concealed himself in an underground 
cavern, where he was discovered by the Romans. 
He was ready to surrender hi , but was pre- 
vented by his comrades, who insisted on his sharing 
their fate, and dying either by their hands or his 
own. Josephus, by some stratagem, prevailed cn 
them to draw lots as to the order in which they 
should put each other to death, and ed 
(‘whether we must attribute it to chance or to 
Divine Providence’ are his words] to be reserved 
till the last with another, whom without diflicult 
he persuaded to seek liberty along with himself. 
Being ha hdey ig before Vexpasian, he as & 
prophet, and foretold the elevation of the general 
aaa his son Titus to the empire, and was kept 
& prisoner, although treated with consideration. 
The prophecy of Josephus has been repeated by 
Roman historians—Suetonius (Vesp. 5) and Dio 
Cassius (Ixvi. 1). Rabbinical tradition ascribes a 
similar prophecy with reference to Titus to Rabbi 
Jochanan ben Saccai, and both emperors are said 
to have been informed of the destiny awaiting 
them by heathen oracles (Tac. Hist. ii. 78, the 
riest Basilides at Mount Carmel to Vespasian ; 
uetonius, Vesp. 5, Titus, 5). Both Tacitus an 
Suetonius tell us that there was a widespread 
belief that at that time men coming from the 
East would become masters of the world (Tac. 
Hist. v. 13; Suet. Vesp. 4). Josephus could not 
but be aware of this belief, and might with no 
great shrewdness be able to read the signs of the 
times in the growing dissatisfaction with Nero’s 
rule, which came to a climax in the following 


ear. 

‘ By the end of a.D. 67 the whole of Northern 
Palestine was in the hands of the Romans. Only 
Jerusalem, where a bloody civil war was raging, 
remained to be taken. But its capture was delayed 
by the events of A.D. 68, which drew the attention 
oF the generals to the West. News came first of 
the death of Nero, which took place in June, and 
then, in rapid succession, of the accession of Galba, 
Otho, and Vitellius. In July A.D. 69 Vespasian’s 
legions took the law into their own hands, and 
proclaimed him emperor. One of his first acts as 
emperor was to liberate Josephus, whose prophecy 
hed now come true; his chains, so the historian 
tells us, were, at Titus’ suggestion, not merely 
loosed, but struck off, to indicate that he had been 
unjustly kept in bonds (BJ Iv. 622). He now 
accompanied the emperor to Alexandria, and from 
there was sent back with Titus to take part in the 
siege of Jerusalem (Vita, 416). It is not the place 
here to describe the course of that memorable 
siege, which the historian has narrated in the fifth 
and sixth books of the Jewish War. The services 
of Josephus as interpreter and intercessor were 
more than once requisitioned by Titus (BJ V. 361, 
VI. 96); on one occasion he was hit by a stone, 
and barely escaped capture and death at the hands 
of his countrymen (BJ Vv. 541). He was, he tells 
us, at this time between two fires; for, while 
bitterly hated by the Jews, he was suspected h 

the Romans of treachery whenever they met wit 

a reverse (Vita, 416). After the capture of the 
city and the destruction of the temple he was 
offered by Titus the choice of what he would from 
the ruins, but was content with requesting a cop 

of the Scriptures and the life of his brother an 

fifty friends, Subsequently he obtained the release 
of about a hundred and ninety of his friends, and 
was granted an estate outside Jerusalem (Vita 
422). He sailed with Titus to Rome, and witnessed 
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the gorgeous triumphal procession of the two 
emperors, of which he has left us a description 
(BJ vu. 123 ff.). And now the erstwhile Jewish 
priest and patriot settled down to a life of ease as 
a iittérateur. He was given a ents by Ves- 
asian in the house which the latter had occupied 
fore he became emperor, and honoured with the 
Roman oe and a pension (Vtéa, 423): he 
was thus among the first to be placed on the ‘civil 
list’ which was instituted by that emperor (Suet. 
Vesp. 18: ‘Primus e fisco Latinis Grecisque 
rhetoribus annua centena constituit’), He was 
also awarded a further grant of land in Judea. 
But the hatred of his countrymen still pursued 
him, and his security was from time to time 
endangered by their accusations. He mentions 
one Jonathan in particular, the leader of a Jewish 
revolt in Cyrene, who accused him of conplicity 
in his designs; Vespasian, however, befriended 
Josephus, and had Jonathan put to death (BJ VII. 
437; Vita, 424). Under Titus and Domitian he 
continued to receive the same honourable treat- 
ment ; the latter emperor exempted his estate in 
Judea from taxation. We know nothing as to 
the date of his death, except that he must have 
lived into the 2nd cent., since he wrote the Life 
after the death of A ip a I. (Vita, 359), who 
died in the third year of Trajan’s reign, A.D. 100 
(Photius, Bibliotheca, Cod. 33). 

The accuracy of the statement of Photius has, however, been 
called in question, and Niese (Hist. Zeitschrift, Bd. Ixxvi. 
193 ff.), identifying rep perp the patron of the historian, 
with the freedman of Nero, has conjectured that Josephus was 


involved in the ruin of his patron (Suet. Dom. 14), falling a 
victim to the suspicions of Domitian about a.p. 96. 


Eusebius tells us that Josephus was honoured 
with a statue at Rome, and that his works were 
placed in the public library (HE iii. 9). He was 
married at least four times (BJ V. 419; Vita, 414, 
415, 427): for his family connexions, see Schiirer, 
GJV* i. 77 (AJP 1 i. 81). 

ii. WORKS.—In the leisure which he enjoyed at 
Rome, Josephus com the four works which, 
owing, no doubt, to the high esteem in which they 
were held by early Christian writers, have come 
down to us entire, namely, the Jewish War, the 
Antiquities, the Lyfe, and the treatise Against 
Apion ; nor is there sufficient ground for believing 
that he wrote any others. 

1. The Jewish War.—This is the oldest of 
Josephus’ works, having been written during the 
latter half of the reign of Vespasian (A.D. 69-79). 
That it was written late in this reign is shown 
by the fact that it had been preceded by other 
accounts of the war (BJ, ad wmit.), and also by the 
mention of the completion of the building of the 
temple of Pax (BJ VII. 158), which, according to 
Dio Cassius (Ixvi. 15), was dedicated in A.D. 75. 
It was composed, in the first place, in the writer’s 
native tongue, that is to say Aramaic, for the 
benefit of the Semitic 1 as ey of inland Syria (rots 
yw BapBdpous, BJ 1. 3), and was afterwards ren- 
dered into Greek for the use of readers throughout 
the Roman empire. The original writing has not 
been preserved; probably it was a much shorter 
work than the Greek, and did not contain the two 
introductory books and the closing book of the 
BJ. For the translation, which shows no traces 
of its Aramaic parentage, and must have been 
practically a new work, Josephus employed certain 
collaborateurs (xpnodperés rise xpds Thy “EdAnvlda. 
gurhy ouwvepyois, c. Ap. i. 50). pies were pre- 
sented to Vespasian and Titus, and to many 
Romans who had taken in the war, and sold 
to Herod Agrippa 1. and other learned men among 
his countrymen, all of whom, Josephus asserts, 
attested the accuracy of his work (c. Ap. i. 51f.). 
Titus himself affixed his imprimatur, and Agrippa 
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wrote as many as sixty-two letters in its support 
(Vita, 363 ff). From two of these, which are 
quoted, it appears that the work was issued in 
parte, for Agrippa asks for the rest to be sent to 

im, while he offers to supplement the information 
of the writer at their next meeting (20.). 

This is undoubtedly a careful piece of work. 
The writer held the important post of commande. 
of the forces in Galilee at the opening of the war, 
and throughout the siege of Jerusalem was in 
attendance in the Roman army. A great part of 
his account of the war must have been written 
from notes made during the events which he de- 
scribes; though he must also, especially in the 
opening bouks, have had access to literary material 

e realized the magnitude and importance of the 
crisis [his exordium appears to be in imitation of 
the opening sentences of Thucydides with regard 
to the Peloponnesian War], and shows a high 
degree of literary skill in his dramatic presenta- 
tion of the narrative. His chief defects may be 
said to be a tendency to exaggeration, especially 
in the matter of numbers,* ard the bias which he 
shows, writing as he does under Imperial super- 
vision, in extolling the achievements and tlie 
clemency of the Roman generals. Thus his ac. 
count of the desire of Titus to spare the temple 
(BJ vI. 124, 236 ff.) runs counter to that of Sulpicius 
Severus, probably derived from Tacitus, accord- 
ing to which the general gave his sanction to 
its destruction [‘ At contra alii et Titus ipse ever- 
tendum in primis templum censebant,’ Chron. ii. 
30). His ee of the Zealots as the only 
persons to blame for the obstinacy with which the 
siege was prolonged and the miseries endured, is 
probably an exaggeration, due to his personal 
antagonism to his old enemy in Galilee, John of 
Gischala. The rhetorical speeches which are put 
into the mouths of the principal actors, here and 
in the Antiquities, are a device which he shares 
in common with most ancient historians. 

Contents.—Book I. gives a rapid sketch of Jewish 
history from the capture of Jerusalem by Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes to the death of Herod. Book 11. 
carries on the history from the accession of Arclie- 
laus to the defeat of Cestius Gallus near Beth- 
horon, and the Jewish preparations for the war. 

ook 111. describes the coming of Vespasian and 
Titus, the siege of Jotapata, and the war in Galilee. 
Book Iv. contains the final scenes of the Galilean 
campaign, the factions in Jerusalem, and the ad- 
vance of Vespasian upon the city, from which he 
is called away to Rome on being elected emperor 
by his army. Book v. contains a description 
tr) 


the city and the temple, the investment by 
Titus, and the capture of the first and second 
walls, Book VI. describes the horrors of the 


famine and the taking of the castle of Antonia, 
which is rapidly followed by the burning of the 
temple and the capture and destruction of the 
city. Book VII. narrates the return of Titus to 
Rome, the triumph of the generals, and the 
capture of Macherus and M a, the last strong- 
holds of the most obstinate Jewish belligerents. 
Sources.—The summary in Books I. and Il. of 
the events from Judas Maccabzeus to the outbreak 
of the war seems to be extracted from some Uni- 
versal History, which contained occasional refer- 
ence to Jewish history. It is most probable that 
this source was the great work of Nicolaus of 
Damascus. <A comparison of this part of the 
work with the corresponding portion of the Anti- 
quities, where the description 1s far more detailed, 
although there is occasionally verbatim agreement 


* Tacitus (Hist. v. 18) gives the total number of the besi 
as 600,000. According to Jos. (BJ v. 569) that was the number 
of the dead among the poorer classes alone, whose bodies were 
thrown out at the gates. 
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ing the two works, forms an interesting 
y: 

2. The Antiquities.—In this comprehensive work 
Josephus undertook to give a history of his nation 
from the creation of the world to the outbreak of 
the Jewish War. He tells us that he had such a 
work in mind when engaged on his earlier history, 
of the labour which it cost him, and how, after 
many misgivings and interruptions, it was only 
through the encouragement of his patron Epaphro- 
ditus that he was instigated to complete it (Anz. 1 
6ff.). This Epaphroditus, to whom he dedicated 
not only the Antiqusties but also the Life and the 
contra Apionem, has often been identified with the 
freedman and secretary of Nero; but as the latter 
was daa to death by Domitian (Suet. Dom. 14), 
and the Life at all eventa was written after the 
death of that emperor, this view is untenable. 
Schiirer considers that the patron of Josephus 
should rather be identified with the grammarian 
of the name who, wcibnatcgg fhe Suidas, lived in 
Rome under the emperors from Nero to Nerva, 
and collected a large library; the name, however, 
was not an uncommon one. The opus magnum 
was at length completed in the thirteenth year of 
Domitian and in the fifty-sixth of the life of the 
historian (A.D. 93-94, Ant. xX. 267). The division 
into twenty books was the writer's own (1.), and 
in that arrangement as well as in the title ("Iovdaixy 
"Apxatod\oyla) he seems to have taken for his model 
the great historical work of Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, entitled ‘Pwpaixh ’Apyasodoyla. 

Contents.—In Books 1.-x. the narrative closely 
follows the Biblical account down, to the Baby- 
lonian captivity. Book XL embraces the period 
from the return under to Alexander the 
Great: XII. continues the narrative from the time 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus (B.c. 280) to the death 
of Judas Maccabeeus (B.C. 161): XIII. gives the 
history of the Hasmonsan house to the death 
of Alexandra (B.C. 67): XIV. the history of the 
brothers Aristobulus 1. and Hyrcanus, the coming 
of Pompey, and the accession of Herod to the 
throne of Judma (B.C. 37): XV., XVI, and the 
first half of Xvi. describe Herod’s reign (B.C. 
37-4): the rest of xvi. the reign of Archelaus 
(B.C. 4 to 6 A.D.): XVIII. contains a collection of 
notices with regard to Quirinius, Pilate, Tiberius, 
Herod Agrippa I., and the disturbances caused 
by the order of Gaius to erect his statue in the 
temple: the greater part of XIX. is occupied with 
the events leading up to the assassination of Gaius 
and the accession of Claudius (A.D. 41): the re- 
mainder of XIX. and XX. give a summary history 
of events to the outbreak of the Jewish War in 
A.D. 66. 

Sources.—For the first ten books the principal 
source was the LXX text of the Bible, with occa- 
sional recourse to the Hebrew. This was vg eed 
mented by various legends, derived in part from 
Rabbinic tradition: for these and for the general 
treatment of the Biblical narrative the reader is 
referred to the next section of this article. But 
the Biblical narrative was further Ly ped by 
quotations from secular historians and documents 
other than Biblical. Allusion is made to Berosus 
(I. 93, 107, 158, x. 20, 34, 219), Nicolaus of Damas- 
cus (I, 94 with other writers, 108 with others, 159 
with others, vil. 101), the Sibylline Oracles (I. 
118), Alexander Polyhistor (I. 240), for the annals 
of Tyre to Menander (VIII. 144, 324, IX. 283) and 
Dius (VIII. 147) and the original Tyrian archives 
(VIII, 55), also to Herodotus (vill. 157, 253, 260, 
X. 20), Megasthenes, Diocles, and Philostratus (x. 
227 f.). In the case of the lists of authorities cited 
in I, 94, 107 f., 158 f. (cf. the list in c. Ap. ii. 84) 
it should be noted that Nicolaus is quoted last, and 
it is probable that the other uames are simply 
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taken over from that author, of whom Josephus 
made considerable use in writing his Antiqurties. 
It is thus not necessary to assume a first-hand 
acquaintance with all the authors mentioned: a 

rade of Greek authorities tended to impress the 
xreek readers for whom the history was written. 
Freudenthal (Hellensstiche Studien, ‘ Alexander 
Polyhistor,’ 1875) has shown that Josephus was 
also acquainted with the Hellenistic versions of 
the Biblical narrative made in the 2nd cent. B.C. 
by Demetrius and Artapanus; but his knowledge 
of these was probably indirect, being derived from 
ae extracts made olyhistor or 
others, 


The account of the return from the Captivity is 
taken from the Greek 1 Esdras, a slight use being 
made of the canonical Books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. This is followed by the story of Esther, 
also taken from the LXX, with the additions 
peculiar to that version. 

The determination of the sources used for the 
post-Biblical period is a more difficult matter, and 
in recent times has given rise to considerable dis- 
cussion. For the next two and a half centuries 
of Jewish history Josephus has little or no infor- 
mation; the interval from Nehemiah to Antiochus 
Epipaepes (B.C. 175) is bridged over by some legends 
with regard to Alexander (end of Book XL), a 
long extract from the Letter of Aristeas, and a 
story of the mission of Joseph, the nephew of Onias 
the high priest, to Ptolemy Euergetes (Book XI). 
The account of the persecution of the Jews by 
Antiochus Epiphanes and the history of the Mac- 
cabees to the death of Jonathan (B.C. 175-143), is 
taken from the First Book of Maccabees. There 
can be no doubt that Josephus used the Greek 
version of that book, and not, as has been main- 
tained, the lost Hebrew original; but the almost 
complete neglect of the last chapters of that book 
raises a doubt whether they were contained in 
Josephus’ copy. Some use has been made of ue: 
bius, who is quoted in XU. 135 and 358. For 
later history of the Hasmonzan houses after the 
point where the narrative of Polybius ended (B.C. 
146), Josephus appears to have been without an 
special Jewish authorities, and to have derived his 
information from the sections dealing with the 
Jews in Universal Histories by Greek writers. 
His principal sources at this point were the lost 
history of Strabo and the voluminous work (ex- 
tending to 144 books) of Nicolaus of Damascus, 
the friend of Herod the Great. From Books xml. 
to XVI. of the Antiquities references to these two 
writers are uent. Nicolaus is quoted in XIL 
127, XI. 250, 347, xIv. 9, 68, 104, XVI. 183 ff. ; 
Strabo in xIII. 286, 319 (344 Timagenes, prob- 
ably from Strabo, cf. 319), 347, XIV. 35, 68, 1 
111, 114ff., 138, xv. 10.° It has, however, been 
maintained by some recent critics that these two 
authors have not been used except in the above- 
named passages, and that the narrative is mainly 
based on some authority who remains nameless. 
Niese (Hermes, xi. [1876] pp. 466-488) has pointed 
out that some of the quotations from Strabo are 
inserted out of place in the history (XIv. 35, 
138f.): emphasis is also laid on the «al with 
which the quotations from historians are intro- 
duced, as though they were merely intended to cor- 
roborate an account derived from other sources. 
These arguments have, however, been sufliciently 
answered by Schiirer. He has traced the use of 
Strabo even where he is not named. The mis- 

lacing of some of the Strabo extracts is explained 
by the fact that Nicolaus was at those points the 
main authority. Traces of the style of Nicolaus, 
as seen in the extant fragments of his work, may 

* Livy is ouce naméd (xiv. 68), but it is mot likely that 
Josephus made any use of his history. 


Alexander 
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also be found, in the opinion of this writer, in this 
portion of the Antiquities. 

There remains one argument to be considered 
which has been adduced in favour of this theory 
of an anonymous source. Destinon (Die Quellen 
des F. Josephus, 1882) was the first to call special 
attention to the use of the phrase xadus de5nAwxapey 
(xa0ws ded}Awrar) in several instances where the 
references cannct be verified in the extant works 
of Josephus. 


The phrase is employed at the end | has simply 
of sections dealing with the history of the Seleucid , in view o 
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in BJ and Ant., and it looks as if the common 
source at this point had some such phrase as xadws 
év Gras SednAdxapnev, which Josephus has retained 
with various slight modifications. On the other 
hand, it might be said that he did contemplate a 
work on Eastern rave which still remained un- 
written in A.D. 93 (the date of Ané.); that he had 
his own earlier work before him as well as the 
common source when writing Ant.; and that he 
repeated himself, altering the phrase 
his failure to carry out the projected 


dynasty, or, more generally, with the affairs of , Syrian history. But the former explanation ap- 
Syria and Parthia, where the writer reverts to /| pears to be the simpler of the two. 


Jewish history proper. Since there is no trace 
of any separate work on Syrian history by Jose- 


The following general observations may be made 
with regard to the phenomena. (a) The explana- 


phus, Destinon maintained that these references tion that naturally suggests itself is that Josephus 


were taken over bodily by him from his source. 
Further, as the phrase forms a link between the 
non-Jewish and the Jewish portions, the anonymous 
writer, from whom Josephus copied it, must, it is 
urged, have already combined Jewish and heathen 
materials, Josephus, according to Destinon, in 
this part of his work, found his history already 
made for him, and his only task was to insert 
occasional references to other historians such as 
Straboand Nicolaus. The Syrian sections with the 
phrase in question are interspersed throughout the 
part which is based on 1 Maccabees ; and Josephus, 
it is alleged, did not use that book at first hand, 
but found it incorporated in the anonymous work. 
This theory, which at first sight appears highl 
umprobable, cannot be lightly dismissed. Suc 
careless copying of authorities is not without 
parallels in ancient history; and the explanation 
of these references forms an interesting problem 
on which the last word has not yet been said. 
The facts are as follows :—(1) The first instance of 
the phrase occurs in Ané, VII. 393, xadws xal é 
GAdos dedqAWxaney [Hyrcanus opens David’s tomb 
and bribes Antiochus Eusebes with the treasures 
concealed there]. ‘This might be a reference to 
the parallel account in BJ L. 61; but references in 
Ant. to BJ are usually more precise (Ané. XIII. 
73, 173, XVIT1. 11), and the allusion to one of the 
Seleucids is to be noted. (2) In Ant. XI. 305, xaduws 
év GdAos Sed#rAwrac [Philip and Alexander], the 
reference may be, as elsewhere where the passive 
is used, to Greek historians generally. (3) In 
Books XII. and XIII. the personal dedy\uxauer and 
the impersonal ded}A\wrac are used interchangeably 
with some variation of readings in the MSS, and 
the reference is usually to the Seleucids (XII. 244, 
39, XIII. 36, 61, 108, 119, 186, 253, 271, 347, 371, 
372). (4) In Book XIv. the impersonal 3ed4Awra is 
always used, and in two instances the phrase be- 
comes ‘as has been shown by others’ (XIV. 122 vz’ 
d\Awy, 301 rap’ ddA). ‘The last instance, also with 
de54Awrat, is XVII. 54 [the death of Germanicus in 
A.D. 19]. The reference in these cases is nearly 
always to Parthian affairs, and, but for the use 
of the personal dedn\wxaxey in Book XIII, there 
would be no question that Josephus is here direct- 
ins his readers for fuller information to Greek 
historians at large. (5) A comparison between 
BJ and Ant. in the following cases is specially 
interesting :— 


BJ 1. 179 [death of Ant. XIV. 119 [the 
Crassus] wept dy od viy same] ws «cal éy dddous 
Kavpos Né-yeu. ded7)Awrat. 

BJ 1. 182 [Parthian Ant. XIV. 122 [the 


war of Cassius] wepl dy same] ds xal in’ addwv 
év érépots épotpey, 5e54Awrat. 


In the earlier work a promise is made of a further 

description ‘elsewhere’: in the latter work the 

reader is referred to other writers. There can be 

no doubt that Josephus used the same authority 

or authorities when writing the parallel portions 
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wrote a work on the Seleucids and Syrian history. 
The only external evidence in favour of this is a 
rather vague statement in Jerome (Com. on Is 11, 
ad init.: ‘intelligant me non omnium probare 
fidem . .. sed ad distinctionem Josephi Por- 
phyriique dixisse, qui de hac questione plurima 
disputarunt’), which implies that Josephus had 
written on the seventy weeks of Danicl. Such a 
work would of course have dealt with the Seleucid 
dynasty. But there is no allusion to it elsewhere ; 
and Jerome, who quotes the interpretations of 
numerous writers on the seventy weeks in his 
Com. on Daniel, does not mention it again. 
Josephus himself in Ant. X., where he treats of 
Daniel, is quite silent on the subject, although his 
vanity must have led him to mention such a literary 
undertaking. 

(6) The objections to Destinon’s theory are that 
Josephus is elsewhere generally accurate in the 
matter of references: the formulas of reference 
used in the verifiable references are not unlike 
that used in the unverifiable cases: the tirst 
person, undoubtedly meaning Josephus, is used 
in close proximity to xaOws dedn\dxaper (Ant. XIII. 
347): Josephus does not give the impression of 
being such a careless compiler as this theory would 
require us to assume. (c) If the phrase has been 
borrowed from a source, it is paca with Schiirer, 
to identify this source with Nicolaus, in whose Uni- 
versal History one or more books would P sdeaseren A 
be devoted to the history of the Seleucids, rather 
than, with Destinon, to invent an anonymous 
writer. (d@) If we reject altogether the theory 
that the phrase is taken over from an earlier 
source, we may, with Driiner (Untersuchungen 
uber Josephus, Marburg, 1896), suppose that Jose- 
phus refers to a preliminary work (Vorarbett) to 
the Antiquities, which was never given to the 
world, in which he briefly sketched the ee 
of the Seleucids. Niese (Hist. Zettschrift, 
Ixxvi.) regards the phrase merely as ‘a con- 
venient and euphonious formula fer breaking off 
the narrative’; but this leaves unexplained its 
almost complete limitation to Syrian history. 

For the history of Herod the Great, which 
occupies the greater part of four books (XIV. 158- 
XVII. 192), there can be little doubt that the prin- 
cipal source was Nicolaus of Damascus, from 
whom also, apparently, was derived the much 
briefer account in the BJ. Josephus, however, 
does not accept all his statements without ques- 
tion, and more than once censures him for the 
partiality which he shows to that monarch (XIV. 9, 
XVI. 183tf.). He appears to have had access also 
to some document in which an unfavourable view 
was taken of the king. Mention is once made of 
the ‘Memoirs of king Herod’ (7a drouvtuara ra 
Tod Baoitéws ‘Hpwdov, XV. 174); but it is doubtfnl 
whether Josephus used these at tirst hund. A 
difference in the arrangement of subject-matter 
is to be noted in the two accounts of Herod. In 
BJ the external historv of the reign is first given, 
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ending with an account of Herod’s buildings (to 
rola . or then, as a pendant to the picture of 

e nt prosperity (al fwra:0pa etwpayia), is 
added the tragic stare of the domestic dissension 
In Ant. this division is abandoned, and the events 
follow one another in chronological order. 

After the death of Herod, when we should 
especially value any details which might throw 
light on the Gospel narrative, the history becomes 
meagre, expanding again into greater fulness when 
the reign of Agrippa I. is reached. With regard 
to him, Josephus would be able to obtain full in- 
formation from his son Agrippa II., who had already 
offered his assistance in the composition of the 
BJ (Vita, 366); and for the events leading up to 
the war he could draw on his own recollections. 
The most striking feature in the latter part of the 
Ant. is the disproportionate length at which the 
somewhat irrelevant story of the assassination of 
Gaius and the accession of Claudius is given: it 
occupies the greater part of Book x1x. This must 
be derived from some contemporary source, and is 
of primary importance for the Roman historian. 
Mommsen (who is followed by Schemann) has 
suggested that this source was the history of 
Cluvius Rufus, who was present in the theatre at 
the time when Geias came to his end, and of whom 
a remark is quoted by Josephus (Anté. x1x. 91 f.); 
but we do not know that Cluvius’ work embraced 
oe ee the reign of Nero and the events of 
A.D. OY. 

Throughout his history Josephus is careful to 
note the succession of the high priests ; and at the 
close (XX. 224-251) he gives an enumeration of 
them, from Aaron to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
with some divergences from the earlier notices. 
(Destinon has laid stress on these divergences as 
pointing to the use of different sources). For this 
part of his work he must have had access to the 
priestly records, which, as h- tells us, were kept 
with such strict exactitude (c. Ap. i. 36). 

Of great value for the historian are the decrees, 
mainly concerning exemptions granted to Jews, 
which Josephus uped together at various 
points in the narrative (xilI. 260 ff., xIv. 149ff., 
185-267, 306 ff, xvi. 162-1738). Of their genuine- 
ness there can be no doubt; whence Josephus 
obtained them is doubtful. He refers in two 

es to the archives in the Capitol at Rome 
XIV. 188, 266); but it is improbable that the decrees 
concerning the Jews of Asia Minor were preserved 
there. lese (Hermes, xi. [1876] 466 ff.) has con- 
jectured from Andé. XVI. 48, where Nicolaus, defend- 
ing the Jews of Asia, ap to similar decrees, 
that a collection of them had already been made 
in his Universal History, from which Josephus 
has borrowed them ; Schiirer (GJ V ? i. 86, note) has 
shown, however, that this will not account for all 
the documents quoted by Josephus. 

As to the character of Josephus as a historian, 
very various estimates have been held, from that 
of Jerome, who extolled him as a ‘Grecus Livius’ 
(Ep. 22), to that of some modern critics, who have 
accused him of subjectivity and gross misrepre- 
sentation. The a etic nature of the history is 
evident on the face of it. Its object is to represent 
the maligned Jewish nation in the best light to 
Greek readers. This has occasioned the suppres- 
sion of some of the darker incidents in the Biblical 
story. But, granted this, there remains no very 
serious charge to be laid against the historian. 
His work is, on the whole, a skilful compilation, 
ita value naturally varying with that of the autho- 
rities consulted, while the criticisms upon 
Nicolaus (XIv. 9, 183) show that these were used 
with discrimination. Attractiveness is one main 
object. To this end the narrative is diversified by 
legendary additions culled from all sources. Nor, 
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it must be admitted, does the historian, with a 
view to greater picturesyueness, refrain from add- 
ing minor details of his own invention with regard 
to the strength of contending armies, names of 
localities, and the like (see Driiner, Untersuch. 
tiber Josephus, Marburg, 1896, p. 39 ff.). He, how- 
ever, professes in several passages to have a hivh 
ideal of a historian’s duty (e.g. Ant. XIV. 1 tf, Xx. 
154 ff. ; c. Ap. i. 24th); and, speaking poner 
one must grant that, so far as it is possible to test 
him, he reaches a level of accuracy that gives him 
a high place among the historians of antiquity, 
setting aside those of the very foremost rank, while 
in extent and compreliensiveness he is far in advance 
of any of his predecessors in the same field. 

[For the sources of the Antiquities, see especially 
Bloch, Die Quellen des Flav. Josephus, ips 
1879; Destinon. Die Quellen des F. Josephus, Kiel, 
1882 ; with the reviews of Schiirer in Thcolog. Litera- 
turzeit. 1879, col. 567 ff. ; 1882, col. 388 ff.]. 

3. The so-called Life (Iwonwov Bios) is appended 
in the MSS to the Antiquities, and was certainly 
composed by Josephus as a sequel to that work, 
although it appears to be separated in time from 
the larger work by an interval of at least six or 
seven years. That it was planned as a sequel is 
shown by the promise at the end of the dné. (Xx. 
966) of a brief accuunt as to the author’s family 
and life; by the fact that the Life begins without 
any brent) remarks, being linked on to the Ant. 
by the particle 6¢, and closes with a dedication of 
the whole work of the Antiquities (riv wacay rijs 
dpxaoroyias dvaypagyv) to Epaphroditus, who had 
been named in the exordium of Ant. (Vita, 430; 
Ant. 1. 8); and by the fact that a passage from the 
Life is cited as from the Ant. by Eusebius (HE 
iii, 10). On the other hand, the Antiquities con- 
tains a formal conclusion of its own (XX. 267 f.), 
and was completed in the thirteenth year of 
Domitian (A.D. 93-94, ib.), while the Life implies 
that Agrippa I. was already dead (359f.); and we 
learn from Photius (Bid?., Cod. 33) that his death 
took place in the third year of Trajan (A.D. 100). 
The probability is that the autobiography was an 
afterthought, which was epee to later copies 
of the Antiquities, in which the sentence contain- 
ing the promise of the Life (Ant. XX. 266) was then 
inserted for the first time. The immediate occasion 
for the production of the Life was the ol ‘sana 
of a rival history of the Jewish War by ustus of 
Tiberias, in which the writer accused Josephus of 
being the real cause of the outbreak of the war with 
Rome ( Vita, 340). Justus had written his history 
twenty years before, but, according to Josephus, 
had kept it back until the chief actors in the war 
were dead, when there was nobody to convict him 
of inaccuracy (360). The appearance of Justus’ 
work, with its damaging criticisms, was raat 
endanger the secure position which Josephus 
won for himself at Rome, and the earlier historian 
of the war felt bound to defend himself. The Life, 
then, by no means answers to its name. It is not 
a complete autobiography, but simply an apologetic 
statement as to the actions of Josephus as com- 
mander in Galilee before the outbreak of the war, 
to which have been added a few details as to the 
earlier and later events of his life, by way of pro- 
logue and epiloyne. The defence which Josephus 
makes against Justus is an extremely lame one. 
He has to admit the part which he took in organ- 
izing the forces of the country against Rome, while 
endeavouring to show that he was not in favour 
of the war. It is an ehbaert | one-sided state- 
ment, marked by excessive self-laudation, and the 
brochure must be pronounced to be the least 
satisfactory of the historian’s works. 

4. Against Apion, a work in two books.—The 
title, by which it is ordinarily known, is neither a 
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suitable one, since Apion is not mentioned until 
the second book is reached, nor original. It occurs 
first in Jerome. The older designations, both of 
which may be original, are [epi rijs rév "lovdaiwy 
dpxatérnros (Eus. HE iii. 9) and II,ds rods “EAAnvas 
(Porphyry, de Abdbstin. iv. 11). It was undertaken 
as a reply to criticisms on the Antiquities, and a 
refutation of current attacks upon, and groundless 
prejudices against, the Jewish nation. It gives an 
interesting glimpse of the anti-Semitism of the 
first century. The writer tegins by disproving 
the extreme antiquity claimed for the Greeks, and 
contrasts the discrepancies found in their writings 
with the carefully preserved and unanimous fecoele 
of the Jews. He accounts for the silence of Greek 
writers with regard to Jewish history. He then 
proceeds to quote evidence for the antiquity of his 
nation from Egyptian, Phenician, Chaldwan, and 
Greek sources. He passes next toa refutation of 
the malicnant and often absurd accusations brouglit 
against his country by Manetho, Chzremon, Lysi- 
machus, Apollonius Molo, and, the greatest 
offender of all, Apion. The object of Josephus’ 
most biting satire enjoyed a considerable reputa- 
tion as a grammarian and interpreter of Homer, 
but, from all accounts, he must have been a man 
of inordinate vanity, and a loquacious charlatan ; 
the nickname of ‘cymbalum mundi,’ given him 
by Tiberius, corroborates the impression which we 
derive from Josephus; he is best known as the 
leader of the Alexandrian embassy to Caligula in 
A.D. 38, which brought accusations against the 
Jewish residents in that city, and was opposed by 
the counter-embassy of the Alexandrian Jews, 
headed by Philo. Josephus concludes his work 
with an able and eloquent defence of the Jewish 
lawgiver and his code, and contrasts his conce 
tion of God with the immoral ideas about the pode 
current among the Greeks. The book is, in short, 
an apology for Judaism, carefully planned and 
well worked out. The satire directed inst 
Apion and the rest is pointed and lively, though 
sometimes, as in the allusion to Apion’s death (ii. 
143), it exceeds the bounds of good taste. The 
treatise gives us a higher idea than that we should 
formn from his other works of the writer’s litera 
skill, and of his genuine patriotism and zeal for his 
aden ba religion. A special value attaches to it 
from the numerous quotations from authors whose 
works are lost. It must have been written after 
A.D. 93 (the date of the Antiqusties), but whether 
before or after the Life is uncertain. 

PROJECTED WoRKS.— At the close of the 
Antiquities, Josephus, after promising a_ brief 
autobiography, the Life which Wwe possess, an- 
nounces his intention, God willing, of writing two 
future works: (1) A summ rf the Jewish War 
and the su uent history of his nation down to 
the thirteenth year of Domitian; and (2) a work 
in four books ‘on the opinions held by us Jews 
concerning God and His Being, and concerning the 
Laws, why some actions are permitted to us by 
them and others are forbidden.’* Neither of these 
works has come down to us, and there is no reason 
to suppose that either was carried out. But the 
work ‘On Customs and Causes,’ [epi €0dy xat alridy 
(Ilept €0dr xal vduwy or 4 alriodcyla are other names 
which he suggests for it], appears, from the men- 
tion of the four books, to have been already 
mapped out in his mind, and was possibly begun. 
The project had been formed perhaps even at the 
time when the Jewish War was written (BJ v. 
237), and there are frequent allusions to it in the 
earlier books of the Antiquities. The treatise was 
to contain, ¢.g., an explanation why the first day 


* It is unnecessary to suppose that Josephus contemplated 
re distinct works—one on the Being of God, and one on the 
we 


is spoken of as ‘day one’ (Ant. 1. 29; cf. Philo, 
de Opif. Mundi, 9, 8:4 rhv rod vorrot xécpov pbywow 
povadixhy Exovros picw); the reasons for the dress 
worn by the high priest (B/ v. 237), for the 
practice of circumcision (.4zt. I. 192, 214), for the 
changing of the shewbread every sabbath (Ant 
Ill. 143), for the various sacrifices (Ané. Ill. 257), 
for the distinction between clean and unclean 
meats (Ant. IIL 259); and a general rationale of 
Jewish laws and customs (Ant. Iv. 198). It is to 
be regretted that this project remained, apparently 
unfulfilled. Such a work would probably have 

reserved a considerable amount of valuable tra- 

itional lore, and put beyond a doubt the question 
whether Joselius was acquainted with the writings 
of Philo. At any rate, a comparison between the 
allegorical treatment of Scripture by the two 
writers would have been interestinv. 

WORKS ATTRIBUTED TO JOSEPHUS.—The so- 
called Fourth Book of Maccabees, or epi atroxpdropos 
Aoyopnot, was attributed to Josephus by Eusebius 
(HE iii. 10) and other Patristic writers. This 
rhetorical exercise has some points in common 
with Josephus; but that he was the author of it is 
disproved by the fact that it appears as an anony- 
mous work in many MSS, by differences of style, 
and by the fact that it is based on 2 Maccabees, a 
book of which Joseplius shows no knowledge in 
the Antiquities. The work, Hep? rov ravrés{llepe 
ris Tov wavreds airias, or Ilepl ris rod wayrds ovclas], 
ascribed by Photius (Bz6/., Cod. 48) to Joxephus, is 
of Christian origin, and its author is almost cer- 
tainly Hippy tie On the alleged work of Jose- 
phus on the Seleucid dynasty, see above, p. 465°. 

iii. THE BIBLE OF JOSEPHUS AND HIS TREAT- 
MENT OF THE BIBLICAL NARRATIVE.—1. Tezt.— 
In the Preface to the Antiquities, Josephus professes 
that his account is based directly on the Hebrew 
writings, implying ¢hat he has translated them 
himself for his Greek readers (Ant. I. 5, éx rov 
‘EBpatxar peOnppnveupévhy ypaypdrev; cf. X. 218, 
where his task is declared to be not to explain 
the difficulties of Scripture, but merely peragpdtew 
ras ‘EBpaiwy BiSdous eis thy ‘EANdda yAGrrav), In 
reality this is not the case. The Bible of which he 
has made use throughout his work is, beyond a 
doubt, the collection of Greek translations com- 
monly known as the Septuagint. The language 
of that version is constantly to be traced beneath 
the historian’s paraphrase: passages occur which 
are peculiar to the Greek version, and probably 
never found a place in the Hebrew (¢.g. the vapid 
answer of David to Goliath’s question, ‘Am I a 
dog?’ Ovxl, dd’ 4 xelpw xuvds, 1S 17 (Ant. vi. 
186]; cf. also Ané. Vu. 173 with 28 137, Ant. vu. 
190 with 28 14”, Ant. vir. 17 with 1 K 27 xal 
Gpxicev x.7.d.). The writer's dependence on the 
Septuagint is most clearly seen in the use which 
he makes of 1 Esdras (including the story of the 
three pages, for which there is no Hebrew equiva- 
lent) and of the LXX additions to Esther. There 
can be no doubt that he has also used the Greek 
version of the First Book of Maccabees, not the 
lost Hebrew original. 

As to the type of Greek text which he has fol- 
lowed, Mez (Die Bibel des Josephus, 1895) has made 
a@ special study of the subject for the historical 
books from Joshua to the end of the Books of 
Kings. He has examined the proper names of 
Josephus and the positive statements which deviate 
either from the MT or from the LXX. ‘The con- 
clusions to which he comes are as follows: (1) The 
text of Cod. B is never followed by Josephus where 
there is a diversity of reading. This statement 
is essentially, but not absolutely, correct: for 
instance, the answer of David to Goliath, men- 
tioned above (1S 17), occurs in B but is absent 
from A, the Lucianic text, and the Hebrew 
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(2) In Joshua, Josephus follows the Hebrew closely. 
(3) In the Books of Samuel he diverges from the 
MT and Codd. A and B, and agrees with the 
Lucianic text, whose errors he follows and whose 
language he sometimes misunderstands. (4) In 
Judges, Mez does not arrive at any definite deci- 
sion.” Speaking generally, we may say that the 
LXX text of Josephus agrees most closely with 
the Lucianic text or that contained in Cod. A. 
The present writer tested the text of the Greek 
Bible of Josephus for 1 Esdras, and found that it 
almost invariably sides with the A text i= avainst 
the B text (see vol. i. p. 762f) In 1 Ma cabees, 
where B is wanting, Josephus sides with S as 
ngainst A.t 


Whether, and how far, Josephus used the: 


Hebrew along with the Greek text has not yet, it 
seems, been ascertained with sufticient accuracy. 
There can hardly be a doubt that a man of his 
antecedents and education would be almost as well 
acquainted with Hebrew as with the Aramaic 
spoken in his day; but the indications that he 
made any use of the copy of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures which he rescued from the ruins of Jerusalem 
(Vita, 418) are very slight. Practically, the only 
hint which he gives of a knowledge of Hebrew, 
and the only criterion which he offers us for test- 
ing the extent of his knowledge, is to be found 
in the etymoloyical explanations which he appends 
to the Hebrew proper names throughout the narra- 
tive; many of these explanations, however, where 
oy are not easily deducible from Scripture, are 
probably taken from contemporary Midrashim ; 
while serpaaa ny f as in the explanation of the 
names Mwuojs (Ant. 1. 228) and ‘IepoodAupna (BJ 
VI. 438), he accommodates himself to his Greek 
- readers, and accepts incorrect, or at best extremely 
doubtful, ees See, on the whole subject, 
Siegfried, ‘Die Hebriiischen Worterklirungen des 
Josephus’ (ZATW, 1883, pp. 32-52). 

2. Canon of OT.—Josephus, as we have seen, in 
writing his Antiquities, draws freely upon Greek 
books, such as 1 Esdras and 1 Maccabees, which 
were never regarded as canonical ; and no hint is 

iven that the information derived from them is 
ess eeeworeny than that contained in the can- 
onical books. In the opening of his work, using 
rhetorical language, he declares that ‘the holy 
writings contain the history of five thousand years’ 
(1 18; ef. xx. 259 ff.). ut that he was aware 
of the distinction between canonical and un- 
canonical books is made plain by a well-known 
vassage in the contra Apionem, which is of primary 
importance for the history of the OT Canon, and 
must be quoted in full. Contrasting the reliability 
of Greek and Hebrew records, he says (c. Ap. 1. 
37 ff.): ‘The writing (of the Scriptural records] 
was not within the power of all alike: nor is there 
uny inherent discrepancy in what is written. It 
fell to the prophets alone to learn the events of 
the highest and most remote ae in virtue 
of the direct inspiration of God, and to record 
clearly the events of their own time just as they 
nebpenes It therefore naturally, or rather neces- 
sarily, follows that we do not possess ten thousand 
discordant and conflicting books. No; we have 
but two-and-twenty books, which contain the 
record of all time, and are justly credited.t And 
of these, five are those of Moses, containing the laws 
and the tradition from the origin of man up to 


“It is to be noted that in this book Josephus transposes 
chapters 19-21 (the events leading up to the almost complete 
extermination of the tribe of Benjamin), placing them at the 
Pepianine of his account of the Judges. 

The Hellenized forms of Hebrew proper names employed by 
Josephus are given in Dr. Redpath's Supplement to the Sep- 
tuagint Concordance (Fasc. i., Oxford, 1{4#)). 

3. The word @ue (‘which are with justice believed to be 

divine ’) is an addition of Eusebius, HE ili. 10. 


i the death of Moses: this period is little short of 
| three thousand years. And from the death of 
Moses until that of Artaxerxes,* the successor of 
Xerxes on the throne of Persia, the prophets who 
succeeded Moses recorded the events of their time 
in thirteen books. The remaining four contain 
hymns to God and counsels for the life of men. 
But fron Artaxerxes until our own time records of 
, all things have been kept, but they have not been 
considered worthy of equal credit with the records 
of previous times, because there has not been the 
(same) uninterrupted succession of the prophets.’ 
| He goes on to say that, although so long a time has 
‘elapsed since the Scriptures were written, no one 
; has ventured to add to them, or to remove or 
alter anything ; and that all Jews from their birth 
instinctively regard them as the teaching of God, 
and are ready, if need be, to die on their behalf. 
In this statement the following points are 
' noticeable. (a) In the time of Josephus there was 
a canon of Scripture which had long been recog- 
nized. The test of the canonicity of a book was 
its antiquity. The mention of Artaxerxes, who in 
Josephus (Ané. XI. 184) and the LXX represents 
the Ahasuerus of the Book of Estler, must have 
special reference to that book. Nothing later 
than its reputed date was regarded as canonical. 
The 22 books of Josephus are generally taken te 
be: (1) the 5 books of the Pentateuch ; (2) Joshua, 
Judges+ Ruth, 1 and 2 Sam., 1 and 2 Kings, 
1 and 2 Chron., Ezra and Neh., Esther, Job, 
Daniel, Isaiah, Jeremiah + Lamentations, Ezekiel, 
the 12 Minor Prophets (13 in all); (3) Psalms and 
Song of Songs (‘the hymns’), Proverbs and Ecclesi- 
astes (‘the practi precepts ’).—(6) There ts a 
tripartite division of Scripture, but not the ordi- 
nary Jewish division of Law, Prophets, Hagio- 
apha. The second proup of historical-prophetical 
boo s has in Josephus been increased by a number 
of books which the Rabbis placed among the 
Hagiographa. The Rabbinical arrangement is not 
chronological, nor based «n the subject - matter, 
but is the result of the gradual growth of the 
Canon, and an indication of three stages in its 
development. In Josephus, on the other hand, 
the arrangement is one of subject-matter. Such 
an arranvement had rae n attempted in 
the Greek Bible of which Josephus made use; 
but the exact division into ups of 5, 13, and 4 
books is not met with elsewhere. It was natural 
that Josephus, writing for Greeks on the historical 
records oF his nation, should place together all 
the historical or quasi-historical books.—(c) The 
number of books is given as 22, not, according to 
the commoner Jewish enumeration, as 24. Josephus 
is the only Jewish writer who gives the former 
number, but it recurs in the Christian Fathers 
such as Origen (on the authority of Hebrew tra- 
dition, ap. Eus. HE vi. 25) and Jerome (Preface 
to Books of Sam. and Kings); the latter writer 
gives 5 books of Moses, 8 of Prophets, 9 of Hagio- 
grapha, and alludes to the other enumeration of 
24 ks (see Ryle, Canon of OT, 221). The 
number 22 was arrived at by joining Ruth to 
Judges, and Lam. to Jeremiah ; and a fanciful ex- 
lanation was found for it in the number cf letters 
in the Hebrew alphabet (Origen, Jerome, etc.). 
It is curious that this explanation is contined to 
Christian writers; it seems to be of Alexandrian 
origin. The number 24 appears to be the older, 
but the relation between the two numbers is still 
obscure. ‘The idea of equalizing the number of 
books with the number of Hebrew letters need 
not have produced the division into 22 books; it 
may have been a later play of the imagination 
(Buhl), possibly the invention of Origen, who is 
the first to note it. In view of the parallels in 
* Or, according to another reading, ‘until Artaxerxes.’ 
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Origen and Jerome there can be no doubt that the 
nuinber 22 in Josephus was arrived at by treating 
Ruth and Lam. as parts of Judges and Jeremiah. 
There is no ground for Gritzs inference, that 
Ecclesiastes and the Song of Sone had not been 
received into the Canon when Josephus wrote. 
See, further, Ryle, Canon of OT, 158-166, and the 
works of Buhl and Wildeboer on the OT Canox ; 
also art. OT CANON in vol. iii. p. 607 f. 

In a where allusion is made to the writings of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel (Ant. x. 79) there is an enigmatical 
statement that Ezekiel was the first to write two books concern- 
ing the destruction of Jerusalem and the Oaptivity. Two 
axplanations have been suggested for the two books: (1) The 
prophecy of Ezekiel may have been divided into two parta, 
cha. 1-39 and 40-48 But the latter portion contains no refer- 
ence to the Exile. (2) The second book has been supposed to 
be an apocryphal work, from which are taken certain - 
tions made by Clem. Alex. and others which are not be 
traced in the canonical Ezekiel (Fabricius, Codex Pseudepig. i. 
1117). Both explanations leave unexplained the statement that 
Ezekiel wrote first, ie. before Jeremiah. Eichhorn and Bertholdt 
have taken the words to refer to Jeremiah, a division of 
his prophecy into two parts. See Journ. Theol. Stud. iv. p. 
268 oe 


3. Additions to the Biblical narrative, mainly 
derived from Rabbinic tradttion.—Josephus has, 
with a view to rendering the Biblical narrative 
more attractive to his Greek readers, diversified 
and amplified it by a large number of additions. 
These additions may be divided into: (1) those 
derived from Rabbinic tradition, (2) those derived 
from Alexandrian and Hellenistic writers on Jew- 
ish history, (3) those which are the invention of 
the historian himself. It is not, however, always 
easy to distinguish between these three classes, 
a the attempt to do so has not been made in the 
present article. Additions for which Rabbinic 
parallela have been traced are indicated by an 
asterisk. For a fuller treatment of the relation of 
Josephus to Rabbinism, the reader is referred to 
the article of Edersheim in the Dict. of Christian 
Biography, and to the works of Bloch (Dre Quellen) 
and other Edersheim, whose profound study of 
Rabbinic literature gives his opinion great weight, 
concludes that Josephus’ knowledge of tradition 
was, like his acquaintance with Hebrew, not more 
than superficial. 

We may begin by grouping together those addi- 
tions and explanations which consist in the identi- 
fication of places or persons, or in inferences deduced 
from bringing different passages of the OT into 
connexion. Among these may be named *the 
identification of the rivers of Paradise, Pishon= 
Ganges, Hiddekel= Tigris (so LX-X)=Acyddd (Ant. 
I. 38 f.); *it was Nimrod, the builder of cities (Gn 
107), who counselled the building of the Tower of 
Babel, to revenge himself upon God for the Flood 
(Ant. I. 118 ff.); Dan was the name of one of the 
springs of Jor-dan (Ant. 1. 177); Abraham’s de- 
scendants by Keturah occupied Troglodytis (A n¢é. I. 
239, 1. 213, where Gn 25° merely names ‘the east 
country’); * the daughter of Pharaoh who adopted 
Moses was named Thermuthis (Ané, 11. 224; Book 
of Jubilees ‘Tharmuth’); the injunctions in Nu 
19 about the red heifer and the clearsing of one 
who touched a dead body are brought into con- 
nexion with the death of Miriam in Nu 20 (Azz. Iv. 
78 ff.); Mount Hor is identified with Petra (Ané. 
Iv. 82); the mother of Abimelech was named 
Drumah (Ant. v. 233; unnamed in Jg 8; the 
name is probably taken from that of her residence, 
Arumah, Jg 9"); the name of Jephthah’s burying- 
place was Sebee in Gilead (Ané. v. 270; J g! ‘one 
of the cities of Gilead’; Josephus aoe ave had 
another reading, see Mez, Die Bibel Jos. 16); 
Saul’s uncle (1 8 10'*) was Abner (Ané. VI. 58; cf. 


¢t The present writer has not had access to the works of 
Duschak (Josephus und die Tradition, Vienna, 1864), Tachauer 
Seed Verhdltniss des F. Joe. zur Bibel und zur Tradition, 
langen, 1871), and others named by Schurer. 
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18 14°);+ the mention of Joab catting off the 
water Urey of the Ammonites (Ant. VII. 159) has 
apparently arisen out of the name, ‘the city of 
waters,’ by which Rabbah is ealled in 2S 12”; 
the queen of Sheba appears as the queen of Egypt 
and Ethiopia (Ané. VIII. 165); the prophet who 
prophesied against the altar of Jeroboam (1 K 13?) 
is named ’Idédwy (Ant. VII. 231: has this arisen 
from /do in the LXX, xal ldod dvOpwwros rod Ge08?) 3 
an anonymous prophet in 1 K 20 (21) who fore- 
told the death of Ahab is identified with Micaiah 
(Ané. vill. 389; cf. 403 and 1 K 22°); and the 
‘certain man who drew his bow at a venture’ and 
gave Ahab his death-wound is called “Apavos (Ant. 
Vill. 414; ? = Naaman); *the ‘certain woman of 
the wives of the sons of the prophets,’ who was 
persecuted by her creditors (2 K 41), was the widow 
of Obadiah, who had borrowed money to support 
the prophets at the time of the famine (Ané. IX. 
47); Tarshish, to which Jonah was sailing, is 
identified with Tarsus in Cilicia, and the prophet 
is said to have been cast up by the whale in the 
Euxine Sea (Ané. IX. 208, 213). 

Some of the most striking among other leyend- 
ary additions are the following: * Before the Fall 
all living creatures spoke a common language 
(Ant. I. 41), and the ap sek for his malignity was 
punished by the loss of speech and feet (Ant. 1. 
50; so Jubdees, iii. 28, ‘and on that day was closed 
the mouth of all beasts... for they had all 
spoken one with another with one lip and with 
one tongue’; see Charles’ note; also the Targum 
of pseudo-Jonathan, ‘upon thy belly shalt thou 

o, and thy feet shall be cut off’). Adam had 

aughters as well as sons (Ant. I. 52; Jud. iv. 1). 
Cain averted the puntshment of death by a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, and was banished with his wife 
and lived a life of luxury (Ané. 1. 58 tf). *The 
descendants of Seth invented astronomy, and left 
a record of their discoveries on two pillars of 
brick and stone, that they might not be lost to 
mankind in the flood or the fire which Adam 
had predicted (Ant. 1. 69ff; cf. Jub. viii. 3, 
Cainan after the Flood finds an inscription which 
had been carved on the rock by the Watchers con- 
cerning the heavenly bodies). In Ant. 1. 118 the 
Sibyl 1s quoted for the statement that the winds 
were employed by the gods to overthrow the 
Tower of Babel (cf. Orac. Szbyll. iii. 101 ff.). Abra- 
ham’s knowledge of astronomy leads him to believe 
in one God (Ant. 1. 155 ff.); mm Egypt, God by an 
insurrection punishes Pharaoh for taking Sarah ; 
while Abraham consorts with the most learned of 
the Egyptians, and teaches them mathematics 
and astronomy (Ant. 1. 164ff.). Potiphar’s wife 
selects for her temptation of Joseph the occasion 
of a public festival, from which she begs to be 
excused on the plea of illness (And. 11. 45). The 
interpretation of Pharaoh’s dreams was shown him 
in his sleep, but forgotten by him (An¢é. Il. 75). 
*The birth of Moses was foretold to Pharaoh by 
a, lepoypaymared’s, and to his father Amram by God 
(Ant. U1. 205, 217); his mother was granted an 
easy deliverance, and so the birth escaped detection 
(Ant, 1. 218). Moses’ height and beauty (An¢é. I1. 
224) were @ common topic in tradition (cf. Ac 7”). 
*Josephus tells a story of how the child was 
brought to Pharaoh, and how, when the king play- 
fully placed his diadem on his head, the child. cast 
it away and trampled on it ; and how the lepoypap- 
pareds detected that this was he whose birth he 
had predicted (Ant. 1. 232ff.; cf. the tragedian 
Ezekiel, ap. Euseb. Prep. Ev. ix. 440). But the 
most noticeable addition to the history of Moses 


¢ The scene of a battle between the Philistines and Israelites, 
unnamed in the OT (1S 28)), is given as’ Paya» (Ant. Vi. 825). 
This, however, as Mez has suggested, may be a corruption of 
tupayye. 
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is the account of his * Ethiopian campaign (Ant. | discrepancy with regard to himself (Ané. x. 106). 


II. 238-253). The E 
long been ravaged by the Ethiopians, at God’s 
advice noe Moses as their general. He, after 
ridding the country of the serpents which infested 
the line of march, gained a complete victory over 
the enemy, with the help of Tharbis, the daughter 
of the epee re king, whom he marries. This 
account should be compared with that of Arta- 
panus (in Euseb. Prap. Ev. ix. 432c), who is 
probably the ultimate source from whom many of 
the Moses legends are derived by Josephus. In 
Artapanus, king Chenephres envies Moses, and 
sends him against the Ethiopians, hoping that he 
will be killed. The war lasts ten years; Moses 
ultimately gains the affection of the Ethiopians, 
and teaches them to practise circumcision. The 
Rabbinical accounts (see Edersheim, Dict. Christ. 
Biog. iii. 456) are rather different, representing 
Moses as fighting on the side of the Ethiopians. 
The story in its various forms has, no doubt, grown 
out of the reference to ‘the Cushite woman’ whom 
Moses married (Nu 12'). Murmurs against Moses 
are magnified into attempts to stone him (An¢. IL. 
327, I. 12; with 1m. 307 cf. Nu 14%). The pro- 
hibition to priests to marry innkeepers (Ant. III. 
276, ef. Lv 217) is to be explained, as Edersheim 
suggests, by the fact that, in the story of Rahab, 
Josephus, in common with the Targum, translates 
mu (harlot) by ‘innkeeper.’ * Balaam is said to 
have counselled Balak to entice the Israelites by 
the beauty of the women of Midian, and so to 
draw them away from their religion (this does not 
occur in the narrative in Nu 24-25, but a hint of 
it is given later in Nu 311%). He foretells slight 
disasters to Israel to be followed by renewed pros- 
perity (Ant. Iv. 128 ff.). As to Moses’ end, we are 
told that he was accompanied to Mount Abarim 
by ‘the senate,’ Eleazar, and Joshua; the senate 
was then dismissed, and, while the prophet was 
still conversing with Eleazar and Joshua, a cloud 
covered him and he disappeared in a ravine. He 
described his own death in Scripture, for fear that 
it should be said that he had been translated to 
God (Ant. Iv. 324 ff.). 

For additional legal ordinances, we may note the 
injunction that the evidence of women and slaves 
is not to be accepted (Ant. IV. 219); the forty 
eee allowed by Dt 25? become, in accordance 
with the later Rabbinical practice, ‘forty stripes 
save one’ (Ant. Iv. 238, 248; cf. Targ. Jerus. i; 
2 Co 11%); mention is made of the seven judges 
(Ant. IV. 214, 287); * the sexes are not to exchange 
dress, especially tn battle (Ant. Iv. 301; ef. Dt 
225; Bloch refers to Nazir 59a); the extraordinary 
statement that the Jews were not allowed to 
blaspheme the gods of other nations, or to rob 
their temples (Ant. IV. 207; c. Ap. ii. 237), seems to 
rest on the LAX of Ex 22% @eovs od Kaxodoyjoes 
(where the Targums render d'7%x by ‘the judges’). 

Among additions to and comments upon the 
Scripture narrative in books outside the Penta- 
teuch, may be mentioned details with regard to 
Manoah and his wife—how they used constantly 
to visit the suburb (rd mxpodoreov) to pray for 
children, and of Manoah’s jealousy of the angel 
who had visited his wife (Ant. v. 276ff.). Solo- 
mon’s Ps eerie is that both children should be 
divided, which excites the mockery of the people 
(Ant. VIL. 31f.); the exorcisms which Solomon 
invented were still in use and efficacious in 
Josephus’ time (Ané. vill. 451f.); his road-making 
is described (Ant. VIU. 187); his first deviation 
from virtue was in making images of oxen and 
lions (Ané. VITI. 195; cf. 1 K 7“ 10'%). In the siege 
of Samaria doves’ dung was bought tn place of salt 
(Ané. IX. 62). Zedekiah disbelieved the prophecies 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel because of their apparent 
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Daniel at Echatana, which was used as a 
mausoleum for the kings of Media, Persia, and 
Parthia (Ant. X. 246). 

4. Omissions from apologetic motives.—J osephus, 
wishing to present the history of his nation in the 
best light, passes over in silence some of the leas 
creditable incidents. We may note the omission 
of the selling of Esau’s birthright, the story of 
Judali and Tamar (Gn 38), the killing of the 
Egyptian by Moses, the worship of the golden 
calf, the breaking of the first tables of the 
Law by Moses, the story of Micah (Jg 17. 18). 
The suppression of such incidents as these appears 
cortainl y to be due to apologetic motives, although 
other omissions may be the result of ne 
compression ; it must be admitted that some of 
the darker incidents in the picture are faithfull 
portrayed, though excuses are sometimes offered, 
as in the account of the slaughter of the Amale- 
kites (Ant. VI. 136). It is rarely that Josephus 
condemns an action hate as he does in the 
case of the sacrifice of Jephthah’s sage aa (Ant. 
v. 266). ‘The most striking omission of all is that 
of any reference toa Messiah. The words of the 
LorD God to the serpent, ‘It shall bruise thy 
head, and thou shalt bruise his heel,’ occasion no 
allusion to a future deliverer. Jacob’s blessing 
is entirely omitted, nor do Balaam’s Ds an 
call forth any lint of a Messiah. If Josephus 
held any such belief, he at all events felt that 
the doctrine would have no interest for his readers, 
or perhaps we should rather ant that he studiously 
avoided a topic to which, in the circumstances of 
his time, it would have been dangerous to allude. 

' 5. Rationalistic explanations of the miraculous. 
—Out of regard to the incredulity of his heathen 
readers, Josephus frequently suggests that miracles 
recorded in the history may have been due tc 
natural causes, or he apologizes for mentioning 
them with the plea that he is only faithfully 
following the Biblical account. The readiness 
with which he has recourse to such explanations 
must, however, raise a doubt as to his own belief 
in miracles. Thus he appeals in support of his 
account of the crossing of the Red Sea, which, 
he says, happened elre xa7a BovAnow Geou elre xara 
rairéuarov, to the similar incident of the retreat of 
the Pamphylian Sea before Alexander the Great, 
adding, ‘let every one think as he pleases as to 
these things’ (A né. 11. 347f.). The Biblical account 
of the healing of the bitter waters of Marah readily 
lent itself to a rationalistic explanation (Ané. II. 
7{.); ef. the account of the healing of the fountain 
by Elisha in BJ Iv. 462 ff. (woAAd wporxecpoupy}oas 
ef éxmcornuys). The historian notes that quails are 
abundant in the Arabian Gulf, and that manna 1s 
still found in the region (Ané. III. 25, 31). As to the 
wonders of Sinai, every one is entitled to his own 
opinion, but the story must be told as it is given 
in the Sacred Books (Ané. II. 581). _ When isha 
procured water for the three kings in the wilder- 
ness, he was enabled to do so by rain having fallen 
some distance away in Edom (Ant. Ix. 37, cf. 2K 3" 
‘neither shall ye see rain’). The story of Jonah 
and the whale is given ‘as I found it recorded’ 
(Ant. IX. 213f.). The same detachment from the 
narrative appears in the accounts of the deliver- 
ance of Daniel and his comrades from the fie 

furnace (Ant. X. 214, gact), and of Nebuchadnezzar's 
madness (Ant. X. 218: Josephus only undertook to 
translate the Hebrew books). A famine in the 
time of Herod was due either to God’s wrath or 
to natural causes (Ant. XV. 299). Sometimes a 
rationalistic explanation of the miraculous is put 
into the mouth of a participant in the actions 
described. Thus the Philistines attribute the 
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sufferings brought upon them by the presence of 
the ark to natural Canes (Ane. VI. 9); the old 
prophet gives Jeroboam a rationalistic explana- 
tion of the rending of the altar and the withering 
of the king’s hand (Anté. vil. 244); Elijah on 
Carmel bids the people approach to see that he 
did not conceal fire among the wood (Ant. VIII. 
340); Daniel’s enemies asserted that the lions left 
him unharmed because they had had their till of 
food (Ant. x. 260). 

6. Prophecies in the OT,—Josephus is careful 
to note the fulfilment of prophecy, and especially 
to reconcile apparent discrepancies in the predic- 
tions of different prophets. From the fultilment 
of many of the prophecies of Balaam, even within 
the memory of the historian, one may conjecture 
that the remainder also will come true (Ant. Iv. 
125). Zedekiah, son of Chenaanah, is made to 
quote the prophecy of Elijah, that Ahab’s blood 
was to be spilt in the field of Naboth, as coutra- 
dicting the prediction of Micaiah that the king 
was to fall in battle against Ramoth-gilead, at a 
distance of three days’ journey from Samaria. 
The historian notes the accomplishment of both 

redictions (Ant. Vill. 407f., 418). Zedekiah, 
cing of Judah, disbelieved the prophecies of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, because the former declared 
that he would be carried a prisoner to Babylon, 
while the latter said that he would not see Baby- 
lon. The statements were reconciled, as Josephus 
notes, in the putting out of the king’s eyes (Ant. 
X. 106f., 141). The fulfilment of the prophecies 
of Daniel atfords a refutation of the opinions of 
the Epicureans (Ant. xX. 277 ff.); he differed from 
other prophets in fixing a definite time, and in 
being a prophet of good things, and therefore 
enjoying popularity (Ané¢. X. 267). The spoliation 
of the temple by Antiochus Epiphanes was in 
accordance with a propnery of Daniel (Ané. XII. 
232), the building of the temple of Onias with a 
rophecy of Isaiah (Ant. xill. 64; BJ vil. 432). 
n one instance Josephus refuses to reveal the 
meaning of a ge in Daniel, which he prob- 
ably took to refer to the destruction of the Roman 
empire (Ané. x. 210). He holds that the gift of 
prophecy did not entirely fail in post- Biblical 
times. It was possessed by John Hyrcanus (Ant. 
XIII. 299), Judas an Essene (XII. 311), Pollio 
(XV. 4), by Josephus himself (BJ 1. 399), and 
others. 

tv. RELATION OF JOSEPHUS TO PHILO AND 
ALEXANDRIAN JUDAISM. — Josephus only once 
mentions Philo, in a brief notice of the embassy 
to Caligula, which was led by the philosopher to 
oppose the counter-embassy of Apion (Ané. XVIII. 
20/ tt.). He there speaks of him in the highest 
terms as dyip ra wdvra tvdotos . . . kal gtdocodias 
ovx dxepos. It is impossible to say whetlier 
Josephus was acquainted with the detailed account 
of that embassy which Philo has left us in his 
Legatio ad Gatum, or how far he was acquainted 
with the other writings of the Alexandrian philo- 
sopher. Had he accomplished his projected work 
on the Being of God and the Meaning of the Laws, 
we should be in a better position to estimate the 
extent of the influence which Philo exercised upon 
him. Indications, however, are not wanting in 
the early books of the Antiquities of an appar- 
ently direct dependence upon Philo’s writings. 
The following are the principal parallels which 
have been noted :—(1) The Preface to the Antt- 
guittes and the opening of the de Opificio Mundi 
show a striking agrecment in the sequence of 
ideas. Both works raise the question why the 
Mosaic code is preceded by an account of the 
Creation. Josephus expects that his readers will 
wonder how it comes to pass that his work, of 
which the main purpose is to record laws and 
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historical events, has so large an element of 
‘physiology’ (éxt rocovrovy puciodroylas Kexowvwvnrer). 
He explains that Moses, differing in this- respect 
from other legislators, whose codes begin with 
contracts and the rights of man, considered it 
necessary, before laying down his code, first to 
elevate men’s minds by setting the highest of all 
examples before them and inducing them to con- 
template the nature and actions of » especially 
as exhibited in the creation of the world (Ant. L 
18 ff.). Philo begins his work with a similar con- 
trast between the procedure of Moses and that of 
other legislators. Moses did not commence by 
laying down commands and prohibitions, but gave 
as his exordium a most marvellous account of the 
Creation, in order to show the harmony existing 
between the world and the Law, and that the law- 
abiding man is a true citizen of the world. The 
unanimity of the Law and the universe is also 
ax pressed by Josephus (Ant. I. 24, wdvra yap ry 
Tav ddwy huge cUumwroy Exes Thy Siddeow). Josephus 
(1. 15, 22) and Philo both refer to the mythical 
stories which disfigure the codes of other legis- 
lators. (2) In the same context, Josephus, quite 
in accordance with Philo’s doctrine, admits that 
there is an allegorical meaning in Scripture as 
well as a literal (I. 24, 7a wer alvirropévou Tod vopobérou 
deiiads, ra 8 AAArryopouvros pera cepydryros, Soa 5 & 
evdcias AéyerOar ouvépepe, Talra pyrds éuparlfovros), 
It is not often that Josephus in the Antiquities 
resorts to such allegorical explanation (that was 
reserved for the projected alriodcyla}; but there is 
one striking instance, where the tabernacle and 
its furniture and the various articles in the dress 
of the high priest are explained as symbolical of 
the universe and its parts (Ant. mm. 179-187). 
This is quite in the sty'e of Philo, who gives a 
similar interpretation of the materials used for 
the woven hangings for the tabernacle and the 
high priest’s apparel, in the de Vita Moszs, iii. 6, 
12. The details of the explanation are not abso- 
lutely identical in the two writers, but for the 
reneral idea Josephus is not improbably directly 
dependant upon Philo. (3) In Ant. I. 29 an ex- 
planation of the use of uwia for rpwrn in Gn 1* is 
promised in the aizodoyla. For Philo’s explana- 
tion, see de Opific. Mundi, 9. (4) Some of the 
explanations of Hebrew proper names are iden- 
tical in the two writers: these, however, may go 
back to an earlier tradition. (5) Some expressions 
with regard to the nature of God have the ring 
of Philo, or at least of Alexandria. Seec. Ap. i. 
167 (dyévynrov cal wpds Tov didcov xpdvov dvad\olwroy 
. . « Curdpe per tyuiy yvwpimorv, droios 5é xar’ ovalay 
é€srly dyvworor); Ant. VI. 230 (rdy Oedv rodroy by 
wo\vv opas xal wavraxou Kexuvuévov), X. 142, 278; 
c. Ap. ii. 284 (6 Oeds dtd wavros Tod Koopov wedolr- 
nxev), The four cardinal virtues of Greek philo- 
sophy are traced by Josephus, as by Philo, in 
the Mogaie code (c. Ap. ii. 170; ef. Wis 87, with 
Deane’s note). But the indications which Gfrtrer 
(Philo, 1831, ii. 356-367) has found in Josephus of 
the Logos doctrine of Philo—in the account of the 
three angels who visited Abraham, the burning 
bush, and the pillar of fire—are fanciful and far 
from convincing. See Siegfried, Philo von Alex- 
andria, 1875, pp. 278-281. 

v. THE ALLEGED WITNESS OF JOSEPHUS TO 
CHRIST. — The passage on which so much _ has 
been written occurs in Ant. XVIII. 63f. [iii. 3], 
and runs as follows: ‘ Now about this time lived 
Jesus, a wise man, if indeed one should call him a 
man. For he was a doer of marvellous works, a 
teacher of such men as receive the truth with 
pleasure ; and many of the Jews ani many also of 
the Greeks did he win over to himself: this was 
the Christ. And when, on the indictment of the 
principal men among us, Pilate had sentenced hin 
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to the cross, those who loved him at the first 
ceased not [to do so); for he appeared to them on 
the third day again alive, as the Divine prophets 
had declared these and ten thousand other wonder- 
ful things concerning him. And even now the 
race (rd ¢idov) of Christians, which takes its name 
froin him, is not extinct.’ The passage stood in 
the text of Josephus in the 4th cent., as Eusebius 
uotes it (HE i. 11; Dem. Ev. iii. 3. 105f., ed. 
saisford), and from that time down to the 16th 
cent. its genuineness was undoubted. Its exist- 
ence contributed largely to the high esteem in 
which Josephus was held by the Fathers. During 
the last 300 years a vast amount of literature has 
been written on the question of its authenticity. 
Very few critics at the present day accept the pas- 
sage as it stands as from the pen of Josephus; 
but there is a division of opinion as to whether the 
whole is an interpolation, or whether Josephus 
did make a brief statement about Jesus Christ, 
eu was afterwards augmented by a Christian 
and, 

(1) As to the external evidence, it is true that 
the p e occurs in all the MSS. But this is of 
coupe wey little weight, as none of the Greek 
MSS containing Book xvul. of the Antiquities 
is older than the llth century. The old Latin 
version carries us much further back, to the time 
of Cassiodorus (beginning of the 6th cent.), and 
the quotation in Eusebius atteste the existence of 
the passage still earlier, in the 4th century. On 
the other hand, it is practically certain that Origen 
in the preceding century did not find it in his text 
of Josephus. For, while he is aware of the passage 
in Josephus concerning James, the Lord’s brother, 
he says: ‘The wonder is that though he did not 
admit our Jesus to be Christ, he none the less 
pave his witness to so much righteousness in 

ames’ (Comm. in Matt. x. 17); elsewhere Origen, 
collecting all the indirect evidence for Christianity 
which he can find in Josephus, is silent on the 
above passage, and again states that Josephus 
‘disbelieved in Jesus as Christ’ (c. Celsum, i. 47). 
This is a case where the negative evidence practi- 
cally amounts to a positive proof that the passage 
was unknown. 

(2) The tnternal evidence is decisive against the 
genuineness of the eas it stands. The style 
affords no certain clue: it is not markedly different 
from that of Josephus in this part of his work : it 
may be granted that the interpolator has done his 
work with someskill. But theconéents are not such 
as Josephus could have written. He is elsewhere, 
as was seen, silent on the subject of a Messiah. The 
sentence ‘this was the Christ’ (#», not évoultero) 
can have come only from a Christian pen, and it 
is certain that Josephus was not a Christian. The 
same may be said of the phrases ‘if one should 
call him a man,’ ‘the truth,’ and the statement 
about the appearance on the third day. Zahn has 
adduced an interesting parallel to the first of these 

hrases and the following words ‘for he was a 
oer,’ etc., from a Christian work, the Acta Pilati 
(quoted in Schiirer). The passage is out of place, 
and breaks the sequence of the narrative. It is 
interposed between an account of the disturbances 
in Judea caused by Pilate’s disregard of Jewish 
scruples (55-62), and an account of scandals con- 
nected with the worshippers of Isis and the banish- 
ment of Jews from Rome (65-84). The opening 
of XVIII. 65, ‘And about the same time another 
calamity disturbed the Jews,’ connects that section 
directly with the section about Pilate. The men- 
tion of Pilate has of course led to the insertion 
of the passage at this point. The fact that the 
ge interrupts the sequence of the narrative 

is an argument for its spuriousness as a whole. 
Moreover, as Schiirer has pointed out, a careful 
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analysis of the section, eliminating all that must 
be of Christian origin, leaves practically nothing 
behind. The theory of partial interpolation is 
unsatisfactory. 

‘wo other passages have to be taken into account 
in the discussion: (a) that concerning the death 
of ‘John surnamed the Baptist’ (Ant. XVI. 116- 
119), who is described as a good man who bade 
the Jews practise virtue and be baptized, and who 
was put to death by Herod because he feared that 
John’s influence over the ple might lead to a 
rebellion ; (6) that concerning the death of James, 
‘the brother of Jesus who was called Christ,’ whom 
Ananus the high priest caused to be stoned (A né. 
Xx. 200f.). Origen refers to both these es. 
There is no reason why the former should not be 
accepted as genuine. The style is distinctly that 
of Josephus [N.B. the form auaprds in xviii. 117). 
The historian could refer to the preaching and 
baptism of John without giving offence to his 
Roman readers; he could not without personal 
risk allude to Messianic expectations at a time 
when the spirit of the Jewish revolt against Rome, 
the strength of which lay in those expectations, 
had not been completely quelled. The language 
of the second passage is not inconsistent with its 
authenticity. There is a marked difference be- 
tween the words ‘who was called Christ’ and 
‘he was the Christ.’ But since Origen, in referring 
to the passage (c. Celsum, i. 47), says that Josephus 
attributed the outbreak of the war to the putting 
to death of James (a statement which does not 
occur in our text), there is good reason to believe 
that here, too, there has been interpolation. This 
has taken various forms, one of which is that 
given by Origen. 

We conclude, then, that the ge about 
Christ was introduced into the text by a Christian 
reader towards the end of the 3rd cent., between 
the time of Origen and that of Eusebius. For the 
literature and an admirable discussion of the 

uestion, see Schiirer, GJV* i. 544-549 (to which 
the present writer is largely indebted). For the 
passage about James, see i. 581 ff. of the same work. 

vi. STYLE.—A few remarks may not be out of 
place with regard to the style of the historian, 
upon which there can be no doubt that he spent 
considerable pains. He tells us as much in Ané. 
XX. 263; and, while he justly claims to have 

uired a certain skill in the grammar, he con- 
fesses that long usage of his national language 
had prevented his mastering the Greek pronuncia- 
tion (rhy xpodopdy). Elsewhere, he tells us that his 
chief aims are ecieeg | and beauty of style (rd ris 
éwayyeXlas xd\Xos), 80 far as this 1s attainable by 
the choice of words and their arrangement, and 
the use of other ornaments of speech (Ané. XIV. 2). 
His fastidiousness in this direction may be illus- 
trated by the way in which, while using the LAX, 
he regularly replaces certain words used by the 
translators by others of a more literary character. 
Thus he uses éo6%s for LXX indrcov (-copds), Euwiu- 
wpdavat for duxuplfew, xardww for xaromoGer, veavloxos 
for wacddpiov, wéurew for dwooréA\ew, bravrgy for 
cuvayrgy, Umoorpépew for emiorpépew. Similarly, he 
has taken the trouble to re-shape most of the 
sentences in the Letter of Aristeas, while retain- 
ing a good deal of the pears His Greek is 
almost entirely free from Hebraisms; the use 
of mpocrifec@a (like Heb. 40°) is the only certain 
instance which Schmidt discovers (de Flav. Jos. 
Elocutione, p. 516). He tells us that, in writing 
the Jewish War, he employed collaborateurs to 
assist him with the Greek (c. Ap. i. 50, xpnodpevds 
Tit wpds THY ‘EAAnvida pwrhy cuvepyois), and no doubt 
he had similar assistance in writing the Antiquttvs. 
It would be interesting to know how far their 
work extended. Naturally, variations in the style 
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and vocabulary occur, partly due to the different 
sources on which he draws, partly perhaps to the 
advice of different ovrepyol. 

The most marked instance of change of style 
occurs in three of the later books of the Antiquities 
(XVII, XVIII. XIX.). Among the most striking of 
the aia and uses peculiar to or characteristic 
of these three books, the sapedea may be noted : 
a large use of the neuter participle (pres. avr. pf. 
fut.) with article as an abstract noun (e.g. XVII. 1, 
TO wh émixowwwvjooy ; 171, dv ddwldt rod dvacdadoivros 
‘of recovery’: a list is given in Schmidt, op. cit. 
361-368: the use is Thucydidean]; a more frequent 
use of the optative (Schmidt notes that the con- 
junctive is absent from Book XVII]; the use of ei 
with inf. in oratio obliqua, of the Attic termina. 
tion -aro for -y7ro (Thucydidean), of éréc0s where 
coos is used in the earlier books, of éc7ricovy (xap’ 
ovrivodv, oloriwas=madyras), and the phrases é« vou 
didos, undev els dvaBords (cf. Thucydides), and, com- 
Lined, under els dv. adn’ dx rod dtéos. The departure 
in these books from the ordinary practice of the 
writer extends to the orthography. Whereas else- 
where Josephus, accurding ta the MSS, almost 
invariably writes the Attic rr, in these books ca is 
the rule, and rr is almost unrepresented ; it bc ins 
to recur towards the end of Book xIx., and in xx. 
the two spellings occur in almost equal proportions, 
It must be added that in these books the imitation 
of ‘'hucydidean words and phrases is more marked ; 
the writer has tried to reproduce the difficult style 
and involved periods of his model], with the result 
that he has often made his meaning very obscure, 
and the text has suffered much corruption. The 
subject-matter in this portion of the work is less 
carefully arranged, and there is not a single refer- 
ence to authorities. Schmidt (op. cit. p. 368) has 
suggested that the peculiarities of this section are 
due to the use of Nicolaus of Damascus. But the 
remaining fragments of Nicolaus do not contain the 
usages in question ; traces of his style may rather 
ve found in the books preceding xvul. The use of 
a single authority for this long section is out of 
the question, and the difference of style is probably 
to be accounted for by the employment of another 
cuvepyés and amanucensis, It is not unlikely that 
the work was laid by for some time when the end 
of Book XVI. was reach 

An interesting study has been made by Driiner 
(Untersuchungen tiber Ags toa Marburg, 1896, 
pp. 1-34) of the use made by Josephus of Thucy- 

‘.des as a model. The imitation is considerable in 
the earlier books of the Antiquities: from Book 
VI. to XII., and in XX., it is non-existent or ve 
slight: in XIL.-XVI. it prewar increases, an 
reaches its climax in XVIIL.~xix. It is not confined 
to the diction. The narrative of incidents in the 
history of the Israelites has been heightened by 
touches from the account of the siege of Platea 
and the Sicilian expedition (cf. Ané. IV. 55 with 
Thue. ii. 77, and Ant. Iv. 91 f. with Thue. vii. 83 f.). 
The Sicilian expedition hia roused the 
Jewish historian to imitation. (See also Kennedy, 
Sources of NT Greek, 56 f.; J. A. Ernesti, Obser- 
wationes Philologico - critica, ete., Leipzig, 1795). 
The style of Josephus has also influenced, 
though in a less degre: by a study of Herodotus 
(Schmidt, op. cit. 509 f.). 

Niese (Hist. Zeitschrift, Bd. lxxvi. 207) remarks 
on the language of the Jewish War that it is 
‘precious’ (yewahlt), and rich in poetical and rare 
words. ‘It is not the simple speech of the 
Atticists, but approximates to the overladen ful- 
ness of the Asiatic oratory.’ He finds the style 
of the Antizuities simpler and the poetical colour- 
ing almost wanting. The same care, according to 
Niese, is not spent in the Antiquities on the avoid- 
ance of hiatus; in both works, however, the crasis 
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of article and noun (¢.g. rdde\pov, rdoparois, 
Oopdriov, BU ii. 148) appears to be the rule. 

vii. EDITIONS AND TRANSLATIONS.—AIl pre- 
vious editions of Josephus have been supplanted 
by the great critical edition of B. Niese in 7 
volumes, containing a full critical a aratus and 
introductions on the relations of the Miss (Berlin, 
1887-1895). Niese’s only fault seems to have been 
a too great reliance on a single class of MSS, with 
the result that the true text is often to be looked 
for in the apparatus rather than in the text. In 
the manual edition of Niese, without critical ap- 
paratus (1838-1895), some corrections of the errors 
of the MSS have been introduced. On the basis 
of Niese’s work, Naber has constructed a recension 
of his own (6 vols., Teubner, 1888-1896). Niese’s 
edition is indispensable to the student, but that of 
Naber will also be found useful as supplementin 
and, to some extent, improving on the work o 
Niese. 

Each of the works of Josephus has its own 
separate MS tradition: the MSS of the two halves 
of the Antiqutties (I.-X., XI.-XX.) also have their 
own separate histories. For this history, and for 
the early versions of Josephus, it will be sufficient 
to refer the reader to the introductions to Niese’s 
volumes and to Schiirer, GJV? i. 95-99. With 
reyard to the old Latin versions it need only be 
stated here that we have: (1) a version of the 
Antiquities and the contra Apionem undertaken at 
the instance of Cassiodorus (de Institutione Div. 
Tit. 17) in the 6th cent.; (2) a version of the 
Jewish War commonly attributed to Rufinus; (3) 
a very free Latin version of the Jewish War, 
which goes by the nae of Hegesippus, a corruption 
of the name Joseph The seven books are here 
compressed into five. The original is abbreviated, 
freely altered, and sometimes expanded: it has 
the appearance of being rather a new work than a 
translation. It goes back to the time of Ambrose 
of Milan, to whose pen it has sometimes, although 
ieee incorrectly, been attributed. — Of the 

tfe alone no Latin version exists.—There is a 
Syriac version of Book VI. of the War. 

Of English translations the most serviceable, as 
containing the complete works, is that of Whistor, 
revised by Shilleto (London, 1889-1890), but the 
revision lias been somewhat carelessly executed, 
and the translation is not always to be relied on. 
An English version of the War and the Life by 
Traill (London, 1862) is reported to be more 
reliable. 

Lrreraturs.—The literature on Josephus is immense. For a 
conspectus of the more recent works, the reader must be 
referred to the very full bibliography given by Schitrer, op. cit. 
i. 100-106, to whose work the present writer is very greatly 
indebted. References will there be found to treatises on many 
interesting pane such as the chronology and geography of 
Josephus, which have not been touched on in the present article. 

H. Sr. J. THACKERAY. 


NUMBERS, HOURS, YEARS, AND DATES.*— 


i. Numbers and Counting. Difficulty of fixing precise mean- 
ing of expressions. 
1. The ‘three days’ between our Lord’s death and 
resurrection. 
& The anne years’ and ‘fourteen years’ of Gal 118 
and 2}. 


8. The ‘fourteen years’ of 2 Co 12%. 
4. The ‘seven days’ of Ac 206, 
6. The ‘twelve days’ of Ac 2441, 
ii. Hours of the Day. 
1. Varying senses of the terms ‘ hour’ and ‘day.’ 
2. ‘Hours’in the NT. The discrepancy between Mk 
15% and Jn 1914, 
eis Oe reongre th f kin d emperors. 
L ting by the years o and em The 
‘ fifteenth year of Tiberius’ in Lk 81, 


— 


* Cf. artt. CHRONOLOGY OF THE OT and CHRONOLOGY OF THE NT 
in vol. i. Most of the points dealt with in the present article 
concern the NT alone, although some of Byte srg foie laid 
down, particularly in the first part of § iii., be found & 
apply equally to the OT. 
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2. Ivating hy periodically elected magistrates. 
& Dating by priests or other ofticials. 
4. Devices of hiswwrians for indicating important dates. 
6 Character of the dating in the NT 
6. Dating by counting from a fixed era (Seleucid, 
Actian, etc.). 
7% The Beyinning of the Year in current use. 
(a) Scores to Roman custom, year began 
anuary 


ary. 
(0) In Asia Minor and N. Syria, year began 
about autumn equinox. 
(c) In Southern Syria, year began about spring 
equinox. 
Literature. 


i. NUMBERS AND COUNTING.—Important results 
sometimes turn on the precise meaning of such ex- 
pes as ‘six days afterwards,’ or ‘on the sixth 

ay afterwards,’ and ‘he was ten years old,’ or 
‘when he was in his tenth year.’ There is a 
tendency in English to ditferentiate between ex- 
pressions contzining the cardinal and the ordinal 
numbers, so that ‘the tenth year of his age’ refers 
to the interval between nine and ten, while ‘ten 
— old’ means that the person in question has 
ived ten years and something more. Sometimes, 
again, we find that, when the expression ‘six days 
later’ is used, the intention is not to reckon the day 
from which the period is counted as one of the six, 
whereas, when the expression ‘on the sixth day 
after’ is employed, the intention is to reckon the 
starting-point as one of the six (as, ¢.g., ‘the sixth 
year after’ 1901 is 1906, but the phrase ‘six years 
after’ 1901 means 1907). Generally speaking, in 
Greek, Roman, and Greco-Roman usage there was 
no such difference between the expressions with car- 
dinal and with ordinal numbers; but both classes 
of expression were used and understood as we in 
English tend to interpret the ordinal form. The 
older and popular expression in English also did 
not, as a rule, recognize such a difference : e.g. the 
idiomatic expression ‘this day eight days’ means 
the same day in the following week (the interval, 
e.g., from Tuesday to the following Tuesday), and 
‘fifteen days’ is still sometimes used to denote an 
interval of a clear fortnight. The following ex- 
ee of ancient usage may be cited :— 
icero (ad Fam. iv. 6. 1) says that A‘milius 
Paullus, the conqueror of Macedonia, lost two sons 
within seven days. Livy (xlv. 40) tells the story 
in more detail, that the younger son died five 
days before, and the elder three days after, his 
triumph over Macedonia was celebrated. Some 
scholars have remarked on the discrepancy be- 
tween these statements. But tlre is no discrep- 
ancy when the numbers are counted according to 
the ancient fashion. If the triumph was cele- 
brated, say, on the 14th day of the month, then, 
as Livy says, the younger son died on the 10th and 
the elder on the 16th; and, as Cicero says, the 
16th is the seventh day after that on which the 
first son died. 

Galba adopted Piso on 10 January A.D. 69. 
Then followed tour complete days of sovereignty ; 
and on 15 January Piso, ip a speech to the soldiers, 
spoke of the day as the sixth since his adoption 
(Tacitus, Hist. i. 18 and 28). 

There are some exceptions to this usaye; but 
probably all could be explained as arising out of 
the special circumstances. Thus Tacitus else- 
where speaks of Piso’s reign as lasting four days 
(dist. i. 19 and 48). According to our reckoning, it 
lasted five clear days, from 10 to 15 January ; but 
there were only four unbroken days of sovereignty. 

The general rule that has just been stated must 
be applied in interpreting the numerical state- 
ments in the NT.— 

1. The three days between the Saviour’s death 
and resurrection are part of Friday (viz. the few 
hours that remained before sunset), the whole 
swenty-four hours from sunset on Friday to sunset 


on Saturday, and the few hours between sunset on 
Saturday and the early hour of the resurrection 
before sunrise on Sunday. 

2. The three years and the fourteen years in 
Gal 1'8 2) must be counted in the same way, the 
first and the last year in each period being only 
fractions of a year. Here the reckoning is com- 
plicated by the uncertainty as to how St. Paul 
counted the yeara. Was he thinking of years of 
his own age; or years reckoned from the day of 
his conversion as prominent in his mind at the 
moment; or years according to the common Asia 
Minor and N. Syrian reckoning, with New Year in 
the autumn; or years according to the S. Syrian 
style, with New Year in the spring (like the Jewish 
sacred year); or years according to the Roman 
oye with New Year on 1 January? (see § iil. 7). 

he first two of these suppositions may be at 
once set aside as inconsistent with the ancient 
custom of thought and expression: years were 
counted by St. Paul as beginning and endin 
according to the current usave, and any part o 
the current year, however small, was counted as 
one year. It would be as unreasonable to consider 
that he counted the years as beginning and ending 
according to his birthday or his conversion day 
as it would be to consider that he counted days 
as beginning and ending according to the hour of 
either of those events. But the real difliculty lies 
in determining what system of years was ordi- 
narily used by St. Paul in thinking and counting: 
in other words, what day was New Year’s day in 
his estimation. 

The present writer is not aware of any argument 
justifying an absolute and confident answer to this 

uestion. But the general impression made by 
the facts stated in § ili. 7 is that St. Paul counted 
according tu the N. Syrian system, with the year 
beginning about the autumn equinox. This gives 
the yeneral rule (stated only as probable, not as 
certain), that, in reckoning the number of years 
that had elapsed since any event, St. Paul counted 
the second year as beginning to run about the next 
autumn equinox: thus the interval between the 
event and the ensuing autumn equinox, however 
short, was reckoned as a year, and so with the 
interval separating the point down to which he 
counts from the last preconing autumn equinox. 

According to this rule, the conversion of St. 
Paul (assuming, for the moment, the traditional 
day, 19 January, to be correct) and his first visit 
to Jerusalem (which he says took place three years 
after his conversion) might have occurred in two 
successive years of the Christian era. In his way 
of counting, the first year would be at an end about 
23 Sept. or 1 Oct., after the conversion, the second 
year would end in the autumn of the following 
year, and any event in Oct. or later of that year 
would be in the third year. Thus, if the con- 
version were in January A.D. 31, the first visit to 
Jerusalem might have occurred in Oct.-Dec. A.D. 
32, or in the first nine months of A.D. 33. On the 
other hand, if St. Panl was thinking of Roman 
years, the first visit could not be earlier than Jan. 
of 33, and might be as late as Dec. of 33. Thus a 
difference of nearly a whole year might be caused 
by the slight difference between those two methods 
of reckoning. 

3. The statement in 2 Co 12? is also interesting. 
Fourteen years before writing, St. Paul had 
enjoyed the greatest vision, and the closest com- 
munion with the Divine nature, that had ever 
been granted him. There is probably little doubt 
in the mind of almost all scholars that these words 
were written during late sumnier or early autumn, 
about six months before the last journey to Jeru- 
salem began. On the scheme of chronology which 
is followed in this article, this would be about Aug. 
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or Sept. A.D. 56; and the year in which the vision 
took place would be, on the Asia Minor and N. 
Syrian oc the year ending in autumn A.D. 43, 
on the S. Syrian system the year ending in spring 
A.D. 44, on the Roman system A.D. 43 (see § ili. 7). 

4. In Ac 20° it is said that the deputation going 
to Jerusalem tarried seven daysat Troas. As they 
sailed away from Troas on Monday morning, they 
must have arrived there on the preceding Tues- 
day before sunset. The journey from Philippi to 
Troas occupied tive days, and therefore began on 
the Friday preceding. The tive days’ journey, 
doubtless, included one day’s travel on Friday to 
Neapolis,* on Saturday they sailed for Troas, and, 
alter a slow voyage (Ac 16!!), they arrived prob- 
ably early on Tuesday. These dates may be 
regurded as practically certain. Now it seems 
aiso practically certain that St. Paul started as 
svon as the days of Unleavened Bread were ended, 
for lhe was eager to be in Jerusalem in time for the 
Teast of Pentecost. In order to reach Jerusalem 
he was dependent on the uncertain chance of 
ships ;¢ he had already been in Philippi for some 
time, and there was no special need for him to 
prolong his stuy for a single day after the Feast 
was ended. Every consideration shows that he 
was Lound to delay only for the festival season in 
Philippi, and to start imniediately after. That is 
certainly the plain intention of the writer of Acts. 

The long detention in Troas, waiting for a pas- 
sage towards Syria, and the second shorter deten- 
tion in Miletus, show how uncertain was the 
course of a ship, and prove that St. Paul could 
not afford to spend any time in Philippi after the 
feast was ended. On the other hand, when he had 
reached Czeesarea, and had only a land journey 
along a good road, on which the rate and time 
could be reckoned with confidence, he was able to 
wait several days, and go up to Jerusalem just 
before Pentecost. 

Thus we reach the conclusion that, in the year 
in which St. Paul went up to Jerusalem, Passover 
began on a Thursday at sunset, and the days of 
Unleavened Bread came to an end on the followin 
Thursday at sunset. From this it has been inferr 
(Ramsay, S¢. Paul the Traveller, p. 289) that the 
journey was made in the year A.D. 57; and the 
discussions which have taken place on the point 
seem to the present writer only to have established 
this result more clearly.+ 

5. There is much difficulty in St. Paul’s words, Ac 
24% «It is not more than twelve days since I went 
up to worship at Jerusalem.’ The reckoning seems 
to show that it wasa little more than twelve days. 
St. Paul reached Jerusalem after a journey, pre- 
sumably after sunset, 80 that, though it was only 
next morning that he called on St. James, yet in 
the reckoning both events fall in the first day. 
Then we seem, at first sight, to have the following 
list of days and events :— 

lst day. Arrival after sunset; visit to St. James 
next morning. 


2nd ,, First day of Purification, Ac 21”. 
3rd _,, Second ,, - 
4th ,, Third ,, ss 
5th ,, Fourth ,, se 


*No long detention is to be e at Neapolis, where, 
doubtless, ships were to be found sailing for Troas every day 
(see above, p. 400, also pp. 384, 489); but still a certain amount 
of time must have been losi there. 

t There were no pilgrim-ships (such as might have been got 
before Passover) sailing direct; and, even after a ship was 
found, its voyage might be broken at harbours on the way ; see 
above, p. 400. 

t Divergent views are stated by Mr. Turner, above, vol. i. 
p. 420, by Prof. Bacon in Expositor (1898, i. 123; 1899, fi. 351, 
412; 1900, ii. 1. The latter argues on the false assumption 
that the strict and narrow Judaic practice of the later reaction 
against Roman and Christian science obtained also in the early 
years of the Imperial period. 
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6th day. Fifth day of Purification. 
jth ,, Sixth ,, 


93 
8th ,, Seventh ,, »”* »,Ac 217; riot; 
St. Paul’s speech. 
98th ,, Council, Ac 22”, 
Dream by night, 234, 
10th Conspiracy, 23'". 
 ‘\Journey to Antipatris begins before 
sunset, 23*!, 
\J ourney to Antipatris continues by 
llth ,, + night. 
Arrival in Ceesarea before sunset, 23%, 
12th ,, Detention in Caesarea, 2nd day, 24". 
13th ,, 99 ”9 99 3rd, 
14th ,, 29 99 99 4th ,, 
15th 5th ,, : trial. 


29 3? 9? 99 

This list seems to show that fifteen days at the 
least had elapsed between St. Paul’s arrival in 
Jerusalem and the day when he declared that not 
more than twelve days had passed since he went 
up to Jerusalem. 

The explanation probably lies in Ac 21” ‘when 
the seven days (of purification) were about to be 
completed.’+ In the above list this is understood 
as implying that the seventh day had arrived ; but 
it may, perhaps, be taken as merely implying ‘the 
seven days of purification were more pias half 
finished, and the men were now coming near the 
end of the period.’} This seems quite consistent 
with the fifth day, and in that case St. Paul would 
be speaking on the thirteenth day since his entry 
into Jerusalem; and we may understand the 
peculiar expression ‘not more than twelve days’ 
as meaning ‘the thirteenth day is not yet com- 
pleted and past’: this form of expression shows - 
distinct analogy with the case quoted above from 
Tacitus (Hist. i. 19 and 48). 


ii. Hours oF THE Day.—1. ‘Hour’ (dpa, hora) 
is a word used in a considerable variety of senses 
in the NT. The Latiu hora was borrowed from 
the Greek (4pa), and was to a great extent deter- 
mined in usage by the onelD: he Greek word dpa 
meant, in a very wide and general sense, a distin- 
guishable period of time, a division of time marked 
off by a beginning and an end, however vaguely the 
bounds might be indicated. Thus #pa meant, in 
the most general way, & measurable or estimable 
lapse of time; and this sense of the word never 
entirely disappeared, and is found in the NT, e.g. 
Mk 6* (twice), where it is rendered ‘day’ in both 
AV and RV; Mk 11", 2 Co 78, where it is rendered 
‘season’in AV and RV. The dpac rijs vuxres and 
Tijs Ruépas in Xenophon, Mem. iv. 3. 4, are not the 
‘hours’ of night and of day, but the great 
‘periods,’ the watches of night and the forenoon 
and afternoon of day. 

The most characteristic division of time indi- 
cated by dpa in early time was the season of the 
year; and the mythological Horai were personiti- 
cations of the Seasons. The use of the word in 
the sense of a division of the day, something ap 

roximating to an hour in the modern usage, 
ardly begins much before the end of the 4th cent. 
B.C. in the extant literature; but this quickly 
became the most common and widespread mean- 
ing of the word; and from some time, probabl 
early in the 3rd cent. B.C. onwards, the Greek 
word in that sense was adopted in Latin. The 
division, which was probably of Babylonian origin 


* Assuming for the moment that the riot broke out on the 
last day of Purification; but we shall see below that it prob- 
ably occurred on the fifth day. 

t The rendering ‘almost completed’ In AV and RV is too 
ar one for the Greek iedov custrsse bes. 

t The Bezan text cuvrarcuuctyns 34 ras i8d6 veipas, which is 
inconsistent with our rendering, is evidently a later alteration 
to secure @ more precise and definite sense t the true Lukan 
text. 
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(Herod. ii. 109), was according to the duodecimal 
system ; and from an = time in the history of 
this usage traces occur both of a popular division 
of the pee of light from sunrise to sunset (the 
natural day) into twelve parts or apa, and of a 
scientific division of the double period of light and 
darkness from sunrise to sunrise, or from sunset to 
sunset (the civil or legal day), into twenty-four 
(twice twelve) parts. 

Hours of the latter class, one twenty-fourth part 
of the fixed and unvarying period, a revolution of 
the earth round its axis, were of absolutely tixed 
and unvarying length; but the words hora, dpa, 
were rarely employed by the ancients in that 
sense: it was only astronomers that sometimes 
spoke of these Spar lonuepwwal, hore equinoctiales, 
as they were called. In ordinary usage among the 
ancients, these words hora, Gpa, had a different 
meaning, which arose out of the only means of 
measuring hours known and used in ordinary life 
by the ancients, the sun-dial. The dial, originally 
& very simple instrument among the Greeks, was 
improved, until it afforded a means of dividing the 
time between sunrise and sunset into twelve equal 
parte or hours. These hours were equal in length 
to each other during the same da gs varied in 
length from day to day. The earliest systematic 
use of this division into twelve hours among the 
Greeks is said to have been made during the 4th 
century before Christ. 

While hours of this new kind were in common 
and popular use, the astronomers found it neces- 
sary for their purposes to use the equinoctial or 
sidereal hours of unvarying length, which they 
calculated by means of dre or water-clocks. 

There often occur in the NT examples of asystem 
of numbering the hours of the day. The third, 
the sixth, and the ninth hour, as the main divisions 
between the four quarters of the day, occur ve 
often. ‘From the fifth to the tenth hour’ Ac ] 
(according to the Bezan text) is a note of the 
hours of lecturing in a public hall of quite un- 
usual and even ar character in the NT; ‘the 
eleventh hour’ (Mt 20°) is proverbial of the ap- 
proaching end of an allotted time. St. John uses 
the numbers with pr a noe accuracy: ‘ the tenth 
hour,’ 1@; ‘the seventh hour’ (in a medical obser- 
vation), 4%. 

The precise meaning of these expressions in cer- 
tain cases has been the subject of some doubt 
among NT commentators; but there is absolutely 
ho uncertainty as to the meaning in ancient pagan 
usage, and the doubts expressed as regards the 
interpretation in a few passages of Christian writ- 
ings are panantiaeal 6 A certain amount of ob- 
scurity is introduced into the subject by the use 
of the word ‘day’ in two different senses: the 
period of light from about sunrise to sunset is 
called the natural day as distinguished from the 
period of darkness or night; a day and a night to- 

ether constitute the period of the legal or civil 

ay. In the agile 3 remarks we distinguish 
these two senses by the convention that ‘day’ 
means the lee of light as distinguished from 
the night ¢ ichttag in German), and that ‘ Day’ 
means the legal period of a day and a night. 

According to our own ordi modern system 
of counting time, the legal Day is divided into 24 
hours, and the hour is an unvarying and absolute 
duration of time; while the length of the day and 
the night are continually changing within certain 
limits (according to latitude), the day containing 
more hours and the night fewer at midsummer, 
and conversely at midwinter, while at the spring 
and the autumn equinox day and night are equal, 
and contain each 12 hours. 

There are only the scantiest traces of such a 
meaning for the word ‘hour’ in ancient times, 


and it never cccurs in popular usage, though it 
seems to have been known to astronomers from a 
very early time. The length of the ordinary ancient 
‘hour’ varied continually from day to day through- 
out the year. The day, the period between sun 
Tise and sunset, was divided into twelve equal 
parts called ‘hours’ (Jn 11%). The division was 
marked by the progress of the shadow from line 
to line on the sun-dial; and the progress was 
more widely published in houses of a more preten- 
tious character by some such device as the blow: 
ing of a trumpet. In Trimalchio’s house (Pet- 
ronius, p. 26)* the trumpeter was an established 
institution ; and in the old German Imperial city 
of Goslar the same ancient custom was maintained 
by the public authorities down almost to the pres- 
ent time: not many years ago, and perhaps still, 
the trumpeter in Goslar sounded every quarter of 
an hour, for the division of time is carried out 
more minutely in modern than in ancient times. 

There is hardly any trace in popular Greco- 
Roman usage of any definite division of time 
shorter than the hour: hore momento, ‘in the 
motion of an hour,’ t.e. the time that the shadow 
on the dial takes to creep from one line to the 
next, was @ customary phrase for a brief interval 
(Horace, Sat. i. 1. 16). Hence the word ‘hour’ is 
often used in the NT to indicate a point of time, 
where the more emphatic expression of modern 
language would require some such term as ‘instant’ 
or ‘moment,’ ¢g. Mt 84% 9%, Mk 14", Lk 125 @, 
Jn 17}, But this usage may really be much more 
emphatic than it aprear at first sight. The Latin 
word fora certainly, and perhaps also the Greek 
Gpa, are often used in the sense, not of the period 
that the shadow takes to creep from line to line 
on the dial, but of the brief moment in which the 
shadow crosses the line. Bilfinger has conclusivel 
proved, contrary to the opinion of almost 
other scholars, that the latter was the me fre- 

uent sense of the terms in Latin, hora prima, 
hor secunda: these generally indicated, not the 
whole time which the shadow required to move 
from the starting-point at sunrise to the first line, 
and from the first to the second line, but the 
moment t when the shadow reached the first or 
the second line. Hence hora sexta is frequently 
found, and almost always has the precise and 
exact sense ‘at the point of noon.’ 

But Bilfinger tries to push too far the view 
which he champions. There are certainly some 
cases in which hora prima means the whole period 
from sunrise to the moment when the shadow on 
the dial reaches the first division. In truth, the 
ancients were far from being so accurate as modern 

ople are; and probably many of them were 
hardly conscious of any difference between these 
two meanings, and used the term hora prima so 
loosely that they could hardly have specified which 
of the two meanings they had in mind. We ought 
not to try to make them out more accurate than 
they were. Their vagueness in estimat- 
ing the divisions of time must be allowed for. 
They had never been used to measure time 80 
accurately or so minutely as we do. They had 
no division shorter than the hour ; and they talked 
of the hours very loosely, making use chiefly of 
the prominent divisions—first, third, sixth, ninth, 
and twelfth hours. The third hour meant little 
more than ‘during the forenoon’; and if an ordi- 
nary person, speaking of the third hour, were 
criticised and told that he should have said the 
sixth hour, he would probably have regarded the 
correction as too slight to be worth making, just 
as a Turkish peasant would at the present day. 
Modern peoples are so habituated to minute and 

* Cf. also Martial, viii. 67, x. 48; Juvenal, Saé. x, 2152 
¢ Bilfinger, Der birgerliche Tag. 
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accurate divisions of time, and to precise punctu- 
ality, that their thought and language have ac- 
quired a precision which is wanting in the ancient 
writers,® and which we must not try to force on 
them by strained interpretation. 

An example of the double meaning of the term 
‘hour’ isseen if Mt 20° be compared with Plutarch, 
Crass. 17. In the former sage ‘the eleventh 
hour’ is used metaphorically to indicate the last 

int of time, the last line and hour of the dial, 
Potaee the allotted time, viz. the day, comes to an 
end, and the opportunity is lost for ever. In the 
latter passage ‘ the twelfth hour’ is used weoniey 
the same proverbial sense, as being the last period, 
which ends when the sun seta. St. Matthew 
- thinks of the inoment when the shadow crosses 
the last dividing line; Plutarch thinks of the 
interval that elapses between that moment and 
the sunset. The influence of Roman usage is here 
seen: dials and divisions of time seem to have been 
nore faniiliar in the Roman time, and with greater 
familiarity came the use of hora to indicate the 
point of time when the shadow crosses the line. 

When hora prima or secunda indicates a point 
of time, it means the moment when the shadow 
reaches the line at the end of the first or of the 
second hour after sunrise; and soon. Hence, in 
this usage, hora prime vorresponds in logical sense, 
though not in time, to our expression ‘ one o’clock.’ 

The length of the hour varied, therefore, accord- 
ing to the length of the day: it was about 75 
nunutes long at midsummer, and hardly more 
than 45 at midwinter, while at the equinox it was 
exactly 60 minutes, like the hour in our modern 
custom. This sense of the word ‘hour’ as a period 
of time is found in such passages as Ac 19 57,+ 
Lk 22, Mt 20? 26”, Mk 14. In popular language 
the varying length of the hour is alluded to in 
such expressions as hora estiva. In both Greek 
and Roman times the conception of an hour as an 
Dayne pened of time, the twenty-fourth part 
of the civil or legal Day, occasionally appears in 
books of a more scientific character, but never 
in popular literature or common life. 

he division of the hour into 60 minutes is said 
to be of Babylonian origin, and may have had an 
existence in scientific thought and astronomical 
calculations; but such a minute division played 
no part in popular life, never affected popular 
ihe Sag and was not expressed by any word in 
pular language. The hour was the shortest 
ivision of time known to ordinary people, as has 
been stated above. 

In ordinary usage the night was divided, not 
into hours but into four watches, the second of 
which ended at midnight. The dial gave no means 
of dividing the night into hours; and the length 
of hours of the day could not, except with much 
trouble and careful adjustment (such as only men 
of science would be able to give), be applied to the 
night by such methods of measuring as the clep- 

dra or water-clock, because the night hours grew 
shorter as the day hours grew longer, and co- 
incided with them in length only at the equinox. 
But, by analoyy from the expression hora sexta 
for ‘noon,’ midnight was often called hora sexta 
noctis (Ulpian in Digest. xli. 3. 7 ; compare xl. 1. 1, 
xxviii. }. 5; Aulus Gellius, iii. 2.11). The Greek 
corresponding expression is not found in the NT 
(probably not anywhere in strictly Greek litera- 


* The looseness shown by St. Luke in regard to time is noted 
in St. Paul the Traveller, p. 18, etc. 

t In Ac 87 apay epicsy Siaernuee inust mean ‘the period of three 
hours’; it can hardly be, according to the usage described in 
the following paragraph, the interval that separates a line on 
the dial from the third following line, because that would give 
@ space of only two hours, according to the ancient way of 
counting the starting-point as the first. Lk 2259 must be inter- 
p.‘eted on the same analogy. 
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ture), but the similar expression ‘at the third hour 
of night,’ implying the end of the first watch, 
occurs in Ac 23~.° In Ac 16" ‘the same hour of 
the night,’ the meaning is ‘instant’ or ‘ point of 
time,’ as in the expressions described above. 

It is accordingly involved in the very idea and 
origin of the hours in common usage that they 
begin from sunrise, and that the tirst hour ended 
when the shadow reached the first dividing line on 
the dial; and soon. These hours are parts of the 
natural day, the Lichttag, and cannot be counted 
except as beginning with the day. The hours, as 
parts of the civil Day, were a totally different con- 
ception, which, as we have seen, never affected or 
entered into popular usage and popular thought. 
Is it possible that those equinoctial hours might 
have n counted as beginning from the point 
when the Day was considered to begin (though 
only in scientific work)? We ask, then, when the 
De was considered as beginning. 

he legal or civil Day, comprising a complete 
period of day and night, was regarded as begin- 
ning from various points in the East and in the 
West. The Roman usage was the same as our 
modern usage: the Day was reckoned as the 
period from one midnight, hora sexta noctis, to 
the next. In the Jewish and the Greek usage the 
Day was reckoned from sunset to sunset; and it is 
in accordance with ite Eastern origin and its early 
development amid Greek surroundings that the 
Church always reckoned the ecclesiastical Day as 
beginning at sunset. Biltinger, indeed, maintains 
that both Greeks and Romans (except in matters 
of Roman law) counted the Day as beginning at 
daylight, either sunrise or a at dawn; but 
Unger has conclusively refuted his arguments on 
this point (see his article on ‘Tagesanfang’ in 
Philologus, 1892, pp. 14 ff., 212 ff.), allowing only 
that there was a Macedonian usave (traceable at 
Pergamos and other places where the Macedonian 
calendar was used), according to which the Day 
was counted to begin from sunrise. It may, how- 
ever, be doubted whether those seeming cases of 
counting the Day from sunrise may not have been 
simply caused by the ordinary popular custom of 
counting the hours of the day as beginning with 
the light. But however that may be, it is certain 
that no example has ever been quoted from the 
ancient writers in which the hours were counted 
as beginning from midnight. Though the Roman 
legal Day began at midnight, yet the hours of the 
day were counted only as beginning from sunrise ; 
and the hours of the ed (in the rare cases in 
which hours of the night were 3 ees of) only 
from sunset. In popular usage probably no night- 
hours were spoken of except the third, sixth, and 
perhaps the ninth, as the beginnings of the second, 
third, and fourth watches; and those expressions 
were used, not because there was any device in 
ordinary use for dividing the night into twelve 
hours, but simply by analogy from the three main 
customary divisions of the day. 

2. There has been among some NT scholars a 
certain degree of hesitation about accepting as 
absolutely and invariably true the principle that 
hours were counted only as beginning from sunrise ; 
and some attempt has been made to show that the 
hours of the day were sometimes counted after a 
different fashion. This hesitation has been caused 
by the apparent discrepancy between Jn 19"* and 
Mk 15%. in the former passage it is said that the 
trial of Jesus was concluded and the judgment on 
the point of being pronounced ‘about the sixth 
hour,’ and some more time was needed (but prob- 


*It is sometimes said that the Greeks had only three 
watches, the Romans four. This is an error arising from mis- 
interpretation of Pollux, fi. 70. See Mr. Manan’s note on 
Herodotus, ix. 5, in his forthcoming edition. 
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ably not long) to conduct Jesus to the place of 
execution and raise Him on the cross, so that the 
Crucifixion could hardly have been consummated 
before 12 noon. No other estimate is given by St. 
John of the lapse of time on that day, but towards 
sunset it was found that Jesus was dead already, 
though the other two sufferers were still living ; 
thereafter the body was taken away by Joseph 
and Nicodemus for burial, apparently just before 
the day was ended, perhers atcat 5.30 or 5.45 p.m. 

In the latter passage, Mk 15%, it is stated that 
the Crucifixion was consummated ‘at the third 
hour,’ 3.e. 9 a.m (modern time), and that at the 
sixth hour darkness began and lasted til] the ninth 
hour, when Jesus died: about the beginning of 
evening, very soon after 6 p.m. (modern time, t.e. 
sunset), Joseph took away the body for burial. 

Tt has been suggested (and the view is advocated 
by some high authorities) that St. John counted 
the hours as beginning from midnight, so that 
according to him judgment was pronounced on 
Jesus about 6 a.m. (modern time); then after an 
interval of three hours followed the Crucifixion, 
and afterwards darkness began (according to the 
Synoptics) at noon. By this device all is shown to 
be in perfect harmony. It is urged that the dif- 
ference in the way of counting the hours was due 
to the fact that St. John wrote in Ephesus, and 
counted in this one case according to the fashion 
of Asia Minor as being familiar to the public for 
which he wrote. An example of this supposed 
Asia Minor custom is sought in the smartyrioni of 
Polycarp at the eighth hour. It is maintained 
that exhibitions of wild beasts, and executions by 
exposure to the beasts, ordinarily took place before 
noon (which is true),* and that therefore the eighth 
hour can only have been 8 a.m. (modern time). 

It is needless to discuss fully the case of Poly- 
carp ;t the facts show beyond doubt that his case 
was exceptional, and that he did not suffer until 
after noon. He was arrested near sunset at a 
villa at some distance from Smyrna (to which he 
had retired after leaving his first refuge in a villa 
near the city) on a Friday, officers having been 
sent to arrest him in cumpliance with the shouts 
of the crowded audience at the conclusion of the 
venatio in the stadium at Smyrnaonthatday. He 
was permitted to pray for two hours after arrest ; 
‘when the hour for departure arrived’ (that is, 
evidently, early on Saturday morning) he was 
sonducted to Smyrna ; he was introduced for trial 
before the proconsul after the games in the 
stadium were concluded, because he could hardly 
have reached the city before the games began, and 
they would not be interrupted to allow the trial 
to proceed. It is clear that the games were over 
for the day when the trial was held, for Philip 
the Aviarcl. (who favoured Polycarp) declared that 
he could not reopen them in order to comply with 
the demand of the crowd that Polycarp should 
be exposed to the beasts. The games, of course, 
lasted more than one day ; but it may be regarded 
as practically certain that ae would not be con- 
tinued after the fifth hour.t The interval between 
that hour and the eighth was occupied with the 
trial (for the forms of Roman law, even in a 
hurried trial, required some time) and the pre- 
paration for the execution; and the Jews, who 
could hardly have been present at the games on 
a Sabbath of especial sanctity, but who came in 
numbers to the trial, showed themselves active in 
procuring materials to burn Polycarp. Other ex- 

* See the full discussion in Friedlinder’s Rdm. Sittengesch. 


ili. P. 391 (349) ; also Martial, viii. 67. 4, v. 65. & 
t It is discussed at length in the Expositor, 4th Ser. (1893), 


vol. vii. p. 220 ff. 

2 See Hzporitor, loo. oit., and the article Trrannus, vol. iv. 
p-, sve. Martiad says ad % varios extendit Roma 
waevUTEeS. 
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amples of martyrdoms which took place in the 
afternoon are those of Zenobius and Zenobia at 
Aigeai in Cilicia on a Friday at the ninth hour 
(Acta Sanct. 31 Oct. p. 263), and of Pionius at 
Smyrna at the tenth hour (Acta Pion). 

In those exceptional cases the hour was remem- 
bered ; but in ordinary cases the execution took 
place early in the day, commonly forming a part 
of the exhibitions or renationes. 

Thus the one example that has been most confi- 
dently quoted to prove the existence of a peculiar 
way of numbering the hours in Asia Minor turns 
out to be an example of the ordinary custom. In 
truth, the idea that in Asia Minor people counted 
the hours from mnidnight is even more improbable 


than it would be in other countries; for, as has - 


been shown above, there are many instances of 
even the civil Day, as well as the natural day, 
being reckoned there to begin with sunrise. More- 
over, why should St. John in that one case count 
his hours from midnight? It is certain and ad- 
mitted that elsewhere he counts them from sunrise. 

The more closely the subject is examined, the 
more clear does it me that the numbering of 
the hours in popular usage always started from 
the beginning of the natural day. While the 
other kind of hours, the equinoctial, were some- 
times used in scientific calculations, there is no 
appearance that they were numbered. The very 
idea of numbering the hours is a matter of prac- 
tical convenience in everyday life, and has no 
scientilic character. 

It must be recognized that there is an absolute 
—and perhaps intentional and deliberate—ditter- 
ence between St. Jolin and the Synoptists: the 
latter declare that the Crucifixion took place 
about three hours earlier in the day than the 
former admits. With regard to this ditference 
there arise several questions bearing on the sub- 
ject of this article: Which Evangelist shows him- 
self most attentive and observant of details of 
time? what is the cause of the error which must 
exist on one side or on the other? what is its 
importance? with whom does it lie? 

There can be no doubt that St. John is more 
careful about recording points and details of time. 
The two disciples of the Baptist went to the place 
where Jesus was, ‘about the tenth hour’ (1%). 
Why does the historian record such a minute and 
in itself valueless detail? Obviously, he was natu- 
rally attentive to details of time, and that one 
remained in his memory because he had seen and 
known. ‘About the sixth hour’ Jesus sat down 
on the well of Jacob to rest (4°). The official’s son 
became free from the fever ‘at the seventh hour’ 
(45%). In these cases there is no intrinsic import- 
ance (as there is in the case of the Crucifixion) to 
make the time of day memorable. The time when 
they occurred is stated, because the narrator re- 
membered the details from personal knowledge ; 
and only a person attentive to time-notes would 
have remembered what was the hour at which 
each event occurred. 

While the question which authority is right 
cannot be discussed without a far wider estimate 
of facts and characteristics than belongs to the 
present article, yet the inference from the above- 
stated facts is in favour of St. John’s superior 
trustworthiness in any statement of time; and the 
long interval of three hours which the Synoptists 
place between the consummation of the Crucifixion 
~~ the beginning of the darkness seems improb- 
able. 

The cause of the difference in this matter lies 
probably or certainly in the want of attention to 
the lapse of time on one side or theother. St. John 
shows himself distinctly more attentive, through 
a certain personal character, whereas most of the 
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le country people to whom the Synoptic 
ition must go back are very unlikely to have 
paid any attention to an exact estimate of the pas- 
sage of time, and may quite probably have erred in 
their recollection of the time. The reason for the 
difference lies simply in that inaccuracy in esti- 
mating and messuring the lapse of time which is 
observable in %ne thought and language of the 
ancients. The difference in opinion is not due 
to correct memory being obscured in the lapse 
of time; it dates from the event, and would be 
found in accounts written at the time, if witnesses 
of various character had been then ordered to 
state their impressions in writing. 

As to the degree of importance to be attached 
« the contradiction between the witnesses, it is 
evident from the general considerations already 
stated that there is no importance in such a 
difference of recollection. Three events occurred 
successively during the day: the memory of most 
of the witnesses marked the sequence by record- 
ing that they occurred oe at the third, 
the sixth, and the ninth hour, the only three 
divisions which the popular mind was used to 
note. But those three divisions were by most 
people used vaguely and roughly, without any 
accurate estimate of the precise hour indicated 
on the died; and so it was in this case. The 

ple who assigned the time of the Crucifixion as 
the third hour would have probably been much 
surprised if any one had in their presence used 
their testimony to pin down the event to an exact 
hour. Their thought and mind were not trained 
to such accuracy, they saw no importance in being 
accurate, and they were from habit not capable of 
even attempting to be accurate in respect of the 
lapse of time. The sixth hour, as being midday, 
was better marked than any other; but even in 
regard to it we inust allow considerable latitude 
when ordinary persons speak of it. St. John alone 
in the NT stands out as habitually careful and 
accurate in this respect. The distinction between 
him and the other NT writers on this point is like 
the difference between Romans and Greeks. The 
Greeks made little use of the hours, and spoke 
little about them. The Romans used the hours 
in all departments of life, regulated their business 
and private life by them, and spoke frequently 
about them. St. John stood on the Roman plane. 


sim 
tr 


iii, YEARS AND DaTES.—A convenient and 
practically useful system of chronology was de- 
veloped only hig’ fapiielel in the ancient world. 

1. Dating by the years of kings and emperors.— 
In countries governed by monarchs, the custom of 
dating by the years of the current reign was 
natural and widespread. Such a system was of 
course confined almost absolutely to the limite of 
the monarchy. Beyond those limits it could hardly 
be used, or understood, or verified. Even within 
those limits it had many practical disadvantages 
for historical purposes. For instance, a consider- 
able amount of trouble was often needed to dis- 
cover the meaning and value of dates in past time ; 
as amongst ourselves it would not be obvious, 
without some trouble, what interval elapsed be- 
tween the fifteenth year of George III. and the 
third year of Victoria. The difficulties of this 
method are of course not so serious in contem- 
porary dating : while a sovereign is reigning, the 
years of his reign, from whatever day it began, 
would be familiar to all the people, but after his 
death hardly any one remembers the exact limits 
of his olen 

The difficulty is increased by the fact that a king 
reigns not for an exact number of years, but for a 
period that must be reckoned by years, months, 
and days. If his first year is counted as running 
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from the day of his accession, his last year is a 
broken one; and his successor’s reign has to be 
counted as beginning from a different date. Thus 
a literal reckoning by the exact years of each king’s 
reign becomes chronologically so complicated as to 
be vebeigunett unwieldy and practically impossible. 

Some modification was therefore commonly in- 
troduced for chronological purposes in this method 
of reckoning. The years of each king’s reign were 
counted according to the current and recognized 
system of years, and not according to the day 
when the reign began: either the first year of the 
monarch was reckoned as ending with the last day 
of the current year (so that this nominal first year 
of his reign might last in reality only a few days 
or months), or the last year of the former monarch 
was counted as running up to the end of the year 
in which he died, an the first year of the new 
monarch was counted as beginning only with the 
first day of the local year next after he ascended 
the throne, or some other device of that kind 
was adopted in order to facilitate chronological 
reckoning. 

Thus either the first year of Queen Victoria 
would have to be reckoned as ending on 31 Dec. 
1837, and her pea atte year would be running at 
the time of her death in the beginning of 1901: 
but in that case the rest of the year 1901 would be 
reckoned by subsequent chronologists as the first 
year of Edward VII., and in historical chronology 
1837 would be called as a whole the first of Victoria 
and 1901 the first of Edward VU. : or else the whole 
of 1837 would have to be reckoned to William Iv., 
1838 would be the first yenr of Victoria, and 1901 
would be her sixty-fourth, and would, as a whole, 
be reckoned as the last year of her reign. When- 
ever possible, it is desirable to investigate each 
writer’s practice from his own writings. But, of 
the two alternative methods which have just been 
stated, the former was, on the whole, the more 
frequent and ordinary rule, and the one which 
must, in cases of doubt, be supposed to have been 
followed, as most likely to have been the practice 
of the writer in question. 

On the other hand, in dating by years of the 
emperors, it is obvious that in Egypt the latter 
method was often practised, and many persons 
continued to date documents by the emperor who 
had been in office at the beginning of the year, 
even though his successor had already been in 
power for many months ; see above, p. 379° (where 
many of the cases alluded to are probably due, 
not entirely to ignorance, but to the idea that the 
whole current local year should be reckoned to the 
emperor in whose name it had begun). 
actical convenience dictated the rule, and it 
may be regarded as universally observed that 
when ordinary persons spoke of a series of years 
they meant, and were understood by every one to 
mean, the current years of the country or State 
to which they belonged, and not years reckoned 
from some arbitrary epoch, such as the birth of 
an individual or the accession of a sovereign. 
Thus, in Egypt, the universal way of counting the 

ears of the Roman emperors is known to have 

n according to the Egyptian year beginning on 

1 Thoth (30 August). Similarly, we may be sure 

that in Syria people counted in sibiaaat | usage 

according to the current local year (on which see: 
§ iii. 7). 

There was no fixed and universal rule among 
chronologista regulating their practice in this 
respect; and the custom of each ancient writer 
should as far as possible be determined separ- 
ately from a special study of his method. Many 
errors have been made by modern writers owing 
to misinterpretation of chronological statements 
according to Imperial years. For example, in the 
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reign of Claudius, the dates (so important for NT 
chronclogy) of the great famine (Ac 12') and of 
the edict expelling the Jews from Rome (Ac 18?) 
uave been assigned to the fourth and ninth years 
of his reign. ‘Now Claudius bevan to reign on 
25 Jan. A.D. 41, and many writers have forthwith 
assumed that his fourth year ran from 25 Jan. 44 
tu 24 Jan. 45, and his ninth from 25 Jan. 49 to 24 
Jan. 50. But that assumption is certainly wrong. 
We must first ask who is the authority responsible 
for the date, and what was his way of counting 
Claudius’ years. Did he follow the Roman official 
reckoning of years of the reign, or did he follow an 
of the chronologists’ methods? The authority is 
Orosius ; and it is clear that he followed the method 
which reckoned A.D. 41 as the last year of Calivula 
and 42 as the first year of Claudius.* Hence his 
authority (such as it is) places the great famine 
in A.D. 45, and the edict expelling the Jews from 
Rome in A.D. 5U. Ultimately, the value of his 
evidence depends entirely on the older authority 
or authorities on whom he was dependent: that 
is a topic that has to be treated by a careful com- 
parative study of his account of the period as a 
whole. What concerns us here is that it is wrong 
to qvote his evidence in favour of placing those 
eveuts In A.D. 44 and 49. 

Tt lies outside of the limits of this article to in- 
vestigate the practice of the more scientific chrono- 
logists, which was not absolutely uniform. But so 
much is certain: the modern fashion of counting 
a sovereign’s years from the day of his predecessor's 
death and his own accession was not followed by 
chronologists or historians in ancient times; and 
the reason lies in the hopeless cumbrousness of 
that method of reckoning. Such ‘dynastic’ years, 
as they may be termed, were hardly thought of or 
reckoned by the ancients. Current years, accord- 
ing to local usage, alone were taken into account. 

fhe official Roman practice in reckoning the 
years of an emperor’s reign varied. It was cer- 
tainly not determined by scientific considerations 
of chronological convenience, and probably de- 
pended greatly on the choice or caprice of indi- 
vidual emperors. In general, the only part of 
the official description or titles of the reigning 
emperor that gave a clue to the length of his 
reign was the number of times that he had held 
the tribunician authority,t which was apparently 
chosen by Augustus as the characteristic feature 
and the fundamental element in his tenure of 
authority. The real foundation of his power, of 
course, lay in his command of the legions. That, 
however, was too harsh and repellent a feature ; 
and in B.C. 23, after years of hesitation, during 
which he governed as triumvir by extraordinary 
appointment (for periods of five years, beginning 
from B.C. 42), or as consul by annual election 
(B.C. 31-23), he finally preferred to have the tribu- 
nician authority as Champion of the Commons 
conferred on him; and henceforth in his torwal 
list of titles the number of years during which 
he had held that office was stated as being equi- 
valent to the years of his reign. The custoin was 
continued by subsequent emperors. 


* This is pointed out by the present writer in St. Patd the 
Trarcller (pp. 68, 254), where it is explained as due to a faulty 
reckoning of the years of Claud.as; but in Was Christ Born at 
Beihichem? p. 223, the right explanation is given that Orosius 
(or the older writer from whom he borrowed) reckoned inten- 
tionally after that fashion. We need not ask what was the 
New Year's Day in Orosius’ reckoning: it was certainly late in 
our vear, St. Paul the abapaosill 68. 

¢ This number is always stated in the title (except in the 
abbreviated titles on coins): trib. pot. alone means the first 
year of the authority of the emperor in question. The consul- 
ships and the rap er bag salutations were also expressed 
oeoly in his 
length of reign. For example, the eleventh consulship of 
Augustus wag in B.o. 28, but he continued to be called ‘Consul 
x1.’ till B.c. 5, when his twelfth consulship began. 


e; but the number gave no clue to the 


Most of the emperors of the Ist cent. reckoned 
their years of tribunician authority from the day 
on which it had first been conferred on them, and 
disregarded the day on which their predecessor 
died, and on which their reign practically 
The theory was that their le aE authority began 
when the people conferred on them tribunician and 
other powers, and thus made them Champion of 
the Commons, with the powers to make their 
championship effective. he Jater view, which 
makes dynastic succession the criterion, did not 
rule in the Roman practice of the lst cent. and 
even later; and there is absolutely no justilication 
for the common modern view, that the years of in 
emperor were counted in that century from the 
day of his predecessor’s death. 

According to this ofticial Roman view— 

The years of Augustus began 27 June. 
Tilerius se “a 
Caligula  ,, 18 March. 
Claudius = ,, Lo January. 


os » Nero » 13 Uctuber (till 
A.D. 60). 
us »,  Wespasian ,, 1 July. 
2» ” Titus 9 2 
Domitian ,, 13 September. 


29 99 
Nero’s and Domitian’s aays coincided with those 
of their predecessor’s death. Claudius’ day was 
one day later than Cualigula’s death, Caligula’s 
was two days later than Tiberius’ death, and 
the other four had no connexion whatsoever with 
their predecessor’s death. 

Nero, in A.D. 60, introduced a new way of 
counting his own reign, and made the change 
retrospective. His seventh year had begun on 
13 October in that year, but he ordered that his 
eighth year should begin on 10 December A.D. 60 
(for the old Republican rule was that the Tribunes 
of the Commons entered oftice always on 10 De- 
cember). Hence he was officially in the fifteenth 
year of his reign when he died on 9 June A.D. 68 
(though according to our modern way of counting, 
by which many scholars interpret the chronological 
statements of the ancients, his fourteenth year was 
then still unfinished). But this way of counting 
the years of the reizn from 10 December was not 
imitated by any of the Ist cent. emperors except 
Nerva and Trajan frum the year 97 onwards, and 
could not have had any possible influence on NT 
usage. 

2. From this follows a conclusion extremely im- 
portant for NT chronology. ‘There ix nu justitica- 
tion in Roman ofticial usage for the view that 
when St. Luke (3') mentioned the fifteenth year 
of Tiberius he was counting from the death of 
Augustus on 19 August A.D. 14, and meant the 
12 months that began on 19 oe. A.D. 28. We have 
previously seen that neither ordinary contemporary 
usaye, nor the more scientific usaye of chrunulo- 
visxts, permits such an interpretation.” We must 
therefore conclude that, whatever St. Luke may 
have meant, he certainly did not tuean the year 
19 Angust A.D. 23 to 18 August A.D. 29. Yet the 
majority of modern writers assume as self-evident 
that that interpretation (which is founded only on 
modern custom and Dreuienees must be what Sit. 
Luke had in mind. The question now is what 
bearing the special subject of this article has on 
the interpretation of that important date. 

It may be regarded as practically certain that 
the custom of dating by the years of the reigning 
ltoman emperor originated, not in Rome but in the 
Eastern provinces; and hence such dates are to 
be interpreted by Eastern, not by Roman, usage. 


* The, would consider that his reign bezan on 19 August, 
but that his first year ended at the cunclusion of the current 
local vear (which in mans places would be on 22 or 30 Sep 
tember). 
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The Roman fashion of dating by consuls persisted 
in Rome far through the Imperial time; and so, 
e.g., the Annals of Tacitus are arranged in strictly 
annalistic order, year by year, according to con- 
suls, and not by years of the egy athe The pre- 
valent method of counting in the Eastern provinces 
was a mixture of the dynastic method with the 
reckoning according to local years: as a general 
rule, the years of each emperor were counted ac- 
cording to the current local years, but his reign 
was considered to begin at the death of his pre- 
decessor. According to that method the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius would be the year beginning in 
spring A.D. 28, or in autumn A.D. 27, according as 
this local year began in spring or in autumn.® 
There were, however, some exceptions to this rule 
about the beginning of the reign, caused chiefly 
by collegiate government. Thus, in Egypt, the 
reign of Commodus, who had been colleague of his 
father, M. Aurelius, for some years, was counted 
continuously with his father’s, as if there had 
been an unbroken rule from A.D. 161 to 192. Now, 
there were in the Ist cent. two emperors—Tiberius 
and Titus—who reigned for a time as colleagues 
of their predecessors. In their strictly official 
style, both counted their years of tribunician 
authority from a point long anterior to their 
predecessors’ death. But Tiberius’ tribunician 
authority was interrupted and remained in abey- 
ance for a good many years, hence it was impos- 
sible to count the years of his reign from the 
first of his tribanician authority. There was, 
however, @ second occasion when he was assumed 
as colleague of his predecesso: with power over 
all the armies in the provinces. This was a 
few days or weeks before 16 January A.D. 12, 
when, on his return from Pannonia, he celebrated 
his triumph. Before his arrival, probably at the 
meeting held in ordinary course on 1 January, 
the Senate had conferred on him those great. 
powers; and it has been suggested with much 
plausibility that St. Luke (3") considered his reign 
as beginning from that day, when he became col- 
league of Augustus, so far as the provinces and 
all provincial administration were concerned. If, 
as many hold on other grounds to be probable, 
St. Luke was writing under Titus, who counted 
his years from his collegiate appointment, there 
would be an Imperial contemporary analogy 
prompting the historian to this way of count- 
ae Serene years. 

must take into account that, in the case 
both of Tiberius and of Augustus, it was ex- 
tremely ditiicult to tell from what date their 
power ought to be counted as beginning. In both 
cases there were several different dates which 
might, with almost equal plausibility, be taken 
as the commencement of their reigns, while 
Roman custom (as we have seen) forbade that 
either reign should be counted as inning from 
the death of the preceding ruler, the day which 
modern custom prefers. 

It is therefore impossible to arrive, on the 
vround of custom or etiquette, at any sure con- 
clusion about the sense that should be attached to 
the date in Lk 3}; and the meaning can be deter- 
mined only by the general chronology of the life 
of Christ, which is not within the scope of this 
article. In this place there is only one further 
remark to make. St. Luke coun according to 
current years: but what, in his case, are to be 
understood as current years? He was certainly 
influenced in various ways by Roman paoerae 
but it seems highly improbable that he would 
count according to (he Roman year ; and there are 
absolutely no other facts mentioned in his writings 

* It will be ed in the sequel that the local year probab 
began at or scot after the eutuind equinox. oie By 
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to show with certainty what was his custom in 
respect of chronological reckoning. He was, how- 
ever, Greek, and it seems improbable that he used 
any kind of year other than the Macedonian, Ana- 
tolian, and North Syrian, beginning at or near the 
autumn equinox. If we may start from this strong 
presumption, the fifteenth year of Tiberius 

in autumn A.D. 25 or A.D. 27 (in the latter case 
year 1 of Tiberius would last only from 19 Aug. to 

or 30 Sept. A.D. 14). 

The e is encumbered by another difficulty. 
The call of John the Baptist took place in that 
fifteenth year ; but what relation does the call bear 
to the baptizing of Jesus, or, in other words, how 
long had John’s preaching lasted before Jesus came 
to be baptized? It seems probable that the call of 
John and the coming of Jesus are to be placed 
within that fifteenth year, for otherwise the dating, 
which is here stated in such careful detail, would 
be valueless. But when an ancient historian speci- 
fies a date so elaborately as St. Luke does in this 
case, his object (as we shall see *) is to fix chrono- 
logically a critical event according to which the 
rest of the history is to be grouped. 

Moreover, the narrative distinctly gives the im- 
ge that Jesus was one of John’s early hearers. 

he baptism of Jesus in the Jordan belongs prob- 
ably to the late winter season, as Lewin has 
shown ;t and the call of John then must have 
taken place in the late autumn immediately pre- 
ceding. The ancient customs of reckoning seem 
to leave er two possibilities : Jesus was baptized 
by John either in the beginning of A.D. 26 or in 
the beginning of A.D. 28, according as Tiberius’ 
reign is counted as beginning from his colleyiate 
power or dynastically from the death of Augustus. 

2. Dating by periodically elected magistrates. — 
Far more difficult than the date according to the 
years of monarchs was the custom of dating by 
prone ae magistrates, which was introduced b 
the proud self-consciousness of Greek city life. No 
means existed of determining the interval between 
two events, for example, dated respectively in the 
archonship of Euclid and the archonship o tho- 
dorus, except to consult a list of archons and find 
out the number of names between them. Except 
in Athens, it would be extremely diflicult to find 
a list of Athenian archons; even in Athens it 
would not always be easy to find such a list. 

Almost every city in Greece made it a point of 
honour to date by its own magistrates. us the 
difficulty of this system was so much increased 
that in the majority of cases such dates are useless, 
and convey no chronological information. When 
we remember that in many towns those magis- 
trates held office for only part of a year, the cum- 
brousness and absurdity of this pompous method 
of dating can be understood. 

Only in the case of the Roman eponymous magis- 
trates, the consuls, is a nearly complete list pre- 
served ; and the power of Rome spread the custom 
of dating by consuls far beyond the limits of the 
city. Consular dating was practised frequently 
even under the empire. It was complicated by 
the fact that the consuls who began their office on 
1 January did not always remain in oftice through- 
out the year, and especially it became common 
under the empire that severa irs of consuls, the 
original and the later suffects, held office in succes- 
sion during each year. The old Roman rule, that 
the date should be given according to the existiny 
consuls, whether or no they had come into office 


* See below, 4. 

+t Fasti Sacri, p. 177: a ogee change is needed to accommo- 
date the reasoning to the difference of year in that admirable 
book. Though we disagree with its conclusions, itis by far the 
most useful work on the subject, on account of the care, fair- 
ness, completeness, and ingenuity with which it collects the 
evidence bearing on every e separate point. 
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on 1 January, was in force until the latter part of 
the lst cent.; but at that time it began to be 
allowed that the whole year should be specified by 
the names of the pair of consuls who entered on 
office on 1 January; and gradually the superior 
convenience of this practice established it as the 


e. 

No dates in the NT are expressed by the consuls, 
but in early Christian times such dates were some- 
times used. Thus they found their way into 
Eusebius and other important later authorities for 
the early history of Christianity ; and often very 
important questions relating to early Christian 
chronology turn on this system of dating. The 
list of consuls entering office on 1 January is almost 
complete ; but nothing like a complete list of con- 
suls suffects can as yet be recovered. 

3. Dating by priests or other officials.—This was 
originally a mere variety of the system of dating 
by monarchs; for in many of the great religious 
centres the priest at an early period was a dynast 
or priest-king, who ruled over the ple of the 
pox as his representative and the interpreter of 

is will. In later times, when in general the 
priest had sunk to a much humbler level, the old 
custom still continued. Under the Roman Empire 
the governor of a province was often mentioned to 
specify a date: the Roman governor exercised the 
supreme power, and was in a sense a monarch for 
the time of his office, and, in fact, where a mon- 
archy was formed into a province (for example, 
Asia, Bithynia, ar) Stet ete. ), the first governor 
suceeeded the last king. In the Imperatorial pro- 
vinces, such as Syria or Palestine, in which the 
governor regularly remained in office for several 
successive years, this way of dating was of small 
use without specification of the number of years of 
office (which was very rarely made, as it attributed 
too much of the monarchic character to the gover- 
nor, and would be likely to offend the emperor) ; 
in the Senatorial provinces, where the governor by 
an almost invariable rule remained only one year, 
it was more useful. 

4. Devices of historians for indicating i nt 
dates.—To lessen in some degree the difficulties en- 
tailed by such complicated and narrowly restricted 
systems of chronology, it was an occasional practice 
for historians to indicate the time of an event by 
several different ways of reckoning, when they 
wished to mark a date carefully, and to make 
their chronology readily intelligible to different 
classes of ns. Thus Thucydides (ii. 2) in- 
dicates an important date by the Athenian archon, 
the Lacedemonian ephor, and the forty - eighth 
nad of the priestess Chrysis in Argos, and by the 
ifteenth year of the Thirty Years’ Peace. Asa 
rule this was done, even the most careful, 
only for some one or two critical events in their 
narrative. For the rest of the narrative they 
generally contented themselves with indicating 
the peg ning and end of the single years more 
or less carefully, making the critical event a means 
of connecting the narrative as a whole with other 
departments and pba of history. 

ae to that traditional practice among 
historians, St. Luke dates the call of John the 
Baptist very rg are lack merely by the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius, but also by the Roman procurator 
of Palestine, by the high priests (whom he seems 
to consider joint-priests), and by the tetrarchs of 
Galilee, of the Iturseo-Trachonitic land, and of 
Abilene. It is remarkable that he does not name 
the Roman governor of Syria, when he mentions 
the unimportant tetrarch of the small Syrian 
territory of Abilene; the governor of Syria was 
not brought into any relation with the subject 
of his narrative, but neither was the tetrarch of 
Abilene. It is also remarkable that he numbers 
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the year only of Tiberius and not of any of the 
tetrarchs. 

We must understand that this elaborate nating 
is intended to connect the whole book with gen 
history, as was the usage of other ancient writers. 
There is no other purpose served by the carefully 
stated synchronisms. Now, the call of John the 
Baptist is of importance in the book only as lead- 
ing up to the baptism of Jesus by John; and we 
therefore must understand that the dating is re- 
lated to the baptism as well as to the call of John. 
If some vague, indefinite interval elapsed between 
the call and the baptism, the careful dating would 
be absolutely valueless for the book, whereas we 
have been forced to the view that such careful 
dating was used only for a critical point in the 
chronological sequence of the narrative. 

5. Character of the dating in the NT.—Of the 
small number of dates which are given in the 
NT, most are specified according to the reigns 
of sovereigns; but a very few are expressed by 
officials or priests. Generally they are stated in 
the vague Greek fashion, ‘when Quirinius was 
governor of Syria,’ or ‘in the high priesthood of 
Annas and Caiaphas’; and on this analogy, even 
when monarchs are concerned, ‘in the days of 
Herod the king,’ or ‘ Herod being tetrarch of Gali- 
lee’ (Mt 2!, Lk 15 2? 3): 3), The solitary exact date 
in the NT is the year of Tiberius, already dis- 
cussed. This looseness as regards time seems more 
marked, when it is observed that almost all those 
scanty indications of dating are found in St. Luke : 
only one allusion that aids in providing a historical 
getting for the narrative is given by any other 
writer (Mt 2!). The few allusions to contemporary 
history that occur in the other writers are forced 
on them by their story; St. Luke alone makes 
intentionally chronological statements. a 

This chronological weakness is not a peculiarity 
special to the NT, but is characteristic of many 
ancient writers, even those whose purpose was 
more specially historical than was the case with 
the early Christians, among whom St. Luke alone 
seems to have had any thought of historical sur- 
roundings to his narrative. The chronological 
relations of ancient narratives are often so insufti- 
ciently marked that modern students are perplexed 
to arrange the events described in them according 
to the strict chronological order which present-day 
requirements demand. In Tacitus’ bio phy of 
Agricola, the author obyeney avoided chrono- 
logical statements as out of keeping with fine 
literary quality. Only in the conclusion (ch. 44) 
he gives the exact years of the birth and death of 
Agricola according to the Roman consular method 
of dating. In the body of the work no date is 
given ; but, by the allusions tocontemporaries with 
or under whom Agricola served, and by our know- 
ledge of the principles applicable to the Roman 
official career and of the legal intervals between 
the several offices, it is possible to arrange the 
chronology of Agricola very precisely: but much 
of the chronology is fixed by external evidence, 
and the biography alone would not be enough. If 
the history of the Eastern provinces in the NT 
period were well known, many of the chronological 
difficulties of the NT would disappear, and the 
references to the two kings, Herod Agrippa, to 
Sergius Paulus, Festus, Philip the tetrarch, etc., 
would be points chronologically fixed by external 
evidence, assuring the NT history that lies around 
them. If, on the other hand, the history of Rome 
and the rules of Roman official life in the time of 
Agricola were as obscure as the state of Palestine 
in NT times, if the dates of Suetonius Paulinus 
and M. Silanus were as uncertain as those of Pilate 
and Festus, of Aretas and Sergius Paulus, if the 
date of Galba and the consulship of Collega and 
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Priscus were the subject of as much controversy as 
the chief events in the reigns of the Herods, then 
the life of Agricola would offer many chronological 
problems; but with all its advantages and all 
modern research it has given rise to a good deal of 
chronological discussion, and a few of the dates 
are still uncertain. 

6. Dating by counting from a fixed era (Seleucid, 
Actian, etc.).—The more rational and practically 
useful system of siete by counting the years 
from a conventionally fixed and generally accepted 
era, has not affected the NT; but dates according 
to such an era are found in the Books of Macca- 
bees, where it is called ‘the year of the kingdom 
of the Greeks’ (1 Mac 1"). This name was applied 
to the era widely used in the central or Syrian parts 
rarely in the western or Asia Minor part, of the 
Seleucid Empire. It was fixed according to some 
uncertain event in the end of B.C. 312 or the early 
part of B.C. 311. 

The rule in regard to all eras of this kind was 
not that the critical event on which the chronology 
depended was made the starting-point of the years 
of the era, but that the current local year in which 
that critical event occurred was counted the first 
year. Hence the year 1 of the era might last only 
a few days or weeks; and that was the case, for 
example, with the Actian era. In almost all lands 
where we know of that era being used, the current 
local years began at or about the autumn equinox 
{either on 23 September or on 1 October). Now, 
the battle of Actium was fought on 2 September 
in B.C. 31 ; and therefore the year 2 of the Actian 
era began at the following New Year, which was 
zither on 23 September or on 1 October, according 
to the way of counting in different localities. 

This rule, which is accepted by almost all recent 
writers on chronology, 1s disregarded once or 
twice in the excellent article on CHRONOLOGY OF 
THE NT in vol. i. p. 403, and therefore ought to 
be stated more emphatically here. It is proved 
definitely for the Actian era in the present writer's 
Historical Geography of Ana Minor, p. 441,* and 
has been illustrated and proved in other eras by 
various writers: see, ¢g., Th. Reinach, Numis- 
matic Chronicle, 1902, p. 1f. (who quotes the rule 
from the place just cited). 

The rule has to be applied to the Seleucid era. 
M. Clermont-Ganneau has pointed out that, where- 
as in Syria generally that era was counted accord- 
ing to the Macedonian years, beginning from 1 
aoa in ager titer it hab inp according to 

e years, which began © spring equinox.t 
He considers that the first year of the Seleucid era 
lasted in Syria generally from 1 October 312 to 30 
September 311] B.c., and in Damascus from 23 
March 312 to 22 March 311 3B.¢c. But it is highly 
probable, though not as yet aotntiely proved, that 
wherever in the Syrian regions a different kind of 
year was in use (69. in Tyre, where the year began 
on 18 April, as Nieset shown), the Seleucid 
era was counted rdingly. 

A careful study, acco ag to modern principles, 
of this era in its various forms (¢.g. in Babylon, 
where it is said that the year 1 ran from 1 Oct. 
311 to 30 Sept. 310 B.C.) is much needed, and would 
prove extremely useful; but that lies beyond the 
proper limits of the present article.§ 

here is an extraordinary variety of eras of this 
class. The idea seems to have been struck out 


*The reckoning was stated dently by M. Imhoof 
Blumer in Griechische Miimzen, p. (357), Zft. Jf. Numiem. 
Rect P Archdologie Ortentale' tp 9f., 722 

r : : 
t Niese in aaa 1893, p. 208. 2 at. Wae Christ Born at 


Fp. 
$ The need is cl shown by the meagre and uncertain 
aooune Lang of this era in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyolopddie, 
08. ’ 


in the effort which Greek civilization made, after 
Alexander the Great’s time, to suit itself to the 
Asiatic dominions which it had conquered. The 
practical needs of governing greatly modified the 
character and outward expression of the Greek 
spirit ; and the use of this kind of chronology was 
nearly confined to Macedonia and the subject lands 
of Western Asia. But the proud self-conscious- 
ness characteristic of the Greek cities reacted on 
this custom, and it was made a point of honour for 
each district and State and city to adopt an era of 
its own and count therefrom, instead of agreeing 
in the use of some common era. No ancient era, 
however, was used so widely or so long as the 
Seleucid, which continued to be employed for more 
than a thousand years, until the Arab conquest of 
Syria destroyed the Greco-Asiatic civilization in 
that country. 

To those who regard St. Luke as a Syrian of 
Antioch, it must seem strange that he did not 
employ this familiar Syrian era in his careful 
datings in 3'. But to those who reyard him as 
connected with Macedonia as well as with Antioch, 
his Greek character and feeling will sutticiently 
account for his employing a method of dating 
which is more akin to the style of Greek reckon- 
ing. 
7. The Beginning of the Year wm current use.— 
Local variation as to the day on which the year 
began was a most fruitful cause of chronological 
difficulties. The varieties were extremely numer- 
ous and perplexing; but of them all only a few 
have any bearing on NT questions. 

(a) Roman custom made the coneular year and 
the official year generally begin on 1 January. On 
careful exaniination, no robability can be found 
that those writers in the NT who speak about the 
lapse of any number of years counted them accord- 
ing tothe Roman system. Still less chance is there 
that the Roman tribunician year, beginning on 10 
December, had any influence on the NT. It is 
true that a few emperors® counted their reigns 
according to tribunician years, so that their first 

ear ended on 9. December, and the second year 

gan on 10 December, following their accession. 
But that could have no elfect on NT usage. 

(6) In Asia Minor and North Syria a year bei ic 
se the autumn equinox was very widely 
us It might, with great probability, be argued 
that men like St. Luke and St. Paul, brought up 
in lands where a year of that kind was certainly 
or probably in ordinary use, would naturally count 
according toit. That must be admitted as reason- 
able; and there seems to be no weighty considera- 
tion against it. 

(c) In various regions of Southern Syria a year 
beginning at or near the spring equinox was in 
use: the years of Damascus (from 23 March) and 
of Tyre (from 18 April) have been referred ts 
above (6). The Jewish sacred year began also 
about the spring equinox; but it was a lunar 
year, and therefore was not likely to be used for 
chronological purposes, for which the irregularity 
of lunar years made it unsuitable. 

With that one exception, all the years which 
have been alluded to in this article are to be 
understood as solar years. They had all been 
transformed from an original lunar character to 
suit the Julian year, though keeping their New 
Year’s Day at various different seasons. 

LirgraTors.—On hours: besides the special articles in the 


treatises and Dictionaries of Antiquities (esp. M. Ardaillon, 
*Horologium’ in Daremberg-Saglio), see Bilfinger, Die Zeit- 
messung der antiken Volker, Der burgerliche Tag, and Die 


antiken Stundenangaben; Unger, Zettrechnung der Griechen 
und Romer, 1892; and Kaestner, de Aeris, 1890. 
On chronology : the elaborate article ‘Aera’ by Kubitschek 


“ Nero (after 60), Nerva (in 97), and Trajan (as mentioned 
above, p. 480»). 
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in Pauly-Wissowa should be consulted; and Lewin, Fastt 
Sacri, should always be at hand. The discussion of numerous 
eras by the recent numismatists, especially M. Imhoof Blumer 
and M. Theod. Reinach, are highly instructive. The present 
writer has treated some of the principles in Cities and Bi 

of Phrygia, \. p. 201 ff.; Was Christ Born at Bethlehem? chs. 
v.-x. W. M. Ramsay. 


GREEK PATRISTIC COMMENTARIES ON THE 
PAULINE EPISTLES.— 

The subject will be dealt with in this article 
under the following heads :— 

i. The original bulk of the literature, p. 484. 
fi. Catenzw and compilers of the later period, p. 486. 
fii. Patristic commentators on St. Pa . 489. 
iv. Summary of MS material for fi. and fi p- 521, 
v. Patristic editors of St. Paul, p. 524. 
Index, p. 529. 

i. THE ORIGINAL BULK OF THE LITERATURE.— 
There is a sense in which nearly the whole of 
the writings of the early Christian Fathers may 
be said, and truly said, to be expositions of Hol 
pall teak The controversy with the Jews turn 
on the interpretation of the Old Testament, the 
controversy with Valentinus and Marcion on the 
interpretation of the New: the theologians who 
dealt with these topics, which filled so large a 
space of the horizon of the Church in the 2nd and 
3rd cents., like the theologians who dealt with the 
equally Sear danger of Arianism in the 4th, 
were all contributing their share to the explana- 
tion of the prone and Apostolic writings. A 
book like the adversus Hareses of Irenzus contains 
a mass of exegetical material; and few tasks in 
the domain of early Christian literature would be 
better worth gous than the collection and co- 
ordination of the fragmentary comments on pas- 
rages of the NT which are scattered up and down 
the writings of the period anterior to the develop- 
ment of formal exegesis. 

All this, and much more, would form part of a 
complete history of Patristic exegesis ; but, since 
such a history cannot be written in these pages, 
it has seemed wisest to attempt only a limited 
and experimental treatment of one corner of the 
vast field, and to confine the scope of the present 
article to such Patristic writings as stand in direct 
connexion with the Pauline epistles.* Books 
which range over the whole of Scripture are there- 
fore in the main excluded; and this affects two 
important departments of ancient Biblical litera- 
ture: collections of Scripture proofs, of which the 
most famous instance is the Zestimonia of St. 
Cyprian; and discussions of Scripture difficulties, 
such as the ‘Mixed Questions’ of Acacius (the 
successor of Eusebius at Cesarea), or the Ques- 
tiones Veteris et Novi Testaments of Ambrosiaster. 
Tt is not, indeed, easy to draw a quite consistent 
line of demarcation : it has seemed worth while to 


note the occasional use of the great dogmatic 
theologians of the 4th cent. in the Catenze (P: 498°, 
below), and a place has been found in the list for 


one or two writings—such as the letters of Isidore 
of Pelusium, and the Euthalian ‘ edition’ of the 
epistles (pp. 512, 5624°)—-which perhaps cannot 
strictly be ranked as exegesis of St. Paul. 

More serious objection might be taken to the 
absence of any notice of tin commentaries 
(except in so far as they are translated from the 
Greek); and no doubt Ambrosiaster, Jerome, and 
Pelagius would have formed a natural pendant to 
Origen, Chrysostom, and Theodore. Yet, after all, 
it remains true that the lines of exegetical develop- 
meat were laid down in the East ; the rival systems 
of allegorical and literal interpretation had been 


*In order further to limit the ground, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews has been excluded from detailed or special treatment : 
thengh, as nearly all the writers who be enumerated 
accepted {it without difficulty as a genuine work of St. Paul, 
sole summary reference to it has occasionally been made. 
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elaborated, the one at Alexandria, the other at 
Antioch, and both schools had produced exposi- 
tions of the Epistles in imposing bulk, before a 
single Pauline commentary had seen the light in 
the Latin West. It may be hoped, therefore, that 
even in this inchoate form the following con- 
spectus may prove of service to those who would 
know, with more detail than has hitherto been 
easily accessible, what was the measure of the 
devotion of the early Christian centuries to the 
special study of St. Paul. 

No general or systematic list of the early Greck 
commentators on ‘the Apostle’ * as a whole, com- 

rable to the Latin list of Cassiodorus, Jnst. Div. 

tt. 8, has survived. But in partial explanation 
of this fact it must be borne in mind that the 
continuous and uniform exposition of the whole 
series of the 13 or 14 epistles was own or at 
any rate infrequent, in primitive times. The first 
extant soe mantery on the Epistles as a whole is 
that of the Latin brosiaster (c. 375 A.D.); and 
though some of those commentators whose work 
ig lost—such, ¢.g., as Theodore of Heraclea—may 
have anticipated him, they can neither have heen 
many in number nor much anterior in time. The 
work of the earliest interpreters of St. Paul was 
done, as a rule, on single ao Sacha or if on more 
than one, as in the case of Origen, yet still inde- 
pendently on the different epistles and unsystema- 
tically. Our estimate of the total mass of early 
exposition must be formed on such generalizations 
as can be drawn from the chance enumeration, by 
St. Jerome, of the books that were accessible about 
the end of the 4th cent. on three or four particular 
epistles. 

(1) 1 Corinthians.—Jerome, Ep. xlix. 3 ad Pam- 
machium (A.D. 393; Vallarsi, i. 233]: ‘ Origenus, 
Dionysius, Pierius, Eusebius Csesariensis, Didy- 
mus, Apollinaris, latissime hanc epistolam inter- 
pretati sunt... revolve omnium quos he 
memoravi commentarios et ecclesiarum biblio- 
thecis fruere.’ In Ep. cxix. 2-6 ad Minervium et 
Alexandrum [A.D. 406 ; i. 794] he quotes on 1 Co 
15" the views of four commentators, Theodore 
of Heraclea, Diodore of Tarsus, Apollinaris, and 
Didymus, besides the ‘ Mixed Questions’ of Acacius 
of Cresarea. 

(2) Galatians.— Jerome, Pref. ad Comm. in Gal. 
[between A.D. 386 and 392; Vallarsi, vii. 369: 
repeated in Ep. exii., 1. 733]: ‘ Aggrediar opus 
intentatum ante me linguee nostre scriptoribus, et 
& grecis quoque ipsis vix paucis ut rei sebat 
dignitas usurpatum : non quod ignorem G. Marium 
Victorinum, qui Kome me puero rhetoricam 
docuit, edidisse commentarios in apostolum.. . 
Origenis commentarios sum secutus : scripsit enim 
ille vir in epistolam Pauli ad Galatas quingue 

roprie volumina, et decimum Stromatum suorum 
ibrum commatico super explanatione eius sermone 
complevit; tractatus quoque varios et excerpta, 
que vel sola possint sufficere, composuit. privter- 
mitto Didymum videntem meum, et Laodicenum 


*'O éeervreres ia the regular phrase for the al ioe of Pauline 
id and dates back to the end of the 2nd century. If 

usebius Sarr] v. 27) tells us that Heraclitus (about a.n. 2) 
wrote sis véy ‘Awéevedey, the form of the title may perhaps bu the 
historian’s and not the commentator’s ; but in two other placea 
(HE v.17, 18), the phrase occurs in actual quotations from anti- 
Montanist writers of the same period : day yep sivas v0 © pegnrsxer 
LE prope bv TaTry TH (RXANTI Mix si THE TASES Tapoucias 6’ Awerredcs 
egios (Anonymus), and @suiowy. . . psmoruesves vor awerveder 
naboduxiy vive cursaca uses imicredyy (Apollonius) So Clement 
of Alexandria, S/roim. yii. 14: +6 ct Evayytacor zal 6 'Arerveres. 
So, too, the Latin Irenwus, Heer. iv. xxvii. 4: ‘Dow no quidem 
dicente (Lk 187]... et Apostolo in ea qum :« ad Thes- 
salonicenses epistola ista predicante,’ and of 2n elsewhere, 
especially in Book v.: in two cases the Greek also is extant— 
v. ix. 3, where it, too, has 'Awérredos ; and Vv. ii. 3, where the 
Sacra Parallela give é wax psos Tlavdes for ‘ beatus Apostolus’ ; 
but there can be no question that in such cases the Latin is our 
best guide. Doubtless, the use of the phrase goes hack further 
still into the 2nd century 
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de ecclesia nuper egressum,* et Alexandrum vete- 
rem hereticum, Eusebium quoque Emisenum, et 
Theodorum Heraclevten, qui et ipsi nonnullos 
super hac re commentariolos [v.2. commentarios] 
reliquerunt ... legi hec omnia.’ Again, in Ep. 
exii. ad Augustinum [a.D. 404; L 734], § 6: 
‘Primus Origenes in decimo Stromateon libro, 
ubi epistolam Pauli ad Galatas interpretatur, et 
ceteri deinceps interpretes . . . quid dicam de 
Toanne, qui dudum in pontificali gradu Constanti- 
nopolitanam rexit ecclesiam, et proprie super hoc 
capitulo latissimum exaravit librum, in quo Ori- 
genis et veterum sententiam est secutus ?’ 

(3) Ephesians.—Jerome, Pref. ad Comm. in Eph. 
{same date as Comm. in Gal.; Vallarsi, vii. 543): 
‘Sciatis Origenem tria volumina in hanc epistolam 
conscripsisse, quem et nos ex parte secuti sumus, 
Apollinarium etiam et Didymum quosdam com- 
mentariolos edidisse, e quibus... pauca decerp- 
simus.’ 

(4) 1 Thessalonians. —Jerome, Ep. cxix. (ué sup.) 
8-10, discussing 1 Th 4!5!", gives A eae from 
two commentators, Origen and Diodore, and alludes 
2 two others, Theodore (of Heraclea) and Apol- 
inaris. 

The simple fact that of twenty or more Greek 
treatises on one or other of these four epistles 
which Jerome had (or had had) in his hands only 
one has survived to our day other than in Catena 
fragments, shows more eloquently than ete argu- 
ment could do the wealth and variety of the lost 
exegetical literature of the 3rd and 4th centuries. 
And if we further reflect that some of these 
twenty treatises would not, but for their casual 
mention by Jerome, have even been known by 
us to have existed at all, we shall realize what 
an imperfect picture the catalogue which we now 
proceed to draw up must give us of the labour 
which the ‘age of the Fathers’ devoted to the 
study of Holy Scripture. 


iii CATENZ AND COMPILERS OF THE LATER 
PERIOD. — Before proceeding to speak of the 
Patristic commentaries separately, it will be con- 
venient to say something of those more general 
and miscellaneons collections of later date which 
are often the on1y source from which we can now 
recover any fragments of the older writers. The 
subject of Catene was till quite lately an almost 
unexplored one; and no great advance can be made 
in the study of them until more of the material 
that exists abundantly in MSS has made its way 
into print. With regard to the Pauline epistles in 
particular, we need to know with more precision 
than is now attainable what material exists an- 
terior to the two great compilers of the end of the 
11th cent., Theuphylact of Bulyaria and Euthymius 
Zigabenus. The scope of the brief sketch which 
now follows is limited to an: enumeration of the 
matter in this department that has been either 
published or at least described in print: but some- 
thing more will be said later on (see pp. 521-524) 
about the manuscript material. 

1. The first Catena printed on the epistles is 
that known by the name of Oecumenius, pub- 
lished at Verona in 1532 under the following title : 
"Ebryhoes wadatal cal Alay weédAtror Boaxvrcylay re xal 
caghvear Tol Abyou Exoucat Gavpacrhy éx Stagdpwr Trav 
dylwy warépwy vrouynudrwr vx’ Olxouperlou cal’ Apéda 
oudrexGeiva: els Tas THs véas Seadhxns rpayyarelas rdcde* 
rod pev Olxoupeviov els ras Ipdtes trav 'Awocrod\wy, els 
Tas éwrda KadonXtxas Aeyurdvas émtcoroAds, els ras TlavAov 
mdoas* roO dé ’ApéOa els rhv "Iwdyvov ’Awoxdduyer. 
The edition appeared under the same auspices as 
the slightly earlier (1529) edition of Chrysostom 
on the Epistles (see below, P. 505*); the patron, 
who bore the expenses of both editor and printers, 

* He means, of course, Apollinaris of Laodicea. 


was the illustrious Gian Matteo Giberti, Lishop of 
Verona; the scholar entrusted with the work was 
Bernardino Donato; the type (and liner Greek 
type has never been produced) was set up ‘apud 

tephanum et fratres Sabios.’ The whole con- 
tents of the volume were drawn from a sinvle 
MS, presented to the bishop by John Lascaris, 
‘miro librarii artificio sumptuque descriptum ap- 

rimeque vetustum’ ;* for the Epistles this MS gave 
in the text a continuous exposition as though by 
a single author, in the margin the names of the 
authors from whom the text was drawn: but use 
was also made of other MSS of a diflerent class, 
which gave the quotations separately in the text, 
each under the name of its author. The work 
was attributed (quite rightly) to Oecumenius, on 
the ground that his name appears in the margin 
attached to the final comment on the Colossian 
epistle: éx rod dyreypddou wh eipwr KadOs ras mapa- 
ypapas rol paxaplou "Iwdyvou rijs mpds Kodoscaets 
érigro\ijs, suvéypaya auras Srws 7dvvdunv: éav ody 
edpeby tt év abrais 4 Koddov } émdrHyimor, lorw 4 
dvaywuioKkwy éudy elvat rd To.ovroy xraicpa.t The 
editor ‘concluded, on the strength of the one MS 
which was known to him, that the main and anony- 
mous portion of the work is taken from Chrysostom, 
not indeed word for word,—for when that is done 
the name ‘John’ or ‘ Chrysostom’ appears like any 
other in the margin,—but with much abbreviation 
and omission; that where Oecumenius takes an 
individual line he puts his own name in the 
margin, so that the reader may not be deceived 
as to the authority claimed for it; that the rest 
depends on various ancient authors, whose names 
are likewise given in the margin, and of whom 
Photius is far and away the most frequently cited. 
Theodoret—for the sign Ocodwp. refers to him and 
not to Theodore of Mopsuestia—comes next, and 
after him Severian, Cyril of Alexandria, and Gen- 
nadius. But the important point to bear in mind 
is that the sum-total of the rest of the quota- 
tions bears only an infinitesimal proportion to the 
bulk of the matter supplied by Chrysostom, 
Photius, and Oecumenius himself; in the nine 
epistles from Ephesians to Philemon there are only 
thirteen marginal references outside these three 
writers. This disproportion would, no doubt, be 
modified, though 1t is impossible to say how seri- 
ously, if we could estimate to what extent either 
Oecumenius in his original compilation, or the 
scribes who copied him down to the exemplar of 
John Lascaris, fell short of exactitude in inserting 
or reproducing the marginal ascriptions of author- 
ship; for all such information as has accrued to 
us about Oecumenian MSS (see below, p. 488) 
points to the conclusion that the ‘anonymous’ 
portion of the printed text ought to sutfer at least 
some reduction in favour of the rest. 

It should also be noted that the printed text of 
Oecumenius prefixes to the exegesis a good deal 
of ‘Euthalian’ matter: (i.) Aciynots wepi rod dylou 
dwoorédou IavAov, Evdadlov diaxédvou xpédoyos : (ii.) 
dwodnulas WavtAov rob dwoord\ov: (ill.) papriptor 
Tlad\ov rot dwroorddov: (iv.) vwrdBeots Tis mwpds 
‘Pwyalous émorodjs, [t2c. ravrny émicré\Na]}: (V.) 
Kedddasa, THs wpds ‘Pwyalovs éxtorodys, [inc. a evay- 
yertch Scdacxadla]: (vi.) oxddcoy wpiv émcdnuoas 
IlavAow . . .3 similar matter to Nos. iv.-vi. is 
given with the other Pauline epistles. See below, 
on Euthalius, pp. 526, 527. 

The edition of Donatus was repeated— without 
alteration of the Greek, so far as appears, but 
with the addition of the preface and Latin version 

* Perhaps identical with Paris gr. 219 (=Medic. Reg. 1886), 
awc. xi., a copy of Oecumenius-Arethas which certainly at one 
time belonged to John Lascaris. 

' + So, too, on Eph 416 the name Oecumenius is attached in the 
margin to the sentence ope ti xa7e ivéusoes’ eure yap Ixépura va 
Tov xxapioy (sc. Chrysostom) reveas of the text. 
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of Joannes Hentenius, A.D. 1545 *—in the edition 
of F. Morel, Paris ‘sumptibus CL Sonnii,’ 1631 ; 
and the edition of Morel is incorporated in Migne’s 
Patrologia Greca, vols. 118,119. Thus we are still 
using Oecumenius on the authority of the MS of 
John Lascaris, modified, as Donatus’ preface tells 
us, by other (apparently non-Oecumenian) MSS. 

Who Oecumenius was—beyond the fact that he 
is said to have been de Tricca in Thessaly— 
we do not know; as to his date, if the editions 
were right in making him use Photius (on which, 
however, see below, p. 488), he must be later than 
the middle of the 9th: but, if once the name 
Photius is removed, no obstacle remains to a much 
earlier period. See, further, p. 523. 

2. Next of the great com Ners to Oecumenius, 
both in order of history aad in order of B choad 
tion, comes Theophylct, archbishop of Bulgaria 
ce. 1075 A.D. His commen on the Pauline 
epistles was first published at London in 1636 as a 
posthumous work of Dr. Augustine Lindsell, bishop 
of Hereford, who died at the end of 1634. From 
the pret addressed by T. Baily to archbishop 
Laud, it appears that the commentaries were 
copied out from a ‘codex vetustus’ of the earl 
of Arundel, and that the copy was compared with 
two Oxford MSS ;t at Lindsell’s death the edition 
was alinost complete. The Greek text is accom- 
pulcd by a Latin translation, based on that of 

hilippus Montanus, Antwerp, 1564. 

As vol. ii. of a complete issue of the writings 
of Theophylact, the commentary on the Epistles 
was reprinted at Venice in 1755; the Greek was 
simply repeated from the edition—‘ satis nitidam 
et accuratam,’ as the new preface calls it — of 
Lindsell, some ‘ manifest errors’ only of the Latin 
being removed. The Venetian editor’s contribu- 
tion to the criticism of the text is, in fact, confined 
to the list on PI . 771-776 of readings from a Venice 
MS—presumably codex 32 of Zanetti’s catalogue, 
sec. xiv.—from which list, as he informs us with 
obvious satisfaction, he excluded everything (i.) 
that was manifestly wrong, (ii.) that injured either 
the style or the sense, (iii.) that the London edition 
had already noted as read in the Oxford MSS. 
No wonder that, though the variants were ‘satis 
multz,’ he succeeded in reducing them ‘ ad medi- 
ocrem numerum’! Yet he us enough to 
show that the differences even among the MSS 
hitherto known are very considerable; the com- 
ments in one are now longer, now shorter, than in 
the rest ; while at other times, though the general 
sense is the same, the language varies so much 
that the result is practically ‘expositiones diverse.’ 
The most considerable merit of the Venice edition 
lies in its two indexes, Greek and Latin. The whole 
is reprinted in Migne, Patrol. Gr. vol. 124. 

According to Ehrhard (in Krumbacher, Geschichte 
der byzantinischen Litteratur?, 1897, p. 134), Theo- 
phylact shows a certain independence in the com- 
mentary on the Pauline ep es, and in particular 
cites many more names of earlier Fathers than in 
his commentaries on other books of the Bible— 
Clement of Alexandria, Methodius, Basil and 
the two Gregorys, Cyril of Alexandria, pseudo- 
Dionysius; but even here the ike lar of the ex- 
planations are quoted anonymously. Chrysostom 
1s of course still the chief stand-by of the com- 
mentary : in his case, Theophylact even takes into 

* Hentenius also rendered into Latin the commentary of 
Euthymius Zigabenus on the Gospels, 1544. 

+t The Arundel MS was the present British Museum Arundeli- 
anus 534, sac. xiv., and the two Oxford MSS were Barocci 146, 
sec. xv. (the Barocci MSS came in 1629), and Miscell. 20, sac. 
xiv. (this MS is in the 1620 catalogue, and probably was given 
m 1604 by Winwood). Lindsell's apparatus orilicus is confined 
to (i.) a considerable number of brief variants in the margin, to 
which the symbol Pr that is prefixed : Ae) notice of a few 
more substantial arom on in which two Oxford MSS 


asree against the pp. 1088-1041 
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consideration the varie lectiones of the Scriptare 
text (bes dem er sogar die abweichenden Lesarten 
des Schrifttextes bericksichtigt). Ehrhard is an 
authority from whom, speakifg ordinarily, there is 
no ap ; but the present writer has been unable 
to find in either of the editions the references to 
the Fathers by name of which Ehrhard speaks. 

3. The third of the great compilers, Euthymius 
Zigabenus, author of the ven iee nis deepal 
was & younger contemporary of Theophylact, and 
flourished under the emperor Alexius Comnenus, 
ec. 1100 A.p. C. F. Matthei, the first editor of 
the original Greek of Euthymius’ commentary on 
the Gospels, had found at Munich a MS of Euthy- 
mius on Romans and 1 Corinthians. But it is a 
Greek scholar, Nicolas Kalogeras, late archbishop 
of Patras, to whom the publication of the com- 
mentary on the Pauline epistles is due (Athens, 
1887, 2 vols.). Kalogeras’ preface, pp. 61-64, gives 
an interesting account of his search after a com- 
plete MS, which he found at last in MS gr. 6 
(sec. xiv.) of the Casatensian Library at Rome. 
The title of the commentary runs, according to 
the MS: ‘Epunveia trav éricro\ey rou peydAou dro- 
orddou IlavAouv girorévws éparicbeioa, pddiora per awd 
ris dirryhoews Trou éy aylas warpds yuo» “Iwdevov rov 
Xpucocrépov, Ere 8 cal drd diadpdpwr dd\r\wr warépur, 
cuveiceveyxévros Tid Kal rou ratryny epamcapévou Tot 
ZryaByvou EvOvuulov povaxov. Besides Chrysostom, the 
chief sources used are said to be Basil and Gregory 
Nazianzen ; but the citations are all made anony- 
mously.* The ment with Theopbylact is 
often exact and verbal (Ehrhard in Krumbacher, 
pp. 84, 134). The order of the Pauline epistles in 
the MS is Romans, | and 2 Cor., Gal., Eph., Col., 
Philem., 1 and 2 Thess., Phil., Heb., land 2 Tim., 


Titus. 

4. Nicetas of Serrae, deacon of St. Sophia and 
afterwards archbishop of Heraclea, was another 
younger contemporary of Theophylact, and author 
of well-known Catenz upon some of the Gospels 
and on the Epistle to the Hebrews. His claim to 
be regarded as author also of a Catena on the 
Pauline epistles rests on the evidence of the title 
of a single Florence MS, Laur. ix. 10, sec. Xi: 
"Eftynois 700 = paxapwrdrov pnrporoNlrev [Nixjra]} 
“Hpaxdelas eis ras émwrodds rot dylov IavAov rou 
dwrooré\ov: the name Nixfra is not even by the 
original scribe, though he was presumably the 
person meant. A specimen of this MS, extendin 
over chapters 1-8 of 1 Corinthians, was publish 
in vol. v. of Jo. Lamius’ Delicie eruditorum 
(Florence, A.D. 1738). It contains ee labelled 
with the name of Oecumenius, and on comparison 
with the printed text of the latter it is plain that 
the relation between the two Catenz of ‘ Oecu- 
menius’ and ‘Nicetas’ is exceedingly close—se 
close that it is obvious to conjecture that the title 
of the Florence MS is a mere scribe’s tigment, and 
that the MS itself eh represents one of the 
numerous subdivisions of the ‘Oecumenian’ tradi- 
tion. Still, the texts do not run quite on all fours 
with one another: as a rule, Lamius’ text is only 
an abbreviated and corrupted form of the printed 
Oecumenius, but every now and then comes @ 
section which is peculiar to the ‘ Nicetas’ text; 
and, until more has been done for a critical edition 
of Oecumenius, it is hardly possible to be certain 
that the Florence MS may not, after all, embody a 
recension by Nicetas of the Oecumenian Catena.t 


* Except in the commentary on the Catholic ean Pa ii. 
pp. 473-664, which, however, is Lape not b thrmius. 

¢ Dr. J. Sickenberger, ‘ Die kaskatene des Niketas vos 
Heraklea’ (Texte und Untersuchungen, N.F. vii. 4, 4.D. 1902), 
p. 21, complicates the question still further by calling attention 
to the somewhat pa el title of a Paris Catena ( gr. 228, 
swe. xiii. fol. 12): "Epunveia ix car ipunvusy vey Kevryapeas (se. 
Theophylact) os iv cvreLu us vite 13’ iwsrtehas vee bysev arerre le 
TlevAev ipaveluce wapa Nistita rou lewmerscdes, But at pres 
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5. Besides the three compilers, Oecumenius, Theo- 
phylact, and Euthymius, we have also in pent 
the Catena on the Pauline epistles which Dr. J. A. 
Cramer, principal of New Inn Hall, published at 
Oxford between 1841 and 1844; it must, however, 
be remembered that Cramer’s Catena, unlike the 
books hitherto mentioned, is not homogeneous, but 
is drawn from different MS sources for the different 
epistles. The volume on Romans, published last 
of all the epistles in 1844, is sufficiently described 
below in connexion with the list of Karo and Lietz- 
mann (@ and ¢, p. 488°), with Origen (p. 492), and 
with Dionysius of Alexandria (p. 497%). The vol- 
ume on 1 and 2 Corinthians (A.D. 1841) is itself not 
uniform ; the Catena on the First Epistle, drawn 
from MS Paris gr. 227, ssec. xvi., is of high value, 
and contains, for instance, over 80 references to 
Origen (see again, for this MS, Karo and Lietz- 
mann, ¢, p. 488°); while that on the Second, of 
which Paris gr. 223, seec. xi., was the source, does 
not differ widely from Oecumenius; two Bodleian 
MSS, Auct. T. i. 7, ssee. xi., and Roe 16, sec. x., 
supplied some material (collected at the end of 
the volume) for the correction of the Oecumenian 
printed text.* The third volume (A.D. 1842) and 
the greater part of the fourth (A.D. 1843) consist 
of a Catena on the epistles from Galatians to 
Hebrews inclusive, taken from Paris coislin gr. 
204, sec. x.; while the remainder of vol. iv. is 
made up of a second Catena (Nicetas’) on Hebrews, 
from Paris gr. 238, ssc. xiii. Portions of these 
Catene are, at least in their present and printed 
form, anonymous; some of the shorter epistles 
have only a colophon appended to them, indicat- 
ing in a general way their sources—Chrysostom, 
Severian, Theodore of Mopsuestia (see below on 
Severian, p. 507°); but, on the whole, Cramer's 
volumes present a marked contrast to the other 

rinted texts above enumerated in the vastly 
arger number of cases where the Patristic au- 
thorities are expressly cited, and his convenient 
indexes to each volume make it fairly easy to derive 
such a general conclusion as is embodied in the 
following table. The names are arranged in the 
order in which they are dealt with in this article, 
that is to say, in rough chronological order. 
Chrysostom occurs everywhere (except, strange to 
say, in the first of the two Catenze on Romans), 
and is therefore not named. Authors named only 
once or twice are omitted. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews is left out of account :— 

Origen: quoted frequently on Rom., 1 Cor., 

Ephesians. 

Eusebius of Emesa: occasionally on Galatians. 

Apollinaris: occasionally on Itomans. 

Diodore: occasionally on Romans. 

Severian : occasionally on all the Epistles (most 
frequently, perhaps, on 1 Cor.) except 2 Co- 
rinthians, 

Theodore of Mopsuestia: on all the Epistles 
except 2 Cor., most frequently on Rom. and 
1 Corinthians. 

Isidore: occasionally on Romans. 

Cyril of Alexandria: frequently on Rom. and 
1 Corinthians, 

Theodoret : very frequently on Rom., frequently 
on 1 Cor., occasionally on 2 Corinthians. 

Gennadius: frequently on Romans. 

Theodore the Monk: occasionally on Romans. 

Oecumenius: occasionally in the 2nd Catena on 
Rom., also on 1 Cor., 2 Cor., and Galatians. 

Photius: occasionally on Rom., frequently on 
1 Corinthians. 


ent there seems nothing to show that the Florence Catena and 
the Paris Catena are the same thing : dependence on Theophy- 
lact is not suggested by Lamius’ text of the Florence MS. 

* Similar notes from the same MSS are appended also to 
vol iii. (Gal.-2 Thess.) 
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6. About the same period that Cramer was 
working at the Catenz in the libraries of Oxford 
and Paris, cardinal Angelo Mai was making the 
study of Catenz at the Vatican one of the most 
peo forms of his marvellous literary fecun- 

ity ; but, whereas Cramer published his Catene 
as they stood, Mai selected from his sources and 
separated whatever belonged to now one, now 
another, of the ancient writers whose remains he 
was rescuing from oblivion. The Scriptorum 
Veterum Nova Collectio (10 vols. 1825-1838) con- 
tains nothing, beyond minute fragments, of any 
Greek exegesis on St. Paul, though of the Latin 
it contains the commentaries of Victorinus Afer 
(vol. iii.) and the prologue to those of Claudius 
of Turin (vol. vii.). The Sptcilegium Romanum 
(10 vols., 1829-1844) contains, of Latin material, 
the same Claudius on Philemon, and the ‘canons’ 
of Priscillian on St. Paul, both in vol. ix.; and in 
vol. iv. pp. 499-573 the Catena remains of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia on the Romans, from MS Vat. gr. 
762.* Lastly, the Nova Patrum Biblitheca (7 
vols., 1844-1854; the 8th voluine is Mai’s, but 
was published after his death by Cozza-Luzi, 1871 ; 
the 9th volume is Cozza-Luzi’s own) contains, 
besides fragments—(qa) in vol. iii. part 1, pp. 1-127, 
extracts from til of Alexandria on Romans, 
1 and 2 Corinthians, from a Vatican MS,t and 
on Hebrews from a Milan MS, Amb. E. 63 inf. ; 
(5) in vol. iv. part 3, pp. 114-146, extracts from 
Didymus on 2 Corinthians from the same Vatican 
MS; (c) in vol. vii. part 1, pp. 407, 408, a few 
quotations from Theodore of Mopsuestia on 2 Co- 
rinthians, again from the same MS, Vat. gr. 762. 
Mai’s material for 2 Corinthians was a welcome 
addition to our Knowledge, that being the one 
epistle on which Cramer had found no Catena that 
was not nearly related to the printed Oecumenius ; 
on the other hand, most of his work on Rom. and 
1 Cor. is anticipated (though probably with a lees 
pure form of text) in the Catene# which Cramer 

ad published just before him. 

It will not need pointing out to the reader who 
has followed the above account of the printed 
Catene, that many questions suggest themselves 
to which only a fuller examination of the still un- 


ublished MS material can supply the answer. 
Ne have at the end of the llth cent. two com- 
pilers, Theophylact and Euthymius Zigabenus, 


whose works on the Epistles are in print ; but these 
works are, unless reinforced by other sources, use- 
less for our purpose, since they systematically 
avoid naming the writers whose comments they 
incorporate. We have at an earlier date—but 
how much earlier is one of the questions that 
demand solution—one other compiler whose person 
is known, Oecumenius; and he adopts an inter- 
mediate method between the Catenz and the com- 
pilers, since he sometimes gives his authorities, 
and leaves it apparently to be understood that 
the vastly preponderant portion of his work, 
which is anonymous, is abstracted and abbrevi- 
ated from Chrysostom. But behind the compilers, 
as Cramer and Mai sufficiently show us, lies an 
older and more valuable group of writings, to which 
the name Catena properly belongs: these consist 
properly of nam  heagepaa and the catenist’s 
work is confined to the choice of his authorities and 
the selection of passages from them. The limited 
range of names in some of these Catenze suggests a 
very early date, and the beginnings of the system 
may be sought at Antioch even as far back as 
the middle of the 5th century. In particular, 

*The number of the MS is not given ad loc., but in Nova 
Patrum Bibliotheca, vii. 407. 

t The description of Mai (p. vii) is ‘codex Vaticanus valde 
pretiosus, swculi ferme xii.’: it is, in fact, the same MS from 
which he drew his Theodore on Romans and his Didymus on 
% Corinthians, Vatic. gr. 762, which is now attributed to sxc. x 
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the inclusion in the Catens of material from 
authors such as Origen and Apollinaris, Diodore 
and the two Theodores (of Heraclea and of Mop- 
suestia), remarkable as it is under any circum- 
stances, would be tenfold more difficult to account 
for if it had originated after the middle of the 6th 
century. In days when Greek Churchmen, though 
ey fought stoutly enough for dogmatic truth, 
had not yet enclosed themselves within the narrow 
ramparts of Byzantine orthodoxy, St. Cyril of 
Alexandria could lay down the rule (Epistola ad 
Eulogium presbyterum) that not all the writings 
of heretics are heretical: od rdyra dca déyouow ol 
alpercxol pevyeww xal wapatretcOa yph, rod\Ad yap dpo- 
Noyodo.w dy xal hucis dpuortoyoiuer, Whether or no 
they definitely sheltered themselves under the au- 
thority of St. Cyril’s dictum, it was in this spirit 
that the first catenists went to work; the pre- 
cedent must have been set in the relatively un- 
trammelled freedom of the days before Justinian ; 
and all eonen the Byzantine middle age an occa- 
sional scribe found himself (doubtless much to his 
surprise) reproducing on equal terms, in this one 
form of literature, the words of those ancient 
writers whom he most approved and of those whom 
he most reprobated. 

The Catene, then, have a special and unique 
value as preserving, however imperfectly, no small 
mass of the work of authors on whose writings, as 
a whole, a ban was set by later generations; and 
the study of Catene is therefore an indispensable 
preliminary to intelligent acquaintance with the 
ec opnet of Patristic exegesis. Unfortunately, 
even the few texts that are printed, such as Oecu- 
menius and Cramer, fall far below the standard 
required in a modern edition. It would have 
seemed, therefore, in any case, essential to supple- 
ment this introductory section Be Paani to 
give some idea of the Catensz contained in 
the libraries of Euro ially of such as are 
earlier than the end of the 11th cent.; and this task 


is greatly facilitated since the ap ce in 1902 
of a work now to be described, which constitutes 


a very paporen addition te our knowledge of the 
subjec 

haft dor Wissenschaften we. Gottingen for 1902 
sc cr Wi wu Gottingen for 1902 
(philologisch-historische Klasse, Hefti. pp. 1-86, iii. 
Ppp. 299-350, V. p e 559-620), G. Karo an J. Lietz- 
tnann * published a classified list of Greek Catena 
MSS on both Old and New Testaments. Although 
in the total mass the Pauline epistles hold but a 
subordinate tion, occupying only 13 (pp. 
597-610) against 46, for instance, tor the P 8 
and 33 for the Gospels, yet eight different forms of 
Catensz on them—besides that of Nicetas on the 
Hebrews—are distinguished and separately de- 
scribed ; a sum account of all matter hitherto 
printed is prefixed, of which occasional use has 
already been made in the preceding portion of this 
article. Under each of the eight Catenz some 
one passage is selected,—for the six which contain 
Romans the is Ro 7%-,—and the incipit 
and explicté are given of every comment on the 
passage or on any part of it: in this way additional 

{SS could without difficulty be ed their 
proper place in the classification. The reasons for 
the order in which Karo and Lietzmann arrange 
their eight Catene are not easy to see, and a 
different order will here be adopted, a reference 
to the corresponding place in their account being 
given at the end of each section. 

(a) A very large majority of the MSS described, 
87 out of 49, give the Catena of Oecumenius; but 


* Lietamann had already, in 1897, published a 
Catenen: Mittetlungen uber thre tchte und 


aehe Ucberii iburg i. B. : 86 ho ? 
containe no etal eat the Epistles. i att 
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a new test is supplied for grouping Oecumenian 
MSS, according as they do or do not contain cita- 
tions from Photius. Thus for Ro 7 the extreme 
in one direction is represented by {SS 
which give four passages from Photius by name; 
two or three others give the Photius passages, but 
without name and with minor transpositions ; and 
one gives them in the margin only. All the rest, 
though they differ among themselves by omissions 
and transpositions, agree in containing no Photius ; 
and ten of them agree further in giving the same 
12 scholia on these verses in the same order. It 
would seem, therefore, to be certain that the 
Photius element is alien to the original Oecu- 
menius, and that MSS in which the Photius 
element is present, whether with or without name, 
can be set aside as representing a later recension 
—a recension, however, already current in the 
10th cent., to which two of its MSS belong. 
Among the ‘ Photius’ MSS that group is, no doubt, 
the more ancient which gives the Photius pas- 
sages under their author’s name, since names are 
much more likely to have been omitted by the 
rogressive carelessness of scribes than inserted 
f the accurate research of scholars. Tried by 
these testa, the printed Oecumenius comes out but 
badly ; the four | hotius passayes are all present, 
but only one of them by name, and none of them 
in quite the same place as in the other MSS. On 
the other hand, tle amount of agreement in detail 
between several of the earliest of the non-Photian 
MSS appears to be so considerable that a revised 
edition of Oecumenius, based on these alone, ought 
not to involve excessive labour in comparison with 
the advantage to be expected from it. [Karo- 
Lietzmann, vi. pp. 604-608 : see below, p. 523]. 

(6) Of non-Oecumenian Catenz only one covers 
the whole of St. Paul, and that one is represented 
only by a single MS, Paris gr. 216, sec. x.; the 
scholia appear to be very brief, and to represent 
the same relatively late stage of the Catena tra- 
dition as Oecumenius, in not attaching to every 
citation the author’s name. Nothing of this 
Catena is as yet published. [K. L. ix. pp. 610, 595). 

The remaining Catenez are all ; and it 
may be convenient to mention first those which are 
in print. Two of them, with portions of a third, 
are contained in Cramer; Mai published from a 
completer MS further extracts of the third; the 
other three are still unprinted. 

(c) Cramer’s Catena for Galatians —- Hebrews is 
drawn from a unique MS, Paris coislin ; 
sec. x. It is noteworthy on the one hand for the 
number of epistles which it covers, and on the 
other for its entire immunity from later accretions ; 
it is almost, if not quite, the only Catena in which 
the name of Oecumenius does not occur. [K. L. iv. 
p. 602: see further below, p. 521°). 

(d) Cramer’s second Catena on Romans (7'- 
end) is drawn from Munich gr. 412, seo. xiii. i 
and as this MS (apart from two late copies o 
iteelf) is again the only known representative of its 
Catena, we have no means as yet of supplement- 
ing Cramer’s edition. [K. L. i. , ol 

(e) Cramer's other Catena on Romans (chapters 
1-8) is derived from a late Bodleian MS, Auct. E. 
ii. 20. Inexact statements have been made about 
this MS (see further in the fourth section of this 
article, p. 522%), but it is at any rate now clear that 
both this MS and the Paris MS gr. 227, which 
supplied Cramer’s Catena on 1 Corinthians, are 
descendants* of the Vatican MS gr. 762, sxc. x., 
from which Mai extracted citations of Didymus, 
Theodore, and Cyril ; and whereas the copiez onl 
contain Ro 1-8 and 1 Cor. respectively, the orininal 


* The Paris Corinthians MS appears to be simply a transcript 
the Bodleian Romans MS to be to some extent an abbreviation, 
of the corresponding parts of the Vatican MS. 
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eovers the whole of the three ae 
1 Corinthi and 2 Corinthians. 
Catena has so wide a ran 
but side side with primitive elements occurs 
the name of Photius. [K. L. L PP. 598-601]. 

) How far the unpublish atena on | and 

rinthi Galatians, and Ephesians, contained 
in Vatic. gr. 692, sec. xii., is independent of 
those already described, it is not easy to say: 
among the names frequently quoted is that of 
Qecumenius, but we find also Origen, Theodore, 
Cyril, Severus (i.e Severian?), and on 2 Cor. 
Di(dymus?). [K. L. iii. p. 601: see below, p. 522). 

9) The apparently imperfect Catena of a Vienna 
MS (gr. 166 [46], ssec. xiii.) on Ro 1!-1] Co 13 
cites no fewer than 24 authors; but a considerable 
proportion of these are comparatively late—Ana- 
stasius, John Climax, John of Damascus, Maximus, 
Oecumenius, Photius, Symeon Logothetes. A dis- 
tinguishing feature of this collection is that it 
discriminates to some extent between the sources 
of its information. Chrysostom, Theodoret, and 
Gennadius are cited éx rod tdous, ‘from the text,’ 
t.e. direct from their respective commentaries ; 
while among those cited as oxo’ or éx rol oxo’, 4.€. 
from Catene, are Origen, Acacius, Severian, 
Theodore, Oecumenius, Euthalius, Photius. One 
source was presumably the Photian recension of 
Oecumenius; but it would seem that another and 
much more ancient Catena must also have been 
sar) at {K. L. vii. p. 609]. 

(h) The last Catena is one on Romans and 1 Co- 
rinthians in Vatic. gr. 1270, sec. xii. It appears 
to bear some relation to Oecumenius, but to .con- 
tain less matter, and, apparently, to name its 
authorities—John (Chrysostom), Severian, Theo- 
doret—more frequently. Perhaps it will be found 
valuable for identifying new matter from Severian 
on these two epistles. (K. L. viii. p. 610). 

Lest attention should be unduly distracted from 
the main pu of this article, further details 
about some of the more important MSS of Karo and 
Lietzmann’s lists, as well as some notice of one or 
two which do not ap there at all, are relegated 
to a later point (p. 521). These preliminary pages 
are meant only to serve for introduction to the 
catalogue of commentators which follows, and for 
the better understanding of the process by which 
their works, or what remains of them, have to be 
rescued and reconstructed. 


Romans, 
o known 
of early sources ; 


iii, PATRISTIC COMMENTATORS ON ST. PAUL.— 

4. Marcion.— Whether the Antitheses of Marcion, 
which certainly contained what amounted to some 
sort of theological commentary on his Gospel, con- 
tained also similar ex positions of his ‘ A postolicon,’* 
is uncertain, though perhaps probable. We have 
no such definite statement for the Epistles as 
Tertullian has given in regard to the Goepel : + the 
evidence in the affirmative consiste primarily of 
references in Jerome’s commentaries on the Gala- 
tians and “phesians—taken, no doubt, from 
Origen’s books on the same epistles—which seem 
to pant in this direction. hus (a) on Gal 3% 
(V. larsi, vii. 434): ‘ Christus nos redemit de male- 
dicto legis, factus pro nobis ictum ; subrepit 
in hoc loco Marcion, de potestate creatoris, quem 
sanguinarium crudelem infamat et vindicem (v./. 
iudi¢em], asserens nos redemptos ease per Christum, 
qui alterius boni dei filius sit.—(d) On Gal 6° 
(p. 523): ‘Communicet autem ts qut catechizatur 
werbum e gut se catechizat im omnibus bonis ; 
Marcion hunc locum ita interpretatus est ut 
putaret fideles et catechumenos simul orare debere, 
et magistrum communicare in oratione discipulis, 

* <¢. his revised text of ten epistles of St. Paul, excluding 


the Pastoral epistles. 
t Tert. adv. Marcionem, iv.1. 
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illo vel maxime elatus quod sequatur in omnibus 
bonis .. cetera ques sequuntur cum eius expositione 
non congruunt.’—(c) On Eph 5*!* (p, 659): ‘ Propter 
hoc relinquet homo patrem et matrem, et erunt duo 
im carne una: sacramentum hoc magnum est, ego 
autem dico in Christo et in Ecclesia . . . interro- 
gemus Marcionem qua consequentia locum istum, 
qui de Veteri usurpatus est Instrumento, in Chris- 
tum et in Ecclesiam interpretari queat, cum iuxta 
lum scriptura vetus omnino non pertineat ad 
Christum.’ Of Marcion’s exegesis we can at any 
rate say that, unlike the interpretations of the 
Valentinian school, it was not allegorist, or rather 
that it was diametrically ores to allegory ; but 
the main interest with which he wrote was, no 
doubt, theological rather than directly exegetical. 

2. A commentator on St. Paul is perhaps referred 
to by angen on Eph 1 (Cramer’s Catena in Eph. 
p- 119; Journal of Theological Studies, iii. 242), 
where, commenting on the grammatically super- 
fluous repetition of ¢v g (éy rw Xporg dv go... & 9g), 
he explains its presence by the ‘saying of one of 
those who were before us, that, from his great love 
to Jesus, Paul continually, and as it might seem 
redundantly, makes mention of Him’: &eye 84 rs 
Tov pd hyuay dwxd rijs Todds wept roy "Incody dydwns 
roy Ilaidov cuvexéorara avrot pepriicba: wal wowepei 
wape\xéyrws. The reference is, no doubt, not neces- 
sarily to technical exposition; yet the words most 
naturally suggest a homilist or commentator who 
was examining the details of the Apostle’s style, 
and attention is therefore called to them in this 
place. It is tempting to identify this ‘ prede- 
cessor’ with Pantwnus. The testimony, indeed, 
of Jerome (de Virts Illustribus, 36), that many 
commentaries by Pantsenus were extant when he 
wrote, is possibly nothing but an amplification 
of the vaguer words of Eusebius, HE v. 10, da 
ovyypappdrwy rods tar Oelwy Soyudrwr Onoaupods 
drournuari{éyevos. Still, Eusebius himself seems 
to imply that Pantenus did write commentaries 
(though he says nothing about their surviving to 
his time), and these would naturally have bcen 
accessible to Origen; but whether they included 
or peavons of St. Paul, there is nothing to show. * 

Heraclitus.— Eusebius in his Hist. Eccl. (v. 27), 
just after he has brought matters down to the 
death of the emperor Commodus and the suc- 
cession of Pertinax (A.D. 192-193), mentions at the 
head of a number of books belonging to about 
that time, which he had himself read, the writings 
of Heraclitus on ‘the Apostle’ (rd ‘HpaxAelrov els 
roy "Arébcro\ov). Nothing is known of these com- 
mentaries or of their author; possibly he may 
be identical with the expositor alluded to by 
Origen. Nor have we any means of knowing 
whether Eusebius’ dating was based on adequate 
grounds. 

4. Alexander ‘the ancient heretic.’ Amon 
the works on the Epistle to the Galatians whic 
Jerome had consulted before he wrote his own 
commen (see p. 484°, above) was one by 
Alexander, ‘ veterem hzreticum.’ Apparently, the 
only known Alexander with whom we coul 
identify the commentator is the Valentinian whom 
Tertullian combats in his de carne Christi (after 
A.D. 200), 16, 17. But there is nothing in Ter- 
tullian’s words that suggests any connexion of 
his Alexander with St. Paul, and the name was 
one of the commonest. At the same time, just as 
the Valentinian Heracleon was the earliest com- 
mentator on St. John, the Valentinian Alexander 
ag eh been one of the first commentators on 

t. Paul. 


* A still more probable source is perhaps the H 
of Clement of Alexandria, which ought to have heen men‘ioned 
in the text at this place; the missing section will be found 
below, p. 520. 
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§. Origen.— The most important and most prolific 
of early exegetes of St. Paul was Origen, although 
even he did not write any uniform exposition of 
the Pauline epistles as a whole; it was not, as has 
been said (p. 484°), till a century later that any com- 

lete commentary on ‘the Apostle’ was published. 

he list of his works preserved to us in Jerome’s 
Ep. xxxiii. ad Paulam (see Harnack-Preuschen,* 
Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur, i. 334; 
E. Klostermann pore an improved text in Sit- 
_ zungsberichte der k. preuss. Akademie der Wissen- 
schiften, 1897, p. 855) shows that the bulk of his 
exerretical writings on St. Paul must have exceeded 
that of any subsequent expositor in the Patristic 
period: the following commentaries and homilies 
are there enumerated :— 

Romans: commentary in 15 books. 

2 Corinthians: 11 homilies. 

Galatians : commentary in 15 books ; 7 homilies. 

Ls ee commentary in 3 books, 

Philippians: commentary in 1 book. 

Colossians: commentary in 2 books. 

1 Thessalonians: commentary in 3 books; 2 

homilies. t 
2 Thessalonians: commentary in 1 book [not in 
Preuschen’s text). 

Titus; commentary in 1 book ; 1 homily. 

Philemon : commentary in 1 book. 

Hebrews: 18 homilies. 

The only epistles left unrepresented in this cata- 
logue are 1 Corinthians and 1 and 2Timothy ; yet, 
strangely enough, Jerome himself with regard to 
1 Corinthians bears witness, as we have seen, to 
the fact that Origen was among those who ‘ latis- 
sime hance epistolam interpretati sunt.” And the 
list is altogether silent as to the third department 
of Origen’s exegetical labours on the Bible, that 
of scholia or ‘notes,’ though reference will be 
found below to these in connexion with Rom., 
1 Cor., and Galatians. The explanation of the 
discrepancy appears to be that the list in Jerome, 
Ep. xxxiil., 18 simply transcribed from the list 
given by Eusebius in his Life of Pamphilus, and 
therefore represents the collection as known to 
Eusebius. Jerome himself, while he knew books 
of aot that were not in the list, may very 
probab y not have known many books that were 
Init. But the range of knowledge of either Euse- 
bius or Jerome, partial and mutually exclusive 
though it be, contrasts painfully with the scattered 
débris which are all that time and theological ani- 
mosity have vires to us of the vast labours which 
the father of Christian exegesis devoted to St. 
Paul. Much of his matter, indeed, remains acces- 
sible to us in the pages of later expositors, par- 
ticularly of St. Jerome; but the direct tradition 
of his work, apart from ments, is practically 
limited to a Latin version of the commentary on 
Romans, and to Catens notes on Romans, 1 Co- 
rinthians, and Ephesians. 

Of the chronology of Origen’s writings on St. 
Paul there is not much to be said. The Stromateis, 
of which the third book appears to have contained 
notes on Romans, the fourth on 1 Corinthians, and 
the tenth on Galatians (see below, pp. 492-493), 
were written at Alexandria, te. before 231, under 
the emperor Alexander Severus, i.e. after 222 
(Eus. HE vi. 24). The commentary on Romans is 
mentioned in that on St. Matthew, and the com- 
mentary on 1 Thessalonians in the contra Celsum 
(see below, PP- 490°, 496"): the commentary on St. 
Matthew and the contra Celsum were, however, 
almost Origen’s latest works, so that in neither 
case does the information carry us very far. On 


may be stated here once for all that the section on 
Oneen is due to Dr. Preuschen. 

* The 2 homilies may possibly belong to the Second Epistle : 
the list only says ‘in epistolam ad Thessalonicenses.’ 


*It mea 
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the other hand, the homilies on 1 Corinthiaas had 
been written before the homilies on St. Luke 
(p. 492, below), and these latter are placed imme- 
diately after the departure of Origen from Alex- 
andria. But it may be taken as probable that 
nearly all of his formal exegesis of the Epistles 
by way of commentaries and homilies belongs to 
the later or Cesarean period of his life, A.D. 231- 
250 


The best account of the various editions of 
Origen’s works is that given in bishop Westcott’s 
article in the Dictionary of Christian Biography, 
iv. 140-142. No single Greek treatise was prin 
before the 17th cent.; of the Latin works of 
Origen collected editions appeared in 1512 (Jacques 
Merlin, Paris, 4 vols. ; reprinted at Venice in 1516, 
at Paris in 1519, 1522, 1530) and 1536 (Erasmus, 
Basle, 2 vols.; reprinted with some additions in 
1571). The first collected edition of Greek works 
was that of Peter Daniel Huet, afterwards bishop 
of Avranches, Origents in sacras scripturas com- 
mentaria quecumque greece reperiri potuerunt, 
2 vols., Rouen, 1668 (reprinted at Paris 1679, at 
Cologne 1685): neither Latin works nor Catena 
fragments were included. Latin and Greek were 
first brought together in the great Benedictine 
edition of de la Rue, Origenis opera omnia que 
grace vel latine tantum extant ef eius nomine 
circumferuntur, 4 vols., Paris, 1733-1759 ; the last 
volume, edited by Charles Vincent de la Rue 
after the death of his uncle, Charles de la Rue, is 
that which specially concerns us: from this edition 
all quotations in this article are taken. Migne, 
Patrol. Gr., vola. 11-17 (Pauline epistles in vol. 14, 
cc. 837-1310), is a reprint, with a few additions, 
of de la Kue. Lommatzsch, 25 vols. (epistles in 
vols. 5-7), Berlin, 1831-1848, has the merit of 
handy size. The new Berlin edition of Origen 
has as yet only published St. John of all the NT 
commentaries. Editions of separate portions will 
be noticed under the epistle to which they belong. 

(i.) Romans. 

The commentary* in 15 books (Cassiodorus, 
Inst. Div. Litt. 8, has ‘viginti’; but xx easil 
grows out of xv) is mainly known to us throug 
the Latin version which Rutinus of Aquileia 
towards the end of his life made at the request 
of his ‘ brother,’ the deacon Heraclius—after his 
translation of Origen in Gen., in Exod., m Levit., 
in Jos., in Jud., in Ps. xxxvi., XXXvVii., XXXVlii., 
but before his translation of the Clementine Recog- 
nitions and of Origen in Num. (see his ‘ peroratio 
in explanationem Origenis super ep. Pauli ad 
Rom., de la Rue, iv. 688); probably, therefore, 
about A.D. 405. The ‘ preface’ and the ‘ perora- 
tion’ to this version raise important questions 
both about the state of the text of Origen's 
writings at the end of the 4th cent., and aLont 
the methods adopted by Rufinus in editing his 
exemplar for Latin readers. 

(a) The incompleteness of the Greek text : ‘Super 
omnes autem difficultates est quod interpolati 
sunt ipsi libri; desunt enim fere apud omnium 
bibliothecas (incertum sane quo casu) aliquanta 
ex ipso corpore volumina, et hac adimplere atque 
in latino opere integram consequentiam dare non 
est mei ingenii sed . . . muneris fortasse divini’ 
(Pref. in explanationem, ete., iv. 458). Preuschen 
in Harnack, Altchr. Litteratur i. 373, makes this 
into a double statement of incompleteness and in- 
terpolation; and if that were so, we should have to 
compare Rufinus’ earlier treatise, de adulteratione 
librorum Origenis (A.D. 397: de la Rue, iv., Ap- 
pendix, p. 48), where, on the strength of parallel 


* The commentary on Romans was written before that on St 
Matthew; cf. tom. xvii. in Matt § 82 (de la Bue, iii. 821), 
referring to Ro 71: sipmvas 31 wAusva wus... ¢ vyeupedves 
xcopser te THs wpes  Patcasous iwsereArs b> TOS US BUTY) IS7yNTINES. 
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cases in the writings of other Fathers, and of 
a cemplaint by Origen himself in a particular 
instance, he maintained the theory of a whole- 
sale falsification of the Origen literature by heretics. 
Jerome had no difficulty in proving (adv. Ruf. ii. 
19) that the generalization was quite unreasonable. 
As a matter of fact, the Apollinarians are the 
only heretics against whom the charge of deliberate 
and systematic falsification of documents can be 
sustained, and they would certainly not have 
selected Origen for their authority; moreover, 
even if Origen’s dogmatic writings had been 
manipulated, there is not the least reason to 
think that his exegesis would have been exposed 
to similar treatment. But, in truth, Rufinus, as 
the connecting particle enim shows, is not making 
two statements, but one: tnferpolare is ‘to alter, 
‘to corrupt,’ not necessarily by interpolation : in 
this case the ‘interpolation ’ consists simply in the 
imperfection of the booksellers’ copies, and Rufinus 
himeelf appears to realize that that may have been 
merely accidental. The fact itself is interestin 
enough, and agrees curiously well with the evi- 
dene of the Athos MS (Laura, 184, B. 64) of the 
Epistles, which von der Goltz * has shuwn to con- 
tain not only a genuine Origen text of St. Paul, but 
some important Origen marginalia, among them 
the starting-points of the separate rduo of the 
commentary on Romans: for it is noted that tomes 
ll and 14 were not extant (ov déperar). But as the 
Latin version gives a continuous commentary ex- 
tending over the whole epistle—although arranged 
in 10 books in place of the original 15 t—we are 
bound to suppose that Rufinus had succeeded in 
securing & ele pea copy, so that the ‘interpola- 
tion’ has hardly affected the form in which the 
commentary has reached us. 

(6) But, even if Rufinus possessed a complete 
Greek text, his own words reveal that he did not 
produce, or aim at producing, a complete Latin 
translation. Heraclius had begged him, he says, 
‘ut omne hoc xv voluminum corpus, quod greecus 
sermo ad quadraginta fere aut eo amplius millia 
versuum produxit, abbreviem et ad media, si fieri 
potest, spatia coarctem.’ And if the fi are 
correct, it would seem to follow that this process 
of abbreviation was faithfully carried through ; 
for whereas a translation ordinarily covers some- 
what more space than its original, the translation 
of Rufinus occupies only 230 pages or about 25,000 
half-lines (there being two columns to the page), 
while the 40,000 ‘ verses’ of Origen, at the normal 
rate of 16 syllables to the verse, would come to 
fully half as much again. The few passages pre- 
served in the original Greek (see below) offer, of 
course, an obvious means of testing in individual 
instances the relation of the version to ite ex- 
emplar. 

ufinus’ translation of the commentary on the 
Romans was(as the list of extant MSS in Preuschen- 
Harnack, p. 400, amply demonstrates) by far the 
hest known specimen in the West of Origen’s work 
on the New Testament. While the t was 
piling up its anathemas, and Justinian was aspers- 
ing the name and memory of Origen in the vain 
hope of reconciling the Nestorians, the West, as 
represented in the asian decree de libris 


* ‘Eine textkritische Arbeit des zehnten bezw. sechsten Jahr- 
hunderts, herausgegeben nach einem Kodex des Athosklosters 
Lawra, von E. von der Goltz’ (Texte und Untersuchungen, 
Neue Folge, ii, 4, Leipzig, 1899). See further below, p. 491%. 

t The contents of the separate books of the are as 
follows :—Book 1. = Ro 11-2); 1. 222-34; 1, = 36-31; rv, w 41-51]; 
Vv. = 512-611 s yp 612-813: vir, =e 814-953) vit, = 101-1186; 1x, = 
121-1415; x. m=1416-16277, The tomes of the original Greek, as 
recovered by von der Goltz from the Athos MS, beyan as fol- 
iows : tom. #’ 11; tom. & 18; tom. »’ 1%; tom. 3’ 213; tom. 6’ 35; 
tom. ¢ 413 tom. 9 58; tom. »’ 517; tom. & 616; tom. «’ 89; tom. 
ta (os ov gtpsvras) 9!; tom. 2’ is not marked; tom. sy 1113; 
tom. 13’ (a6 ev gigeras) 1215; tom, os’ 1410, 


recipiendis, approved of ull such works of his as 
‘the blessed Jerome does not repudiate,’ content- 
ing itself with the rejection of ‘the rest and their 
author.’ Thus, to render unassailable Rufinus’ 
translation of Origen on the Romans, nothing 
more was necessary than to make the substitution 
of the name ‘ Jerome’ for the rame ‘ Rufinus’ in 
title, pine and peroration ; and this is what 
actually happened in the lates MSS, and in the 
earlier editions before Erasmus.* The earliest 
extant MS of any part of the translation is a 
Lyons MS, cod. 483 (413); it contains, roughly 
speaking, the first five books (but without the 
beginning of Book 1., and therefore without the 
translator's prologue and name), and is one of the 
oldest known specimens of the so-called semi- 
uncial writing — Delisle calls it 6th cent., but, 
in view of its habitual use of ‘dom’ for every case 
of dominus, and of the declension ‘is,’ ‘iu,’ ‘im,’ 
for Jesus, the present writer would prefer to call 
it 5th, so that it is perhaps the most ancient 
monument of Patristic exevesis that has come 
down to our times. Next in age would come a 
fragment (ascribed to about 700 A.D.) in a Monte 
Cassino MS, cod. 150, of which the first 64 pages 
contain our commentary, as far as 2), including 
the proiene and name of Rufinus.t 

Uf the two fragments from Origen’s commentary 
on the Romans, preserved in Rufinus’ version of 
Pamphilus’ Apologia pro Origene (de la Rue, iv., 
Appendix, pp. 25, 33), the second does not appear 
at all in Rutinus’ version of the commentary itself 
(cf. de la Rue, iv. 466); the first appears only in 
an abbreviated and independent form (iv. 465). 

The following authorities have preserved pas- 
sages from, or references to, the vriginal Greek of 
the commentary on Romans. 

a. The Philucalia of Basil and Gregory (ed. 
Robinson, Cambridge, 1893) contains two pas- 

es: ch. xxv. ore 6 éx mpoyvucews ddopiouds ovK 
dvatpet 7d abretotovov. éx Trova réuou Tay els Thy xpds 
“‘Pwpalous eiynrixdy, els Td 'Agwpicuevos els evayyéduup 
Geod (Ro 1'; Robinson, pp. 226-231): and ch. ix. 
tls 6 Abyos rou Thy Oclay ypadhy xara diddopa onpad- 
peva Ty abry dvduart KexpjoOat wodddas kal é Ty 
alr réry. éx rijs rpds ‘Pwualous: répos Evvaros, els rd 
Tt odp ; 6 véuos duapria ; (Ro7’; Robinson, pp. 54-58). 

g. St. Basil, de Syiritu sancto, 73 (ed. C. F. H. 
Johnston, Oxford, 1892, p. 144): [Origen] é rois 
els tiv wpds ‘Pwyalous émiorodhy ébrynrixois, Al lepal, 
gnol, Surduets xwpynrixal roi Movoyevois xal rijs rot 
aylou vevparos Oeéryros. 

y. St. Jerome, Ep. xxxvi. ad Damasum (A.D. 
384; Vallarsi, i. 159), quotes no actual words: 
‘Origenes in quarto Pauli ad Romanos ééryjoewy 
(v.d. éfaynrixGv}) tomo de circumcisione magnitice 
disputavit.’ 

5. Socrates, Hist. Eccl. vii. 32 (ed. Bright, p. 
316): Kal ‘Qpeyévns 5¢ dv ry wpwry réuy Tov eis Thr 
pos ‘Pwualous roi dworrdd\ou emicrodhy épunvetwy was 
Oeordxos Aé-yerar wrAaTEéws Cijrace. 

e. The Athos MS, whose discovery by von der 
Goltz has already been mentioned just above, em- 
bodies, as far as the Pauline epistles are con- 
cerned, an attempt at a critical edition according 
to the text used by Origen. The 10th cent. 
scholar to whom we owe the existing MS derived 
his text for the most part from an dvriypadov 
wakatérarov, ‘@ very ancient copy,’ representing a 
similar attempt on the part of an earlier ( robably 
much earlier) scholar, the accuracy of which the 
Jater scholar tells us he verified by the help of 
such commentaries or homilies of drigen on ‘the 
Apostle’ as were accessible to him. With regard, 

* The editio princeps of the Latin commentary, under the 
title ‘ Hieronymo interprete,’ was printed at Venice in 1506. 


t The rest of this MS consists of an earlier (6th ce..t.) copy of 
the commentary of Ambrosiaster. 
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ed 


nowever, to the Roman epistle—possibly because 
this epistle, standing at the head of the older MS, 
had suffered more than the rest in legibility—he 
copied his text not from the ‘ancient copy,’ but 
directly from the lemmata (t.e. the sections of text 
refixed to corresponding sections of exposition) 
in his own MS of Origen’s commen on that 
epistle ; but as the llth and 14th tomes of the 
commentary—roughly speaking, chapters 9 and 
13, 14—were wanting in that MS, he was there 
thrown back on the ‘ancient copy,’ helped out, 
where it was specially difficult to read, by the 
further testimony to Origen’s text of the Romans 
contained in the notes on difficult passages in the 
third book of his Stromateis.* & far, we are 
dealing with the text one of the Origen com- 
mentary; but the Athos MS preserves also a few 
marginal citations from the commentary itself, 
and would have preserved more had not some 
Greek monk later on, after the fashion of his 
kind, set himself to erase with ‘care anything that 
ful.ows the name of the arch-heretic. It may be 
hoped that chemical reagents will yet prove vic- 
torious over the monastic scalpel : meanwhile von 
der Goltz has printed such matter as has escaped. 
The notes do not come to much; but they are 
valuable as slowing how late some of the writings 
of eee survived in the original Greek, and with 
what devoted care they were still studied—perhaps 
in the circle of archbishop Arethas of Caesarea. 
Origen is cited in two cases (Ro 3" 11°) as being 
unable to identify the sources of quotations in 
St. Paul, but for the most part (as doubtless also 
in the notes that have perished) to establish some 
question of reading. In 1’ both lemma and ex- 
sition omitted the words é¢» ‘Pdxy; in 5" the 
emma had AaBérres, but the exposition AauBdvorres ; 
in 8™* the ‘ancient copy’ had 8 yap Bdrére ris 
river, the text of the Athos MS has 8 yap Préra 
rls kal wifes with vroudve in the margin, so that 
it would seem that the reading of the ‘ancient 
copy’ was (exceptionally) given a place in the 
text, and that taken from the commenta 
relegated on this occasion to the maryin; in 15*4 
both Jemma and exposition apparently read «ai 
atrot necro. On 1 Jn 4? it is noted that that verse 
is quoted by Origen in tom. »’ on the Romans with 
the reading 8 Ave: rdv "Inootr ; similarly, 2 Co 12” is 
said ad loc. to be adduced in tom. ¢’ on the Romans 
in the form éydrov rod xuplov cal dvayrioy roi G00 év 
Xpiorp Aadoluer. 
¢. Cramer’s Catena on the Romans (Oxford, 
1844) consists of two Catenzx, both imperfect. Of 
these, the first, taken from a Bodleian MS, Auct. 
E. ii. 20, covers Ro 1)-9!, and makes considerable 
use of Origen in more than 50 acre ey belong- 


ing to the following verses: ee a ee 
Q2- 4 10-12. 18-18. 19-30. 27. 28. 27. 98. 90. Bl 4B. 4. 7-8. 11. 19. 15. 


1@a. 16b. 17. 16. 18. 28-34 56 GS. 9b. 13. 11-14, 19-9. M1. 22. B 71. 6. 7. 
8. & 13. 16. 15. 3. G% 5-7. 24-25. 30a. BEd. 9B. 87. 3-8 It will 


be seen that for considerable sections of these chap- 
ters—3-4% 613-87 8*%%—an almost continuous 
exposition could be restored from this Catena. 
Unfortunately, we do not yet know how far Vatic. 

. 762, which appears to @ direct ancestor of 
the Bodleian MS (see above, ¢, p. 488), would supply 
additional Origen matter for the later chapters of 
the epistle, or a corrected Origen text for the 
earlier ones. 

9. Cramer’s second Catena, Munich ood. gr. 23 
(now 412), sec. xiii., extends from Ro 7’ to the end 
of the epistle (thus overlapping the Bodleian 
Catena for Ru 77-9'), but contains very few pas- 
sages from Origen: Ro 7% 2-12 14. ® ge-7. 8. 88-89 122 
seem to exhaust the list. Besides these, it quotes 

* On Origen’s Stromateis see also Pp: 4908, 4925, 4988, 

+ The list in Cramer’s index should be supplemented by the 
following references : 22. 23; 78.18; 74.1; 105. 9. 
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on 8” a long passage éx ris PidoxaNlas rod 'Npryévous 


(ed. Robinson, 226. 12-15; 227. 15-229. 29), which 
is ony part of Origen’s comment on 1'; on 9 
the still longer extract éx rijs "ExdXoyis Tod Npeyévous 
(Cramer, p. 340) is not from the commen on 
the Romans, but from the de Principiis, and the 
brief paragraph "Dpeyévous éx ray 'Exdoya» (Cramer, 
p: 349) has the same source (Robinson, p. xxx). 

ince all these references came not directly from 
Origen, but from the Philocalia,* we should be 
prepared to expect that the eight other quotations 
are similarly derived from some mediate source; 
and if we compare them with the Oxford Catena 
—seven out of the eight belong to the portion of 
the epistle, 77-9!, common to the two Catenew—we 
shall find that, with the exception of the short 
passage on 711-2 (Cr, 179. 13-18), all are already 
contained in the Oxford Catena. If we further 
consider that the last eight chapters are only 
represented by a single Origen quotation in the 
Munich Catena, it will scarcely seem over-bold to 
conjecture that the latter Catena drew its Origen, 
not of course from our actual Oxford MS, but from 
some similar MS, which was equally limited, 
whether by the original design or by accidental 
loss, to thie first half of the epistle. The practical 
point of this conclusion, if correct, would be to 
reassure us that the loss of the earlier of the 
Munich Catena has not seriously diminished our 
store of new matter from Origen. 

It only remains to test by the evidence of the 
Greek texts, fragmentary though they are, the 
relation of Rufinus to his origin It has already 
been calculated that more than a third of the 
Greek must have been omitted to bring the Latin 
within its present compass; and Dr. Robinson 
says of the preserved in the Phwocalia 
(p. xxxix) that in the translation they ‘are so 
abbreviated that without the explanation of 
Rufinus we could scarcely have believed that 
they were intended to represent the correspondin 
sections in the Phslocalia at all.’ With reg 
also to the Latin text of St. Paul as given in 
Rufinus, bishop Westcott points out (Dict. Cher. 
Biogr. iv. 116a) that it makes no attempt to repre- 
sent the Greek of Origen, but is rather an Old 
Latin text pure and simple—presumably, one may 
suppose, that of Aquileia. 

cholia on Romans.—The third book of Origen’s 
Stromateis, or Stromata,t a rs to have con- 
tained brief notes or ‘scholia’ on the Roman 
epistle, as the fourth book did on 1 Corinthians 
and the tenth book certainly on Galatians: see 
below, p. 493%. It is quoted in the Athos MS (von 
der Goltz, pp. 58, 59) for the readings of Ro 9* ®, 

(ii.) 1 Corinthians. 

The list of Eusebius-Jerome makes no mention 
of any work of Origen on 1 Corinthians; but 
Jerome mentions him as one of those who had 
commented on the epistle ‘at great length,’ and 
Cramer’s Catena (Oxford, 1841; taken from MS 
Paris gr. 227, sec. xvi.) gives an even larger 
mass of quotations from Origen than the same 
editor’s first Catena on Romans does for that 
epistle. The number, in fact, is over 80, and the 
are in this case—with the exception of a single 
allusion by Origen himself, Hom. xvii. in Luc. 
(de la Rue, iii. 953), ‘ Memini cum interpretarer 
ulud quod ad Corinthios scribitur Ecclesie Dei 

* For which, however, they give a text independent of, and 
in some points better than, the extant Philocqalia MSS; see 
ra then cs ork name was no doubt =r sus, ‘ bags for 

© proper ’ 
beliclothos ” Soa bags,’ and so ‘ tacles for miscel- 
laneous odds and ends’: Yrséuata would be the bedclothes 
themselves, and the form Stromata, whether in connexion 
with Clement or with Origen, seems to be found only in 
Jerome, and to be due probably to the difficulty of d 


the word stromateus in Latin. See Hort and Mayor, 
of Alexandria, pp. xi, xii. 
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est Corinths cwm omnibus qui invocant eum 

fi Co 13) dixisse me diversitatem ecclesia et corum 
gus snvocant nomen Domini’ *—the only authority 
of any sort for the book from which they are ex- 
tracted. That this was not in the form of com- 
mentary but of homilies is shown (as Westcott 
points out) by the phrases used on 3! repli dy xal 
xpimy éd\éyouer (Cramer, 51. 6), and on 6° rapaxa- 
Aovuev ody cal Uuas, w watdes (Cramer, 107. 19).t The 


following is a list of the passaves commented on: 
l Co ]%- b. 4. 7. 48. 9. 10. lle} 17a. qb (dts). 18. Ya. 20b. 19-91. 


21-25, 26. 27. 19-91, 96-81. 889_93 93. 6. 7-8. 9-10s. 9b-10. 11-18. 18-15 
Ql-3a. Bb-4. 6, 9-12. 16-30. 91-93 4)-Da. 5. 6-7. 7-8. 9-10, 18-18. 19-90. 
21..53 54-5. 7-8. 9-18 2-8] ¢-9a. 90-10. 12. 1s, 18b-14, 1a. 18. 19-3e 
1-4. 5b. Sa-7. 8-19a. 12b-l4a. 18-94. 95-38a Q7-Oa. Sd-1]. 16-18. 19-28. 98. 
Pia (le 6 OLB] Ba. 10. 28.91.34 131-2. 8. 4-8. Bb-11. 13) 481. 
34-35. 96. 37. 38 1 f2. 19. 90-22, 96-37. 42-4 1 G10-18. 13-14 The 


Vatican MS gr. 762, from which Cramer’s Paris 
MS was copied, will probably not yield any fresh 
matter, but perhaps an improved text. 

The Athos MS contains traces of erasure opposite 
1 Co 2% 3% 436 6! 7? 10) 11? 12? 13! 14! 15! 8, which 
may possibly have marked the beginning of 
homilies. But however this may be, it preserves 
also clear indications that the fourth book of the 
Stromateis contained notes on this epistle ; év rq 3’ 
Trav XCrpwuaréwy is appealed to for the readings of 
73.4 92. 21 and 10°, and in each case several lines 
of the ‘exposition’ are quoted in support of the 
appeal. There can be little doubt that in the 
similar quotation on 6 (éfjye:per for cteyepet) we 
ought also to read not, with von der Golts, & rg 
a’ rwv Crpwuaréwy, but é» rg 3’ (A for a). 

(iti.) 2 Corinthians. 

The list mentions 11 homilies; but nothing is 
otherwise known of them, and published Catene 
on this epistle contain nothing from Origen: even 
Vatic. gr. 762, which is unpublished, can hardly 
contain any Origen, or Mai might have 
heen expected to have put it before the world. 
Preuschen ingeniously pro to read ‘in ep. ad 
Cor. i.’ (instead of ii.) in the list, and to identify 
‘bese homilies with those from which the Catena 
oz. 1 Cor. is drawn. Yet the Origen quotations in 
that Catena are so full that it may be questioned 
whether so small a number of homilies as 11 
could have provided so much matter. And though 
the marginalia in the Athos MS are scanty for 
this epistle, there is a long gloss on 1'-!® of which 
the first words have escaped erasure, ofrws xal 
avrds éfrryetrar Aéyww . . .: and this is enough to 
make highly probable the employment of a defi- 
nite exposition, whether commentary, homilies, or 
notes. 

(iv.) Galatians. 

The list mentions a commentary in 15 books 
and 7 homilies: Jerome, in the preface to his 
commentary on the epistle (see above, p. 484°), 
enumerates 5 ‘volumes’ (of commentary), several 
‘tractatus’ (= homilies), and ‘excerpts’ (se. 
scholia or notes); and tells us also that the tenth 
book of Origen’s Stromatets was devoted to a brief 
explanation of this epistle. 

ith regard to the Stromateis, one passage on 
the Galatians is extant: Jerome in Gal. lib. iii. 
(Vallarsi, vii. 494-496) gives us a literal version of 
the explanation of Gal 5%: ‘hunc locum, quia 
valde o s est, de decimo Stromatum libro 
transferri placuit ad verbum’; and further on (vii. 
605): ‘in eo loco ubi supra de decimo Origenis 
Stromate verbum transtulimus ad verbum.’ As 


* The interpretation alluded to is preserved, though in a 
corrupt and perhaps incomplete form, in the Catena, Cr. 7. 
9-17: 6.9. cwiewpsy ovr awe rev ‘iwimmAurbas’ .. . avaSnrvas 
bei vis ‘ixxAnciar’ v7» bewiloy mai xuapser. 

+ Yet it is just possible that the catenist was drawing on 
more than one work of Origen on the epistle, for on several 
occasions he seems to quote two different comments of Origen 
on the same passage. 
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eleven verses are covered in two columns and a 
half of Jerome’s Latin, the exposition may justly 
be called, in comparison with the ordinary standard 
of Origen’s work, ‘ brief.’ 

For the commentary the Athos MS has happily 
preserved the starting-point of each tome—tom. 
a’=1!; tom. B’=2*; tom. +7’=3°; tom. 3 =4°; tom. 
e'=5°—thus establishing the number given in 
Jerome’s commentary against that of the list: 
beyond these nuinbers it has preserved nothing to 
our purpose. But two quotations, perhaps three, 
are embedded in Rufinus’ version of Pamphilus 
Apologia pro Origene (de la Rue, iv., Appendix, 
P. 35): (i.) ‘Responsio ad tertiam criminationem : 
Juod non | aah homo sed divins nature sit 
Christus. @ primo libro epistole ad Galatas 
(on Gal 1]. . . (ii.) Heec in initio epistole dicens, 
in sequentibus libri ipsius similia adiecit [on Gal 
J41.13) , , . (ill.) Responsio ad quartam crimina- 
tionem: Adversum eos qui dicunt eum per alle- 
gorias adimere omnia que a Salvatore scripta 
sunt corporaliter facta. Ex eodem lib. in epust. 
ad Galatas’: but these last words are only in the 
margin, and if they do not rest on MS authority, 
no conclusive ground remains for connecting this 
lengthy and important passage with the Galatian 
commentary in particular among all the works of 
Origen. Conversely, the comment on Gal 3 in 
the ‘ Responsio ad quintam criminationem,’ which 
in the editions is entitled ‘in tertio libro epistolie 
ad Colossenses,’ ought perhaps to read, ‘in tertio 
libro epistole ad Galatas.’ 

Cramer’s Catena on the Galatian epistle, taken 
from Paris coislin 204, contains no quotations 
ascribed by name to Origen; but as the quotations 
are nearly all anonymous, it is at | possible 
that Origen is among the writers of whom use is 
made, and it might be worth while to compare the 
Catena with the commentary of Jerome, in order 
to see if there is matter common to the two. For 
it is certain, both from Jerome’s own words in the 
preface to his commentary and from the parallel 
case of the Epistle to the Ephesians—where the 
recovery of a good deal of Origen’s Greek has 
made comparison possible between the two writers 
—that a very large proportion of the exhaustive 
commentary of Jerome is drawn directly from 
Origen. 

(v.) Ephesians. 

Both the list and Jerome (Praf. ad Comm. tn 
Eph.) mention a commentary in 3 books (and 
nothing else) on this epistle. Although it has not 
come down to us in any continuous form, either 
in the original or in a translation,*® yet shone? 
survives in the Greek of Cramer’s Catena and the 
Latin of Jerome’s commentary to render feasible 
at least a partial reconstruction. 

a. Cramer’s Catena (Oxford, 1842), taken from 
Paris coislin 204, seec. x., contains some 40 quota- 
tions from Origen, many of them of considerable 
length, but disfigured by the appalling blunders 
which, here as elsewhere, have to be set in the 
balance against the gratitude due to the only 
scholar who, during the whole 19th cent., effected 
any substantial addition to the printed texts of 
New Testament Catenz. In this instance, how- 
ever, a beginning has at last been made of a re- 
vision of the Cramer texts. In the Journal of 
Theological Studies for the year 1902 (ili. 233-244, 
398-420, 554-576), the Rev. J. A. F. Gregg, of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, published from a 
fresh collation of the MS a continuous text of all 
the Origen fragments, eambbed with full apparatus 
both of the Scripture references and of the parallels 


* Preuschen in Harnack, Altchr. Litteratur, i. 375, goee 
beyond the facts in stating that Jerome actually translated 
the book. All the passayes he adduces refer to the use Jerome 
made of Origen in his own commentary. 
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in Jerome. With the text re-collated, the punctua- 
tion revised, and the more obvious corruptions re- 
moved by the help of emendations from various 
English scholars, we can now for the first time 
read a substantial portion of a work by Origen on 
St. Paul in its original language and in an in- 
tellizible form. No doubt, the catenist has at 
many points contented himself with selections, and 
has abbreviated the superabundant material of the 
commentary ; but the only considerable B ie e8 
which are wholly unrepresented are Eph 2?! 
3t-1). 19b_42 48-10 5-88 (with the exception of two 
short notes on vv.” and ®) 6*8, 

8. The Athos MS contains at the end of the 
text of Ephesians a note to the effect that dwd 
Trav els Thy mpds Eqeclous pepouévwr éfaynrixay row 
dvraveyywoov 4 émioro\h. The vox nihili drrave- 
yvwoov is, a8 von der Goltz points out, clearly 4 
misreading of an uncial dvraveyrioby (ON for 
@H). The ‘very ancient copy’ (see above, p. 491°) 
had itself, therefore, been verified with the lem- 
muta in Origen’s commen The commence- 
ment of réuos a’ at 1? is marked; unfortunately, 
no corresponding marks seem to have been pre- 
served for tom. § and tom.y7’.* In what remains 
of the mnurginal notes the ‘exposition’ is only 
mentioned twice: on 3 as read 480s xal dyos 
(cf. Journal of Theol. Studies, iii. 411), where the 
lemma gave bos xal Bd0os : and on 2* as play Aéyouca 
Thy olxodouyjy with the article, where the lemma 
gave waca olxosouh without the article (JTASz, iii. 
407 ; Robinson, Ep. to the Ephesians, p. 297). 

y. That Jerome’s commen in 8 books on 
the Ephesian epistle (published between 386 and 
392) follows Origen with extreme fidelity is estab- 
lished by several convergent lines of imony. 
We have his own preface, where, out of the three 

redecessors whose work he used, he distinguishes 

rigen, as the one whom he in some degree followed 
from Apollinaris and Didymus, of whom he had 
only made occasional use: ‘ ex secuti sumus 
... pauca d imus.’ We have the Catena 
quotations ; for—if the fragments extant for Eph 1 
may be taken asa specimen of the whole—nearly 
three-fourths of the Catena Greek is represented 
by translation or paraphrase in Jerome’s Latin. 

e have, lastly, the documents of the controversy 
between Jerome and Rufinus. Their mutual 
polemics centred round the allegation of Jerome's 
change of attitude towards Origen; and this in 
turn was argued out over the Ephesian commen- 

. In fact, in Jerome, Ep. xiv. ad Pam- 
machsum [A.D. 400], §2; Rufinus, Apologia, i. 22- 
43, ii. 2, 42; Jerome, adv. Rufinum, i. 16, 21-29, 
iii. 11, 13, we have a series of statements and replies 
which throw an interesting sidelight both on the 
writings of Origen and on the methods of Jerome. 
We must be careful to remember that it was 
Rutinus’ cue to show that Jerome expressed or 
implied approval of all the matter he took over 
from Origen ; just as it was Jerome’s cue to show 
that he borrowed from other writers than Origen, 
that he often placed two divergent interpretations 
in simple juxtaposition, that in these cases he 
could not be sup to be expressing agreement 
with both, and that therefore the same negative 
attitude on his ought to be assumed even in 
cases where he gives the view of Origen only. 

Jerome had claimed that his commentaries on 
Ecclesiastes and on the Epistle to the Ephesians 
would prove that he had always gone counter to 
the doctrines of Origen. Rufinus testa his allega- 
tion with reference to the Ephesian commentary, 
and adduces seventeen passages one after another 


» Both Jerome's commentary and Cramer’s Catena are divided 
451. the latter at 212 431, 
following Origen, whose 


fixed at 441. 
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as proving that Jerome, on several of the ve 

ints which he now charged against Origen an 

is followers as heresies, had used the words of 

Origen without in any way dissociating himsclf 
from them; indeed, while Origen had put forward 
his speculations cautiously and warily and with 
hesitation, his imitator had repeated them with 
curtness and decision ‘as though the angel were 
speaking by Daniel, or Christ by St. Paul’ (Apodé. 
i. 43, ii. 42). 

(a) Unum esse corpus totius creature rationabilis, 
td est angclorum et antmarum. Rufinus, Apel. i. 
36-38, te from Jerome’s comments on Eph 1% 
25.17 (Vallarsi, vii. 568 C, ‘ potest ita responderi 
... purygasse perhibetur’; 569 D, ‘non solum 
hominum .. . ecclesia intelligi potest’ ; 582 B, ‘et 
heec quidem iuxta vulgatam interpretationem . .. 
drachmis que salve fuerant copulaverit’; 582 D, 
‘quod autem ait, Ut duo conderet in semetipso . . . 
habitaturus est in novo mundo’): the Church in- 
cludes angels and heavenly powers, and the 
Saviour’s cross has cleansed them, and joined 
together things in earth and things in heaven, 
the near and the far, so that man will receive im 
the end the form of the angels. 

(6) De diabolo atque angelts refugis. Rufinus, i. 
34, quotes Jerome on Eph 2? (vi. 576 A, ‘quod nos 
qui quondam lege tenebamur . . . iuxta sedentium 
voluntatem incipient gubernari’): the rebellious 
principalities and powers will begin to be ruled 
according to the will of Christ and the saints who 
shall sit above them. 

(c) De anime statu. Rufinus, i. 25-30, 36, 
quotes Jerome on Eph 1* 5-1-1817 (vii, 548 C, 
‘alius vero qui Deum iustum conatur ostendere 
. .. antequam humiliarer ego peccavi, et his 
similia’; 551 C, ‘invadunt itaque in hoc luco 
occasionem . . . nisi cause preecesserint que ius- 
titiam Dei probent’; 558 C, ‘si speravimus tan- 
tum dixisset in Christo et non premisisset ante 
. . . benedicti sumus in ceelestibus’; 563 C, ‘quod 
vero ait In agnitione cius ... et cetera his sim- 
ilia’): God’s predestination of some to holiness— 
not to say also the inequality of human conditions 
—would conflict with God’s justice, if we did not 
think of antecedent causes, known to God alone, 
which would supply the justification; and Scrip- 
ture hints ata previous abode of the soul, which 
is contrasted with its present place of pilgrimage. 

(2) Quod anime in corpore hoc vincte velut in 
carcere teneantur. Rufinus, 1. 37, 38, 40, quotes 
Jerome on Eph 2%? 3} 6” (vii. 573 B, ‘nos vero 
dicimus ... opt sites sit ad malitiam’; 577 D, 
‘et diligenter observa quia . .. factura primum 
locum tenet, deinde plasmatio’; 587 B, ‘quia in 
pluribus locis lectum est vinculum animes corpus 
... per eum preedicatio compleatur’; 682 B, 
‘ alius vero propter corpus humilitatis .. . spiritus 
Dei habitat in vobis’): the body of our humilia- 
tion, the body of death, fashioned later than the 
soul, is a ‘chain’ and ‘ prison’ to the soul, and true 
knowledge is ible only to him who has put off 
his chain and baal delivered from his prison. 

With these passages may be combined the quota- 
tion in Rufinus, i. 22, from Jerome on Eph 5** 
(vii. 659 A, ‘foveamus igitur . . . quod nobis in 
celestibus repromissum est’): women will become 
men, bodies will become souls, for we sh&ll be like 
the angels. 

(ce) De restitutione omnium. Rufinus, i. 35, 39, 41, 
42, quotes Jerome on Eph 17 215-18 4¢ 18 (vii. 566 C, 
‘si autem sunt principatus et potestates .. . eb 
dominatione fiat’; 583 B, ‘instaurationem novi 
hominis tunc plene perfecteque complendam . .. 
fiat voluntas tua sicut in celo et in terra’; 608 E, 
‘queritur quomodo una spes. . . et isti in nobis 
unum sint’; 618 C-620 A, ‘in fine rerum cum Deum 
facie videre... in ceelesti Jerusalem, quam in 
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alio loco apostolus matrem sanctorum vocat’): not 
only in the present but in the future life there 
will be rising and falling, but in the end there 
will be a renewal of humanity, a restitution of 
all things, a perfect unity of all rational creation 
in common faith and common recognition of the 
Son of God, in the one hope of our calling, in the 
one body, in the-perfect man. 

(f) Veritatem et perfectiorem doctrinam non 
esse omnibus publicandam. Rufinus, ii. 2, quotes 
Jerome on Eph 4” (vii. 627 E, ‘ propter quod Paulus 
ipse perfectus ... in thalamum sponsi et penum 
regis inducat’): every man is to speak truth, but 
only to his neighLour—that is, to his neighbour in 
faith and virtue; to others he must shroud him- 
self, as God does, in darkness and mystery. 

It is not necessary to enter into the details of 
Jerome’s answer to the individual charges. The 
controversy was so far simply ad hominem that 
Rufinus has to blame Jerome for Origenist state- 
ments which Rufinus, as an Origenizer, can hardly 
have considered seriously heretical ; while Jerome 
has from time to time to make what defence he 
can for the Origenist colouring of a commentary 
written some ten years earlier, and certainly not 
reconcilable with the rigidity of his later views. 
What is valuable for the present purpose is simply 
Jerome’s statement and defence of his methods as 
a translator and commentator. 

‘I,’ writes Jerome,* ‘in my commentaries, 
whether on the Ephesian epistle or elsewhere, 
have unfolded both my own opinion and that of 
others, making clear what is heretical and what 
is catholic. or this is the practice of commen- 
tators and of any one who lias to explain things: 
they pursue their exposition through diverse 
theories, and set down the opinion of others as 
well as their own. And this is done not only by 
the interpreters of Holy Scripture, but by the com- 
mentators on secular literature, both Latin and 
Greek.’ Inthe particular book under examination 
he had in the preface acknowledged obligations to 
three earlier commentators; but of these Origen 
differed from Apollinaris, Apollinaris from Didy- 
mus: if, then, he set down more than one opinion 
on the same passage, was he to be supposed to 
accept them both or all?+ In two of the instances 
urged by Rutfinus he had given three views anony- 
mously, in simple juxtaposition: the first was in 

his own, the next that of Origen, 
the third that of Apollinaris.t Even if he had 
erred through modesty in not more definitely dis- 
tinguishing his own from his predecessors’ ex- 
enone he could hardly be held responsible 
or all three at a time. In others of the incul- 
pated passages he had not obscurely hinted at his 
own disagreement by such introductory phrases 
as ‘alius qui conatur ostendere’ and ‘iuxta 
heresim aliam,’ or sucli summaries as ‘quod ita in- 
tellectum et adversum eum facit.’8 But the one 
thing which, amid all the difficulties of transla- 
tion, he had studiously set himself to avoid, was 
the habit, so dear to Rufinus, of doctoring Origen 
for Western readers. He himself either rendered 
the actual words,—e.g. ‘ ponamus tamen ipsa verba 
que in Origenis libro tertio continentur,’ |I—or, 
where the exposition was a very lengthy one, 
reduced it to reasonable a ee yet without 
omitting anything either of the argument or of 
the Ulustrations. 


* contra Rujinum, fil. 11. ¢ Jd. fii. 18. 
Id. 1. 24 


e eo 9 s $ Ib. i, 22, 26. 

g 7b. i. 28=Vallarsi, vii. 658 D-650A; ‘dicamus illam car- 
nem... in calestibus repromissum est.’ It is interesting to 
note that this commentary on Eph 52. 2 is absent from Cramer’s 
Catena ; the catenist avoids just what Jerome found interesting. 

q Id. i. 22: ‘le O disputationem brevi sermone 
comprehen ierim ... nihil ab eo dictum rim... 
posui ergo brevius, qua in greco reperi’; {. 26, 


To sum up: both the Paris Catena and the 
commentary of Jerome contain an amount of 
Origenian matter which must form no inconsider- 
able proportion of the whole of Origen’s commen- 
tary on this epistle. Both, however, habitually 
abbreviate, so that, except in such rare cases as 
Jerume’s obiter dictum in c. Ruf. i. 28, where, as 
was noted just above, he repeats from his com- 
mentary & we of twenty-five lines (on Eph 5*- 
) as a literal rendering from Origen, we can only 
then be sure of possessing the whole fulness of 
the original when our two authorities exactly 
agree. With regard to Jerome, there is of course 
the further question, how much of his matter to 
which parallels in the Catena are wanting can be 
aucribed to Origen. All tle evidence we have 
tends to the conclusion that his own contributions 
and his requisitions on others of his predecessors 

ut together do not equal his debt to Origen. 
he data of the controversy with Rufinus enable 
us happily to identify as taken from Origen a 
group of passages which, as they express with 
more than usual distinctness speculations after- 
wards accounted heretical, were of all the least 
likely to be preserved ina Catena.* Yet great as 
are Jerome’s services in this matter of faithful 
representation, no one can compare the Greek and 
Latin where they run parallel without realizing 
how the very virtues of Jerome’s writings—the 
limpid flow of words, the easy sequence, the direct 
straightforwardness of meaning—cause him to be, 
as _ Peapape every Latin translator must be, an 
inadequate interpreter of the more technical lan- 
guage of the great Greek theologian, of his more 
subtle thought, of his tentative and hesitating 
style, of his half-seen glimpses into mysteries that 
lie behind and beyond the letter. 

(vi.) Philippians. 

The list mentions a commentary in one book. 
Cramer’s Catena on this epistle, as on the Gala- 
tians, is for the most part anonymous; but any 
extended use of Origen appears to be excluded by 
the colophon which names John (Chrysostom), 
Severian, and Theodore as its sources. The Athos 
MS contains two interesting marginalia: at the 
end of ch. 3 it notes éws dde 7 ebyrynois—t.e. Origen’s 
commentary did not extend to the 4th chapter, 
which is personal rather than doctrinal ; at 3" eis 
7d BpaBeioy ris dyw kd\hoews Tod Geo’ it records that 
‘in expounding these words he adds that some 
copies read dveyxAnolas vod Geo’; and, asin another 
part of the same note it mis-writes this variant as 
dvevéyxat Ovolas rot Oecd, it would appear that here 
(as in the Ephesians) a note has been taken over 
from the ‘ancient copy,’ whose faded uncial writing 
has again yiven rise to error. 

(vii.) Colossians. 

The list mentions a commentary in 2 books; 
but we ought to read ‘iii’ for ‘ii,’ since the Athos 
MS marks not only réyos p’ at 2'7, but réuos y’ at 
36, The same MS notes at 4 that the third 
tome ended there, the last words expounded being 
wa oraljre réXeco.: so that in this, as in the 
per epistle, the purely personal matter was 
eft without: comment by Origen. Of thecontents 
of the exposition we only learn from the MS, that, 
in dealing with the words in 4" ol dvres ex wepi- 
rouijs, ‘he’ (avrés, ‘the master’) ‘developed wond- 
rously the theme of the different senses of circum- 
cision in the Scripture.’ The only other extant 
‘latissimam Origenis expositionem, et eosdem sensus per diversa 
verba volventemn, brevi sermone constrinximus, nihil exemplis 
et assertionibus illius auferentes.’ 

*Of all the passayes alleged by Rufinus and catalogued 
above, only one, and that perhaps the shortest and least im- 

rtant, is preserved in full in the Catena (Jerome, 573 B= 

ramer, p. In one other case, the note on iriyreeis (563 0 
= Cramer, p. 130), part of the occurs in the Catena, but 


without the definite allusion to the pre-existence of souls. (The 
pages of Cramer are marked in Mr. Gregg’s edition in JT/ASt). 
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reference to this commentary is in Rufinus’ trans- 
lation of Pamphilus’ Apologia pro Origene (de la 
Rue, iv., App. p. 37), under the head ‘ Responsio 
ad quintam criminationem. Quod unus est Chris- 
tus filius Dei: In tertio libro epistole ad Colos- 
senses.” But the passage which follows under 
this title is an explanation of Gal 3% darayels 3¢ 
avyéAwr év xecpi pecirov; and it is impossible not to 
suspect that we should rather read ‘in the third 
book of the epistle to the Galatians.’ Cramer’s 
Catena offers no help; its sources are again Chry- 
sostom, Severian, and Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

(vili.) 2 Zhessalonians. 

The list gives a commentary in 3 books and 2 
honnilies. th Origen himself and Jerome refer 
to the commentary. Origen, contra Celsum (A.D. 
249], ii. 65, after quoting 1 Th 4%, adds: rh» 32 
davcicay huiy els rous rémrous Suipynow éteOéueba év ols 
Uryopetcauer errynrixois Tis wpds OecaadomKels wpo- 
zépas éwisrodns (de la Rue, 1 437); Jerome, Ep. 
exix. ad Minerrinm et Alexandrum, 9 [A.D. 406: 
Vallarsi, i. 803], introduces a long comment of 
Origen’s on 1 Th 4517, extending over nearly two 
columns, with the words ‘ Origenes in tertio volu- 
mine éyyyrixov epistole Pauli ad Thessalonicenses 
prime, post multa que vario prudentique sermone 
disseruit, hee intulit.’ This is the only known 
quotation ; the Athos MS has preserved no Origen 
marginnlia ou the epistle ; but Cramer's Catena, 
as on the Galatians, is mostly anonymous, and 
may conceal Origen matter. 

(1x.) 2 Thessalonians. 

The list—not in the older form, repeated by 
Preuschen-Harnack, but as printed from further 
MSS by E. Klostermann in the Berlin Sitzungs- 
berichte der k. preussischen Akad. der Wissen- 
schaften, 1897, p. 855—names @ commentary in 
one book. The Athos MS several times refers to 
the ‘exposition’—in three cases, 2 17 31°, for the 
readings it implies, on 2% as establishing Origen’s 
orthodoxy, éfyotpevos rotro 7d pyrdy cadas piay rns 
Tprddos Aé-ye: dvépyecay. Nothing is otherwise known 
of it. 

(x.) Philemon. 

The list mentions a commentary in one book: 
but Greek authority almost wholly fails us. The 
Athos MS only notes on v.™ that ‘he too does not 
mention the word wpoc\aSo6’—presumably in his 


commentary. Cramer’s Catena is again drawn. 


from Chrysostom, Severian, and Theodore of Mop- 
suestia. Latin writers, however, again to some 
extent supply the defect. (a) Rufinus-Pamphilus, 
Apologia pro Origene (de la Rue, iv., App. p. 38), ‘Re- 
sponsio ad sextam criminationem. Quod ea que 
in scripturis referuntur etiam secundum litteram 
cesta sint,’ cites under the heading ‘de epistola 
Pauli apostoli ad Philemonem’ a passage taken 
from the comment on v.°, concerning faith in the 
Lord Jesus and ‘in all the sainta,’ which Origen 
interpreta as meaning belief in the Old Testament 
histories, (8) Rufinus, An i. 40 (Vallarsi, ii. 
625), quotes as Origen’s an allegorical interpreta- 
tion of v.% ‘Epaphras my fellow-captive,’ ‘quod 
capti pariter et vincti in vallem hanc deducti sunt 
Jacrimarum.’ The passage quoted comes from 
Jerome’s commentary on Philemon (Vallarsi, vii. 
763), and strencthens the conclusion that Jerome 
in this, as in his other expository labours on St. 
Paul, wrote with the commentaries of Origen 
before him. It is true that in the preface to this 
particular commentary, unlike those to the Gala- 
tian and Ephesian epistles, he makes no mention 
of the debt due to his predecessors. But this 
may have been either because it seemed un- 
necessary to repeat information he was giving in 
the more or less contemporary commentaries on 
the two longer epistles, or perhaps because in the 
case of the Epistle to Philemon, which had so 


often been either rejected or paxsed cver, he had 
had fewer predecessurs, and sv there was not the 
same need as elsewhere to distinguish the different 
writers to whom he lay under obligation. But 
that at least he made extensive use of Origen 
all the indications converge to show. The com- 
ment on v.5, translated in Rufinus - Pamphilus, 
occurs in an independent and abbreviated version 
also in Jerome (vil. 752). 

(xi.) Titus. 

There is no evidence to show that Origen wrote 
anything on either of the epistles to Timothy, 
but for the epistle to Titus the list names a 
commentary in one book, and also a single homily. 
Of the latter nothing is known. For the former 
we have one reference in a Greek writer, several 
quotations in Rufinus-Pamphilus, and St. Jerome’s 
commentary. (a) In an interesting little 6th cent. 
tract of questions put to a Palestinian abbot, Bar- 
sanuphius (Gallandi, xi. 592; Migne, Paétr. Gr. 
86, c. 891), the questioner — the whole interest 
lies rather in the questions than in the answers— 
mentions having found the doctrine of the pre- 
existence of souls in Origen, Didymus, and Eva- 

ius; and yet Origen himself asserts é» rq avrov 
eforynrix@ Ts zpds Titov éemcoroA7s ph eivas Tar drocrd- 
Awe nde rns éxxAnolas wapddoow 1rd wpecBurépay elvas 
Thy puxhy rhs Tol odparos karacxeuys, os alperixdy 

apaxrnpl{wy roy raira Aéyorra. The assertion would 
Se a strange one in the mouth of Origen. The ex- 
orca as will appear in a moment, lies in the 
orm of the e alluded to, which is happily 
preserved in Rufinus. (8) Rufinus - Pamphilus, 
Apologia pro Origene, c. i. (de la Rue, iv., App. 
21-23), quotes three passages (which are con- 
nected together by the phrases, ‘post hee paucis 
quibusdam per medium insertis adiecit’ and ‘ poat 
auca addidit hzc’) ‘ex eo libro quem in episto 

auli apostoli ad Titum scripsit,’ on the passage 
‘a man that is an heretic’ (Tit 3%). The whole 
contains a valuable catalogue of the opinions 
which to Origen seemed to deserve the name of 
heresy. Again inc. ix. (sd. 43), ‘ Responsio ad octa- 
vam criminationem. De anima,’ two farther brief 
uotations are given from the same context, where 
Origen raises the question whether those who treat 
on matters not contained in the Rule of the Church 
—such as the origin of souls—ought to be treated 
as heretics, even if their opinion seems new and 
strange. Itis clear that this is the passage referred 
to by the monastic questioner of Barsanuphius, 
and clear, too, that Ori though his indirect 
manner of: approaching the point may have de- 
ceived the monk, is really urging that, between 
what is of faith and what is heresy, there is a 
middle ground of debatable matter on such sub- 
jects as the pre-existence of souls. (7) With re- 
gard to the relation of Jerome’s commentary on 
this epistle to Origen’s, what was said of the Epistle 
to Philemon holds here. Here, too, the long com- 
ment on Tit 3, quoted by Rufinus from Origen, 
has been reproduced by Jerome; but on this occa- 
sion in a form so abbreviated as to deprive it of 
all its interest (Vallarsi, vii. 736). 

In accordance with the plan of this article, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is not separately dealt 
with; but those who wish for further detauls may 
refer to Preuschen-Harnack, p. 376. 

[Dionysius of Alexandria].— The impulse to 
Biblical studies given by the teaching and example 
of Origen showed itself long after his death in the 
schools of Alexandria and Czsarea. The next 
three writers to be mentioned were all noted 
Origenists. St. Dionysius the Great of Alexan- 
dria —head of the catechetical school, perhaps 
from A.D. 233, and afterwards, A.D. 247-265, 
bishop —is hardly represented at all in extant 
docunients except by fragments of his numeroas 
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letters. But if, like his contemporary St. Cyprian, 
his primary importance lay in the influence which 
by means of his correspondence he exercised in the 
current ecclesiastical affairs both of his own pro- 
vince and of the Church at large, yet, like Cyprian, 
his literary activity was in no sense confined to 
this single channel. As a commentator he is known 
to have written on the Book of Ecclesiastes: but 
the case for reyvarding him as an expositor of 
particular books of the New Testament rests in 
several instances on single quotations, which (even 
if correctly ascribed to him rather than to some 
other Dionysius) may have come from other sources 
than a formal commentary or series of homilies. 
For the Pauline epistles the evidence seems some- 
what stronger at first sight, seeing that Jerome, 
Ep. xlix. 3, includes him in the list of those who 
had interpreted ‘ve ae the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians. Yet ‘latissime’ is certainly 
meant to apply to the half-dozen authors enumer- 
ated taken together, rather than to each indi- 
vidual; and even though there is no suggestion 
in Jerome’s language of any limitation to the 
rticular portion of the epistle (the 7th cette) 
i reference to which their names are cited, it 
must not be overlooked that, of the six commenta- 
tors named here, only two recur in the parallel 
list for 1 Co 15" given in Ep. cxix. Is there, 
then, any trace elsewhere of Dionysius’ work as a 
commentator on St. Paul? For if this allusion in 
Jerome stands quite alone, it will easily admit 
of a less stringent interpretation: a discussion on 
marriage, with express treatment of St. Paul’s 
language on the subject, might easily have had a 
lace in one of the lost letters. If, on the other 
and, there are independent grounds for includ- 
ing Dionysius among the early commentators on 
any other epistle, the case for takin g Jerome’s 
statement literally will be immensely streng- 
thened. And such evidence appears io be offered 
in the statement—quoted by Harnack, Altchr. Litt. 
i. 423, from Christopher Wolf, Anecdota Greca, 
iv. (Hamburg, 1724) p. 62—that Dionysius of 
Alexandria was largely used in a Catena on the 
Romans: ‘illius mentio frequens est in Catena 
MS in epist. ad Romanos, quam B. Reiserus 
memorat in Catalogo MSS, p. 9.’ The reference 
is to Antonius Reiser, Index manuscriptorum 
bibliothecs Augustane (A.D. 1675), ‘Cod. 23: 
Catena in epistolam D. Pauli ad Romanos viginti 
et quinque patrum rum, videlicet Acacii, 
Athanasii, Basilii Magni, Cesarii, Chrysostomi, 
Clementis, Cyrilli, Damasceni, Didymi, Diodori, 
Carterii,* Dionysii Alexandrini, Dionysii Areo- 
panite, Euthalii, Gennadii, Gregorii Theologi, 
sidori, Maximi, Methodii, Nysseni, Oecumenii, 
Origenis, Photii, Severiani, Theodoreti, Theo- 
phili.. The Augsburg MSS passed during the 
course of the 18th cent. into the library of Munich, 
and the same MS is catalogued as grec. 412 in 
lynatius Hardt, Catalogus codicum manuscrip- 
torum bibliothece reque Bavarice, iv. (Munich, 
1810) p. 269. Hardt notes that Reiser was in 
error in including the names of Athanasius and 
Carterius, and in omitting those of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia and of Apollinaris. It will be noted 
that neither catalogue says anything of a ‘frequent’ 
mention of Dionysius, or for that matter of any 
other writer; and in fact the Catena is nothing 
more nor less than the second of those printed by 
Cramer. Dionysius of Alexandria is there men- 
tioned once only, and the quotation is one of 
* Carterius was the colleague of Diodore in the school of 
theology which Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia at- 
tended : as he is not known to have written any exeyetical 
works, and as, further, his name occurs in Reiser’s list out of 
its alphabetical order, it _is tempting to take Carterii as a 
genitive depending on ‘Diodori,’ so that Diodorus Carterii 
would be parallel to Eusebius Pamphili. 
EXTRA VOL.—32 
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exactly nine words: rd 8¢ Ilas "Iopahd dri roo Oi 
wrecbves xetra: (p. 418; Ro 11%). The ositive evi- 
dence is therefore reduced again to Jerome, and 
Jerome’s words do not justify us in regarding 
Dionysius as a formal commentator on St. Paul. 

{Pierius}].— Another head of the catechetical 
school of Alexandria, towards the end of the 3rd 
cent., was Pierius. The evidence for connecting 
him with the study of St. Paul is again Jerome’s 
list of commentators on 1 Co 7,—with this dis- 
tinction, that Pierius’ words are actually cited (Ep. 
xlix. 3; Vallarsi, i. 233): ‘Pierius, cum sensum 
Apostoli ventilaret atque edisseret, et proposuisset 
illud exponere Volo autem omnes esse sicut meipsum 
[1 Co 7"), adiecit raira \é¢ywr 6 Iaddos dvrixpis d-ya- 
play xnptcce.’ As in the case of Dionysius, so in 
that of Pierius, there is no other evidence for a 
Pauline commentary than this reference in Jerome; 
Jerome’s second list on 1 Co 15° omits his name 
also; and’ since we have independent grounds for 
knowing (1) that Pierius commented at length on 
the opening of the Book of Hosea; (2) that the | 
comment in question took the form of a homily 
or homilies at Easter, s.e. during the Easter eve 
vigil ; (3) that in the first of his ‘Paschal treatises’ 
(év r@ wpwry Trav els rd wdoxa) he strongly asserted 
that St. Paul had had a wife, but separated from 
her and dedicated her to God in the Church 
(Jerome, de Vir. IU. 76; Philip of Side, fragments ; 
Photius, cod. 119),—Harnack concludes, not with- 
out reason, that St. Jerome’s citation is taken 
from this same treatise on the opening of Hosea, 
@ passage which would offer an obvious opportunity 
for reference to 1 Co 7. 

{Eusebius of Cmsareaj].—From Alexandria 
we pass to the second centre of the influence of 
Origen—the school and church of Palestinian 
Cesarea. Among the extraordinarily diverse 
writings of its Lr Eusebius (c. 270-340 A.D.) 
were certainly included commentaries, and those 
not exclusively on the Old Testament. But once 
more the evidence for ranking him with the ex- 
positors of St. Paul reste on the first of Jerome’s 


two lists for the Ist Corinthian apes hoa rted 
Tamers Catena 


this time by a single quotation in 
(pp. 75, 477; 1 Co 4*5). That, somewhere in the 
vast array of the works of Eusebius, Jerome should 
have found a discussion of 1 Co 7, and the catenist 
an explanation of a single passage in another 
chapter, seems much more probable than that a 
commentary by so well-known a writer should 
have left no other trace behind, If conjecture 
pigs Bed allowed, it would seem not unlikely that, 
as Pierius appears to have treated of 1 7 in 
connexion with the Book of Hosea, and as Jerome 
in the preface to his commentary on Hosea places 
in immediate juxtaposition with the homily of 
Pierius a discussion by Eusebius in the (lost) 18th 
book of the Demonstratio Evangelica, the latter 
was also the occasion of Eusebius’ exposition of 
the marriage teaching of St. Paul. 

6. Theodore of Heraclea (commentaries on all 
the Epistles ?)— 

The results in the case of Dionysius, Pierius, 
and Eusebius have been almost wholly negative. 
Nothing more has been established than that 
somewhere or other in their writings they found 
occasion to expound one or two passages from ‘the 
Apostle.’ Of continuous commentaries or homilies, 
even on @ single epistle, there is no real trace. 
But for Theodore, bishop of Heraclea-Perinthus 
in Thrace (from before 341 till between 355 and 
358), the evidence is conclusive that, however little 
can be recovered of his work, he did publish 
commentaries on several, probably on all, of St. 
Paul’s epistles. In Theodore we first come in 
contact with the great school of Antiochene inter- 
preters. He is said to have been a pupil of the 
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first founder of that school, Lucian the martyr; 
and all that we know of his method shows that he 
worked on Antiochene rather than on Alexandrine 
lines. No interpreter of St. Paul in the first half 
of the 4th cent. could in his matter be wholly 
independent of Origen; but in his clear and 
literalist style of comment Theodore was not the 
follower of Origen so much as the predecessor of 
Chrysostom and Theodoret. 

Theodore was perhaps the first commentator 
whose work was devoted mainly to the New Testa- 
ment. Jerome (de Vir. Jil. 90) tells us that under 
the emperor Constantius he published commen- 
taries on St. Matthew and St. John and on ‘the 
Apostle,’ eee by historical feeling and b 
clearness and elegance of style. Theodoret (HE 
ii. 3) speaks of his ‘remarkable learning’ and of 
his ‘interpretation of the Divine Gospels’ in im- 
mediate connexion with, and apparently as ac- 
counting for, his influence overthe emperor. Yet, 
in spite of these testimonies to his importance, no 
nee fragment of his work on St. Pau] appears 
to have come down to us in the original. His 
merits as an expositor were unable to weigh down 
the balance against his faults as a theologian. 
Though he belonged to the more moderate section 
of the party, he was undoubtedly an Arian; and 
the whole of the Arian literature of the 4th cent. 
has perished, with such minute exceptions, that it 
requires some effort both of will and of imayina- 
tion to reconstruct the vast stores of learning in 
chronicle, history, and commentary, which shared 
the fate of more ete dogmatic writings. 

The epistles on which we know for certain from 
St. Jerome’s references that Theodore commented 
are 1 Thessalonians (Hp. cxix. § 8: Vallarsi, i. 802), 
1 Corinthians (15. § 2: 1. 794), and Galatians (Pref. 
ad Comm.: vii. 369). For the latter epistle the 
reference is general; with regard to 1 Th 4!5-"” we 
are told that Theodore’s view vs pe with that of 
Diodore, which is given at length (see below under 
No. 12); only in the third case—on 1 Co 15°-?— 
are we elven an actual version of an exposition 
contained in Theodore’s ‘commentarioli.’ The 
diminutive form implies (what the Catena frag- 
ments on the Gos amply bear out) that Theo- 
dore’s comments were brief and succinct. The 

_translated is for the most part a para- 
phrase, in clear and straightforward language, of 
the text, helped out by the parallel verses in 1 Th 4. 
It is to be noted that Theodore gives the Syrian 
reading, ‘omnes quidem non dormiemus, omnes 
autem immutabimur,’ without notice of any 
variant; from which it may perhaps be concluded 
that he was not interested in textual questions. 

7. Eusebius of Emesa (on the Galatians).— 

Born at Edessa, Eusebius studied in succession at 
the chief centres of Christian learning in the East 
—at Edessa, at Ceearea, at Alexandria, and at 
Antioch. But it was with Antioch, and with ite 
successive Arian bishops, that his connexion was 
specially close. It was from Antioch that he was 
sent to the bishopric of Emesa or Hemesa in Syria, 
which he occupied till his death; and it was at 
Antioch that he was buried. The years of his 
episcopate roughly coincided with Theodore’s: he 
did not become bishop till after 339, and he died 
under Constantius, ¢.c. not later than 360. Like 
Theodore, he was a leader of the Arian party, and 
like him a trusted adviser of the Arian emperor. 
Like Theodore, in, whom he immediately fol- 
lows in Jerome’s list of ‘illustrious men’ (de Vir. 
I. 91), he wrote largely on the New Testament— 
ad Galatas libri decem, et in Evangelia homiliz 
breves sed plurims’—with the same historical 
method, and with similar elegance of style.* 


* Jerome speaks of his ‘e} tet a in contrasting him 
with Diodore of Tarsus (de Vie. Tl. 119 
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Eusebius, however, was the more popular and 
rhetorical, and, if we may judge from the ‘ten 
books’ which he devoted to one of St. Paul’s 
shorter epistles, the more diffuse writer of the 
two. 

Jerome names Eusebius again in the preface to 
his commentary on Galatians (vii. 369), but no- 
where quotes from him by name. Cramer’s Catena 
on the Galatians ia other words, MS Paris coislin 
204—includes a few, for the most part very brief, 
citations: on Gal ]}- 2 4- 11 9%. 18. 20 33 4*- . 12,142 
6. Two points are noticeable about these frag- 
ments: In the first place, the predicate ‘of Emesa’ 
is found only on two occasions out of thirteen, 
though there does not seem any reason to 
doubt that Cramer is ce in attributing all 
Eusebius references to Eusebius of Emesa. In the 
second place, nine quotations out of the thirteen 
are introduced anonymously in the text with the 

hrase dAos (érepos) gnoly, the name Eusebius 

ing supplies in the margin: but again there is 
no ground for doubting the correctness of the in- 
formation. The annotator shows first-hand know- 
ledge of icular interpretations of Eusebius on 
Pp. 31 : and the only question is whether some 
of the anonymous quotations which have no mar- 
ee ascription of authorship may not likewise 

long to our Eusebius. 

That the catenist should have so far relaxed the 
rigidity of Greek orthodoxy as to make even this 
tentative and semi-anonymous use of an Arian 
commentator, is perhaps another indication of his 
early date: see above, p. 488°. 

8. Asterius the Arian (on the Romans).— 

The lite activity of this celebrated Arian 

hilosopher, theologian, and exegete—of whom the 
Dictionary of Christian Biography contains no 
mention—is placed by Jerome (de Vir. Jil. 94) 
within the limits of the reign of Constantius ;* 
but his history goes back to the great persecution, 
and he was a personal disciple of Lucian’s. A 
Cappadocian by birth, an Antiochene by training, 
he was one of those to whom the Arian movement 
in its earliest stages owed most. No one did more 
than Asterius the layman to give it its philo- 
sophical basis, its theological terminology, and 
its literary expression. In the field of exegesis 
Jerome records that his labours included com- 
mentaries on the Epistle to the Romans and 
on the Gospels: but he tells us nothing about 
these books which would involve a first-hand 

uaintance with them; and what he does say, 
namely, that they were assiduously studied in 
Arian circles, when taken in connexion with the 
complete absence of citations from them in the 
Catenz, perhaps suggests that the Arian animus 
was more marked in his exegesis than in that 
of Theodore of Heraclea and Eusebius of Emesa. 

(Athanasius, Basil of Cesarea, Gregory of 
Nasianzus, Gregory of Nyssa].—That citations 
from the great Fathers of the 4th cent., whose 
writings served as the authoritative standard of 
Greek dogmatic theology, should be found scattered 
here and there throughout the Catene, is only 
what we should expect. The references to Atha- 
nasius, indeed, in Cramer’s four volumes on the 
Pauline epistles amount—excluding, here as else- 
where, the Epistle to the Hebrews—to no more 
than two. Those to Basil, outside the Roman 
epistle, are also only two: for the Roman epistle 
they are fairly numerous. The few quotations 


* If Asterius of Scythopolis, ae we and commentator on 
the Psalms (Jerome, Epp. 1xx. 4, cxil. 20: Vallansi, i. 427, 747), 
were identical with our Asterius the Arian, also & Philo 
and also a commentator on the Psalms (Jerome, de Vw. TQ. 94), 
we should have a further pre that Jerome placed him after 
Eusebius of Casarea and Theodore of Heraclea. gs po if 
the identification were more probable than it is, erome’s 
chronology is not infallible. 
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from Gregory Nazianzen occur also mainly, those 
from Gregory of Nyssa exclusively, in the Catena 
on the same epistle. It will be remembered that 
Cramer’s sources are for the Roman epistle a 
Bodleian Catena and a Munich Catena (see above, 
p. 487"): for each of the Corinthian epistles a 
separate Paris MS: for the other ten epistles a 
continuous Catena in a single Paris MS, coislin 
204. Of these, the second or Munich Catena on 
the Romans (77-end) is responsible for all but 
nine of the whole number of quotations from 
these four Fathers on the Pauline epistles: and this 
fact alone is enough to create some presumption 
that none of them had written on any of the other 
epistles, since commentaries of such distinguished 
authorship could hardly have escaped the notice 
of a catenist; and even a commentary on the 
Romans, had there been such a one, must have 
layed its part in the Bodleian as well as in the 
unich Catena. Further, many of the citations 
from these Secunia Fathers are introduced not 
only with the name of their author, but of the 
book from which they are taken. Thus for Atha- 
nasius: 1 Co 7 (Cramer, in Epp. ad Cor. 478*= 
Benedictine edition, ii. 1272=Migne, Patr. Gr. 
27 c. 1403), ro6 dylov ’A@avaclov ¢v rp Tlept roo 
ceuvod yduov. For Basil: in the Munich Catena on 
Romans, éx tay ‘AcxnrixGy (eight passages), éx ray 
"Avrippyrixay (three), é« rol “Ori odk éorw alrios Trav 
xaxGv 6 Geds (two), éx roi Els rév Xf’, els rdv Ay’, els 
roy pd’, wadudy (one each), éx rod Ilepi evxaporias 
Aéyou (One): on Col 1 é» rots car’ Evvoulov Adyoes 
(two). For Gregory Naz.: Munich Catena on 
Romans, éx rod “Hrrnpévov (one), éx ro Ilept vlov 
B’ Abyou (one), éx raw Ilepl gidowrwxlas (two): on 
Col 18 éy rp Mept vlo& 8evrépy Adyy: on eer 17 éy 
rT Tlept vlob Aéyy. For Gregory Nyasen: Manich 
Catena on Romans, é« rov card Bévoulov B’ Aéyov, 
év rp ré\a rou xara Etvoulev éBdéuov Adyov. Such 
es as still remain unaccounted for show 
themselves on examination to be derived from 
sources still extant: thus the rest of the Basil 
quotations in the Munich Catena on Romans can 
mostly be traced to the adversus Eunomium and 
the apparently spurious Homilia de Spiritu sancto. 
Of Catenze other than Cramer’s, Karo and Lietz- 
mann’s lists (see pp. 488-489, above, a and g) show 
an occasional use, but no more, of the great dog- 
matic writers. Thus Oecumenius gives one quota- 
tion from Athenasius, three from Basil (one of 
them éx pS IIpds ZwioroNlras émurrodjs), one from 
rable f azianzen els rdv 8’ Iepi vlof Aédyor, two 
from Gregory Nyssen. The Vienna Catena on 
Romans has none from Athanasius, but four from 
each of the Gregorys, and nearly 20 from Basil, 
the sources being generally given in the case of 
Basil and Gregory Nyssen. us for Basi] : ’Acxn- 
Tica (five passages), Efanudpou, Els rdv Ay WaAdpdy, Els 
rd IIidrep hur, Tept pOdvou, “Ors ok doru alrios xaxdv 
6 Oeds, dy rp IIpds "AugirAdxroy xd, Els 7d papripioy 
"lovAlrras, éy Aaxcf(?) dyed. (all one each); for Greg. 
Nyss. Els 7d Ildrep tudy B ducAlas and rf a Edvdpsov 
do. Some of these references are probably identical 
with references noted above from Cramer: in any 
case the general result is the same. There is no 
reason whatever to suppose that any of these 
egal wrote a commentary on any part of St. 
aul. 


9. Didymus of Alexandria (commentaries on 
1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians).— 


far the most striking figure among the 
heads of the catechetical school of Alexandria 
in the 4th cent. is the blind presbyter Didymus. 


* Cramer gives only the introductory words ; the Benedictines 
givea e of some ten lines. 

tA y Gregory of Nye ee ee ee shall the 
Son also himself. . .,” is printed in vol. i. pp. 888-853 of the 
Paris 1615 edition. Its genuineness has been contested, per- 
haps without s sason. 


Born about the end of the first decade of the 
century, he became head of the school under 
Athanasius, was still living when Jerome wrote 
his catalogue of ‘illustrious men’ in 392, and onl 
died, according to the Lausiac History of Pal- 
ladius, about the year 399. In spite of total loss 
of sight in early childhood, he mastered all the 
secular and sacred science of the time, and poured 
out the wealth of his knowledge, ‘ night andi day,’ 
for the benefit of visitors and correspondents, 
among whom were numbered Antony, Jerome 
and Rufinus, Palladius and Isidore. His special 
strength lay in the exegesis of Holy Scripture. 
It was with the object of learning his views on 
pont of doubt ranging over the whole Bible that 
erome visited him in 386. Palladius tells us tli..t 
he dictated explanations of the whole of Scripture. 
Jerome, de Vir. Ill. 109, after enumerating some 
ten works, nearly all of them exegetical, adds that 
there were countless others, ‘que digerere proprii 
indicis est’; and, in fact, besides the commentaries 
there mentioned on St. Matthew and St. John, we 
know from Cassiodorus that he wrote on the 
Catholic epistles, and from Jerome himself that 
he commented on the Ist Corinthian, Galatian, 
and Ephesian epistles (Epp. xlix. 3, cxix. 2 [Val- 
larsi, 1. 233, 794), Pref. ad Comm. in Gal. [td. 
vii. 369], Praf. ad Comm. in Eph. [ib. vii. 543)). 
The volumes of Cramer’s Catena on the Pauline 
epistles contain only a single citation from 
idymus, on Ro 7 But Mai in his Nova 
Patrum Bibliotheca, iv. (1847) part 3, 115-146, 
published from a Vatican Catena * more than fifty 
excerpts upon 2 Corinthians: many of these are 
of considerable length, and at several places they 
form so continuous an exposition that there can 
be no doubt whatever they were taken from 
a commentary.t Thus the question naturally 
arises whether the commentaries on these four 
epistles were independent of one another, like 
igen’s, or were parts of a complete and homo- 
meow Pauline commentary. It is not in itself 
ecisive that Jerome speaks of the commentarioli 
of Didymus on the ee epistle,t while he 
includes him among those who had interpreted 
‘latissime’ the First Epistle to Corinth. Yet 
neither the long explanation which Jerome trans- 
lates from Didymus on 1 Co 15°! (Ep. cxix. 5: 
i. 795 D-798 A), nor yet the Mai fragments on 
2 Corinthians, seem quite to suit the diminutive 
applied to the commentary on Ephesians. And 
since Didymus was in almost all respects a close 
follower of Origen,—with regard to his exegesis 
Jerome mentions this expressly in introducing the 
fragment on 1 Cor., ‘non pedibus sed verbis in 
Origenis transiens sententiam,’—the evidence as 
a whole appears to be best satisfied if we suppose 
that he also imitated Origen in treating the dif- 
ferent epistles separately and not always on a 
uniform scale. In that case there will be no 
reason left for postulating lost commentaries b 
this author on the remaining nine epistles. He 
may easily have written on more than the four of 
which we have definite information, but it is not 
necessary to suppose that he wrote on all; and 
which of the others, if any, he expounded besides 
l and 2 Cor., Gal., and Eph., we shall be able to 


* Cardinal Mai gave no sort of indication of the number of 
the MS: but (a) he noted the folio on which each Didymus 
citation is found—the first is on fol. 340, the last on fol. 411; 
(d) he mentioned that he had already printed some Cyril of 

exandria from the same MS. It is, in fact, the already often 
cited M8, Vat. gr. 762. 

The verses at which the different exce n are as 
follows: 2 Co 11.2 3 6. 7. 11. 12 18, 15, 23 93. 10.12% 18.17 91. 4 7.17 
44 6. 7.811.138 §1. 2 18. 16 16.17.21 3.7. 10. 11.14 726.1%. 18 g18. 20. 93 
101- 3.17 111. 7. 12 18 22 992 7. 19 3911, 

+ In the case of the Galatian epistle the MSS of Jerome(Pra/. 
ad Comm. in Gal.: Vallarsi, vii. 369) appear te vary between 
‘commentarii’ and ‘ commentarioli.’ 
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say only if further and fuller knowledge comes to 
our assistance. * 

10. Apollinaris (or Apollinarius)+ the younger 
of Laodicea (commentaries on all the Epistles ?).— 

The problem in the case of Apollinaris is not 
unlike that for Didymus, but the balance of evi- 
dence inclines perhaps the other way. It is certain 
that he commented on five of the Pauline epistles, 
and it seems likely that he commented on all. St 
Jerome mentions him among those who interpreted 
‘latissime’ the Ist Epistle to the Corinthians, and 
among the authors of ‘commentarii’ or ‘commen- 
tarioli’ on the Galatian and Ephesian epistles. 
On 1 Co 15" he notes that Apollinaris’ exposition 
agreed in substance though not in language with 
that of Theodore of Heraclea, and on 1 Th 4% that 
Theodore, Apollinaris, and Diodore all adopted the 
same eee (Vallarsi, i. 233, 795, 802; vii. 
369, 543). Thus on every epistle where Jerome has 
occasion to refer to older commentators, he in- 
cludes Apollinaris among them ; while in the de 
Viris Illustribus, 104, he speaks of him as ‘in 
sanctas scripturasinnumerabilia scribensvolumina.’ 
The Catene enable us to add yet another epistle ; 
for Cramer’s Bodleian Catena on the Romans cuon- 
tains 36 citations from Apollinaris, of which 2) 
helong to the first two chapters, and are therefore 
sufficiently numerous to imply a continuous ex- 
position. It would not then appear to be rash to 
suppose that Apollinaris, like the writers of the 
school of Antioch with which he stood geographi- 
cally in such closs contact, commented on the 
whole of St. Paul. That the Catensz for most of 
the Epistles do not quote from him is sufficiently 
accounted for by his equivocal reputation as a 
theologian. Apollinarianism was the special béte 
notre of the 5th cent. Antiochenes, and Apollinaris 
was so far in a worse position than either Origen 
or Theodore of Mopsuestia, as he may be said to 
nays ae out rT apt with : 1e jeri 
though apparently still in possession of his bishop- 
ric. That J aroma on the other hand, in spite of 
his heresy, used him extensively and spoke of 
him with respect,—he calls him nothing worse than 
‘the Laodicene who lately left the Church,’—is 
due partly to his admiration for a man who had 
been a powerful agp ate of Catholic Christianity 
against Arianism and paganism, partly also to 
the loyalty he always retained (and it is one of 
the most pleasing features of Jerome’s character) 
for his old teachers.t Of the residuum of Jerome’s 
commentary on the Ephesians, after the Origen 
matter has been subtracted, much certainly came 
from Apollinaris. In the cases which he discusses 
in detail (cf. p. 495*, above), wherever he had given 
three interpretations, the first was his own, the 
second that of Origen, the third that of Apollinaris. 
And though the amount which can at the present 
stage of our knowledge be definitely recovered out 
of St. Jerome's writings for Apollinaris is small,§ 
yet Jerome's evidence 1s singularly clear in respect 
to his general character and relationships as an 
exegete. On the Ephesians Apollinaris habitually 
differed, according to Jerome’s express statement 


* It is worth —- Did 
commentators on 1 Thessalon 
in Ep. cxix. 8-10. 

+ According to Zahn, Forschu v. 00 ff., the correct form 
is Apollinaris in Latin, 'AweAssapes in Greek. But Jerome 
seems most often to write Apollinarius. 

$ Jerome, Fp. lxxxiv. 8 (a.p. 400) : ‘ Apollinarium Laodicenum 
Antiochiw frequenter audivi et colui; et cum me in sanctis 
scripturis erudiret, numquam illius contentiosum (super sensu] 
do.cma suscepi.’ 

§ Two passages, however, can be identified by the help of 
Jerome, c. Kusin i. 24, 25: (a) ‘in tertia [expositione) guid 
Apollinarius simpliciter explanaret’ = Comm. in Eph. it. 7 
(Vallarsi, vil. 676 D-577 A), ‘alius vero... dici potest’: (b) 
‘in tertia quid Apollinarius contra illius (se. Origenis} vadens 
dogmata sentiret’ = Comm. in Eph. til. 1 (vii. 587B), ‘licet 
quidam . . . carnis acceperit.’ 


us is not included among the 
whom Jerome enumerates 
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(p. 495*, above), from Origen on the one side, as on 
the other from Didymus; while in his exposition 
of the two passages from the Corinthian and 
Thessalonian epistles, discussed nye crumle in Ep. 
cxix., he agreed with Theodore of Heraclea against 
Origen and Didymus in the one case, in the other 
with Diodore and with Theodore again against 


Origen. His exegetical position was therefore 
influenced more by his aphical connexion 
with the cit 


of Antioch than by his opie 
to the teaching of its school in the sphere of 
theology. Among Antiochene expositors there is 
no one whose loss, if we may judge by the frag- 
ments that remain, we have more reason to de- 
plore. The Catena quotations on St. Matthew's 
Gospel are often very striking, and betray a sin- 
gularly orginal and independent mind. Of the few 
on St. Paul, that on Ro 1’ in Cramer may serve as 
an example: xexwpiopévos kal Adu PICMENOC Elc Ter 
ebayyediopév, ws d ropos ddipicua cal ddalpeua Aé-yes Td 
xwprfdpevor raw Oupdrww Gew xal lepevtow. 

11. Eunomius the Anomean (commentary on 
Romans).— ; 

Eunonnius, disciple of Aetius, and his successor in 
the leadership of the Anomoean or extreme Arian 
party, was ieved by Jerome, when he was 
writing his ‘Catalogue of Dlustrious Men’ in 392, 
to be still alive (ch. 120), but is last heard of in 
history some years before that date. A prolific 
writer on theological questions, he drew forth 
answers from the principal theologians of his day 
—Apollinaris, Didymus, Basil of Cesarea, Gregory 
of Nazianzus, and Gregory of Nyssa. His con- 
tribution to exegesis was a commentary in seven 
tomes on the Epistle to the Romans, known to us 
only through the criticism of Socrates (HE iv. 7), 
who speaks of him as ‘ignorant of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and unable to understand them, but copious 
in language and given to tautology’: his commen- 

on the Romans was an illustration of his 

defects as a writer and thinker, for, verbose as it 
was, it never really grasped the meaning (c«-7o0s) 
of the epistle: many words and few ideas would 
be found in all his writings alike. No fragments 
of the commentary are extant, and it is pone 
to conjecture its method of exegesis only from 
the geographical and historical conditions of the 
writer's career. Eunomius was by birth a Cap 
docian ; was educated at Constantinople and, under 
Aetius, at Alexandria ; accompanied his master to 
Antioch in 358 ; and was intruded bishop of Cyzicus 
in 360. Although he did not long retain the 
bishopric, he appears to have lived, with intervals 
of exile, in or near Constantinople for some twenty 

ears, till he was finally banished to his native 
tap ocia, about 383. All the probabilities point 
is exegesis being rather Antiochene than 
Alexandrine; but a more direct influence than 
that of the Antiochene school in general will, 
no doubt, have been the commentary of his Arian 
predecessor Asterius on the same epistle (No. 8, 
above, p. 498°). ; 

42. Diodore of Tarsus (commentaries on all the 
Epistles ?). — 

f Eunomius can be spoken of only loosely as an 
Antiochene exegete, there is no doubt that in 
Diodore we have a representative of the Antiochene 
school in its strictest sense; and indeed, both for 
his own writings, and as the teacher of its two most 
illustrious members, Chrysostom and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, he may rightly be called its secund 
and greater founder. Diodore was born at Antioch, 
perhaps ciren 325-330, and, with the exception of 
a time spent in study at the university of Atliens, 
lived wholly at Antioch until his elevation to the 
bishopric of Tarsus in A.D. 379. For twenty-five 
or thirty years before that date, as layman, as 
monk, and finally as priest and head of the theo- 
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logical school, Diodore was standard-bearer of the 


Catholic cause in the capital of the East; and, 
important as was the see of Tarsus, Jerome (cde 
Vir. Idlus?. 119) is no doubt right in saying that 
his greatest fame was as a mere presbyter of 
Antioch. When Jerome wrote, he was apparently 
still living ; but he must have died soon after, for 
a new bishop signs for Tarsus at a Council in 
394. If Jerome tells us that Diodore was an 
imitator of Eusebius of Emesa, and that, though 
he followed his ideas, he could not rival his elo- 
quence owing to his ignorance of secular literature, 
we must remember that Jerome would be bitterly, 
if vies ara prejudiced against him as the real 
author of the consecration of Flavian to the Autio- 
chene episcopate after the death of Meletius in 
381. The West refused communion to the party 
of Flavian; and Jerome, for all his profound in- 
terest in Greek Christian learning, was a thurough- 
goin Western in matters of party controversy. 

f the ‘many’ books of Diodore, not enough has 
perhaps survived to test the soundness of thie 
criticism ;* but whatever amount of truth it may 
have had, we cannot but regret the almost total 
loss of the exegetical ane of one who holds 
so important a place in the history and develop- 
ment of Christian exegesis. Photius (cod. ) 
appears to have known him only through his book 
‘un Kate’; and pada he praises the clearness of 
Diodore’s language, he seems to imply that the 
book did not show any corresponding clearness of 
thought. From Socrates (HE vi. 3, followed by 
Sozomen, HE viii. 2) we learn that Diodore’s fame 
was that of an exegete, and an exegete of the 
literalist school: ‘he wrote many books, attending 
to the letter only of the Divine Scriptures, declin- 
ing to find recondite senses in them’ (rds Gewplas 
alrway éxrperbuevos), 

According to Leontius of Byzantium, Diodore 
commented on the whole of Scripture. In the list 
okey by Suidas, and derived by him apparently 
rom the ExxAnco.acrixd ‘I of Theodorus Lector, 
commentaries on many books of the Old Testament 
are mentioned by name, and, of the New, ‘On the 


Four Gospels,’ ‘On the Acts of the Apostles,’ 
‘On the Epistle of John the Evangelist’; besides 


a treatise on the principles of exegesis, ‘What is 
the difference between @ewpla and dAdryopla?’ It 
is curious that, while there is no notice of any 
commentary on the Pauline epistles in this list 
of Suidas, Jerome mentions such commentaries 
specifically, ‘extant eius in Apostolum commen- 
tarii’; indeed, as he mentions no other work of 
Diodore’s by name, but dismisses the rest under 
the general description ‘et multa alia,’ it may 
fairly be inferred that he attached particular im- 
portance to them. Whether these ‘commentaries 
on the Apostle’ extended to all the Pauline epistles 
is not certain, pei Jerome’s language and the 
analogy of other Antiochene commentaries per- 
haps suggest it. Jerome himself (Zp. cxix., A.D. 
406 : see pp. 484, 485 above) includes Diodore among 
the commentators on 1 Corinthians, and quotes in 
full his exposition of 1 Th 4 "7: that he omits to 
name him in the prefaces to his commentaries on 
Galatians and Ephesians (before 392 A.D.) may only 
mean that Diodore’s commentaries had not at that 
time come into his hands. Of Cramer’s Catenz 
only those on the Roman epistle cite him—the 

leian Catena on the earlier half of the epistle 
32 times, the Munich Catena on the later half 
only thrice (10° 11%). Even in the Bodleian 
Catena the comments are not scattered evenly 
over the eight chapters, but begin only at 5", 


* Harnack’s attribution to Diodore of a group of four treatises 
that pass the name of Justin Martyr (‘Diodor von 
Tarsus’ in Texte und Untersuchungen, N. F. vi. 4, 1901) has 
not yet secured general assent. 


being fairly constant from that point as far 
as 8-'; the references are 528- 16. 18 2 1. 5. 12. 19. 2 
qi: 5. 7. 9. 13, 14. 18 18. 21. 23. §}- 3. 3. 9. 15. 16. 19. ad A 
reference to previous expositors should be noted 
(Cramer, 48. 22), évcoe pev ody . . . @hOnoar. 

The exegesis of Divdore is concise, clear, in- 

i aa but an Antiochene expositor — and 
Diodore’s theology in respect of the doctrine of 
poe does not ap ar to be substantially different 

m his pupil Theodore’s t—was perhaps hardly 

ualified to sound in these particular chapters the 
ull depth of the A postle’s thought. ith one 
exception the catenist’s citations from Diodore are 
short, but a passage of six paves (108. 4-114. 12), 
which ranges over the whole of Ko 7°-8?, follows on 
the name of Diodore; and there seems no valid 
reason for denying it to him. It would, therefore, 
forin the natural starting-point for further investi- 
gation into the exegetical pone les and methods 
in which Chrysostom and Theodore were trained, 
and from which, in opposite directions, they de- 
veloped. 

13. Chrysostom (commentary on the Galatians; 
homilies on the rest of the Epistles).— 

John, surnamed CArysostom,—born at Antioch 
about 347, ordained priest there in 386, consecrated 
bishop of Constantinople early in 398, driven into 
final exile in 404,—is the earliest of the Greek 
Fathers whose exposition of all the Pauline epistles 
has come down to us. With the single exception 
of the Galatians, which is represented by a con- 
tinuous commentary (and even this was perhaps 
pre for oral delivery, see below on tliat 
epistle, p. 503"), the method of treatment is, in 


every case, by a series of homilies actually preached 
in church. The benefit of his hearers, says the 


larch Photius at the close of an interesting 
criticism of the most illustrious of his predecessors 
(codd. 172-174), was the one great object of Chry- 
sostom, in comparison with which all else was 
neglected ; and he accounts in this way for the 
absence in the Homiltes of any attempt to penetrate 
into the ‘deeper’ sense (ra Badurepa, ) Badurépa 
Oewpla). And while it is certainly true that Chry- 
sostom was in full avreement (fuller than Photius 
would perhaps have liked to admit) with the exe- 
tical principles of Diodore, his master, and Thev- 
ore, his friend,—witness, for instance, his general 
introduction on the chronology of the Epistles, 
which he defends on the ground that cuvredei 
nyly mpds Ta Syrovpeva ob puxpdy 6 Tov éxiocrohay 
os (Hom. in ep. Rom., ed. Field, p. 4),—it is 
true that the warm moral interest and direct 
purpose of edification animating the Homilies 
raises him above the arid intellectualism which 
was the danger of the literalist school of Antioch. 
To each homily is appended, at the end of the 
exposition proper, an ‘ ethical ’ application of the 
lessons to be learnt from the passage expounded ; 
and this is sometimes given the separate heading 
40cxdv in the MSS. Of the homiletic expositors of 
‘the Apostle,’ St. ehyeoeem ranks as indubitably 
the greatest, and subsequent commentators and 
compilers’ bear testimony to his popularity as an 
exegete by the extensive use they make of his 
work ; indeed his Homies, shorn of the ‘ethical’ 
or directly hortatory passages, form the ground- 
work of most of the extant Catenz on the &; istles. 
In what manner and by what methods the 
Homilies of Chrysostom were preserved for pos- 
terity there is little direct evidence to show. 
Writing at Constantinople a generation after his 
death, the historian Socrates excuses himself from 
*The comments on 8% 93 ascribed to Diodore in Cramer, 
pp. 142, 162, are said to belong to Theodore (see Swete, Theodore 
44 Mopsuestia, p. \xxilin.). 
te.y. on Ro 616; ‘the sin of Adam was one, but... con- 
demned rete weddous, because they imitated Adam,’ reading 
usurcactas for psrtioaurbas (Cramer, 49. 38). 
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entering into detail on the characteristics of the 
Homilvs, or from attempting to explain their 
popularity, by the remark that any one who wished 
to gain an idea of their brilliance and attractive- 
ness had only to turn to their published form. 
He appears to distinguish between two classes of 
homilies—those that were published by Chrysostom 
himself, and those that were simply taken down, 
as he preached, by shorthand writers (of re éx3o0érres 
wap avrov \éyo xal of Aéyorros abrod bwd raw dévypd- 
guv éxr\npbérvres, HE vi. 4). The distinction Coun 
made is borne out by such evidence, both external 
and internal, as we . On the one hand, the 
finished character of the homilies, for instance, on 
Romans seems certainly to imply that the preacher 
had himself prepared them for publication ; and 
with this corresponds the fact that references 
(intended to excuse the preacher from dwelling on 
topics which he had already elaborated elsewhere) 
are more than once made to previous discourses as 
still accessiLle in book shape, e.g. to the homilies 
on St. John and to the homilies on the change 
of name from Saul to Paul (Hom. vii. im 1 Cor. 
Comm. in Gal.: both passages are quoted in full 
below, pp. 502%, 503). On the other hand, the 
less polished style of some other series of Chry- 
sostom’s homilies, such as those on Philemon, has 
suggested that in them we have only the report at 
second hand of unprepared addresses ; while those 
on Hebrews are known to have been first published 
after his death from notes taken by the presbyter 
Constantine. 

The manuscripts (and Socrates, as cited in the 
previous paragraph) give to the Homilies the title 
Aoya ; and this must be taken as their correct name, 
at least in the form in which they were i 
for publication. Photius, however, while admit- 
ting that he found them—he is speaking particu- 
larly of the homilies on Genesis—circulating under 
that title, urges that, as they consist throughout of 
direct addresses to an audience, they are really 
not Adyos but dycAlaz (cod. 172: ws wapdvras dpdy rovs 
dxpoards, ofrw mwpds atvrovs dworelvera: xal épwrg cal 
dwoxpiverat xal bwusxvetras). 

Photius also bears witness to the high place 
among all the writings of St. Chrysostom which is 
due to the homilies on the Pauline epistles, taken 
as a whole, and at the same time draws a distinc- 
tion, which develops rather than contradicts that 
suygested by Socrates, between different series 
among them: wavraxod yap rots Adyos adrod 7d 
xaOapdy xal dAapwpdy Kal evxpwes pera Tot Hdéos 
Texvoupyay, rovras re évrab@a [sc. in his interpreta- 
tions of ‘the Apostle’ and of ‘the Psalter’) uddora 
dicampéwes cal Ty TOY wapaderypdrwy evrople xal ry 
rav évOupnudrwr dpiorle «al (ef wou déot) kai decvd- 
Tyre Kal awAds & re A\dfe xal curPhxy cal we05dy cal 
vohpact cai tp GAAp [v.d. Org) xaragxevy dpiora rdade 
ras ovyypagas tbweorhjoaro. ddXAd Tas pev els roy 
"awdbarodoy Eorwy €& atbradv éxelvww éxvyrava, mrolac 
re avrop év Avrioxelg ScarplBorrs éteror}Onoay, at xal 
BGdXoy SenxplBwrvra, cal wolas dpyieparevorrs éroth- 
Onoay ... ef res Thy Suvayey cal Thy AdAny dperhy 
rod Adyou Oaupdfwy, cxerdforra abrdy paddoy dA’ ov 
wpdypnac. Kowois évorpepbpevoy ratras daly éepyd- 
cacOat. 

In proceeding, therefore, to say something sepa- 
rately with regard to each set of homilies on the 
Pauline epistles, we shall rely not only on in- 
dications of place and time, but, where such 
precise data fuil us, on the more general charac- 
teristica of careful pe tion and literary finish.* 
But if evidence of this sort on the whole sug- 


* Savile, Tillemont, Montfaucon, have all dealt with this sub- 
ect ; but the most complete and convenient discussion will he 


und in Field's Preface to his edition of St. Chrysostom on the 
Hebrews, Pp- xi-xvi. For an account of the editions of st. 
Chrysostom's Homilies, see below, pp. 5064-5078. 
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gests Antioch, we shall, on the other hand, not 
too hastily conclude that an authoritative and 
apparently episco tone necessarily points te 

nstantinople ; for Tillemont has collected refer- 
ences to such language in homilies indubitably 
Antiochene, and sup that Flavian, on or- 
rest Chrysostom priest, entrusted him with a 
large share of his own episcopal authority (Mé- 
motres, vol. xi. ‘Saint Jean Chrysostome,’ article 
xiii. ). 

(i.) Romans.—33 homilies; in the earlier edi- 
tions arranged as 32, the first homily being treated 
separately as the ‘argument’ (so similarly for the 
Philippians). In this series Chrysostom perhaps 
reaches the zenith of his achievements as an 
expositor: in them more than anywhere else 
throughout his writings—such is the judgment of 
Isidore of Pelusium, himself no mean critic— 
‘did John, the wisest of men, pour out the full 
treasures of his wisdom’; and he pays him the 
highest compliment in the power of any critic 
when he goes on to assert that ‘if the divine 
Paul had received the gift of Attic language so 
as to be his own expositor, his exposition would 
have coincided with that of Chrysostom, ofrw «ai 
évOuptuac. wal wdd\X\ee Kal xuptoretlg xexédopynrac 4% 
épunvela (ad Isidorum diaconum, Zipp. lib. v. 32). 
ie, then, the rule of Photius holds good, these 
homilies must belong to the Antiochene period ; 
and in favour of this view may be quoted a pas- 
sage in Hom. ix. [viii.] p. 508 B,® ofSa dre bwd rd 
onxéy éopev Tov atrdy xal Tdy wopdva, and possibly 
another in Hom. xxxi. [xxx.] p. 743 C, wera rocotror 
xpévor elovdvres EvOa Enewe Ilaidos, EvOa ed€0n, EvOa 
cuvexdOice Kal duchéxOn, wrepotpeOa xal mwpds rir 
pvhpny éxelyny dxd Tov réxwy wapawepwbpeba. Tille- 
mont, indeed, reserves judgment on the ground 
that in the phrases used at the end of Hom. xxx. 
[xxix.] the preacher ranks himself among roiuéves 
and &pxovres ; but these words hardly appear to go 
beyond others which Tillemont himself, as above 
mentioned, had noted as belonging to Antioch. 
A series of comments on Ro taken from 
Hom. xi. [x.] are cited, together with other pas- 
sages from St. Chrysostom, by Augustine (contra 
Julianum, 1. vi. 27), in order to rebut the force 
of Julian’s appeal to Chrysostom’s authority in the 
Pelagian controversy. Yet how far Chrysostom 
was in reality removed from the standpoint of 
Augustine may be illustrated by his exp tion 
of Ro 8* (rois xara wpd0eow xAyrots odcw), where, 
in order to emphasize man’s contributory share in 
his own salvation, he erroneously interprets the 
wpé0eots a8 man’s and not God’s (ovx 4 KAjors pdvor 
d\AA 4H wpdOeors ray Kadoupevwv Thy cwrnplay el.-7d- 
caro, p. 595 B; quoted by R. Simon, Hist. Crit. des 
Commentateurs du NT, p. 174). 

(ii.) 1 Corinthians.—44 homilies; also ranked 
among Chrysostom’s best work. The evidence 
of place is here unusually important, since it covers 
not only these homilies but others as well. In 
Hom. xxi. p. 188 E, Chrysostom urges that niggard- 
liness in almsgiving was especially inexcusable at 
Antioch (xal raira év ’Avrioxeia, dv 9 xpa@rov éxpnud- 
rizay Xpiorcavol ... vy G7 words 6 ris eAennoourns 
7d wadady éxdua xapwrés); in Hom. xxvii. p. 242 C 
he cites Mt 187 and says he has already explained 
the passage at length, when dealing with the 
Gospel (raira yey evpirepor ev airy yerdueros rp xuply 
dcedéyOquev); and similarly in Hom. vii. p. 53 A he 
refers to his exposition of the Gospels for fuller 
treatment of Jn 7% 8 (d\\a ris 6 rpdros rijs dva- 
yuurews Taurns kal rls éxelyns, dv rots evayyeAlos Fon 
elpnrat’ kal Wore ph cuvexas 7d avrd orpépey, éxet 
waparépmopev ros évruyxdvorras). The homilics on 

* References to the Homilies are given in the of the 


Benedictine edition, because this numeration is also to be found 
in the outer margins of Field’s pages. 
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1 Corinthians were therefore delivered at Antioch, 
but probably towards the end of St. Chrysostom’s 
idence there. 

(7*1.) 2 Corinthians.—26 homilies. A reference 
to Constantinople appears in Hom. xxvi. p. 625C: 
before the tombs of the tentmaker and the fisher- 
man at Rome the very emperor humbles himeelf 
to ask their intercession ; and so, too, at Con- 
stantinople, Constantius conceived he could pay 
his father no higher honour than to him ‘in 
the antechamber of the fisherman ’—that is, at the 
porch of the church which contained relics of the 
Apostles. Savile, although he rated the style of 
these homilies above the average, yet thought 
himself forced by this es to place them at 
Constantinople ; but Tillemont, Montfaucon, and 
Field rightly deduce from it just the opposite con- 
clusion. Two citations from these homilies were 
made in the Second Council of Nicsea (A.D. 787), 
the sixth session of which consisted of the reading 
of an elaborate refutation of the ‘decree’ of the 
Iconoclastic Council of 754. The latter had ap- 

ed to St. Paul’s words in 2 Co 5’ ‘ by faith, not 
of sight,’ and 5!* ‘even Engng? we have known 
rist after the flesh, yet know we him so 
no more’; and in answer to that appeal exposi- 
tions of these texts are given from Cyril of Alex- 
andria (see below, p. 515*) and from Chrysostom. 
"Iwdyyns 5 beep xpuclow cal AlOov rluoy didacxadlay 
xexrnuévos is quoted for both verses,— Mansi, xiii. 
288, 289 'Labbe-Coleti, viii. 1122, 1123]=Hom. xi. 
p- 514 C, Hom. x. p. 508 C,—and the quotations 
are of sufficient length (twenty-five and six lines 
respectively in Field’s text) to be of some value 
for testing the character of the MS tradition.* 

(iv.) Galatians.— A continuous commentary 
without break of any sort, for the chapters into 
which it is divided by the earlier editors are in 
no way represented in the MSS. This continuity 
necessarily carries with it the absence of the 
‘ethical ’ sections which in the other epistles form 
the close of each homily; but, ono), enough, 
the use of the second person, which would seem to 
be as alien to a commentary as it is characteristic 
of a homily, occasionally recurs, ¢.g. in the passage 
673 E quoted just below, or in the comment on 
Gal 2, p. 688 D: unde airy buds OopuBelrw t déE«cs. 
Either, then, the commentary was composed for 
ultimately homiletic p , or it may be that 
the direct speech of Chrysostom the preacher 
flowed naturally from the pen of Chrysostom the 
writer. Perhaps because of this uniqueness as a 
commentary among so many homilies, critics have 
differed much in their estimate of the literary 
value of this work ; Savile and Tillemont rank it 
high enough to be allotted to Antioch, and the 
latter adds that the ‘ book’ on the change of name 
from Saul to Paul, referred to in this commentary 
(p. 673 D E), consists of homilies that were cer- 
tainly preached at Antioch (ed. Bened. iii. 98-140), 


es reba of the two texts reveals the follo variants: 
—(1) p. 128, 1. 7, ma) whduy veivrey airei (sc. of being no 
longer sata ¢ é » vey Xproviy boca seinwes: Conc. 
Nic. ~ eee t see "Apxwrés viv ranted oven ne} P= a 
second quotation from Chrysostom began at ’A,p . eld, 
L 16, vur euxies: Conc. Nic. &AAd vu» fis os yiverxelcer. 
oes i wal wabyrés byvémausr viv Xprovéy, CAAA voy ovxivs. Here 
the Council is clearly right, and the MSS have omitted a line 
through homaroteleuton, (8) Field, ll. 15, 17, pes wav... 
Xpwrev 81: Conc. Nic. bei el oe . » » 33 Xpervev, prob- 
ably wrongly. (4) Field, 1. 22 (Jn 1430), es ize: etdéy: Cone. 
Nic. spies o63iv, Both readings have good support; but the 
latter is less likely to be the posterior on into Chry- 
sostom’s text, and is therefore probably genuine. (5) Field, 
L, 24, od levis capais dvas: Conc. Nic. omits capxés, perhaps 
accidentally. (6) Field, p. 120, 1. 29, iva uses: Conc. Nic. ive 
phere. (7) Field, L 29, dnote be: ixdqucvuer; Oonc. Nic. 
umn, vi oby; Aize vrves be re chars indvuovrin. 
It is difficult here to decide. (8) Field, 1. 81, reuse: Conc. Nic. 
omits. (9) Field, 1. 88, iv isberpe xal iv aiviyuwars: Conc. Nic., 
less pointedly, completes the quotation by prefixing Spr: BAisepse 
and subjoining véve 33 wpbewares wes x picurer. 
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and was therefore more likely to be accessible te 
Antiochenes than to Constantinopolitans: ba yu) 
Tov xarerelyorros amogrds paxpbrepov machow roy \byor 
- . - kal Hyuty Se elpnral ris Urep Trovrwr Abyos Ere rept 
THs perabécews avrou Tis pada pt wpos Upas dtedeyb= 
peda... el Be éwchédnoGe, evruxovres éxelvy ry Bi 
wdvra elcecbe raira. A brief citation from ‘John 
Chrysostom,’ é« roG tropriparos ris xpds Taddras 
éxioro\jjs, is preserved in Photius’ account (cod. 
229, part 3) of a work by Ephraem, patriarch of 
Antioch A.D. 527-545, in defence of the Council of 
Chalcedon ; but the words themselves—ér:, gyol, rd 
Adyew capi wadety roy Oedy Abyor ppdynua THs éxxAnolas 
éarly, dowep xal Br\dognyow cal dwoBAnrdy 7d xnpbrrey 
atroy wadety ry pice ris Oebryros—appear to be 
neither akin to Chrysostom’s normal theological 
style nor identified in his Galatian commentary. 

(v.) Ephestans. — 24 homilies. Allotted by 
Savile, on account of their unfinished style, to 
Constantinople, but by Tillemont and Montiaucon, 
on the ground of historical indications, to Antioch. 
Tillemont points to the impassioned appeal against 
schisms in the Church at the end of Hom. xi. (after 
the exposition of Eph 4) p. 86 ff., which naturally 
connects itself with the Eustathian separatists at 
Antioch ; Montfaucon to various laudatory refer- 
ences to the monastic inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring hills,—Hom. vi. p. 44 A, Hom. xiii. p. 
44 E; cf. Hom. xxi. p. ido D,—whereas at Con- 
stantinople the monks were not dwellers in hills, 
and are mentioned rather with blame than praise. 
If further argument is needed, it may be found in 
the mention without definition, as of a saint well 
known to the audience, of Babylas, martyr-bishop 
of Antioch under Decius (6 paxdpros udprus BaBvAas, 
Hom. ix. p. 70 C). 

Citations from or references to these homilies 
are made (1) by Theodoret, Dialogus II. ‘ Incon- 
Jusus,’ ed. Schultze, Iv. i. p. 158, é« ris épunvelas rijs 
mpos 'Eqectlous émiorodfjs : (a) Hom. i. p.7 9) Kara Thy 
evdoxlay .. . yéyover: (6) Hom. iii. p. 2) D, rept 
rotrou onoly'O Beds roi xuplov tudy "Inood Xporo8, ob 
wept rod Geotd Abdyou: (c) Hom. iv. Pp. 26 F, xal Syras 
quads... wept roG xara cdpxa wxdvra elpyrar*—(2) 
by Ephraem of Antioch (see just above) in Photius 
cod. 509 for the use of 6 dy@pwros with the article 
of the human nature of Christ (6 Xpucdcroyos év rz 
Epunvela ris wpds 'Edeclous éxiorodfs rpirns ee 
the whole paseeee 18 E-19 C is more or less 
point, but the specific reference is perhaps to 20 D, 
Toy GvOpwroy els péya vYynddryros ye—(3) b 
Facundus of Hermiana in the middle of the 6t 
cent., pro Defensione Trium Capitulorum, xi. 5 
(ed. Sirmond, p. 486; Gallandi, B:bi. Vet. Patrum, 
xi. 788), ‘ beatus Ioannes . . . in commento epistolxa 
ad Ephesios libro tertio,’ translating into Latin 
(a) Hom. iii. pp. 18 F-19 A, dvvénoor cov . . . rob 
Geod Adyou ovsazds, and (6) Hom. iii. p. 20C D, 8t0 
yap ra péyiora . . . ob wepl Tol Geol Adyou.t 

(vi.) Philippians.—16 homilies; in the earlier 
editions 15, use the first homily was separately 
treated as the ‘argument’ (so also in Romans). 
This is the first set of homilies which the majority 
of critics place at Constantinople, on the ground 
partly of apace negligence of style, partly of 

age that is supposed to be definitely episcopal 
in the ‘ethical’ part of Hom. x. [ix.} p. 268 F 
onwards, where the preacher rebukes his congre- 


* Theodoret’s polemical Pe pte tar at least from early 
writers, are not be relied on; it is therefore all the more 
important to note that his differences from Field’s text are 
In one case (p. 7 D, os av ost dwes for de ay 
[vss] izes) he supports Cramer’s Catena against all the direct 
MB tradition. d he use the Catena? 

t Facundus entirely supports Field in his return to the text 
of the Verona edition against Savile and the Benedictines; ¢.g. 
20 D he reads ‘in sanguine eius salvavit’=+re aia: aired Irae 
(Field, Veron., and 8 MSS, nst omission by the rest) and 

reter hoc’syvepis ceerev, with the same authorities, where 
the rest omit xapis. 


relatively slight. 
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tion for their grudging support of the clergy.* 

et even for this epistle grave doubt must be felt 
n presence of a passage indicated by Tillemont, 
Hom. xvi. [xv] p. 318 C D, where Chrysostom, 
enumerating the drawbacks to earthly royalty, 
ends his dark catalogue of misfortunes with the 
catastrophe in which Valens perished, while ‘he 
that now rules, ever since he put on the diadem, 
has lived among labours, dangers, despondencies, 
calamities, conspiracies.” Chrysostom was a bold 
reacher ; but even in Chrysostom’s mouth such 
anguage is more natural at a distance from the 
court. And it is not easy to see why the argu- 
ment should leap from Valens to Arcadius without 
any hint at the critical fortunes of the inter- 
mediate reign of Theodosius (A.D. 379-395); yet 
if Theodosius is meant by é viv xpardy, the homilies 
avain belong to the Antiochene i In a 


Catena from the Fathers contained in Book i. of 
Leontius of Byzantium, contra Nestorianos et 
Eutychianos,t are included es from Chry- 


sostom’s Hom. in 1 Tom. (see just below) and in 
Phiu.—the latter passage is from Hom. vii. [vi.] 
p. 235 B, wopghy Sovrou FAaBe . . . } pophh roi Geod. 

(vii.) Colossians. —12 homilies. or the first 
time the indications are decisive in favour of 
Constantinople. Not only is the style considered 
to be below the average of the other epistles, but 
the preacher is quite certainly a bishop ; in Hom. 
iii. p. 349 D-F he sits éwl rod Opdvov rovrov, to him 
belongs 7d rijs érucxorijs dtiwua. Hom. vii. con- 
tains two illustrations drawn from current or 
recent events: p. 374 F, ‘the man who but yester- 
day was exalted in the tribunal, who had heralds 
to proclaim aloud his dignity and crowds of 
attendants hustling a way foe 1im in the forum,’ 
who to-day is living deprived of all this pomp and 
station, can only the minister Eutropius be- 
tween his fall at the beginning, and his death at 
the close, of A.D. 399; p. 375 E, ‘my own city 
(7) wos 4 ayerépa) gave offence to a previous 
monarch, and he ordered it to be destroyed to the 
uttermost, inhabitants and buildings alike... 
but when our neighbours of the city on the coast 
interceded on our behalf, our citizens went about 
saying that that intervention was a worse humilia- 
tion than the destruction of the city would have 
been ’—St. Chrysostom, in fact, is giving his audi- 
ence at Constantinople the story of the experiences 
of ‘his own’ city of Antioch after the ‘statues’ 
riot of A.D. 387. It may be noted that the 2nd 
and 3rd homilies were preached on successive days : 
p. 338 A, orjuepow dvaBadAopuévous adpror rodro wpodewat 
def: 343 B, ripepov adwododva dvayxatoy 7d EpAnua 
Swep xOés dveBariunv. Perhaps the days were 
Saturday and Sunday. 

(viii.) (ix.) 1 Thessalonians. — 11 homilies; 2 
Thessalunians.—5 homilies. Both sets of homilies 
appear to be episcopal utterances, and were there- 
fure preached at Constantinople: cf. 1 Thess. 
Hom. x. p. 495 C, wav . . . ris exxAdnolas draydyw F 
Tijs Kowhs evy7s awelptw: Hom. xi. p. 504 E, twevduvos 
éyevouny rns ardyrwy buay mwpocracias: 2 Thess. 
Hom. iv. p. 533 E, ddAd, gnely . . . od d&cots roy Nady 
iwép Tov tryouunévou wapaxadely, p. 535 E, duets dSijpou 
togovrou mpoeorares, cf. p. 536 BC. 

(x.) (xi.) 1 Tsmothy.—18 homilies; 2 Timothy. 


BOoreoay Thuée pamerea hen Chive 
Biography. ese passages m tom are 
in the Latin version of H. Canisius, Lectiones Antique (re- 


oo. 17h, 

4.D. 1728, p. 554), and in the Greek of the important Bodleian 
MB of Leo gr. 92 B, 655, 56a: but | 
they are omi oe many others) in Migne’s edition, vol. 8, | 
ce. 1808, ‘ min voluminis gratia. 
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—10 homilies. The supposed inferiuvrity of the 
style of these homilies led Savile to attribute 
them, according to Photius’ canon, to the Con- 
stantinopolitan period. Montfaucon, lhowever, 
while admitting that on none of the Epistles is 
it so difficult to decide as on these, considers that 
the unstinted eulogy of monks in Hom. in 1 Tim. 
xiv.,and the absence of any indication of episcopal 
position in dealing with the qualifications for the 
ministry laid down by St. Paul (contrast the 
poet quoted above on | and 2 Thess.), point on 
the whole to Antioch. The homilies on 1 Timot!y 
are named by Ephraem of Antioch and Leontius 
of Byzantium ; Rohracin (ap. Photius, cod. 229), 
appealing this time to the teaching of the Fathers 
on the Unity of Christ’s Person, includes 6 Xpu6- 
cromos Thy wpds TiudGeor wpwrny epunvevuy éxioToAny : 
Leontius (see just above on Philippians) cites from 
Hom. in 1 Tim. vii. p. 586 B, dred yap dv0 pivew» 
. obrw Kal Beds Fy. 

(xii.) Zitus.—6 homilies. The principle laid 
down above, that caution must be exercised in 
interpreting passages which at first sight seem to 
imply episcopal oversight on the part of the 

reacher, receives abundant justification in these 
fromilies. For whereas on the one hand Hom. i. 
p. 735 B speaks of the rarpexh didvoa which forbids 
treating any one ro» dpxouévwy other than gently 
‘however much trouble he give us,’ on the other 
hand Hom. iii. p. 746 C contains an indisputable 
reference to Christian attendance at non-Christian 
sanctuaries at Antioch. ‘What must we say of 
those who keep the same fasts as they do, who 
observe sabbaths, who yo oft to places dedicated to 
their worship, such as the spot at Daphne, the 
so-called cave of Matrona?’ * 

(xiii.) PAtlemon.—3 homilies. These homilies 
appear to present no featuies suggestive of either 
Antioch or Constantinople. The majority of critics 
sup that the relatively untinished style is 
decisive, according to Photius’ canon, for Con- 
stantinople ; Venables (Dict. Chr. Biogr. i. 5336) 
even speaks of them as perhaps ‘ extemporaneous 
addresses taken down by others.’ Yet such is the 
uncertainty of this sort of criterion that Mont- 
faucon can assert that ‘ parem diligentiam et ac- 
curationem alibi in scriptis eius vix reperias.’ 

No Latin translation of any part of Chrysostom 
on St. Paul was known to Cassiodorus when he 
wrote his summary account of extant commen- 
taries, de Institutione Divinarum Litterarum, 
ch. 8; but he possessed a complete set of them in 
the original Greek, which, as he says, could be 
translated if wanted—if, that is to say, the Latin 
commentaries which his library could manage to 
procure should turn out insufficient. ‘Commemo- 
ratas tamen epistolas a Ioanne Chrysostomo ex- 
positas Attico sermone, in suprascripto octavo 
armario dereliqui, ubi sunt greeci codices con- 
gregati: ut si latina non potuerint latiora com- 
menta procurari, de istis subinde transferatur quod 
plenissimam poterit preestare notitiam.’ wo 
things are here worth notice. In the first place, 
Chrysostom was, for the Latins, the Greek com- 
mentator par excellence: if Cassiodorus knew of 
the existence of any others, they were at any 
rate not in his hands. In the second place, 
the quality which distinguished Chrysostom in 
Cassiodorus’ eyes from all the Latins was his ful- 
ness: there he was in the library, ready to be 


*® One would naturally suppose that allusions to the well- 
known name of the Antiocbene Daphne implied heathea 
worship: but the fasts and sabbaths are, of course, Jewish, 
and from Hon. adv. Iudaos i. (ed. Bened. 1. 595 D) it appears 
that there was a Jewish synagogue at Daphne, besides is 
Antioch : xa: .evre ov wips 76 ivtevds Diya cursyerynt o, 
was vrs tv Acgon, Mevycoreper yup ixsi vo Bapatper 5 39 aadeon 
Marperys .. . tue: mal ve Matfer mas te rou ‘AwédAgwes sapre 
6x0 ws toes Si8raAor. 
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translated if no Latin commen of equal ‘lati- 
tude’ should come into the hands of the monks of 
Vivarium. 

That the Homilies should have been early trans- 
lated into Syriac is only what we should expect ; 
and the evidence of the catalogue of Syriac MSS 
in the British Museum fully confirms such expecta- 
tions. The material falls naturally into the three 
classes of (a) translations at full length ; (5) abridg- 
ments extending over several or all of the Epistles ; 
(c) ch acer quotations. 

(a) Translations. Romans: MS dcexlv.* (Brit. 
Mus. Add. 17164) is for the most @ palim- 
psest of a 6th or 7th century MS of the homilies 
on Romans. 1 Corinthians: MS dlxxxix. (Add. 
14563), see. vii.—viil., Hom. xx.-xxxiii.; MS dxc. 
(.sdd. 12160), A.D. 584, Hom. xxxiv.-xliv. 2 
Corinthians: MS dxci. (Add. 14564), ssec. vi.-vii., 
complete save for a few dacune; MS dxcii. (Add. 
12180), sec. vi.—vii., complete. Ephesians : MS 
dxciii. (Add. 14565), sec. vi.-vii., complete. 
Philippians, Philemon: MS dxciv. (Add. 14566), 


sec. Vi., fragments. Colossians, Titus: MS 
dxev. (Add. 14566, part 2), ssec. vi.—vii., consider- 
able portions. 1 and #2 Thessalonians: MS 


dxevi. (Add. 17152), A.D. 594, complete.t—In this 
group of MSS all the Epistles are represented 
except Galatians and 1 and 2 Timothy. 

(6) Whereas the MSS of translations in full of 
the Homilies range from 550 to 750 A.D., those of 
abridgments and extracts—in which all or most 
of the Epistles are treated in a single MS—helong 
to the later centuries; and this 1s probably not 
an accidental distinction, but is a parallel pheno- 
menon to the supersession of commentaries b 
Catens in general.—MS deexiv. (Add. 14683), foll. 
1-141, sec. x.: parts 3 and 4 (with two great 
lacuna) of a commentary on the Pauline epistles 


abridged from Chrysostom, containing Galatians 
[Gal 6%end, Eph., Ph 1)” lost), a ee 
Colossians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians (1 and im., 


Philem., He 1-10? lost], He 10®-end ; on fol. 1406 
isa complete list of the number of Chrysostom’s 
lhomilies on each epistle.—MS decclii. (Add. 12168), 
full. 166-233, srec. viil.-ix. : Pauline epistles, with 
extracts throughout from Chrysostom ; Colossians 
comes at the end between Titus and Hebrews.— 
MS dcccliii. (Add. 12144), foll. 123-176, A.D. 1081: 
Catena on all the Epistles, principally, but in this 
case not exclusively, from Chrysostom. 

(c) The fragmentary quotations are far too many 
to enumerate here, and must be souglit for in the 
catalogue itself, and in Wright’s invaluable index 
tu it. Often, of course, the motive for the choice 
ef the pear is the dogmatic interest: thus MS 
decelvii. (Add. 12155), srec. viii., consists largely of 
tustimonia collected from the Fathers with a view 
to the refutation of various heretics; and citations, 
or groups of citations, from Chrysostom on thie 
Epistles occur on no fewer than twelve occasions, 
representing on one or other occasion each set of 
his Homilies. 

It remains to give an account of the principal 
editions of the Greek text, and of the manuscript 
ery. on which they are based. 

The edttio princeps of the original Greek text of 
Chrysostom on St. Paul is the Veronensis, a superb 
piece of typography in four folio parts,t published 
at Verona ‘per Stephanum et fratres a Sabio’ in 
1529; the patron, according to the preface addressed 


* The roman numerals are those of Wright's catalogue. 

+ The homilies on 2 Thessalonians are reckoned iot as five 
homilies, but as an introduction and four homilies; compare 

arra: ent for Romans and ra in the earlier 

editions of the Greek (above, pp. 502%, 

$ That is, it is paged with four separate 
is only one colophon, and no y that the present writer has 
seen is bound in four volumes. Possibly it was issued in sheets 
only, and bound in volumes at each purchaser’s discretion. 


nations, but there 
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to pope Clement vu. by Donatus of Verona, was 
Gibertus, bishop of the see.* Part i. contains the 
homilies on the Romans (foll. 1-132) and Ephesians 
(133-204); part ii. tle two Thesasalonian epistles 
(foll. 1-33, 7), Colussians (48-86), 1 Corinthians 
(87-255); part iii. the Second Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians (1-93), Titus (93-108), Hebrews (109-205), 
Lita dary (205-249) ; part iv. the two Epistles to 
Timothy (1-42, 42-70), Philemon (71-78), and Gala- 
tians (78-107). The Greek is given without any 
Latin translation. The homilies on all epistles 
except 1 and 2 Thess., Col., and 1 Cor. are divided 
each into two parts, the more strictly homiletic 
portion at the end being separated otf with the 
title 4@:«év. The seneral: title of the homily and 
its running headline is Adyos a’, Adyos 8’, and so on. 
Even the commentary on Galatians has the running 
title Adyos a throughout; but, being a commentary 
and not homilies, it has of course no ‘ethical’ sec- 
tion. The text of the whole edition is taken appar- 
ently from a single manuscript, identified by Heyse 
(see below on the Oxford edition) with the Venice 
MS, Marcianus 103, sec. xi. The un order in 
which the Epistles occur in the edition is no doubt 
faithfully reproduced from the order of the MS: as 
each series of homilies circulated from the first 
eg agente and were rarely brought together 
into a single MS, there was no fixed rule to follow, 
and the sequence in tlie Venice MS may be assumed 
to be accidental. The Verona edition is, a 
from the matter of punctuation, warmly praised 
by Savile; ita faults were due to the imperfect 
condition of the ‘half-eaten’ MS on which it was 
based. Indeed it is now clear that, as regards the 
type of text used, succeeding editors (until we 
come to Field) progressively deteriorated from the 
standard of the editio princeps rather than im- 
proved upon it. | 

In 1603 an unimportant edition appeared at 
Heidelberg ‘in bibliopolio Commeliniano,’ which 
claimed to restore to its integrity the mutilated 
Greek of the Verona edition by the help of MSS 
at Heidelberg and Augsburg; but the character 
of the edition is far from corresponding to the 
promise of the title-page. 

A very different work soon followed. In Sir 
Henry Savile’s great edition of the complete works 
of Chrysostom (Eton, 1612) the Pauline epistles are 
to be found in vols. iii. and iv.—in vol. iil. Romans 
to Ephesians, in vol. iv. Philippians to Philemon. 
Information about the MSS used must, however, 
be sought in vol. viii. (the concluding volume) col. 
225tf. The grounever of Savile’s text through- 
out was the Verona edition, but he modified it by 
the help, on each epistle, of some one MS from 
the libraries of France and Germany. For the 
Romans he used a codex ‘ Regius’ of Paris—ap- 
parently Paris gr. 731, sec. x1.; for 1 Cor. a MS 
of New College, Oxford —no doubt cod. Ixxvii. szec. 
xii. ineunt. ; for 2 Cor. a Paris ‘ Medicean’ MS; 
for Gal. a Paris ‘Regius’ MS; for Eph. an Augs- 
burg MS—presumably Munich gr. 353, sec. x.; for 
Phil. a Vienna MS and the copy of a Vatican MS 
—perhaps Vatic. gr. 551, sec. x.; for the remain- 
ing seven epistles also an Augsburg MS—perhaps 
Munich gr. 377, sec.x. For the Roman epistle he 
further gives in an Appendix, vol. viii. cc. 981-988, 
a collation again of an Augsburg MS—apparently 
Munich gr. 457, sec. xi. aye number of sus- 
gestions and emendations are also printed in tlie 
margin of the texts. By using more than one 
manuscript, and still more by drawing on his own 
critical ingenuity and that of other scholars, 
Savile was able to make in many ways a very sub- 
stantial contribution to the improvement of the 
text of St. Chrysostom ; but the type of text re- 


- compare the account of the Verona Oecumenius, ;v 485 
aanve. 
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preserted by his new MSS was inferior for the 
most part to the type represented by the Venice 
MS employed for the Verona edition. 

A new edition was published at Paris in 1636 by 
the king’s printer, C. Morel, of which volumes 
iv.—vi. contain the homilies on the Epistles. Morel’s 
edition does not pretend to do more than follow 
Savile’s Greek text, incorporating at the same 
time Latin translations revised by the Jesuit 
Fronton du Due. 

The Benedictine edition of St. Chrysostom was 
the latest of the vast labours carried through by 
dom Bernard Montfaucon. Vol. ix. (A.D. 1731) 
contains the homilies on Romans; vol. x. (A.D. 
1732) contains 1 and 2 Cor., Gal.; vol. xi. (A.D. 
1734) the remaining epistles. According to the 
convenient custom of Benedictine editors, a Latin 
translation faces on each pave the Greek text; 
but the. latter is generally judged to be inferior 
to the text of Savile. The manuscripts used were 
exclusively Parisian: on Romans (the numbers of 
the modern catalogue of M. Omont are substituted, 
where identification is possible, for those of Mont- 
faucon] MSS Paris gr. 732, ssc. xi., and 734, seec. 
xiii.; on 1 Cor. MS gr. 738, ssec. x.; on 2 Cor. MS 
coislin 74, asec. x.; on Galatians none; on Eph. MSS 
coislin 74 (as on 2 Cor.), coislin 75 sec. xi., gr. 
1017, sec. x.; on Phil. apparently MSS coislin 75 
and gr. 1017 (as on Eph.); on Col. MSS gr. 1017 
(as on Eph.), gr. 731, see. xi., gr. 743, seec. xi.; on 
1 Thess. apparently gr. 743 (as on Col.), yr. 1017 
(as on Eph.), and one other; on 2 Thess. gr. 743 (as 
on Col.), and a second ‘Colb. 616,’ which may 
perhaps be gr. 744, sec. ix.; on 1 Tim. ‘Colb. 616’ 
(as on 2 Thess.) and Fr. 748 (as on Col.); on 2 Tim. 
nothing is said; on Titus gr. 745 (imperfect), ssc. 
xii., and 744 (f entary), sec. ix.; on Philemon 
gr. 745 (as on Tit.) Montfaucon does not appear 
to have made exhaustive use even of the early 
MSS of the Paris merit Ars reissue of the Bene- 
dictine edition, Paris, 1 1840, takes account of 
several additional MSS: e.g. for Romans gr. 731, 
asec, xi.; for 1 Cor. gr. 739, sec. xi., and 740, seec. 
xi; for 2 Cor. gr. 741, sec. xv.; for Gal. gr. 675, 
sec. xi., and 1017 Umpertect) seec, X. 

Meanwhile, before the appearance of the second 
Benedictine edition, attention had been called to 
she importance of Chrysostom’s Homilies for the 
history of the text of St. Paul, by C. F. Matthei, 
whose critical edition of the New Testament ap- 
peared at Riga towards the close of the 18th cent.: 
part vi. (Romans, Titus, Philemon) in 1782, part 
vii. (1 and 2 Corinthians) in 1783, part viii. (Gala- 
tians, Ephesians, Philippians) in 1784, part x. 
(Hebrews, Colossians) also in 1784, part ix. (1 and 
2 Thessalonians, 1 and 2 Timothy, together with a 
‘Preefatio in omnes D. Pauli epistolas’) in 1785. 
Matthei was professor at Moscow, and his MSS 
oe pred ihe Sa brs drawn from the 
ibrary of the Holy Synod in that city—many or 
most of them had come originally from Mount 
Athos : a list of them may be inserted here. 

Mosq. xevii.=Matthzi (vi. 262) 3, A.D. 917: 


Romans. 

és =(vi. 264) 8, sec. x.-xi.: Romans. 

99 oi. = (vii. 277) l, A.D. 993: Hebrews, 
Colossians. 

‘“s Gil. =(vii. 275) 9, sec. x.—xi.: 2 Cor., 
1 Timothy. 

‘i ciii. = (vi. 275) o or 6, sec. x.-xi.: 2Cor., 
Titus. : 

~ eiv.=(vii. 274) 7, sec. ix.: 1 Corin- 
thians. 

‘“ ev. =(vii. 274) 2, A.D. 990: 1 Corin- 
thians. 

is evi. =(vii. 276) 4, see. xi. : Philippians, 
Hebrews. 


o evil. x(vii. 279) 5, see. x.: Hebrews. 
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Mosq. ecviii.=(vi. 275) 8, see. x.-xi.: Eph., 
ee Philippians, Philemon. 
so cix.=(vi. 276) a, sec. ix.-x.: 1 Tim., 
2 Tim., Philemon, 1 Theas., 
2 Thessalonians. 

In the ‘ Preefatio’ above referred to—a singular! 
perverse pfece of writing—Matthei explains his 
reasons for devoting such special attention to the 
MSS of Chrysostom’s Homilies. To Chrysostom, 
he maintains, are largely due the difficulties which 
beset the attempt to reconstruct the original text 
of St. Paul. Partly through his copying Oriyen— 
the loss of whose commentaries Matthez1 professes 
to regret only because he would like to apportion 
the amount which Chrysostom borrowed from him, 
-—partly through his own carelessness and inexact- 
ness of quotation, the text of the Epistles as used 
in his Homilies was seriously depraved; while, 
owing to the popularity he enjoyed, the text thus 
depraved, copied by John of Damascus, Theophy- 
lact, and others, reacted upon the current manu- 
scripts of the New Testament. Thus, in order to 
grasp the whole extent of the corrupting influence 
of the Greek Fathers upon our existing , it is 
necessary to identify the Chrysostom reading of 
each disputed passage in turn ; for whatever else is 
right, that is sure to be wrong. But this identifi- 
cation must rest not on the editions of Savile or 
Montfaucon,—since neither used enough codices 
nor followed those they used,—but on a fresh and 
thorough examination of a larger number of MSS. 
Matthei’s own work on the Chrysostom MSS 
was naturally limited to collation of the text of 
the Epistles as embedded in the Homilies: buta 
complete edition on a wider basis of MS authority, 
as demanded by him, was in fact produced for the 
Oxford Library of the Fathers by the Rev. F. 
Field, better known perhaps as the editor of the 
Hezapla. Collations were supplied—in Italy by 
Theodor Heyse, at Munich by J. G. Krabinger, 

at Paris and Vienna by other scholars. Am 

the MSS employed for the first time —an 
many of those that older editors had used were 
re-collated for the new edition — were (1) for 
Romans: Paris gr. 1016 A, sec. xi.; Vatic. gr. 550, 
sxc. x.; Venice Marcianus 98, ssec. xi., and 564, 
sec. xi.; Vienna Lambec. cxli. (Hom. 1.-xxix.) 
‘antiquus.’* (2) For 1 Corinthians: Paris gr. 683 
(imperfect), seec. xii., and suppl. 226 (Hom. xxi.- 
Xxxiii.), sec. ix.; Munich gr. 373 (beginning in 
Hom. iv.: ‘omnium prestantissimus’), sec. x.; 
Venice Marcianus 99, sec. x., and Append. 77, 
sec, xii.—the two latter only ially collated. 
(3) For 2 Corinthians: Paris gr. 742 (contains only 
the ‘ethical’ or homiletic portions), sec. xiii., 
Vienna Lambec. cxxxv. ‘ antiquus,’ cxxxvi. ‘ per 
vetustus,’ and cxxxvii. ‘ pervetustus.’ (4) For 
Galatians: Paris gr. 725, sec. xii.; Munich gr. 
373 (as for 1 Cor.);. Vienna Lambec. exxxv. (as 
for 2 Cor.), and cxl. ‘antiquus’; and an unidenti- 
fied Venice MS. (5) For Ephesians: Munich gr. 
353, seec. x.; Vienna Lam cxxxvii. (as for 
2 Cor.: only used in part), and cxxxviii., sec. XL; 
Florence Laurent. plut. viii. 2, sec. xi.; Vatic. 


551, see. x. (6) For Phuipmans: Mus. Brit. 
Burney 48, sc. xiv., and Vienna Lambec. cxl. 
(as for Gal.). (7) For Colossians: Mus. Brit. 


Burney 48 (as for Phil.) ; Vienna Lambec. cxxxix. 
‘pervetustus,’ and exl, (as for Gal. Phil.). (8, 9) 

or land 2 Thessalonians: Mus. Brit. Burney 48 
(as for Phil. Col.) ; Florence Laurent. plut. vill. 2 
as for Eph.). (10, 11) For 1 and 2 Timothy: 

us. Brit. Burney 48 (as for Phil. Col. Thess.). 
For 1 Tim. only: Florence Laurent. plut. viii. 2 
(as for Eph. Thess.). (12) For Titus: Burney 48 
again, and Munich gr. 353 (as for Eph.). (13) For 

* These adjectives of Lambecius’ catalogue must be taken for 
what they are worth. 
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Philemon: again Burney 48.—Besides these, the 
Catenz published by Cramer are mentioned for 
every epistle except 2 Cor. ; the first of the two 
Catenz on Romans contained practically no Chry- 
sostom, but in every other case the Catena texts 
are stated to be of great value, and sometimes 
to preserve the t: : text against all the MSS of 
the Homilies themselves. These latter MSS are 
divided by Field into two classes—the first contain- 
ing a purer and more original text, the second the 
recension of some later scholar. Since the first is 
represented more or less by the Verona edition, 
the second by Savile,—Montfaucon’s is set aside as 
Leiny critically of less importance than either,— 
lield’s text represents to a large extent a return 
tu the editio princeps. How well justified he was 
in doing this may be seen from the note to the 
quotations by Facundus of Hermiana from Hom. 
in Eph. lii. (p. 503°, above) ; Just as his dependence 
vn Cramer’s Catena against the direct MS tradi- 
tion is in another case oped ea similarly by 
Theodoret (1.). In fact, Field’s is the only edition 
which can be called in any real sense critical ; and 
although the number of MSS used might Perieps 
with advan be increased and more use might 
be made of the Syriac, it is not likely that the 
work of this eminent scholar will for a long time 
to come be superseded. 

Field's volumes appeared in the following order : 
2 Corinthians, 1845; 1 Corinthians, 1847 ; Romans, 
1849; Galatians, Ephesians, 1852; Philippians, 
Colossians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, 1855; 1 and 2 
Timothy, Titus, Philemon, 1861; Hebrews (with 
indexes tw the whole), 1862. 

About the same time with the Greek edition, 
and under the same auspices, an English transla- 
tion of the Homilies was undertaken at Oxford as 
part of the large series of translations in the 
‘ Library of Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church.’ 
In 1839 appeared in two parts the homilies on 
1 Corinthians, translated by H. K. Cornish and 
J. Medley (from the Benedictine text, but modified 
from Savile); in 1840 those on Galatians, trans- 
lated anonymously, and on Ephesians, translated 
by W. J. Copeland; in 1841 the homilies on 
Romans by J. B. Morris (from Savile’s text, 
modified by the new collations of MSS) ; in 1843 a 
volume containing Philippians by W. C. Cotton 
(from Savile), Coloasiatis by J. Ashworth, and 
1 and 2 Thessalonians by J. Tweed (all these from 
the reissue of the Benedictine text, compared with 
Savile); in the same year another volume con- 
taining 1 and 2 Timothy, Titus, Philemun, also b 
J. Tweed (from the new Benedictine text, wit 
Savile, and occasionally with material from colla- 
tions); and in 1848 the homilies on 2 Corinthians 
by J. Ashworth and J. F. Christie (from Field’s 
text, which, as above mentioned, had been pub- 
lished as early as 1845). 

14. Severianus of Gabala (commentaries or 
homilies on all the ae \.— 

Severianus, bishop of Gabala, on the Syrian coast 
south of Antioch, 1s principall known to us as 
one of the main instruments of St. Clirysostom’s 
misfortunes. It was common knowledge that 
(‘hrysostom’s fame as a preacher was the cause of 
his selection to the episcopate of Constantinople, 
and therefore other Syrian bishops who had 
acquired a local reputation in the pulpit were 
moved to follow in his footsteps, and, neglecting 
their flocks, to transfer their oratorical gifts to 
&® more comprehensive sphere. Antiochus of 
Ptolemais asic Severian of Gabala came in this 
way to reside in the capital; and whether or no 
they were moved by Jealousy of the bishop’s 
preaching powers, they soon showed themselves 
two of the most persistent and unscrupulous of 
his enemies. History has not cared to tell us 


more of them: they are visible on the stage for 
@ moment in the light which radiates round the 
rsonality of St. Chrysostom, and when that 
ight is withdrawn they pass on into darkness 
again. Nor in the case of Antiochus do any 
literary remains survive to enable us to judge how 
far his friends were justified in bestowing on him 
the rival appellation of the ‘Golden Mouth’ ; even 
Gennadius, de Viris Jllustribus, 20,* knew only a 
single one of his homilies. Severian was perhaps 
the more eminent preacher of the two, and cer- 
tainly the more considerable exegete: Gennadius 
(op. crt. 21) describes him as ‘in divinis scripturis 
eruditus et in homiliis declamator admirabilis,’ 
and had read his exposition on the Galatians. 
The evidence of the Catene points to his having 
written on at least several others of St. Paul’s 
epistles: Oecumenius quotes him on Romans, 
1 Corinthians, 2 Thessalonians ;+ Cramer gives 
several quotations from him in each of his two 
Catene on Romans, many in that on 1} Corin- 
thians, several again on Galatians, Thessalonians, 
and the Pastoral epistles, while for the four 
epistles of the Roman captivity the colophons at 
the end of the Catenze summarize their sources, 
and in each case Severian is named among them. 
Ephesians: Téy els rhv axpds ‘Edecious émirro\hy 
IlavAouv rot drogrédou éfyynrexGy éxroyar réyos awd 
puns ’Qpvyévous, roO paxaplov "Iwdyvov, Levnpiavoi, 
Oeoddpov. Philippians: Tér els rhy wpds Piderrycious 
éxworoNhy éetrynrixay éxdoyor ropes a Tob paxapiou 
"Iwdyvou 12. Leunpayod FE. Oeodwpov 8. Colossians : 
Al exdoyai ris épunvelas ris wapotons éxiorodns éx Tov 
Kara wAdros Uropyjparos Tob copot xal olxoupercxo d:da- 
oxddou 'Iwdyvou rod éxirxérou r7s BacwAldos xédews cal 
Leunpavot Tov TaBdrns cal Oeodwpov rol Mowoveorlas’ 
Exe: xal ula» xpiow rot paxaplou Kupi\\ov. Philemon : 
Tap els rhy wpds DidArjpova émcorodhy efrynrixay éxdoyar 
ropos a’. 7 épunvela ris éwioroNis Tod paxaplou ‘lwdyvou 
roU Xpucorrépov, Levynpravod, Ocoddpou Mowoveorias. 
It is sear that the statements of these colophons 
imply something more than the occasional use 
vote 4 oe e made of ae pear mdi homilies 
and the like: they are satis on supposin 
that Severian had formally carittet on these 
4 dana The same thing follows for 1 Corin- 
thians from the extensive quotations from him, 90 
in number, in Cramer’s Catena. Add to this the 
sal cin testimony of Gennadius for the Galatians, 
and we have six epistles which Severian can be 
proved to have expounded—whether in commen- 
taries, or like Chrysostom in homilies, has not so 
far been established. As Severian is further re- 
presented on each of the remaining epistles (to a 
arene or less degree) in Cramer’s Catena, the 
eduction is a probable one, that, like his other 
contemporaries of the Antiochene school, his ex- 
position covered the whole range of the Pauline 
epistles. § 
Severian is, as we should expect, a commentator 


* Gennadius, a presbyter of Marseilles, published about a. p. 495 
a supplement to the de Virie IUustribus of 8t. Jerome, enumer- 
ating exactly one hundred ters for the century that had 
elapsed between the original work and the continuation. 

t One of the Catensx in Karo and Lietzmann’s list, Vat. gr. 
1270, sec. xii., Romans and 1 Corinthians (p. 4808, above, )), 
appears to be related to Oecumenius but to name its authorities 
more frequently ; and may possibly prove useful for identifying 
further quotations from Severian for these two epistles. 

t As the contributions of both Chrysostom and Theodore for 
these four epistles can be identified,—in the case of Chrysostom 
from his Homilies, in the case of Theodore from the Latin 
version (see below, p. 510%),—it ought to prove possible, by a 
process of exclusion, to put together the residue that belongs 
to Severian ; but the attempt has not yet been made. 

§ Venables, in Dict. Christ. Biogr. iv. 626), speaks of the 
possibilisy that quotations given as from Severian may really 

long to Severus, the great Monophysite patriarch of Antioch 
in the early 6th century. But he was not apparently 9) era 
with the decisive testimony of Cramer’s Catena ; nor is Severus, 
active writer as he was, known to have commented formally on 
any of the Pauline epistles. See further below, p. 5228. 
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of the literalist or historical type. An interesting 
testimony to his reputation as a preacher outside 
the limita of the influence of either Constantinople 
or Antiouh, is the fact that in the Coptic Church 
his Homilies are prescribed as lessons in Holy 
Week, together with those of Athanasius, Chryso- 
stom, Shenoute the Copt, and Severus of Antioch 
the Monophysite. 

15. Theodore of Mopsuestia (commentaries on 
all the Epistles).— 

1. THE POSITION OF THEODORE IN HISTORY 
AMONG SYRIANS, GREEKS, LATINS.—Theodore— 
called sometimes of Antioch, where he was born 
about 350, but more often of Mopsuestia, of which 
he became bishop in 392—was pupil of Diodore, 
friend of Chrysostom, and after the latter’s death 
the most influential teacher, whether as theolovian 
or as exegete, within the Eastern Church. Intel- 
lectually the greatest of the Antiochene writers, 
Theodore’s s ieee was seriously qualified by 
the defect of one-sidedness: in exeyesis he repre- 
sented the extreme of the reaction against the 
allegorizers, minimizing or rs away the 
Messianic element in the Old Testament; in 
Christology he dwelt on the ethical value of the 
human example of Christ so exclusively as almost 
to make ‘the Master’ (4 deorbrns Xpords) a different 
Person from the indwelling Word. In both aspects 
Theodore’s thought may not unfairly be called 
rationalizing; and yet there is both in his theolo 
and in his Sa an important element of truth, 
such as i ly needed emphasis in his day and 
perhaps also in ours. He died at the end of 428, 
‘taken away from the evil to come,’ just as the 
theological tendency which he represented and 
fostered was coming to a head in the Nestorian 
controversy. 

Naturally, Theodore became one of the great 
saints and doctors of the Nestorian communion. 
Throughout the one centuries of its prosperity he 
was to it, par excellence, ‘the Interpreter’: most, 
if not all, of his commentaries on 
were translated imto Syriac, and were read in that 
language for at least 1 ears. Yet, so far, only 
the commentary on St. John has been in this way 
recovered : we owe the greater part of our extant 
ree literature to the Monophysite monastery 
of Nitria in Egypt, and consequently writers of 
the school of Theodore are but scantily represented 
in it. 

Naturally, in, in proportion as Theodore 
became el sathority among the Nestorians, he 
became an object of suspicion within the Church. 
In the first generation, indeed, after the Council 
of Ephesus in 431, the ‘Churches of Syria and 
Cilicia’ remained faithful to the memory of their 

eat teacher : ‘we believe as Theodore believed, 
ong live the faith of Theodore.’ The Council 
itself, though in one of its later sessions it had 
condemned the use of a creed which appears in 
fact to have been Theodore’s, neither on that 
occasion Waal genie his ae nor took any other 
opportunity of aspersing his memory. il of 
Alexandria did nat conceal his own geaviction 
that Theodore and Diodore ‘had borne down full 
sail upon the glory of Christ,’ and were the true 
parents of Nestorianism; he collected and answered 
@ series of propositions taken from their writings ; 
but happily for the peace of the re-united Churches, 
and in epite of pressure from his more extreme 
adherents, he declined to commit himself to the 
fatal policy of mortem anathemas. For a 
century, therefore, after Theodore’s death it re- 
mained possible for orthodox Christians of the 
‘East’ to study the Biblical writings of ‘ the Inter- 
baal without being calumniated as fautors of 

eresy : and it is at least not improbable that it 
was within this period that the Catene in which 


oly Scripture 
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most use is made of him were originally compiled. 
But the stubborn and protracted resistance which 
the Chalcedonian definition encountered in so many 
aeerter caused the centre of ore in matters 
theological to shift further and further from the 
standpoint of the older Antiochene school ; while 
the sensitive orthodoxy which was engendered by 
the struggle made it easier for each party to pro- 
cure the condemnation of the extreme wing on the 
opposite side than to protect the extreme wing on 
its own. When Justinian anathematized Theodore 
to please the Monophysites (as he had already 
anathematized Origen to please the Nestorians), 
he failed, indeed, to reconcile the separatists, but 
he might at least claim that his policy had in- 
curred no serious resentment among Greek church- 
men. The accusation of Nestorianizing tendencies, 
repeated under a series of Monophysite emperors, 
had already driven the orthodox section of the 
school of Antioch to sacrifice Theodore; and if we 
may believe the evidence produced in 550 at a 
council at Mopsuestia, — held, it is true, under 
poste from Justinian, — the name of Theodore 
ad been erased from the diptychs of that Church, 
and the name of Cyril substituted, as far back at 
any rate as the end of the 5th century. 
or the Eastern empire the action of Justinian 
and his councils was final: the Chaleedonian party 
in the Greek Church had enough to do to maintain 
their own orthodoxy and that of the Fourth 
Council without taking under their protection the 
favourite teacher of the Nestorians; Theodore’s 
writings, Biblical as well as theological, were 
laced under a tacit ban, and circulated only, so 
ar as they circulated at all, in fragmentary and 
emasculated form in the Catene. But the Latins 
were less trammelled by fear of emperors or Mono- 
physites ; the resistance, indeed, of pope Vigilius 
was after a time overcome, but the Churches of 
Africa and North-eastern Italy broke off com- 
munion (and the latter body maintained their 
separation for over a century) from men who had 
dared to anathematize not only the opinions, but 
the name, of one who had ‘ departed this life in the 
ce of the Church and the praise of the Fathers.’ 
ustinian employed force; the opposition resorted 
to the pen. usticus, the pope’s nephew and 
deacon, published an improved Latin version of 
the Acts of Chalcedon. The Breviarium of Liber- 
atus, archdeacon of Carthage, and the pro Defen- 
sione Trium Capitulorum of another African, 
Facundus, bishop of Hermiana, state the contem- 
porary case against the condemnation, Facundus 
especially giving us valuable particulars in regard 
to Theodore’s life and writings. Junilius, an 
African official at Constantinople, introduced Theo- 
dore’s principles of exegesis to the West under the 
title Instituta regularia Divine Legis; while it 
was probably about the same time, and perhaps 
also in Africa, that the commentaries of Theodore 
on the lesser Pauline epistles were translated into 
Latin and so preserved for the use of future genera- 
tions. But the controversy of the Three Chapters 
died out at last, and the same silence about the 
person and history of Theodore as already pre- 
vailed among the Greeks overspread the Western 
Church also. 

2. GENERAL ESTIMATE OF THEODORE’S STYLE 
(AS GIVEN BY PHOTIUS).—Before all first - hand 
knowledge of Theodore’s works had quite dis- 
apices the patriarch Photius, in the 9th cent., 
placed on record the only criticism we possess of 
‘the Interpreter’s’ literary style. he three 
books which came into Photius’ hands were (a) the 
25 or 28 books urép BaoiAelov xara Evvopulov, cod. 4, 
with which in cod. 6 Photius compares and con- 
trasts the treatise, bearing the same title, by 
Gregory of Nyssa ; (8) the commentary in 7 tomes 
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on Genesis, cod. 38; (y) the 5 books IIpds rods 
Ayorras Picea xal ob youn wralew rods dyOpwwrovs, 
cod. 177. According to his custom, Photius sup- 

lements his account of each work with a summary 
judgment of the merits or defects both of its style 
and of its subject-matter; and, by combining the 
three notices, we may form a fair general idea of 
the impression made by Theodore’s writings on a 
competent and not wholly unsympathetic reader. 
Strong in power of thought and in his handling of 
Scripture, Theodore’s weak points, according to 
Photius, are obscurity and prolixity. His style 
(ppdors) cannot be called lucid (cag¢js)—although 
his vocabulary is simple enough—still less brilliant 
(Acuwpés); it 1s, in fact, ungraceful and unpleasing 
(dxapcs xal dndjs). Its obscurity is due to long- 
winded periods (cxoworeréor repibdas); to the ac- 
cumulation of parentheses (wapeuforais d\A\eraa- 
AyjAas), which distract tle mind from the subject; 
to fondness for mae cases and participial con- 
structions (rats ray dvoudrwr wraylas cal rais pero- 
xixats Adteot) ; to continual and inartistic tautology 
in which the repetitions are more circumstantial 
than the original statements (ras ¢ravadtyecs xéor 
ray Suryhoewr Tais weprordcect pencoracba), On the 
other hand, Theodore’s writings are packed close 
with thought and argument (rats savolas xal rots 
éxcxeiphuace May wruxvés); in fertility and in mas- 
siveness of proof (rd rAjOos ray ériyepnudrwy cal 
7d yovzoy) he is as much superior to eid at 
of Nyssa as he is his inferior in beauty, bril- 
liancy, and charm («d\\ee re xal Aauwpdrnre Kal TY 
#durary). Whatever his other faults, the con- 
tinuous labour he spent on Holy Scripture (¢:Ao- 
worwrepoy dareOnva:), and his wealth of apposite 
citations from it (rats ypagixais Apora wdourdy 
papruplacs), deserve full recognition. an exegete, 
he avoided are Hd as far as possible, and inter- 

y- 


preted historica 

The criticisms by Photius upon Theodore’s 
style and method would perhaps apply less seriously 
to exegesis than to some other departments of 
literature. A wide acquaintance with Scripture, 
an unwearied devotion to ita study, when combined 
with unusual powers of thought, albeit not of ex- 

ression, are no contemptible equipment for ‘the 
nterpreter’ of St. Paul. 

3. HISTORY OF THEODORE’S COMMENTARY ON 
THE EPISTLES.—{i.) The first complete list.—The 
fullest information about Theodore’s commen- 
taries, and the first quite definite statement that 
he expounded the whole series of Pauline epistles, 
come to us from the great catalogue of Syriac 
writers drawn up for the Nestorians by their 
metropolitan Ebed-jesn (died A.D. 1318), and printed 
in vol. iii. Pp. 1-362 of J.8. Assemani’s Bibliotheca 
Orientalis Clementino-Vaticana (Rome, A.D. 1725: 
for Theodore, see pp. 30-35, ch. xix.). The bulk 
of Theodore’s works, Ebed-jesu begins by telling 
us, amounted to 150 times that of the Prophets: 
as they were arranged in 41 [it is possible that we 
ought to read 51] ‘ divisions’ or ‘ parts,’ each part 
must have been thrice the size of the sixteen 
Prophets put together. Of these parts, the com- 
mentaries on the Old Testament appear to have 
occ: pied 18; St. Matthew, St. Luke, St. John, 
and the Acta, one each ; and the Pauline epistles 5. 
The latter are enumerated as follows (Assemani 
Fives, in parallel columns, the Syriac text and a 
iteral translation into Latin) :— 

‘epistolam quoque ad Romanos ad Eusebium 

ex posuit. 
binas ad Corinthios epistolas tomis duobus 
dilucidavit et illustravit rogatu Theodori. 
Eustratius postulavit expositionem quattuor 
epistolarum quas sum commemoraturus: 
epistole ad Galatas et ad Ephesivs et ad 
Philippenses et ad Colossenses. 


binas autem ad Thessalonicenses [acobo efflagi- 
tante exposuit. 

epistolam ad Timotheum utramque explicavit 
ad Petrum. 

Cyrino etiam rH eeebas exposuit epistolam ad 
Titum et ad Philemonem. 

item epistolam ad Hebrzos ad eundem Cyrinum 
dilucidavit. 

quinque autem tomis finem imposuit commen- 
tarlis suis in totum Apostolum.’ 

If we may assume, as appears probable, that 
the words pelga (‘division’) and pengiata (xivaf, 
‘volume’) are, for the purpose of the catalogue, 
identical,—Axsemani translates both by ‘tomus’ 
—then, of the five parts into which the commentary 
on St. Paul was distributed, the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
must have contained respectively Romans, 1 Co- 
rinthiana, and 2 Corinthians; the 4th, Galatians— 
Colossians, with perhaps 1 and 2 Thessalonians ; 
the 5th, the Pastoral Epistles, Philemon, and He- 
brews. This, however, was probably no more than 
a mere library arrangement of the Syriac volumes : 
what takes us back nearer to the original com- 
position of the commentaries is the uping 
according to their various addressees—Eusebius, 
Theodore, Eustratius, Jam Peter, Cyrinus. 
Theodore’s exposition of St. Paul was therefore 
not a book carried through continuously and pub- 
lished as a single whole, but a series of at least six 

arts, which, so far, may or may not have be- 
onged to the same period of his long literary 
activity, and may or may not have been written 
after the same method and on the same scale. 
Like Chrysostom’s humilies on the Epistles, Theo- 
dore’s commentaries must have been too bulky to 
be compressed within a single binding; and they 
must therefore have circulated separately or in 
groups, with the result that one writer would 
naturally have acquaintance only with some of 
them, another only with others; exactly as the 
evidence now to be described shows to have been 
the case. 

(ii.) Harliest tsolated references.— Ebed-jesu bears 
witness to the knowledye of Theodore’s commen- 
taries on the epistles, and the position held by 
them, among the Nestorians of the Middle Ages: 
we have now to turn back to the earlier but more 
fragmentary references which can be picked out 
from the controversial writings of the reign of 
Justinian. 

a. The first specific mention of any of Theo- 
dore’s connmentaries on the Epistles is in Leontius 
of Byzantium, contra Nestorianos et Enutychianos, 
between 529 and 544 (see above, p. 504*). To each of 
the three books into which that work is divided a 
Catena is appended of xpjoas or pidces justificatives, 
those of Book iii. being taken from Theodore, 
Diodore, and Paul of Samosata. Mai (Script. Vet. 
Nov. Coll. vi. 299-312) has printed the Theodore 
passages, with the prologue to them: Leontius 
there complains bitterly that Theodore’s followers 
were so carefully on their guard against commit- 
ting any of his writings to the uninitiated, that 
his own selections had been perforce restricted to 
the single work wepi (he intentionally miscalls 
it xara). ris évavOpwricews. From the exegetical 
books he consequently quotes nothing beyond a 
single passage on the Psalms; but he gives a list 
of those which were known to him by name, and 
compounds for ignorance of their contents by 
ingeniously vituperative mis-statements of their 
titles. In this list he includes (besides the books 
on Genesis, Job, Psalms, St. Matthew, St. Jolin, 
St. Luke) ‘the false interpretation’ (riv wapety- 
now) of the Epistles to the Hebrows, Corinthians, 
and Galatians. 

8. The Acts of the Council of Constantinople in 
553, which anathematized Theodore, are extant in 
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Latin. The 32nd of the series of quotations from 
his works, which were read at the fourth ‘collatio’ 
or session, is taken ‘ex commento epistole ad 
Hebrzos’ (Labbe-Coleti, Concilia, vi. 55; Mansi, 
Concilia, ix. 216); Theodore there deduces from 
Ac 10% and Ps 44 (45)® that the unction or 
Messiahship of Jesus was a ‘reward.’ The Con- 
stitutum ad Imperatorem of pope Vigilius in the 
same year examines the Council’s quotations one 
by one, and condemns, under the same heading 
‘ex commento epistole ad Hebreos,’ the passage 
just mentioned (Labbe-Coleti, v. 1336; Mansi, ix. 
82): the Latin of the quotation is identical (save 
for transcriptional errors) in the Acts and in the 
Constitutum, so that probably an official Latin 
version was ordered by the Council and supplied 
to the pope. A later pope, Pelagius 11., writing 
to the bishops of Istria in 585,* quotes (from one 
or other of the above sources) the same passave 
under same title (Labbe-Coleti, vi. 269; Mansi, 
ix. : 
y. Facundus of Hermiana (iii. 6; ed. Sirmond, 
ee ) qnotes in defence of Theodore a passage on 
1° ‘in commento epistole ad Romanos,’ as 
showing that he admitted both Messianic pro- 
phecy and the unity of Person in the two natures: 
‘et prophetas de domino Christo locutos et ipsum 
dominum Christum hominem confitetur et Deum.’ 

(iii.) Printed collections of fragments on the 
epistles from Catene.—a. The first considerable 
contribution was that of Mai’s Spicilegium Ro- 
manum, iv. (1840) pp. 499-578, consisting of pas- 
sages from a Vatican Catena on Romans: the 
number of the MS is not there given, but it is 
supplied in Nov. Patr. Bibl. vii. 407 as Vat. gr. 
762 (on which see Karo and Lietzmann’s list of 
Catene above, p. 488,¢). In his Nova Patrum 
Biblwotheca, vii. (1854) 1, pp. 407-408, Mai adds (i.) 
one more fragment from the same MS on Ro 1°; (ii.) 
14 or 15 fragments from the same MS on 2 Cor. ; 
(iil.) two small fragments from Vat. gr. 765 (sec. 
x.) on Gal 3**%—which, however, as Lightfoot 
(Galatiane®, p. 229n.) points out, really belong 
to Theodoret. 

8. Between the earlier and the later publication 
of Mai, Cramer was issuing the successive volumes 
of his Catene on the Epistles, and thereby adding 
largely to our stock of fragments from Theodore 
The first or Bodleian Catena on Romans (cha. 
1-8) contains 54 quotations from Theodore; but 
since this Catena is beyond doubt descended, 
saa fe indirectly, from the Vatican Catena on 
which Mai had already drawn (see above, p. 488°), 
no real addition to our knowledge was thereby 
made. The second or Munich Catena on Romans 
contains no more than 10 pieces from Theodore, 
and those quite brief, so that it, too, hardly comes 
into account. But for 1 Corinthians [the Catena 
is taken from Paris gr. 227] there are 58 passages 
from Theodore ; and in the same way the Catena 
on the lesser epistles from Galatians to Philemon 
[taken from Paris coislin 204] supplied Cramer 
with no inconsiderable number (see just below, in 
connexion with the Latin version of the commen- 


tary on those epistles). 

¥- oe F. V. von W "a Theodorit Antio- 
cheni y ielragabes episcops supersunt omnia, 
only the first part, euibeaciag | the eouisentaey on 
the Minor Prophets (Berlin, 1834), ever appeared. 
But in 1847 the seattered fragments of Theodore’s 
work on the New Testament, as they had appeared 
in Mai’s Spictlegium and Cramer’s Catena, were put 
together and arranged in order by O. F. Fritzsche, 
Theodori episcopt Mopsuestent mn Novum Testa- 
mentum commentariorum repertrs potuerunt 
(Ziérich). Of this useful volume, pp. 45-107 belong 

* The letter was really written by Pelagius’ deacon, Gregory, 
afterwards pope Gregory the Great. mics 
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to Romans (Facundus’ fracment, and the Catena 
fragments of Mai and Cramer combined); pp. 
108-119 to 1 Cor. (Cramer, with corrections) ; p. 
120 to 2 Cor. (one fragment on 6° from Cramer 3 
Mai’s Nova Patrum Ribliotheca, vii., had not then 
been published) ; pp. 121-172 to Galatians—-Hebrews 
(Cramer, with corrections). Fritzsche detected 
some cases of incorrect attribution to Theodore 
made by either Cramer’s =P ist or his MS; but 
he did not examine the » 85 himself, and he 
worked without the help of the criterion now put 
into our hands by the discovery of the Latin 
version. Of his preface, the most interestin pete 
is the disquisition on the unknown writer or e0- 
dorus monachus.’ Cramer’s Munich Catena on 
Romans assigns to this author 39 pieces, but 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (on the authority of Mai’s 
Vatican Catena) claims 16 out of the 39, and 
Diodore (on the authority of Cramer’s Bodleian 
Catena) 4, while 2 are Theodoret’s. Among his- 
torical personages known as ‘ Theodore the Monk,’ 
the easiest to identify with the exegete of the 
Catene would be, Fritzsche thinks, the Severianist 
monk Theodore of Alexandria at the beginning of 
the 6th cent.; but the result of Fritzsche’s analysis 
of the 39 fragments on Romans points rather in 
the direction of some unknown compiler of the 
Antiochene school (see below, p. 519*). 

3. The edition of Theodore in Migne’s Patrologia 
Greca, tom. 66, is, so far as concerns the Pauline 
epistles (cc. 787 - 968), reprinted direct from 

ritzsche, with the addition of a Latin transla- 
tion and of the fragments from Mai’s Nov. Patr. 
Bibl. vii.* 

(iv.) The Latin version of the commentaries on 
Galatians-Philemon. — More important for our 
knowledge of Theodore than even the discoveries 
of Mai and Cramer was the identification of a 
Latin version of the commentary on the ten shorter 
epistles. The Benedictine editors of St. Ambrose 
noticed that, of two sister MSS of an exposition 
of St. Paul belonging to the great library of the 
abbey of Corbie, near Amiens, the first contained 
on Romans and on 1 and 2 Corinthians the well- 
known commentary of Ambrosiaster, the second 
contained on the remaining epistles (Hebrews not 
being included) a commentary wholly unknown 
to them save that Rabanus Maurus had obviously 
made large use of it (Ambrosis Opera, ii., Paris, 
1690, App. p. 21).t The next scholar to concern 
himself with the Corbie commentary (which mean- 
while, since the time of the Revolution, had 
become Nos. 87 and 88 in the public library at 
Amiens) was another Benedictine, dom, afterwards 
cardinal, J. B. Pitra. Pitra saw that the unknown 
commen was a genuine and unadulterated 
survival from the Patristic iod, far older than 
the 9th cent.—the date both of Rabanus and of 
the Corbie MS ; and believing that he had found 
the true author in the person of St. Hil of 
Poitiers, he published in 1852, under that Father’s 
name, the fu eo ene on Galatians, Ephesians, 
and Philemon, with brief notes on the rest (Spic- 
legium Solesmense, Paris, i. PP. XXVI-xxxv, 49-159). 
But a comparison of Pitra’s text with Cramer’s 
lately published Catena on the same epistles 
revealed the fact that in the Greek fragments 
which bore the name of Theodore was to te 
found the equivalent, so far as they went, of the 


* E. Sachau’s Theodori Mopsuesteni pares Syriaca ¢ 
codicibus Musei Britannici Nitriacts (Le , 1860) appears to 
contain nothing from any of the commentaries on the Epistles. 

+ Besides Rabanus (who, however, for Gal. and Eph. used the 
real Ambrosiaster, and only began his use of the unknown 
authority with Philip )} we can now add Amalarius, de 
Ecclesiasticis Oficiis (Phili and 1 Timothy), and arch- 
bishop Lanfranc’s commentary on 8t. Paul (Galatians to 
Philemon), as well as an isolated reference on Galatians in 
the Collectanea of Sedulius Scotus; see Swete’s Theodore, 
pp. xivi-li, and vol. ii. p. 846 ; 
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Latin of the Corbie MS ; and the only possible con- 
clusion was that in the latter we @ com- 
plete version of Theodore’s commentary on these 
S desaog The es ass was made, and the con- 
clusion drawn, by . L. Jacobi in 1854 (Deutsche 
Let ift fir christliche Wi und christ- 
biches ), and, cern by Dr. Hort in 
1859 (Journal of Classscal and Sacred Philology, 
iv. 302-308). . Hort afterwards discovered a 
second and slightly earlier MS in Brit. Mus. 
Harley 3063, from Cusa on the Moselle; and an 
edition of the Latin version, with a re-collation of 
Cramer’s Greek fragments for the ten ee 
covered by it, was ) Leary in 1880 by Dr. H. B. 
Swete (Theodore of 

of St. Paul: Theodors Mopsuestens in epist 

ault commentarts, 2 vola., Cambridge)—a book of 
the rare kind for which praise is superfluous. 

The Latin supplies us on the one hand with 
some sort of representation of Theodore’s meaning 
over long pages where the Greek entirely fails 
us, and on the other with a test for the verifica- 
tion of what really in the Catena belongs to Theo- 
dore. It is satisfactory to find that the net result 
has been to add to the number of ria pba 
admitted as uine by Fritzsche ; for whereas 
only seven of his passages have to be struck 
out, there are nearly 40 others in the Catena 
of which Theodore had wrongly been deprived 
(Swete, p. xvii, n. 3 and 4). at the catenist 
can now be shown to have often abridged and 
occasionally paraphrased his author (Swete, p. 
xxxv), is no more than the parallel experience of 
other writers in the Catenz might have led us to 
expect, 

he translator may be credited on the whole 
with faithfulness and conscientiousness; but 
neither his knowledge of Greek (at any rate of 
Theodore’s Greek) nor his command of his own 
tongue was sufficient to produce what could be 
called, from a literary point of view, a successful 
version. As to his date, it is natural to bring the 
attempt to introduce Theodore to Western readers 
into connexion with the circle of Facundus and 
Junilius, and to place him conjecturally at or soon 
after the middle of the 6th cent.; and the con- 
jecture is in harmony with the evidence of his 

iblical text, which (when it is not simply a 
literal rendering of Theodore’s) displays some- 
times reminiscences of the Vulgate, but more 
often reminiscences of the Old Latin (see, for 
fuller details on all these points, Swete, pp. xxxv- 
lviii). It is a less question to answer, 
whether his translation included also the longer 
epistles. The evidence of Rabanus Maurus sug- 
geste that there were MSS which gave Ambrosi- 
aster for cag Pi “apiarrea Theodore for the rest; 
the existing MSS with Lanfranc (and, presum- 
ably, Sedulius) make the change from Ambrosi- 
aster to Theodore between 2 Cor. and Gal.; 
possibly, therefore, it may be argued, other MSS 
may have existed which supplanted Ambrosiaster 
yy heodore at a still earlier point or even from 

e beginning. Yet we have seen (p. 509°) that 
Theodore’s Greek commentaries on the epistles 
did not circulate in a single volume ; and in the 
absence of definite indications to the contrary it 
is safest to suppose that the translator had access 
to only a portion of them, and that the whole of 
his work has now been recovered. As an imperfect 
commentary, there was an obvious reason for com- 
pleting it by borrowing the missing epistles from 
some other commentary, such as rosiaster’s ; 
and the accident that the missing epistles hap- 

ed to be the first in the series explains also 

w it was that the name already attached to 
them came to be attached to the rest of the series 
as woll, so that Carolingian scribes and scholars 


opsuestia on the manor ae epis 
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read Theodore of Mopsuestia under the pseudonym 
of Ambrose of Milan. 

(v.) Order and date of Theodore’s commentaries 
on the Epistles.—Of the order in which Theodore 
commented on the different epistles of St. Paul he 
gives several indications by cross-references from 
one commentary to another (Swete, P: lxiii).— 
(a) Galatians after Romans: on Gal 3” (Swete, i. 
Be 51, L 6) he refers to Ro 11; ‘si nostram 

ecurrere voluerit interpretationem in qua latius 
id explicasse videmur.’—(8) Galatians after He- 
brews : on Gal 4™ (i. 76, 1. 10) he says, ‘in epistola 
illa quee ad Hebreos est interpretantes ostendimus 
evidentius.’ *—(7) Galatians after several (?) other 
istles: on Gal 2*(i. 16, 1. 20) he alludes to pre- 
vious notes on many passages, ‘multis enim in 
locis coniunctiones a beato Paulo non cum debita 
sequentia positas esse ostendimus,’—(8) Ephesians 
after Galatians: on Eph 14 (i. 123, 1. 4) he refers 
to his comment on Gal 8*: ‘dixi (‘dixit’ MSS, 
wrongly) namque et in epistola Galatarum.’—(e) 
Colossians after Philippians: on Col 1" (i. 272, 
1. 12) he refers to Ph : ‘hoc enim ostendimus 
{‘ catioruaarerst oe but seat ieee et a i and ° is 
very common] fecisse apostolum et Philippensibus 
acribentami.—-() 1 Timothy after Philippians / on 
1 Ti 3 (ii. 118, L. 18) he refers to Ph 1': cal ro€ro 
éreonunvdpeda cal dy ry mwpds Pidurrnolovs. — (x) 
1 Timothy after most of the other Epistles: on 
1 Ti 1* ¢ (ii, 71, L. 12) he mentions ‘interpretationem 
nostram quam propemodum per omnes epistolas 
explicasse videmur.’—(0) Titus after 1 Tymothy: 
on Tit 16 (ii. 237, 1. 20) he refers to 1 Ti 3?: ‘dictum 
est nobis hoc idem latius in illa epistola quam ad 
Timotheum inprimis dudum scri mus. 

Thus, with the exception that Hebrews came 
somewhere near the beginning of the list, Theo- 
dore ap so far as we can judge, to have 
written on the Epistles in the order of our New 
Testament Canon. But both the separate dedica- 
tions of the different groups recorded by Ebed-jesu 
(p. 509, above), and une interval between the con- 
mentary on Titus and that on 1 Timothy ‘quam 
dudum scripseramus,’ + suggest that the whole 
exposition may have been spread over some con- 
siderable number of years. The work on at least 
the later Epistles was posterior to the work on the 
Gospels: on Col 1” (i. 273, 1. 5) he refers to the 
explanation of Jn 5, ‘si interpretationem nostram 
decurrere voluerit in illam evangelii 
Iohannis’; on 1 Ti 1‘ (ii. 74, Il. 2-6) to the ex- 
planation of the genealogies, ‘interpretationem 
nostram ... quam de evangeliis expressisse visi 
sumus’; and on | Ti3'¢(ii. 137, 1. 14) to his exegesis 
of the Epistles and Gospels as a whole, ‘ sicut non 
solum in apostolica interpretatione id ostendimus, 
sed et in evangeliorum interpretatione identidem 


id demonstravimus.’ 

Seeing that Theodore’s prolon open of exe- 

tical activity extended over the whole of the 
ast quarter of the 4th cent. and of the first 
quarter of the 5th, the conclusion so far reached 
with regard to the date or dates of his commen- 
taries on the Epistles is not very precise. One 
line of argument, however, still remains to be 
examined which may bear upon the chronology, 


amely, the relation of his commentaries to those 
of other more or less contemporary exegetes. t 


* Note that the Epistle to the Hebrews comes next before 
in the Sahidic version (Scrivener, Jntrod. to the 
besoos Ah ae NT4, ai . 188) : hea wiler Galatians re the 
of chapters runnin roug! e e epistles in the 

of B (ap. oft. 1. 56, 7). 
t ‘dudum’ may only represent 42», as perhaps in Swete, 


et 
£ 112, L 2. 
{ Dr. 8w ea Hot prea in this connexion the use 
e by ore of the Euthalian ‘chapters’ aa 


apparently 

nt ca a date after a.p. 396. Some attempt will be made 
later on in this article (see p. 524) to deal in outline with the 
intricate questions that centre round the name of Exshalius. 
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Ancient commentators were accustomed to stud 
and copy earlier models, and were studied an 
copied i later imitators in their turn. Theodore, 
though he was of too independent a mind to copy 
his predecessors as much as others did, rabanly 
studied them quite as much, to judge from the 
frequency with which he records the views of 
‘certain people’ and expresses disagreement with 
them. To Oriven’s system of exegesis he, of course, 
stood in fundamental opposition. The material 
is hardly sufficient to enable us to estimate the 
extent of his undoubted debt to Diodore; and 
even if it should be proved that he used also 
Chrysostom and Severian— both of them more 
nearly his contemporaries than was Diodore — 
vee even their expositions might have been in his 

ands before the year 400 A.D. Of his successors, 
Theodoret can be shown to have exploited him 
freely (below, p. 517%); but Theodoret probably 
wrote after Theodore’s death, and furnishes us 
therefore with no new terminus ad quem. But 
between Diodore and Chrysostom on the one 
hand, and Theodoret on the other, there is yet 
one other commentator whose evidence is crucial 
for the chronology of Theodore. The date of 
Pelagius’ Latin exposition of St. Paul falls within 
the years 401-409, and since his points of contact 
with Theodore appear to be unambiguous (Swete, 
pp. Ixxiv-Ixxvi), we get a new ferminus ad quem 
or a quo for the latter, according as we make his 
share in the common matter original or derivative. 
The question can be fully answered only when the 
true text of Pelagius has been restored from a 
comparison of the various recensions in which he 
has come down to us.* Dr. Swete inclines to the 
view that Theodore borrowed from Pelagius; but 
it would be unusual to find a Greek writer using a 
Latin anthority, and in two at least of the paral- 
lels (Gal 3”, 2 Ti 2”), while Theodore states his 
own view and no other, Pelagius prefixes to the 
view that coincides with Theodore the formula 
‘ut quidam putant.’¢+ If then Pelagius drew on 
Theodore, and that for the later as well as the 
earlier Epistles, it would follow that Theodore’s 
exposition of St. Paul was completed very early 
in the 5th century: nor does there seem to 
be anything which seriously conflicta with such a 
conclusion. 

4. THEODORE AS A COMMENTATOR ON ST. 
PAUL.t—Theodore is the typical Antiochene 
exegete, not in the sense that he serves as a 
standard for judging other commentators of the 
school, or as 8 mean from which in one direction 
or another they diverge, but in the sense that the 
literal and historical method of interpretation, 
which (with whatever qualifications) is distinctive 
of them all, is in him carried out to its most 
rigorous extreme. The present age is impatient 
of any form of allegorizing, and so is inclined to 
sympathize with Theodore; and yet it might be 
well to recollect that it was Origen’s allegorical 
interpretation of the early chapters of Genesis 
which, as much as anything else, aroused the 
opposition of the Antiochenes, and that Theo- 
dore’s literalist principles committed him to the 

* With the appearance of H. Zimmer's book Pelagius in 
Irland (Berlin, 1901), all previous discussions of the subject of 
Pelazius’ commentary, and of the related commentaries of 
pseudo-Jerome and pseudo-Primasius (cf. Swete, p. xiv), were at 
once superseded ; see a review of Zimmer by the present writer 
in Journal of Theological Studies (October 1902), iv. 132-141. 

t Of course a common source for Theodore and Pelagius—in 
that case probably Diodore—is conceivable; but Theodore’s 
work is the more likely to have reached the West. 


t See Swete, pp. lxv-Ixxi, Ixxix-lxxxvii, and Kihn, Theodor 
von Mopsuestia und Junilius Africanus als Exegeten (Freiburg 
fm Breisgau, 1880). The first 200 pages of Dr. Kihn’s admirable 
monograph are devoted to Theodore and his biblical exeyesis : 
unfortunately, he wrote before the publication of Dr. Swete’s 
oe. and pays little or no attention to the commentaries on 

anil. 
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acceptance of the story of Jonah as a record of 
actual historical fact. No doubt, Messianic appli- 
cations of the Old Testament had often lel to 
exegesis that was arbitrary in the extreme, and 
Theodore voices the reaction of common-sense ; 
no doubt also it can be urged, with show of truth, 
that at least in the New Testament there is no 

lace for allegory, and that Theodore’s position 
is here inexpugnable. And he would be a singu- 
larly unfair critic who failed to recognize and 
appreciate the services of Theodore’s severely 
logical mind in expounding the often difficult con- 
nexion and concatenation of the Apostle’s thought; 
in this direction probably no ancient expositor 
either attempted or achieved as much; and for 
that alone, if all other merits were refused them, 
these commentaries of his would a real 
and permanent value. But it is also just this 
relentless sense of logic which from another side 
sets a fatal limitation on Theodore’s powers of 
exegesis; for he approaches the study of the 
Epistles, unconsciously no doubt to himself, with 
the expectation of finding in them, not merely a 
theological system as complete as his own, but 
the particular system at which he had himself 
arrived. St. Paul’s thoughts do not always con- 
sent to be labelled and putin their proper place 
as parte of an organize: and coherent body of 
doctrine; and so far as they do admit of it, it is 
not quite on Theodore’s lines. ‘The contrast be- 
tween 7 wdpovea and 4 ué\A\owwa Kardorans, which 
dominates Theodore’s whole scheme of the uni- 
verse, is a fruitful one, but it does not exhaust, 
and in part it does not even correspond to, the 
theology of St. Paul. To Theodore the ‘ present con- 
dition’ and ‘future condition’ are indeed those of 
sin and sinlessness, but they are also those of death 
and immortality, of change and changelessness 5 
and it is on this aspect of the contrast that Theo- 
dore’s optimistic thought ras aay dwells. Re- 
demption tends to be predominantly the restora- 
tion of the gift of immortality, moral lapse a 
weakness of our mortal condition, Christ our 
human example in the successful struggle with it. 
It would be rash to say that there is no room for 
Theodore’s conceptions in the wide cycle of Chris- 
tian theology ; but they are not the characteristic 
conceptions of St. Paul, and so far Theodore could 
not be his ideal ‘ Interpreter.’ 

16. Isidore of Pelusium (letters on detailed 
points of exegesis).— 

With Isidore a new chapter opens: we are on the 
threshold of the era when Greek exegesis ceases to 
be strictly original, and begins to reproduce what 
seemed most worthy of preservation in the great 
writers of the past ; and however great the loss in 
vigour and freshness which this change entailed, 
it carried with it at least the compensating advan- 
tage of expanded sympathies. Allegorical and 
literalist systems could each claim the sanction of 
illustrious names : neither could be wholly rejected 
by those who wished to walk in the footsteps of 
the ‘ Fathers.’ St. Isidore is the earliest expositor 
in whose case geographical position is not the 
decisive factor in determining exegetical affinities. 
His nationality and ali the external circumstances 
of his life connected him exclusively with Alex- 
andria, while his literary studies and his ecclesi- 
astical hero-worship tended rather to make him a 
follower of the great homilist of Antioch. The 
interest which attaches to him in these respects 1s 
suflicient excuse for finding a place in this article 
for a writer whose exegetical remains consist only 
of answers to correspondents about difficulties in 
the explanation of detached passages of the Sacred 
Text. 

Isidore, as his name suggests, was an Egy] tian ; 
and his whole career, so far as we know, was spent 
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in Egypt. Of Alexandrine family iascording to 
Ephraem of Antioch, in Photius cod. 228), and, to 
judge from his extensive learning, of Alexandrine 
training, he early embraced the monastic life and 
commenced the prolonged residence at Pelusium, 
the frontier-city between Egypt and Palestine, 
which has given him the title that distinguishes 
him from his namesake of Seville. From Pelusium 
he carried on, canine a period of which different 
critics extend the limits as far back as 395 
and as far on as 450, the vast correspondence 
on which his fame mainly rests. It is enough for 
the present purpose to say that Isidore, when 
writing to Cyril of Alexandria during and after 
the Council of Ephesus in 431, employs towards 
the archbishop a familiarity and even authority of 
tone which imply either advanced age or long- 
established reputation. 

The dogmatic interest was a much stronger one 
than the exegetical in the generations which 
succeeded Isidore; and it appears probable that 
his letters owe their survival as a collection to the 
use made of them in the Monophysite controversy. 
Whether or no he survived till the outbreak under 
Dioscorus of the secular struggle, Isidore was 
sufficiently Antiochene, in theology as well as 
exeyesis, to have spoken with no uncertain sound 
about the truth of Christ’s manhood: Geos wdéos 
od Adyerat, Xpiorod yap rd wdGos yéyove, capxwHévros 
8yAovérs Geod xal rp wrpoorAnpe Ths capxds 7d wdBos 
iropelvavros (Ep. i. 124); éx gptoewv Svow 6 els 
urdpywy vids (Ep. i. 323, to Cyril); é» éxarépats rais 
gpioeciy eis trdpxyet vids Geod (Ep. i. 405). Conse- 

uently we find the writers on the Chalcedonian 
side, Ephraem of Antioch, Leontius of Byzantium, 
Facundus of Hermiana, appealing to his authority ; 
while the great Monophysite writer Severus 
attempts (according to Stephen Gobar, in Photius 
cod, 232) to turn the edge of the appeal by accus- 
ing Isidore of Origenism. The principal strong- 
hold at Constantinople of the Chalcedonians 
was the monastery of the Acemete or ‘Sleepless 
ones’; and it was the Acemets who, somewhere 
in the century 450-550 A.D., collected and pub- 
lished an edition of 2000 of Isidore’s letters. 
Facundus apparently quotes from this collection ; 
and pear fifty letters were excerpted from it 
and translated into Latin (together with a very 
numerous series of documents bearing on the 
Nestorian controversy) by a scholar of the time 
of Justinian, whose work is preserved to us in 
two MSS of the 12th cent., Casinensis 2 and 
Vaticanus 1319. 

From the same collection of 2000 letters, and 
from no other source, all our Greek MSS are 
derived. The oldest of them (Grotta Ferrata 
B a I), written in 985, and never yet employed 
for the printed texts, contains 1600 letters, num- 
bered from 1 to 600, and from 1001 to 2000; 
another at Paris (gr. 832, of the 13th cent.) con- 
tains the first 1218 letters ; while two 16th cent. 
MSS at the Vatican (Vat. gr. 649-650 and Vat. 
Ottob. gr. 341-383) contain the whole 2000, num- 
bered through continuously from the first to the 
last. One or two more give some portion of the 
collection in its proper order; but a much larger 
number give groups of letters selected out of the 
rest because of their connexion with some par- 
ticular topic. Thus Bod]. Laud. gr. 42, sec. xii., 
contains thirty-eight letters on the Psalter, 
arranged in the order of the Psalms with which 
they deal, though to each letter is still prefixed its 
proper number in the continuous series. Within 
this class one MS distinguishes itself from the 
rest, both for the large bulk of letters which it 
contains and for the influence which it has exer- 
cised upon the printed texts,—Venice Marcianus 
126, seec. xiv.: of its 1148 letters, the first division, 
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484 in number, are concerned exclusively with the 
exegesis of diflerent parts of Scripture. * 
nfortunately, the history of the printed texts 
became entangled at an early point with this 
oer ee indirect line of the sein wh + teed. 
e editio princeps, prepar ea ues 
Billi, and published posthumously at Paris in 1585, 
was taken, indeed, from the Paris MS above men- 
tioned, and consisted therefore of the first 1218 
letters of the original collection, These were 
divided by the editor, it is not clear on what 
grounds, into three books, the firat comprising 
500, the second 300, and the third the remaining 
413; but, apart from this division into books, the 
letters then printed were printed in the exact 
order in which the Acometz had arranged them. 
To the next editor, Rittershusius, or rather to the 
MS on which he relied, is due the confusion which 
still prevails in the printed texts of Isidore. He 
used a Munich copy of the Venice MS, and found 
in it as many as 230 letters which had not appeared 
in Billi’s edition; his own edition, published at 
Heidelberg in 1605, repeated Billi’s three books, 
and added to them a fourth, consisting of the 230 
new letters, thus raising the total number to 1443. 
As we haveseen that the interest of the scholar (who- 
ever he was) who put together the collection of the 
Venice MS was in the first place exegetical, it is 
not. surprising that the fourth book should contain 
a specially large proportion of strictly exegetical 
letters, or that the editor who paaly completed 
the printed collection, the Jesuit A. Schott, though 
he was able to add 569 new letters from the 
Vatican Library, added few of the more strictly 
exegetical sort. Schott published his 569 letters as 
a fifth book t (without reprinting the earlier books), 
first in Greek alone, Antwerp 1623; next in a 
Latin version only, Rome 1624; and finally in both 
Greek and Latin, Frankfort 1629. The four books 
of Billi-Rittershusius and the fifth book of Schott 
were combined in the Paris edition of Morel, 1638 ; 
and this edition (which has Greek text and Latin 
translation throughout) has never been super- 
seded, though the imperfections of its text are 
only less glaring than ita faults of typegraphy and 
defective indexes. Something was done for the 
eae daa of the text in the publication by 
P. Possinus, Rome 1670, of collations made from 
Roman MSS, under the direction of cardinal Bar- 
berini, some thirty years earlier; and these notes 
of Possinus are incorporated at the foot of the page 
in Migne’s reprint of Morel’s text (Paér. Gr. 78). 
Four dissertations by German, French, Swedish, 
and Italian scholars respectively — Niemayer, 
(Halle, 1825; reprinted in Migne), E. L. A. Bouvy 
(Nimes, 1884), V. Lundstrém (in Hranos, vol. i. 
(Upsala, 1897] p. 68), and N. eps in Studs at 
filologia classwa, ix. (Florence, 1901)—have each 
contributed something to our knowledge of the 
MSS of Isidore; but a new edition remains one of 
the desiderata of Patristic literature. 

Among the letters of Isidore which deal with 
the study of Holy Scripture in gph may be 
mentioned Epp. i. 369; iv. 91, 140, 208, 221; v. 281, 
293, 318. More nearly approaching the subject of 
exegesis are the letters on linguistic topics, such as 
that on the use of pirore in ‘Scripture (ii. 270), or 
those on Scripture synonyms (Trench, Synonyms of 


* There is some reason to think that Isidore’s letters ma 
have been translated into Syriac: two British Museum M 
(cod. decexxvii. = Add. 14731, sec. xi., and cod. xlix. of Rose and 
Forshall’s catalogue, sec. xiii.) contain selections from his 
correspondence. 

¢t The total number of letters thus became 2012; but Ritters- 
husius had printed in his fourth book several that were really 
already in Billi, and in the same way Schott’s fifth book con- 
tained several that had appeared in Rittershusius. 

{ Fuller details about the history, MSS, and editions of the 
collection of Isidore’s letters will be found in a paper by the 
present writer, Journal of Theological Studies, 1904. 
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the New Testament, pp. xiv-xvi, does not seem to 
know of them] (ili. 92 ; iv. 130; v. 128, 203, 286, 337, 
338, 411). Far more numerous are the letters which 
are exegetical in the strictest sense, as one 


in which Isidore’s correspondents h 
eppealed to hin for help. 


he prominent place which belongs here to 
the Pauline epistles may be explained naturally 
enough on the ground of their inherent difficulties ; 
but it also corresponds to the special veneration 
which Isidore displays towards the Apostle. He 
never tires of drawing on the resources of his 
vocabulary for fresh phrases with which to do him 
honour: St. Paul is 6 @Oeowdéoros Ilaidos, rd oxedos 
ris éxdoyfjs, 6 Tay rol Xprov’ vonudrwy rapulas, 6 
viv wal @draccay pubuloas, 6 BapBdpus girocodely 
dvareloas (ii. 124) ; 6 xopudaios [ror vopluws rov wapsvra 
Blov da0drAncdvrwr) (ili. 207) ; 6 ray dvOpwxlywy rpay- 
parr dxppas Bacavlcas rhy piow (ili. 351; cf. v. 74) ; 
6 €€ 'lovdaeijs dwdA£ews evayyedixdy unxdvnua yeyouws 
(v. 197) ; and see especially iv. 80 (on St. Paul as 
the oxefos éxd\oyijs, and on miracles) and v. 299 (on 
the reasons for our veneration of St. Paul, and on 
the contrast between him and those who claim to 
be his successors). 

The following is a list of the letters, some 
eighty in number, which are directed exclusively 
or primarily to the interpretation of passages in 
the Pauline Epistles :— 


Epp. Epp. 
Ro 1” 1/413; idi.350; 1 Co 9” iit” 065 Vv. 
iv. 144. 
12 iv. 59. 1033s iv. 14. 
1% = iv. 60 (cf. v. 10” _—s iv. 68. 
74). 127 = iv. 103. 
Qe iv. 61. 13" =i. 443, 444. 
3% ~=siv. 100. 13 sii. 56. 
6'3- 3 iv, 52. 14” = i, 442. 
78 iv. 62. 15" =i, 22). 
g® =i. 477. 15"|__—s iii. 399. 
g% iv. 63. 15% = iv. 52. 
8% iv. 13, 5). 2Co4’ ii. 4, 5. 
gis ii. 58. 53 sii. 266. 
116 iv. 101. 5 iv. 46. 
12) ss iii. 75. 12° i. 4283 iii. 
12% iii. 284, 285; 182. 
iv. 36, 37, 137 _—s iv. 7. 
120, 220. Gal 18 iii. 165. 
12% =v. 11. 3 li. 196. 
13? ii. 216. Eph 2% iii. 53. 
13*-7 iv. 12, 102. 4% ii. 189, 239 
137 iv. 16. 4" =i. 328. 
184 i. 456. Ph 1® iv. 104. 
1Col™ =i. 429. od iv. 22. 
93 iv. 150. g6 1. 139. 
Q¢ iv. 81, 127. 319 iii. 186, 187, 
3!-2 1, 445. 188. 
3° sv. 82. Col 18 iii. 31. 
33 = oiv. 6. Qe siiv. 166. 
4° iv. 94. Qu iv. 108. 
67 iv. 95. 1 Ti 3} iii. 216; iv. 
6° §= iv, 42. 219. 
68 = iv. 129. 3% ii. 192. 
7™= i. 413. 48 iv. 112. 
9 iii. 176 5® = ii. 124. 
9. @ ii, 138 Tit 1* = 13. 64; iv. 85.* 


None of the printed Catene on the Epistles have 
made any extended use of this large body of letters. 
Isidore is quoted once in Cramer’s Bodleian Catena 
on Romans: 78=Ep. iv. 62; eleven times in his 
Munich Catena on Romans: 7° as before; 8°=i. 
477; S®=iv. 51; 9 =ii. 58; 118=iv. 101; 12'= 
iii, 75; 12%=miv. 220; 12%=iv. 11; 13'=ii. 216; 


* For completeness’ sake, references to the Hebrews may here 
be added: He 13= Epp. iil, 68; Q5miv. 146; 48=iv. 147, v. 91; 
G3 =i. 04 ; 917 wiv. 11b; 10% ay. 168; 127 =iji. 184; 12!6=1, 820; 
1ST aiv. 26; 184miv. 192. 
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137=iv. 16; 13%=i. 456; and twice in his Catena 
on | Corinthians: 6%=iv. 129, and 9% #=i1. 138. 
Among Karo and Lietzinann’s Catenz, No. vii. 
(on Romans) quotes, we are told, Epp. 1245, 1244, 
1323, 1337; but. these letters belong exactly to 
that part of the collection where it is not at present 
possible to bring the old numeration into com- 
parison with the printed text—no doubt they are 
all to be found in k iv. 

Isidore as an independent interpreter has a 
terseness and directness of his own: but perhaps 
the reason why he is not more often quoted in the 
Catene is that his explanations are sometimes 
only echoes of those of Chrysostom ; conipare, for 
instance, the comment on 123 in Ep. iii. 284 
with the parallel passage in the latter's Homulies. 
Isidore’s panegyric on Chrysostom’s whole exposi- 
tion of the Romans has been mentioned above 
(p. 502°); and elsewhere he cites the letter of 
Libanias to Chrysostom as illustrating ri» rod 
dodluov lwdyrov [sc. Chrysostom] yAdrray xal rd 
KédXos Tay vonudrwy xal rhy wuxriryra ray évOupn- 
pdrwr (ii. 42). Nor was admiration for his writin 
divorced in Isidore’s mind from admiration for his 
life and character: at bam is called by him 
(in reference to his de erdotio) 6 rar rev Oeod 
dropphrav vrophrnys, 6 rijs év Bufavrly éxxrnolas xal 
awdons éGGadp0s (i. 156): in the cause of Chrysostom 
he can speak plainly about one patriarvh of Alex- 
andria, or plead boldly with another; Egypt, he 
says, by making use of Theophilus réy ACoparA 
cal xpucoddrpny, roy Oeogidy) kai Oeodoyor karemodeunoer 
4yOpwrov (i. 152), and he writes to Cyril, in the in- 
teresta of peace and reconciliation, a letter that is 
universally understood to allude to the restoration 
of St. Chrysostom’s name to the diptychs (i. 370). 

Thus, just as in doctrine he represents a reac- 
tion in Egypt from the extremer type of Egyptian 
theology, so too in exegesis Isidore, Egyptian and 
Alexandrine though he was, moditied the alle- 
gorical traditions of Alexandrine exegesis under 
the influences of Chrysostom’s writings. He takes 
up a middle position between those who interpreted 
the whole of the Old Testament directly of Christ, 
and those who refused so to interpret any of it: éyw 
dé dvayxalws gnul dudirepa yeyernodar, rb Te ph wdvTa 
NedkéxOae wepl avrod xal 7d wh wavyredGs Td Kar alToy 
ceovynoda (ii. 195). He will not refuse to allow 
some place to allegorical interpretations, and he 
gently rebukes a correspondent who had asked for 
a purely literalist explanation of some provisions 
of the Mosaio legislation : rods ras Gewplas iwogpai- 
vovras kal Td ypdypua eis 7O weebpa perapvOulf{orras ove 
015’ brws alriacduevos, xalrot wodAdxis wdddud Tee 
Tois &xpowpévors Aéyorras, aura Ta wpdyuara épuyvev- 
Ojval co Acwapws wapexddeoas (ii. 81). Even 
matters belonging to the New Testament, alle- 

orical interpretations can be found in Isidore ; 
but to what a subordinate position, at least in 
dealing with the Pauline epistles, he relegates the 
allegorical sense, may be illustrated from £p. iv. 
129, where, in enumerating many possible explana- 
tions of the precise meaning of 1 Co 6% eis rd Ido 
odpa duaprdve, he has recourse to allegorizing as 
a ninth alternative only: ef é¢ xal rpaw7jpar quads 
Bovre els rh» rijs adArryoplas ddde, évdrn forw % ex On- 


copery. 

17. Cyril of Alexandria (commentaries on 
Romans, 1 Corinthians, 2 Corinthians).— 

Cyril, the great opponent of Nestorianism, was 
archbishop of Alexandria from 412 till his death in 
444. Nothing is known as to the date of his birth. 
His relations to Isidore of Pelusium seem to have 
been those of a younger to an older man, but he 
was of sufficiently mature years in 403 to be 

resent, in the train of his uncle and predecessor 
heophilus, at the Council of the Oak which con- 
demned Chrysostom. The overpowering dogmatic 


. = 
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interest of Cyril’s career and writings has natur- 
ally tended to obscure the interest of his exegetical 
work ; yet the bulk even of what is preserved of 
the latter class is far more considerable than that 
of the former, and the original discrepancy must 
have been greater still. Too much stress need not 
be laid on the statement of Cassiodorus, in the 
preface to his Jnst. Dw. Litt., that Cyril was one 
of those who had expounded in the Greek lan- 
guage the Divine Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament ‘ab ipso principio usque ad finem’ ; for 
not only Clement of Alexandria (of whose Hypoty- 
poses it was more or less true, see below, p. 520°), 

ut Chrysostom, Gregory, and Basil, are included 
under the same heading, and there is every reason 


to suppose it inexact in the case of the latter 


writers. But out of the seven volumes which make 
up the only complete edition of Cyril’s works— 
that of Au (Paris, 1638)—four consist wholly of 


excrete matter; and yet this edition contained 
nothing on the New Testament except the portions 
which have survived of the commentary on St. 
John. For two centuries after Aubert little more 
was done ; but the last seventy years have witnessed 
the recovery of a = oe version of the commentary 
on St. Luke, and of considerable fragments in the 
original Greek of commentaries on St. Matthew and 
on some of the Pauline epistles. 

That Cyril had commented on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews there was a good deal of ancient 
evidence, in Theodoret, Leontius, Facundus, and 
others, to show; but for the epistles of St. Paul, 
properly speaking, the only direct witness that 
was in print until within the last sixty or seventy 
years appears to have been a soli quotation 


(iteelf perhaps taken from a Catena) in the Acts 
of the nd Council of Nicsea in 787 (Mansi, xiii. 
289). The ‘definition’ of the Iconoclastic Council 


of 754 had appealed to 2 Co 5'*- 17, and the answer 
of the orthodox appeals, among other interpreters, 
to Cyril: wal Kiépddos dé 6 'Adetardpeds 6 brépuayos 
ris eldixpeots jae wlorews cadnrliiwy hyiy rd aird 
prov obrws Scepunveter’ "Exe:dh yap yéyover AvOpwros 6 
povoyerhs rod Geod Adéyos (there follows a passage of 
some 18 lines).* 

Cramer’s Catenz on the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians (A.D. 1841) and Romans (A.D. 1844) first 
supplied sufficient material to prove the existence 
of continuous commentaries; for his Catena on 
1 Corinthians contained sixty quotations from 
Cyril, his Bodleian Catena forty-four quotations 
for Ro 1-8, and his Munich Catena about seventy 
for Ro 7-16. Similar proof for 2 Corinthians (the 
epistle cited in the Second Nicene Council) was 
not long delayed, for the 3rd volume of Mai’s Nova 
Patrum Biblsotheca—the title-page of which bears 
the date 1845, though the year 1849 is mentioned 
in the preface—published from the Vatican Catena, 
MS gr. 762, a whole series of Cyrilline excerpts on 
Romans (pp. 1-47), 1 Corinthians (pp. 48-82), and 
2 Corinthians (pp. 83-103), together with one frag- 
ment apiece from other sources for Galatians and 
Colossians; a Latin translation follows in part 2 
of the same volume, pp. 1-67. For the first two 
epistles Mai had aati largely anticipated by 

er, since two of the latter's MSS (that on 
1 Cor. and the Bodleian Catena on Romans) were 
descendants, collateral or direct, of Mai’s Vatican 
MS ; but for the latter chapters of Romans Mai’s 
matter was partly, and for 2 Corinthians it was 
wholly, new. : 

A commencement of a comprehensive reissue of 

il’s works was made the late P. E. Pusey, 
and the following portions had appeared when the 


* The printed Oecumenius contained six quotations by name 


from Cyril on three on 1 Corinthians, one on 2 Co- 
rinthians, ceo oc Galatians: but these might conceivably have 
been all culled out of his dogmatic writings. 
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work was prematurely cut short by his death in 
1880: the commentary on the Minor Prophets 
(2 vols., Oxford, 1868), the commentary on St. 
John (3 vols., 1872), and two volumes of dogmatic 
treatises (1875, 1877). Happily for our present 
pur se, the third volume of the commentary on 

t. John was extended to include the remains of 
the commentaries on St. Paul: Romans (pp. 173- 
248), 1 Corinthians (pp. 249-319), 2 Corinthians 
(pp: 320-361, as well as Hebrews, pp. 362-440). 

his edition entirely supersedes those of Cramer 
(whose two MSS on the Romans were re-collated) 
and Mai; for it combines their material with ad- 
ditional fragments on the two Corinthian epistles 
from an early Catena in the monastery of Panto- 
crator on Mount Athos (see below, p. 522°),* and 
with a few new fragments on Ro 1 (Pusey, pp. 
173-175) drawn from a Vienna Catena (Karo and 
Lietzmann’s No. vii. : see above, p. 489"). Several 
important changes are also made in this edition 
an i matter of passages incorrectly ascribed to 

t. il. 

From the Athos Catena the division of Cyril’s 
commentaries on the two Corinthian epistles into 
réuo: and Adéyo can to some extent be reconstructed, 
though it must of course be remembered that these 
‘tomes’ and ‘chapters’ do not necessarily begin 
at the verses where they happen to be quoted. 
The following indications are supplied: 1 Co 68 
éx rod yy’ réuou, 72 &«x rod 8’ [MS a for A] réuou, 10! 
rouos 8 Adbyos *y’, 11 réuos 8 Adbyos 8, 12% rduos e’ 
Abyos a’, 14? réuos e’ Adyos B’, 14! réuos e’ Adyos ¥’ 
(MS inverts the two numbers], 15! réuos e’ [MS 
omits e’] Adyos 8’, 15” é« roi ¢ réuov. And for 
2 Corinthians: 1! répos a’ Adyos a’, 1'® rdu0s a’ Adyos 
B’, 34 rémos B’ Abyos a’, 47 rbuos y' Adyos a’, 418 
réuos yy’ Adyos B’, 5° réuos 8’ Adyos a’. The Syriac 
fragments catalogued in the next paragraph testify, 
wherever the give details, to a similar arrange- 
ment: on 1 5* the ‘ fifth tome’ is quoted, and 
on 15* the ‘seventh tome’; on 2 Co & the ‘ third 
tome,’ and on 13* the ‘ fourth tome.’ 

The Greek evidence of which an account has 
so far been given would by itself create a strong 
presumption that Cyril had not commented on 
any but the longer epistles of St. Paul ; for the dili- 

nce of Cramer, Mai, and Pusey, between them, 

as found nothing on the shorter epistles save 
two or three citations on Galatians and Colossians. 
But isolated citations from Fathers of great theo- 
logical repute are presumably taken, as was shown 
on p. 498 above, from their dogmatic wee Thus 
the Vienna Catena just referred to cites Cyril for 
the Epistle to the Romans, not only é« roi d¢ous,— 
‘from the text of the commentary,’ or perhaps we 
should best represent the words by translating 
them ‘ad loc.,’—but also from the xara Aovxay, 
from the Oncaupés, from the mpds ‘Epyutay, from the 
Ilept ris év IIveduarc Narpelas, Book vi., and from the 
xara Iovkiavol. The pla xpqors in Cramer’s Catena 
on Colossians (pp. 305, 340: see above, p. 507°) is 
from the Oncaupés,t and the two cited from a MS of 
Oecumenius on the same epistle (op. cit. p. 411) are 
from the Ilept rfjs éy Ivevpare Aarpelas. And this 
conclusion is reinforced by the testimony of the 
Syriac manuscripts, where there is no trace of any 
commentary (apart from Hebrews) save those on 
the Roman and Corinthian epistles, though Cyril 

* Unfortunately, a fresh element of confusion is introduced b 
the fact that the eo from Vat. 762 and the Athos 


though they tally in sense, rarely tally in words: the former 
appears to contain more Scripture citatione, the latter more 


technical theology. 

t Thus about a dozen of the quoted in the Munich 
Catena on Romans are identified as belonging to other writings 
of St. (the ad Hermiam and the Thesaurus), and three 
8 acu other writers altogether — Ohrysostom, Theodoret, 

otius. 

¢ The citation on p. 820 of Oramer headed Kepidde belongs 
really to the H of Ohrysostom, ed ice. 
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was of course an author much used in the Mono- 
physite circles from which this Syriac literature 
comes to us. Even the commen on Romans 
was but sparsely known: from the two Corinthian 
epistles the quotations are more numerous, as the 
following list of British Museum MSS will show :— 
Severus of Antioch against Julian: MS dexe. 
(Add. 12158), A.D. 588, quotes Cyril on 1 Cor., 
foll. lla, 26; on 2 Cor., fol. 1198. 
Monophysite treatise: MS deexcviii. (Add. 14535), 
asec. ix. ineunt.: on 1 Cor., fol. 3a. 
Catene patrum (the last of the six exegetical, 
the rest doctrinal)— 

MS dccelvi. (Add. 14529), see. vii.-viii.: on 
(1?) Cor., fol. 20a. 

MS decclvii. (Add. 12155), ssec. viii. : on 1 Cor., 
fol. 125a; on ‘the epistles to the Corinthians,’ 
foll. 63a, 68d. 

MS decelviii. (Add. 14532), asec. viii. : on 2 Cor., 
foll. 375, 480. 

MS. dccclix. (Add. 14533), ssec. viii.-ix. : on 
1 Cor., fol. 1035; on 2Cor., foll. 53a, 598. 

4 ola (Add. 14588), asec. x.: on 1 Cor., 


ol. 23a. 
MS deccliii. (Add. 12144), A.D. 1081; on Rom., 
1 Cor., 2 Cor. 

No external data appear to exist which would 
enable us to date the commentaries on the three 
epistles. According to Bardenhewer (Patrologie?, 
p. 321), the commentary on St. John is later than 
the outbreak of the Nestorian struggle, but earlier 
than the other NT commentaries. His ground 
for the latter statement appears to be that these 
commentaries represent a progressive advance in 
the direction of emphasis on the literal sense, 
which contrasts strongly with the book, for in- 
stance, on Worship in Spirit and Truth, where the 
Pentateuch is allegorically explained. It is, no 
doubt, true that we do find a mixture and com- 
bination of elements in the exegesis of the Epistles: 
for instance, in explaining Ro 8” rots xard rpédeoww 
c\yrois, Cyril explains that one would not err in 
saying that some are called xara wpbdeow rip re rob 
kexAnkéros kai rh» davrdy. But it would seem pre- 
mature to draw from these features any definite 
conclusion as to date; and there are not wanting, 
in the history of the Catenez (see below, p. 522°), 
indications which suggest that the commentaries 
of Cyril passed into circulation at no inconsiderable 
interval before those of Theodoret. 

18. Theodoret of Cyrrhus (commentaries on all 
OThodoret, th f Cyril 

oret, the younger contemporary of Cyri 
and typical paprewenlacice of the vorthodox Anti- 
ochene theology as Cyril of the orthodox Alex- 
andrine, was born at Antioch in the latter part 
of the 4th cent., and became bishop of Cyrrhus in 
eastern Syria about A.D. 423: he died not many 
years after the Council of Chalcedon in 451. 
Like Cyril too, although his fame rests primarily 
on the share he took in the dogmatic controversies 
of his day, his own literary activity (to judge at 
least by those works of his which have been pre- 
served) was more largely exegetical than either 
doctrinal or ecclesiastical or historical or apolo- 
cetic, though his Dialogues, his Letters, his Church 
History, and his Cure for Pagan Affections, sur- 
vive to show us what a many-sided theologian he 
was. Of the four volumes of Sirmond’s edition 
(Paris, 1642), vols. i. and ii. are taken up with 
OT exegesis, and the first half of vol. iii. with the 
sommentary on the Pauline epistles: * of the ten 
volumes (5 tomes, each in two parte) of J. L. 
Schulze’s edition (Halle, 1769-1774), the first four 
are OT, the fifth (tom. iii. part 1) is our Pauline 

* Though this was the editio princeps of the original Greek of 


Theodoret un St. Paul, a Latin version by Gentianus Hervetus 
had deen published as far back as 1552. 


commentary (the editing of which was in fact done 
for Schulze by J. A. Noesselt), while the last two 
contain little more than dissertations and indexea, 

The editions of Sirmond, to which Garnier added 
a supplementary volume in 1684, and of Schuize- 
Noesselt, which incorporates the material of both 
Sirmond and Garnier, have remained—with the 
ey pg of Migne, Patr. Gr., vols. 80-84 (Pauline 
epistles in vol. 82, cc. 35-878)—the ont collected 

itions of the works of Theodoret. But for his 
commentary on St. Paul the Oxford Library of 
the Fathers made a real advance towards a critical 
edition, though the standard reached may not have 
been so high as in Field’s sister edition of Chry- 
sostom (p. 506, above). Mr. Charles Marriott of 
Oriel College, to whom the task was en a 
was, of all the Oxford Tractarians, perhaps ths 
most deeply versed in Patristic scholarship. At 
the moment of the too early breakdown of his 
health, the first volume, containing Romans, 
land 2 Corinthians, and Galatians, had already 
been issued (1852)*; the second and concluding 
volume was nearly complete, but the usual delays 
that attend posthumous publication prevented its 
appearing till 1870. A brief account of the editions 
of the text, and of the MSS used in them, is prefixed 
to the first volume. Sirmond rad ero to have used 
only one MS, but gives no details by which it can 
be identified. Noesselt used two: an ‘Augustanus’ 
which he called A—this is no other than the fami- 
liar Munich Catena on Ro 7’~16—and a ‘ Bavaricus,” 
B, no doubt identical with Munich gr. 18, sec. 
xvi.t Marriott took over Noesselt’s material and 
his symbols A and B, but his main reliance was on 
two Paris MSS, coislin 82, ssec. xi. (C), and gr. 217, 
sxc. x.(D). By the help of the latter MS, brought 
from Constantinople to the Royal Library after 
Sirmond’s day, a dacuna in the commentary on 
Galatians (2°, pp. 336. 14-339. 20) was for the 
first time filled up. Marriott made use also of 
the printed Oecumenius, and of such of Cra.ner’s 
Catenze as contained material from Thecdoret. 
Unfortunately, he restricted within very narrow 
limits the improvements he allowed himself to 
make upon Noesselt’s text ; nor was it easy to build 
up definitive results out of MSS so few in number 
as those he employed. 

Unlike Chrysostom, and apparently unlike Theo- 
dore, Theodoret expounded the whole of the four- 
teen epistles on one scale and in a single work, to 
which is prefixed a common preface (xpo8ewpla) and 
a common title ([rod naxaplov] Oeodwpjrov éruKérou 
Kupov épunveia ray 16’ éxtorod@y Tot dylou drogré\ou 
IIavAov). To this difference in method and system 
between Theodoret and his predecessors corre- 
sponds a difference in the bulk of their respective 
expositions; for whereas Chrysostom’s Homilies 
on St. Paul fill seven fairly thick octavo volumes, 
Theodoret’s are all comprised within two quite 
thin ones. When Theodoret wrote, the reaction 
was probably already in full swing against what 
must have seemed the long-windedness of the older 
commentators—Origen, Chrysostom, even Theo- 
dore. There was a real gap to fill with an expo- 
sition of the literal sense, that should be less 
discursive and homiletic than Chrysostom’s, less 
ambitiously conceived than Theodore’s; and it 
could hardly have been filled better than by the 
commentary of Theodoret. In twosuccinct phrases 
he has sketched his plan and its limits: ras ddopyas 
éx ray paxaplwy ovd\d\dgéw warépwr’ guvropias 6é dre 
pdduora pporriw. 

An earlier passage in the preface indicates that 
the ‘ blessed Fathers’ whom Theodoret especially 


* Aluhough Micne’s edition was not published till 1864, u 
does not seem to have taken any account of this volume. 

t This MS is not improbably a direct copy ef a Venice MS of 
Theodoret on St. Paul, Marcianus 36, swc. x. 
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followed were two in number: he might well, he 
says, be indicted for shameless audacity in settin 
his own hand to the ‘interpretation of the Apostle, 
pera Toy Setva cal rdy Seiva rovs ris olxoupnérns Pworipas. 
That he is there referring to Chrysostom and Theo- 
dore is beyond question. It has been long recog- 
nized of his commentary ‘que ce ne soit qu’un 
abrégé de Saint Chrysoxtome’ (Simon, Hist. Crit. 
des Commmentnivare du N17’, p. 314): and, now that 
art of Theodore’s work has been recovered, Simon’s 
her divination, ‘Je ne doute point qwiil n’ait 
aussi consulté les commentaires de Theudvre de 
Mopsueste,’ is abundantly verified ; though at the 
same time it is to be remembered that ‘Theodoret 
avoids carefully the less orthodox speculations of 
his predecessor, and indeed seldom, if ever, ver- 
bally reproduces him (Swete, Theodore, p. 1xxvi). 
When, then, it is admitted that Theodoret’s com- 
mentary, ‘for appreciation, terseness of expres- 
sion, and sense, is perhaps unsurpassed,’ and 
that ‘if the absence of faults were a just standard 
of merit, it would deserve the first place’ (Light- 
foot, Galatians 5, p. 230), all and more than all is 
eoncene which Theodoret would have wished to 
claim. 

To what period of Theodoret’s life the com- 
mentary on St. Paul belongs, is a question which 
four cross-references to it in his own writings 
oe us to answer within comparatively narrow 
imite. 

a. Ep. 1 is addressed to an (unfortunately) un- 
named correspondent, to whom Theodoret had 
sent rh» els rdv Oetov 'Awdcrodor svyypagetcay BiBrov, 
and who had read it through and returned it 
without any expression of opinion about it. It 
would seem that the letter, if it did not even pre- 
cede, must have immediately followed the publi- 
cation of the commentary; but there is nothing 
whatever to fix its date. 

B. In Quest. 1 in Leviticum Theodoret gives a 
brief summary of some of his writings, mention- 
ing those ‘ against the Greeks,’ ‘ against Heresies,’ 
‘against the Magi,’ the ‘interpretation of the Pro- 
phets,’ and the ‘notes on the Apostolic epistles,’ 
Trav dwooroixay érwrrokay vrouvhuara. Of these 
CGurestiunes on the Octateuch we know that they 
were earlier than the Questiones on the Books of 
ee but as they are not mentioned in the next 
two lists, it is probable that they are themselves 
posterior to A.D. 440. 

y, 8. In two parallel and not far from contem- 
po letters (Epp. 82 ad Eusebium A num 
and 113 ad Leonem ep. Rome, A.D. 448-449), Theo- 
doret, under the stress of the early years of the 
Monophysite controversy, is sppealia for assist- 
ance alike to East and West; and in both letters 
he reviews a number of his earlier works—books 
written ‘ either before the Synod of Ephesus, or at 
any rate not less than twelve years ago,’ ‘twenty 
years or eighteen years or fifteen years or twelve 
years ago’—as guarantees that the orthodox doc- 
trine he now professed was no new thing with 
him. To Eusebius he says: ‘I expounded all the 
Prophets, and the Psalter, and the Apostle ; and 
I wrote long ago against Arians and Macedonians 
and Apollinaris and Marcion; and I composed a 
puorcch BiBdos, and another on Providence, and yet 
another against the questions of the Magi, and the 
Life of the Saints, and many other books as well.’ 
The list given to Leo is the same in substance, 
though different in order and in detail: ‘I wrote 

ainst Arians and Eunomians; against Jews and 

reeks; against the Magi in Persia; on_Uni- 
versal Providence ; on Theology and the Divine 
évarOpwrness: I interpreted, by the grace of God, 
both the aoe writings (rd dwoorokixd ovy- 
yeduuara) and the Prophetic oracles.’ 

In both these bare estimates of the writings 
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of a single decade the commentary on St. Paul 
finds a place, and it would be unreasonable to 
reject the evidence that thus fixes it between A.D. 
429 and 438. But the internal characteristics of 
the commentary enable us to go a step further und 
reduce this interval by some years. For Theodoret 
closes his comment on Col 2° (é adrg xaroxet 
way 7d wdhpwua ris Oedryros cwuarcxds) with the 
words Oeds ydp éort xal dvOpwros, wal 7rd dpdperor 
Tovro wacav Eyer nywpevny rod povoyevols rhy Oedryra, 
and he would hardly have thus expressed himself, 
until the progress of the Nestorian controversy had 
led the more moderate Antiochenes about A.D. 432 
to adopt the terminology of the évwors as a definite 
guarantee of their orthodoxy. 

19. Gennadius cf Constantinople (commentaries 
on all the Epistles). — 

Gennadius, patriarch of Constantinople from 
458 till 471 A.D., was not only a supporter of tlie 
Council of Chalcedon and an opponent of the Mono- 

hysites, but had even in earlier life—during the 
interval between the Council of Ephesus in 431 
and the Reunion in 433—written against the Twelve 
Articles of St. Cyril. Facundus, to whom we owe 
this information ( pro Defens. Trium. Capit. ii. 4, 
ed. Sirmond, pp. F681), renders into Latin some 
specimens of (ennadius controversial style (such 
as ‘quales Cyrilli Aegyptii et quantas blasphemias 
incurri . . . anathematizaturus est te Deus, paries 
dealbate ’), in order to contrast the censures meted 
out, for no stronger language abuut Cyril, to Theo- 
doret and Ibas with the immunity enjoyed by 
‘sanctus Gennadius,’ ‘ beatw memorize Gennadius.’ 
The theological tendencies of Gennadius being thus 
obviously Antiochene, it is natural to conclude 
that his affinities as an exegete would be of the 
same type; and it was in the domain of exegesis 
rather than of dogmatic theology that his special 
interests lay. Such at least is the impression 
left on us by the account of him in Gennadius of 
Marseilles, de Viris ll. 90: ‘Gennadius Constanti- 
nopolitanse ecclesiw episcopus, vir lingua nitidus 
et ingenio acer, tam dives ex lectione antiquorum 
fuit ut Danielem prophetam ex inteyro ad verbum 
commentatus exponeret ; homilias etiam multas 
composuit.’ The expression ‘ ex integro ad verbum ’ 
seems to imply that Gennadius found something 
to say on every word of his text; in any case, what 
was regarded as lis most marked characteristic 
was his ‘reading of the ancients,’ that is, appar- 
ently, his knowledge of the works of earlier com- 
mentators. Gennadius in fact, like Isidore and 
Theodoret, belongs to the generation of exegetes 
intermediate between the more original writers 
on the one hand and mere cateniste on the other, 
—to those who, either out of the whole bulk of 
existing commentaries, or from the one or two 
predecessors to whom they specially attached 
themselves, selected and abbreviated material 
which they combined in varying degrees with what 
was properly their own. 

The published remains of Gennadius have been 
collected in Migne, Patr. Gr. 85, cc. 1611-1734 ; 
the department of exeyesis is represented chiefl 
by Catena fragments on Genesis and on St. Paul. 
For the latter, meres only Greek sources were : 
(i.) the Catena of Oecumenius, which, in the 
printed text, ascribes to Gennadius five passayes 
on Romans, four on 1 Corinthians, one on 2 Corin- 
thians, two on Galatians, one on 2 Thessalonians ; 
(ii.) the Catense of Cramer, of which the Bodleian 
Catena on Romans has 57 Gennadius citations, 
the Munich Catena on Romans 64 citations,* the 
Catena on 1 Corinthians two citations. Another 


* Since the two Catenwy overlap for Ro 77-91, some of these 
citations occur twice over, and the total is therefore consider- 
ably less than the sum of 57+64. It is curious that no citations 
from Gennadius occur before Ro 513, 
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Catena can now be added to the list of those which 
use Gennadius, Karo and Lietzmann’s No. vii. (g on 

. 489°, above), which appears to draw on him both 

irectly and indirectly, i.e. both from the text 
of his commentary (éx roi Ggovs) and from earlier 
Catenz. Since this Catena is also on the Romans 
(it breaks off at 1 Co 1%), the mass of Gennadius 
material on that one epistle is so large compared 
with the mere f ents that have come down to us 
on the other twelve, that the question may arise 
whether, after all, Gennadius commented forinally 
on any other epistle than the Romans. But there 
is more than one reason which makes any such 
suspicion untenable. 

In the first place, the longer epistles are very 
niuch better represented in the known Catene than 
the shorter ones; and, so far as printed material 
enables us to judge, the range of authors employed 
is decidedly larger on the Roman even than on the 
Corinthian epistles. No doubt, the explanation of 
this may lie partly in the fact that more commen- 
taries were actually accessible on the Romans than 
on the rest; we have seen, for instance, that the 
two Arian writers, Asterius and Eunomius, com- 
mented on that epistle only (pp. 498°, 500°): but 
it may also well be that among the original com- 
pilers, of whose labours our existing Catena MSS 
are the ultimate result, were some who started 
working at the first of the Epistles on a scale and 
with a thoroughness which were never equalled by 
the scholars who dealt, then or later, with the 
rest. For the seven epistles, Philippians-Philemon, 
no Catena material Theside. Oecumenius) has yet 
been described other than the unique MS, Paris 
coislin gr. 204, printed by Cramer; and that Ca- 
tena, since no name is cited in it later than Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia, anf actually have been put 
together in the first half of the 5th cent., before 
the commentaries of Gennadius, or even of Theo- 
doret, had passed into circulation. In face, then 
of the quotations in Oecumenius, few and scattered 
though they be, the absence of Gennadius material 
on these epistles in other sources might probably 
be discounted. 

In the second place, we have definite external 
evidence which would outweigh the argument from 
silence, even if that were stronger than itis. The 
Chronicle of Marcellinus (a 6th century continua- 
tion, with special interest in Constantinople, of 
the Chronicle of Jerome), as printed in the earlier 
editions, concludes a notice of Gennadius, under 
the year 470, with the words ‘et Pauli epistolas 
omnes exposuit.’ It is true that these words are 
rejected by Mommsen (Mon. Germ. Hist., Chronica 

tnora, ii. 56) as not part of the original Marcel- 
linus; but they are found in the Bodleian MS of 
Marcellinus, written about A.D. 600, and they 
belong, therefore, at least to a very early recen- 
sion. The correctness of the information is of 
course quite independent of the authorship of 
Mareellinus, and there is no reason at all for 
doubting it. 

Gennadius, then, commented on all the Epistles. 
But it still remains true that our knowledge of 
his commentaries is practically confined to what 
Cramer’s two Catengw on the Romans have pre- 
served for us; and to Cramer's volume we must 
turn if we are to get to closer quarters with the 
exegesis of Gennadius. The two characteristics 
which we have learnt so far to associate with him 
are Antiochene sympathies and wide reading in 
the literature of exegesis; and the Catena frag- 
ments bear ample testimony to both of them. 

(¢) The commentator’s erudition is apparent. 
The quotation of Aquila’s rendering of Is 8" xara 
rhy Exdoow rod ’AxtNou. . . Autos PbBnua bydy Kai 
ards Opdnots bua Kal Eora els dylacpa xai els AiPov 
Wpocaduuaros kal eis wérpay oxaydddov, in illustration 
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of Ro 9*? (Cramer, 367. 9-21), must be one of the 
latest instances of the use of the unauthorized 
Greek versions of the OT. And the references to 
previous expositors are quite unusually numerous, 
though unfortunately all anonymous; Ko 8 
(Cramer, 152. 2) od ydp, &s rewes Gidnoay...: Ro 8* 
(289. 31) 7d YTTEpNIK@MEN oObrws ardduxé rs: Ro 
9?- 3 (161. 24) abry pev od 4 rijs rpocxreDelans wricress * 
dxpiBns épunvela: xwrtvtec S¢ otdiy cal rhy Sdtacar 
érépos elxety (where there can be no doubt that the 
‘others’ are right and Gennadius wrong). In the 
middle of one long exposition of an earlier commen- 
tator’s view (on Ro gla.) extending from 349. 30, 
érepos 5é rovro obrws épptpevcer, as far as 351. 1, 
Tavra wpds Tovro... dvranxwy, épunvetes Awd Kal 
Tov wporeecay phrewy ror sxordy—occur the words 
G\Ad ydp 8 ria él rov wrapdévros reOatyaxa, Tovro 
cal xpés oe, plrraré wor [lérpe, Bovdopas dceXOciy : and 
this address to ‘dear Peter’ is therefore not 
Gennadius’ own, but is taken over with the rest 
of the passage from his source. , What the source 
was, it would be interesting to know; the turn of 
the phrase suggests perhaps rather a letter than 
a formal commentary. 

(6) In several directions the eee betray 
the Antiovhene temper of Gennadius’ commen- 
taries. He uses, if not so uently as Theodore 
and Theodoret, the title 6 &Secxorns Xpioros (Cramer, 
63. 35; 410. 21; 478. 34). He speaks of the xa 
xardoracts (43. 15), and dwells with special em- 
phasis on {w7, d0avacia, dwd0eca (6.9. 50. 33 ; 56. 29; 
60.2; 117.11; 118. 32; 146.25). Incommenting on 
Ro 8° his Christology expresses itself in language 
which contrasts strongly with the more guarded 
and accurate phraseology of Diodore (Cramer, 
124, 3-11) on the same passage: 123. 13, rdv ydp 
uldy wréuyas rov davrov, cdpxa Thy alrhy jyiy Exorra 
wa0nrhy re xal apaprety éwidexouévnre? GMOTWMA 
yap capkoc Amaptiac Thy évdexouéryy apaprijca 
cdpxa dyoly, ws cal 7> EN GMOIWMATI ANOPWTTOY 
TENGMENOC Gr7i rou T'evdpuevros AvOpwros. Soin the 
treatment of the problems raised in the Pelagian 
controversy : on Ro 5!3 é¢’ @ wdvres fyaprov, rdvres 
is equivalent, he writes (43. 1-11), to of woAnol, 
since, though it is true that all have died, it is not 
true that al] have sinned; infants, for instance, ol 
ore wpdtews obre Staxpirixys wpoapécews Ovres évrés, 
was av ciey brevOuvos TANUpEA UATE 5 

As we should therefore expect, Gennadius shows 
himself to be no allegorizer, and devotes himself to 
the litera] meaning. Special mention may be made 
of his notes on the ‘idioms’ of Scripture: Ro 7} 
(93. 23= 176. 7), on personifications xara 7d rijs Oelas 
00s -ypadijs of abstractions such as Sin or Right- 
eousness: Ro 7'* rerpapévos (100. 13=186. 1), on 
the use of metaphors, according to the ldiwna 
ypagixéy, without the introductory ws: Ro 8? % 
xtlows (139. 8-19), on nifications of inanimate 
creatures: Ro 15° 6 3@ Oeds . . . row Gedy (499. 
18-25), on repetition of the name of the subject (rd 
Gedy instead of adrév) as an ldlwua rijs ypapis. In- 
teresting specimens of an exegesis which is rather 
clear than deep may be found on the following 

assages : Ro 9! (159. 4-162. 16), a summary of the 
vewich position and of St. Paul’s attitude towards 
it: Ro 13! (458. 3-22), how the overflow of new 
life and power in the spiritual charismata of the 
primitive Church created a danger which called 
out the Apostle’s exhortation to civil obedience 
and orderliness: Ro 14!%!7 (482. 12-25), on the 
simplicity and effectiveness of every detail in the 
style of these verses. 

With Isidore and Cyril, Theodoret and Genna- 
dius, we have reached the close of the golden a 
of Greek exegesis. Of the three names that still 
remain for cursory notice, the first two, Theodore 
the Monk and John of Damascus, appear to have 

* So Cramer: Dr. Sanday suggests picses 
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eonfined themselves exclusively to the task of 
compilation from previous commentators, while 
the third, the patriarch Photius, stands at the very 
limit of the Patristic period ; and all three might 
perhaps have found a more appropriate place at 
an earlicr point in this article (p. 485). 

20. Theodore the Monk (commentary on Ro- 
mans ?).— 

In Cramer’s Munich Catena on Ro 77-16 nearly 
forty citations are given under the name of an. 
otherwise unknown exegete, Qeodwpov Movaxoi: 
and mention was made above (p. 510°) of Fritzsche’s 
analysis of these passages, from which it appeared 
that many of them are found elsewhere ascribed 
to Diodore, Theodore, or Theodoret. So large a 

roportion, indeed, recur as Theodore’s (16 out of 
39), that the doubt inevitably rises whether the 
Ocodupov Movaxoté of the Munich catenist may not, 
aiter all, have been a misunderstanding of Oeoddpou 
Mo(Yoveorlas); but, emping at first sight as this 
explanation is, it breaks down when confronted 
with the facts. It doves not account for the 
Diodore p es;* of the fourteen citations from 
Theodore the Monk in that part of the epistle (Ro 
77-9!) which is covered also by the Bodleian Catena, 
four, indeed, reappear in the latter under the 
authorship of Theodore of Mopsuestia, but two, 
and parts of two more, under the authorship of 
Diodore.t And it is inconsistent with the intro- 
ductory phrases under which Theodore the Monk 
ushers in his borrowed matter, for these betray at 
once the compiler’s hand : thus Cramer, 175. 7, rivés 
5é pact (what follows is from Theod. Mops.) : 248. 4 
Erepos 52 dwedpivaro (from the same writer): 328. 25 
and 379. 6, gy res: 417. 25, Egy 5é ris wepi rovrwr Kal 
ofrws. Less stress can be laid on the use of 4%, 4 
raya, # xal ofrws, since nearly all commentators 
from time to time give alternative interpretations ; 
but their relative frequency in Theodore the Monk 
serves to bear out the conclusion that the Munich 
catenist has stumbled somehow upon an unknown 
compiler, the staple of whose material was derived 
from writers of the Antiochene school, and prin- 
cipally, it would seem, from Diodore and Theodore, 
The anonymous form of his quotations, ris, rivés, 
érepos, may be accidental, or it may conceal the 
desire to recommend the subject-matter of the two 
great expositors, who had fallen under the odium 
of Nestorian heresy, in quarters where suspicion 
might be awakened by the express mention of 
their names. There is nothing to show when the 
Monk lived; but the data on the whole point to 
the 6th century. 

21. soon of Damascus (commentary on all the 
Epistles).— 

‘St John Damascene belongs to the time—he 
was born about 685 and died about 760 A.D.—when 
Greek theology, though it had still to produce 
Theodore of Studium, was approaching the close 
of its creative era; and it was his unique work 
to stn un the results of previous thinkers in that 
domain and to combine them in a great con- 
structive system. But theology cannot be divorced 
from New Testament exegesis, and systematic 
theology moved therefore on parallel lines with 
Catena compilations: in the West the author of 
the Summa was the author also of the Catena 
Aurea; and in the case of John of Damascus, side 
by side with the systematic treatise On the Faith 
may be set the commentary on the Pauline epistles 
which will be found in le Quien’s edition of his 


* Theodoret appears to come into the question only through 
the mistake of Craner’s index; the last three passages there 
ascribed to Theodorus Monachus are given in the text as 
Osedapt,rev. 

t Diodure: Cramer, 188. 192105. 4; 199. 19=114. 16; 212. 30 
=1§0. 17; 296. 29=128. 21. Theodore: Cramer, 175. 7=94 6; 
202. 22=116 10; 280. 32=181. 6; 248. 6=135. 30 and 137. 
19. 
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works (Paris, 1712, vol. ii., pp. 1-274) or in Migne’s 
reprint (Patr. Gr. 95, cc. 439-1034). 

he very title of this work, as le Quien printe 
it, shows at once that John aims at nothin 
further than the selection of what is best an 
most authoritative in the exegesis of the past: é« rfs 
xaGbrov épunvelas 'Iwdvvov roi Xpvoocerduov éxdoyal 
év éwtropy éxdeyetoas wapd “Iwdyvov roi Aapacknyod. 
But the sources of the commentary are not, le 
Quien points out, confined in fact exclusively to 
Chrysostom. Although on the longer epistles 
John follows him closely, the case, it is said, is 
ditferent with the shorter ones; attention is called 
to the note on Col 2°, where, in the technical 
language cf the Nestorian controversy, a merely 
‘relative’ (cxerids Or cuvarrixés) indwelling of the 


Word in Christ is expressly rejected: in the com- 
men on the epistles to the Ephesians, Colos- 
sians, Philippians, and Thessalonians, le Quien 


coul | find no trace at all of the use of Chrysostom, 
and according to the same authority the commen- 
taries both of Cyril (to judge by the parallels in 
the Oecumenian Catena) and of Theodoret are 
exploited by John. An obvious objection to le 
Quien’s view as thus stated is that we have seen 
reasoa to conclude (p. 515) that it was on the 
longer epistles only that Cyril wrote;* and a 
further analysis of John’s commen is all the 
more desirable, because it may probably be found 
to have exercised a dominant influence on later 
compilations such as those of Photius and Theo- 
phylact. 
or this purpose, however, a new edition of the 

commen would appear to be essential; le 
Quien his text on an ancient but imperfect 
MS (Paris gr. 702 [= Reg. 2331], foll. 252-434, ssc. 
x.), and warns us in his preface ‘codicem multis 
passim mendis scatere mutilumque esse, ut sensus 
ssepe impervius sit et obscurus.’ But he had 
heard also of a MS at Patmos; and No. 61 (a’) of 
Sakkellion’s new catalogue of the Patmos library 
(Athens, 1890) contains, in fact, the commen 
of John. In its present condition this MS, whic 
is attributed to the beginning of the 10th cent., 
has lost most of the commentary on Romans, and 
Sakkellion was therefore unable to fix the author- 
ship; but the portions of the text which he prints, 
such as the argument for 1 Corinthians and the 
opening words of the commentary on the same 
epistle, are amply sufficient for the identification. 
In the Patmos MS, then, together with a re- 
collation of the Paris MS, material for the revision 
of the text is ready to hand. oS 

It is interesting to note that, according to le 
Quien, the lemmata prefixed to the ex pane ele 
a text of the epistles which is not that used by 
St. Chrysostom—another reason for a new and 
completer edition. ne 

22. Photius of Constantinople (commentaries on 
all the Epistles ?).— ee 

In the person of Photius (A.D. 820-891), states- 
man, ecclesiastic, scholar, exegete, the illustrious 
line of Greek writers on St. Paul that began with 
Origen finds a fitting close; and indeed his many- 
sided qualities and multifarious learning bring 
him, intellectually if not morally, into comparison 
rather with Origen than with any intermediate 
commentator. Considering the position of authority 
which Photius has enjoyed in the Byzantine 
Church, it is a little strange that his exposition of 
the Pauline epistles has neither been discovered 
in any direct MS tradition, nor yet extracted 
from the Catenz and separately collected either 
in the volumes of Migne (Patr. Gr. 101-104) or in 


*If John could be shown to have used Cyril through the 
medium of the Oecumenian Catena, this would constitute a 
further proof of the early date which recent discoveries (sce 
p. 528, below) have vindicated for Oecumenius. 
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the Greek edition of Photius’ works at present in 
process of issue. Yet the material is abundant, 
and could easily be worked, as the following con- 
epectus will show. 

(a) A later recension of the Oecumenian Catena 
(see p. 488°, above) distinguishes itself from the 
original work exactly by a large use of Photius ; 
in Karo and Lietzmann’s specimen (Ro 78-) four 
es are taken from Photius as against twelve 
rom all other writers. The principal MSS known 
to give this recension are: at Milan, Ambros. D 
54] inf., sec. x.; at Rome, Vat. Palat. gr. 204, 
sec. x.; at Venice, Marcianus 33, sec. xi. In 
these MSS the Photius passages are incorporated 
in the text: other methods of grafting the new 
matter on to the Oecumenian stock are ilustrated 
(i.) by Paris coislin 27, ssec. x., where the Photius 
penser are inserted in the margin by the second 

and ; and (ii.) by Oxford Magd. Coll. gr. 7, ssec. 
xi. ineunt. (containing, however, only Romans and 
1 and 2 Corinthians),* which adds at the end of 
each epistle rd Aelrorra, that is to say, a large 
number of quotations from Photius and a small 
number from Gennadius. 

(6) Though these Oecumenian MSS would be the 
principal means of the reconstruction of the com- 
mentaries of Photius, yet for the longer epistles 
considerable assistance would be given by other 
Catene. The Catena of Vat. gr. 762, so far as we 
can restore it from Cramer’s texts, should contain 
something from Photius on Romans, and a good 
deal on 1 Corinthians, Cramer’s Munich Catena 
on Ro 7’-16 has about 25 quotations from him. 
Karo and Lietzmann’s Vienna Catena (g on p. 489, 
above) cites him ‘szpius,’ but apparently from an 
earlier Catena rather than direct from the text of 
his commentary, and perhaps only through the 
Photian recension of Oecumenius. 

Since Photius’ literary activity falls in the 
second half of the 9th cent., and five out of the 
Catena MSS just enumerated belong to the 10th 
or 11th cent., there is a fair presumption that his 
text could be restored from them with tolerable 
correctness ; and the attempt would be worth the 
making. But it is not possible to say, without 
further analysis of the quotations from him than 
has yet been undertaken, whether the result 
would contribute—in the measure in which an 
edition of John of Damascus, for instance, ought 
to contribute—to our knowledge of that exegetical 
tradition of the earlier centuries which it is the 
ar of this article to illustrate. 

ADDENDUM (to Af 489°, above). Clement of 
Alexandria (notes on all the Epistles ?).— 

The series of commentators on the Pauline 
epistles should have included the name of Clement; 
for the express evidence of Photius makes certain, 
what is indeed already a ee by Eusebius, that 
the lost ‘frervrdces or Outlines included notes on 
the E es.¢ Eusebius tells us (HE vi. 14, § 1) 
that ‘in the Hypotyposes Clement gave concise 
accounts (émirerunyuévas werolyra: Sinyices) of the 
whole of canonical Scripture, including such doubt- 
ful books as Jude and the other Catholic epistles 
and Barnabas and the so-called Apocalypse of 
Peter’; and he adds some few details about 
Clement’s treatment of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and of the Gos Photius testifies more clearly 
(cod. 109) to the exegetical side of the work: of 
the three writings of Clement, presbyter of Alex- 
andria, Hypotyposes, Stromateus (sic), and Peda- 
gogus, the Hypotyposes ‘contain discussions on 

* The second half of the en College MS is in the Cam- 
ences University Library, Ff i. 80; and the arrangement of it 
t On this subject the indispensable monograph is Th. Zahn’s 

on sur Geschichie des NTlichen Kanone und der 


eltkirchi Literatur, iii. : ‘Sapplementum Clementinum,’ 
pp. 64-108, 180-156 aoe 
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selected verses (d:adauSdvover rep pyray rudr) up 
and down both Testaments, in the form ef a 
summary exposition and interpretation’ (d» xal 
Keparawwdds ws d7n0er eEtynoly re cal épunvelay wra- 
etra:). Photius proceeds to criticise the theology 
of the Hypotyposes from the standpoint of Byzan- 
tine orthodoxy, and concludes thus: ‘ All these 
things he attempts to establish from phrases found 
here and there in PAN Anata and there are count- 
less other follies and blasphemies committed either 
by Clement himself or by some one who has usurped 
his name. This blasphemous nonsense occupies 
eight volumes: the author continually repeats 
himself, and distorts his texte (wapdyes ra pyrd) 
promieenoes y and indiscriminately like a lunatic. 

peaking roughly, the general scheme of the work 
consists of explanations (4 8@ dros exords woavel 
épunvetat rvyxdvover) of Genesis, Exodus, the Psalms, 
the epistles of Saint Paul, the Catholic epistles, 
and Ecclesiastes.’ * 

Though both Eusebius and Photius have some- 
thing to say about the Hypotyposes, neither of them 
has preserved much of ite actual words: it is toa 
Western scholar that we owe the only considerable 
portion which survives. We have already seen (in 
connexion with Cyril of Alexandria, p. 515*) that 
Cassiodorus named Clement—no doubt with refer- 
ence to the Hyputypuses —at the head of those 
Greek commentators who had explained the whole 
of both Testaments: and when he comes to deal 
with the Catholic epistles (Znst. Div. Litt. 8) he 
tells us that Clement ‘quedam Attico sermone 
declaravit’ about 1 Peter, 1 and 2 John, and James; 
that in expounding them he said many things that 
were acute, but a few that were over-hasty ; and 
that therefore he himself had arranged for the 
commentary to be rendered into Latin in such 
a way that Clement’s teaching, strained free of 
some small causes of offence, might be fearlessly 
absorbed. About the identity of this translation 
with the extant Adumbrationes Clementis Alex- 
andrini tn epistolas canonicas—although the four 
epistles actually expounded there are 1 Peter, 
l and 2 John, and (not Janes but) Jude—there can 
be as little real doubt as about the intended 
equivalence of Adumbrationes to ‘Trorvméceis. 

Zahn’s text of these Adumbrationes covers only 
fourteen pages in all; and though it must be borne 
in mind that Cassiodorus ordered the omission of 
certain passages of the original, it would seem that 
Photius was abundantly justified in speaking of 
the exegesis as ‘summary’ and ‘select’ (xepada- 
wdds, pyrd ra). A sper dire oat Pl ee ranged over 
the whole Bible in eight ‘ books’ must needs have 
been of the nature of an epitome. In fact it be- 
comes clear that, side by side with the tradition of 
lengthy and detailed exposition, which had its 
rise among the Gnostics (Basilides, as we know, 
devoted twenty-four books of Ezxegetica to ‘the 
Gospel’) and was taken up and developed in the 
commentaries of Origen, another and very different 
method, modelled ibly on Papias’ ‘ Exposition 
of the Sayings of the Lord,’ can claim an equal or 
almost equal antiquity. Origen himself was no 
stranger to the system of interpretation by ‘scholia’ 
or notes: see above, in connexion with the Roman, 
Corinthian, and Galatian epistles, pp. 492, 493. 
Among early commentaries on the canonical Gos- 

ls, that of Victorinus on St. Matthew is described 

y Cassiodorus in the phrase ‘de quo [se Matthzo) 
et Victorinus . . . nonnulla disseruit’ (Jnst. Die. 
Litt. 7): nor does the work of Hippolytus on the 
same Gospel appear to have contained anything 
like a continuous exposition.t 


: Not moles : see Zahn, p. eye . 
See a r by the present writer, ‘An Exegetical Fragmea@ 
ik Century in JTRS v. 218-241 (especially pp. 225- 
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Twelve comments on in the Pauline 
epistles sre riplesie Ae from the Hypotyposes 
pp. 66-77; Preuschen in Harnack, 


(Zahn, ?. cit. 

Altchr. Litteratur 308-805): eleven of these occur 
in the Catena of Oecumenius, and one in the 
Pratum Spirituale of John Moschus (died A.D. 620). 
The formula of quotation in the latter case is 
KAhuys 6 Lrpwpareds dy re wéurry roy ror “Tro- 
Turw@cewy. .. Td drogroNKdy bardr erryobpevos 7d Ad yor 
eyyapict® «.7.A. (1 Co 1), The references in 
Oecumenius are not merely marginal ascriptions 
of authorship, such as are given to other authors 
in this Catena, but are part of the text itself, and 
in every case but one are appended and not 
prefixed ‘o the ee. ee : i éy 
rerdpr once ¢ wduary, é€» é8déuy [once 
éy reerer dee: It is natural ia conclude 
from this that Oecumenius drew direct from 
Clement himself rather than through the agency 
of a Catena. 

Five different epistles are represented in Ocecu- 
menius’ quotations: 1 Corinthians (11° &2 rods 
deyyédovs), 2 Corinthians (51° 647-13), Galatians (5*), 
1 Timothy (2° xapots l3los, 35° GpOn dyyédos, 5° ray 
lla cal pddrora olxelev, 5 ef dyiwy rédas Emye, 57 
xwpls wpoxplzares, 6 rol papruphoaryros éxl Ilorrlov 
Il:Adrov), and 2 Timothy 2 da wodAGy papripwr). 
The comments on bot rinthian epistles are 

uoted from the 4th book ; that on Galatians from 
the 5th book ; those on 1 and 2 Timothy from the 7th 
book. Zahn points out (pp. 150, 156) that Clement, 
like the Muratorian Canon, appears to have drawn 
@ marked line between the epistles to Churches, 
which he expounded in the 4th and 5th books of 
the Z: poses, and the personal epistles, which 
are dealt with in the 7th, the Pauline series being 
interrupted in the intermediate book by notes on 
the Acts and perhaps also on the Gospels. 

To these twelve es from Oecumenius and 
Moschus it is possible that several more should 
be rdded from other Catene. Neither Zahn nor 
Preuschen seems to mention the fact that Cramer’s 
Munich Catena on Romans contains three cita- 
tions (on Ro 8* 107-3 10°), and his Catena on 
1 Corinthians two citations (on 1 Co 1™ 1%), under 
the heading KAzperros; while the Catena of Vat. 
gr. 692, so Dr. Mercati informs the aie writer, 
contains at least five. It is probable that some of 
these came from the Hypotyposes. 

As the example of the Latin Adumbrationes 
would lead us to expect, these comments of Cle- 
ment on St. Paul are brief—for the most part very 
brief. The exegesis is of course predominantly 
allegorical. The dyyedu of 1 Co 11" are ‘righteous 
and virtuous men’: according to one interpreta- 
tion (not, however, finally accepted) of Gal 5*, 
Christians are the odpt Xpicroi, and the whole 
verse means ‘there is no law against such as have 
crucified the flesh of Christ,’ i.e. their own body : 
in 2 Ti 2? the woddol udprupes are the Law and the 
Prophets, cited regularly by the A e as ‘wit- 
nesses’ to the contents of his preaching. But the 
Hypotyposes also—in this in resembling the 
work of Papias—adduce traditions of Apostolic 
history in explanation of the sacred text: such 
matter was hardly to the purpose of catenistse, but 
Eusebius has preserved a few bearing on other NT 
books, and the solitary guctetcn in John Moschus 
is of this character. Clement, he tells us, in ex- 
pounding 1 Co 1%, ‘relates that Christ is said to 

ve baptized Peter only, Peter to have baptized 
Andrew, Andrew to have baptized John and James, 
and they the rest.’ 


* The comment on 1 Co 11!¢ is in the printed text of Oecu- 
ven as is “ery but points out that the Bod- 

- £. 7, cited on p. 465 of Cramer’s Catena on 
thian epistles, reads ie verapry, and this is doubtless 
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iv. SUMMARY OF UNPUBLISHED OR INADE- 
QUATELY PUBLISHED MS MATERIAL.—The aim 
of the present section is to point out the lines 
along which it is likely that the labours of the 
next generation of scholars could be most profit- 
ably directed, with a view to our further know- 
ledge of the Patristic writings enumerated in 
this article. The material groups itself naturally 
under four headings: A. Anonymous Catene ; 
B. Catene of known authorship; c. Original 
commentators as preserved in the Catenz; D. 
Commentators whose text is preserved independ- 
ently of Catenz. Thus three of the four headings 
of the section are concerned, directly or indirectly, 
with Catene ; and that fact is enough of itself 
foreshadow the predominant part which will belong 
in the immediate future to this branch of research. 
To a large extent the following paragraphs will 
do no more than focus the results of preceding 
sections, and bring into one comprehensive scheme 
the isolated points that have already been indi- 
cated at various stages of the inquiry: but fuller 
details will be given here than was ible above 
about the more important Catena MSS; and, ina 
few cases where for one reason or another there 
had been no previous opportunity for introducing 
it, the matter is entirely new (see A 4 and 5, 
p. 522°, and B 1, p. 5238). 

A. Anonymous Catene.— 

1. The most ancient of the Pauline Catene, to 
judge by the limitation of its sources, is the Paris 

S, coislin 204, ssc. x. (311 folios), from which 
Cramer published his Catena on the eleven epistles, 
Galatians-Hebrews (Karo and Lietzmann’s No. 
iv.) The Fathers regularly cited are Origen 
(on the Ephesians), Eusebius of Emesa (on the 
Galatians), and, throughout, John Chrysostom, 
Severian, and Theodore of Mopsuestia: while 
Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, and Cyril are quoted 
once each on the Colossians. Putting aside the 
Epistle to the Hebrews—the Catena on which may 
perhaps have had a separate origin and history 
there 1s nothing later than the first half of the 5t 
century, and, if we except the one passage from 
Cyril, nothing later than the first years of that 
cent Cramer employed a ‘scriba Parisiensis’ 
to copy out the MS for him, and expresses in his 
preface the fear that the copyist ‘non semper 
codicis lectionem vere repreesentaverit.’ How well 
justified his fears were, the re-collation of the 
Origen comments on Ephesians for Mr. Gregg’s 
edition in JTAS iii. (1902) abundantly demon- 
strated. The Theodore, too, was re ted for 
Dr. Swete’s edition ; but for the remaining Fathers, 
and especially for Severian, Cramer’s edition is 
still our only authority, and for critical purposes 
it is quite valueless. See, for previous references 
to this Catena, pp. 487° (Cramer); 488° (Karo- 
Lietzmann) ; 493, 494*, 495°, 496" (Origen) ; 498> 
(Eusebius of Emesa); 499° (Basil and Greg. Naz. 
on Col 1); 507° (Severian) ; 510*", 511* (Theodore 
of Mopsuestia); 515° (Cyril); 518* (absence of 
Theodoret and Gennadius). 

2. Next perhaps in antiquity of origin, and 
not inferior in the importance of its contents, 
comes the Vatican Catena, gr. 762, sec. x., an 
enormous MS of 411 folios ; the Catena for Romans 
commencing on fol. la, that for 1 Corinthians on 
fol. 218a, and for 2 Corinthians on fol. 340a.* The 
handwriting is very tine: the blank spaces left, 
e.g., on foll. 343, 350, show that the exemplar of 
that part at any rate of the MS could no lonver be 
deci hared: and was probably, therefore, already an 
old MS when it was being copied in the 10th century. 


* For many new details about the Vatican Catena, and for an 
important reference in the case of Oecumenius, the writer is 
indebted to the unwearied kindness of his friend Dr. Mercati, of 
the Vatican Library. 
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{In Karo-Lietzmann it is No. i.; their list of the 
authors cited is divided, according to their custom, 
into two classes: the first (at least 10 citations 
apiece) includes Apollinaris, Cyril, Didymus, Dio- 
dore, Gennadius, John baat key alot Oecumenius, 
Origen, Photius, Severus of Antioch,* Severian, 
Theodore, Theodoret; the second consists of 
Acacius of Caesarea (4 times on Romans), Basil 
(3 times on Romans), Clement (twice on 1 Corin- 
thians), Dionysius the Areopagite (once on 1 Co- 
rinthians), Gregory N (once each on Romans 
and 1 Corinthians), Isidore (5 times), Methodius 
(once on 1 Corinthians), Theodulus chorepiscopus 
(once on Romans). This account is, however, not 
quite exhaustive, and omits, for instance, a scholion 
on fol. 4035, written in smaller characters but by 
the original scribe, under the heading ’Adcidvdpou 
émisxéwov Nixaias. Alexander of Nica lived in 
the first half of the 10th cent., and may conceiv- 
ably have been the editor of the Catena in its 
prevent form. Both Oecumenius and Photius are 
aid under contribution: the passages taken from 
the latter are considerable both in number and 
length. Where both of them are cited together, 
Oecumenius always comes first. 

Of the two late MSS of parts of this Catena 
which alone were at Cramer's disposal—Paris gr. 
227 and Bodl. Auct. E. ii. 20 (= Miscell. gr. 48)— 
the latter, on the ground of its rather curious 
history, may claim a few words here. 

MS Bodl. Auct. E. ii. 20, containing in a 16th 
century hand a Catena on Ro 1)-9!, was presented 
to the Library in 1659 by S. Cromleholme, master 
of St. Paul’s School in London; at an earlier date, 
in 1601, it had been given to Dr. G. Ryves, warden 
of New College, by John Lloyd (Johannes Luidus), 
rector of Writtle in Essex. Lloyd’s inscription on 
the fly-leaf is headed ‘Ex manubiis Gaditanis,’ 
indicating that the MS was part of the spoils of the 
Earl of x’s Spanish expedition in 1596; but 
whether it was taken in the sack of Cadiz iteelf, or 
formed part of the library of bishop Osorio of 
Algarve, which is known to have fallen into 
Essex’s hands on the homeward journey,t cannot 
be said for certain. At the end of the text on the 
last leaf is the word Aelre ; and on the following 

-leaf, in different ink but perhap< in the 
same handwriting as the body of the MS, are 
epitaphs by John Lascaris (see above, p. 485") on 
himself and on his wife Catherine. These two 
epitaphs were actually inscribed on Lascaris’ tomb 
in the church of S. Agata dei Goti at Rome; 
and since, in the MS, they are separated by a 
floriated cross, such as one might expect on a 
tombstone, it looks as if they had been actually 
copied sm sttu. If 80, the presumption is strong 
that the MS itself was written in Rome, and that 
Vat. gr. 762 was ite direct exemplar. 

See above, for these MSS, pp. 487 (Cramer and 
Mai); 488° (Karo-Lietzmann) ; 492, 493* (Origen) ; 
499° (Didymus) ; 501° (Diodore) ; 510 (Theodore of 
Mopsuestia) ; 514*> (Isidore); 515* (Cyril); 517° 
(Gennadius) ; 520* (Photius) ; 521* (Clement). 

3. More importance than the brief account in 
Karo-Lietzmann (No. iii., op. cit. p. 601) would 
suggest seems to attach to the Catena on tle 
Corinthian, Galatian, and Ephesian epistles con- 
tained in Vat. Es 692, foll. 1-93. These scholars 
attribute the MS to the 12th cent., and name 
Cyril, John Chrysostom, Oecumenius, Origen, 
Severus, Theodoret, Theodore, and (on 2 Corin- 
thians) ‘ As,’ as the writers more frequently cited ; 


* If this is correct, and not a confusion with Severian, 
the last note on p. 607% above should be modified. But, in the 
case of the Catena next to be mentioned, Karo and Lietzmann 
have wrongly expanded %:v into Severus instead of Severian. 

t Of the many books which came by gift from Essex to the 
Bodleian in a.p. 1600 a considerable number were printed in 
Bpain and Portugal. 
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Clement, Gennadius, Isidore, and Gregory Nyasen 
as cited respectively three times, twice, twice, and 
once. But the date should be moved back to 
sec. X.-xi.; the names of Nicolas, Methodius, 
Basil, Eusebius, Photius should be added to the 
list of Fathers cited ; from Clement of Alexandria 
not three only, but at least tive quotations are 
made ; Di(dymus) is very common on 2 Corinthians ; 
Severian is once named in full (fol. 59a), and the 
substitution of this Father’s name for Karo and 
Lietzmann’s Sev(erus), pro on p. 489* above, 
is thus amply justified. many occasions the 
catenist compares expressly the views of differen‘ 
authors—e.g. Clement, Eusebius of Caesarea, Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, Chrysostom, Severian, Theodoret, 

yril—and sometimes adds to his authors’ names 
precise references to their books. On comparing 
this Cutena with the last, Vat. gr. 762, for the 
Corinthian epistles, it results that the quotations 
common to both are briefer in 692 than in 762: 
and this is what the relative bulk of the two MSS 
would lead us to expect. 

See above, pp. 489 (Karo-Lietzmann) ; 507” (Se- 
verian) ; 521* (Clement) ; too little was known of 
this Catena for full use to be made of it in the 
foregoing pages. 

4. The most important addition that has to be 
made to Karo-Lietzmann’s list of Pauline Catenz is 
a MS that has once been mentioned above (p. 515°), 
in connexion with Pusey’s edition of Cyril of Alex- 
andria — Athos Pantocrator cod. 28. According 
to the catalogue of Sp. Lambros (i. 95), the MS 
is of the 9th cent., and contains the (Acts and) 
Pauline epistles, the names most frequently cited 
being ladore of Pelusium, John Chrysostom, Se- 
verian, Diodore of Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsueatia, 
and Apollinaris. Photographs of eleven pages of 
this MS, covering 1 Co 7*-11", were taken by 
Prof. Kirsopp Lake, and are now in the Bodleian 
(MS gr. th. 3 8): the principal authors in these 

are Chrysostom, Severian, Cyril, and Theo- 
‘lore of Mopsuestia. The absence of Theodoret is 
noticeable ; and as all the eight writers known to 
be used in the Catena are earlier than Theodoret, 
it is possible that its origin goes back to the period 
anterior to the publication of his commentary. If 
that is so, it ranks with our earliest Catenz ; but 
a serious drawback to its value is that the evidence 
of its il texts (see above, note on p. 515>) seems 
to suggest that the catenist may have not only 
abbreviated but otherwise re-cast the passages he 
extracted from his sources. 

5. Patmos sty’ (= No. 263, p. 127 of Sakkellion's 
catalogue), ac. x., is described as containing, on 
foll. 1-119, not a continuous commentary, but a 
series of notes on the Acts and some of the Catho- 
lic and Pauline epistles (2 Cor., Eph., Phil., Col., 
1 and 2 Thess., 1 and 2 Tim., Titus), with an un- 
usually extensive range of authorities : Athanasius, 
Ambrose, Anastasius of Antioch, Apollinaris, Ar- 
chelaus the bishop, Basil, Csesarius, Cyril of Alex- 
andria and of Jerusalem, Eusebius, Gennadius, 
Gregory Nazianzen and Nyssen, Hyp(atius 2), 
Irenseus, [Isidore] the Pelusiote, John Chrysostom, 
John [Damascene], Joseplius, Leontius the Monk, 
Maximus the Monk, Methodius of Patara, Origen, 
Severian, Theodore, Theodoret. From the speci- 
mens given in the catalogue it would seem thet 
the quotations are, for the most part, so brief as to 
promise little in the way of profitable result. 

Of other anonymous Catene, the editing of 
Cramer’s Munich Catena on Romans appears to be 
a much better piece of work than that of his Paris 
Catena on the shorter epistles: to Karo-Lietzmann's 
account of their No. vii. Catena, from Vienna, the 
present writer has nothing to add : of their No. viii. 
something will be said below, at the end of the 
account of Oecumenius, p. 524°. 
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B. Catens of known authorship. — 

1. Those who have followed down to this point 
the ment of the present article will have 
gathered that the origin of the Catene in general 
is to be looked for in a more remote age than it 
has been customary to ascribe to them. In par. 
ticular, the Catena of Oecuinenius (see Pp. 485, 
486*, 488>) is to be placed not, as hitherto, after the 
time of Photius, but before it. Recent investiga- 
tions tend still further to accelerate this backward 
movement, and make it probable that the true 
dute of Oecumenius is about 600 A.D. 

In a 12th cent. MS at Messina, cod. 8S. Salva- 
toris 99, a complete commentary on the oa 
lypse under the name of Oecumenius has been 
lately found by a German scholar, Fr. Diekamp of 
Miinster (see a paper by him in Sttzungsberichte 
der k. preuss. Akademie der Wissenschuften, Ber- 
lin, 1901, pp. 1046-1056) ; and the internal evidence 
of the commentary is sufficient to establish roughly 
both the date and the theological standpoint of 
the writer. The comment on 1! éy rdxe states 
that ‘a period of more than 500 years had elapsed ’ 
since the date of St. John’s vision. The Christ- 
vlogy is Cyrilline or even Severianist rather than 
Chalcedonian: @ mwpécwroy cal piay bwécracw xal 
play évépyecay is the nearest approach to a formu- 
lated doctrine of the Incarnation. The writer was 
therefore, if not actually a Monophysite, at any 
rate one of those who still sought for a common 
ground with Monophysitism. 

Diekamp somewhat hastily concludes that his 
discovery is fatal to the genuineness of the Oecu- 
menian Catena on St. Paul, in which he would 
see only the work of a later compiler excerpting 
Oecamenius in precisely the same way as he ex- 
cerpted other ancient authorities. But neither of 
his reasons will stand examination. 

a. ‘ Photius is used in the Oecumenian Catena ; 
but Photius lived in the 9th cent., and the real 
Oecumenius cannot therefore have quoted him.’ 
But it has been shown above (p. 488°), following 
Karo-Lietzmann, that it is not the original Oecu- 
menius, but a later recension only, which makes 
use of opiate = i — a 

8. ‘Oecumenius’ work on the Apocalypse is a 
commentary, not a Catena; but the so-called 
Oecumenius on St. Paul is a Catena, not a com- 
mentary.’ The argument is specious rather than 
sound. For, in the first place, Oecumenius on St. 
Paul is not quite a Catena on the ordinary model : 
see p. 485 ahve. In the second place, Diekamp 
sufficiently answers himself when he shows that 
Oecumenius is the earliest of the Greek commen- 
tators on the Apocalypse: if there were no com- 
mentators before him, it is ditticult to see how he 
could have compiled a Catena. Of the two other 
ancient Greek commentators known to us, Arethas 
of Cappadocian Ceresarea wrote about A.D. 900, 
Andrew considerably earlier. That Arethas is 
found by Diekamp to make use of both Oecumenius 
and Andrew, is only what we should expect of a 
scholar as profoundly versed as Arethas in Patris- 
tic learning (cf. P. 492*, above); but Diekamp also 
makes it clear, first that Andrew and Oecumenius 
are not independent of one another, and secondly 
that it was Andrew who used Oecumenius, and 
not vice versé. In his comments on 4° 6! 95 
Andrew introduces the explanations of reves or 7s 
Tay xpd judy; and in every case the explanation 
so introduced is found in Oecumenius. Especially 
cogent is the case of pijvas wrévre in 9, because 
there Oecumenius, after balancing the ‘ apocata- 
stasis’ doctrine of the Origenist Evagrius with the 
more rigid eschatology of other writers, compro- 
mises on a doctrine of punishment which should 
be eternal indeed in duration, but after the ‘ five 
months’ modified in intensity (dpepévws). When, 


then, we lind Andrew quoting with the formula 
rivés Epnoay the very conclusion at which QOecu- 
menius had painfully arrived by way of compro- 
mise, it would be unreasonable to doubt that Oecu- 
menius is the source on which Andrew draws. 

But if Oecumenius on the Apocalypse quotes no 
predecessors for the simple reason that he had no 
predecessors to quote, he does as a matter of fact 
approach the method of Oecumenius on St. Paul 
by not infrequent references to the Fathers gener- 
ally. Cyril is quoted four times; Gregory Nazi- 
anzen and Eusebius, twice each ; Aquila, Josephus, 
Clement (the Stromateis), Gregory Nyssen, and 
Evagrius, once each. The commentator on the 
Apocalypse and the commentator on St. Paul are 
equally versed in Patristic literature, and employ 
it suey in the measure appropriate td the two 
works. It may be added that, while the former 
is, a8 has been seen, rather Cyrilline than Chal- 
cedonian in the expression of his Christology, 
the latter too appears to have worked on anti- 
Nestorian lines ;x for the Catena on St. Paul never 
once cites Theodore of Mopsuestia, and, consider- 
ing the number of names adduced in it, this 
onission can hardly be accidental. On internal 
evidence, therefore, there is no reason at all to 
question their identity 

The external evidence to the commentary of 
Oecumenius on the Apocalypse is confined to a 
single quotation in a Syriac Catena Patrum of the 
7th cent. (Brit. Mus. Add. 17214 = Wright cod. 
decelv., fol. 726). In this MS, which is a collec- 
tion of explanations of Bible passages, the prin- 
cipal authority employed is Severus of Antioch, 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia is cited as ‘ Theodore 
the heretic’: its Monophysite leanings are there- 
fore clear, and we are not surprised to find that 
Oecumenius, in the plirase with which the quota- 
tion from him is introduced, is brought into close 
connexion with Severus: ‘Of Oecumenius, a dili- 

ent man, and one who is very orthodox, as the 
etters of the patriarch Mar Severus which are 
written to him show: From the sixth book of 
those composed by him about the Revelation 
of John the Evangelist.’ If the Syriac writer is 
correct, Oecumenius the commentator on the 
Apocalypse was a favoured correspondent of the 
great Monophysite, and must therefore have been 
of mature age before the death of Severus, circa 
A.D. 540: so that the internal evidence of the com- 
mentary, both as to date and as to the theological. 
affinities of its author, would be carried somewhat 
further by the Syriac catenist. But among all the 
extant correspondence of Severus the only person 
bearing the name of Oecumenius is a Count to 
whom Severus addressed two dogmatic letters 
before A.D. 512: and it is probable, therefore, that 
the Syriac writer has blundered in identifying 
the commentator with the correspondent, for the 
interval of ‘more than 500 years’ since the vision 
of the Apocalypse is inconsistent with anything 
earlier than the second half of the 6th century. 
At the same time, the fact that the mistake could 
be made suggests that the commentary was not 
quite a new thing when the Syriac MS was 
written. We shall hardly err in placing the com- 
mentary on the Apocalypse about 600, and the 
Catena on St. Paul within the limits 560-640. 

Of the original non-Photian form of the Oecu- 
menian Catena on St. Paul the following MSS in 
Karo-Lietzmann’s list (op. cit. p. 605) are attri- 
buted to the 1Uth century : 

i. Paris coislin 95, foll. 348. 
ii. Vatic. gr. 766, foll. 249. 
iii. Oxford Bodl. Roe 16, foll. 255. 
iv. Venice Marcianus 546, foll. 59-205 (but 
foll. 134-173, Gal 34-1 Ti.4”, are a later 
insertion). 
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v. Milan Ambros. C 295 inf., foll. 190. 
vi. Florence Laurent. plut. x. 6, foll. 286. 
vii. Paris gr. 224, foll. 1-222 (contains also the 
Apocalypse). 
viii. Paris coislin 224, foll. 151-328 (contains 
also Acts, Cath. Epp., Apoc.). 
ix. Vatic. F 1430, foll. 267. 
x. Vatic. Palat. gr. 10, foll. 268. | 
xi. Athens 100, foll. 377 (1 Co 15%-He 11*). 

Of these eleven MSS the first five are, so far 
as can be gathered, homogeneous in the matter 
which they contain. No data are given about the 
last two; the remaining four, Nos. vi.-ix. (save 
that No. viii. perhaps contains only excerpts), 
while agreeing with the first five for all the 
anonymous citations in Oecumenius, differ from 
them with regard to the (in number much fewer) 
named citations, which they either transpose or, 
more rarely, omit. Both classes of MSS give the 
anonymous citations in one and the same con- 
tinuous series marked by Greek numerals; and 
the choice appears to lie between the hypothesis 
that the named citations, though they entered 
into the Catena long before the Photian matter, 
are yet no part of the original Oecumenius, and 
the more probable hypothesis that in the original 
form of the Catena the named citations were 
separated in some way from the continuous series 
of the anonymous citations,—perhaps by being 
written in the margin,—and so were exposed, in 
the course of the propagation of the text, to 
special danger of either transposition or omission. 

Another Catena, Vatic. gr. 1270, which is treated 
as an independent Catena in Karo-Lietzmann’s 
scheme (op. cit. No. viii. p. 610), should perhaps, 
as was suggested on p. 489", above, be treated as 
belonging to the Oecumenian group. This MS, 
which was written in southern Italy about A.D. 
1100, contains the Acts and Catholic epistles, and 
on foll. 79-164 a Catena on Romans and 1 Corin- 
thians. From Karo-Lietzmann it would not be 

ssible to deduce more than that the names of 

hrysostom, Severian, and Theodoret were found 
in it; but Acacius, Cyril, Gennadius, and Oecu- 
menius also occur, and once at least Basil é« rof 
wpos Lwhdwokw émcorohfs (sic). It is significant that 
a similar reference to this last appears in Oecu- 
menius; see above, p. 499*. 

2. On the need for a new edition of the com- 
mentary on the Pauline epistles by John of 
Damascus, and on some of the MS material for it, 
ea already been said on p. 519°. 

3. . Vatic. gr. 1650, A.D. 1037, is a commen- 
tary on the Pauline epistles written by Nicolas, 
archbishop of Reggio in Calabria. Ehrhard (in 
Krumbacher’s Geschichte der byzantinische Lit- 
teratur?, p. 133), who mentions the MS, gives no 
details of its contents, so that it is impossible to 
say whether it contains ancient elements. 

C. Original authorities as preserved in the 
Catene.— 

It is obvious that not much can be done under 
this head until the Catens themselves are made 
accessible in trustworthy texte; and how far that 
is from being the case at the present date it has 
been the business of the orecedin paragraphs to 
demonstrate. But, as soon as this preliminary 
work has sufficiently advanced, it would be the 
turn of definitive collected editions of the more 
important writers. Since the Catene are mainly 
on the longer epistles (see especially p. 518* above), 
the results to be anticipated from this line of 
research will be, in the case of the majority of 
writers, most marked on the Roman, or on the 
Roman and Corinthian, epistles. 

Origen.—The work has already been done tenta- 
tively for the Ephesians (pp. 495-495, above); but 
it still remains to be done for the Romans, and for 
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the First at any rate of the Corinthian epistles (pp. 
492, 493°). 

Didymus: p. 499.—It does not seem likely that 
much can be restored for any other epistle than 
2 Corinthians; but Mai’s text (from Vat. gr. 762) 
will need re-editing, and the Didymus material of 
Vat. gr. 692 (see pp. 489*, 522) will need to be 
tested, though it may turn out to be not independ- 
ent of the other MS. 

Diodore: p. 501.—The evidence here rests 
wholly on Vat. 762, and a separate edition might 
probably wait for Harnack’s promised undertak- 
ing of a ‘Corpus operum Diodori’ (see his ‘ Diodor 
von Tarsus,’ Jexte und Untersuchungen, N. F. vi. 4, 
1901, p. 68). 

Severtan: p. 507.—Severian is perhaps the 
author for whom most is to be expected from a 
careful cross-examination of the Catenz: on the 
Romans (unless Oecumenius should here come to 
the rescue) less has been preserved from him than 
from several other writers; but for 1 Corinthians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, Philemon, and 
probably for the other shorter epistles as well, a 
rich harvest should be yielded. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia.—For the shorter epistles 
the work has been done by Dr. Swete (p. 5115): 
for the longer epistles the texts of Mai and 
Cramer (p. 510°) would need revision, and for 
Theodore, as for Didymus, the Catena of Vat. 692 
may or may not add new matter. 

‘yril: p. 515.—The only source from which any 
additions to Pusey’s collection could be hoped for 
would be a re-edited Oecumenius. 

Gennadius: p. 518*.—Oecumenius and the various 
Catenz on Romans ought between them to add 
something, though perhaps it may not be much, to 
the fragments put together by Migne. 

hotius: p. 520*.—Here again a separate edition, 
for which the Photian recension of Oecumenius 
would supply the main material, is an imperative 
and probably a not really difficult task. 

D. Authors preserved independently of Catene.— 

In this department, as was to be expected, more 
work has already been done; but something still 
remains todo. The commentaries of Chrysostom 
(p. 506>) and Theodoret (p. 516°), and the Latin 
version of Theodore (p. 511°), have been adequately 
edited by English scholars: Rufinus’ version of 
Origen on the Romans is to be expected in the 
Berlin series of the Ante-Nicene Fathers: with 
regard to the letters of Isidore of Pelusium, the 
need for a new and better edition, and the material 
which would make such an edition feasible, were 
pointed out with sufficient emphasis on Pp. 513. 
And besides the many Fathers who expounded the 
Epistles there were some also who edited them. 
It will be seen in the course of the next (and 
concluding) section that patient investigation may 
hope ultimately to restore, with approximate cor- 
rectness, the text and apparatus of these early 
editions of St. Paul. 


v. PATRISTIC EDITORS OF THE PAULINE 
EPISTLES.—Evagrius and Euthalius.—The name 
Euthalius conjures up more questions than with 
the information at our disposal it is possible to 
answer. Of late a revolution in Euthalian criti- 
cism has been made every few years; and though 
material is accumulating rapidly, the time has not 
yet come for the last word to be said. But no 
estimate of Patristic labours on St. Paul would be 
adequate which did not try to give some account 
of the earliest attempts to produce what would 
now be called an edition, with Introduction and 
Prolegomena, of the sacred text. 

(cz) ‘Euthalian matter’ is a convenient term, of 
which use has already been made (p. 485') in this 
article, denoting a whole literature of documenta 
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‘ prologues, argumenta, programmata, lists of OT 
citations, lists of chapters, colophons, and scraps 
of all kinds,’ found in part or in in many 
Greek MSS of the Acts and Epistles, and first 
blished with any approach to completeness by 
EA. Zacagni, Collectanea monumentorum veterum 
ecclesia Graces ac Latine que hactenus in Vats- 
cana bibliotheca delituerunt (Rome, 1698), pp. liv- 
Ixxvii, 401-708. It falls into two parts—an edition 
of the Pauline epistles, and a subsequent edition 
of the Acts and Catholic epistles with which we 
are here concerned only in so far as it may throw 
light on its author’s previous work on St. Paul. 
To each of the two editions is prefixed a prologue ; 
and these prologues in some MSS are anonynious, 
and in others bear the name of Ev@aXlov d:axdvou or 
Ed@aXiou értaxéxov ZovAcns. According to Zacagni, 
the proper title of the Pauline prologue is ‘ Eutha- 
lius the deacon,’ and of the other prologue ‘ Eutha- 
lius bishop of Sulca,’ the author having been raised 
to the episcopate in the interval between the com- 
ition of his two works. Zacagni printed the 
llest collection of texts accessible to him; and 
though he was not prepared to claim the author- 
ehip of Euthalius for his documents, he cer- 
tainly attributed the great mass of them to him. 
On the strength of a note of time attached in 
some MSS to one of his Euthalian documents, the 
Martyrium Pauli, he fixed the date of the edition 
of the Pauline epistles at A.D. 458. 

(5) For nearly two centuries no serious advance 
was made upon Zacagni’s statement of the problem. 
The credit of the first contribution of new material 
belongs to a paper by Dr. A. Ehrhard in the 
Centralblatt fur Biblivthekswesen, 1891, vol. viii. 
pp. 385-411. Ehrhard called attention to the 
occurrence of the name Evagrius in two MSS 
which contain Euthalian material: (i.) codex H 
of the Pauline epistles, a fragmentary MS of the 
6th cent., written in orlyo or sense lines,—‘ per 
cola et commata,’ to use the more technical term, 
—the colophon of which is written in the first 
person, and in clearly ‘ Euthalian’ language, by a 
certain Evagrius;* (ii.) codex Neapolitanus I. 
a7 of the Acts and Epistles (in Gregory’s notation 
=Ac. 83=Paul. 93), a later but completer MS, 
comprising much Euthalian matter without the 
name of Euthalius, together with the Evagrius 
colophon as in cod. H. No one had ever been able 
to identify Euthalius the deacon or Euthalius the 
bishop of Sulca with any known historical per- 
sonage ; and Ehrhard proposed to eject him alto- 

ther, and to substitute instead the name Evagrius. 

y moving back the date of the Pauline apparatus 
from Zacagni's 458 (a soon, date found in only 
a few MSS of the Martyrium Pauli) to 396 (a date 
found in all of them without exception), he brought 
the work of his Evagrius within the limits of 
the lifetime of the well-known Origenist writer, 
Evagrius Ponticus, who died in Egypt about 


(c) Dr. J. Armitage Robinson’s Euthaliana 
(‘Cambridge Texts and Studies,’ iii. 3, A.D. 1895) 
was principally directed to the analysis of Zacagni’s 
Euthalian collection, with a view of ena 
the original matter from that which had accrue 
at later stages. Accepting Dr. Ehrbard’s con- 
nexion of the Martyrvuem Pauli with the year 
396 and with the name Evagrius, Dr. Robinson 
maintained that the Martyrium is itself a secondary 
document, dependent on the Euthalian prologue 
to the Pauline epistles; and he argued back to 
an original Euthalius, to whom is due the pro- 
losue and whatever in the Euthalian collection 
is covered by the sketch which the prologue vives 
of its authors proposed edition. The table of 


* The name has been erased, but there appears to be now no 
flonbt at all as to the original reading. 
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Old Testament quotations, the table of chapter- 
divisions, and the arrangement of the text by 
sense lines, constitute the sum, according-to Dr. 
Robinson, of all that we can safely attribute (in 
addition to the prologue) to the pen of Euthalius 
himself. The date of Euthalius would then fall 
somewhere between the date of the Chronicle of 
Eusebius (which is cited in the prologue) and the 
date of the Martyrium Pauli. Dr. Robinson’s 
tentative results have been superseded by the 
discovery next to be mentioned; but the value 
a his method is independent of it and unaffected 
y it. 

(2) The first part (1902), which alone has yet 
appeared, of H. v. Soden’s elaborate but far from 
lucid textual Introduction to the NT, Die Schriften 
des NT in threr dltesten erreichbaren Textgestalt 
hergestelit auf Grund ihrer Textgeschichte, has 
settled once for all, not indeed the whole problem 
of Euthalian criticism (as the author seems to 
suppose), but the vexed questions of Euthalius’ 
place and date. In his discussion on Euthalius 
(pp. 637-682), von Soden prints from an Athos 
codex (Laura 149, sec. xi. foll. 1-4) a ‘ confession 
of Euthalius, bishop of Sulca, concerning the 
orthodox faith.’ The document belongs to the 
days of the Monothelite controversy, after pope 
Martin’s Lateran Council (A.D. 649), and after the 
death of Maximus Confessor ‘of blessed memory ’ 
(A.D. 662), but presumably, since no mention is 
made of it, before the Sixth Council (A.D. 680). 
Latin theologians—Ambrose, Augustine, Leo—are 
cited in this Greek confession of faith on equal 
terms with Athanasius and Cyril; the mention of 
the ‘ Holy Catholic and Apostolic great church of 
Rome’ is given precedence over the mention of the 
‘four Holy and (Ecumenical Synods’; and Western 
origin is made quite certain, if further proof were 
needed, when the writer attributes his attack on 
Maximus, of which he is now making public 
retractation, to the instigation of John the ‘ex- 
ceptor’ or official of the ‘duchy,’ 4 éxoxéwrwp rijs 
douxcarfis dpx7s, for the term ‘ducatus’ or duchy 
points to the Western provinces of the Byzantine 
empire. Thus there can be no doubt that the see of 
Euthalius is, after all, theonly known city bearing 
a name anything like Sulca—that is to say, Sulci 
in Sardinia. The difficulty which was naturally 
felt in making a Greek writer bishop in Sardinia 
in the 4th or 5th cent. vanishes when we transfer 
him to the 7th, a period when even Rome, 
through the closeness of its renewed relations 
with Constantinople, became for the time half- 
Greek again.*’ 

What is the effect of von Soden’s discov 
upon the Euthalian question? Its main result is 
naturally to enhance the importance of Ehrhard’s 
Evagrian discoveries, since Evagrius, even if he 
was not the person who in 396 put together the 
Martyrium Pauli, is mentioned in the 6th cent. 
codex H, and is consequently earlier than Eutha- 
lius. Dr. Armitage Robinson aimed at rescuing 
out of the Euthalian conceries such documents as 
he thought could be attributed to Eutbalius him- 
self rather than to his successors, Evagrius or 
others: our present aim must be the exact con- 
verse of this, namely, to discriminate what can 
be attributed to Evagrius or other predecessors 
before Euthalius set his hand to the collection. 
With this view we proceed, firstly, to draw up a 
list of the Pauline documents contained in Zacagni’s 
edition, and, secondly, to enumerate the sources 
earlier than the 7th cent. which include any of 

* It is perhaps worth while in this connexion to call attention 
to the Laudian MS of the Acts, which we know to have been in 
Sardinia at some date before 735. The third correcting hand, 
which is attributed to the 7th cent., added in the margin a 


series of chapter-divisions which appear‘to be either those of 
Euthalius’ edition or at least closely related to them. 
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this Euthalian matter, since so much at least must 
be earlier than Euthalius himself. 
1. COMPLETE LIST OF EUTHALIAN DOCUMENTS 
(with reference to the pages of Zacagni’s edition). 
(i.) p. 515: wpédoyos wporaccéuevos ray 15’ éwwro- 
Ady Ilatdov. A sketch of firstly the life, secondly 
the writings, thirdly the chronology of St. Paul: 


the latter is summarized, says the writer, from the. 


Xpomxol Kavdéves of Eusebius Pamphili, though in 
fact the History of the same author apres to be 
as largely employed. At the end of the second 
section of this prologue, the analysis of the Epistles, 
sone indication is given of what the reader may 
expect to find in the sequel : ra yey xar’ emcrouhy 
wrap juav elphoOw repli airéy éwl rocoirov: Kab éxdorny 
de cuvrépws excorodhy ev ros étis wpordtouey rhy rar 
xeparalwy ExBeow évt roy copwrdrwy rivl xal giroxplo- 
Twry warépwr hudy rerorvnucyny’ ov phy aGdAd cai rhy 
Tay dvayricewr dxpiBecrarny rouhy, rhv re [v.l. dé] 
Tdy Oelwy paprupray evawddexrov elpeciy tyuets rexvo- 
oytoavres dvexeparawodueba exiwopevdpevan TH Tis 
Upijs dvayrdoe éxOnodyeOa 8 obv ratrnv ebOds pera 
rovée roy wpcdhoyor. That is to say, immediately 
after the prologue should come a convenient and 
summary conspectus of the quotations in the 
Epistles ; while to each several epistle would be 
prefixed a list of its chapters, taken over frum an 
earlier Father. What the ‘exact division of the 
dvayvuicers’ means, whether it was taken over from 
the earlier Father or, like the list of quotations, 
was an original work, and in the latter case 
whether it too came immediately after the pro- 
logue, are more difficult questions, the considera- 
tion of which must for the moment be postponed. 

(ii.) p. 535: waprépory Tladdov. A brief statement 
of the Apostle’s martyrdom at Rome, important 
as containing a note that the interval since the 
martyrdom was 330 years ‘down to the present 
consulship, Arcadius Irv. Honorius Ill.,’ 3.6. A.D. 
396. One particular class of the MSS contains also 
the further note that 63 years had elapsed between 
the last mentioned consulship and ‘this present 
consulship, Leo Augustus I., ¢.¢. A.D. 488. In 
view both of the statements in the prologue (see 
just above) and of the order of the documents, ¢.¢., 
in the Naples MS (see p. 528°, below), it is doubtful 
whether the Martyriwmn is in its proper place here 
—unless, indeed, it is to be treated (as perhape it 
should be) as a mere appendix to the prologue. 

(iii.) p. 537: dvaxeparalwors ray dvayricewr Kal dy 
Exover kepadralwy xal paprupdy nal" éxdorny éxiorodhy 
Too dworré\ou xal Sows éxdorn rovrwr rad tvyxdve. 
A summary of the ‘lections’ for each epistle of 
the Apostle; and how many chapters, how many 
quotations, how many verses each ‘lection’ con- 
tains. In this case there is no doubt that the 
dydyrwors or lection is a division of an epistle, 
containing several xe¢d\aa or chapters. The 
orlxos is presumably the measured line of 16 
i be equivalent to a hexameter verse.* Thus 
she Epistle to the Romans contained 5 lections, 
19 chapters, 48 quotations, 820 verses. It may be 
added that the number of orixa is noted not only 
for the actual text of the Epistles, but for several 
of the accompanying documente,—for instance, the 
prologue is reckoned at 300 orlyo, the Martyrium 
(not ano wane the second date) at 16 orixo,t the 
summary with which we are now concerned at 60 
oriyo,—and it may be conjectured that their pres- 
ence or absence is a criterion which distinguishes 
one stratum from another in the ‘Euthalian’ 
collection. 

(iv.) p. 542: wpéypaypa. Introduction (of 7 orlxo) 
to No. v. (summary table of Scripture quotations), 
explaining the use of black and red numerals in 


* See, further, for the meaning of evizes, p. 527, below. 
¢t But in the case of the and Martyrium the 


given in all of Yacagai's MBS. 


‘vizes are NOG 
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the following table [this will be best understood 
from a concrete case; see the next par:uvraph]): 
every red numeral would be found repeatec in the 
margin of the text itself; the series of both red 
and black numerals would begin afresh for each 
epistle. 

(v.) p. 542: dvaxeparaiwors Oelwy pmaprupiwr (78 
orlxot). ae La out the rules just given, the 
table begins as follows: ‘In the Epistle to the 
Romans xviii. [quotations]; Genesis vi., seat 
6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13; Exodus iii., namely, 15, 16, 49,’ 
and so on, meaning that the six quotations from 
Genesis are the 6th, 8th, 9th, llth, 12th, and 13th 
in order among the 48 OT quotations in Romans, 
The numbers here represented in roman numerals 
would be black letters in the Greek, those in arabic 
nunierals would be red, and the same red letters 
would be found opposite to the quotations in the 
body of the text: thus in the margin of Ro 4° 
éxigrevcev 5¢’ABpadu ry ep, x.7.A., We should expect 
¢ Vevécews, and of Ro 4)? zarépa rodAGy ebvay rébexd 
ge, we should expect 7 Tevécews (the numeral in 
each case in red), meaning that the quotations 
came from Genesis, and were respectively the sixth 
and eighth OT guceor made in the epistle. 

(vi.) p. 546. List of the places from which the 
Epistles were written (12 orlxot). 

(vii.) P. 547. List of the names associated with 
St. Paul’sin the headings to the Epistles (12 orixor). 

(viii.) p. 548: wpoypaypua (not reckoned by o7ixo). 
Introduction to No. ix. (second or fuller table of 
Scripture quotations), explaining that all St. Paul’s 
quotations would be found written in full, with 
the name of the book from which each was taken, 
and with two numbers, red and black respectively : 
the red signified the place in the series of quota- 
tions contained in that particular epistle,—a fresh 
reckoning in red bi lage with each epistle,— 
while the numeration in black was continuous 
throughout the Epistles, and signified the number 
in the series of quotations taken from that par- 
ticular book of the OT. The same red number 
(but not the black) recurred in the margin of the 
text at the point where the quotation was made. 

(ix.) p. 549: dvaxeparalwors Oelwy paprupads (not 
reckoned by ovixyo). To illustrate the above rule, 
let us turn to the table for 1 Corinthians, and we 
should find it begin somewhat thus: A’ 'Healou xpo- 
ghrov IE’ dro\d rhy codlay rar copay kal rhy ovveour 
Trav cuveray d0eriow, Where the A would be in red, 
signifying the first quotation in 1 Corinthians, and 
the IE’ in black, signifying the fifteenth ar 
from Isaiah, fourteen having been marked alread 
in Romans.* Now it seems obvious that (viii. ) (ix.) 
are not additional to, but a substitution for, the 
other table of Scripture quotations described above 
(iv.) (v.): the title is the same, mpdypaupa’ dvaxega- 
Aalwots Oelwy paprupady: the use of the red numbers 
in the summaries and in the margin of the text is 
the same, but the use of the black numbers is dif- 
ferent and inconsistent: the oriyo are reckoned 
for the first table, but not for the second. Either 
table is useful taken by itself, but the table of 
No. ix. gives more information than that of No. v.: 
ite black numeration being continuous throughout 
the Epistles, it enables the reader to see at a 
glance the total amount of use which St. Paul’s 
writings make of any particular OT book. W4H.ich 
of the two is the table promised in the prologue, is 
a question we need not yet finally answer; but 
we shall hardly be wrong in supposing that they 
represent different strata in the development of 
the collection, and the natural hypothesis to start 
from will be that the fuller and more elaborate 
one is the later. 


* Zacagni inserts a third numeration, which he admits is not 
in the MSS; he has misunderstood, as Robinson ( 


p- 19) points out, the language of the speypajpen. 
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(x.) p. 569. List of the 14 epistles of St. Paul ; 
probably connected with what follows. 

(xi.) p. 570. ‘Why the epistles of Paul are 
called 14%’ This is taken from the same source us 
the next piece. 

(xil.) p. 570: Urdeous wpdirns wpds Pwyalous ém- 
erodfs (incipil tavrny émioré\X\ec dxd KoplyOov, ex- 
plictt redecos rhy éxmcorodjy). This and the precedin 
come, as Matthzei and von Dobschiitz have pointec 
out, from the pseudo-Athanasian S: is sacre 
scripture. But now that Euthalius is transferred 
to the 7th cent., there is no reason why matter 
which ‘ Euthalian’ MSS have borrowed tron the 
ayncpate should not have been borrowed ee 
lius himself. These pieces cannot have belonged 
to the collection in ite original, or what we may 
without prejudice call the Evagrian, form: that 
they came to it through Euthalius himself is prob- 
able enough, but is one of the many things that 
cannot be decisively asserted until we have more 
knowledge of the MSS. None of the last three 
pieces are reckoned by orixo. 

(xili.) p. 573: Ex@eos xeparalwy xadodtxdy xad’ 
éxdorny émtcro\hy rol ’Arooréd\ou, éxdvyrwy Twa xal 
pepexds dwrodtaipéoas ras dia Toi xervaBdpews. ‘ List of 
all the chapters in each epistle of the Apostle, some 
chapters having also subdivisions; and such sub- 
divisions are marked in red.’ Nothing follows 
this title in Zacagni’s edition; and it 1s on the 
whole probable that nothing was meant to follow, 
but that the title serves as a general introduction 
to the arr ore aears which precede each individual 
epistle. t for the Romans immediately follows. 

(xiv.) p. 573: xepddraua rijs rpds ‘Pwuaious émiaroadjs 
00’ (37 orlya). In the list which follows, one 
chapter, the 17th, has subdivisions: in other 
epistles—their xepdAaa (together with the pseudo- 
Athanasian argumenta) are given later on in Zaca- 
gni—subdivisions are rather more frequent. There 
can be no doubt that these chapter-liste correspond 
exactly with the scheme outlined under No. xiii. 

(xv.) p. 576: varie lectiones to the Episatles.— 
What ought to have appeared here is the text of 
the Epistles as contained in the Euthalian MSS: 
but, in order no doubt to save space, Zacagni only 
collated them with J. Morin’s Paris NT (A.D. 1628). 
This list of various readings does not concern us, 
save in so far as we may note that every 50th 
orixos is marked in the margin (Ro 1™ orlya », 
2's oo p, aad so on), and that 9 epistle has 
a subscription signifying (a) ite of writing 
—cf. No. vi. stoves and (5) the Raabe of orixor 
contained in it ;* generally also (c) its bearer. Thus 
for 1 Corinthians, IIpds Kopwlous a’ éypddy dd 
Sitlerxwy duh Lrepara xal Doprovydrov xal ’Axaixol 
cal TioOéov’ orlxo wo (870): for Titus, [pds Tirov 
rhs Kpnrdv éxxd\nolas xparov éxloxorov xeporornbévra 
ont dwd Nixowédews ris Maxedovias’ orlyo pt’ 


2. SOURCES BARLIER THAN THE SEVENTH 
CENTURY WHICH INCLUDE ANY EUTHALIAN 
MATTER.—To show how much of all this matter 
is earlier than Euthalius we have the direct evi- 
dence of the entary 6th century MS of the 
Pauline epistles known as H, reinforced up to a 
certain point by the Naples codex, and the less 
direct evidence of various Syriac MSS of the 
Epistles written between 400 and 625 A.D., as well 
as the dates contained in the Martyrium Pauli. 

(a) Codex H was once a complete MS of the 
epistles of St. Paul, and belonged apparently 
before the end of the 10th cent. to the monastery 
of A ius on Mount Athos, where it was taken 


thians, 870; 2 Oorinthians, 600; tians, h 812; 
Phi 208 ; Ool 208 ; 1 Thessalon 198 ; 2 Thee- 
salo 106 ; Hebrews, 31 Timothy, 270: 2 » 172; 
Titus, 1 [but codex H gives 97); Philemon, 47. 
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to pieces, and the leaves, or many of them, were 
employed in the binding of other MSS. ‘The leaves 
thus distributed accompanied of course the MSS 
with which they had been incorporated, and are 
now dispersed throughout Europe: of the 41 leaves 
known to exist, 8 are still at Athos, 22 are at 
Paris, 2 at Turin, and the remaining 9 in various 
Russian libraries. Portions of nine epistles are 
ddd the only ones unrepresented being 
omans, Ephesians, Philippians, 2 Thessalonians, 
Philemon. The signatures us’ and 8’ (46 and 49) 
have been deciphered at He 12! and 1 Ti 6" re- 
spectively: from which it may be reckoned that 
each gathering contained nearly three pages of 
Westcott and Hort’s smaller edition; and that, as 
the whole matter down to He 12" occupies about 
122 paves in that edition, while 46 gatherings 
would equivalent to 130 es, the MS must 
have originally contained enough in the way of ad- 
ditional or prefatory matter, other than xcegdA\aa, * 
to account for the balance between the two figures. 
A complete transcription of all the 41 leaves was 
published in 1889 by M. Henri Omont (Notices et 
Eztratts, xxxiii. 1); Dr. Robinson in his EKuthal:- 
ana, pp. 48-69, added parts of 16 more pages, which 
he restored from the ‘set-off’ or traces which these 
pages, before they were lost, had left of their 
text on the pages that were originally next to 
them. From these two sources, combined with 
Dr. Ehrhard’s paper, it results that codex H is 
distinguished by the following characteristics :— 

a. The manuscript is written in ‘sense lines.’ 
Ata time when manuscripts were written without 
anything like a develo system of punctuation, 
some imitation of the arrangement that already 
existed for the poetical books of the OT was one 
obvious means of filling the gap; the end of each 
orixos, or ‘ verse,’ was made to correspond to some 
sort of break in the sense, and, so far, was more or 
less equivalent to a comma. But as the original 
orlxos was the hexameter line, and this always 
remained the standard by which in ordinary cases 
the size of books or chapters was calculated, the 
sense orlyos naturally aimed at something like the 
same average length, and was therefore often a 
good deal shorter than the modern interval between 
comma and comma. Conversely, it was much 
longer than the actual line of a MS written, as 
so many uncial MSS were written, in narrow 
columns. In codex H itself (to judge from Dr. 
Robinson’s transcriptions) the line in the literal 
sense neve conte oe ap ie letters, ne pes 
orlxos—which is distingui yy beginning further 
out to the left than the lines in the middle of a 
otixos do—covers one, two, three, or sometiiies 
even four, lines: the average is a little over two 
lines, and ap bereny about 37 letters. 

8. To each epistle of which the commencement 
is extant is prefixed a table of xedd\aa: the whole 
of that for 1 Timothy (a’-«7/), and part of those for 
Galatians (’-.8'), Hebrews ({’-a’), and Titus (’-s’), 
are preserv In two instances, chapters ¢’ 
and @’ of Hebrews, subdivisions are also marked, 
a B’ 7’ in the first case, 8’ only in the second: these 
subdivisions are marked in red (Robinson, p. 66). 
Thus we have here subetantial equivalence between 
codex H and i, Nos. xiii., xiv. 

y. At Col 2) and 3° the letters e’ and 6’, at 
2 Ti 2‘ and 2°t the letters 7 and 3’, at Tit 2* the 
letter 7’, are legible in the in, indicating the 
commencement in the text of the chapters marked 
by the corres It does 


nding numbers in the list. 
not appear t Zacagni’s apparatus anywhere 
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definitely promises that the chapters should be 
marked in the body of the text; but the analogy 
of the procedure with regard to the OT citations 
demands it ; and the fact that Zacagni, in his Latin 
translations of the chapter-tables, inserts through- 
out the references to our own chapters and verses, 
seems to show that his MSS do actually mark the 
commencements in question. 

5. The OT quotations in the text are noted in 
the margin, and are clearly intended to be num- 
bered through for each epistle. Thus at 1 Co 10% 
we have ca’ Yadu. xy (t.e. Ps 23, eleventh quotation 
in the epistle), and at He 2!20’ yadu. xa’, 2'3.’’Hoatou, 
2" wa’ "Hoafou (t.e. Ps 21 supplies the ninth, Isaiah 
the tenth and eleventh quotations for the epistle) ; 
if at He 15 &7-8 we have only Baotd., Aevrepovon., 
yartu., vary. 28’, this shows that the system is 
not systematically carried out, and confirms what 
other indications suggest, namely, that codex H 
is not an original, but a copy, and not always an 
accurate copy. To which of Zacagni’s two tables 
of OT quotations—Nos. iv., v., or Nos. viii., ix. 
—these marginal annotations correspond, there is 
so far nothing to decide. 

e. The number of o7lxoc is noted at the end of 
each chapter-table, and at the end of the text of 
each epistle. Thus the xegdd\ace for 1 Timothy are 
22 orixyo, for Titus 8; the text of Hebrews con- 
tains 703, that of Titus 97. That every 50th orlxos 
was also noted in the argh i our authorities do 
not apparently say; but the Naples codex (see 
immediately below) proves that Evagrius included 
that method in his system, and codex H is through 
its subscription connected clearly enough with 
Evagrius. In the case of the chapter-tables, as 
also of all documents such as the prologue, the 
Martyrium, and the like, there can be no doubt 
that the orixos was the line of hexameter lencth 
(reckoned equivalent to 16 syllables or 36 letters) : 
but it is possible that for the text of the epistles, 
arranged as it was in sense ovlxa, these latter 
were themselves taken as the basis of calculation. 
The practical difference would not be great, for we 
have seen (p. 527°, above) that the sense ortxos in 
codex H averaged about 37 letters. 

g. The subscriptions to the individual epistles 
contain, besides the number of orixo, similar his- 
torical data to those given in Zacagni. Thus for 
Titus: TWadtAov drogrédou émioroAh wpds Tirov rijs 
Kpnrav éxxdynolas wpw@rov éxloxowoy x ovnbévra 
éypdgn dwd Nixowddews ris Maxedovlas, as in Zacagni 
(p. 527%, above). 

7. The subscription to the whole MS records 
that ‘I [Evagrius *] wrote for public use this volume 
of Paul the Apostle in o7ixa to the best of my 
ability, with a view to making reading easier for 
our brethren... and the book was compared 
with the copy at Ceesarea in the library, written by 
the hand of the holy Pamphilus.’ 

(6) We have seen that codex H, to judge from 
its size, must in all probability have contained 
prefatory matter before the text and xegddaa of 
the Epistles ; and some light is thrown upon this 
question of the apparatus of Evagrian MSS by the 
only other MS yet known which contains Evagrius’ 
name, Naples Il. a 7; though, as the MS is of later 
date than Euthalius, it must not be too hastily 
assumed that all its contents are Evagrian rather 
than Euthalian. Unfortunately, our knowledge of 
the details of its text is not yet complete ; but the 
old Naples catalogue of 1826 (Codices graci MSS 
regue bibliothece Borbonici descriptt atque tlustrati 
a Salvatore Cyri (0, PP. 13-24) enumerates the fol- 
lowing contents :—Fol. 1, prologue of Euthalius to 
the Acts, but without his name; fol. 3, second 
prologue to the Acts wdd\a: nal wpordda . . . 
werolyras radrnv—this has now been published in 

* As restored by Ehrhard, see above, p. 6258. 


the American Journal of Theology (ii. [1898] 353- 
387) by Dr. E. von Dobschiitz, who assigns it, 
apparently on good grounds, to Theodore of Mop- 
suestia’s commentary ; fol. 7, list of chapters, and 
summary of OT citations, in Acts; fol. 11, text of 
Acts; fol. 41, [Euthalian] prologue to the Catholic 
epistles; fol. 42, argumenta, lists of chapters, and 
text of the Catholic epistles; fol. 56, [Euthalian] 
prologue to the Pauline epistles, followed by the 
summary of lections (Zacagni, Nos. i. and iii.); fol. 
66, argumenta, lists of chapters (Zacagni, Nos. xii. 
and xiv.), and text of the Pauline episiles, followed 
by the Martyrium Pauli (Zacagni, No. ii.) and the 
note Evdypios &ypaya (as in codex H, save that the 
Navigatio Pauli, éxaréyrapxos . . . dvnvéxOnoay, is 
intercalated into the middle of it); fol. 122, the 
opening chapters of the Apocalypse. Thus the 
name Euthalius seems not to ap anywhere 
in the MS, while the name Evayrius appears in 
the note which concludes the Pauline matter. 
But we further learn from other sources (see 
Robinson, p. 6) that yet a second note contains 
the name Evagrius, namely, that which is appended 
to the summary of lections: in Zacagni, p. 541, 
this is in the first person, but anonymous; in the 
Naples MS it runs, ‘I, Evagrius, have distinguished 
the lections, and have made an accurate sticho- 
metry for the whole book of the Apostle by marking 
every 50th orlxos, and have set out the chapters 
of each lection and the citations contained in it, 
and also the number of orixo: in the lection.’ 

Thus the testimony of tlie Naples MS, late as it 
is, definitely vindicates for Evagrius, and there- 
fore for the pre -Euthalian edition of St. Paul, 
something more than codex H in ite mutilated 
condition was able to do, namely Zacagni's No. iii. 
Putting the evidence of the two MSS together, 
we see that before the year 600—and if we are 
right in treating codex H as already a rather 
corrupt exemplar of the edition, we might say 
before the year 500—a certain Evagrius published 
an edition of the Pauline epistles, with the text 
arranged ‘colometrically’ in sense lines; with 
OT references marked in the margin, and num- 
bered through for each epistle; with an elaborate 
arrangement of chapters and subdivisions of 
chapters in black and red; with calculation of 
the stichometry, not only of the text itself of the 
Epistles (guaranteed by a mark at every 50th 
otlxos), but even of the editor’s chapter headings ; 
with a subscription to each epistle giving Beo- 
graphical and personal information ; and, finally, 
with some prefatory matter, including at least a 
continuous table of ‘lections’ for the whole series 
of Epistles, in which the number of chapters, 
citations, and orixo contained in each lection was 
separately enumerated. 

(c) In attempting to fix with more precision the 
date of the edition of Evagrius, the evidence of 
the early Syriac MSS of the Pauline epistles will 
have to be taken into account. Wrizht’s British 
Museum catalogue comprises several MSS anterior 
to the time of Euthalius, and three or four of them 
may possibly contain Euthalian matter. Cod. 
cexxxill. (Add. 14476), szee. v.-vi., divides Romans 
into 21 sections by Greek letters, and has a further 
mark, found occasionally throughout the Epistles, 
consisting of a single Syriac letter; but no de- 
tails are given which would make it possible to 
say whether or no these are Euthalian (Evagrian) 
chapters. Cod. cxxxiv. (Add. 14480), sac. v.-vi., 
has the same place-colophons as Evagrius,—in- 
cluding 1 Corinthians ‘ from Philippi of Macedonia,’ 
and 1 Timothy ‘from Laodicea,’—and also a 
reckoning of the orixoe for each epistle. In cod. 
exxxvilil. (Add. 14477), se. vi.—vii., the colophons 
give not only the place of writing and the number 
of orlyo., but also in each case the bearers of the 
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de ;* and for 2 Timothy, Titus, and Philemon 
the same personal details as in Zacagni’s text (and 
therefore in the case of Titus, see p. 528°, above, 
the same as in codex H). On the other hand, the 
stichometry of these MSS does not appear to coin- 
cide with that of Euthalius. Finally, cod. cxli. 
(Add. 14478), A.D. 622, has marginal notes, in- 
dicating the sources of the Apostle’s quotations, 
which would seem to be of ‘Euthalian’ (Evagrian) 
origin. Further investigation of this line of in- 
quiry, which promises to be not without fruit, 
must be left to Syriac scholars; but even without 
Syriac evidence there is pounce enough on the 
(;reek side to push back the Evagrian nucleus of 
the Euthalian edition into the 5th century. 

(d) This being so, the witness of the Martyrium 
Padi to a precise dating at the end of the 4th cent. 
acquires enhanced importance. It has been seen 
that that document (Zacagni’s No. ii.) is dated by 
its writer in 396, while one branch of the MS tra- 
dition adds the supplemen date of a redactor 
in 458. The document is so brief that it hardly 
seems likely to have been borrowed, rather than 
composed, for the edition of the Epistles; and if it 
was composed for it, the whole Evagrian edition is 
naturally brought into immediate connexion with 
that year. But, again, an Evagrius who was 
writing in 396 could surely be no other than the 
well-known theologian and writer who was trained 
by Basil and his brother Gregory, who, after varied 
experiences in Cappadocia, Constantinople, and 
Jerusalem, sought refuge among the ascetics of 
Nitria and Scetis, where he numbered Rufinus and 
Palladius among his pupils, and where he poured 
out book after k, for the benefit of his fellow 
ascetics, till his death in 398 or 399. One phrase in 
the Evagrian colophon of codex H, ray xa’ tyuas 
ddehodr, suggests that the writer was living the 
monastic life, and so far would bear out the hypo- 
thesis; but it remains a hypothesis still, and 
nothing is more necessary in threading our wa 
through the mazes of the Euthalian labyrint 
than to keep clear the distinction between hypo- 
thesis and ascertained fact. The value of such a 
apo at this stage is rather to suggest lines 
of inquiry, and to give point and direction to the 
further ras, pe of manuscripts which must 
precede final judgment. 

We have now enough material at our disposal 
to turn back to the list of Za i’3s Euthalian 
matter (p- 526"), and to distinguish roughly how 
much of it is Evagrian, or, at any rate, pre- 
Suthalian. The true authorship of the first piece, 
the prologue, is the most difficult, as well as the 
most important, Lore left for discussion, and 
cannot be settled off-hand. But for the rest a 
rapid summary will suffice. No. ii. is dated at 
395 (458) A.D., and is therefore pre- Euthalian. 
whether or no it is Evagrian. No. ili. is vindicated 
for Evagrius by the Naples MS. Nos. iv. and v. go 
toyzether, as do Nos. vili. and ix.: these two pairs 
of documents are alternative to one another, ani 
therefore of different authorship; the probabilities 
are that the one pair is Evaprian, the other Euth- 
alian, and, if so, the simpler method and briefer 
stutement of Nos. iv. and v. indicate the ear- 
lier editor. Nos. vi. and vii. may be Evagrian, but 
are in any case less important. Nos. vili and ix. 
are probably, as has just been said, Euthalius’ de- 
velopment of Nos, iv. and v. Nos. x., xi., Xil. are 
not Evagrian, and indeed are inconsistent with 
Evagrius: their source isin the pseudo-Athanasian 
ey nopals but if we regard Euthalius asa compiler, 
there is no reason why it should not have been he 
vho engrafted upon the Evagrian stock material 
borrowed from pseudo-Athanasius. Nos. xili. and 

bi i’s text omits the for Gal., 1 Thess., 2 Thess., 
bt Stim. Titus. voter nar =e 
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xiv. are again Evayrian, and so is the apparatus 
to the text in No. xv. 

The time has perhaps hardly come for expressin 
even a hypothetical view about the authorship o 
the prologue. If it proceeds from Euthalius, then 
the ‘Father’ from whom the system of chapter 
divisions was taken over (p. 526*, above) was no 
doubt Evagrius; if Evagrius himself wrote in 
these terms, the Father to whom he acknowledged 
himself indebted may well have been Pamphilus. 
If Euthalius was the author, then the dyayvicewr 
ropat will proneny mean the colometrical arrange- 
ment of the text, since that is the sense of the 
eh passages in the prologue to Acts; but if 

vagrius, then the words most naturally refer 
to the arrangement by lections, summ in 
Zacayni’s No. iii., which, as we have seen, was cer- 
tainly part of Evagrius’ work. One would natur- 
ally prefer the alternative which would connect 
the prologue with the earlier Evagrian edition ; 
but it is not impossible that it may prove to be of 
composite origin—an Evagrian nucleus worked up 
and developed by Euthalius, . 

Here, again, little advance can be made without 
more knowledge of MSS, and it is certainly strange 
that no attempt has been made to produce a more 
critical edition than Zacagni’s of the Euthalian 
apparatus. This inquiry may therefore be fitly 
brought to a close by a tentative and doubtless very 
imperfect enumeration of early Euthalian MSS— 

(1) Oecumenian MSS with Euthalian apparatus 

(see above, p. 485>)— 

Milan Ambros. C 295 inf., seec. x. 

Paris coislin 27, sec. x.; coislin 28, A.D. 
1056 ; coislin 30, ssec. xi. ; coislin 224, seec. 
xi. ; gr. 219, swe. xi.; gr. 223, sec. xi. ; gr. 
224, sxe. X. 

Patmos ce, sec. Xi. 

Venice Marcianus 34, seec. xi. 

(2) Non-Oecumenian MSS with Euthalian appa- 

ratus— 

Basle AN iii. 11, sec. xi. ; AN iv. 2, sxc. x. 

London Brit. Mus. 28816, A.D. 1111. 

Naples II a 7, seec. xi. ?; II a 8, soc. x.-xi. 

Oxford Christ Church Wake 12, sec. xi; 
Wake 88, seec: xi. 

Paris arm. 9 (Greeco-Armenian), sec. XL ; gr. 
105 (fragmentary), seec. X. . 

Rome Vatic. gr. 363, sec. xi. ; gr. 1650 (Zaca- 
gni’s Cryptoferratensis), A.D. 1037; gr. 
1761 (Zacagni’s Lollinianus), sec. xi. ; Vat. 
Urbin. gr. 3, sec. xi.; Vat. Reg. gr. 29, 
seec. xi. ; Vat. Reg. gr. 179 (Zacagni’s Regio. 
Alexandrinus), szc. xi. 
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Acacius of Cxzsarea, 484% >, 4899, 4978, 5228, 5240. 

Acwmete, 513 », 

Aetius, 500%. 

Alexander, ‘the ancient heretio,’ 4858, 489>.* 

Alexander of Nicawa, 5224, 

Alexandrine echool. See Olement, Origen, Didymus, Isidore, 


yril. 

: in relation to n, 4958, 496"; Diodore, 5019; 
rysostom, 5015; Theodore, 509°; Isidore, 5145; Cyril, 
516 ; Clement, 521°. 

Amalarius, 510. 

Ambrose of Milan, 510, 511>, 522, 525. 

aAmbrosiaster, 484% 6, 4915, 610, 611a, 

Anastasius, 489¢, 522, 

Andrew, 528 », 

Antiochene school, 484, 497, 500 6, 5019, 508=. b, 5128. b, 5138, 
5168, 517>, 518, 5198. See Theodore of Heraclea, Eusebius 
of Emesa, Apollinaris, Eunomius, Diodore, John Chry- 
sostom, Severian, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Isidore, Theo- 
doret, Gennadius, Theodore the Monk. 

Antiochus of Ptolemais, 507* », 

Apollinarianism, 4918, 500, 

Apollinaris of Laodicea, 484%, 4856, 487, 488, 494°, 4958, 497s, 
800= b, 5222. b, 


Apollonius, 484». 


* Clarendon figures indicate that the passage referred to ia 
devoted wholly to the subject in question. 
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Aquila, 5188, 5230. 

Archelaus the bishop, 522%. 

Arethas of Cwsarea, 4855 >, 4928, 5288. 

Arianism, 498 >, 500s. », 

Asterius, 498>, 518. 

Athanasius, 4978, 498>-499=, 508, 622>, 525% 

Athanasius, pseudo-, 5278, 5298. 

Augustine, 602>, 525d, 

Barsanuphius, 496». 

Basil, ot b, 4910, 497, E96b-499=, 500, 5159, 521, S22. », 5240, 
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Basilides, 520%, 

Cysurius, 4979, 622, 

Carterius, 4978. 

Cassiodorus, 484, 490b, 499%, 504%, 5158, 520%. 

Catens, origin, history, characteristics of, 485%, 487>-489=, 4095», 
4985, 4992, 5008, 515>, 5188, 5216-5248, 

Chrysostom, John, 4848, 4850 b, 4g6=.b, 487=b, 4898, 495, 4968, 
4979, 408, oni 607>, 508, 500, 5128. >, 614», 
5150 b, 516, 517, 519, 6216, 52mm. b, 524= b, 

Claudius of Turin, 487», 

Clement of Alexandria, 484%, 4908, 480%, 4925, 4978, 5150, 6205- 
5218, 5228. b, 623d, 

Council of Chalcedon (451 a.p.) 508%, 515®, 5164, 517>, 5238, 

a Constantinople (558 a.p.) 500%, 5108. 
és Constantinople (680 a.p.) 525». 
pes Ephesus (431 a.D.) 5084, 5138, 517% &, 
» Lateran (649 A.D.) 525%, 

pe Mopsuestia (550 a.p.) 508%, 

re Nicwa (787 a.D.) 508%, 5154, 

<a the Oak (408 a.D.) 514, 

‘ Tarsus (304 a.D.) 5019. 

Cyprian, 4848, 4978, 

, 486", 487a.b, ashe. b, 4800, 4078, 50S, 
6084, 513, Bite 510m, 6175, 618>, 619, 520%, 521, 522. b, 


Diodore of Tarsus 

801, 5088, 5095, 510, 512s, 518>, 519=, 5220. b, 5240, 
Dionysius of Alexandria, 484, 4878, 496>-4970, 
Dionysius the sroopeg 486", 4978, 5298. 


Eusebius of Ancyra, 5174, 

Eusebius of 484, 4908, 402%, 4972 
5268: Hist. Eccl, 484>, 480% 

Eusebius of Emesa, 4858, 487, 468s. > 

Euthalius of Sulca, 484%, 485, 4898 

Euthymius us, 485, 480, das, 487s. >. 

Evagrius, 523s b, 89R>-899>, 

Fecundus of Hermiana, 608%, 5078, 508%, 510®- >, 5118, 6188, 6158, 


Gennadius of Constantinople, 485%, 4878, 4808, 4978, 517>-8198, 
6208, 5210, 5222. b, 5g4e- b, 
Gennadius of Marseilles, 507, 517, 
Gregory Nasiansen, 496% >, 461, 4978, S6G>-200=, 500%, 5158, 5215, 
G "Nyseen, 480, 4078, €88>-2088, 600>, 508, 500", 5220. b 
res, son ) O 9 


Gregory L., pope, 610% 


Heracleon, 

Heracli 484, 460%, 
Hilary of 510%, 
Hi . 

H 4 

Thas of 617%, 
Irenzus, 484+ >, 522%, 


Isidore of Pelusium, 4848, 4878, 497, 499%, 602, 512-814», 517 
618>, 629. b 524, epic . 

Jerome; on 1 thians, E88>, 4008, 492>, 497=- 6, 498, 499», 
, 480% b, 4938. b, 49Ga. db, 

489, 498b-495>, b, 5008 ; 

5018; on Titus, 
496>; on Philemon, 4 es, 4919, 4948, 
4950, 6008, ; de Viris Ilustribus, 480>, 497, 4988. b, 499d, 
600s. 6, 5601; other reff., 4849, 4008, 4915, 40>, 4fda, 497d, 
498>, 56008, 5188. 

Jerome, do-, 512, 

John. Chrysostom. 

John Climax, 489. 

John Damascene, 480%, 4978, 506%, 618%, 819% , 6208, 622>, 524. 

John the ‘exceptor,’ 625%. 

John Moschus, 5218. 

Josephus, 522, 623>, 

Julian of Eclanum, 508%. 

Junilius, 508>, 5119, 612, 

Justinian, 4884, 4912, 506%, 5198, 

Lanfranc of Canterbury. 6102, 6114, 

Latin, see Translations into. 

Leo 1., pope, 5178, 525», 

Leontius of Byzantium, 5019, 6049, 500%, 5189, 5158, 622%, 


Libanius, 6145, 
Liberatus of 
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Methodius of Patara, 486, 4978, 522. b, 
Monophysitism, 608s ©, 51, 5170. b, 528% b, 
Muratorian Canon, 6215. 

Nestorianism, 508* >, 500‘, 6138, 5168, 517>, 5198, 
Nicetas of Serra, 486>, 4879, 4588. 

Nicolas, 522», 


Nicolas of ag ol 

Oecumenius, , 486, 4870. b, d88a. b, 4808, 4978, 4000, 507%, 
515%, 516%, 517, 518+, 519b, 5208, 6214. >, 529—. b, B2Sa-S2ka, 
6245, 

Origen, 484%, 485, 4878, 4898, 4899.>, 4908-496>, 497s-b, 408 
499, 500™ b, 5128, 513%, 516, 519>, 520%, 521>, 529 b, 62a b, 

Palladius, 499>, 6298. 

Pamphilus, 4904, 4915, 493», 4968. b, 6288, 520%, 

Pantenus, 489>, 

Papias, 6205, 5218, 

Parallela Sacra, 484», 

Paul of Samoeata, 509% 

Pelagianism, 518> 


Photius: A yriobiblon, 497%, 501s >, 502- >, , 604», 608%, 500e 
6182, 5208->: Commentary on St. Paul, 485», 4808 


5298. 
Rusticus, 608%, 
Sedulius Scotus, 610%, 511. 
Severian of 485>, 4878, 4808, 405, 4968, 4978, 5079-500, 
5198, 621», 522=- b, 5248. b, 
Severus of Antioch, 489", 507>, 508%, 513", 516%, 5225. 6, 629=. b, 
Shenoute the Copt, 508. 
Socrates, 491, , 5012 >, 5028, 
Sozomen, 5015. 
Stephen Gobar, 5134. 
a 


4808, 


ons into. 
Te ian, 489+- 5, 
Theodore of Alexandria, 510%. 
Theodore of Heraclea, 484>, 4850, 4888, 297>-£968, 496%, 500=- *. 
Theodore of Mopeuestia, 484, 485, 4878.0, 48ga.b, 4808, 405? 


9 
4964, 4978, 500% >, 601>, 507, 608-619, 516%, 5178, 518 >, 
619*, 521, 529. b, 523b, 524, Baad, 
Theodore the Monk, 4878, 510, 618, 519s. 
Theodore the Reader, 5015. 


Theodoret, 485>, 4878, 4898, 4978, 4988, 508, 5078, 510%, 519, 
5150 >, 6164-817, 618%», 5190. b, 6215, 522a.b, B2Ee- d, 


Translations into Latin: 


J passages from Origen on G 
4948-4955; on 1 Thessalonians, 4968; on Philemon, 
4964->; from Theodore of Heraclea on 1 Corinthians, 496" ; 
from Didymus on 1 Corinthians, 499>; from Apollinaris on 
Aoenane 6008; from Diodore on 1 Thessalonians, 501°: 
f ndus}] passage from Theodore of Mopeuestia on 
Romans, 510®: [anonymous] Theodore of Mopeuestia on 
Galatians-Philemon, 508», 5105-511> ; [Cassiodorus} Clement 

of Alexandria on the Catholio epistles, 520, 
Translations into Syriac: Chrysostom, 505%; Theodore of Mop- 
letters of ; 


suestia, 508", 5090 b ; dore, 518»; 515* 
5168 ; e from Oecumenius, 6235; ‘Eu ” appe- 
ratus to Pauline epistles, 528>. 

Valentinians, 484+, 4sgb 


Victorinus Afer, 4840, 487%, 
Victorinus of Pettau, 500%, 
Vigilius, pope, 508>, 510s. 


LrTERATURE.—Books dealing onty with individual writers have 
been mentioned in the text of the article, and are not named 
again here. Those of wider scope may be classified as Ons 
on Patristic literature in general, and (2) books on Patristic 
exegesis in particular. 

(1) For the ante-Nicene writers: Harnack’s Geschichte der 
altchristlichen Litteratur lis Eusebius: Erster Theil, Die 
Ueberlieferung und der Bestand (2 vols. Leipzig, 1893) is ot 
course invaluable; the parts which touch moet nearly the 
subject-matter of this article fell to the share of Harnack’'s 
assistant, Dr. E. Preuschen of Darmstadt. Smith and Wace’s 
Dictionary of Christian Biography (4 vols. London, 1877-1887) 
has been of much service, though it is marred by some curious 
omissions and inequalities, and is often weakest just on the 
critical and bibliographical side ; but the general level is high, 
and the articles on Origen and Theodore of Mopsuestia raise it 
higher still. Dr. O. Bardenhewer's Patrologie (ed. 2, Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1901) is a most useful book: the reisspe in a 
greatly enlarged form has not, unfortunately for the present 
purpose, advanced as yet beyond the second volume and the 

uncil of Nicewa. Tillemont’s Mémoires pour servir & histoire 
ecclésiasti des sic premuuers siécles (Paris, 1693-1712), 
hundred years old as it is, has never been superseded for the 
post - Nicene period, and is still for many yurposes the bess 
authori 


CONCORDANCES 


(2) For tne history of Patristic exegesis there is little to 
enumerate. ‘Lhe present writer is uainted with boeing in 
oh eg that goes further than the brief account appended by 
bis HP eget to his commentary on the Galatians (ed. 5, Pp. 
is 


227-236): in this, as in every contribution of Lightfoot’s 

Patristic studies, new ground was broken, but the material 

more abundant now than when he wrote. Much more abundant, 
therefore, is it than it was when Richard Simon, priest of the 
Oratory and founder of the science of Biblical Criticism, gave 
to the world his Histoire critique des principaux cominen- 
tateure du Nouveau Testament (of which about half is devoted 
to the Patristic commentators, Greek and Latin), Rotterdam, 
1698 ; nor is its age quite the only drawback to its usefulness, 
since its obvious interest 1n the Jansenist controversies of its 
day perhaps detracts something from its critical value. Yet it 
remains, and always must remain, worthy to be named with 
Tillemont’s Hémvires as one of the noblest fruits of the rich 
harvest of French Patristic scholarship in the age of Louis the 
Great, and the present article owes not a little to its inspira- 


LAmong te friends who have assisted him, the present writer 
renders his grateful thanks to Dr. Sanday, who has found time 
to read through the whole of the proofs; to Mr. E. W. Brooks, 
who has kindly verified several pointe in regard to Syriac MSS 
in the British Museum; and to the Rev. C. Jenkins, who has 
undertaken most of the thankless task of verifying references. 
He must make, however, further and ial mention of his 
indebtedness to Dr. G. Mercati of the Vatican Library, to whom 
he owes not more information about Vatican Catenz than 
has yet ap in print, but also a reference to the discovery 
of Oecumenius’ commentary on the Apocalypse, which has an 
j on the date of the Oecumenian Catena on 

of the article had advanced too far for 


the new information about Oecumenius to be incorporated at 


its Peet A ey ; and to the same cause is due the insertion, on 
pp. 520, 521, of the section on Clement of Alexandria, it having 
n omitted by the writer's oversight on p. 489. For these 
and for any other unevennesses it is hoped that indulgence may 
. be claimed in view of the difficulties a ing to labour in a 
field where the ground has been left so long untilled]. 


C. H. TURNER. 


CONCORDANCES.— When the minute verbal 
comparison of one passage of Holy Scripture with 
another was felt to play a taped | part in 
arriving at the proportion of faith, and, in later 
times, at a proper critical treatment of the text, 
and especially when the Bible was treated more 
as a whole than as a collection of books of vary- 
ing dates and composition, the need for more or 
less exhaustive Concordances was immediately 
felt, and it was not long before attempts were 
made to provide for the need. This was ren- 
dered the more easy by the printing of the text 
divided into verses as well as chapters. Alpha- 
betical lista of words occurring in the sacred books 
were drawn up, as well as lists of the passages in 
which they occurred, with the salient words of 
the context, such as are given in Cruden’s Con- 
cordance tothe AV. These liste of words varied 
in their degree of completeness; but no Con- 
cordance can reasonably be expected to contain 
every quotation of every word; ¢.g. in an English 
Concordance such words as ‘and,’ ‘the,’ etc., are 
omitted. The interest taken in this accumulation of 
evidence about the occurrence of words and phrases 
is testified to by the fact that, for instance, in the 
ease of Concordances to the LXX there are not 
only several which have been published, but there 
is certainly one ip lay in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin,* by Dr. Ambrose Aungier, Chan- 
cellor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. There is also 
in existence a MS Hebrew Concordance by Elias 
Levita, compiled in the 16th century. 

For the pur, =x of the Pah volume it will be 
useful to supply a list of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and English Concordances to the Bible, giving 
the titles of those now most constantly in use, and 
of some of the earliest ones that seem to have 
been published. 

i. HEBREW.—Concordantie sacrorum bibliorum 
Hebraicorum ... auctore Mario de Calasio (Kome, 
1621) (this was based on Isaac Nathan’s earlier 
work, which was first published at Venice in 1564, 
more than a hun years after its compila- 
tion]; Fuerst, Librorum Sacrorum Veteris Testa- 


* See Eaposttor, bth series, vol. iii. (1896) p. 72 
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ments Concordantie Hebraice atque Chaldaice 
(Leipzig, 1840); Davidson, Concordance of the 
Hebrew and Chaldate Scriptures (Bayster ; London, 
1876); Mandelkern, Vcteris Testaments Concor- 
dantue Hebraice atque Chaldaice (Leipzig, 1896). 
A smaller edition of the last work, without quota- 
tions, was published at Leipzig in 1897. 

li, GREEK. — (1) SEPTUAGINT. — Concordantie 
Veteris Testamenti Grece Hebreeis vocibus respon- 
dentes . .. auctore C. Kirchero (Frankfort, 1607); 
Trommius, Concordantie Grece versionis... LXX 
Interpretum (Amsterdam); Handy Concordance of 
the Septuagint, without quotations (Bagster, 1887). 
All these are now more or less superseded by 
Hatch and Redpath’s Concordance to the Septua- 
gint, and other Greek Versions of the OT (Claren- 
don Press, 1892-1897), with its two supplemental 
fasciculi, of which one, containing the proper 
names, is already published, and the second is on 
the eve of publication. 

(2) NEw TESTAMENT. — Novi Testamenti Con- 
cordantie Grace... (Basle, 1546); Bruder, Con- 
cordance (2nd ed., Lei zig, 1853); Moulton and 
Geden, Concordance to the reck Testament, accord- 
ing to the Texts of Westcott and Hort, Tischen- 
dorf and the English Revisers (Edinburgh, 1897). 

iii. LATIN.—The Concordance of Hugo de Sancvo 
Caro (1244; revised 1290); Concordantie mavrores 
biblie tam dictiont declinabilii m indeclina- 
bilium [by Sebastian Brant] (Basle, 1496); Dutri- 
ty Concordantie Bibliorum Sacrorum Vulgate 

ditionts (Paris, 1838); Cooraert, Concordantia 
librorum Veteris et Novi Testaments... jucta Vul- 
gatam Editionem (Bruges, 1892). 

iv. ENGLISH.—A Concordance, that is to say, a 
work wherein by the order of the letters of the A.B. C. 
ye mace redely finde any word conteigned in the 
whole Bible. . . [by J. Marbeck) [London] 1550; 
Cruden, A Complete Concordance to the Holy Scrip- 
tures (lst ed.), London, 1738. Upon this almost 
all later Concordances have been more or less 
based ; T. Taylor, A New Concordance to the Holy 
Scriptures (1st ed., York, 1782); Eadie, A New and 
Complete Cuncordance to the Holy Scriptures, on 
the basis of Cruden’s (Ist ed., Glasgow, 1840); 
R. Young, Analytical Concordance to the Bible 
...- containing every word in alphabetical order, 
rari ind under its Hebrew or Greek original 
(Edinburgh, 1879 [-84]); Strong, The Exhaustive 
Concordance of the Bible, together with a compara- 
tive Concordance of the AV and RV (Hodder & 
Stoughton: London, 1894). In the Comprehensive 
Concordance to the Holy Scriptures (London. 1895) 
is to be found a ‘ Bibliography of Concordances,’ 
by Dr. M. C. Hazard. 

A Concordance to the NT in English was pub- 
lished by T. Gybson [London] in 1535. A Com. 
plete Concordance to the Revised Version of the NT 
... by J. A. Thoms, was issued by the S.P.C.K. 
(London) in 1884. 

For a fuller account of Hebrew Concordances, 
see art. ‘Concordance’ in the Jewish Encyclopedia, 
to which the present writer is indebted for certain 
statements in this article. For further details con- 
cerning Greek Concordances, see Expositor, 5th 
series, vol. iil. (1896) p. 72; and for an account of 
Cruden and his labours, see the article ‘Cruden’ 
in the Dictionary of Natwnal Biography. 

HENRY A. REDPATH. 

RELIGION OF BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA.— 
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i Tre Sources. Indirect beatineouy of ancient writers now 
superseded by that of the monuments, p. 582%, 
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2. Union of northern and southern Babylonia by Jam- 
nurabi into one empire, with Babylon as centre 


p. 5344. 
8. Kassite and other dynasties, p. 584, 
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& Rise of Assyria, p. 634». 

§. Marduk the patron deity of Babylon and head of the 
Babylonian pantheon, p. 634°. 

6. eer position of Ashur in the Assyrian pantheon, 


. 5358. 

Si. ReLatios OF THE CULTURB AND RELIGION OF ASSYRIA TO 

THOSE OF BaByLonta. Assurhanipal’s library, 535°. 
iv. oer oF BaBYLONIAN Coituns. The Sumerian question, 
v. THE BABYLONO-ASSYRIAN PANTHEON. 

Introduction, p. 536%. 
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- Anu, ’ 

Tahtar, j i ae . 
SiewPass Ninib, Nergal, p. 642° 

amas , nid, ee e 
Adad, p. 544». sere 
Marduk, p. 5458. 

Neho, p. 5455. 
Girru-Nusku, p. 540. 
Ashur, p. 546°. 
B. MINvK DEITIES. 
Lugal-banda, Nin-sun, Nin-mar, Nidaba, Ka-di, 
Bau, Dumu-si, Shid, Nin-agid-khadu, Nin-dara, 
yr Gal-alim, Dun-shagga, Dumu-zi-zuab, 
©. COMBINED INVOCATION OF DEITIES. 
1. unsoripeone on boundary stones, p. 5498. 
2. The alleged Babylonian ‘monotineism,’ p. 550+. 
vi. Tug Reticious LITERATURE OF BaBYLONia. 
1. Early origin of the Religious Literature, p. 550°. 
2. a played in Babylonian religion by demons, 
8. Incantation rituals, p. 5515. The ‘Malu’ series, 
4. Omens and oracles, p. 556+. 
6. Prayers and hymns, p. 663», 
6. Penitential Psalms, p. 5664. 
7. The Babylonian Cosmology, p. 5678. 
& Life after death: story of &) Ada: 
Nergal and Eresh-kigal, p. 674, (iil. 
to the under world, p. a 

vil. TEMPLES AXD CULT, p. 5778. 

Summary and General Estimate, p. 6815. 
Literature, p. 5854. 

At the outset of an account of the religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria one is impressed by the 
circumstance that, with the single exception of the 
religion of the ancient Hebrews, there is no one of 
the religions of antiquity known to us that enables 
us to trace more satisfactcrily the growth of re- 
ligious ideas among a people, from a crude poly- 
theism based on nature worship and accompanied 
by primitive rites, to a striking ap roach towards 
a monotheistic conce tion of the niverse, with 
a highly complicated priestly organization, and 
an elaborated theological system. There is also no 
other ancient religion—not even that of Egypt— 
which may lay claim to having exercised so large 
a measure of influence over surrounding nations, 
shaping as it did the myths and legends of the 
Hebrews, Pheenicians, and Greeks alike, showing 
its traces also in the religion of Egypt, and con- 
tributing in various ways to the systems of 
religious thought eee in the ancient East 
and West. ardly less remarkable is the an- 
guy of the religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 
which became an important factor in the religious 
history of mankind as early at least as the third 
millennium B.c., and practically finished its réle 
before Hebrew monotheism asserted itself. 

These considerations fully justify the efforts put 
forth by the past two generations of scholars and 
continued by the present generation in the task of 
recovering for science the long-lost and forgotten 
eources for the study of this religion. Aud while 
ve are not yet ina position to follow in detail the 
history of the movement, in connexion with the 

eneral culture that took its rise in the Euphrates 

‘alley and subsequently spread northwards to the 
district more properly known as Assyria, more 
than enough material is forthcoming to furnish 
the basis for a satisfactory account of the pan- 
theon, of the doctrines and rites, and of the literary 
productions that are an outcome of the spirit per- 
vading the religion itself. More than this, we 
can with measurable certainty distinguish be- 
twee certain periods in the history of the religion, 
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and can indicate political and intellectual factors 
that contributed to the gradual transformation 
of certain doctrines, while in a general way the 
literary process involved in the production of 
rituals, epics, myths, and legends can now be 


determined. 
—Until the middle of the 19th 


i. THE SOURCES. 
cent. our sources for the religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria were a few scattered notices in & 
number of classical and other authors, notably 
Herodotus, Eusebius, and S cellus, and in the 
compilation of the Jewish bbis known as the 
Talmud, and some incidental though valuable 
allusions in the historical and prophetical portions 
of the Old Testament. Through the excavations 
so successfully conducted by French, English, 
American, and German explorers in the mounds 
scattered along the banks of the Tigris and in the 
Euphrates Valley,” since the year 1842, these 
notices and allusions have been relegated to the 
rank of secondary sources, and, instead, we have 
now, as primary sources, the unearthed temples 
and palaces of Babylonia and Assyria, with their 
statues, furnishings, and inscriptions, and, above 
all, the abundant literary archives found in the 
mounds. The royal library, more particularly, 
collected by king Assurbanipal (668-625 B.C.) in 
his palace at Nineveh and unearthed by Lara 
and Rassam (1849-1854),¢ contained thousands of 
tableta with contents of a directly religious char- 
acter—incantations, omens, myths, legends, hymns, 
prayers, and entire rituals, while the affiliation 
existing in Babylonia and Assyria between re- 
ligion on the one hand, and astronomy, medicine, 
and even law, on the other, also renders other 
gabe of the library, which ranges over numerous 

ranches of literary activity, valuable as sources 
for the study of the Babylono-Assyrian peu mor 
The library at Nineveh, though dating—at east 
for the greater part—from the days of Assur- 
banipal, di ace a considerably older literature ; 
for, as the king frequently informs us in the sub- 
scriptions of the tablets, the collection was formed 
by having copies made through his scribes from 
originals that existed in Babylonian archives. 
This statement carries with it the important 
corollary that Assurbanipal’s library represents 
the remains of a literature produced not in Assyria 
but in Babylonia; and, in confirmation of this, 
many tablets have been found in the course of 
excavations in mounds in Babylonia proper, which 
are either duplicates of those in the Nineveh 
collection, or supplement them. The character 
of the writing, apart from other evidence, on some 
of these Babylonian ‘originals’ would justify us 
in carryiny the literary activity of the scribes of 
the south back to about two millenniums before 
the days of Assurbauipal, while the discovery} of 
extensive literary archives in connexion with the 
American excavations at Nippur, the tablets of 
which are all said to be earlier than the third 
millennium before our era, warrants an even earlier 
date for the beginnings of Babylonian literature. 


*See the bibliographical references attached to articles 
Assyria and BaBYLonia in vol. i., to which must now be added 


supplementing Rogers in 
some particulars, and containing & full though aacareli criticised 
and (3) the Mttthetlu 
(1898 to date), furnishing 
regular reports of the German excavations in and around the 
city of Babylon, which are to be extended also to other mounds» 
in Babylonia and Assyria. . 

t For an account of this library, see, 6.9., Kaulen, Assyrten 
und Babylonien on ed., Freiburg, 1899, ch. vii.); Menant, 
La Biblioth u Palais de Nintwve (Paris, 1880); and, above 
all, Bezold’s invaluable catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets ix 
the Kouyunjik Collection (London, 1889-99, 5 vols.). 

t See Hilprecht’s Explorations in Bible Lands (Philadelphis 
and Edinburgh, 1903), pp. 611-532. 
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Roughly speaking, all the more important literary 
productions in Assurbanipal’s library were in 
existence before the year 2000 B.c., while many 
are no doubt considerably older. 

In the south, where the religious literature grew 
up in connexion with the activity of the Baby- 
lonian temples, the latter formed the natural 
depositories for these collections, just as in the 
temples, as the courts of justice and as the centres 
of astronomical and medical science, the official 
legal archives and the extensive scientific col- 
lections were kept. It is characteristic of the 
general relationship of Assyria to Babylonian 
culture that the Assyrian monarch was not only 
obliged to import his literature from the south, 
but in doing so made the palace the depository for 
this foreign product instead of the temple. The 
zeal which animated him in sending lis scribes to 
ransack the libraries of the south was neither 
literary nor religious, but due to a political and 
in part also to a personal ambition to emphasize, 
by a transfer thither of the culture of tle south, 
the complete ascendency of Assyria as the dominant 
power, and as the legatee of the civilization that 
arose in Babylonia. Along with this civilization, 
the religion of the south was also carried to the 
north; and while, in so far as the pantheon is con- 
cerned, the sy era manifested a certain origin- 
ality, and while the northern scribes also made 
contributions to the religious literature, in all 
but minor details the views and doctrines em- 
bodied in these productions are identical with 
those develo in the theological and religious 
centres of the south. Thus for all practical 
pur the religion of Assyria may be regarded 
as identical with that of Babylonia. This identity 
extends to the cult, which naturally presented 
variations in each centre of both the south and the 
north, but which was everywhere based upon the 
same conceptions of the relationship between man 
and the higher Powers, and reflected the same 
general religious doctrines. 


iii EARLY HISTORY OF BABYLONIA AND 
ASSYRIA.—As a preliminary to an understanding 
of the religion of Babylonia and Assyria, it is 
essential to have clearly before us the general 
course taken by the history of these two countries. 

1. The striking feature in the earliest period to 
which we can trace it, is the frequent change in 
the position of the political centres. We see the 
Euphrates Valley at this time divided into a vary- 
ing number of States or principalities, at rivalry 
with one another, now the one, now the other 
exercising a certain supremacy over the whole 
district, without, however, bringing it into real 
subjection ; while, on the other hand, for indefinite 
periods several of these States occupy an equal 
position of importance and prominence side by 
side, and even enter into compacts with one an- 
other. The various States centre each around 
a city, and the growth of the State is essenti- 
ally the extension of that city. The political 
importance thus given to the leading towns of 
ancient Babylonia is further enhanced by the 
religious significance which is in close union with 
their political advance ; for the deity presiding over 
a place shares, in accordance with the general 
view prevailing in antiquity, the fortunes of his 
subjects. The god, the place of his worship, and 
his worshippers, are in inseparable contact. 

This state of affairs can now be traced back, 
thanks chiefly to the results of the excavations at 
Telloh and Nippur, to about 3500 B.c., though it 
should be added that the chronology beyond 2500 
B.C. is still quite uncertain. Hence we can only 
deal in round numbers for the earlier periods, and 
indeed, according to some scholars, we are not 
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justified in pape much beyond 3000 B.c. for 
the date of the earliest inscriptions as yet found.* 
In this earliest raha known to us we find Eridu, 
Shirpurla (or Sirgulla), Ur, Gishban, Nippur, 
Erech, Larsa, and Isin (or Nisin) among the cities 
of southern Babylonia occupying a prominent 
ition. In the northern portion, again, lay 
ish, Cuthah, Agade, Sippar, and, youngest of 
all, Babylon... From the testimony of the in- 
scriptions no certain conclusions can be drawn 
as to the relative age of these centres, for 
aeiolree | the oldest written document presup- 
poses a ong anterior political history as well as 
a history of civilization, during which period an 
important réle may have been played by cities 
that had disappeared from the horizon before 
monumental evidence begins; while others that 
appear to occupy an inferior position may have 
enjoyed a high degree of supremacy at a time for 
which no material is as yet at our ou posal: 
Thus we have every reason to believe that a 
town Eridu, which lay on the Persian Gulf, must 
at one time have had control over a considerable 
section of southern Babylonia, since the cult of 
the patron deity of that place—the god Ea—sur- 
vives all the vicissitudes of political fortunes. 
Down to the latest period of the Babylonian re- 
ligion, Ea retains in the pantheon a place that is 
unique almost inexplicable, except on the sup- 
position that the political importance of the place 
gave the god his impregnable position. Simi ‘larly, 
hha there are = — in the oldest ee 

at appear to politically more powerful t 
Nippur, the chief god of the. latter Felds to none 
in the honours accorded to him. He is not only 
invoked by the rulers of other centres, but becomes 
known as Bel, ‘the lord’ par excellence ; and, lon 
after Nippur has passed into the background o 
Babylonian history, the old Bel retains his place 
as the second member in a triad that summed up 
for Babylonian theologi the quintessence of 
Divine control of the Universe in the largest sense. 
Unless totally different conditions prevailed in the 
period which is still beyond our ken, from those 
which characterize the relationship between poli- 
tical position and religious supremacy during the 
entire period for which we now have direct sources 
at our command, a political predominance of 
Nipeas must likewise have preceded the fame 
and rank acquired by ite patron deity. 

The precise order o eapremncy exercised by the 
various political centres has not yet been deter- 
mined with that degree of certainty which would 
enable one to speak with perfect definiteness. It 
is still a matter of doubt whether the seat of the 
oldest Babylonian ruler at present known to us, 
En-shag- kush-anna, was Erech or Shirpurla, though 
the probabilities are in favour of the latter. The 
few brief inscriptions that we have from him were 
found at Nippur, and give expression to the king’s 
homage to n-lil or Bel, while his title ‘lord of 
Kengi’ points to control over a large district—per- 
haps the whole of southern Babylonia. The most 
serious rival to En-shav-kush-anna was the ruler 
of Kish in northern Babylonia, and it would appear 
that not long after the days of En-shag-kush-anna 
Shirpurla enters upon a period of dependency upon 
Kish ; its rulers no longer call themselves kings, 
but patesis, te. ‘governors.’ With some inter- 
ruptions, during which the former conditions are 
for a time restored, this state of things continues 
until Kish is obliged to yield its maprernaey in turn 
to other places, first to a centre Gishban, situated 
not far from Shirpurla—one of whose rulers, Lugal. 
zagzisi, calls himself ‘king of the world,’ and claims 
sovereignty from the Persian Gulf to the Mediter- 

* See Winckler in Helnolt’s History of the World (1908), vol. 
iii. pp. 8-10. 
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ranean. The glory of Gishban, however, appears 
to have been of short duration, and we next hear 
of the kings of Agade, to the north of Kish, extend- 
ing their rule far into the south, and including 
in their domain both Nippur and Shirpurla in 
the south. The most famous of these rulers of 
Agade were Sargon and his son Naram-Sin, the 
fame of whose exploits, ON aay expedi- 
tions to the distant West, survived to a late period, 
and, becoming enveloped in myth, gave to 

more particularly a semi-legendary character. 

Of the oldest history of Erech we as yet know 
little. The names of a few of her rulers whose 
date falls about or before 3000 B.c. are known, 
and some of their exploits, which show that this 
centre succeeded in maintaining its independence, 
without, however, attaining, within the period 
for which material is available, to a position of 
supremacy, except possibly for a short time. On 
the other hand, the prominence belonging to the 
chief goddess of the place, Nan&, who retains an 
independent position down to the latest Assyrian 

eriodl (despite the general tendency in both 

abylonia and Assyria to consolidate the various 
goddesses worshipped at different centres in one 
great goddess, who becomes known as Ishtar), is 
again an important testimony to the part that 
Erech as a centre must have slaved in the political 
life of southern Babylonia at an we eer 
Griars earlier even, as in the case of Eridu and 
Nippur, than the date of our oldest sources. 

Much more satisfactory is our knowledge of 
another important centre of southern Babylonia, 
Ur, whose existence can also be traced back to 
about 3000 B.c. Its kings about this time 
secured control over Shirpurla. While the king- 
dom of Ur, with a frequent change of dynasties, 
maintains itself down to c. 2600 B.C., it was 
obliged at times to yield in rank to other cities— 
at one period to Isin, probably to the north of 
Erech—some of whose rulers (c. 2700-2500 B.C.) 
claim control over Ur, Nippur, Eridu, and Erech, 
and later to a centre, Larsa, which, for a short 
time at least (c. 2300 B.C.), succeeds in Sr Ing the 
kingdom of Ur under its immediate control. 

2. A new era of Babylonian history opens with 
the rise of a dynasty in the city of Babylon itself, 
of which until c. 2300 B.c. we hear nothing at all. 
Its position in the north is significant as pointing 
to the gradual shifting of the real centre of the 
entire Euphrates district in this direction. The 
sixth member of this dynasty, Hammurabi (c. 2250 
B.C.), succeeded in accomplishing the great task of 
uniting northern and southern Babylonia under 
one sovereignty, and it is only from his time 
onwards that we can properly spenk of a Baby- 
lonian empire. True, efforts were made from time 
to time by the southern districts—comprised under 
the term Chaldea—to secure their independence, 
and the New Babylonian empire, which represents 
the last, and in some respects the greatest, effort of 
the Euphrates Valley to rise to a position as a world- 
enpire, was founded by Chaldeans ; but, amidst all 
the vicissitudes of the seventeen centuries following 
Hammurahi, Babylon maintains its position as the 
capital of the country, while the old centres, Eridu, 
Nippur, Ur, Erech, Larsa, Sippar, retain their im- 
yortince as religious centres merely, or, as in the 
sase of Shirpurla, Kish, Gishban, Agade, and Isin, 
disappear from the foreground of history entirely. 
We are able to distinguish a large number of 
dynasties ruling with Babylon as a centre from 
c. 2400 to 539 B.c. Not all of these, however, 
are of Babylonian origin. Indeed, the very first 
dynasty to which the position of Babylon as the 
permanent centre of the Euphrates Valley is due, 
rep-esents a foreign invasion of the country from 
the interior or the western coast of Arabia, and 
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marks the triumph of a migratory movement from 
this direction that had probably been going on 
for some time before the dénouement is reached 
under Hammurabi, c. 2250 B.c. The successors of 
Hammurabi maintain their supremacy till ¢. 2100 
B.C.. when they are forced to yield to invaders 
who appear to have come likewise from the south. 

3. About 400 years later, foreigners from the 
east, who call themselves Kassites, obtain posses- 
sion of the Babylonian throne, and maintain their 
supremacy for a period of 576 years (c. 1730 to 
c. 1150 B.c.); and, although the Kassite rulers 
manifest particular devotion to Nippur and its 
deity, Babylon still remains the political centre 
and the seat of government. At last the Kassites 
are driven out, and native Babylonians, hailing, 
as it would seem, from the ancient centre of Isin, 
mount the throne. 

4. From this time onwards internal disturbances 
and the pressure from the north (where meanwhile 
@ powerful kingdom had established itself, with 
its centre alternately at Ashur, Calah, and finally 
Nineveh) are the two factors that determine the 
changes that the south under in its rulers. 
About the middle of the 13th cent. the relation- 
ship with Assyria, —as this northern kingdom 
was called,—which had at first been on the whole 
of a peaceable character, became hostile, and it 
was soon apparent that the more vigorous northern 
kingdom seriously threatened the older culture of 
the south. The steady advance of the Assyrian 
power, despite periods of retrogression, goes part 
passu with the decline of Babylonia, until at the 
close of the 12th cent. an Assyrian ruler, Tiglath- 
pileser I., reduces Babylonia for a time to the rank 
of an Assyrian vassal, though it is siznificant that 
southern Babylonia or Chaldwza does not come 
under Assyrian sway. On the contrary, this latter 
district divided once more into a number of 
States, loosely united to one another—maintains a 
large measure of independence, and at most is 
forced to pay tribute to Assyria during certain 
periods. On the whole, however, the political star 
of the south sinks behind the horizon, and only 
as the glory of Assyria herself is eclipsed by 
temporary discomfitures to her military ambitions 
or by internal dissensions, does Babylonia regain 
a portion of her former rank. If, despite this 
general condition of dependence upon the north, 
Babylonia at least enjoyed the privilege of having 
native rulers on the throne—with some excep- 
tional periods, when it became a prey to invaders 
from the south or east, or when the Assyrian 
kings forced their choice (some favourite general 
or their sons or brothers) upon the Babylonians. 
or in some cases themselves assumed the reins of 
government,—this was due, in the first instance, to 
the intellectual and commercial superiority of the 
south, which could not be set aside by mere force 
of arins; and, secondly, to the respect inspired by 
the religious sanctuaries of the south, to which the 
Assyrians were as fervently attached as the Baby- 
lonians, if for no other reason than because of the 
disasters that they dreaded in case of any offence 
offered to the great gods of the south,—whose 

sition had in the course of millenniums become 
independent of the political kaleidoscope. 

5. The union of the Babylonian States had defi- 
nitely secured for the patron deity of the city of 
Babylon —the god Marduk—his position as the head 
of the pantheon ; and, though attempts were made 
at times to set Marduk aside in favour of some other 
god,— Nebo, the god of Borsippa (opposite Babylon), 
or the old Bel of Nippur, or Shamash, the sun-god 
of SS emia did not succeed in doing more than 
temporarily eclipsing the glory of Marduk, who 
on the whole maintained his position down to the. 
fall of the New Babylonian empire. It is signifi- 
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cant that, when entered Babylon in triumph 
in the autumn of B.C. 539, the first act of the 
conqueror was to pay his devotion to Marduk, as 
whose deputy he claims to act. This commanding 
position of Marduk in the theon is the most 
notable feature, from the religious point of view, 
of the period following upon ear It 
opens a new era in the religious history of Baby- 
lonia, and forms a convenient dividing line between 
the oldest and the second period in this history. 
That it was brought about through a political 
act, is an illustration of the close oe 
in Babylonia and Assyria between political an 
religious conditions, upon which we have dwelt. 
With Marduk as the head of the pantheon, it was 
necessary to regulate the position of the other 
ods of the great religious centres towards him. 

he older attempts of the theologians to systema- 
tize the pantheon had to be re-shaped in accordance 
with the state of affairs created by the acknow- 
ledgment of Babylon as the centre of government 
for the entire Euphrates Valley. The old myths 
and legends, which even before ‘Hanmarabi’s ays 
had been reduced to writing, were re-shaped so as 
to accord to Marduk the glory and rank due to 
him. Older gods, of whom stories were related, 
had to make way for Marduk, and this was done 
even at the risk of interfering with the original 
meaning of the myths. 

The subsequent degradation of Babylonia to a 
position of greater or lesser dependence upon 
Assyria did not affect the position of Marduk, or 
the theological system based upon it. The kings 
of Assyria, when they came to Babylon, paid their 
homage to Marduk; they made no effort to put 
their chief deity—Ashur—in Marduk’s place, and 
at most ventured to place the former by the side 
of the latter in their invocations; and, when the 
New Babylonian empire was founded by Chaldeans, 
the rulers, though the two most important repre- 
sentatives of them bore names compounded with 
the sod Nebo (Nabopolassar, Nebuchadrezzar), vied 
with their predecessors in manifestations of devo- 
tion to the great Marduk. The new city of Babylon 
reared by them was essentially Marduk’s metropolis. 

6. Turning to the north, we encounter the same 
close bearing of the political development upon 
the cult. The rulers of Assyria, the earliest of 
whom known to us may be placed c. 1800 B.C., set 
out as patests or ‘ governors of the city of Ashur, 
situated on the Tigris; and it is the god of this 
place—likewise known as Ashur—who advances in 
rank with the progress of Assyrian arms. But, 
while Marduk remains attached to the place where 
his cult originated, Ashur follows the shifting 
of the capital of Assyria; and, whether the seat 
of government is at Calah or at Nineveh, it is 
Ashur who continues in the new capital his abode, 
as well as his guidance of the kings and of their 
armies. Parallel, therefore, to the supremacy of 
Marduk in the south, we have Ashur stunding at 
the head of the pantheon in the north, from the 
earliest period to which Assyrian history can be 
traced back * down to the fall of Nineveh in 606 
B.C. ; and just as in the south the position of the 
other gods is regulated with reference to Marduk, 
so in the north the priests of Ashur engage in 
a work of systematization which results in estab- 
lishing a court of deities grouped around Ashur 
as their king and leader. - 


iii. RELATION OF THE CULTURE AND RELIGION 
OF ASSYRIA TO THOSE OF BABYLONIA. — It will 


* The existence of a city and district, 4-usar, identical with 
Ashur, which represents a later designation of the god as well 
as of the city and of the district, can now be traced back to 
ammurabi. See Scheil, ‘Code de Hammourabi,’ 
nite on Perse, Mémoires, iv. [Textes 
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have become clear from the above sketch, that, 
correspon 2 the greater age of Babylonia as 
compared with Assyria, it was in the south that 
culture was first developed, and from the south 
was carried to the north. As a matter of fact, 
despite some contributions to architecture, art, 
science, and literature made by the i 
the civilization of Assyria is a direct importation 
from Babylonia, and continues to bear the impress 
of its southern origin. The temples and palaces 
of ria were modelled upon those in Babylonia, 
with the important exception, however, that stone 
was far more liberally employed as a building 
material in place of clay—which remained the 
standard material in the south. In sculptural 
decorations and in statues, more origi ality was 
displayed by the Assyrians than in their building 
constructions, and, as a great mili power, it was 
natural that Assyria should likewise have developed 
her own methods of attack and defence; but, in all 
that pertains to the cult and to general religious 
doctrines, the originality of the rians mani- 
festa iteelf only in the adaptation to their own con- 
ditions, of the modes of worship, of the ritual, and 
of the theology that were the outcome of the activity 
of a long series of generations of priests serving in 
the temples of the great religious centres of the 
south. When Assurbanipal, probably in imita- 
tion of an earlier example, resolved to collect a 
library in his palace, he was obliged to send his 
scribes to the temples of the south, in the archives 
of which the eresy Dronustions of the past—epics, 
myths, legends, collections of omens, rituals and 
magical incantations, hymns and prayers, as well 
as medical and astronomical compilations — were 
kept ; and it does not appear that either his scribes 
or those of earlier days added much to this lite 
legacy, though, naturally, the Assyrian temples h 
their own rituals, prayers, and oracles specially 
adapted to Assyrian political and social conditions, 
1¢ relationship between the religion of Baby- 
lonia and that of Assyria thus resolves itself into 
an adoption of doctrines, cult, and rites of the 
south by the north, with such modifications as were 
called tor by the different conditions prevailing in 
the north, and which led, in the case of the pan- 
theon, to the assignment to Ashur of the place and 
rank pir ai in the south by Marduk after the 
union of the States of the Euphrates Valley in the 
days of Hammurabi. We might also express thi 
relationship in terms of a general extension north- 
ward of the religion of Babylonia, as a part of the 
culture that originated in the Euphrates Valley. 


iv. ORIGIN OF BABYLONIAN CULTURE.—A ques- 
tion that suggests itself at this point, and which 
must be considered before we advance to a con- 
sideration of some of the details of the religion of 
Babylonia and cat leg involves the problem as to 
the origin of Babylonian culture. At the earliest 
 gpboit to which we can now trace back Babylonian 

istory we already find this culture in an advanced 
state, and it is safe to assume that its beginnings 
must be placed as early at least as 4000 B.c.— 
and it may turn out to be even considerably 
older. Scholarship is still divided on the question 
whether the culture is of Semitic or non-Semitic 
origin. The majority of scholars hold that the 
earliest settlers in the Valley were non-Semites, to 
whom the beginnings of the culture, including the 
invention and development of the earliest script 
—an essentially hieroglyphic system — are to 
attributed. To this people the name Sumerian (or 
Sumero-Akkadian) is given, and it is held that the 
Semites—the Babylonians in the later sense—upon 
entering the land from the south, adopted this 
culture, developed it still further, and adapted the 
script to the expression of ideas in their own Semitic 
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tongue. This view, however, is opposed by a 
emal] but powerful ‘minority, led by the distin. 


guished Prof. Joseph Halévy of Paris, which con- 
tends for the Semitic origin of the entire Baby- 
Jonian culture, including, therefore, the script. 
The controversy which has raged for many years 
cannot be regarded as definitely settled,* nor is it 
likely to be until ethnology is in a position to 
‘ reinforce or to controvert the arguments drawn 
by either side from the evidence of language and 
archevlogy. Meanwhile, it may be said that 
while, on the one hand, it seems tolerably certain 
that the Euphrates Valley, admirably adapted as 
& meeting-ground for races of various origin, actu- 
ally contained in early times a population of a 
mixed character ; on the other hand, it is no less 
clear that the traits of the culture, including the 
religion, are essentially the same in the latest 
days as in the earliest of which we have cogni- 
zance. The gods in the earliest texts are the same 
as those found in the latest; nor do the methods of 
invoking them, or the conceptions formed of them, 
undergo any other changes than those due tonatural 
development. Nowhere is there a violent break 
with the past, but only, and at the most, a gradual 
transition. If, therefore, the later culture is to be 
regarded as Semitic,—and on this point there is 
general agreement,—there is no substantial reason 
or denying this predicate to the earliest. Such a 
va Spence naturally does ha solve = arate 
of origins, for it may proper argued that the 
non-Semitic strata Le ge horoughly absorbed 
by the Semites at the pened to which our material 
for the study of Babylonia belongs, as to obscure 
the original features. With this admission, those 
who occupy an intermediate position between the 
opposing camps are for the present content, since 
it justifies the contention that the Babylonian 
culture, so far as known to us, is of one cast, and 
that therefore, in a treatment of the Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria it is neither n nor 
justifiable to separate Semitic from supposedly 
non-Semitic features. If, therefore, there 1s a non- 
Semitic stratum to the culture which we encounter 
in the earliest period of Babylonian history, it 
belongs to a period which is, for the present at 
least, beyond our historical ken, and as little 
affects our views as to the general Semitic char- 
acter of the Babylono- Assyrian relivion in its 
earliest and latest manifestations, as the probably 
non-Grecian elements existing in Greek culture 
affect the essential unity of what we have been 
taught to regard as Greek religion. 

oreover, the possibility of a non - Semitic 
stratum to Babylonian cultare must not be con- 
fused with the question as to the existence of 
traces of a Sumerian language in the Babylonian 
ecript and literature. Granting the existence of 
such a language as Sumerian, the position to which 
the advocates of the Sumerian theory are led in 
order to account for the continued use of the 
‘Sumerian’ method of writing thousands of years 
after a far more suitable one had been evolved by 
the Semitic or Semitized Babylonians, justifies an 
attitude of reserve towards the far-reaching con- 
clusions that have been drawn from the supposed 
non-Semitic origin of the ecript employed by the 
Baty lonlene and the fact that these conclusions 
are brought forward in a spirit of consistency, 
derived by logical processes from a certain starting- 
point, only accentuates the difficulty of accepting 
the correctness of that starting-point. Besides, 
the advocates of the Sumerian theory have not 
yet fulfilled the obligation which obviously rests 


we will be sperma Pesig? for details of this qaiscs te to 
bach’s monogra Sumerische Frage g, 189s), 
admirable as a summary, but which leaves the question pretty 
touch where it was. 


upon them of defining the character of the Sumerian 
language in a manner acceptable to philologista, 
and of indicating its pooner in the group of 
ages to which it belongs.* 
nder these circumstances, the attitude of re- 
serve is still further justified on the eas of those 
igh 


lan 


who are content to wait for ‘more t’ before 
committing themselves to a position which involves 
such far-reaching consequences as the acceptance 
of the Sumerian theory in its presené form carries 
with it. Without, therefore, encroaching upor 
doubtful territory, we are entitled in the treatment 
of our theme to assume a continued development 
of a religion which is to be regarded in its earliest 
form as Semitic, provided it be admitted that in 
its latest form it may be given this title. 


The sketch furnished at the outset of this article 
as to the general development of the Babylono- 
Assyrian religion, so far as the relationship be- 
tween religion and the political history of the 
two countries is concerned, suggests a threefold 
division in the History of the Religion: the first 
extending from the earliest period known to us 
(c. 3500 B.C.) to the union of the Babylonian 
States under Hammurabi (c. 2250 B.C.); the second 
embracing the period down to the rise of the New 
Babylonian or Chaldszan empire under Nabopolas- 
sar (625 B.C.); the third covering the short exist- 
ence of this empire down to the taking of Babylon 
by Cyrus in 539 B.c. The Assyrian religion, in so 
far as it entails a separate treatment, falls within 
the second period, although it extends into the 
third—from c. 1800 B.c. down to the fall of Nineveh, 
606 B.c. A sharp separation is marked only 
between the first and second divisions, though the 
third division likewise shows traits of a special 
character.—The further division of the general 
subject into (a) the Pantheon, (4) the Religiour 
Literature, and (c) the Cultus, results from the char- 
acter of the material at our disposal for the study 
of the Babylono-Assyrian religion, which consiste 
chiefly, as already intimated, of (1) the numerous 
historical and votive inscriptions of the rulers ; 
(2) the extensive literary productions of Babylonia 
(as preserved chiefly in the copies of the royal 
library unearthed at Nineveh t); and (3) in the 
archeological results— still rather m of the 
excavations of Babylonian and Assyrian sanctu- 
aries. 


v. THE BABYLONO-ASSYRIAN PANTHEON.—The 
religion of Babylonia in the earliest form known 
to us may be defined as a combination of local 
cults with animistic conceptions of the powers of 
nature, with which man was either brought into 
immediate contact, or which affected his aims and 
his welfare. Each centre had its special patron 
deity, and this deity—in most cases conceived as 
masculine—was brought into association with some 
natural phenomenon. The two powers most com- 
monly chosen-were the sun and the moon, and by 
the side of these we find streams and stones per- 

“ The view formerly held, that the Sumerian belongs to the 
Ural-Altaic group, has been emphatically set aside by Prof. O. 
Donner—an eminent authority on this group—in an appendix tc 
Haupt’s monograph, Die Akkadische Sprache (Berlin, 1881). It 
should also be stated that, since the manent of Haupt’s 
monograph, little has been done towards elucidating the char- 
acter of the so-called Sumerian (or Sumero-Akkadian) speech. 
See Winckler’s remarkable confession : ‘ All attempts to establish 
an affinity with any language of the ancient world, even with 
the various languages of the neighbouring nations or of those 
still living, must be abandoned’ (in Helmolt’s History of the 


World (1903), vol. iii. p. 5). 

t The recent discov by J. H. Haynes of an extensive 
literary archive at Nippur, justifies the hope that at no distant 
day we may be able to study the religious literature to a large 
extent from ‘originals’ instead of from the copies prepared by 
the scribes of Assurbanipal. See Bon hag a account of the 
Nippur library in Explorations in Bible Lands in the Nine. 
teenth Century, pp. 509-532. 
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sonified as gods. The independence of the States 
and, in still earlier days, no doubt, of the towns 
of the Euphrates Valley, is sufficient to account 
for the fact that there should thus arise a con- 
siderable number of sun- and moon-deities, and it 
was only as a result of political development that 
in time a sun-god worship in the most im- 
rtant centre came to be the sun-god par ezcel- 
e, and, in the theological system, was regarded 
as having absorbed the attributes and prerogatives 
of his former associates or rivals. This process 
of concentration was not n ily carried out 
with consistency ; and whsn, as happened, two 
centres acquired equal significance and sanctity, 
the worship of the sun-god or of the moon-god was 
maintained in both, or a compromise was effected 
by distinguishing between the varying action of 
the sun at the ditlerent seasons of the year or in the 
division of the day, so that, in the developed theo- 
logical system, we have one sun-deity particularly 
singled out as the sun of spring or of morning, 
and another as the midsummer or noonday sun. 
The former, as the conqueror of the winter storms, 
would be pictured as a beneficent element, a 
youthful heru displaying his strength ; the latter, 
as bringing discomfort, drought, and disease, 
would be invested with violence and destructive 
force—a grim warrior in the thick of battle. 

Such a division of functions, elfected as a com- 
promise between rival sun-deities, was the work of 
the priests and theologians rather than a popular 
process, and the example adduced will sutiice for 
the present to illustrate the importance of what 
may be ca.led the theoretical factor in the develo 
ment of the Babylonian religion.« One of the main 
problems involved in considering the functions and 
traits of any particular deity is thus to distin- 
ruish between original elements and such as have 

n imposed upon him (or her) by the attempts 
at systematization that begin at an early period, 
and that lead to the rise of various schools of theo- 
logical thought, of which traces are revealed in a 
careful study of the religious literature. At times, 
naturally, it is not an easy task to differentiate 
the popular conceptions connected with a deity 
from those unfolded in the schools. So, when two 

8 are viewed as father and son—like Ea and 

arduk—or as father and daughter—like Sin (the 
moon-god) and Ishtar—or as master and servant 
—like Shamash (the sun-god) and Ishum, or 
Marduk and Nusku (the fire-god)—the process in- 
volved is not the same in all. Such relationships, 
likewise, are expressive of compromises effected 
between rival deities ; but in some instances, as in 
the case of Ea and Marduk, popular thought is 
involved in specifying the tionship between 
the two as that of father and son. In general, 
however, the traces of relationship between various 
gods indicate the absorption in some way or an- 
other by one god of the attributes of his former 
rivals, and may be regarded as the work of the 
schools in their endeavour to weave the manifold 
threads of the pantheon into a single pattern. 
While, therefore, in the development of the pan- 
theon there may be noted a general tendency to 
reduce the number of deities by the recognition 
of those only who had acquired a relatively superior 
position, and which had its outcome in the Assyrian 
ree in fixing the number of really active 

eities at about eleven, the numerous local deities, 
ranging to hundreds, do not entirely disappear. 
They survive in invocations and incantations, the 
efficacy of which is supposed to be increased by the 
number of deities invoked: and also in proper 
names — particularly in Babylonia— where con- 
servative influences, emanating from the popular 
phases of the religion, have freer play. 

Turning by way of illustration to the historical 


and votive inscriptions of the oldest period, one 
cannot help being impressed by the circumstance 
that, while the number of deities that may be re- 
garded as belonging to the really active pantheon 
is not extraordinarily large—between twenty and 
thirty,—if we add to these the deities paraded by 
rulers on occasions when they wish to emphasize 
the extent of their sway, or when they desire to 
assure themselves of the protection and favour of 
as large a number of Divine forces as possible, 
the number is more than doubled. If, again, we 
take into account deities entering as elements into 
proper names occurring in inscriptions belonging 
to this period, the list reaches close to one hundred. 
So in a text dating from the days of Manishtusu, 
a king of Kish, who appears to be as early as an 
ruler of southern Babylonia as yet known to us, 
we encounter about fifty names of deities which 
enter as elements into the four hundred and more 
names uf individuals enumerated. Comparing this 
list with the deities introduced into the historical 
and votive inscriptions, it will be found that, while 
the five or six most prominent gode of the period 
are represented,—notably Sin, Ea, Ishtar, En-lil, 
or Bel, —by far the larger majority are such as are 
not found in these inscriptions at all. This may 
be due in part to the still limited historical material 
that we possess for this earliest period ; and it is 
also true that a number of the gods in this text of 
Manishtusu, which was found at Susa, are foreign 
deities—notably such as were worshipped in Elam. 
But, making due allowance for the possible increase 
of the active Babylonian pantheon of the oldest 
period by further discoveries, it is still safe to 
assume that most of the gods that appear as 
elements of proper names in the text in question 
belong to a difierent category, and will not, with 
some possible exceptions, encountered in his- 
torical inscriptions proper. It seems certain that 
the deities whom we thus encounter in proper 
names are the old local gods, who naturally survive 
in the designations of individuals hailing from 
places where their cult was carried on; and it is 
equally natural that the rulers in their inscriptions 
should ignore all these local deities, except such 
as had acquired a superior rank, rendering them 
worthy to be invoked by a powerful chief. 

If we now turn to the incantation texts, of which 
several series are known, we encounter the same 
preponderance in the number of deities invoked, 
over those that play a part in the active pantheon, 
as revealed by the historical inscriptions of any 
period. To be sure, our copies of these incanta- 
tion series are very late; but it is quite safe to 
assume, as already pointed out, that the originals 
belong to the second millennium. before our era, if 
not to the third ; and the circumstance that many 
of the deities enumerated are to be found in proper . 
names of the earliest period, is an evidence of the 
antiquity of the substantial elements of the texts 
themselves. In the ‘Shurpu’ series, as published 
by Prof. Zimmern, about 150 deities are introduced, 
as compared with 20 or 30 in historical texts of 
the first period; and not only are a number of 
these identical with those occurring in proper 
names of Manishtusu’s obelisk, but, what is more, 
even the foreign gods in this text have also found 
their place in the incantations. These incantation 
rituals continue in use during the Assyrian period, 
when 11 great gods constitute rastically the entire 
pantheon, and this makes the contrast to the 
conditions revealed by these rituals all the more 
striking. The explanation is again to be sought 
in the distinction between purely local cults and 


* See the evidence on the basis of which Scheil (Tezxtes 
Elamites-Sémitiques, |. p. 2) places this ruler before 4500 B.c.— 


a date which scholars like Winckler would now reduce by about 


one thousand years. 
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the gods who, in consequence of political and other 
factors, rise to a superior position. The conser- 
vatism attaching to religious texts, added to the 
natural desire in the case of incantations to appeal 
to as large a number of gods as possible, in the 
hope that one or the other will grant the desired 
help or relief, leads to the retention of the old local 
deities ; and this is done without reference to the 
selective process that has led to singling out a 
small number only of these deities as powers of 
first-rate importance. 

In proper names, accordingly, and in incantation 
rituals, there are revealed to us some of the popular 
phases of the Babylono-Assyrian religion, and, as 
elsewhere, these phases stand in a certain contrast 
to the attempts at systematization of the pantheon 
which are naturally the work of the priests and 
of the theologians. We are thus pre , in the 
historical and votive inscriptions of the earliest 
period and of the succeeding ones, to distinguish, 
on the one hand, deities of merely local significance, 
and those added from the desire to parade a long list 
of proteene powers; and, on the other hand, the 
really active theon, produced by a process of 
selection due in part to the natural prominence 
acquired by certain gods and by certain sanctuaries 
over others, and in due to the attempts at 
systematization of the pantheon, begun by the 
priests in their capacity as theologians at an early 
period, and continued as political and social cir- 
cumstances demanded. 

In time this de Nate apap reacts on the 97 Sees 
beliefs, and modifies them considerably ; but, for all 
that, the popular religion always lags more or less 
behind the ‘ official’ form as revealed in the scien- 
tific literature, such as the astronomical and astro- 
logical texts, and in the official inscriptions of the 
rulers, which were naturally produced under the 
prevailing theological influences. It would be 
idle to discuss to which of these two phases of the 
religion the HP hap binsry is to be given. Both must 
be studied if we would penetrate to the core of 
the religion, and in the case of the pantheon it is 
obvious that due consideration of its systematiza- 
tion by the priests must be our guide in an en- 
deavour to obtain a clear view of its extent and of 
its eneral character. 

(A) THE CHIEF DEITIES.—1. Anu, Bel, and 
Ea.— Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
theological system devised by the priests is the 
doctrine which places at the head of the pantheon 
a triad consisting of the god of heaven, the god 
of earth and of the a.mosphere above the earth, 
and a god of the watery element. These three 
gods, corresponding to the three divisions of the 
Universe, thus cover the sum and substance of 
Divine government; and it is hardly necessary 
to advance further argumenta for the view that 
such a triad does not represent a popular belief, 
but is the outcome of theological speculation. 
Of the three | Seay representing heaven, Bel 
the earth, and Ea the water,—Bel and Ea we know 
were originally deities of a local character, whose 
worship was centred in a well-defined locality. 
Bel, written ideographically En-/il, was the chief 
god of Nippur in northern Babylonia, and the 
 ebapromaarete at one time of Nippur is illustrated 

y the title Bel, t.e. ‘lord,’ which became the 
common designation of En-lil. Ea belongs to the 
extreme south of poly ce: whose worship was 
originally centred in Eridu, an exceedingly old 
settlement that at one time lay at the mouth of 
the Persian Gulf. The name ‘ En-lil’ merely de- 
scribes the god as a powerful demon; but from 
other sources we know that he was conceived also 
ax an atmospheric deity, who manifested himself 
in storms and other violent disturbances of nature. 
Ea, on the other hand, was a water spirit ; and one 
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can readily understand how the character of the 
large body of water—the Persian Gulf, which was 
sacred to him, and which led directly to the shore- 
less ocean—should have led to making Ea the 
symbol of the watery element in gene As for 

nu, While we find even as late as the 12th cent. 
B.C. that his cult was specifically associated with 
a definite centre,* the process which resulted 
in making him the personification of heaven in 
general, appears to have been a purely scholastic 
one, and independent of any traits that may 
originally have been ascribed to him. His wor- 
ship in the south was never carried on at any of 
the large political or religious centres, and, what- 
ever local associations he may have had, dis- 
appeared as early at least as the 4th millennium 
before our era, when we already find Anu gener- 
ally written without the usual sign before deities, 
and desiznated simply as the ‘heavenly’ or ‘ex- 
alted’ one.t One is inclined, in view of this great 
antiquity of the symbolization of Ann, to regard 
the name, together with the conceptions associated 
with it, as due to scholastic speculation, and to 
suppose that the association of a god Anu with 
any particular locality is of later origin, due to 
the reaction of theoretical speculation in practical 
forms of belief. 

However this may be, the parcelling out of 
Divine manifestations among a triad representing 
heaven, earth, and water, belongs distinctly to a 
theological system—is and parcel of a Weltan- 
schauung which could have arisen only in the 
schools, and which from the schools may have 
made its way tothe people. The important feature 
of the ree is the symbolization underlying it: 
the choice of Bel and Ea to symbolize earth and 
water is secondary, as is the choice of Anu to 
symbolize heaven, whatever the origin of the 
name may have been. The Bel of the triad has 
in reality nothing but the name in common witb 
the chief god of Nippur, and, similarly, when Ea 
of the triad was invoked there could have been 
only a remote association in the minds of the 
Babylonians with the water deity of Eridu. Still, 
such is the force of old conceptions that even the 
theologians could not entirely keep the double 
character thus resulting for Bel and apart, and, 
accordingly, in the earliest occurrence of the triad 
dating from the days of Gudeat (c. 3000 B.C.) we 
have Nin-kharsag, the consort of Bel or En-Iil, 
inserted between the latter and Ea. Nin-kharsag § 
is a title of Belit as the wife of the chief god of 
Nippur, and the insertion of the name in con- 
nexion with the triad shows that the Babylonian 
scribes could not free themselves from the associa- 
tion of Bel with his original home at Nippur. In 
later periods this is rarely done, and it is interesting 
to compare the arrangement of the triad in Gudea’s 
inscription with the one on a boundary stone from 
the llth cent., where the goddess corresponding 
to the old Nin-kharsag, Belit, a as Nin- 
makh, ‘the great lady ’—dissociated from the Belit 
of Nippur—and assigned a place behind Ea, Be- 
tween these two dates we have the inscription of 
Agumkakrime (c. 1650 B.C.), in which we find at 
the beginning the usual order Anu, Bel, Ea, 
whereas towards the close there is associated with 
each one of the three a consort, thus ea ele 
the series Anu and Antum, Bel and Belit, Ea an 
Damkina. Of these consorts, Belit and Damkina 
represent the wives of the Bel of Nippur and Ea 


* Dér—in southern Babylonia, Rawl. v. 55, col. 1. 14. 

t An=‘heaven’ + the phonetic complement na. This ts the 
usual form ; but various others occur, ¢.g. 4n with the deter- 
minative for ‘god,’ and the phonetic writings An-nt-um with 
and without the determinative for ‘god.’ See Radau, 

Story of Genesis, 17, note 2. 
t Inscription B, col. viii. 45-48. 
§ Signifying ‘lady of the mountain.’ 
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of Eridu respectively, whereas Antum is an arti- 
ficial figure introduced into the theon under 
the influence of the doctrine which assigned to 
every male god a female companion. One must 
therefore pass down to a comparatively late period, 
before, in the invocation of the triad, all traces of 
the old association of Bel and Ea with local cults 
disap and in a certain sense the process was 
never entirely and consistently completed. 

The assigning of the local deity of Nippur to a 

ition in the triad served to maintain his cult 
ong after Nippur had lost its political supremacy. 
His temple at Nippur, known as E-kur, ‘the 
mountain house,’ became a place of pilgrimage to 
which worshippers came from al] sides. In a 
measure this was the case with the sanctuaries 
in all or in most of the places that once formed 
political centres, but there were certain features 
connected with the Bel cult of Nippur that lent to 
it an air of uniqueness. Invoked in one of the 
earliest inscriptions known to us, that of En-shag- 
kush-annu*® (c. 3500 B.C.), En-lil, at this time 
already designated as ‘king of the lands,’ main- 
tains his position as the head of the pantheon even 
in the case of a ruler like Lugalzagyisi, king of 
Erech (ce. 3500 B.C.), whose capital is not at Nippur.t 
We do not encounter the triad at this early period, 
and it is all the more significant therefore to find 
the god of Nippur occupying a position which is 
not affected by the political status of the centre in 
which he was worshipped. Such a condition is an 
important step on the road towards the differentia- 
tion between the local storm-god and his symboli- 
zation as one of the three elements of the universe. t 
Even in those inscriptions of the first period of 
Babylonian history in which En-lil does not occupy 
the first place, as for example in the list found 
in an inscription of E-anna-tum,t and in one of 
Gudea,§ his supremacy is still implied, for the 
preference given in these inscriptions to a god Nin- 
rirsu, who 1s mentioned before En-lil, is simply 
ue to the fact that the inscriptions in question 
are dedicated to Nin-girsu as the chief deity of the 
centre to which the rulers in question belong. 
Similarly, the rulers of other centres, like Agade, 
Ur, and Kish, present offerings and pay devotion 
to the Bel of Nippur; and it is not until the union 
of the Euphrates States under a dynasty which 
established ita capital in the city of Babylon 
(c. 2300 B.C.) that we encounter an attempt to de- 
throne En-lil from his pre-eminent position, in 
favour of the chief deity of the city of Babylon, 
Marduk. The political union naturally brought 
in its wake the assignment of Marduk to a position 
at the head of the pantheon, and this was empha- 
sized by transferring to Marduk the title Bel or 
‘lord,’ and the old legends and traditions were like- 
wise transformed under the influence of the priests 
of Babylon with a view of securing for the ‘ Bel’ 
of Babylon the functions and deeds that properly 
belong to the ‘Bel’ of Nippur. The attempt, how- 
ever, was not altogether successful, and, when in 
the 18th cent, B.c. the control of Babylonia passed 
into the hands of a people coming from Elam to 
the east, and known as the Kassites, the cult of 
Bel of Nippur enjoyed a renaissance.|| 

There are good reasons for believing that the 
Kassites made a deliberate effort to reinstate En-lil 
as the head of the pantheon. For five centuries the 

* Hilprecht, Old Babyl. Inser. 1. 2, Nos. 90, 91. 

t ae page tb. No. 87, col. i. L. 

{ Gu es, galet A, col {. 6 

§ Inscription D, col. i. 3. 

{ See the votive inscriptions of Kaasite kings poruened b 
Hilprecht (Old Babylonian Insori » i, Nos. ), whic 
with few exceptions are dedicated to En-lil or his consort Nin-lil 
or Belit. In the Aare tt ’ inscriptions dating from this period 
(see Keilinechrifiliche Bibliothek, iv. pp. 56-63), it is also siy- 
nificant that Marduk is mentioned after 8 , and even the 
god Adad in one ins‘ance is given the preference over him. 
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Kassites held sway ; and, though at the end of this 
period the reaction begins, in the list of gods found 
in inscriptions of this period Marduk receives his 
place immediately behind the triad,* though not 
invariably so.f 

The rise of a serious rival to Babylonia in the 
north, where shortly after the end of Kassite rule 
in the south the Assyrians acquired sufficient 
strength to threaten the independence of Baby- 
lonia, again leads to a shifting in the ranks of 
the gods. In the presence of a common foe, the 
union between the States in the south becomes 
closer, and this condition finds expression in a 
more loyal attachment to the patron deity of 
Babylon — Marduk, — who in virtue of this fact 
henceforward holds undisturbed sway as the head 
of the pantheon. No more attempts are made to 
shake lis position by playing off other gods against 
him. His supremacy mes so secure that it is 
not endangered by the devotion shown by the 
rulers of Bahylonia to the cults of other gods, 
either in Babylon itself or in any one of the 
religious centres of the south. The temple of 
Bel of Nippur continued to be a goal of pilgrimage 
down to the latest days of the Babylonian empire, 
and the series of sacred edifices there were an 
object of care to Assyrian kings as well as to 
Babylonian rulers; but the reverence paid to Bel 
was merely that due to the local deity, who had, 
in consequence of the earlier phases of the de- 
velopment of the Babylonian religion, acquired a 
preater prominence than the other gods. At the 
same time, the position of Bel in the triad served 
as a factor in maintaining this reverence, and 
formed in a measure the justification for it, in the 
minds of those who had se ted their conception 
of Bel almost entirely from his originally local 
limitations. 

We know as yet too little of the earliest history 
vf Eridu—the original seat of the Ea cult—to 
determine the course of development that led to 
Ea’s being singled out from among other water 

ods that were poreteped in early days, to 
Become the general symbol of the watery element 
in the distribution of the Universe among three 
chief deities or power. Analogy might suggest 
that Eridu,t at the time that it still "ay directly 
at the head of the Persian Gulf, was once an im- 
portant Bayete centre like Nippur, and that its 
patron deity rose into prominence in connexio 
with the political fortunes of the place. There is, 
however, no evidence to justify the claim that 
Eridu ever occupied such a position ; and, since 
our knowledge of the early erat | of Babylonia 
now goes back to a remote period, we ought at 
least to have encountered some traces of a once 
dominating State in the Euphrates Valley with 
Eridu as a centre. Such notices as we have in the 
old Babylonian inscriptions almost all point to the 
religious § but not to the political significance of 
the place, and illustrate the devotion of the rulers 
to En-ki or Ea, who is called the king of Eridu. || 
In the religious literature, likewise, Eridu appears 
chiefly as a religious centre, though, culture and 
religious prominence proceeding hand in hand in 
ancient Babylonia, Eridu was no doubt one of the 
oldest of the cities of the south. Toa late day the 


*So im the inscription of the days of Marduknadinakhe 
(c. 1100), Rawlinson, ili. 43, col. iii. 81. 

t 6g. Rawlinson, iii. 41, col. ii. 25, Marduk occupies the fourth 
place after the triad, being preceded by Sin, Shamash, and Ishtar. 

¢t Now represented by the mound Abu-Shahrein, situated at 
some distance from the mouth of the Euphrates. 

§ Bur-Sin of the Isin dynasty, ws (c. 2500 B.0.), refers to the 
oracle-tree at Eridu (Hilprecht, Old Babylonian Inscri; tions, 
j. 1, No. 19, 5), and among the titles of Ur-Ninib of the same 
dynasty we find one which designates him (tb. No. 18, 6-7) as 
‘ opps the commands of aaah pe 

nscription of Entemena ureau- Dancin Revue 
@ Assyriologie, ii, p. 148, col. iv. 5-7). 
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tradition survived which attributed the beginnings 
of culture to the instruction furnished to mankind 
by the water deity * who personified the Persian 

ulf ; and since, as a matter of fact, the course of 
civilization in the Euphrates Valley is from south 
to north, we may conclude that the prominence 
in culture as well as the antiquity of Eridu were 
the factors which led to the sanctity of the place, 
and, along with this sanctity, to the prominent posi- 
tion attained by the chief god of the place, so that 
his worship spread far beyond its original confines. 

There is no god who in certain portions of the 
religious literature of Babylonia—notably in the 
numerous incantation texts—plays a greater réle 
than Ea. He is apt to be appealed to, first of all ; 
and, where other deities fail, Ea by his superior 
wisdom, which is his most characteristic feature, 
is certain to succeed in discovering the cause of the 
disease that troubles a man, and in effecting a cure. 
He is essentially the god of mankind, who loves 
the children of men, who originally taught them 
wisdom, and who, according to at least one cosmo- 
logical system current in Babylonia, was the 
creator of mankind. This prominence of Ea in 

rtions of the religious literature suggests, in- 

eed, that the compositions themselves originated 
at Eridu; and there is distinct evidence for this in 
the transformation which many of the incantation 
texts clearly underwent in order to adapt them to 
the standards of the priesthood of Babylon, which 
was naturally jealous of ee that seemed to 
affect the pre-eminence of uk. Just as the 
titles and attributes as well as the prerogatives of 
the old Bel of Nippur were transferred to Marduk, 
so the latter also assumed the réle of Ea; but he 
is repens as doing this with the full consent 
of Ea, who became in the theological system of 
the Babylonian priesthood the father of Marduk, 

roud of the achievements of his son, and rejoicing 
in the latter's suprem Marduk’s name is 
either associated in the religious texts with that 
of Ea, so that both are represented as performing 
in concert acta that were originally attributed to 
Ea alone; or Ea is depicted as asking his son to 
act for him. This re-editing and adaptation of 
the ancient literary productions of the Euphrates 
Valley thus furnishes a valuable aid in tracing 
the gradual development of a theological system. 
A reconciliation between the claims of and 
Marduk, ns rea having thus been brought 
about, the cult of Ea could be carried on without 
endangering the position of Marduk, and a sanc- 
tuary to Ea was erected in the sacred area around 
Marduk’s own temple in the city of Babylon. 

Anu is practically entirely freed fori local 
associations, and is viewed as a god for the gods 
rather than for men—a deity who exercises a 
general supervision over all the gods. In a sense, 
the got oe of Anu represents the highest 

int reached in the spiritualization of the Baby- 
onian religion. He is the ‘ lofty god,’ and it is 
significant that as early as the days of Ham- 
murabit he is in fact designated simply tu ‘ god.’ 
At no subsequent pence either in Babylonian or 

ian history, do we find a closer approach 
to a monotheistic belief than in this early con- 
ception of Anu, although it must be borne in 
mind that the actual step of begerding one god as 
embodying the essence of all others was not taken 
in Hammurabi’s days, nor was it taken in later 
cays despite certain appearances to the als Ae 
While not entering to the same extent as did Bel 
and Ea into the popular religion, yet the concep- 


Elamites-Sémitiques, ii. p. 16 
3 See below, p. 550®, and 


, astrow, Dis Religion Babyloniens 
und Assyriens, p. 208, note 1. 
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tion of Anu as an outcome of the best speculative 
thought in Babylonia is a most important feature 
of the Babylonian religion, and must not be lost 
sight of in an estimate of the best that this 
religion stood for. 

It will thus be seen that each one of the threa 
gods embraced in the doctrine of the triad hag his 
peculiar origin, and retains his eared place out- 
side of the rank accorded to him in the triad 
itself. The local cult of Bel of Nippur proceeds 
undisturbed by the admission of Bel to the second 

lace in the triad, while the transfer of Bel’s attri- 

utes to Marduk marks the concession made to 
the new order of things which eventually gave the 
patron god of the city of Babylon his undisputed 
rank at the head of the active pantheon. Lastly, 
Ea, rising to a place of importance through the 
sacred associations connected with the old city of 
Eridu, is stripped of local limitations to a much 
greater extent than is the case with Bel, and out- 
side of his rank as a third member of the triad is 
worshipped and appealed to thronghout Babylonia 
as the god of humanity par excellence, whose chief 
trait is wisdom, and one of whose chief functions 
consists in his power of healing disease and of 
relieving sullering in general. 

2. Ishtar.— We have already had occasion to 
point out that with the gods of the triad their 
consorts are occasionally associated, and that, even 
when this is not the case, the consort of En-lil 
or Bel, under the form of Nin-kharsag, pepper 
occasionally as a fourth member associated with 
Anu, Bel, The association of consorts with 
the three gods is due merely to the influence of 
the sactal belief, which is a part both of the 
popular religion and of the system devised by the 
prieste, according to which every male deity was 
supposed to have a partner — who, however, is 

enerally merely his pale reflexion. The case is 
different however, in the association of Nin- 
kharsag with the triad. Although bearing a 
name signifying ‘lady of the mountain,’ which 
belongs to the consort of En-lil, the chief god of 
Nippur, and whose chief sanct was known 
as E-kur, ‘mountain-house,’ the fact that this 
name is subsequently a aa by a more general 
one, Nin-makh, which has the force of ‘ great 
lady,’ and is generally added as a fourth member 
of the triad after Ea, is sufficient to show that 
we are dealing here, not with the associate of a 
male deity, but with some more general principle 
recognized by the priests at least as a factor in 
the workings and divisions of the Universe. That 
factor may in a general way be defined as the 
life-producin wer manifested in the world, 
without which heaved earth, and water would be 
a desolate waste. The influence of this doctrine, 
which appears to have been formulated as early 
at least as the third millennium, leads to the 
phenomenon which, next to the constitution of 
the triad at the head of the pantheon, is the most 
characteristic feature of the Babylonian doctrine 
of the gods, according to which, from a certain 
time onwards, only one goddess occupying an 
independent position is recognized. The general 
name by which the goddess comes to be known is 
Ishtar. She is the great mother to whom vegeta- 
tion, as well as fertility in the animal world, is 
due, and she is naturally viewed also as the 
mother of mankind. That in the triad she is 
designated as Nin-kharsag, may possibly point to 
the formulation of the doctrine at a time when 
the Bel cult of Nippur was still in the ascendency, 
and when iaturally the consort of this god—who 
was called Belit, ‘lady’ par excellence, ae En-lil 
was called Bel—had the distinction of representing 
the life-giving principle assigned to her. However 
this may be, the choice of the later and specific 
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designation Ishtar, as the name of the great god- 
dess, is due to influences emanating again from 
the city of Babylon, for it is there that down to 
the latest days we find Nin-makh used as one of 
the desi: nations of the chief goddess. * 

That the name Jshtar—conveying in all proba- 
bility the force of ‘leading,’ ‘overseeing,’ from a 
stem asGru—aleo originated in the city of Babylon, 
cannot be definitely stated, but seems likely. The 
phonetic writing appears for the first time in the 
Inscriptions of Hammurabi,t and it would be 
natural for the pets of Babylon to use the neme 
of a goddess who was worshipped in the capital 
by the side of Marduk as the designation of t-\e. 
general life-producing power. 
they were anxious to regard 
Marduk as identical with Ishtar, follows from the 


That, at all events, ! 
the associate of | 


deity of Shirpurla, who at one time acquired an 
independent position of great prominence. 

The extent to which this process of concentra- 
tion was carried is illustrated by the common 
use of the term ishtar, particularly in religious 
texte, in the sense of ‘goddess’; and from it a 
plural ishtardte is formed, with the signification 
‘ goddesses.” While, therefore, the other goddesses 
who are merely the consorts of male deities—their 
pale reflexions—continue to preserve their identity, 
they are in reality merely so many Ishtars, with 
this distinction, however, that the name Ishtar as 
that of a specific deity is confined to the associate 
uf the chief god—Marduk in the south and Ashur 
in the north. 

A certain vagueness in the use of the name 
Ishtar, to be observed especially in Assyrian his- 


etymology they propores, for the name of this | tericai texts, followed from the attempt to con- 


vonsort, whose real name Sarpanitum (or Sarpan*t), 


cantrais the attributes of all the important 


i.e., probably, the ‘shining one,’ they converted into } goddesses—important by virtue of the part once 


Zér-bdnitum, ‘the seed-producing’ goddess. 
Whatever the origin of Ishtar may have been, 
and wherever the cult of this goddess may origin- 
ally have been centred, she gradually absorbs the 
réles and the names of the other goddesses who as 
consorts of gods in important religions centres had 
acquired a certain, though restricted, importance, 
Thus at Erech, in the extreme south, there flour- 
ished the cult of a goddess known as Nand, who 
ap to have been conceived as a deity of a 
violent character, punishing severely those who 
disobey her—a war-goddess rather than a mother 
of life, but who in later texts is identified with 
Ishtar. in, at another ancient centre, Shir- 
purla, we find the cult of a goddess Nind, who is 
regarded as the sister of the chief god of the place, 
Nin-girsu, and whose special function appears to 
have been the interpretation of dreams. She is 
called the great divining queen of the gods, and it 
is to her that Gudea, one of the most famous 
rulers of the place (c. 3000 8.C.), goes to ascertain 
the meaning of a dream which disturbs him.t 
Ishtar absorbs the réle of both Nan& and Nina, 
and hence, side by side with her character as the 
mother of all life, she is portrayed already in the 
inscriptions of Hammurabi as the great war- 
goddess who stands by the king’s side in the midst 
of the fray, and to whose aid every victory is in a 
measure due. This phase of the character of the 
goddess is naturally emphasized even more promi- 
nently among a people like the Assyrians, whose 
thoughts and activities were so largely occupied 
with military pursuits, and among whom all gods 
take on a warlike and fierce character. While 
the conception of Ishtar as the great mother of 
mankind is also found among the Assyrians, the 
kings of the north more frequently speak of her as 
the companion of the chief god Ashur, and as co- 
operating with the latter to lead the Assyrian 
armies to victory. She is pictured as armed with 
bow and arrow, and it is likewise she who, like 
Nin&, furnishes oracles and a in dreams to 
encourage her favourites—the kings—by reassuring 
messages. Again, & goddess Anuntt, who, as the 
name indicates, stood in some relationship to Anu, 
the god of heaven, becomes a form of [slitar; and 
in the same way Ishtar absorbs the réle of other 
of the chief papneetn of the religious and political 
centres of the ancient Babylonian cities, such as 
Bau, originally the consort of Nin-girsu, the chief 
* The temple erected in Babylon in honour of this goddess 
has recently been excavated by the German expedition. See 


Mittheilungen der Deutschen Orient. Gesellschaft, Nos. 4 and 3; 
and also tasch, Im Lande des einstigen Paradieses, pp. 


» 39. 
t See King, Inscriptions of Hammurati, i., No. 34, 6. 9. 15. 
and - ish-ta-ra-a-tim already used in the general sense of 
*‘ goddesses.’ 
t See Thureau-Dangin’s article, ‘Le Songe de Goucléea’ (Comptes 
de [ Académie d’ Inscriptions, 1901, pp. 112 128) 


played by the centres 2 ae as apna of male 
eities they were worshipped—in a single person- 
age. Ishtor is not really the wife of Rehar who 
indeed is essentially a god standing by himself 
without wife or offspring ; but as the chief goddess 
she takes her place by the side of Ashur, just as 
she does by the side of Marduk, and hence she is 
addressed occasionally in terms which might be 
taken as representing the relationship of a wife 
to her husband. In the south, again, owing to 
Marduk’s absorption of the réle of the old Bel of 
Nippur, Ishtar naturally becomes the Bélit of 
Babylonia, though Belit was originally the consort 
of the Nippurian Bel; and, in so far as she takes 
on the traits of the older Belit, she is associated 
with Marduk in the relationship of consort to the 
chief male deity. Yet the amalgamation is not 
complete until a relatively late period, and Marduk 
continues to have as a special consort Sarpanit, 
who is generally distinguished, albeit not sharply, 
from Ishtar. Confusing as this double character 
of Ishtar, as the one great mother-goddess, the 
source of life, and as the consort of the head of 
the pantheon, may appear to us, it probably 
occasioned no difficulty to the Babylonian theo- 
logians, to whom Ishtar was essentially the yoddess 
of life and vegetation ; nor to the Assyrian priests, 
among whom she took on the role of the great 
war-goddess, who in company with Ashur led the 
armies of the kings to victory. 

3. Sin.—Next to the triad and the great mother- 
goddess, the worship of the two great orbs of light 
—the moon and the sun—is a feature of the Baby- 
lonian religion that clings to it from the earliest 

eriod of which we have any record, down to the 
atest. It is impossible to say definitely that the 
cult of the one is older than the other, but the 
greater prominence which, so far as the evidence 
oes, was enjoyed by the moon cult in the earliest 
forms of Semitic culture, justifies the preference 
given to it in the order of treatment. In a 
eneral way it may be said that the moon cult 
: coexistent with the nomadic grade of culture, 
while sun worship corresponds inore to the frame 
of mind and to the conditions prevailing among a 
veople that has reached the agricultural stage. 
his generalization, though open to the objections 
that attach to all generalizations, is nevertheless 
of value, provided it be not pughed to the extreme 
of denying the possibility of sun worship in the 
pre-agricultural period of the Semites. The move- 
ments of nomads in Arabia—the home par excel- 
lence of the Semites—taking place for a great part 
of the year at night, the moon naturally served as 
an important guide. The more regular changes in 
the orb of night and the briefer period in which 
these regular changes run their course, constituted 
further features that helped to emphasize the im- 
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rtance of the moon as a medium for the calecu- 
ation of time. However this may be, two of the 
oldest religious centres in Babylonia were seats of 
moon worship—Ur and Harran (or Haran),—and 
the sanctuaries at both places retained their popu- 
larity until the days of the New Babylonian 
empire. Assyrian rulers vied with those in the 
south in paying homage to the god worshipped in 
these centres. 

The common name given to the moon-god is 
Sin. The meaning and etymology of this name 
are not yet clear; but there were numerous 
epithets by which he was known. Among these 
is one Nannar, which, signi ‘the one who 


ves light’ or ‘place of light,’* appears to have 
ean used at one time asa genuine name and not 
merey as an epithet. Possibly Nannar is even 
an older name than Sin, which appears to have 
originated at Harran. Besides the two pa 
named, there were, no doubt, other places in Baby- 
lonia where the moon cult flourished, and it was 
merely the religious prominence of Ur and Harran 
that lent to their association with the moon-god 
a acy significance. The moon-god is ordi- 
narily designated aceoerapuiony En-zu, which 
describes him as the ‘lord of wisdom,’ and this 
attribute is perhaps the most important of the con- 
ceptions connected with him. This designation 
appears in one of the earliest inscriptions known 
to us. Lugalzaggisit enumerates En-zu amony 
the gods serving as his protectors, and from the 
sequence it is evident that this ruler has in mind 
the moon-god of the city of Ur. The cultivation 
of the science of astronomy by the Babylonian 
priests served to emphasize the association of 
wisdom with the moon, as the overseer of the 
starry heavens; and, since the motive predomi- 
nating in the development of this science was 
the belief in the influence of the position and 
movements of the stars upon the fate of the indi- 
vidnal, the wisdom of Sin was to a large extent 
coextensive with the giving of oracles and the 
interpretation of omens. Hence the prominence 
accorded to Sin in the omen literature. It is he 
who sends dreams. He is addressed as the lord of 
decisions, the who gives counsel; and if in 
later times it 1s Shamash—the sun-god—rather 
than Sin who appears as the god of oracles, this 
is due to the greater prominence which Shamash 
acquired in the agricultural stage of culture, and 
which led to the relegating of Sin to a second- 
ary position. Sin’s traits as the illuminator like- 
wise continue to be dwelt upon both in historical 
texts and in the hymns com in his honour ; 
and, with the tendency to lay stress on the ethical 
hase of the natures of the gods, the light diffused 
y Sin becomes a symbol] of his function in reveal- 
ing to men the snares that are laid for them in 
the dark. As a protection inst the workin 


of the mischievous spirits who ply their trade 
generally at night, the spree is uently made 
in the incantations to the moon- ; but here, 


again, there are other tendencies at work in the 
Babylonian Pan oar that prevent the fullest de- 
velopment of the traits of wisdom and of pro- 
tection ascribed to Sin. In the later periods the 
element of wisdom is so prominently associated 
with another god—Ea, who through various causes 
becomes the god of humanity par excellence—as 
to set the moon cult almost aside, while the 
greater attachment felt towards the sun by an 
agricultural population, added to the much more 
powerful character of the sun’s light, leads not 
only to Shamash becoming an oracle god in the 
place of Sin, but exalts the sun-god to the position 
of chief protector of mankind against injustice, 

; So Lehmann, Zeiteahrift Nir Assyriologte, . 406. 

+ Hilprecht, Old Bab. pid tnidrrae i. 2, No. eel eies 


the who far above any other reveals : 
ioe aa brings wriekediiées to light. Sin, fn 
short, while his cult remains prominent, loses his 
touch, as it were, with his worshippers. The 
personal element is moved into the background. 
As he no longer entered into the daily life of a 
population that became agricultural and then 
commercial, the later hymns to him do not breathe 
that spirit of genuine attachment which charac- 
terizes the addresses to such as Shamash, 
Ea, and Marduk. He retains his supreme position 
among the gods; but, calm and cold as his light, 
he is not the deity to whom the ple turn in 
their distress, and it was due chiefly to the rever- 
ence in which such ancient centres as Ur and 
Harran were held by virtue of their great antiquity 
that he continued to be a member of a second 
great triad, consisting of Sin, Ishtar, and the sun- 


god. 
4. Shamash, Ninib, Nergal.—We have indicated 


the main reason for the steadily wing popu- 
larity of the sun cult, which is S Festive of the 
development both of the 


repuer religion and of 
the system of theology established by the influence 
of the priests. While the worship of the sun-god, 
as one of the great powers of nature, is no doubt 
much earlier among all nations than the period 
when the agricultural stage was reached, it is 
among agricultural communities that such a cult 
acquires a popularity corresponding to the import- 
ance of the sun in the life of the ple. Hence 
the phenomenon, which at first mght may seem 
strange, that the majority of the local gods wor- 
shipped in the cities of ancient Babylonia are solar 
deities. Besides the two chief centres of sun 
worship—Sippar in northern Babylonia and Larsa 
in the southern portion—the patron deity of Shir- 
urla, (known as Nin-girsu) is a solar deity ; a god 
ergal, worshipped in another important centre— 
Cuthah—is likewise a sun-god ; similarly, Za-mal- 
mal, who belongs to an important city — Kish ; 
while Marduk, originally merely the god of the 
city of Babylon, but destined, with the growin 
diynity of the city as the capital of the uni 
Babylonian States, to become the official head of 
the pantheon, is also distinctly a solar god. 
Besides these, we have a host of other deities 
belonging to cities and towns of minor importance 
that ere distinctly solar in character. ith that 
same tendency towards the systematization of 
beliefs which led to the concentration of the god- 
desses of the more important centres in the person 
of a single goddess Ishtar, so in the course of time 
these various local sun-gods came to be looked upon 
as so many forms or manifestations of the one great 
orb, though the tendency never went so far as to 
concentrate all the solar deities into a single one. 
By the side of a god, symbolical of the sun in 
general, and who receives the name of Shamash, 
the official Babylonian theon continues to 
recognize two other solar deities—one whose name 
is provisionally read Ninid, and the other Nergal— 
exclusiveof Marduk, who, although a sun-god, aleo 
acquires, as already intimated, a unique position. 
The real reason for the continued independent 
existence of Ninib and Nergal is, no doubt, to be 
sought again in the political and religious signifi- 
cance of the centres in which they were worshipped. 
That centre was, in the case of Nergal, the city of 
Cuthah, which is first referred to in an inscription 
of king Dungi of Ur (c. 2800 B.c.). , As for Ninib, 
indications point to his identity with Nin-girsu, 
the chief god of Shirpurla, the capital of one of the 
oldest Babylonian States ; though the origin of the 
writing Nin-ib and its precise relationship to the 
form Nin-girsu are as yet unknown to us. In 
the systematized Babylonian theology ane 
the distinction between Shamash, Ninib, and 
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he fer was interpreted in such a manner, that, 
while Shamash was regarded as the sun-god par 
excellence and in general, Ninib was looked upon 
as the personification of the morning and spring 
sun, and Nergal as the sun of noon and of the 
summer season.* This differentiation was sug- 
gested by the two aspects which the sun as a great 
wer of nature presents in a climate like that of 
bylonia. It is, on the one hand, a beneficent 
power which, in the spring, drives away the rain 
and storms, and restores the life and vegetation of 
uature ; and, on the other hand, it is a destructive 
pore which, during the hot season, by ite too 
erce and burning rays, brings about disease and 
suffering, and even causes ruin to the crops. 

Confining ourselves for the moment to the 
power of the sun in general, the name 

hamash, having perhaps the force of ‘servitor,’ 
eppesre to go back to the very early period when 
the moon cult still enjoyed a supremacy over that 
of thesun. And if it be borne in mind that, both in 
the earlier and in the later inscriptions of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria,t the moon-god is, almost without 
exception, accorded the preference over Shamash 
in an enumeration of the pantheon, the conclu- 
sion appears to be warranted that the ‘service’ 
implied in the name had reference originally to 
the subservient relationship in which Shamash 
stood to Sin. We have, however, also had occasion 
to note the causes that led to the later predomi- 
nance of the sun cult over that of the moon, at 
least in the popular phase of the religion, and the 
influence of this phase is to be seen in the absorp- 
tion on the part of Shamash of attributes that once 
belonged to Sin. 

The chief centres of the Babylonian Shamash 
cult were, as already indicated, Sippar and Laraa, 
both of them cities whose foundation reaches back 
to a high antiquity. Of the two, Larsa appears to 
have been politically the more important, whereas 
ae Mad acquired greater religious sanctity, from 
whict we may peter conclude that it was the 
older of the two. That there is some historical 
counetion between the two places, is indicated 
by the identity of the name borne by the chief 
temple in both Sippar and Larsa, viz. £-barra (or 
E-babbara), signifying ‘resplendent house.’ In 
the further development of the conceptions con- 
nected with Shamash it is important to note the 
introduction of ethical ideas. Represented ideo- 
graphically as ‘the god of day,’ he is worshipped 
not merely as the symbol of light and as the 
beneficent power that drives away the winter 
storms and clothes the earth with verdure, but 
as the god who, ening mankind, as in nature, 
brings about order and stability. As his light 
illumines all dark places, so he is regarded as the 
one who can drive evil, which was pictured as ‘ dark- 
ness,’ out of the body of man. amash is there- 
fore ie bes appealed to in the incantation texts 
as the god who can provide healing, wlio can se- 
cure release from sutierings by driving away the 
demons and evil spirits. ‘The symbolical rites pre- 
scribed in these texts to be carried out in connexion 
with the pronouncing of certain formuls are 
generally to be performed at daybreak, when the 
rule of hasmsah bagina: But not only evil in the 
form of disease or bewitchment can be removed by 
Shamash, it is he likewise who brings hidden 
crimes to light, and it is he who punishes the evil- 


* See Jensen (Kosmologie, )). +571.), to whom the indication 
of this distinction is due, and whose views are more plausible 
than the opinion of Winckler (Geschichte Israels, ii. p. 79), who 
is inclined to look upon Ninib as the symbol of the summer 
season. 

t An exception appears in the inscription of Lugalzagyisi 
(Hilprecht, Old Bab. Ineer. i. 2, No. 87, col. i. 20); but see the 
ter’s Religion Babyloniens und 


note on p. 67 of the present 
Assyrierns. 
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doer. His light thus becomes a symbol also of 
justice, and perhaps the most frequent epithet by 
which he is addressed both in hymns and in histori- 
cal texts is that of ‘judge of heaven and earth.’ 
He is pictured as sitting on a throne in a court of 
justice, receiving the petitions of those who have 
bee injured, and rendering a just verdict. It is 
significant that Hammurabi (c. 2250 B.C.) places at 
the head of his famous Code of laws®* a picture of 
Shamash, and in the body of the text the god is 
frequently introduced as the one who inspired 
Hammurabi with the project of gathering together 
the laws of the country for the purpose of ensuring 
ae and security to all the inhabitants of the 
and. Among the titles that the king bestows on 
himself he takes special pride in Shea arpa him- 
self the ‘king of righteousness,’ which is precisely 
the rfle in which Shamash himself appears in the 
religious literature. 

By the side of Shamash we not only find his 
consort A frequently referred to, but a group of 
minor deities (or spirits), who form, as it were, the 
court of the god. <A god Bunene is pictured as his 
chariot driver, and AKettu (‘Right’) and Mesharu 
(‘ Justice’) as his children who are in his service. 
It is likely that Bunene was originally the name of 
the sun-god in some locality, who was overshadowed 
by the great Shamash, and therefore accorded a 
P as an attendant; while Keftu and Mesharu 
are clearly designations of the sun-god as the lord 
- justice, that have been personified as independent 

in 


Ninib.—As the sun-god associated more speci- 
fically witu the spring and morning, it is natural 
to find Ninib regarded as essentially an agricul- 
tural deity, who presides over the fields, and who 
is appealed to, not merely to ensure fertility, but 
to protect the boundaries of the fields against un- 
lawful invasion or wilful interference. A feature 
of Ninib which stands in close connexion with his 
position as an agricultural deity, is his absorp- 
tion of the réle of numerous other gods, who, 
originally local patrons of the fields, are viewed 
as merely so many manifestations of Ninib. Thus 
we find Nin-gish-zida, Nin-shakh, Za-mal-mal, 
Dun-pa-uddu, Zizanu, Shedu, all once worshipped 
as in ependent gods, assimilated to Ninib in accord- 
ance with the same tendency that led to a concen- 
tration of all the independent goddesses in the 
great Ishtar, and which led to making Shamash 
of Larsa and Sippar the representative of the sun- 
god in general, thus ually obscuring the numer- 
ous local sun cults that must once have flourished. 
There is, however, another side to Ninib, due to 
his having been the chief aed in an important 
political centre — probably Shirpurla. s the 

atron of rulers whose position was due to their 
orce of arms, Ninib (or Nin-girsu +) was naturally 
also a god of war, who appeared in the midst of the 
fray as a warrior fully armed. In hymns com- 
sed in his honour, Ninib is very frequently ad- 
ressed as the god of battle, whose strength is 
irresistible, and who leads the armies of the king 
to victory. 

This violent character of the also leads to 
his being invoked by the Assyrian rulers as the 
one who, with Nergal, presides over the sports— 
hunting of lions, bulls, and stags—to which the 
Assyrians were devoted. Indeed, some of the 
Assyrian alee, notably Ashurnasirpal (B.c. 885- 
860),¢ are so devoted to Ninib that he becomes the 
god of war par excellence, and they fairly exhaust 
their vocabulary in extolling him as the strong 


* English translation by Johns under the title, The Oldest 
Code of Laws in the World (Edinburgh, 1903). 

t See above, p. 542. 

¢ See Rawlinson, i. 17, col. i. 1-17; Ninib as god of hunting 
with Nergal, Kawlinson, i. 28, col. i. 1. 
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and powerful hero who overthrows all opponents, 
whose victory is assured, who holds the sceptre 
in his hands; the lord of lords, who drives along 
like a raging storm. There is but little trace, 
in such a description, of the solar deity, though 
phrases are interspersed here and there which 
show the solar origin of the god in question. It is 
natural that among the warlike Assyrians, where 
all the gods assume a fierce and more violent aspect, 
this side of the deity should have been pafticularly 
emphasized ; whereas, among the Babylonians, it 
is, on the whole, as an agricultural god that Ninib 
retains his position in the pantheon down to the 
latest perjod.* 

The consort of Ninib is Gula, also designated 
as Nin-karrak, who, besides being very frequently 
associated with him, especially in the invocation of 
the gods at the close of the boundary inscriptions, 
pees in the magic tests chiefly as the ‘great 
physician’ who provides healing for the sick. 

ergal.—As the symbol of the great power of 
nature in its destructive phase, Nergal is consist- 
ently regarded as a violent deity, who alternately 
appears as a war-god and as a god of pestilence 
and fevers, dealing out death and snffering on 
every side. Dissociated from his originally local 
limitations as the god of Cuthah, he absorbs the 
réle of other gods, who, likewise solar deities of the 
more violent type, were viewed as hostile to man. 
Such a figure was Jra (or Gira);t another was 
Ishum, more specifically a god of fire; a third was 
Namtar, the plague-god par excellence; though, 
instead of being directly identified with Nergal, 
the latter is regarded as his servitor, in which 
réle Ira, also, appears at times. 

We have seen that Nergal is also associated 
with Ninib as the god of war; but the most im- 
portant function assigned to Nerga) in the sys- 
tematized pantheon is as the chief of the gods who 

reside over the world of the dead. The Baby- 
onian priests, in further development of the current 
popular views in regard to the condition of the 
dead in the nether world (upon which we shall 
dwell in a ee section), set up two pan- 
theons—one for the living, and one for the dead. 
In the course of time the diflerentiation between 
the two became so marked that it was commonly 
held that the gods, whom we have hitherto been 
considering, exercised control over the living only, 
who upon death passed out of their supervision. 
The dangers from hostile gods an] demons, how- 
ever, did not cease with the approach of death, 
and it was necessary to secure protection from 
the spirits that infested the graves, and that 
followed the dead to their abode in the xubter- 
ranean cave in which they were popularly supposed 
to be housed. Such protection could’ be yained 
only by an ap per to deities more powerful than 
the demons ; but the gods so addressed were quite 
different from those who protected the living. 
Nergal, as the god of fevers and pestilence—a 
SL of the angel of death—was ay ropriately 
selected as the chief of this nether wor d pantheon. 
At his side was a consort, Eresh-kigal or Allatu. 
She is a kind of counterpart to Ishtar, and, origin- 
ally ne independent x in the lower world, is 
represented as accepting Nergal as her mate. 

Grouped around Nergal and Eresh-kiyal are a 
series of gods forming the court of the Divine 
pair, who, besides doing their bidding, determine 
with them the condition of the dead. Besides 
Eresh-kigal, we encounter a consort, Laz, given to 

* A temple to Ninib, dating from the days of the New 
Babylonian period, has been unearthed by the German expedi- 
tion at Babylon (Mittheil. d. Deutschen Orient. Ges., No. 10). 

t The former reading, Drbbarra, is to be abandoned. Although 
the correct readiny 18 still uncertain, the probabilities are 


favour of Jra, which is adopted by Zimmern, Keilinschriften 
w. d. Alte Testament, p. 587. 
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Nergal in his position as a member of the ° 
theon of the ving: and just as Ner belona 
to both pantheons, so there are other deities, like 
Nin-gisi-zida, whom we encounter in the pantheon 
both of the upper and of the lower regions. 
membering that this latter pantheon representa 
largely a doctrine of the schools, we n not be 
surprised to find s who belong to both pan- 
theons; and, though there is no direct evidence for 
the fact, it seems likely that, as among the ibis 
most of the gods of the lower world were regard 
as having their sojourn in that region for a part of 
the year only. In short, the popular element in 
this doctrine of a lower world pantheon is repre- 
sented by the nature myth, which symbolizes the 
change of seasons by transferring the abodes of 
certain pode ore particularly gods of vegetation 
and of life in general—to the nether world during 
the season of rain and storms, wlten Nature herselt 
seems to have succumbed to the powerful Nergal 
and his consort. 

5. Adad.—Shamash, Ninib, and Nergal, as we 
have seen, symbolize the sun in general, and in 
its twofold aspects as a beneticial and a harmful 

wer. But, besides the destruction brought about 

y the fierce rays of the summer sun, Babylonia 
and Assyria suflered from the even greater havoc 
wrought by the rainstorms, accompanied by de- 
structive winds, during the wintry season, which 
lasted for alniost six months, The god who, in the 
systematized theon, personifies these winter 
storms is Adad, who was also known, in Assyria 
at least, as Ramman, i.e. ‘the thunderer.’ He 
bears some resemblance to the old Bel of Nippur, 
who, as the god of the earth and of the atmo- 
sphere immediately above it, has also the traits of 
a storm-god. 

Besides Adad and Ramman, there are various 
other names by which the god is known (apart 
from numerous epithets), such as Martu, Mer, and 
Bur, which may be taken as indications that he 
likewise, just as Ishtar, Ninib, and Shamash, has 
absorbed the rdles of other local deities who per- 
sonified the wind and storm. On seals and in 
sculptured scenes he is depicted as armed with 
the thunderbolt and lightning; and, since many 
of the myths of Babylonia dedl with the conflict 
of the powers of nature, Adad is rarely absen' 
in them, being generally, indeed, assigned a promi. 
nent role. But even the destructive winter rains 
and storms have their favourable aspects, since 
they are essential to the fructification of the 
earth; hence Adad is viewed also as a god who 
brings blessings to the fields. It was essential, 
therefore, to propitiate him in order to secure 
oneself against his too great violence, which would 
result in havoc instead of blessing. His curse 
was particularly powerful ; and, accordingly, at the 
close of their inscriptions, Babylonian and Assy- 
rian rulers alike are found invoking Adad to bring 
famine and devastation upon their enemies Ly a 
failure of the crops. Instead of bringing forth 
plants, he can cause weeds and thistles to spring 
up. Woe, therefore, to him whom Adad desires to 

unish! The ethical element is also introduced 
into the conceptions concerning Adad, and he is 
very often associated with Shamash as the god 
who punishes the wrong-doer and secures justice 
for one who has been injured. Shamash and Adad 
appear, indeed, so frequently in hymns and in 
oracles as ‘the lords of justice,’ the Divine judves, 
that one is justified in interpreting this associa- 
tion in terms of a doctrine forming part of the 
Babylonian theology, according to which the 
specilically beneficial and specifically violent mani- 
festations of nature were combined to give ex- 
pression to the view that good and evil, blessinge 
and curses, are dealt out on the basis of justice. 
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The consort of Adad is Shala, who, however, is 
merely a pale reflexion of the male deity, and 
plays no independent part whatsoever. She is 
not even as frequently mentioned by the side of 
Adad as are the consorts of some of the other 


gods. 

6. Marduk.—The political supremacy acquired by 
the city of Babylon c. 2250 B.c., and maintained 
with some interruptions, notably during the Kas- 
site rule (ce. 1730 to 1150 B.c.), when the attempt 
was made to reinstate Bel of Nippur as the head 
of the pantheon, brought about such important 
changes in the old Babylonian pantheon that one 
is tempted to divide the Babylonian religion into 
two pene tae one prior to the supremacy of 
Babylon, the other after this supremacy had been 
secured. With Babylon as the capital of the 
united States of the Faphtates Valley, the advance 
of the local deity, Marduk, to a position at the 
head of the pantheon naturally followed. Origin- 
ally a solar deity, and symbolizing more ga 
eally, like Ninib, the sun of the spring solstice, 
which triumphs over the storms of the winter 
season, Marduk becomes ‘the lord’ par excellence ; 


and this supreme position is enpiee by his 
actually assuming the dignity and name of Bel— 
hitherto the designation of the chief deity of 


Nippur. Such a change involved a general shift- 
ing in the relationship of the gods of the old 
Ba oes pantheon to one another, with thie 
result that under the influence of the priests of 
Babylon an entirely new theologics] system was 
evolved. Ancient myths were transformed so as 
to accord to Marduk the place due to him. Im- 
portant acts, such as the regulation of the order 
of the Universe and the creation of mankind— 
hitherto ascribed to Bel of Nippur, to Ea of Eridu, 
or to a goddess Aruru—were transferred to Mar- 
duk. The incantation rituals were to a large ex- 
tent :ltered with a view to establishing the position 
of Marduk as the ultimate source of healing, of 
protection, and of all blessings. The gods were 
represented as forming a court around their chief, 
hailing Marduk as their leader, and paying him 
homage. The hymns composed in his honour and 
the prayers addressed to him by the rulers embody 
sentiments that might be regarded as an index of 
a decided advance towards a monotheistic concep- 
tion of the Universe, and unquestionally the steady 
growth of the Marduk cult had its outcome in 
giving to the Babylonian religion a far more 
spiritual character than it had hitherto acquired. 

ile the cults of En-lil at Nippur, of Sin at Ur 
and Harran, of Shamash at Sippar and Larsa, and 
of Ea at Eridu, were maintained, and these places 
continued to be regarded as religious centres of 
the first rank, the temple of Marduk at Babylon, 
known as £E-sagila, i.e. ‘the lofty house,’ became 
the central sanctuary of tle land, and around 
the sacred area in which it stood chapels and 
sanctuaries were erected, as formerly at Nippur, 
to all the chief gods, who could thus be worshipped 
in one place. e, certain concessions were made 
to the traditions of the past, such as making Ea 
the father of Marduk; but the dependence of 
Marduk upon Ea involved in such a relationshi 
was cancelled by the readiness and zeal with 
which Ea acknowledged the superiority of his 
son. 

The Babylonian creation story in the final form 
in which it has come down to us may be taken as 
the typical illustration of the transformation of 
doctrines bade at about through Marduk’s advance 
to the head of the pantheon. Several old nature 
myths have been combined in this story to form a 

eat ‘Marduk’ epic—a grand pean sung in his 

onour. The overthrow of Tiamat, the monster 
symbolical of the chaos that rules during the 
EXTRA VOL.—35 
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rainy season, was probably accomplished by 
Marduk, as the sun-god who drives away the 
storms. But there are evidences in the tale of 
the existence of a far more powerful being, Apsu 
(‘the deep’), who has been conquered by ie, and 
it was the latter, no doubt, to whom, in one fonn 
of the story, the creation of mankind was ascribed. 
So in other versions, originating in different centres, 
we find other gods invested with this distinction. 
But all rivals fall into the background by the side 
of Marduk, to whom everything is attributed; and 
the gods themselves bestow eG glorious names 
upon him—and thus transfer their own attributes 
and powers to the chief god of the city of Baby- 
lon.* They resign, as it were, in his favour. 
Honce the interesting phenomenon that the origin- 
ally solar character of the deity crops out only in 
thy ideographic method of writing his name as 
‘child of the day,’ t and in incidental references ; 
whereas the side that is most strongly emphasized 
is his headship of the pantheon, concentrating in 
his person all the attributes and powers distri- 
buted among the gods. 

His consort is generally Sarpanit—a name sig- 
nifying ongmaly the ‘shining one,’ but inter- 
preted as though compounded of zér ‘seed’ and 

nitu ‘producing,’ so as to admit of identify- 
ing her with the motlier-goddess Ishtar. This is 
actually done in hymns,} thongh the process is 
not, as a rule, completely carried out. Sarpanit 
appears merely as an associate of the powerful 

arduk, sharing in his glory without materially 
contributing to it. 

7. Nebo.—Opposite Babylon lay a city, Borsippa, 
which there are good reasons for believing to have 
been older than Babylon itself. Such a supposi- 
tion best accounts for the fact that the god of the 
place, Nebo, holds a prominent position in the pan- 
theon by the side of Marduk. True, Borsippa 
becomes, in course of time, merely a suburb of 
Babylon, and this dependence finds expression in 
making Nebo the son of Marduk; but, on the 
other hand, on the great festival of Marduk, which 
was the New Year’s Day, Nebo takes a 3; and 
even Marduk pays homage to Nebo, his son, by 
accompanying the image of the latter pu-t of the 
way back to the sanctuary at Borsippa, after the 
formal visit of the son to his father. Moreover, 
there is one attribute assigned to Nebo which 
signals him out even from Marduk. He is the 
representative of wisdom; and to him the art of 
writing is ascribed even by the priests of Babylon, 
who in their astronomical reports do not hesitate 
to mention Nebo before Marduk—a custom that 
was adopted by the Assyrian scholars. In this 
respect he bears an affinity to Ea; and, like the 
latter, he appears to have been originally a water 
deity—perhaps the god who had his seat in the 
Euphrates river, as Ea was supposed to dwell in 
the Persian Gulf. 

There is, clearly, some connexion between the 
Ea and Nebo culte, though its precise nature is 
still unknown to us. ebo appears under the 
form Dumu-zi-zuab, which designates him as a 
son of the ‘deep,’ here used tor Ea. Berosus 
is in accord with the evidence derived from the 
Babylonian literature in representing Ea—whose 
name appears in Syncellus’ extract trom Berosus 
as Oannes§—as the god who instructs mankind 
in various arts, including writing. Ea retains 
to the latest period the gene attribute of 
wisdom, besides being regarded as the general 
protector of mankind; but the specific trait of 


* See Ring, Seven Tablets of Creation, i. pp. 04-111. 
t Delitzsch, Bettrdge zur Assyr. ii 623. 
teg. Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Teate, 1, 
No. 1, lines 12-25. 
§ Cory’s Ancient Fragments, p. 57. 
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being the god of writing is transferred to Nebo, 
though this is done to a much more decided extent 
by the Assyrian scribes than by the Babylonians. 
One is inclined to soniecente that the northward 
course of culture, which led to the founding of the 
city Borsippa and to the establishment of an im- 
portant school there, with a more special cultiva- 
tion of astronomy than elsewhere, led to the in- 
vesting of Nebo with Ea’s attributes; and, as the 
intellectual centre shifted from Eridu to Borsippa, 
Nebo assumes, in a measure, the réle formerly 
assigned to Ea, without, however, overshadowiny 
the latter. The prieste of Babylon seek to effect 
& np between the present and the ag 
by making Marduk the son of Ea, while Nebo in 
turn becomes the son of uk, so that the 
ultimate source of wisdom under this system is 
still the god of Eridu, even though his activity is 
transferred in such large measure to Marduk and 


Nebo. It isa feature of an established priesthood 
that it never breaks entirely with the past, and in 
the systematized Babylonian theon the honour 
of Ea is protected by maki im a member of the 
great triad, whereas the head of the pantheon 

Marduk, to whom Nebo is given as a kind of 
messenger, entrusted with out his dictates, 


In Assyria, where the connexion with the remote 
past was leas keenly felt, this process is still further 
renped, and the Nebo cult is laid hold of as 
an ofiset to the predominance of Marduk, who 
was felt to be a rival to the patron god of Assyria 
—Ashur, naturally placed at the head of the pan- 
theon by the Assyrian priests. Hence some of 
the ralers, while not altogether ignoring 
Marduk, preferred to manifest their homage to 
the gods of the south by the glorification of Nebo. 
They erected sanctuaries to this in their 
capital, and proclaimed their confidence in him. 
Assurbanipal, in collecting the literature produced 
in the south, ascribes the inspiration of this polic 
to Nebo and his consort T it (or Tashmitum), 
who, as he tells us in the subscription frequently 
attached to the copies, ‘opened his ears’ and in- 
structed him to make the wisdom of ancient times 
ncecexsible to his subjects. As originally a water 
yod, Nebo is also an agricultural deity, who opens 
the subterranean sources and irrigates the fields. 
In religious as well as in historical texts he is 
invoked as the one who causes the corn to grow. 
His consort, generally termed Tashmit, but also 
known as Nand, plays an independent part. The 
name Nanf, properly belonging to the chief god- 
deas of Erec dicates that this consort was 
regarded merely as a form of Ishtar—at least in 
the later periods—while Tashmit is a purely arti- 
ficial creation. The name signifies ‘revelation’ ; 
and Tashmit appears to have been originally 
merely a desgrabon of Nebo himself, who is, in 
fact, spoken of as wu tashméti, i.e. ‘ god of revela- 
tion.” Under the influence of the doctrine which 
assumed that every god must have a female con- 
sort, Tashmit became the associate of the god of 


— 
_ 8. -Nuska.—Another phase of solar worship 
in Babylonia is represented by the conception of a 
deity symbolizing the element of fire. In the 
Babylonian pantheon this fire-god commonly bears 
the name of Girru* (formerly read Gsdil), whereas 
in Assyria he is generally known as Nusku.t 
Though decidedly to be classed among the great 
of the pantheon, Girru plays a réle in the 
one ae role pay in the historical 
inscriptions o ylonia and Assyria. He is 
invoked in the incantation rituals compiled as a 
means of driving away the demons and evil spirits ; 


» See Zimmern, ee ee das Alte Testament, p. 417. 
¢ With various by-forms like Nashukh, Nashku, etc. See 
Johns, An Assyrian Doomsday Book, pp. 12-16. 


und this is due to tlie prominence held by fire in 
the ritual. linaves of the demons—in wood, wax, 
and other materials—were made, and burned to the 
accompaniment of incantations ; and, as the images 
were cunsumed, it was believed that the demons 
themselves were destroyed. Night being a favour- 
ite time for the exorcizing rites, usku was 
brought into association with the moon- god ; 
although the fire symbolized by Nusku is, v ith- 
out much question, the heat of the sun. On the 
other hand, the possibility of differentiating Nusku 
from Girru is furnished by the relationship whch 
the former is made to bear to Nebo. Like Nelx, 
Nusku is called ‘ the bearer of the brilliant scept re 
and the ‘wise god’; and, when ideographically 
written, the god is designated as ‘the one wielding 
the sceptre and the stylus.’ Girru, on the other 
hand, is brought into connexion with Anu, the 
god of heaven, and with Ea, the god of the deep,— 
with Anu by virtue of the belief which identified 
fire with the heat of the sun, with Ea because of 
the part that fire plays in the development of 
civilization, and particularly of the arta, of which 
Ea is the patron. While, therefore, in both in- 
stances the fire which they bolize is associated 
with wisdom, in the case of Nusku this wisdom is 
specialized, as it were, while Girru is accorded 
more general and less definite traits. The ethical 
phases are also somewhat more emphasized in the 
case of Girru, oe as the conqueror of demons, 
both Nusku and Girru become forces that are 
hostile to wrong-doing and crime. While in this 
way we may still in a measure follow the process 
which led to the amal tion of two fire-deities 
who once had an existence independent of one 
another, and ip probably to two different 
localities, in the religious literature this process 
of amalgamation is complete. Nusku is viewed as 
the messenger of Marduk, who carries the words 
of Marduk to his father Ea, while Girru acts 
in a similar capacity in association with Marduk 
a ah The d d f Assyri 
: ur.— The dependency o ria upon 

Babylonian culture extends into the domain of 
pps ear doctrines and rites. The contributions 
of the Assyrian literati to the religious literature 
reserved in the brick library of Assurbanipal were 
imited in number and of a minor character. The 
represented the adaptation of Babylonian models 
to conditions revailin g in Assyria, rather than 
original contributions; and, similarly, in the rites 
observed in the temples of Assyria we have Baby- 
lonian rituals modified so far as was needed, and 
still further elaborated. It is natural, therefore, 
to find the Assyrian pantheon Bee pre! identical 
in character with the one produced in the south. 
To be sure, local cults continued to exist in lar 
numbers both in Babylonia and Assyria; but the 
movement which, as a result of various factors, 
led to the singling out among the large number 
of local cults of the group of deities set forth 
above, who formed what may be called the active 
antheon of Babylonia, was extended to Assyria. 
Where we meet with the doctrine of the triad, 
involving the recognition of three great powers 
controlling the Universe, as well as with the 
singling out of the forces of nature such as Sin, 
Shamash, Ninib, Mores: Adad, Nusku, who, to- 
yether with Ishtar, the symbol of fertility and 
vegetation, constitute the great gods invoked by 
the Assyrian kings in their official inscriptions. 
That less attention was paid to Marduk in Assyria 
than in Babylonia, is not surprising ; for, although 
recognized as the head of the Babylonian pan- 
theon, to Assyrian rulers Marduk was also the 
patron deity of the city of cap hse 
the natural rival of the centre chosen as the seat 
of Assyrian rule. It was chiefly when the Assyrian 
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kings wished to emphasize their control over the 
affairs of Babylonia that they invoked the name of 
Marduk; and even in such a case they preferred 
the name of En-lil or Bel, which, though adopted 
as the designation of Marduk, disguised the close 
association of the god with the city of Babylon. 
In like manner, the consort of Marduk is generally 
ealled Nin-lil or Belit in the Assyrian inscriptions, 
instead of Sarpanit. There was less objection 
to paying homage to Nebo, and indeed there are 
indications that the ian rulers at various 

eriods endeavoured to play off Nebo against 

arduk. It can hardly accidental that one 
ruler Adad-nirari II. (812-783 B.c.) should go so 
far as to declare that Nebo is the only god whom 
mankind should trust; and one feels likewise 
that when Assurbanipal attributes his inspiration 
to collect the remains of Babylonian literature 
to Nebo and Tashmit, he is aiming a blow at 
the rival Marduk in thus implying that the 
wisdom of Babylonia is the work of the god of 
Borsippa and not of the god of Babylon. 

Instead of Marduk, indeed, the Assyrians re- 
cognized as the practical head of their pantheon 
the deity who presided over the fortunes of the 
ancient city on the Tigris, known in earlier 
times as A-usar, and later on as Ashur; and 
the circumstance that in the north a powerful 
State developed by the extension of a city (pre- 
cisely as in the south the Babylonian empire 
represented merely the extension of the city of 
Babylon) made it obligatory to assign to the aoe 
of A-usar the same position which was accorded 
in the south to the god of Babylon. We thus 
obtain one figure in the Assyrian pantheon who 
represents an original contribution, and who 
em bodies, as it were, the genius of ia. That 
the ians, in thus raising the of A-usar 
to a position at the head of the pantheon, had in 
mind the creation of a rival to Marduk, is shown 
not only in their avoidance of the latter, as just 
pointed out, but in the choice of the name Ashur, 
& modification of Ashtr,* which with the force of 
‘ overseer’ or ‘ protector ’ is one of the titles given 
to Marduk.t The assonance between A-usar, the 
name of the oldest capital of Aseyria, and Ashur, 
helped to bring about the introduction of Ashur 
as the name of the patron deity of the place, and 
from the god the name was extended to the city 
and to the country; so that A-usar disappears 
almost completely, and we find in rian 
inscriptions Ashur applied to the god, to the 
city, and to the country or district of Assyria 
alike and without distinction. The god Ashur 
becomes so Caeronealy identified with the country 
of Assyria that the change of the capital from 
Ashur to Calah, and later to Nineveh, in no way 
affects the postion of this deity, who sums up, 
as it were, the power and spirit of the Assyrian 
empire. The local deity of A-usar appears to 
have been originally regarded as a sun-god ; but 
this phase is entirely obscured by the warlike 
traits given to Ashur in consequence of the prowess 
displayed by the Assyrian armies. War was the 
natural element of the Assyrians, who in this 
respect present a contrast to their more peace- 
fully inclined cousins in the south; and to such 
an extent was this the case, that almost all the 
gods of the Assyrian pantheon take on a warlike 
aspect becoming, as it were, minor Ashurs by the 

C) 


of the great and chief god of war. It is ur 


*In one of the oldest 


of Assyrian inecri —that of 

Irishum (6. 1780 B.c.)}—the god of A-usar is ed Ashir. See 
Meissner, A ’ cpsciag i .s 17. 

t 6.9. Rawlineon, v.2 57, opr ; Delitzsch, Weltschépfungs- 


epoe, p. 155; K 2107, obv. 2. For the full proof of the views 
bere adv: see an articl bt Rage present writer, ‘The god 
merioan 
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who, surrounded by the other gods acting as his 
guards and attendants, leads the Assyrian armies 
to victory. Instead of erecting statues to him, 
the pe a represented him by a standard sur- 
rounded by a winged disc, to which a picture of a 
warrior in the act of discharging an arrow was 
attached. This standard was carried into the 
camp, and the god was literally present in the 
thick of battle, guiding and encouraging his 
favourites—the kings and their generals. To 
Ashur, eccormne all victories were ascribed ; 
and so secure was lis position that it was possible 
for Assyrian kings to recognize by the side of 
Ashur & eg patron —one choosing Nebo, 
another Ninib, a third Shamash—on whom they 
could shower honours and glorifying epithets 
without arousing the suspicion of disloyalty to 
the head of the i theon. 

There was another aspect of Ashur which makes 
him the most characteristic figure in the Assyrian 
religion. He was not brought into direct associa- 
tion with any other Marduk, despite his 
position at the head of the Babylonian pantheon, 

ad to yield to certain prerogatives possessed by 
Ka, as whose son therefore he was depicted. In 
turn he became the father of Nebo. Ashur, on 
the other hand, is childless, and acknowledges no 
other god as his father. What is even more note- 
worthy, although Ishtar is frequently named by 
the side of Ashur she is not his wife, and there 
is, in fact, no female reflexion or consort assigned 
to Ashur such as we find in the case of all other 
deities. He rules without a rival, and he stands 
virtually alone. Indeed, we gain the impression 
at times of his being the pniy eed recognized 
by the Assyrians as exerting « real influence over 
his subjects. He reminds us in some respects 
of the national deity of the Hebrews, Jahweh, 
who without consort or offspring brooks no other 
god by His side. And just as in Babylonia the 
spiritualizing process, which accompanies the de- 
velopment of base religion, leads to the estab- 
lishment of the doctrine of a triad of gods 
standing far above the gods of the active pan- 
theon, so in Assyria this process has its outcome 
in the conception of a single deity who presides 
over the fate of the country, who marks the genius 
of the empire established by the Assyrian kings, 
and who seems to suffice for all the needs of his 
subjects. This unique position of Ashur was first 
recognized by Sayce,* who goes so far as to express 
the opinion that, under other circumstances, there 
might have phon gh as spiritualistic a faith as 
marked the growth in Israel of Jahweh from a 
national to a universal deity. However this may 
be, the conception of Ashur as expressed in the 
annals of Assyrian kings and in the hymns com- 
posed in his honour, represents the closest approach 
to a monotheistic conception of the Universe, de. 
spite certain well-marked limitations, to be found 
in the religion of ancient Mesopotamia. 


(B) MINOR DEITIES.—Besides the chief deities 
to whom in a general sketch we must largely con- 
fine ourselves, the historical texts, the religious 
literature, and proper names, reveal the existence. 
of a large number of gods that may in a general 
way be included under the term ‘minor.’ To a 
large extent, the cult of these deities is of a purely 
local character ; and it is natural to find the names 
of these numerous local gods surviving in the 
thousands of proper names that we encounter in 
the legal and commercial documents from the age 
of Sargon I. to the end of the New Babylonian 
empire. In the historical texts, on the other 


* Hibbert Lectures on The Religion of the Babylonians and: 
Assyrians | Sie also Gifford Lectures on The Religions aj 
Egypt and bylonia, p. 346. 
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hand, gods of merely local significance are intro- 
duced only in special instances, and generally when 
the rulers wish to parade their own prominence by 
invoking as large a number of gods as possible, 
who are represented as combining to shower their 
favours on their royal minions. Similarly, in the 
religious literature, and more particularly in in- 
cantations, the natural desire to secure the assist- 
ance of as maxy deities as possible in the st le 
avainst evil demons and the mischief wrought by 
sorcerers would lead to the introduction of many 
other gods besides those recognized in the official 
pantheon as belonging to the first rank. We have 
already had occasion to refer to some of these 
minor gods and goddesses, whose réles were gradu- 
ally absorbed by some Bi Niko god to whom 
they bore a resemblance. Thus we have seen that 
solar cults aarti Sambi Nin- | goer Wlaotgn Nin- 
yirsu, Nin-shakh, mal-mal, and others, are all 
represented in the official pantheon by Ninib. 
This, however, does not prevent the survival of 
these solar deities to a late period in proper names 
and in incantations. Again, as we have seen 
Nan& the goddess of Erech, Nin& associated 
with a quarter of Shir purls known as Ninf, and 
Anunit connected with Agade, became in the 
course of time merely names of the t Ishtar, 
though surviving likewise in the religious litera- 
ture in myths and legends, as well as in incanta- 
tions. 

Among other gods who in the old Babylonian 
texts still enjoy an independent existence are 
Lugal-banda, signifying ‘mighty king,’ and his 
consort Nin-sun, ‘the destructive lady, who were 
worshipped in Erech. The latter may be identical 


with Nan&; the former is a solar deity of the 
violent t and is absorbed by Nergal.—A dis- 
tinctively local goddess is Nin-mar, the ‘lady of 


Mar,’ whose seat of worship lay in or near the 
Persian Gulf; and the name of her temple, Jsh- 
gutur, t.e. ‘the court for all peoples,’ testifies to 
the prominence given to her at one time by her 
worshippers.—A goddess of the agricultural type 
is Nidaba, invoked by several of the old Baby- 
lonian rulers, and her name survives to the 
days of Assurbanipal as a synonym of fertility.— 
Again, we encounter in the inscriptions of rulers, 
so far removed from one another as Gudea on the 
one side (c. 3000 B.C.) and Sennacherib on the other 
(B.c. 705-681), a god Ka-di (probably an ideo- 
graphic designation), who appears to have been 
the patron of Dur-ilu, a town situated near the 
Elamitic frontier. 

The consort of Nin-girsu, known as Bau, is one 
of the most prominent goddesses in the old Baby- 
lonian pantheon. She would have been included in 
the official pantheon as one of the great deities, 
but for the absorption of the réle of Nin-girsu by 
Ninib, which led to the substitution of Gula for 
Bau. As Nin-girsu is more eed hd connected 
with Girsu, one of the quarters of Shirpurla, so 
Bau belongs to another quarter of the town (or 
district) known as Uru-azagga, ‘the glorious city,’ 
where her temple stood. As the ‘ mother of Shir- 
purla’ and ‘the chief daughter of Anu,’ she is 

ictured as presiding over the fates of her subjects. 

t is she who grants success to the labours of the 

tillers of the soil. The rulers of Shirpurla ascribe 
to Bau the power and glory that they command ; 
and one of the oldest of the Babylonian festivals, 
Zag-muk, celebrated as the New Year’s Day, was 
instituted in her honour. In the oldest period 
Bau already absorbs the réle of another goddess 
Ga-tum-dug, from whom, however, she is still dis- 
tinguished in the inscriptions of Gudea. 

A god of the solar type, Dumu-zi, ‘ child of life,’ 
@ppears in various of the inscriptions of the Old 
Babylonian period ; and, besides continuing to play 
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an important réle in the eschatology of the Baby 
lonians, survives in the name of the fourtb Baby 
lonian month.* 

Owing to the peculiarity that in the Old Baby- 
lonian inscriptions and in the religious literature 
the names of the deities are written ideographically, 
we cannot be certain in all cases whether an ideo- 
graphic form actually represents a new deity or is 
merely a designation of one already encountered ; 
but the enumeration of lists of vods frequently 
attached by the rulers either at the peering 0: 
at the end of their inscriptions, enables us to gatha 
in a general way the extent of the pantheon in the 
various periods of Babylonian history; and the 
study of these lists justifies the distinction which 
we have emphasized between the period before 
Yammurabi and the period subsequent to this 
ruler, when, as we have seen, @ shifting of the 
pantheon took place, and a new direction was 
given to the development of a theological system 

y the prominence assigned to Marduk as the chief 
god of the capital of the Babylonian empire. Two 
of the oldest lists are furnished by Luyalzaggisi, 
whose date may be as early as 3500 B.C., though 
according to other scholars we are not justified in 
going much beyond 3200 B.c., and by Gudea (ec. 
3000 B.C.). eee isit invokes the following 
ten deities: En-lil ( ai), Anu, Nidaba, Ea, Sham- 
ash, Sin, Innanna (or Ishtar), Nin-kharsag (or 
Belit), Shid, and Nin-agid-khadu. We have 
had occasion to refer to all of these except the two 
last named, who are both goddesses, and of whom 
nothing more can be said than that they belong to 
the immediate pantheon of Erech, and are prob- 
ably purely local deities. Gudea’s largest listt 
embraces eighteen deities: Anu, En-lil, Nin- 
kharsag, Ea, Sin, Nin-girsu, Ninf, Nin-dara, Ga- 
tum-dug, Bau, Innanna (or Ishtar), Shamash, 
Ishum, Gal-alim, Dun-shagga, Nin-mar, Dumu zi- 
zuab, and Nin-gish-zida. Of those not as yet 
referred to, namely Nin-dara, Ishum, Gal-alim, 
Dun-shagga, and Dumu-zi-zuaab, it is sufficient to 
remark that they are all deities of a purely local 
character. The first named is a solar deity, whose 
réle appears to have been absorbed by Nin-girsu. 
The same appears to have been the case with Gal- 
alim and Dun-sh Isbum is merely another 
designation of the fre- Girru, while Dumu-zi 
zuab, i.e. ‘child of life of the deep,’ is a water deity, 
associated with esis | a and apparently merel7> 
an older designation of the god Nebo, though in 
later times identified with Marduk. 

Altogether, we encounter about thirty distinct 
deities in the historical and votive inscriptions of 
the rulers before Hammurabi; but that this number 
is far from exhausting the minor deities worship 
by the side of those holding the front rank as the 
greater gods, is demonstrated by the circumstance 
that the names of more than fifty gods entering as 
elements into proper names occur in one of the 
oldest Babylonian inscriptions, that of Manish- 
tusu,§ whose date is certainly before 3000 B.c., and 
perhaps as early as 3500 B.C.|| Some of the gods 
thus utilized in the formation of proper names are of 
foreign origin—Elamitic and Kassitic; butabstract- 
ing these, we still obtain quite an addition to those 
directly invoked in the inscriptions of this period. 
The number is still further increased by a study 
of the proper names in legal and commercial docu- 
ments of the Hammurabi period, which furnishes 

*<e. Tammuz, according to the Hebrew form of the name of 


the month. i 
L t Hilprecht, Old Rabylonian Inscriptions, i. 2, No. 87, col. 
1-35 


¢ Inscription B, col. viii, and ix. (de Sarsec, Découvertes en 
Chaldée, pis. 16-19). : ee 
§ Published by Scheil in Textes Blamites-Sémitiques, . pp 


6-39. 
| Scheil places this ruler at 4500 u.c., which is, however, tos 
early a date. See above, p. 537>. 
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more than seventy distinct deities ;* and, when we 
turn to incantation texts and add the gods wlio 
are there invoked, the total ranges considerably 
over one hundred. 

But even in this way we cannot be certain of 
obtaining even an approximate estimate of the 
minor deities worshipped in Babylonia and Assyria ; 
and in view of the fact that our material is still 
cane compared with the enormous extent of the 
Babylonian literature, taken together with the cir- 
cumstance that almost every new publication of 
texts brings new gods to our notice, it is easier to 
err by too low than by too high an estimate. 

More important, however, than the attempt to 
estimate the number of gods once worshipped in 
Babylonia, is the recognition of the distinction to 
be dtawen in a study of the religion of Babylonia 
and ia between the pulet phases of the 
religion as represented chiefly by the very numerous 
local cults, and the endeavours of the priests and 
theologians to systematize the current beliefs. The 
outcome of these endeavours was the distribution 
of the forces working in the Universe among a 
com tively restricted number of deities, repre- 
senting on the one hand the and goddesses 
worshipped in the chief religious centres of the 
Euphrates Valley and of Assyria, and, on the other, 
symbolizing the chief phenomena and great powers 
of nature—the whole being arranged according to 
certain guiding principles, 


(C) THE COMBINED INVOCATION OF DEBITIES.— 
To see these principles at their best, we must turn 
to the combined invocation of deities to be found 
in the inscriptions of the peree subsequent to the 
days of Yammurabi. 1. For Babylonia, our best 
sources are the so-called boundary stones, which 

arantee certain rights to owners of lands. 

hese inscriptions almost invariably conclude with 
invoking the curse of the gods of the pantheon 
upon any who attempt to set aside these rights or 
to deface or destroy the monumental records on 
which they are inscribed. A sufficient number 
of such bound stones—from the 14th to the 
8th cents. B.c.—have now been found to enable 
us to draw definite conclusions.t The number of 
deities called upon varies from twelve to nineteen. 
The list usually begins with the triad Anu, Bel, 
and Ea, to which at times a female representative 
—Nin-makh or Nin-kharsag—is added; followed 
by the second group, consisting of Sin, Shamash, 
and Adad, or these three with Ishtar ; followed by 
Ninib and Gula,—the latter also under the form 
Nin-karrak,— who, as the goda presiding over 
boundaries and boundary rights, are never want- 
ing; but here the agreement among the monu- 
ments of this character ends. On many, but not 
on all, we find Marduk and Nebo. Occasionally 
Marduk occupies the first place, which of right 
belongs to him, but, inasmuch as many of these 
documents date from the Kassite period, when, as 
will be remembered, the attempt was made to rein- 
state Bel of Nippur in the rank formerly occupied 
by him, Marduk is more sda tii placed afte: the 
second group of deities. ergal is generally in- 
cluded, and also a serpent-god, Sir, who, besides 
base named, is invariably depicted among the 
symbols of the gods, which, in most cases, are 
attached to the inscription.t Girru and Nusku 
appear only in one instance, while the two chief 

assite deities, Shukamuna and Shumailia, corre- 
sponding to the Babylonian Ninib and Ishtar, are 

* See Ranke’s mon ph, Die Personennamen in den Ur- 


bunden der Hammurabidynastie (Minchen, 1902). 
t See Peiser’s collection of them in Schrader’s Ketlinschri/t- 


he Bibliothek, vol. iv. . 56-104; and Scheil, Textes 
lamites-Sémitiques, i. and 

t On the Pipi ag of these symbols, see Jastrow, Dis Religion 
Babylcnions und 4 ssyriens, pp. 101, 193. 


added on several of the monuments dating from 
the Kassite period. Lastly, a series of local gods 
LFaccalnial,. the chief god of Kish, and Dun-pa- 
uddu (both absorbed by Ninib), Pap-nigin-garra 
(merely again another form of Ninib) and his 
consort Belit-ekalli (‘lady of the palace,’ which 
is another designation of Gula), Shubu and Belit 
of Akkad (described along with Sin as the gods 
of a district, Bit-khabban), and, finally, the god- 
desses Nan&, Ishkhara, and Anunit (absor by 
the great Ishtar)—are in several] instances intro- 
duced, as well as Sarpanit, the consort of Marduk, 
who in one instance, on an Assyrian bounda 
stone of Marduk-baliddin’s days (721-709 B.c.), 
apkear as Erua.* In all, therefore, we have only 
about twenty-five distinct deities introduced on 
some twenty of these monuments, or, abstracting 
the two Kassite deities, we find the Babylonian 
pantheon restricted to about twenty-three. 

Of course it must be borne in mind again that 
in some cases the place where the monument is 
erected leads to the introduction of specificall 
local deities, who are designated as such; and, 
since it is a matter of chance which local deities 
are invoked in this way, we ought properly to 
remove these from the total. Similarly, a god 
like Sir is introduced by virtue of the character 
of the monuments in question. There remain the 
following thirteen, who may be regarded as con- 
stituting the official pantheon during the second 
period of Babylonian history: the triad Anu, Bel, 
and Ea; the group Sin, Shamash, Adad, and 
Ishtar ; the pairs Ninib and Gula, and Marduk and 
Nebo respectively ; Nergal and Girru-Nusku. If 
we add to these the consorts who play an active 
part in the religious life, Belit and Damkina, the 
consorts of Bel and Ea respectively; Nin-gal, A, 
and Shala, the consorts of Sin, Shamash, and Adad 
pespereyey Sarpanit and Tashmit for Marduk 
and Nebo,—we have a total of twenty gods. 

The general tendency to be observed in the in- 
vocation of deities on the boundary stones, as we 
pass from one century to another, is to reduce the 
number introduced ; and this tendency is in accord 
with the general course taken by the development 
of the theological system as devised by the priests. 
In the days of the Assyrian empire the tendency 
becomes even more niarked. So Assurbanipal 
(B.C. 668-626), who is fond of calling upon all the 
great gods, never extends the list beyond eleven, 
as follows: Ashur, Sin, Shamash, Adad, Bel (by 
whom he means Marduk), Nebo, the two Ishtars 
the Ishtar of Nineveh and the Ishtar of Arbela), 

inib, Nergal, and Nusku. To these the triad, 
although less prominently dwelt upon in Assyrian 
inscriptions, is to be added, which in gives us 
fourteen : in adding the consorts of Bel, Ea, Sin, 
Shamash, Adad, Marduk, Nebo, and Ninib, we 
have twenty-two deities, the addition of two to the 
Babylonian ee being formed by the second 
Ishtar and by Ashur. In the New Babylonian 
period, so far as the testimony of the inscriptions 

oes, the actual cult is confined chiefly to Mar- 

uk, Nebo, Sin, Shamash, and Ishtar; and though 
kings like Nebuchadrezzar pride themselves upon 
erecting chapels and sanctuaries to many other 
deities, including some whose cult they appear to 
have revived, still these five deities receive such 
a large share of attention as to make the others 
quite subsidiary during the Assyrian period like- 
wise, though in the earlier part of this period the 
cult of Anu is still prominent, and quite a number 
of other gods are occusionally introduced besides 
those that appear in Assurbanipal’s ordinary list.t 


. cs eauusiae in Beitrdge sur Assyriologis, li. p. 265 (col. v. 
42). 

t See, eg., two inscriptions of Sennacherib (Meissner-Rost, 
Bauinschryten Sanheribe » pp. 90-102), where we find lists oi 
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The actual cult, nevertheless, centres so largely 
around Ashur, Ishtar, Sin, Shamash, Adad, and 
Nebo (to which number, perhaps, Marduk might 
be added), that these constitute for all practical 
purposes the active pantheon during the greater 
part of the existence of the Assyrian empire. 

2. To what extent local cults continued to flourish 
during the second and third Babylonian periods, 
and in the Assyrian period, it is quite impossible 
to say. No doubt, the little sanctuaries scattered 
throughout the country retained some of their 
popularity, though even places removed from the 
great centres of religious life could hardly have 
escaped the influence of the system that was de- 
veloped, and that identified the various moon- 
deities as forms of one and the same god, and 
similarly distinguished only a limited number of 
distinct solar deities, so that many of the old local 
deities would represent in the later iods a 
survival largely in name. On the other hand, the 
process of concentration did not extend further 
than above indicated. The active pantheon was 
limited to five or six deities ; and though occasion- 
ally Ashur is celebrated in terms which might lead 
one to sup that he was recognized as the only 
god actually controlling the fate of mankind; 
and though there are indications in the religious 
literature and even texts * which point to Marduk’s 
having been represented as paving the ualities of 
all the other great —wNinib, ergal Bel, Sin, 
Shamash, and Adad,—we must not be misled by 
such phenomena into supposing that the conception 
which regarded the Universe as the emanation of 
a single Power or Spirit ever obtained a decided 
foothold in the Euphrates Valley. It may be that 
to a few choice minds this view presented itself, 
but there are no traces of it either in the historical 
inscriptions of any pee or in the religious litera- 
ture, which are sufficiently definite to warrant us 
in assuming this to have been the case. At all 
events, the view never entered to any degree—even 
the slightest—into the religious life of the people 
ov of the priesta; and it is the religious life as 
artually lived that forms the only safe criterion, 
when dealing with an ancient civilization, for de- 
termining the beliefs and doctrines that prevailed. 
The testimony of the entire Babylonian literature, 
as of the historical texts of Babylonia and Assyria, 
is unmistakable in this respect. 

We may indeed distinguish, as we have endea- 
voured to do, several periods in the development 
of the religious doctrines. We observe clearly the 
tendency to concentrate the cult on a selection 
of the numerous deities once worshipped, and 
we can trace the leading principles which led to 
the belief in a triad standing above all the gods, 
and to a group of deities, varying from about 
thirty in the oldest period to some twenty at a 
later time, subsidiary to this triad; and we may 
furthermore note the tendency to reduce the active 
pantheon to a still smaller number of deities, 
who absorb the largest share of attention to such 
an extent as to obscure the others almost com- 
pletely: but here the process ends. Ashur in 
Assyria reminds one of the national Jahweh; and 
Marduk in Babylonia is given certain attributes 
which are associated by Hebrew writers with 
Jahweh at the time that the latter is on the verge 


eighteen and twenty-five deities respectively; among them 
some like Gaga, Azag-shud, that occur again only in the 
religious literature ; also the list of twelve and eleven deities 
respectively in inscriptions of Ezarhaddon, dealing with building 
eueratons in Babylonia (Meissner-Rost in Beitrdge z. Assyr. 
iil, pp. 228 and 260). 

*¢.g. the text just published by T. G. Pinches, Transactions 
of the Victoria Institute, xxvil. (1896) p. 8, which bas recently 
been used by Frdr. Deliteach as a proof of his thesis that 
monotheistic beliefs were developed in Babylonia. See Johns’ 
translation of Delitzech’s two lectures, Babel and Bible (London, 
1903), pp "6 and 144. 
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of becoming more than the god of a single people} 
but neither Ashur nor Marduk was ever conceived 
as a deity who brooks no others by his side, as a 
logical consequence of a belief that there can be 
only one Power presiding over the Universe, from 
whom all things emanate. That idea transcends 
the spiritual horizon of ancient Babylonia and 
Assyria, and was left to another people to evolre. 


vi. THE RELIGIOUS LITERATURE OF BABY- 
LONIA.—Corresponding to the long period covered 
by the history of Babylonia and ia, an ex- 
ceedingly extensive and varied literature was pro- 
duced in the Euphrates Valley, a t portion of 
which is distinctively religious in , while 
the parts that cannot be so designated yet contain 
traces of the influence exerted both by the popular 
religion and by the theologians who systematized 
the popular doctrines. In Babylonia, perhaps 
more than in any other centre of ancient cultur 
religion was the mainspring of the intellectual 
activity that was radia ce Not only are the 
religious divisions of the Babylonian literature ite 
oldest constituents, but they represent likewise 
the most valuable contribution of Babylonia to 

osterity; and, apart from the value of this 
hiterature as a means of penetrating still closer 
to the core of the Babylono-Assyrian religion, it 
contains much that is worthy of notice, and some 
of its productions can be matched in ancient times 
only by some of the finest wiitings contained in 
the Old Testament. 

1. To what age the origin of this literature is to 
be traced is a question that in the uresent state 
of our knowledge cannot be answered. While, ns 
already indicated, the bulk of our knowledge of 
the ancient Babylonian literature—using this word 
in the stricter sense—is gained from the tablets in 
the library of Assurbanipal, these represent merely 
the copies made in the 7th cent. from the aie 
nals that existed in the temple archives of the 
south ; and a sufficient number of these originals 
have now been found to warrant full confidence in 
the assertion of Assurbanipal, that he actually 
sent his scribes to the temples in the old religious 
centres of Babylonia, for the purpose of having 
copies made. The script in some of these originals, 
and above all the dating of a nuinber of them, leave 
no substantial doubt that at the time of Hammu- 
rabi (c. 2250 B.C.) a considerable literature had 
been produced, and, what is more, such notable 

roductions as the great epic of a hero named 

ilgamesh * were already in existence, though per- 
haps this epic had not yet the form in which it 
has come down to us in the tablete of Assur- 
banipal’s library. Again, the character of some 
of the oldest Babylonian inscriptions, and more 
particularly the diction of the prayers embodied 
in them, confirm the general impression that the 
age of Hammurabi represents the culmination of 
the first. period of Babylonian literature, which 
may thus be safely dated beyond 2500 B.c., and 
arobably will be found to extend to a date close 
to 3000 B.c. Still, it is advisable to bear in mind 
that we are as yet without sufficient data to 
speak with any degree of positiveness as to the be- 
ginnings or the early phases of Babylonian litera. 
ture. e do know, however, that this literature, 
as was to be expected, is largely religious; and 
if we exclude the historical and votive inscrip- 
tions, which can scarcely be called literature, in 
its beginnings this literature is entirely religious. 
It centres around the ancient temples ; and since 
the priests attached to the temples remained for 

g : f a Deluge narrative (published b 
Beheil in Hocuell de Fravaus relatifs o lo, PA rch, 
et Assyr. xx. pp. 65-59; consult also Meissner, Ein 
lonisches Fragment des Gilgamos-Epoe (Berlin, 1902). 
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all times not only the scribes, but the authors of 
all literary productions, and the exponents of the 
entire intellectual life, the “erature never lost 
its association with the religion. Again, we are 
safe in assuming that this oldest religious literature 
arose from utilitarian motives, or at all events pur- 
sued the practical p of providing a suitable 
ritual, that had the test of experience in 
effectually securing the desired ends. It is there- 
fore to the cult that we must look for the key 
to an understanding of the ee bale literature 
in its largest extent, and particularly in itd oldest 
portions. 

2. It is not n for the purpose of this 
sketch to determine how far the old Babylonian 
religion was based on animistic conceptions, or 
what other features entered into it, since we are 
unable to trace it further back than the literary 
evidence, the very existence of which betokens a 
Sonierearey vanced stage of thought —cer- 
tainly a stage far removed from a primitive state 
of religion. It is sufficient to recognize that the 
gods, however the belief in them arose, were 
approached mainly for two p —to secure 
the fulfilment of certain requests or hopes, and to 
ward off actual or threatened misfortunes. These 
purposes cover alike the occasions when the ordi- 
nary individual saw fit to approach the god, and 
those when the rulers sought out the ancient 
shrines; and, whatever the cause that Fable ir 
the approach, the favourable answer was dependent 
upon a single factor—the disposition of the god or 
gods invoked. But the gods, though each was all- 
powerful within the jurisdiction assigned to him 
or to her, were not supposed to control all occur- 
rences in the life of the individual. Their protec- 
tion extended only—except when specially appealed 
to—to a general surveillance of the affairs of the 
individual. The smaller mishaps and accidents 
incident to daily life were ascribed to the mis- 
chievous influence of a lower order of beings, whom, 
for want of a better name, we may designate 
demons or evil spirita. The current views with 
regard to such beings do not appear at any time 
to have been very definite, and it is therefore 
difficult to gather from the religious literature 
any adequate description of them. The demons 
were supposed to lurk everywhere. They could 
make themselves invisible, and indeed they gener- 
ally acted in so mysterious a manner that their 
presence was perceived only when the consequences 
of their activity became manifest. They assumed 
at times the forms of animals, and the strange 
movements of serpents—their sudden appearance 
as though coming up out of the ground, and their 
gliding away as noiselessly as they came — led 
to a preference being given to this species of 
animal life, as the mould in which demons took 
up their being; but, besides serpents, we also have 
demons in the shape of birds, and in sculptured 
representations the demons are sometimes given a 
human shape with grotesque features or with heads 
of fantastic animals of terror-inspiring aspect.* 
At no time was one safe from the attacks of 
evil spirits, who lurked in the streets, and who 
could pass through walls, chinks, and crevices 
into the house. Some were supposed to inhabit 

oves, others had their hiding-places in fields or 
in ruins. The tops of the mountains, the rivers 
and seas, and the wilderness, were alike infested 
with them. To these demons all manner of evil 
was ascribed: a fall, a headache, a quarrel, an 
explusion of temper, were all due to them, as well 
as the more serious diseases to which mankind 
is heir; and it was generally believed in these 
cases that some evil spirit had taken up its abode 


* See, e.g., the illuetration in Thompeon, Devils and Evil 
Gz ‘rits of Babylonia (1993), vol. i. pl. 2. 
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in the body of the afflicted individual, and waa 
causing the pain or the wasting away from fever 
or the decay of a diseased organ. 
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3. Incantation rituals.— Against the demons 
79 as was made to the gods, and, through 
the medium of priests acting as exorcizers, an 
endeavour was made to get rid of their per- 
nicious influence, or to drive them forcibly out 
of the body. The power thus vested in the basis 
of the priests lay in the use of the proper words 
which would serve as a check on the actions of 
the demons, accompanied certain symbolical 
rites, such as ablution and purification, which 
would complete the work of overpowering the 
hostile powers. Prayer thus takes its rise in 
Babylonia as the utterance of certain appeals to 
the gods; and it is natural to find in the earlier 
stages of religious thought as much and Feeney 
more stress laid upon the words so used as on the 
motive which prompted the direct appeal to the 
intervention of the gods. To the body of the 
people the favourable response to the apes was 
at all times directly associated with the words 
employed, and up to a certain stage in the develop- 
ment of the religious beliefs this view was, no 
doubt, shared by the priests. As a consequence, 
the greatest possible importance was attached to 
the use of the proper words or formulas in seeking 
relief from the baneful spirits; and, when the 
exorcizing priests failed in their task, the failure 
was consistently ascribed to the use of a wrong or 
unfortunate formula that was not applicable to 
the case in question. There thus arose in the 
peuple service, on the basis of actual experience, 
fixed formulas varying for different emergencies, 
the efficiency of which had been tes by a 
sufficiently large number of instances to warrant 
complete confidence in them. These formulas, 
handed down from one generation to another, 
were given a permanent form so as to ensure their 
preservation ; and it was a further natural step to 
collect these formulas into a series of greater or 
shorter extent that could properly be a cag 
as ‘incantation rituals.’ Quite a number of such 
series have been found among the tablets of Assur- 
banipal’s library, and the names given to them 
are themselves indicative of the ideas underlying 
the collection. Thus we have a series which em- 
braced at least sixteen tablete, each one of which 
bore a number designating it as a part of a ritual 
known as ‘the Evil Demons.’ Another series, 
consisting of at least nine tablets, was called the 
‘ Head-sickness,’* because a goodly portion of it 
was devoted to formulas for ridding individuals of 
various diseases that had their seat in the head, 
and were due to some demon that had taken up 
ites abode in the human body. Again, two series 
bear the names ‘Maklu’ and ‘Shurpu’ respec. 
tively, both terms having the sense of ‘ burning,’ 
and owing their designation to the prominence 
assigned in them to the burning of efligies of 
the demons or of the witches who controlled the 
deions, as a means of getting rid of their baneful 
influence. Corresponding to the distribution of 
functions among the gods, the attempt was made 
to specialize the powers of the demons, though it 
is doubtful whether this process of differentiation 
was ever fully carried out. Thus there was a 
female demon, or rather a class, called Labartu, 
supposed to be specially dangerous to children and 
their mothers; and we have an incantation series 
which was known as ‘ Labartu,’ tf and which was 


* These two series are published in Cunet/. Teats from Tablets 
in the British Museum, parte xvi. and xvii., and interpreted by 
Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, vols. |. and i 
sn See Myhrman, Zeitschrift fur Assyrivlogie, xvi pp. 141- 
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entirely taken up with formulas and directions 
against this special class of evil spirits. 

These ri thus form a distinct division of the 
religious literature, and we are probably eee 
in assuming that they represent the oldest division. 
In regard to their composition—more icularly 
as to time and place—we are dependent for the 
present on internal evidence alone, and that often 
of an unsatisfactory nature. The fact that the 
god Ea, as the protector of humanity, plays a 
prominent part in many of the series, taken in 
connexion with the sanctity that continued from 
the earliest to the latest days to be attached to 
Eridu, the seat of Ea worship, points to the temple 
of Eridu as one of the centres in which incantation 
rituals were compiled; and, on the other hand, 
the association of Marduk with Ea, introduced in 
some of the Ea rituals in a manner which betrays 
the intention of Marduk’s priests to give their 
favourite a share in the privilege of driving off the 
evil spirits, is conclusive evidence that the older 
texts were subject to revision subsequent to the 
period when Marduk was hae ore) as standing 
at the head of the pantheon. nsiderations such 
as these suggest that the rituals were subject to 

owth and modification. The priests in one re- 
igious centre would have no hesitation in embody- 

ing in their ritual formulas that had originated 
and that had been tested in another ; but, in doing 
so, they would be led to introduce such modifi- 
cations as were required to bring the latter into 
accord with other portions of the special ritual 
of the temple in question, and to combine them 
with form of their own. Even a superficial 
examination of the rituals reveals their composite 
character; and, upon closer investigation, it is 
pene to separate in many instances the older 
rom the more recent ts. The mixture of 
primitive thought with utterances that belong to 
a much more advanced stage of religious belief is, 
in fact, a trait that marks all the rituals hitherto 
brought to light. The conservative instinct led 
to the retention of what is oldest in these texts, 
while the impressive h and the often strik- 
ingly beautiful prayers inserted amidst a jumble of 
incantation formulas, represent the attempt to give 
to the old beliefs a more spiritual interpretation. 

Before entering upon a description of one of 
these ritnals, which may serve as an example of 
this division of the religious literature of Babylonia, 
there is one feature conn with them that yet 
remains to be considered. Correlative to the belief 
in the power of the priest to exorcize the evil 
demons, we find among the Babylonians the belief 
in the power of certain individuals over the 
demons, with a view to bringing individuals under 
their influence; and, as among other nations, this 
power was more commonly ascribed to women 
than to men, though we find the belief in sorcerers 

revalent as well as the belief in witches. The 

ividing line between the demons and spirits on 
the one hand and the witches and sorcerers on the 
other becomes at times faint; so that it would 
appear that the latter were alsu regarded as 
demons, and not merely as those who had control 
over them. Still, in general, it is possible to keep 
the two classes a except that, in course of 
time, the view which supposes the demons to be 
working at the instigation of the witches and 
sorcerers rather than independently becomes more 
marked. In the rituals themselves, however, both 
phases of the belief in question are found, now the 
one, now the other being more prominent; and, 
similarly, in the ap to the the petitioner 
sometimes asks relief from those who have be- 
witched him, as well as from the demons who have 
independently brought him into their power. Of 
the two phases, it is more natural to give the 


preference in point of primitiveness to the inde- 
pendent power of the demons, who, being natar- 
ally hostile to man, would feel prompted to make 
their attack whenever the eppereunity offered. The 
strange and weird impression made by individuals 
of deformed stature, like dwarfs, or with unusual 
features, unusually large or unusually small! eyes, 
or otherwise presenting 8 grotesque appearance, 
would prompt the conclusion that such persons 

unusual powers and were capable of working 
mischief. Evil being associated with demons, it 
was a logical conclusion that these strange indi- 
viduals were in league with the demons, or were 
actually evil spirits that had assumed human 
shape. Consistency in anything connected with 
popular beliefs is never to be expected, and hence 
we find in the rituals a constant vacillation be- 
tween the attributing of accidents, misfortunes, 
and disease to the direct activity of witches and 
sorcerers, and the tracing back of the ills to which 
human flesh is heir, to the demons acting inde- 
pendently or at the instigation of certain indivi- 
duals who exercised a direct or indirect control 
over them. In this respect, therefore, the in- 
cantation texts likewise betray their composite 
character; and, corresponding to the older and 
later components in the formulas prescribed for 
the various cases involved, we have the mixture 
of exorcizing rites aimed at witches and sorcerers, 
with such as are clearly employed against the 
demons and evil spirits directly. 

The symbolical rites prescribed in connexion 
with the recital of the formulas, to which we have 
already referred, similarly presuppose both phases 
of demonic ssion; but some are more appli- 
cable to witches and sorcerers than to the demons. 
Thus a very common practice prescribed in the 
texts was to make an image of the witch or 
sorcerer of wax, honey, clay, pitch, or of metal, 
and to burn such images, while pronouncing the 
sacred formulas. As the image was thus being 
consumed, the witch or sorcerer was supposed to 
suffer the tortures of the fire, and to be gradually 
annihilated. Instead of burning the image, the 
plan was sometimes to throw it into the water, or 
to bury it in the ground; and the symbolical rite 
being supposed to have an effect on the witch, her 
evil influence was thus disposed of. Again, one of 
the favourite means resorted to by a witch in 
order to secure a hold on her victim was the 
tying of knota—each fresh knot thus tied, to the 
accompaniment of a powerful formula, represent- 
ing symbolically the binding of the unfortunate 
victim. Hence the exorcizing priest would, by a 
species of ‘sympathetic mayic,’ endeavour to unde 

e evil by taking a knotted rope and untying the 
knots one by one, pronouncing at the same time 
the counter formulas, and in this way seek to bring 
about the relief of the sufferer. But images of the 
demons were also made, and similar ceremonies 
gone through with them; so that, in connexion 
with the rites likewise, the dividing line between 
denions and witches is not always kept in view. 

Taking up now a series known as the ‘ Maklu,’® 
a brief analysis will show the method followed in 
the grouping of the formulas. It deals almost 
exclusively with methods for ridding oneself of 
the influence of witches and sorcerers, and derives 
its name, ‘Burning,’ from the prominent 
played by the symbolical burning of the images 
of the witches. The opening incantation is an 
appeal of a general character to the gods, put 
into the mouth of the afflicted individual— 


‘ Arise, ye great gods, hear my complaint; 
Grant me justice, take soanienncs of my condition. 


* Published by Tallqvist, Die Assyrische Beschwirwngesor® 
Magia (Leipzig, 1895) : 
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Not knowing whether the bewitchment is due to 
a ee ee ee has made an 
i of each, en, referring more ticu- 
larly to the witch, he exclaims— —" a 

* May she die! Let me live!’ 


Cleansing potions concocted of various herbs are 
drunk by the victim, who hopes in this way to 
become ‘as pure as water,’ ‘resplendent as y 
As a specimen of a genuine incantation formula 
she following may serve— 
"Giigainesh* | is the master of your witchcraft 
Wint yo have dane, 1 know s' : 
Bris coat ww ce acres aor 
dissolved—is gone.’ aad ‘ 
What is here expressed as a fact is intended as a 
hope to be realized after the accomplishment of 
the incantation rites. A variety of symbolical 
rites are then prescribed, such as depositing the 
image of the witch in a boat placed on the waters, 
and surrounded by an enclosure so as to prevent 
her escape; while, in connexion with the burning 
of the images, h s, at times most a eri in 


diction, are addressed to the fire- usku or 
Girru. The of thus ishing a variety 
of rites is to afiord a chance to the exorcizer to 


select the one Sppropeint to the case with which 
he is asked to deal. No fewer than ten different 
kinds of material are prescribed for the making 
of the images—wax, earth, bronze, honey, clay, 
pitch, sesame flour, pitch with clay, and two 
varieties of wood.t For each material a special 
incantation is prescribed, though the form do 
not differ very materially from one another. The 
thought, both in the mind of the exorcizer in 

rescribing and of the victim in carrying out the 

urning rite, is clearly brought out in the words 
uttered as the images are consumed— 


*On this day, arise { to judgment ; 
pasthe Euachiet Greener the evil. 
images tremble, dissolve, and melt away, 
So may the sorcerer and sorceress tremble, dissolve, and 

melt away.’ 
Just as the images of the sorcerer and the sorceress 
were made to be burnt in certain prescribed cases, 
so, in others, images of the demons were destroyed 
in a similar manner. An incantation in connexion 
with such a rite furnishes the names of the chief 
classes of demons— 

*T raise the torch, their I burn— 

Of the the shedu, the rabisu, the ekimmu, 

The eer hig the akhkhazu. 
Of the dile, itlitu, and ardat ili, 
And of every evil that seizes hold of men. 
Tremble, melt away and disap | 
May your smoke rise to heaven ! 
May destro pone limbs ! 
May the son of Ea. chief exorcizer, restrain 

your strength !' 


Of these demons the two first appear to have 
been of a general character, both terms convey- 
ing the idea of stren Rabisu, signifying ‘the 
one who lies in wait,’ is a demon who springs 
upon his victim unawares; ekimmu, also used to 
describe the ‘ghost’ of a man, represents the 
class of demons that infest the graves. Labartu 
is the demon who is particularly dangerous to 
women and children; of ladasu, ‘the one who 
throws down,’ and akhkhasu, ‘the seizer,’ we only 
know that they have the power of securing their 
victims under their control; while did (‘night’) 
bite (feminine form of Jil), and ardat lis (‘mai 
of night’) are mischievous ee who ply their 
trade at night under cover of darkness. 

* The semi-mythical hero whose deeds are celebrated in the 


Gilgamesh e n which we shall touch later on. 
ey lg sa Pl the other, called biénu, has not been 


The address is ‘to the fire-god.’ 
ie Marduk. 
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In regard to all these names, the remark applies 
that they represent general classes of demons 
rather than individual spirita, and that (excluding 
shedu) the first six named, moreover, are some- 
times used to designate demons in general. Simi- 
larly, two other designations that frequently occur 
in the incantation texte—alu, signifying probably 
‘the strong one,’ and gallu, ‘the great one’—are 
used, though not always, in a very general way. 
This indicates that, if at one time a differentia- 
tion was attempted, that period was succeeded by 
one in which the various designations for demons 
represented, in the case of those most frequently 
used, merely the different forms of vai hed repre- 
sented by the demons, and in the case of others the 
time and the various ways in which they attack 
and secure control of their victims. 

Somewhat different is the use of the term shedu, 
which is applied both to a hostile demon and to 
the pens spirit who stands by man’s side 
and helps him in his endeavour to thwart the 
attack of the demons, or to rid himself of them. 
The latter use is the more usual, and in this sense 
the term is generally associated with lamassu, 
which likewise represents a protecting power. The 
two, shedu and lamassu, were / bape by fan- 
tastic creatures—one with the features of a lion, 
the other with those of a bull—placed as guardians 
at the entrances of palace gates and doors. This 

bolization, however, which is an outcome prob- 
ably of the idea of strength connected with the 
demons, and recalled by the lion and the bull, 
appears to have belonged to a comparatively late 
riod, for in the days of Hammurabi®* we still 
ind /amassu used to designate the chief protect- 
ing deity of a place. It is only, therefore, as the 
differentiation between god and spirit becomes 
sharply defined, that /amassu—represented ideo- 
grap sapty ety signs with the force of ‘ strong 
od ’—is confined in its application to a protect- 
ing and favourably inclined spirit or demon, while 
the double sense in which shedu, also embodying 
the idea of ‘strength,’ is used, testifies to the 
currency of the earlier conception whereby the 
demons were viewed as either favourable or un- 
favourable. 

Corresponding to the tendency to differentiate 

from spirits, the view seems to have arisen 
that in general the gods were favourably inclined, 
or could be made s0, by propitiation, appeals, and 
gifts ; whereas the demons, as a rule, were hostile, 
and could be overcome only with the help of the 
gods. The shedu and /amassu were the exceptions, 
and could therefore be appealed to in the struggle 
against the hostile forces equally with the god: 
Accordingly, we frequently find the hope expressed 
in the incantations that the bad demons may be 
driven out of the body, and that the shedu and 
lamassu may enter into the head or into the limbs 
of the unfortunate victim in place of the utukku, 
gallu, alu, etc., as the case may be. 

Continuing our analysis of the ‘Maklu’ series, 
the third tablet is concerned largely with descrip- 
tions of the witches who, possessing the same 
power as the demons, have the additional quality 
of being able to select their victims, whereas the 
demons stumble upon them, as it were, and strike 
whomsoever they happen to encounter. The 
witches—and the same applies also to the male 
sorcerers—appear to have acted not only on their 
own initiative but when engaged by others to 
cast their spells on individuals against whom they 
harboured a grudge for some reason or other. In 
this connexion it is interesting to note that the 
laws of Hammurabi, in order to safeguard this 
means of punishing an enemy, provide that, if a 
spell be unjustly cast upon a man, the one who 

* ‘Code de Hammourabi’ (ed. Scheil), obv. ool. iv. 56. 
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induced the bewitchment shall be put to death.® 
The descriptions of the witches in the third tablet 
of the ‘ Maklu’ series form an integral part of the 
incantations. Thus we read at the beginning of 
shis tablet— 


With her witchcraft she barricaded the way ; 
With her spittle she blocked the road. 
The witch saw me, and pursued me.’ 


But the sorceress is not always visible to her 
victim. She can work in silence and be unknown ; 
and it would appear, indeed, that the invisible 
and unknown witch represents the more potent 
form of bewitchment. Hones the incantation is 
at times couched in the form of a question— 


‘Who art thou, witch, 
Who carries the word of my misfortune in her heart, 
Whose tongue brings about my destruction, 
Through whoee lips I am poisoned, 
In whose footsteps death follows? 
O witch, I seize thy mouth, I seize thy tongue, 
I seize thy piercing eyes, 
I seize thy restless feet, 
I seize thy active kn 
I seize thy outstretched hands, 

nds behind thee. 


seal ring, 
e pale |’ 

The witch has endless means at her disposal for 
securing control of the selected victim. Her spittle 
is poisonous, and can torture one on whom it falls 
or whoever treads on it; the words that she utters 
nave a mystic power; and her eye is deadly, and 
ean spellbind one on whom its glance is thrown. 
Ever active, moving about on the lookout for her 
victim, her hands can seize him at any time. 
Hence the victim, whether already caught, or in 
danger of falling into the witch’s hands, is told 
to prepare an image of the sorceress, whoever she 
may be; and, suiting the action to the word, binds 
fast the mouth, tongue, lips, limbs, and hands of 
the image, and then casts the helpless figure into 
the fire; and, not satisfied with this, drowns it in 
water. 

In other incantations in this tablet the witch is 
ictured as being imprisoned in a pit, and then 
rowned by payne water poured over her; and, 

again, she is placed on a small ship and given over 
to the mercy of the elements. In all such cases 
we are justified in assuming that there was some 
ibolical act suited to the words, carried out in 
the hope that the symbol, fortified by the proper 
formulas, will be converted into a reality. 

More common, however, appears to have been 
the burning of the images; and, in connexion there- 
with, we encounter a considerable number of ad- 
dresses appropriately directed to the fire - god, 
Girru-Nusku, some of which merit the designation 
of hymns, embodying an imagery and conceptions 
that appear to transcend the intellectual horizon 
of belief in the efficacy of sacred formulas. As a 


= pias a 1 of the ‘Code de Hammourabi: (ed. Scheil), obv. 
col. v. » Johns’ translation, The Oldest Code af Laws in 
the World, p. 1. 

t i.e. moves in all directions, and to and fro. 

j A reference apparently to vigour. 

fe. eon conception, or brings about a miscarriage. 

te. the moon-god. 

q¢ ic. ‘May thy face glow with the heat of the fire like the 
metallic se of a stone seal cylinder, and then lose its colour 
—like the heated metal when thrown into the water.’ 
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specimen — and this is perhaps the finest of this 
series of addresses—we may choose the one with 
which the second tablet of the series opens— 
‘O Nusku, great god, chief of the great gods, 
Guardian ae Sacra of al] the J; . 
Founder of cities, restorer of sanctuaries ; 
Brilliant day, whose command is supreme ; 
Messenger of Anu,t obedient to the decrees of Bel 3 
Mighty in battle, whose attack is powerful. 
Nusku, glowing, overthrower of enemies, 
Without thee no sacrificial feast is beld in E-kur 5$ 
Without thee Shamash the judge does not execute 
any judgment.’ 

Fire being an element common to heaven—as 
shown by the lightning—and to earth, the god 
Nusku is Spbropr ately ligured as the messenger of 
the god of heaven, and as obedient to the dictates 
of Bel, who here represents the god of earth. The 
presence of fire in the sanctuaries, and its use in 
the sanctification of the sacrifices brought by the 
worshippers, suggest the references in the second 
and eighth lines of this hymn, while its power as 
an indispensable factor in all forms of civilization 
and its destructive force in war emphasize two 
other phases of the god’s nature. Up to this point 
we appear to have before us a hymn composed in 
honour of Nusku that might appropriately have 
been sung in connexion with a sacrificial ritual in 
a temple erected in honour of the god in question. 
The following lines, however, reveal the real pur- 
pose of the invocation. The victim, about to burn 
the images of the evil powers that have brought 
about his misfortune, is represented as saying— 

‘I, thy servant So and So,§ son of So and So, 

ose is So and So,{ whose goddess is So and So, 
I turn to thee, I seek thee, I raise my hands, I prostrate 


Burn my sorcerer and my witch ; 

May the life of my sorcerer and my witch be taken hold 
of and destroyed ! 

Let me live that I may praise thee, and in bumility 
extol thee.’ 


The images, as has already been ne on 
were made of various materials, and the secon 
tablet of the ‘Maklu’ series contains no fewer 
than eight Nusku hymns, introduced as preludes 
to the formulas prescribed for the burning of the 
images of the sorcerers and witches. We are to 
assume, of course, that the officiating priest selects 
the one appropriate to the occasion and to the 
material employed for the making of the image, 
and gives the necessary instructions to the wor- 
shipper in regard to the ceremonies to be performed 
in connexion with the exorcizing rites. But the 
witch and the sorcerer also have recourse to making 
images of their proposed victims, and have the 
wer of transferring to the individual the sym- 
Folical tortures and miseries that they inflict upon 
his counterpart. The fourth tablet of the series is 
largely taken up with a description of the various 
manipulations to which the witches submit the 
images as @ means of adding to the tortures of 
those whom the images represent. To symbolize 
their victims and thus bring about their death, 
the witches place the images in coffins and bury 
them, or immure them, or conceal them under the 
thresholds of houses—both representing primitive 
modes of burial,—or they are thrown into wells, 
or placed on bridges where they would be exposed 
to being trampled upon, and more of the like. As 
a counter move, the same treatment was prescribed 
for the images of the witches, to which, likewise, 
poisonous plants would be symbolically adminis- 


* A designation for the throng of heavenly deities or spirits. 

t The god of heaven. 

t Name of the temple of Bel in Nippur, which, however, has 
become a generic designation for a sanctuary, and also for the 
earth in general. 

§ Here the name of the victim is to be inserted. 

I Here the victim names the special patron god and , parnoiemy 
whom each individual is supposed to possess. See Jastrow, 
Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, p. 1941. 
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tered in order to counteract the poison tliat the 
witches had, in some way, introduced into the 
bodies of their victims; and the attempt, it would 
seem, was also made to find the hidden images 
inade of the victims, and thus to release the un- 
fortunate ones from the ills with which they were 
utilicted. An incantation at the beginning of the 
fifth tablet, to be used in connexion with such 
rites, reade— 

‘The witch and the sorceress— 

Site cen tenes about as hewionnent makes my images.* 

I will send thee kAaltappan plant-and semme, 2 

To break up thy charm, to make thy words return to thee ; t 

he linages that thou hast node, “may thay represent thee! 

The waceethat thou hast sonoealed foamay it be for thee ! 

ae aby, incantation not come nigh, may thy words have no 

By command of Ea, Shamash, Marduk, and the great mistress 

of the gods.’ § 

This fifth tablet illustrates also the faintness of 
the demarcation between witch and demon, to 
which attention has already been directed, || for 
almost imperceptibly the incantations pass from 
denunciations of the witches to imprecations 
hurled inst the demons. The last incantation 
of the tablet, applicable to the demons, furnishes 
a characteristic example of a direct formula in- 
tended to drive the demons out of a man’s body— 


‘Away, away, far away, far away ! 
For shame, for shame, fly away, fly away ! 
Round about face, go away, far away ! 
Out of my body, away ! 
Out of my body, far away ! 
Out of my body, for shame! 
Out of my body, fly away ! 
Out of my body, round about face ! 
Out of m iri Saale 
Into m o not return ! 
To my draw not nigh ! 
To my body do not approach ! 
Into m o not force your way ! 
My body to not! 


By Marduk, the chief exorcizer of the gods, be forsworn ! 
» who consumes you, be forsworn ! 
From my body may you be restrained!’ 


The sixth tablet of the series is taken up with 
@ series of addresses directed against the witches, 
and appeals to the fire- god, which furnish some 
further interesting portrayals of the ly hidden 
and wholly mischievous workings of the witches 
without, however, adding anything of material 
value to our conception of these beings. 

In the seventh tablet we pass from incantations 
used in connexion with the burning of images and 
with other treatment accorded to them, to the use 
of oil and water as means of purification. A refer- 
ence in one of these incantations to the waters 
of Eridu, the old city sacred to Ea, at the head of 
the Persian Gulf, is a valuable indication of the 
place at which this part of the ‘ Maklu’ ritual origi- 
nated ; and in general, when waters of purffication 
are referred to in the incantation texts, the two 
chief streams of Babylonia—the Euphrates and the 
Tigris—both of which had a sacred character, are 
introduced or implied, though the conception of 
purification in the course of time, widened so 
as to include the efficacy of water in general as a 
symbol of purification. It will be sufficient to re- 
produce one of these incantations, which may serve 
as a specimen of their general character— 


‘I have washed my hands, cleansed my - 
With the pure waters of a source which in Eridu ; 
Whatever is evil, whatever is not eg 
That is lodged in my body, in my flesh, in my limbe,— 


rr ee 


* de. images of me. 


t i.e. lose their power. 


t.e. gathered for the purpose of pou over the image. 
te. Nin-makh or Ishtar. on 
I See v. 5528. 
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The evil arising from bad dreains, omens, and unfavourable 
portents, 

The evil of unfavourable omens for city and country, 

Which Iseebyday, — = 

Trample on in the street, cast aside,— 

The evil ehedu, the evil utukku ; 

Sickness, Pestilence, Fever, 

Distress, Pain, Complaint, Weakness, G 

Woe and Ache, severe bodily affliction, 

Terror and extreme Misery, etc. eto.’ 


—all manner of distress, it is hoped, may be 
effectually removed by the purifying power of the 
sacred element. 

The addition of such incantations, in which 
water plays the chief part of the ritual, points to 
the composite character of the ‘Maklu’ series, 
which, from dealing exclusively with the burning 
of images and with appeals to the fire-god, is thus 
enlarged into a general incantation ritual, to serve 
as a guide for the exorcizing priest in picking out 
such portions as are apps le to the case brought 
before him. Further light is thrown on the prin- 
ciples underlying the combination of incantations 
into a fixed and elaborate ritual by the eighth and 
last tablet of the series, which furnishes a summary 
of all the incantations contained in the previous 
seven, by repeating their opening words or lines in 
uninterrupted succession. One is tempted to con- 
jecture that this arrangement, which 1s also found 
at the close of another incantation series,* was in- 
tended to serve the ses of an index or table 
of contents, to enable the officiating functionary 
of the temple to obtain a rapid survey of the in- 
cantations comprised in the ritual, and then to turn 
to those chosen by him. However this may be, 
the ‘Maklu’ series, like the various other ones that 
have been put together from the tablets of Assur- 
banipal’s library,t clearly pointa to an elaborate 
process of composition and editing of the hundreds 
of formulas produced in the course of time for the 
purpose of relieving those attacked by the demons, 
or bewitched by the sorcerers and sorceresses. 

Besides the incantation series in the proper sense, 
the priests also compiled for their own use hand- 
books to serve as guides in the performance of 
incantation rites, in which specific directions of 
all kinds are given, detailing the manner in 
which the images of protecting spirits are to be 
grou around the couch on which the man 
stricken with disease lies, so as to guard him 
against further harm from the demons; what 
sacrifices are to be offered in connexion with the 
recital of the incantations, where they are to 
be offered, what prayers or formulas should be 
spoken in connexion with these sacrifices, and 
more of the like. In the subdivision of priestly 
functions which followed with the growth of the 
temples of Babylonia and Assyria, @ special class 
of priests arose, known as the dshipu,t into whose 
hands the carrying out of exorcizing rites was 
entrusted ; just as another class, known as the 
bard, took charge of the omen rituals. Indeed 
we are justified in concluding from the elaborate 
character of the incantation texts and the incanta- 
tion rituals, that, throughout the duration of the 
Babylono-Assyrian religion, the beliefs upon which 


*The ‘Labartu’ series. See Myhrman, Zettschkrift fiir 
Assyr. xvi. p. 190f. 

t No fewer than six distinct series are now known, distin- 

ished by the following names :—1]. Maklu, edited by Knudtzon; 

Shurpu, ‘Burning,’ ed. by Zimmern, Bettrdge zur Kenntnis 
der Babylonischen igion, i., Leipzig, 1896; 38. Labartu, ed. 
by Mvhrman, Ztschr. fur Assyr. xvi. 141-200; 4. Utukku 
limnuti, ‘Evil Demons,’ published in Cuneiform Texts from 
Babylonian Tablets in the British Museum, part xvi. with 
supplements in part xvii., London, 1903; 5. Ti’u, ‘ Head sick- 
ness’; and 6, Ashakku marsu, ‘ 4shakku sickness.’ The two 
last named are published in Cunciform Texts, part xvii. The 
last three are transliterated and translated by Thompeon in 
Devils and Evil Spirits vf Babylonia, vols, i. and ii. ndon, 
1 


908 
t Cf. the equivalent Hebrew term ‘ashshdp (Dn 1% 2%), 
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the incantations rested, and the ceremonies con- 
nected with the incantations, continued to exer- 
cise a strong hold on the people, and constituted, 
in fact, one of the main factors of the religion 
itself, viewed from the side of religious practice. 


4. Omens and oracles.—Inseparably linked to the 
beliefs on which the incantation texts and rituals 
rest, is a second branch of the religious literature 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians. While, as we 
have seen, the view gradually arose which attri- 
buted the small ills and minor worries and mis- 
fortunes of existence to the mischievous workings 
of evilly disposed demons, whereas the gods were 
regarded as, on the whole, favourably inclined, 
it was the with whom the control of the 
fate of the individual, as of the nation, in the 
final instance rested. To the gods, therefore, the 
appeal was made for relief from the sufferings 
caused by demons or witches; and it was of vital 
importance, even when the skies seemed serene, 
to retain the favour and goodwill of the gods, 
so as to be sure of their assistance when clouds 
appeared on the horizon. Moreover, the faith in 
the goodness of the gods was not so strong as to 
engender a feeling of absolute security in their wor- 
shippers. On the contrary, it was felt that their 
favour could easily be turned into hostility, and 
their favourable disposition towards man did not 
prevent them from manifesting their displeasure 
at any slight provocation. Failure to bring the 
proper homage, entering upon an important under- 
taking without assuring oneself of the support of 
the deity, or without making certain that it was 
begun at the proper moment, or even choosing the 
wrong formulas in an incantation ritual,—these 
and other errors might be fraught with disastrous 
co uences. Again, even after the incantation 
rites had been performed, the aha recited, 
the sacrifices brought, the symbvlical ceremonies 
carried out, it was necessary to know whether the 
hoped-for relief would be forthcoming. 

o keep the gods favourably disposed, and to 
determine if possible what help they would grant, 
were two goals that the worshipper in Babylonia 
and Assyria was ever compelled to hold before 
him. Preventive measures were therefore called 
for, as well as remedial efforts. Punctiliousness 
in carrying out prescribed rites was an important 
element in such measures, but by no means the 
only one; it was equally important to ascertain 
in some direct way the will of the gods and their 
future intentions. If paPeay one could forestall 
the future, then all fears might be dissipated, and, 
at all eventa, one would not be overwhelmed by an 
unexpected check to one’s endeavours. Naturally, 
the occasions when, through the mediation of the 
priests, oracles were sought, were chiefly such as 
concerned the general weal. The individual came 
in for his share, but that share, judging from the 
specimens of the oracle literature that have been 
Faget pond pleaser i ison with 

he part payee by matters of public concern. 
Most notable among these specimens is a proak of 
prayers addressed to the sun-god,* dating from the 
reigns of Esarhaddon and urbanipal. They 
have reference to expeditions undertaken against 
@ group of nations to the north-east of i 
known as the Kashtariti, who at various times, 
abetted by other tribes and peoples settled in their 
vicinity, appear to have given the Assyrians con- 
siderable trouble. The interesting feature of these 
prayers is the pattern according to which they are 
arranged—a pattern which pointe to the develop- 
ment of a fixed ritual prescribed for such occa- 
sions. Each prayer may be subdivided into five 

* Published by J. A. Knu Gebete an den 
Gonuengott (Leipaig, 1808). area Naa 


parts, consisting (1) of a question or a series of 
questions addressed to the sun-god ; (2) an appeal 
to the god not to manifest anger, and to forgive 
errors unwittingly committed in the sacrificial 
rites that accompany the appeal; (3) a repetition 
of the question or questions, generally in a some- 
what varying form; (4) a second appeal; and, 
finally, (5) an examination of the omens to be 
derived from the inspection of the sacrificed 
aniinals, 

As in the case of the incantation rituals, the 
greatest possible care had to be observed in the 
performance of details) The sacrificial animal— 
generally a lamb—had to be guarded against all 
impurities. It must be physically sound, and 
before passing on to the inspection of the organs— 
ape the position, proportions, and character of 
which, together with any possible peculiarities, 
much depended—the priest was obliged to exercise 
almost innumerable precautions against interfer- 
ence with a trustworthy interpretation. He had 
to don the proper dress, guard himself against any 
kind of impurity; he had to assume the right 

sition in making the inspection, which itself 
1ad to proceed in a certain order ; he had to speak 
the proper words, and much more of the like. In 
the questions that he asks, likewise, all contin- 
gencies are to be taken into consideration, and 
the ritual indicates all the various marks and 
symptoms that should be sought for in the organs 
of the sacrificial animal. A few extracts from one 
of these prayers will serve as an illustration of the 
general character of these oracles. The priest, 
who throughout the ritual acts as mediator, ad- 
dresses the sun-god— 

‘O Shamash, great lord, as I ask thee, do thou in thy merey 
answer me. 

‘From this day, the Srd day of this month of Iyyar (the nd 

month), to the 11th day of the month of Ab (the 5th month) of 
thie year, a period of one hundred days and one hundred nighte 
is the prescribed term for the oracular inquiry.’ 
The request is thus specified—for an oracle that 
should indicate what is to take place during the 
coming 100 days. The question iteelf, always un- 
folded in a most elaborate manner, concludes in 
one case as follows :— 

‘ Kishassu, through any enemy w 
saves Gin the preted iod—is it definitely ordatacd te 
thy nee and divine will, O Shamash? Will it actually come 

pase 


The phrases used to prevent any interference 
with the correct and pro inspection of the 
animal are generally as follows :— 


‘Prevent anything unclean from defiling the place of inspeo- 
tion. Prevent the lamb of ai divinity which is to be inspected 
from being imperfect and t 

‘Guard him who takes hold of the body of the lamb, who 
is clothed in ae ge sacrificial dress, from having eaten, 
drunk, or handled anything unclean. Make his hand firm; 
guard the diviner, thy servant, from speaking a word hastily.’ 


After the inspection has been made and all the 
various points noted, the priest prays— 

‘By virtue of this sacrificial lamb, arise and grant true 
mercy, favourable conditions of the parts of the animal; may a 
declaration favourable and beneficial be ordained by thy great 
divinity ; grant that this may come to pass! To thy great 
divinity, O Shamash, great lord, may it be pleasing, and may 
an oracle be sent as an answer !’ 


Following the same general model, a large 
number of questions regarding the outcome of 
military movements on the Lag of the Assyrian 
rulers are propounded through the priest, who, in 
his capacity as diviner, bears the specific eas ied 
tion of baéra.* Subjects of a more personal char- 
acter, connected with the royal household, are 
likewise introduced. So in one instance an oracle 
is sought of Shamash to determine whether Nikd&, 
the mother of Esarhaddon, will recover from a 


#®7e. ‘the seer’ from bara, ‘to eee.’ 
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sickness from which she is suffering ;* and again, 
before giving his daughter in marriage to a 
foreigner, Bartatua, the king of Ishkuza,t Esar- 
haddon inquires whether he is to be trusted, 
‘whether he will fulfil the promises that he has 
made, and execute the decrees of the Assyrian 
king in good faith.’ Another interesting illustra- 
tion is furnished by an inquiry on the occasion 
when the same kin spe ‘gastos to associate his son 
with him in the affairs of government T— 


0 Shama, cress lore ask thee, do thou in faith 
answer me. haddon, the eat of Assyria, ory fe 
be pleasing and meet with success! Siniddina son, whose 
name is written on this tablet and placed before thy great 
divinity, is it pleasing to thy great plea that he should 
enter into the deed poaatytady is it acceptable in thine eyes? 
Thy great divinity knows it. Is the entry of Sintadinepel the 
son of on, whose name is written on this tablet a 
command of thy t divinity, is it ordained and 

Shamesh, great lord! Will it actually come to pase?’ 


In the oracle texts of the class published by 
IXnudtzon the answers to the questions are not 
piven, the purpose of the texts peng to furnish 
nud preserve ‘the rituals observed for the occasions 
referred to, so that these might serve as models 
for future days, just as these rituals, no doubt, 
followed models that had been preserved from 
earlier days, reverting, in all probability, to the 

es develo in the temples of Shamash in 
Babylonia. ther texts, however, furnish the 
answers. So we have a series of eiyht oracles 
delivered to the same Esarhaddon by the goddess 
Ishtar of Arbela.|| An interesting feature of these 
oracles is that, in most cases, the medium of com- 
munication is a priestess, which recalls the pro- 
minent part played by women as sorceresses in 
incantation texts. The female soothsayer forms 
the natural complement to the priestess ; it is the 
attachment to the service of a deity that changes 
the priestess from a messenger of evil into one who 
can fathom the Divine intention. But both func- 
tions rest on the belief in the mysterious power 
of women—a belief which is widespread among 
ancient nations, and survives among people who are 
still in the primitive stage of culture. A reassur- 
ing message given to the king bY a priestess Baya, 
a native of Arbela, and uttered by her in the name 
of Ishtar and Nebo, reads as follows : I— 

‘Fear not, Esarhaddon, I, the Lord,** speak to thee. The 
beams of thy heart I strengthen as thy mother who gave thee 
life. Sixty tt t gods are with me, drawn up to Niall 


thee. The god Sin is on thy right side, Shamash on thy left. 
Sixty great gods are round about thee, drawn up in battle array 
in the centre of the citadel. On men do not rely. Lift up 
thine eyes and look to me. [I am Ishtar of Arbela, who has 
made Ashur gracious to thee. Thy weakness I will change to 
serene Fear not! Glorify me! Is not the enemy subdued 
who has been handed over to thee? I proclaim it aloud. The 
future I will make glorious, as (I did) the past. I am Nebo, the 
lord of the writing tablet. Glorify me!’ 


Of a more definite character is a message sent 
to Esarhaddon from Ashur, who is, like Nebo 
and Ishtar, represented as addressing the king 
directly }— 


‘ As for those enemies that plot against thee, that force thee 
© march out, since thou didst open thy mouth [saying], ‘I 
implore Ashur !” I have heard a - Out of the great gate 
of heaven I proclaim it aloud. urely I will hasten to let fire 
devour thea. Thou shalt stand among them. Before thee I 
shall appear. Intec the mountains I shall bring them to rain 


* See the text in Knudtzon, {d. No. 101. 
re a district to the north-east of Assyria. See Knudtzon, 
o. 29. 
Knudtzon, No. 107. 
Literally, dit ridati, Le. ‘house of government.’ 
i Rawl iv. pl. 61. See the translations of Banks, American 
Journal of itie La es, xiv. 272f., which, however, 
uire correction at many pointa. 
Rawlinson, iv. 61; obv. col if. 16-89. 
** £6. Nebo. 
tt The number ‘sixty’ is chosen as representative of all the 
gods, so that the phrase is equivalent to ‘the entire pantheon.’ 
3¢ Strong Beitrige 8. Aesyriologie, ii. 628 
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down upon them stones of destruction. Thy foes I shall cut 
down, filling the river with their blood. Let them behold and 
glorify me, for Ashur the lord of gods am IL.’ 


Accompanying this message are instructions to 
pour out precious oil, and to offer sacrifices with 
sweet-smelling incense. The oil and the sacrifices 
at the delivery of an oracle may properly be 
regarded as prompted by tle desire to retain the 
favour of the gods, and as a manifestation of 
grateful homage; but oil and the ofiering of 
animals also play an important part in securing 
the oracle itself. Inthe series of prayers addr 
to the sun-god, of which we have above given a 
brief account, there are included indications of the 
features in the animals, the position of the organs, 
special marks and peculiarities to which the atten- 
tion of the officiating priests is directed. These 
indications are of primal significance, for on the 
results of the inspection the answer to the ques- 
tions depended. One is probably safe in asserting 
that no oracle was furnished without the inter- 
pretation of omens, so that, even when no refer- 
ence to omens is seal ir made, we may feel 
certain that it is implied. Indeed the study and 
interpretation of omens ap to have formed in 
Babylonia and Assyria the basis of oracular utter- 
ances. In the piayers in question the priest is 
instructed to observe whether there is a slit at 
the nape of the neck on the left side, whether 
there is some ae pce at the bottom of the 
bladder on the left side, whether the viscera are 
sound. The size of the limbs and organs of the 
animal were likewise of importance; and indeed 
there is no feature of arfy special character that 
could be overlooked, before, as a result of the most 
careful study, the priest was in a position to reveal 
from the various omens the intention of the 
gods. A special significance appears to have been 
attached to the étver, due, apparently, to an 
association of ideas—found among many nations 
of antiquity—between the liver and the general 
disposition and character. Among the tablets in 
the British Museum * there is an interesting dia- 
gram of the liver of a sheep, divided off into smalJ 
sections, with cxplanatory notes, to serve as & 
guide for the priests in their inspection. 

Not only theomensderived from sacrifices, but the 
appearance, position, number, and size of the bubbles 
formed by oil poured into a goblet or bowl of 
water, constituted a means of determining the will 
or purpose of the gods. . Here was a phase of the 
‘oracle’ ritual that lent itself to an almost more 
detailed development than even the inspection of 
sacrificial animals. There were innumerable pos- 
sibilities to be considered, and we are fortunate in 
possessing some texts t which furnish the proof of 
the care expended in taking all siagitiatle con- 
tingencies into consideration. From these texts, 
which served as handbooks to the bard priests, it 
appears that, according as the oil bubbles appeared 
to the left or the right side of the goblet or bowl, 
separated into smaller bubbles or united into larger 
ones, it portended or evil. The size and ales 
the colour of the oi] bubbles had a significance, as 
well as the action of the bubbles after their appear- 
ance on the surface. In short, an elaborate science 
of divination grew up in the course of time in 
Babylonia and Assyria, which embraced man 
more elements than the inspection of sacrificia 
animals, and the action of oil when mixed with 
water. 

Before turning to some of these other phases of 

* Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, ete., in the 
British Museum, pt. vi pl. 1 (Bu. 89-4-28, 288), See Bolsster, 
(a) ‘Note sur un monument bah ylonien se rapportant & l'extis- 
pions (Geneva, 1899) ; and (6) ‘: ote sur un nouveau document 

bylonien se rapportant & |’extispicine ' (Geneva, 1901). 


t Cunetfornn Texts, etc., pt. tii. pl. 2-4, and pt. v. pl. 4-7. See 
Hunger, Uoakesiahebagune bei den Babyloniern (Leipzig, 1903) 
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the science, it is necessary to pose out here the 
natural extension of oracles and omens from public 
affairs of the State, and from the semi- public 
interests of royalty to the affairs of the individual. 
The fact that, in such a large portion of the 
oracle and omen literature, the national welfare 
and conditions affecting the political situation 
form the subject, must not mislead us into under- 
estimating the share that the individual had in 
benefiting from the preroyat’y = enjoyed by the 
priests as the mediators between the gods and 
their worshippers. The preponderance of public 
ailairs over the concerns of the individual which 
appears in these texte, is due in part to the 
circumstance that most of them were drawn up 
at the instigation of the rulers, and in part to 
the natural desire of the priests to provide, first 
of all, for proper guides in g out the 
demands made upon them by their royal masters. 
The example of Assurbanipal in ordering his 
scribes to provide him with copies of the literary 
productions of the country, was pars oc pa a 
continuation of a much older custom of Babylonian 
rulers in ordering the rituals required for the 
various purposes of official exigencies, and for the 
various occasions of the year, to be perpetuated in 
writing. Furthermore, the welfare of the country 
was a natural preliminary condition to the happi- 
ness of the individual ; for, unless the gods showed 
a favourable attitude towards the country as a 
whole, it was not to be assurhed that the indi- 
vidual could hope for Divine favour. Next to the 
attitude of the gods towards the State, their good- 
will towards the ruler wis of primary importance, 
partly because of the close identification of the 
career of the ruler with the State, partly because 
of the continued strength of the belief that the 
ruler stood nearer to the gods than the ordinary 
individual, and that upon his conduct and upon the 
consequent disposition of the gods towards him 
a large share of the national welfare depended.* 
Hence even such an event as illness or misfortune 
in the royal family was of public significance, for 
it portended, or at all events might portend, that 
some deity was angry with the ruler himself, and 
had thus manifes is displeasure. The ordinary 
individual could hardly hope for consideration in 


sppoecnin a deity who plainly shown his 
ill-humour towards the most important personaye 
in the land. 


But such conditions represented, after all, the 
exceptioual state of affairs. Unless the country 
was engaged in warfare, or unless some accident 
had betallen a member of the royal family, the 
supposition was that the gods were inclined to 
listen to petitions or to assist the individual in his 
ad evo or help or advice; at all events, it was 

e to make the attempt to Spuivace the Divine 
throne through the mediation of the priest. Again, 
if some god had shown his anger by punishing an 
individual with sickness or by overwhelming him 
with disaster, it was perfectly reasonable to make 
the attempt to regain his goodwill, ‘to set the 
deity’s heart at rest,’ as the religious phraseology 
expressed it. 

he extension of the order of ideas which 
enabled the priests to ascertain the intention of 
the gods when affairs of State or of the royal 
household were in question, resulted in the pre- 
paration of more or less elaborate handbooks 
covering the interpretation of all unusual pheno- 
mena, whether occurring in the heavens or on 
earth. Eclipses, disturbances in the usual order 
of natural events, the movements of the moon and 
sun, as well as of the planets and stars, and the 


* On the tion of the king as standing closer to the gods, 
and as ori y viewed as the resentative or even incarna- 


Hon of a eee Fraser, The Bough, i. 142 ff., 232, etc. 
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appearance of the clouds, represent some of the 
main incidents to which the attention of the 
priests was directed for the ape of determining 
their bearing on the general welfare, as well as on 
the fate of individuals. Coming to such terres- 
trial rf phonomens as enter more particularly inte 
the life of the individual, we find tirat or aa 
instance, or unusual signs in the case of newborn 
children,—abnormally large or abnormally small 
features, monstrosities of all kinds,—were re 
garded as revealing the intentions of the deities, 
or were looked upon as portents of future evente. 
The movements of certain animals,—more par- 
ticularly of doys,—the flight of birds, the appear- 
ance of snakes or of certain insects in the high- 
ways or in houses, as well as monstrosities among 
animals, were fraught with meaning, and, in 

eneral, it may be said that every incident that 
had any unusual feature connected with it called 
for an interpretation. In this way the omen 
literature representing the record of past experi- 
ence, and embodying the wisdom of the past in 
the interpretation of signs of all kinds, assumed in 
the course of time enormous dimensions—so large 
that it is quite difficult to obtain an accurate 
survey of the field covered by the omen texts. 
For the purposes of this sketch, however, it will 
be sufficient to characterize briefly some of the 
chief classes of this branch of the religious litera- 
ture of Babylonia and Assyria. 

Taking as our first illustration unusual occur- 
rences in the movements of the heavenly bodies, it 
is natural to find special significance attached to 
eclipses of the sun and moon; and it is also 
obvious that such occasions were interpreted us 
having a bearing chiefly on public affairs or on the 
fate of the royal household, because of the close 
relations between the gods and earthly rulers— 
their representatives, in a measure—to which re- 
ference has already been made. Calendars were 
drawn up with indications of what the obscurin 
of the sun or moon, through eclipses or throug 
the movements of clouds, on any icular day of 
the month portended. Arranged in the order of 
the months, the days of the month are entered 
on which, according to past experience, eclipses 

, and also those on which, according to 
calculation, they might occur, and then the in- 
terpretation is set forth for each of the days 
enumerated. Interchanging with the references 
to actual eclipses, a record is also made of what 
the concealment of the sun behind clouds on 
certain days portended. Selecting from a long 
text of this nature, covering many tablets, the 
section devoted to the month of Tishri, the 7th 
month, we find the following entries * recorded :— 


“If on the 1st day of the month of Tishri the sun is obscured, 
t will declare war. 


kin : 
If on the Oth day, Piles bopncecliad Am 
If on the 11th day, a disaster will occur, king of Mar dies. 
If on the 13th day, the king of Akkad { dies, and, in the case 
of an eclipse, [the same fate) is portended for the king of 


If on the 14th day there is an eclipse of the sun, there will be 
destructive rains, and the king of Amurru dies. 

If on the 15th day, the wealth of the sea perishes.§ 

If on the 16th day, there will be food in plenty in the lanc 
the canals will be full, or [it portends that) the alkallu w 
burst forth. | : 

If on the 18th day, then will be peace for the king; Bel in 
a country [ roclaim 7) an oracle regarding the land of 

6 enemy. 

If on the 20th day, the country will be diminishe:!, the throne 

o Elam will be overthrown. 


, Ast Astronomical Texts, pl. 2:, obv. 1-17. 

+ Adadis apts bg iho The is therefore to be 
taken as an indication that storms sweep the land. 

t t.e. Babylonia. 

§ An expression which apparently refers to the destz action ef 
animal life in the waters. 

t Abkallu is a title of a high officer. The sense of this pre 
diction is obscure. 
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are the zit day, the obscuration portends destruction to 

6 coun . 

If on the asih day, Bel will cause destruction ; the king of 
that land ran that year will overrun the country or [it 
portends that] the king will be safe. 

If on the 29th day, in that year the king will die, the country 

at on the S0th day, the t ng will have a long reign there 
will be food in plenty in the land. an 

If from the 1st to the 80th day the sun is obecured, the gods 
will overwhelm the whole aparent A hda disaster). 

If the day is dark, but the planets Dilbar* and Dapinut are 
seen ther, city, king, and people will be safe, canals 
will be full of water. 

If, contrary to calculation, the sun is obscured, the king will 
be in distress . . . 

If in the month of Tishri the sun is obscured, the king dies, 
the country will witness disaster or (it portends] joy. 

Obscure as some of the predictions are—due in 
part to the defective nature of the text—their 
general character is quite clear. The references 
te specific personages like the king of Amurrnu, of 
Elam, of Akkad, may be taken as indications that 
at some time or another the death of a ruler in one 
of these countries took place on the day in question, 
or that some disaster overtook him. This occur- 
rence would then naturally be made the basis for 
determining the inauspicious character of the day. 
We are not therefore to suppose that the death of 
@ particular ruler of the countries named is in- 
tended to be predicted ; but, from the circumstance 
that a ruler died on that day in the past, the 
obscuration of the sun on such a day portends a 
misfortune for the country, or possibly for the 
ruler in question. ing in mind that these 
omen calendars are intended to serve as guides for 
the priests, one can also understand the contra- 
dictory notes recorded for one and the same day. 
Such statements must obviously be interpreted as 
embodying observations of various events that at 
some time in the past took place. 

It is, accordingly, for the officiating priest to 
determine by additional resources—such, e.g: as 
the inspection of sacrificial animals, or an oil and 
water test, or the like—whether the favourable or 
unfavourable omen is to be depended upon. That, 
in general, the disappearance of the sun owing to 
heavy clouds, or an actual eclipse, portends some 
evi), is a conclusion suggested by the natural 
assuciation of ideas between darkness and mis- 
fortune. Hence, at the close of the preceding 
and of the following omens dealing with the other 
mouths, it is stated as a general conclusion that 
an obscuration of the sun portends evil to the 
king, being a prediction of his death, and also 
indicating disaster to the country. But the text 
adds the possible alternative that on certain days 
and under certain conditions the phenomenon in- 
dicates ‘ joy ’—t.e. is to be ded as a favour- 
able omen. Here, again, when the indications for 
such days, based on past experience, are either 
favourable or unfavourable, it lies with the priest 
to determine by other means at his disposal which 
of the alternatives will be likely to occur. 

The omens derived from the second great 
heavenly body—the moon—were in some respects 
of even greater importance, because of the more 
definite charater of its movements; or, as we 
ought poruare to dead it, because of the greater 
ease with which these movements could fol- 
lowed. Completing its course as it does in 29 
or 30 days, the most obvious point to which the 
attention of observers would be directed would be 
the appearance of the new moon as the period 
marking the beginning of a new course. In the 
second place, note would be taken on what day— 
whether 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, or 16th day—the 
sun was to be seen together with the mvon; for 
upon this phenomenon, as was ascertained by ex- 
perience, depended the day at the end of the 
month when the moon and the sun would again be 

* Venus or Ightae. ¢ Jupiter or Marduk. 
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in conjunction. Again, the varying appearance of 
the moon’s horns, the character of the halc around 
the moon, and naturally such more extraoidinary 
occurrences as the lunar eclipse, would cerve as a 
basis for lunar omenology. Our knowledge of 
these omens is derived chiefly from reports from 
court astrologers to their royal masters.* These 
reports are at times brief, consisting of only a few 
lines, as, ¢g., the following connected with the 
appearance of the new moon on the Ist day of the 
calculated lunar month—that is, when the pre- 
ceding month had its full 30 days t— 

‘If the moon is seen on the lst day, (it portends that} the 
country will be favoured with tranquiliity.$ If the day accord- 


ing to its calculation is long, it portends a reign of long days.’ 
(Report from Bullutul. ’ 


The same omen is furnished in the reports of 
quite a number of other astrologers that have 
been preserved to us, but in some cases further 
specifications are given. So in one report there is 
added that in the case of the months Nisan and 
Tishri—the Ist and 7th months—if the moon is 
full at the regular time, there will be good crops, 
and the king will be supreme.§ Somewhat dif- 
ferent is a report from an astrologer Nelo-shum- 
ishkun, who announces |j— 


‘If the moon oe covered with a headband, the king will 
be supreme. If the moon fs seen on the first aay) che reed being, 
a lon 


in accordance with caloulation, long, it porten g rule. 
The month will have 30 days in full. If the moon appears on 
the first day, it is favourable to Akkad (i.e. Babylonia), un- 


favourable for Elam or Amurru. If this happens in the montb 
of Ab, then for Akkad it portends something favourable to the 
king, my lord.’ 


Coming to re that furnish omens according 
to the day on which the moon and sun are seen to- 
gether, the following may serve as & specimen :**— 


*If the moon appears out of season,t{ traffic will be smal] ; on 
the 12th day the moon was seen with the sun. If, contrary to 
calculation, the moon and sun are seen ether, a powerful 
enemy will come to the land. The king of Akkad will defeat 
his enemy. On the 12th osy the moon with the sun was seen. 
If the moon is seen on the 12th day, it portends evil for Akkad, 
and Amurru, but is an unfavourable omen for 


for 
Comparing these two classes of reports, the 
guiding Puncible in both is anerente A full 
month of 30 days su te by association of ideas 
—fulness, plenty, an . yrs success, while a 
premature conjunction of the sun with the moon, 
indicative of a curtailment of the moon’s course, 
as against the calculated lunar month, portends 
shortness of crops, diminution of traffic, and loss 
of dominion. In accordance with this, the appear- 
ance of the moon and sun together on the 13th and 
on the 16th day of the month portends unfavour- 
able events, while on the 14th and 15th days the 
indications, varying somewhat according to the 
months, are, on the whole, favourable. That the 
various reports do not always agree, and that even 
in one and the same report alternatives are offered, 
or an intentional ambiguity appears, are feavures 
that point to differences in the methods adopted 
by the astrologers, or to the natural differences 
in experience which enter so largely into the judg- 
ment of the foretellers of events. An evidence of 
the high antiquity of the custom of deriving 
* A large collection of these reporte has been published and 


interpreted by R. O. Thoinpson in /'‘he Reporte of the Magicians 
and tides, bl of Ni: and Babylon (2 vols., London, 1900). 
om 


peon, No. 1. 
t Lit. ‘closing of month '—é.¢. silence, as Thompson renders 
the phrase; but it is to be understood in the sense of absence of 


disturbances, external or internal. 

§ asharidutu tliak, ‘ proces’ to supremacy ’"—apparently 
an idiomatio expression, to cate that he will be successful in 
his endeavours. See Thompson, No. 9. 


i Thompeon, No. 17. 

¥ Aqu—also used to indicate the full moon, but here intended 
to designate some shadow on the moon. 

** Thompson, No. 119. 

tt At an unexpected time, or contrary to calculations. 
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omens from lunar phenomena is to be seen in the 
persistent use of the geographical terms so con- 
stantly recurring in the texts. Akkad is retained 
as the old designation of Babylonia; Amurru, 
Jater the designation of Northern Syria, is used, 
as in very ancient historical texts, for the West 
in penerat: while Elam, in a similar manner, is 
applied to the East in general. These same geo- 
graphical designations occur in connexion with 
those most significant of all heavenly pheno- 
mena—the eclipses of the moon and sun; and it 
may be regarded as a noteworthy indication of 
the advance made in the interpretation of such 
phenomena, that under certain circumstances an 
eclipse which must have been startling to pritni- 
tive nations, as a necessary omen of evil, might 
portend aie and prosperity. In a report from 
an astrologer,” the various sections of the moon 
are made to correspond to the chief districts—the 
richt side being Akkad or Babylonia, the left 
Elain, the top Amurru, and the bottom Subartu ; 
and according to the direction in which the shadow 
passes off from tlie moon is the eclipse to be inter- 
preted. The moon drawing off from the shadow 
in a south-westerly direction portends evil for 
Elam and Amurru, while, if the eastern and 
northern parts are not affected by the eclipse 
but remain bright—the eclipse being therefore a 
partial one—it is a good sign for Subartut and 
Akkad. In another report} we encounter the 
following more specific indications :— 

2 Wien an ooipes happens during the morning ween pan 

co 


complete(?), it porten rpees,i and the ruler will also die. 
When an ecli takes place in the watch and lasts 


through that watch, and a north wind comes, the sick in Akkad 
will recover. When an in the first section and 
remains in the second (ie al), it por tenes disaster for 
Elam. Guti will not ap Akkad. If the eclipse begins 


at the first section and the second remains bright (i.e. even more 
partial), it portends that disaster will overtake but not 
reach Akkad. If the eclipse takes place and stands on the 
second side, it portends mercy to the country. If the moon is 
obscured in the month of Siwan,** Adad will inundate (the 
land) at the end of the year ; if there is an eclipse in the month 
of Siwan, there will be a flood, and the product of the waters 
will be carried to the land.tt If an eclipse happens at the 
morning watch plies Meng month of Siwan, it portends disaster 
to the temples of the land, and Shamash will be hostile.t~ If an 
eclipse takes place in Siwan on the 14th day, the king will com- 
plete the year and then die, and his son will strive for the 
rulership and seize the throne, and there will be hostility and 
corpses. If an eclipse happens in Siwan at anv time from the 
ist to the 30th day, it is an sat that portends something to 
the king of Akkad. There will be a general flood, and Adad 
will inundate the product of the land, and disaster will over- 
take a large army... . If an eclipse happens in Siwan out of 
the calculated time, the king of oe will die, and Adad 
will inundate; a flood will come, A will diminish the pro- 
duct of the land, and the leader of the army will encounter 
disaster.’ 


In general, as will be seen, the eclipse, by a 
natural association of ideas, reinforced by the 
survival of the primitive sense of terror at the 
startling phenomenon of the moon passing into a 
shadow, was jenerally regarded as an evil omen, 
and it was merely a question which quarter of the 
world was to be affected. The frequency of inun- 
dations in a land like the Euphrates Valley made 
it safe to hazard a prediction of an overflow of the 
Tigris and Euphrates; and a single coincidence of 
an ecli in the spring, with particularly heavy 
floods during the rainy season, would be sufficient 
to establish in the minds of the people a connexion 

* Thompeon, No. 268. 

+ Here used apparently for Assyria. 

$ Thompeon, No. 271. 

§ The night and day were ordinarily divided into three watches 


of four hours each. See Delitzsch, Zettschr. fiir Assyr. vol. iv. 
Rp. 281-287. 


I t.6. many will die. 

{| A country to the north-east of Babylonia. The omen means 
that Babylonia need not fear an attack from this region. 

** The third month. 


tt 7.¢. the country will be so deeply inundated that the fish 
will swim about in all directions, 
13 te. there will be failure of crops, 


between tle two events. Indeed, so unusuas 
an occurrence as an eclipse would necessarily 
prompt a closer attention to events—such a, pour 
crops. or the death of a king, or even a military 
expedition with ita inevitable result of greater 
or lesser loss of life—that at other times would be 
taken for granted as perieey normal occurrences, 
or, if not normal, at least not of an extraordinary 
character. 

The poe underlying the omens derived 
from other conditions observed in connexion with 
the moon are of the same general character — 
natural association of ideas and conclusions drawn 
from events coincident with the conditions in 
question. Thus, in an interesting series of reports 
regarding the significance of a halo around the 
moon, a favourable or unfavourable interpretation 
depends upon the character of the halo, whether 
bright or dark—the Jatter being re ed in general 
as an indication of rain—or whether the halo was 
continuous or interrupted, and what planets or 
stars were to be seen within the halo. One of 
these reports,* which begins with the omen to be 
derived from the conjunction of the moon and sun 
on the 16th day, passes on to halo omens, and 
furnishes the following data :— 

‘If the moon has a halo, and the sunt stands within the 
halo of the moon, throughout the land one will speak {stice, 
the father with his son will speak justice, the hosts will be 
successful. If the moon haga halo, and Mars stands within it, 
there will be destruction of cattle throughout the land, the 
planting of dates will not prosper, or it portends that Amum. 
will be diminished. If the moon has a halo, and two stars stanc 
within the moon’s halo, it poe alony rule. Jf Mars and s 
planet stand facing each other (within it], it portend« an attack 
on Elam. If Mars passes out (7) of the halo, the kiny of Ela 
will die.’ 

It thus appears that Mars, which bears a name 
(Mushtabarru mutdnu, i.e. ‘portending death’) 
that suggests ill-luck, is an anfaveurable planet, 
whereas the ‘sun’ planet, Saturn, carries with it 
associations of good fortune and proepertty: The 
presence of Mars with another planet suggests a 
conflict ; while Mars leaving the halo, again by a 
natura] association of ideas transfers the ill-omen 
to Elam, the hated rival of Babylonia. Likewise, 
from omens derived from observation of the move- 
ments of the planets, we learn that this distinction 
between favourable and unfavourable planets is 
inaintained, though there are circumstances under 
which a favourable planet like Marduk - Jupiter 
may become a portender of evil, while Nergal- 
Mars may under certain conditions eenee his 
forbidding aspect to one of good fortune. Thus, 
when Marduk -J upiter appears at the beginning 
of the year, it portends a good crop of com;? 
whereas, if the moon casts his shadow on Marduk,§ 
it means that a king will die in that year, ur that 
an eclipse of the sun or moon will take place, and 
a ‘great king’ || will die; and, again, it is interest- 
ing to observe the combination of favourable with 
unfavourable omens in the apprvach of a planet 


like Jupiter towards Mars, or in their ition 
towards each other. We learn { that when Marduk 
stands in front of Nergal there will be prosperous 


crops, but also that it portends a slaughter of nen. 
The approach of Nergal to Marduk means devas- 
tation, death among cattle, or that the king of 
Akkad will die in that year; but at the same time 
it indicates plentiful crops. The evil suggested 
by Nergal is therefore compensated in a measure 
by the favourable indications assuciated under 


* Thompson, No. 99. See the general remarks on the halo of 
the moon, in the Introduction, vol. fi. pp. xxiv-xxvi. 

t By sun is here meant the ‘sun etar’ or the planet Satarn, 
as the text, No. 176, rev. 3-4, specifically states. 

~ Thompson, No, 184 $ Jb. No. 199. 

i The ‘yreat king’ in these reports means apparently tne 
king of Babylonia, or perhaps also Assyria; whereas ‘a king’ 
means a ruler of some smaller country. 

q Thompson, No. 195. 
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most circumstances with Marduk. Again, though 
the omens connected with Nergal-Mars are on the 
whole unfavourable, there are nutuble exceptions; 
as, ¢.g., when a report® tells us that if Mars is 
visible in the month of Elul—the 6th month—the 
crops of the land will be plentiful, and everything 
in the land will be prosperous ; but, on the other 
hand, if Nergal approaches the moon, the god Sin 
will cause evil to descend upon the land;t+ and 
in this report the ‘anlucky’ character associated 
with Mars compensates the generally favourable 
nature of the portents in the case of other stars 
being seen near the moon. After this omen with 
reference to Nergal and Sin, the report con- 
tinues— 

‘If any (other) planet stands on the left horn of the moon, 
the king will be powerful ; or if a star appears in front of the 
moon on the left side, the king will also be powerful. If a star 
stands behind the moon on the left side, the king of Akkad will 
be powerful. If the star Dilgan see Virgo) stands at the left 
horn, the crope in Akkad will be plentiful; or if Dilgan stands 
above the moon, the crops will be plentiful.’ 

The report continues in this way with a further 
series of omens derived from stars appearing on 
the left side, which, while portending evil because 
of the association between ‘left’ and ‘unlucky,’ 
yet are in so far favourable as the evil—loss of 
oTON ys or floods—is predicted for an enemy and 
his land, and not for the king of Assyria, to whom 
the repurt is furnished. 

Wind and thunderstorms as well as earth- 
quakes are included within the scope of the 
natural phenomena on which the astrologers of 
Babylonia and Assyria render reports to their 
royal masters. In regard to both wind and 
thunderstorms, the season of the year is naturally 
the prime factor in the decision whether the 
omen is to be interpreted as favourable or un- 
favourable. The storms and rains forming in a 
land like Mesopotamia a natural season, upon 
which the fertility of the soil is dependent, are, 
in fact, under ordinary circumstances regarded as 
signs of the favour of the gods; and we may well 
suppose that the Babylonians, like the ancient 
Hebrews, included in their ritual, at the approach 
of the rainy season, prayers that the pods might 
send the rains and also the storins—since the 
former never came without the latter—over the 
land. In accordance with this view, a storm is 
ordinarily an omen of prosperity; and it is only 
when the excessive severity of the rains causes a 
flood, or when the rain comes at the wrong time— 
in the spring instead of in the autumn and winter 
—that the omen is naturally unfavourable. A 
report from Asharidu, the servant of the king, 
reads t— 


‘If a rainstorm comes over the land, crope will flourish, 
pce will be steady. If a rainstorm continues in the land, 

ere will be an increase of royal power. If a rainstorm burste 
forth in Shebet,§ there will be a ite eclipse. | 

A storm still later in the season, in Adar 7 (12th 
month), when the rains ordinarily have ceased, 
portends blighted crops; and as with rainstorms, 
80, up to a certain point in regard to thunder- 
storms, the season of the year determines whether 
the omen is to be regarded as favourable or un- 
favourable. But apparently a new factor enters 
into consideration here, for the voice of the god 
Adad himself is heard in the thunder; and it is 
this voice that the astrologers are called upon 
to interpret. In consequence, as the priests were 

ided necessarily by observation of events that 
in the past had followed upon the sound of thunder 
ut a particular season of the year or time of the 

* Thompeon, No. 238. t Id. No. 234. t 1b. No. 250. 

$ i.e. the 11th month, towards the spring, when the severe 
storms ought to be over. 

i An eclipee portending some evil for the country north-east 
ef Babylonia. 

q ¢.y. Th mpeon, No. 262. 
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day, the reports manifest a greater degree of in. 
consistency than in the interpretation of omens 
from rainstorms, where normal conditions consti- 
tuted a firm basis for calculations. Thus, in the 
case of several reports dealing with omens in 
regard to thunder in the month of Ab—the 5th 
month—one * informs us that the crops will be 
plentiful, while another ¢ declares that the omen 
portends evil. A distinction is made between 
thunder accompanied by rain and thunder in a 
cloudless sky. The report says t— 


‘If Adad sends forth his voice in the month of Ab, on a dark 
day, with rain and lightning, waters will be poured forth in the 
canals. If on a cloudless day Adad roars, there will be div- 
tress or famine in the land.’ 


Or again §— 
‘If it lightens on a cloudless day, Adnd wil] cause a flood.’ 


The association between a thunderstorm and a 
rainstorm out of season suggests the portent 
that ||— 


‘If, in Tishri,q Adad sends forth his voice, there will be 
hostility in the land. If it rains in the month of Tishri, there 
will be disaster to the sick and to cattle, and disaster to the 
enemy.’ 


An earthquake naturally always portends some 
disaster, and the omens derived from this pheno- 
Menon appear in general to have reference to a 
national calamity. The trembling of the earth 
suggests invasion and ruin. We are told **— 


‘If the earth quakes al) day, it portends destruction of the 
ele ; if it quakes continually, (7) there will bean invasion of the 


And again tt— 

‘If in the month of Tishri the earth quakes, the country will 
rebel erase the king; if the earth quakes during the night, 
the land will incur disaster or devastation.’ 

At the same time the evil omen is at times com- 
pensated by the assurance that the misfortune wil] 
not affect the crops, for we are told tt— 


‘If the earth quakes in Tishri, the crops will be ple¢@ul 
though it portends hostility in the land.’ 


We have seen that in the case of various pheno- 
mena of the heavens and of nature, which form the 
basis of the official reports of the astrologers, the 
omens deal ad with three subjects — war, 
crops, and internal disturbances in the coun‘ry— 
while the affairs of the individual play no 
whatsoever. But besides these phenomena the 
is an almost infinite number of occurrences in 
the life of mankind that by their more or less 
unusual character call for an explanation ; and in 
the explanation offered the individual is involved, 
even if not exclusively so. Monstrosities amon 
human beings and animals, peculiar actions o 
animals, extraordinary occurrences in one’s life, 
or even ordinary ones, like dreams, constitute 
some of the phenomena, to the study of which the 

riesta were likewise obliged to devote themselves 
In order to answer inquiries as to their meaning. 
In the interpretations offered we may observe 
again the application of practically the same prin- 
ciples which guided the astrologers in their reports 
as to the meaning of phenomena in the heavens— 
association of ideas, and conclusions derived from 
observation and experience. For purposes of illus- 
tration, it will be sufficient to give some examples 
from what we may call birth portents, of which 
the tablets furnish a very largenumber.tt In this 
division, even so common an occurrence as the 
birth of twins, merely because it deviates from 


* Thompeon, No. 256d. t Ib. No. 257. 

t Ib. No. 267, lines 1-5. § 1b. No. 256d, 

§ Jb. No. 260. q The 7th month. 
** Thompson, No. 263d tt Ib. No. 265c. 


tt See Bezold’s Catalogue, etc., vol. v. Index, sud ‘Omens,’ 
p- 2181. 
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normal conditions, is subjected to an interpreta- 
tion, and we are told *— 
‘If a woman gives birth to twins, one male and the other 


female, it is an unfavourable omen. The land is in favour, but 
the house t¢ will be reduced.’ 


Here we have an pepo ki of a purely individual 
portent ; but it is noticeable that the moment any 
unusual signs are observed in the case of the 
twins, they are interpreted as having a bearing 
on public affairs, though at times the family in 
which the occurrence has taken place is also 
involved. In accordance with this principle we 
are told that— 

‘If a woman gives birth to twins and both are brought forth 
alive, but neither of them have right hands, the produce of the 
land will be consumed by the enemy... . If a woman gives 
birth to twins and both are brought forth alive, but the right 
foot of one is missing, an enemy will for one year cause 
turbances in the country.’ 

A monstrosity as such, however, does not por- 
tend evil, and distinctions are drawn, again based 
largely on association of ideas. 

hus, in the case of newborn babes with heads 
that suggest the features of certain animals, a 
lion’s or a swine’s head represents favourable 
omens, while a dog’s or a bird’s or a serpent’s head 
portends some disaster to the country — 
‘If a woman gives birth to a child with a lion’s head,§ a power- 
tul will rule in the land. peli irr ag tu rt yo 


with a dog’s head, the city (where the child is born) wil] be in 
distress, and evil will be in the country. If a woman gives 
birth to a child with a swine’s head, offspring and wealth will 
increase in that house. If a woman gives to a child with 
a bird’s head, the land will be destroyed. If a woman gives 
enn Gree eee eee there will be famine in 


The monstrosities taken up in this same series 
of tablets include such phenomena as a babe with 
two heads, or two mouths, or a double pair of 
eyes, or with misplaced eyes, or peculiarly shaped 
ears, or with an organ or a limb missing, and 
inuch more of the like. If among human beings 
monstrosities have a ing on the public and 
general weal, it is natural to find this principle 
adopted in the case of monstrosities occurring 
among animals. The anomalies introduced are 
almost endless. Among the examples we find the 
following :j— 

‘If five ones flock . 
head, one vith © lion’s ba ppb agl dog’s pty oe ia 

s head, there 


sheep’s head, one with a will be a series of 
devastations in the land. 


If in the flock young ones are born with five | itis a sign of 
distress for the country. Pha hoes tthe tit Will porate cd 


If the young ones have six | 
and devastation come avee the 


t ear, the rule of the as Sie come to an 
will be swept the King will be devoid of judgment, the 
swept away; the evoid of ju ent, the 
uce of the small, the enemy will cut oif 
e supply of water. If the young one has no left ear, the 
deity will hear the king’s prayer, the i 
enemy’s eg ge the enemy’s will 
enemy will deprived of ent, the 
enemy’s land will be taken away, and every will be ca 
tured. If the right ear of the young one falls off, the stall ** will 
be destroyed. If the left ear of the young one falls off, the stall 
will be increased, the stall of the enemy will be destroyed.’ 


In this enumeration it will be observed that a 
defect in regard to a ‘right’ limb or organ portends 
evil to the owner or the country, or both, while 
the defect in a ‘left’ limb or organ is an omen of 
disaster to the enemy, but not to the owner or his 
country—a reversal, though a perfectly logical one, 


one has no 
ond, fits palace will 


Boissier, p. 11. 
§ t.e. like a lion. The preposition ‘like His sometlines added, 
though generally omi 
i Boissier, pp. 132, 148f., 160, e¢a. 
{ Will become insane (7). ®* <6, the herd. 
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of the usual association of ideas with reference to 
‘right’ and ‘left.’ It is because ‘right’ is gener 
ally a good omen that the absence of a ‘right: 
ear portends evil, whereas a defect in regard to a 
‘left’ ear represents a bad sign for the ‘other 

arty.’ The specific character of the omens may 
ts taken as evidence that the tablets were drawn 
up on the basis of answers given in the past to 
inquiries made at a time when the monstrosities, 
or the unusual phenomena in sei actually 
occurred ; though it also seems likely that these 
actual answers were supplemented by indications, 
furnished in accordance with the principle under- 
lying the science of omen interpretation, in order 
to cover future and possible contingencies. The 
tablets themselves thus assume, in contradistinc- 
tion to the astrological reports above discussed, the 
character of handbooks, and therefore resemble the 
incantation texts and rituals. Each large temple 
would be supplied with such a handbook, and it 
would be the natural endeavour of the priests of 
each generation to make additions to it, so as ta 
be in a position to answer readily any question 
that ight be put. As there were special omen 
collections for oxen, sheep, swine, colte, birds, 
insects, and the like, one can readily see how, in 
this way, the collections would in the course of 
time assume exceedingly large dimensions.* 

It will also be clear that such collections could 
never be absolutely complete. Cases would arise 
not thought of or not provided for, and it would 
then devolve upon the priests to work out new 
decisions that might be depended upon as trust- 
worthy. Besides monstrosities among animals, 
the actions of certain animals—dogs, oxen, ravens, 
and certain insects, ete.—were invested with 
significance ; and the task of the priests would be 
increased by the endeavour to explain what it 
meant if one encountered a yellow, white, black, or 
speckled dog on the street ; or if a dog entered a 

lace or temple or an ordinary house ; or if a raven 

ew into a man’s house; and even so trivial an 
occurrence as the dropping of a bit of meat into 
@ man’s house by a raven was regarded as fraught 
with some meaning. A tablet informs us that ih 


palace in peace. If 
palace and crouches on the throne, the palace will encounter an 
ominous fate. If a dog enters a palace and lies on a bowl, 
the palace will secure peace from the enemy.’ 

As with dogs, so the appearance of locusts in a 
house was re te ed asan onea of ill-luck ; but here, 
again, distinctions were drawn according to the 
colour of the locusts, whether black, yellow, white, 
brown, or speckled. In short, these handbooks of 
omen interpret. tion endeavoured, though of course 
in vain, to cover all possible occurrences that in 
any way might arouse the attention of those who 
were directly or indirectly involved ; and the task 
of the priests, constantly consulted as to the 
meaning of the purely trivial incidents which form 
a large proportion of the cases introduced, was no 
easy one. On the other hand, it was precisely 
their supposed power of being able to interpret 
‘signs,’ and thus to aid the inquirers in preparing 
for the event prognosticated, and perhaps to fore- 
stall it, that enabled the priests to retain a firm 
hold on the people. It was of the utmost im- 
portance, therefore, for the priests to cultivate the 
science of omen interpretation, as representing, 
with the endeavour to free the subjects of the 
gods from ills and troubles, the practical side of 

® The most complete collection as yet published, from which 
the above examples are taken, is that of Boissier, 

A y ifs auz présajes, Paris, 1804. 
t Boissier, p. 104. 
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the prevailing religion; just as the doctrines re- 
presented the theoretical phase, and the cult the 
natural outcome of the desire to do homage to the 
gods, in order to retain the goodwill of the powers 
in whose hands the welfare of the country, the 
success of the rulers, and the fate of the indi- 
vidual lay. The large space occupied by the omen 
texts in the religious literature that was produced 
in Babylonia and Assyria, is a valuable testimony 
to the strength and persistence of the belief that 
the intention of the gods was revealed in the 
movements of the sun, moon, and planets, and the 
phenomena of heaven in general, or in the un- 
usual happenings in nature, and in abnormal events 
among men and animals, as well asin all manner 
of incidents arousing special attention or calling 
for comment of whatever kind. 

Before leaving this large subject, the yan) silane 
of which for an understanding of the religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria justifies the rather elaborate 
treatment accorded to it here, it is n to 
consider briefly one more of its phases, which, 
because of its direct bearing on the fate of the 
individual, is of considerable importance. The 
mystery of sleep, with its most characteristic mani- 
festation, the dream, profoundly impressed people 
in @ primitive te of culture, and continued to 
do so long after they had cast aside many of the 
beliefs belonging to the first attempts at the 
development of civilization. One could control, 
at least in large measure, one’s thoughts and 
fancies while awake, but what one saw and 
heard while asleep appeared to be manifestations 
directly br te to one’s attention through out- 
side forces. he gods, who showed their power in 
storms and earthquakes, who made themselves 
heard in thunder, and who spoke indirectly to 
men by signs written in the heavens, gave a direct 
message in the dreams that they sent to those 
lying in the embrace of sleep. Every dream re- 
presented such a direct message; and, whether 
we turn to early Babylonian rulers like Gudea 
c. 3000 B.C.), who receives instructions through a 

to build the temple E-ninnu to his favourite 
od Ninib,* or to a late ian king like Assur- 
ipal, who is encouraged to forth to battle 
by a vision at night of Ishtar clothed in battle 
array,+ we find throughout the duration of the 
Babylonian-Assyrian religion the same profound 
ignificance attached to dreams. 
ence, in addition to the moon, sun, planet, and 
star portents, and handbooks for guidance in inter- 
preting ‘birth’ and ‘animal’ portents, manuals 
were prepared that might serve the priests in inter- 
preting for anxious inquirers the meaning of the 
visions that they saw during the hours of sleep. 
While here, again, the endeavour might be made 
to provide for all contingencies, ne task would 
be even more hopeless than in the case of hand- 
books for ‘ birth" portents, and the. priests would 
have to be content to collect as many instances as 
possible of dreams and the interpretations vouch- 
safed in the past, and to regard these as typical 
instances which might serve as guides for the new 
dreanis that would constantly be brought to their 
notice. A careful study of these collections will 
enable us to understand the principles which in 
general controlled the interpretations; and, even 
though in many instances we shall fail to under- 
stand the basis for the interpretations, we gain 
the conviction that the dream interpreter pro- 
ceeded in some methodical way, and did not follow 
caprice, or allow himself to be led by happy 
guesses. Thus, in the case of animals appearing 
to one in dreams, we note that certain animals 

* See Thureau-Dangin’s essay, ‘Le Bonge de Goudéa’ (Comptes 
vendue te tl’ Académie d’Insoriptions, 1900, pp. 112-122. 

* See Schrade ‘s Keti lche Bibli » vol, ii. p. 251. 


ponene misfortune, while others represent ag 
avourable omen. A dog portends sorrow, a lion 
success, a goat indicates the death of a son, a stag 
the death of a daughter, a jackal Divine favour, a 
fish power, and soon. Qne can also see the natural 
association of ideas which suggested that a moun- 
tain evEcenne in a dream was an indication of 
unrivalled strength, and that salt meant protec- 
tion ; while, on the other hand, the connexion be- 


‘tween a date and distress is less conspicuous ; but 


what appears arbitrary to us may properly be 
attributed to our ignorance of the ideas that the 
Babylonians and Assyrians associated with the 
objects in question, and furthermore one must 
bear in mind that association of ideas formed only 
one factor in the science of dream interpretation. 
Past experience of the supposed connexion between 
some occurrence and a dream formed a second 
factor; and besides these two there must have 
been a variety of considerations that served as 
guides in the development of this science. Over 
and above this, no doubt, a certain scope was 
allowed to the judgment of the individual priest, 
who was obliged, however to exercise due pre- 
caution to make sure that his judgment was 
based upon solid ground, derived from his experi- 
ence, and from his study of the manuals that were 
produced in connexion with the temple organiza- 
tion. Toa far greater degree than in the case of 
other branches of the omen literature which we 
have considered, the dreams of an individual had 
a bearing on his own fate. It was a message 
meant primarily for him; and only when he to 
whom the gods communicated their purpose was 
also the occupant of the throne or belonged to the 
royal household, did the dream assume a wide 
significance, involving the general welfare. The 
dream portents thus bring us still closer to the 
circle of the direct and personal influence exerted 

the prevailing religion upon worshippers in 

eir private capacity. 


5. Prayers and h s.—Recourse to incanta- 
tions and omens, we have seen, was perfectly com- 
patible with the development of advanced concep- 
tions regarding the chief gods recognized in the 
st a pte ay pantheon; and the prominent part 
played by incantation rituals and by omen collec- 
tions in religious practice down to the latest days 
in no way hindered the growth of other branches 
of religious literature in yay Getems and the ex- 
tension of these branches to Assyria. The belief 
that the ills and misfortunes of life were due to 
the mischievous influence of demons and spirits, 
either acting pipe pecans or at the instivation 
of those who had the power to control their actions, 
was too deeply ingrained in the flesh and blood of 
the people to be seriously affected OF the view that 
the gods, so much more powerful than demons or 
witches, were on the whole favourably inclined 
towards mankind, and inflicted punishment upon 
them only for sufficient cause, chief among which 
to be sure, was the neglect of proper homage and 
devotion to them. The theological system devised 
My the schools was forced to take cognizance of 
the popular beliefs, and indeed strengthened them 
by thus emphasizing the contrast that existed 
between gods and demons. 

As a consequence, higher speculations regard- 
ing the manner of the Divine government of the 
Universe could be introduced into the incantations 
themselves, without seriously affecting the much 
more primitive conceptions on which the incanta- 
tions rested. The ‘Maklu’ series furnishes ex- 
amples of compositions worthy of the term ‘hymns,’ 
which were introduced as preludes to the recital of 
a jumble of formulas, the power of which rested in 
the combination of words employed; and through: _ 
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out the other series known to us similar composi- 
tions addressed to various deities are scattered. 


Nor did the belief, also deeply ingrained, that the 


study of heavenly phenomena offered an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the intention of the yods, 
check the religious development which ascribed 
ethical motives and considerations of right and 
wrong to the gods in their dealings with their 
subjects. It might be that, through the move- 
ments of the stars, or the birth of monstrosities 
among mankind or animals, or through a dream, 
the Divine te against the country, the ruler, or 
the individual, was revealed, yet it was generally 
sossible by prayer and by sacrifice to alter the 
ivine will, and to avert the threatened cata- 
strophe by securing the goodwill of the angry 
god, or even by fortifying oneself through the 
protection of one’s special Divine protector against 
sume hostile power, Just as one could invoke a god 
against the mischievous devices of a demon or a 
witch. Nay, even when the blow fell upon one, 
the hope of averting its full force still remained. 
Oppressed by the fear of demons lurking every- 
where, by the dread of witches and sorcerers who 
prepared their attacks in secret, and hampered by 
the multitudinous occurrences that were 80 full of 
Sen eae the outlook for the individual would 
indeed have been hopeless but for the outlet 
afforded, through prayers and hymns, for a direct 
appeal to the Divine powers, irrespective of what 
the stars declared or what the demons purposed. 
The prayers and hyn-us thus reveal the brighter 
side of the religiun of Babylonia and Assyria, as 
well as its more spiritual phase and its higher 
aspirations. They tell us of the hopes that filled 
the breasts of the worshippers, enabling them to 
overcome the gloom that must have resulted from 
reflecting on the dangers that beset them at every 
turn, and the evils that were constantly staring 
them in the face. Even pons? a great majority 
of this class of compositions that fave been pre- 
served for us are royal prayers and hymns, placed 
in the mouth of royal personages or having refer- 
ence to public events, the spirit embodied in them 
reflects the popular sede aug formed of the gods, 
and in a large measure at least they embody aspira- 
tions and hopes shared by the people at large. 

For the study of the prayers and hymns we have, 
besides the tablets in the library of Assurbanipal, 
the votive and historical inscriptions of the rulers 
of Babylonia and Assyria, in which prayers are 
frequently introduced. Such prayers, embod) “4 
requests for a long life, a prosperous rule, victory 
over enemies, and abundant offspring, are more 
frequently encountered in the inscriptions of the 
rulers of the south than in those of the north. The 
Axs-yrian rulers contented themselves with an in- 
vocation addressed to some god, or to the chief 
gods of the pantheon, at the beginning of their 
Inscriptions, and with curses and threats hurled 
at those who should destroy or deface their monu- 
ments; but the historical inscriptions of Assyria 
furnish us also with some specimens of genuine 
prayers. 

aking up, first, the prayers introduced in the 
inscriptions of Babylonian rulers, one of the best 
examples, though not in the form of a direct 
address, is to be found in the inscription of Lugal- 
zaggisi (c. 3500 B.c.). The king, after ascribing his 
success to the help of the gods, and more especially 
0 a of Nippur, closes with a fervent appeal tu 

el *— 

‘En-lil, king of the lo my beloved father; may he grant 
me long life, and the land peace and tranquillity May he 
cause the army to flourish, and guard the sanctuaries! May he 


regard the land with favour, and grant mercy to its inhabitants ; 
and may I continue to rule as a powerful leader !' 


‘ * wo Old Babylonian Inscriptions, i. 2, No. 87, col. 
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Another southern ruler, Gudea (c. 3000 B.¢.), 
wishing to assure himself of the uP tt of Bau iz 
his undertakings, addresses her as fullows :— 


“O my queen, lofty daughter of Anu,* 
Who furnishes proper counsel, and holds the first rank 
among the cone. 
Thou who grantest life to the land. 
Thou art the queen, the mother, who has founded 
Shirpurla. 
The nation upon which thou lookest in mercy proepers. 
Long life is vouchsafed to the hero on whom thou dost 
look with favour. 
I have no mother—thou art my mother. 
I have no father—thou art my father.’ 


The finest specimens of royal prayers however, 
are to be found in the inscriptions of rulers of the 
New Babylonian period—Nabopolassar, Nebuchad- 
Joeul on haa ale Singling ov ee eh 
eluchadrezzar as those possessing greater in 
than the others, the prayer addressed to Marduk 
by the king upon his ascending the throne} may 
serve as a third example of this branch of religious 
literature— 


‘O eternal ruler, lord of everything, grant that the name of 
the king whom thou lovest, whose name thou hast proclaimed, 
may flourish, as seems pleasing to thee. Lead him in the t 

t I am the prince who obeys thee, the creature of thy 
kand: Thou hast created me, and,hast en me 
sovereignty over mankind. According to thy mercy, O lord, 
which thou bestowest upon all, may thy supreme rule be 
merciful! The fear of thy divinity implant in my heart! Grant 
me what seems to thee, for thou art the one who hast 
given me my life. 


The prayer emphasizes in pe diction 
the dignity which the ruler attaches to his royal 
ost, and lays stress upon the responsibilities it 
involves rather than upon its pomp and glory. 
Hence the tone of humility which pervades the 
composition, and which is surprising in a ruler 
whom we have been accustomed to regard as re- 
presenting the acme of mortal pride and arro- 
ance. Still more impressive is the ex ressed 
hope and purpose to rule according to the dictates 
of justice and equity, embodied in a dedication 
rayer on the completion of the temple at Sippar 
in honour of Shamash, the Divine judge and oracle- 
god par excellence §— 


‘Shamash, great lord, on entering joyfully thy glorious temple 
E-barra, look with favour on my precious handiwork. y 
thy lips proclaim mercy for me! cpu thy righteous order 
may I have abundant offspring! Lon ife and a firm throne 

nt me! May my rulel be extended to eternity, with a 
righteous sceptre and beneficent authority. With a legitimate 
staff of authority bringing salvation to men adorn my kingdom 
for ever. With strong weapons protect my troops at the call 
of battle! O Shamash, through Judicial decision and through 
dreams answer me aright. By thy lofty, unchangeable decree 
may my sharp weapons proceed to overthrow the weapons of 
the enemies !’ 


The repetition of such expressions as ‘justice,’ 
‘right,’ ‘legitimate,’ is an interesting illustration 
of the emphasis which this king, contrary again 
to the current view, laid upon exalted principles in 
carrying out his policy, and of the high sense of 
duty by which he wasswayed, 

The occurrence in historical inscriptions of hymns 
giving expression to such worthy sentiments, fur- 
nishes the proof that the compositions found in 
the library of Assurbanipal are not to be regarded 
as literary exercises indicative of the intellectual 
ambitions cherished by the priests attached to the 
various temples, but as part of the ritual em- 
ployed in obtaining oracles, in offering sacrifices, 


* Cylinder B (ed. Price), col. tf. 27-lfi. 4. 

t For a Pe itticn of practically all the prayers in the Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian inscriptions, see Jastrow’s Religion Baby: 
loniens ine ar CHA ; Sahar 

Rawlinson, i. 53, col. 1. ii, le 

; Ball, Proceedings of Society of Bibl. Archaolo;y, xi. p. 127 
col. ii. 32-iii. 80. 

Ji.e. wy dy nasty. 
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and in praying for relief from sufferings and from 


the war-god of Assyria introduced. It begins as 


the attacks of demons, witches, and sorcerers, or | follows :— 


for averting impending disaster. 

Although a large number of the hymns and 
prayers in this library —most of them, unfortu- 
nately, mere fragments—still await publication, ° 
yet enough are at our disposal to enable us to judge 
of the general character of this division of the re- 
ligions literatare of Babylonia and Assyria. All 
the great gods, Marduk, Ishtar, Sarpanit, Tashmit, 
Shamash, Sin, Adad, Ninib, Neryal, as well as Ea, 
Bel of Nippur, and Asbur, are represented in the 
library by hymns of a more or less extensive char- 
acter. On the whole, the traits assigned to the 
gods in those hymns are the same as we en- 
counter in the votive and historical inscriptions, 
though frequently the devotion of the composers 
leads them to address some favourite god in terms 
which might lead one to believe that this god em- 
bodied the traits possessed by his fellow-deities, 
—a phenomenon that finds an interesting parallel 
in the hymns of the Rigveda, where so often the 
god addressed has heaped upon him the attributes 
of all the gods. 

Taking up hymns to the heads of the southern 
and the northern theon respectively, Marduk 
and Ashnar, it will bejnterssting to compare, by an 
example, the spirit in which each is appealed to. 
One of the Marduk hymns reads as follows : t — 


‘O strong, exalted strength of the city off... 

Supreme ruler, peat of 

Marduk, mighty one, chief of E-turra, § 

Lord of la, the stre of Babylon, lover of E-zida ; 
Preserver of life, prince of E-makhtila, restorer of life, 
Protector of the land, taking care of distant peoples. 
Mighty sovereign over all sanctuaries, 

Thy name is ever good in the mouth of men, 

O Marduk, great lord... 

By thy exalted command let me live in tranquillity, 

Let me behold thy divinity ! : 


May my side, 

May the on granting salvation stand firm at my side, 

To be propitious, to hearken, and to be favourable ! 

Let the word that I speak be favourable as I speak it. 

O Or a mighty ruler, command 
6 

Before thee have I most humbly bowed myself. 

May Bel be thy light, Ea rejoice thee ! 


May the gods of the universe pay ho to thee! 
May the great gods do what is easing to thee!" 


While this hymn evidently forms part of an in- 
cantation text, or was originally composed as an 
incantation, yet it serves as a good example of the 
reneral character of the Babylonian hymns, and 

lustrates the current conceptions of Marduk as 
strong and mighty on the one hand, but also, on 
the other, as one who is inclined to listen to the 
appeals of sufferers, and from whom they may 
expect to receive new life. 

ymns to Ashur are not numerous, and the best 
specimen that has been found is of interest 
chiefly as showing how completely the Jiterats of 
Assyria are under the influence of the intellectual 
life unfolded in Babylonia. The hymn in question 
is made up of phrases that can, be matched in 
Babylonian hymns addressed to various gods, and 
only incidentally are the traite that distinguish 


life, command my 


’ and ‘ ‘babe of Bezold’s 

Catalogue of the Tablets in the Kouyunjik Collection, vol. v. 
t King, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, No. 9. 

to King, Ashur, and the 

this be correct, then we 


Temple at Eridu. > 


t 
The special protecting god and goddess of the individual as frontisp 


are meant. 
Peed Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Texts, i. pl. 


‘Mighty chief of the gods, omniscient ; 

Honoured, exalted lord of gods, fixer of destinies. 

Ashur, mighty lord, omniscient ; 

Honoured, exalted lord of gods, fixer of destinies. 

. - « Ashur, powerful chief of the gods, lord of countries. 
(Let me proclaim] his — celebrate his glory. 

Ashur, let me glorify being, exalt his name ; 

Dwelling in E-khareag-gal-kur-kur-ra,* let ne celebrate his 


lory. 
tHe strength] let me recall, his commemorate; 
Dwelling in E-sherra, Ashur fixer of destinies. 


Forever let me exalt his power, 

Mightily wise leader of the gods, illustrious, 

Creator of Shamash, maker of mountains 3 

Creator of the gods, progenitor of Ishtar. 

. . ‘ illustrious whose name is revered, 

. - . Ashur whose command is extended, 

(Firm ?) like mountains whoee base is not seen, 

Brilliant Y} as the writing of the heavens,} of unlimited 
exten 

Let his name be celebrated, his command that stands firm.’ 


The frequent repetitions indicate that each two 
lines were to be sung or recited by a leader and a 
chorus respectively—an arrangement that we come 
across frequently in these compositions. 

Decid superior in form, more particularly in 
tone, are the hymns to Shamash ; and this may be 
accounted for through the influence of the concep- 
tions of law and justice associated from early days 
with the sun-god. It is an image of Shamash 
that Hammurabi attaches as the headpiece to his 
famous Code,t as the symbol of the principles of 
ac on which he claims to base his ordinances. 

almost all the Shamash hymns that we possess, 
whether idee A part of incantations or repre- 
senting independent compositions, this phase of his 
character as the protector of the oppressed, the 
liberator of those who dwell in gloom and dark- 
ness, and the destroyer of the wicked, is strongly 
emphasized. Taking, for example, a hymn in- 
tended for the morning service, Shamash is ad- 
dressed as follows : §— 


sere at reneged of darkness, who reveals the face [of 
eaven?]... 

Merciful god, who lifts up the lowly, protects the weak. 

To thy light all the yreat gods look up. 

All the Annunaki look up to thee. 

All mankind thou guidest like a sete being. 

Expectantly with raised head they look apts the sunlight. 
When thou dost appear, they rejoice and exult. 

Thou art the light for the most t ends of the heavens, 
The standard for the wide earth. 

The multitudes look up to thee with joy.’ 


The ethic:l traits of the god are even more 
effectively brought out in a section of one of the 
finest of the Shamash hymns, which is too long to 
be quoted in full |I— 


* Who plans evil—his horn then thou dost destroy, 

Who in fixing boundaries annuls rights. 

The unjust judge thou restraineth with force. 

Who accepts a bribe, who does not judge justly—on him 
thou im t sin. 

But he who does not accept a bribe, who has a cars for 

te hint sh hi ious, his life he prol 
o him Shamas a) ainegrare. s life he ongs. 

The pices who renders a sho decision oe 

re in a palace, the place of princes shal] be his 

welling. 


The seed of those who act unjustly shall not flourish. 

What their mouth declares in thy presence wilt thou de 
stroy ; what they purpose thou wilt annul. 

Thou knowest their transgressions; the declaration of the 
wicked thou dost cast aside. 

Every one wherever he may be is in thy care. 

tow directest their judgments, the imprisoned dost thou 

rate. 


* ‘Great mountain of countries’—name of temple to Ashur. 
t A frequent expression designating the ye 
See me illustration in Scheil, Textes Silarites-Sémitiqucs, 
ece. 
Rawlinson, iv.2 19, No. 2. 
{ See C. D. Gray, Shamash Religtous ‘Texte (Chicago, 1901), 
pp. 17-19. 
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from his city. 
Pre Eepent Shen. be: anime De berree sppen 
ee.’ 


In this way the h proceeds to enumerate 
the various classes of society—the merchant, the 
ee the fei tis = sine ott = = various 
conditions under whi ea or help or re- 
ns tay of assistance is adireased to the great 
sun-y 


6. Penitential Psalms.—There is only one other 
subdivision of the religious literature of Babylonia 
and Assyria in which a still higher ethical and 
spiritual level is reached, in a series of composi- 
tions, also known to us chiefly from the library 
of Assurbanipal, in which the central idea is the 
consciousness of guilt, and in which, in connexion 
with a confession of sins, the fervent appeal is 
made to some god or goddess, or to the gods in 
general, for forgiveness. To these compositions, 
of which a considerable number have been pub- 
lished, and which appear to have been collected 
into a series, like the Incantation texta and the 
somewhat similar collection of the Prayers, the 
name ‘Penitential Psalms’* has been given by 
scholars because of the striking resemblance in 
the peuers: tone, and to a certain extent even 
in phraseology, to certain of the Biblical Psalms 
in which confession of sins and shortcomings 
constitutes the keynote. In a general way, of 
course, these ‘ Penitential Psalms’ belong to the 
division of ‘Hymns and Prayers’ ¢t which so often 
touch upon the question of guilt and sin; and it 
is often difficult to determine whether a composi- 
tion, in which glorification of a deity’s power, the 
appeal to his or her assistance, and the conscious- 
nexs of sin are about equally distributed, is to 
be placed in the special category of ‘ Penitential 
Psalms.’ Bearing in mind that sharp divisions do 
not exist here any more than between prayers and 
incantations, appeals or formulas, let us pass on to 
some specimens which will illustrate the general 
character of these compositions. The adaptation 
of these ‘Psalms’ for the ritual is indicated by the 
alternating utterances of the penitent and the 
priest acting as mediator between the worshipper 
and his deity. 

As an example of the penitent’s appeal—in this 
case to the goddees Ishtar—the following may 
serve :{— 

‘I, thy servant, full of sighs, call upon thee. 

The fervent payee © him who has sinned dost thou 
acce 
If chor lookest upon a man, that man lives, 


O powerful mistress of all 


Merciful one to whom it is to turn, who accepts 
sighs.’ 


The priest thereupon strengthens the appeal of 
the penitent— 


‘Since his god and his goddess § are angry with him, he 
calls upon thee. 
(Turn thy face towards) him, take hold of his hand.’ 


* See Reisner, Sumerisch-Babylonische H ymnen (Berlin, 1896), 
Introduction. In 1885 Zimmern published nine Penitential 
Psalms with full commentary, under the title Babylonische 
Busspsalmen. Further specimens are to be found in Craig, 
Aasyrian and Babylonian Religious Texts (Leipzig, 1895-1597), 
and a particularly fine one is given in King’s Seven Creation 
Tablets, vol. i. pp. 222-237. Bee also Zimmem, Keilinschristen 
und Bibe!, pp. de 38, for a German version. 

t See che Introduction to King, Babylonian Magic and 
Sorcery, p. xv f. 

t Rawlinson, iv. 3 29°, No. 5; Zimmern, Busspsalmen, No. 1. 

§ The special protecting god and goddess of the individual 
ere nicant, See above p. 664°. 
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The penitent— 
* Besides thee, there is no guiding deity. 
Look in mercy on nie, pay i supplication, 
Proclaim pacification, and thy ives be appeased. 
How long, O my mistress, till thy countenance be turned 


towards me? 
Like doves I lament, I am satiated with sighs.’ 


The priest again appeals on behalf of the sinner— 


‘ With distress and pain, his is full of sighs ; 
Tears he weeps, (he pours forth) lamentz.’ 


Perhaps the finest specimen of these Penitential 
Psalms is one that has quite recently been published 
by Mr. L. W. King, and is likewise’ ad to 
Ishtar.* Consisting of 106 lines with eight addi- 
tional lines, containing ceremonial instructions, it 
is too long to quote in its entirety. It is pieced 
together, endeed, from three distinct hymns,t and 
the first two of these hymns may again be sub- 
divided into two sections, namely the invocation, 
with the epithets of the dess, followed by oe 


appeal for appeasement of the goddess’s anger. 
the first hymn Ishtar is glorified under the names 


of Irnina t and of Gushea, oe ee 
whose attributes and réle the ‘ great yoddess’ has 
absorbed. It begins as follows :— 


: y to thee, of ladies, goddess of enpen, 

tar, queen of eg ped par of manki 
Irnini,} exalted art thou, lady of the Igigi ; 

Mighty and sovereign art thou, supreme is thy name, 

The lizht of heaven and perth, valiag t daughter of Sin art 
ou, 

ns, arrayed for battle, 

Con laws, clothed with the crown of sovereignty. 

O lady, exalted is thy rank, supreme over all the gods! 

Thou causest lamentation, thou createst hostility among 


Addressing her as Gushea,§ the petitioner ex- 
claims— 


Basehirs chambers, shrines, temples, and sanctuaries look 


to thee. 

Where is thy name not (pronounced)? Where is thy 
decree not (obeyed)? 

Where are thine or es not made? Where are thy sano- 
tuaries not founded 

Where art thou not great? Where art thou not supreme?’ 


In the second hymn the appeal beyins— 


*O goddess of men, O goddess of women, whoee way 
none can fathom ! 
er oe lookest in mercy, the dead revives, the sick 
is > 
The afflicted one is redeemed who looks on thy coun- 
tenance. 
I, in humiliation and sorrow, thy servant racked with 
pain, call on thee. . 
Look upon me, my lady, hear my supplication ; 
Look in mercy on me, my prayer ; 
Announce my release,! and let thy liver be appeased,— 
The wore of my suffering body, which is full of distress 
and pain ; 
The release of my sick heart, full of tears and sorrow ; 
The release of my suffering entrails, full of distress and 


The release of iy troubled wouse. shaken with grief ; 
The release of my liver,q which is satiated with tears and 
sorrow.’ 


In the third hymn the penitent inquires— 


* What have I done, O my god and my goddess? 
As though I did ‘not reverence my god and my goddess, 
am I treated. 
Sickness, diseas¢,** ruin, and destruction have overwhelmed 
me ; 
Misfortune, turning away of countenance, and fulness of 
anger are my lot; 


* King, Creation Tablets, i. 222-237 (transliteration and trans- 
lation, ii. pl. 75-84 (text). 

t (a) lines 1-34, (U) 35-50, (c) 51-106. ; 

t In the incantation texts, ¢.7., ‘Labartu’ series (Myhrman, 
Zeitschr, f. Assyr. xvi. p. 154), Ishtar is addressed as /rnina. 

$ The name also occurs in incantation rituals, e.7. Zimmern, 
Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Bib. ic ligion, p. 130 (1. 73). ; 

li The word used here and in the following, akhula(ia 
signifying literally ‘how long yet,’ has become a conventiona 
expression weg the hoped-for release from suffering. 

“| 7.e. spirit. : 

ve Lit. “head disease ’—here a general term for lingering illness 
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Anger, indignation, the fury of and men. 
I behold, O_my lady, days of affiiction, months of distress, 
I behold oO. . seeing een tu and rebelli 

my mistress, rmoil, rebellion ; 
Death and misery have made an end of me. : 


Ishtar is his only hope, and to her accordingly he 
prays— 
‘Dissolve my sin, my iniquity, my transgression and sin. 
Forgive my tranayression, accept my supplication. 
Guide my steps that I may walk oriously among men. 
Command: and at ny email may the angry god be 


ns aarp 

And may the angry goddess turn towards me! 
May the dark aking. brasier flame up again ! 
My extinguished torch be relit !’ 

There are sufficient signs in this beautiful com- 
position to indicate a royal personage as the one 
who thus pours out his soul before the Divine 
throne; and the same is the case in most of the 
other ‘ Penitential Psalms’ that have been pre- 
served. While this is due in large measure to the 
circumstance that the rulers could more readily 
have their supplications committed to writing, 
their position, as those upon whose relationship to 
the gods the general welfare of the country de- 
pended, is also to be taken into consideration to 
explain why the priests were zealous in giving 
a permanent form to the proper phrases and ex- 
pressions to be used in times of general distress 
ascribed to the displeasure of some god or goddess 
with him in whose hands the affairs of State lay. 
Despite the advanced religious sentiments ex- 
pressed in those prayers for forgiveness, they still 
rest upon the primitive belief that the ruler must 
have in some way provoked the anger of some deity 
—through insutficient reverence, or by an unin- 
tentiona] disobedience to his dictates. Hence the 
a a was accompanied with rites of an expiatory 
character; and it seems a sharp descent from a 
lufty eminence when we find attached to this 
fervent supplication to Ishtar, directions for sym- 
bolical purification by sprinkling water on a green 
bough, for a are Onerne and a libation, and for 
a recital of the prayer three times ‘ without look- 
ing behind,’ *—precisely as we find such directions 
in incantation texts pe r. The link between 
the incantations and the hymns, despite the differ- 
ences in religious conceptions, is illustrated by the 
retention of the term shiptu, i.e. ‘incantation,’ even 
to designate the finest and fd ap for Divine 

eand mercy. The ‘ Penitential Psalms ’—the 
owering of the religious spirit of Babylonia and 
ia—form no exception; and the hymn to 
Ishtar, of which extracts have been furnished, is 
designated both at the beginning and in the 
colophon as ‘ shipts.’ 

The continuity of the development of religious 
thought in the Eaphrates Valley is thus preset veds 
and finds an expression even in its literature. 
The ‘ new’ sprout is grafted on to the ‘old’ branch, 
and is nurtured by the same roots ; but the example 
of the rulers in publicly acknowledging their de- 
pendence upon the gods was made all the more 
impressive by the bond thus maintained between 
the higher flights of religious spirit and the primi- 
tive rites, which, in the minds of the masses, must 
have continued to represent the essence of the 
religion itself. 


7. The Babylonian Cosmology.—It is natural to 
find in a country which developed such a remark- 
able culture as that of Babylonia and Assyria, that 
the popular and more or less crude speculations 
regarding the beginnings of things should in the 


direction is given eg. in the ‘ Labartu’ series 
(Myhrman, Zettschr. f. Assyr. xvi. 1 , and forms a el to 
similar directions among the Greeks in the case of offerings to 
Hecate, with whom Labartu bas much in common, as Mybrman, 


Le. p. 1512., points out. 


course of time have yielded to more consistent and 
systematic cosmological theories. Corresponding 
to the efforts of the priests attached to the tem- 
ples in the great religious centres of Babylonia 
to systematize the pantheon, which, through the 
political supremacy acquired by the city of Baby- 
on, led to making Marduk, the god of Babylon, 
the central figure of the Babylonian theology, we 
have a literary and intellectual process which had 
ita outcome in the production of a poem or epic* 
of Creation, in which the chief réle is assigned to 
this same god, Marduk. As constituting one of 
the main sources for our knowledge of Babylonian 
and Assyrian cosmology, it will be desirable to 
present an outline of this production, so far as the 
rtions of it found in Assurbanipal’s library and 
in New Babylonian copies from Babylonian temple 
archives enable us todose. Although, since tho 
discovery of the first ents of the composition 
by George Smith in 1875, large portions of it 
have come to light, due chiefly to the activit 
and scholarship of Budge and King of the Britis 
Museum, even in the latest and most complete 
publication + there are many gape which often 
seriously interfere with a satisfactory interpreta- 
tion. e can also see in the composition itself 
evidences of considerable editing before it re- 
ceived its definite shape. Thus, while the poem 
embodies distinct traces of purely popular specu- 
lations and fancies which form, indeed, the is 
upon which the main conceptions rest, an inter- 
retation has been put upon these speculations and 
ancies that places them upon a much higher level 
of thought. What is, parka 8, even more signifi- 
cant, is the evidence which the composition affords 
of having been one an ‘epic’ celebrating the 
deeds of En-lil or Bel—the oad: of Nippur—in his 
capacity as the creator, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, as the establisher of order and law in the 
Universe. Weare thus led to Nippur as the source 
of the main features found in the composition, and 
it is furthermore safe to conclude that in connexion 
with the literary activity centring around the great 
temple E-kur, the seat of the worship of Bel, a 
Creation poem or epic arose which was remodelled 
by the priests of Marduk’s temple E-sagila at 
Babylon. The réle of Bel is transferred to Marduk, 
and additions were made to the old tale, partly 
intended to justify and illustrate this transfer, 
and in part prompted by the desire to glor:fy the 
chief god of Babylon, and to interpret old tradi- 
tions in a manner in accordance with the theological 
system perfected in Babylon, and which became 
the dominant school of thought in the Euphrates 
Valley as well as in Assyria, albeit with certain 
modifications introduced by the Assyrian priests. 
The assigning of the chief réle in the establishment 
of the Universe to En-lil or Bel, of course, reflects 
the attachment of the priests, and in a measure 
also of the populace of Nippur, to their own 
favourite ay ; but from indications in the Crea- 
tion poem itself, as well as from other sources, we 
know that traditions were also current in Baby- 
lonia which assigned the same réle to Ea. Such a 
tradition would naturally arise in the ancient city 


* Our justification for speaking of this Babylonian Oreation 
m’ reste upon the c of the composition 


story as a ‘poe haracter 

itself, which is pean” pene initeform. See King, Creation 
Tablets, a . cxxii-cxxili, and more Delitzech, bas Baby- 
lonische a | pp. 60-68, and the 


onfungeepos (Lei 
references to the opinions of Bu Zimmern, and Gunkel; it 
partakes of the character of an epic by virtue of the prominence 
assigned in it to a single personage, uk, whose glorification 
constitutes the main purpose of the composition in its present 


form. 

t iform Texte from Babylonian Tablets, etc, tn the 
British Museum, pt. xili. (1901), with a volume of supplemen- 
tary texts and transliterations and translations of all the frag- 
nents known, by L. W. King, The Seven T'ablete of 3; OF 
the Babylonian and Assyrian Legends ae Creation 
uf the World and of Mankind (2 vols., London, . 
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of Eridu, the main and oldest seat of Ea worship ; 
and there are reasons for believing that in other 
religious centres Ishtar and, perhaps also, Anu 
were accorded the distinction of having brought 
the Universe into existence. At all events, it is 
certain that the Creation story which we are about 
to analyze represents one only of several versions 

roduced in the Euphrates Valley ; and, in extract- 
ing from it the cosmological theories upon which 
it rests, we must make due allowance for those 
features which reflect the attitude of a specific 
body of pie or a special school of thought to- 
wards a favourite deity. 

Bearing in mind that in ite present form the 
most complete Babylonian Creation story known 
to us has assumed the character of a pen in 
honour of the chief god Marduk, we find that it 
consisted of seven tablets, and contained, accord- 
ing to King’s calculation, about one thousand lines,” 
The story itself, known from its opening words as 
the Enuma elish or ‘When above’ series, may be 
divided into six sections, representing the chief 
steps in the establisliment of the Universe: (1) the 
conflict of Apsu and Mummu with the gods, endin 
with the overthrow of Apsu and the capture o 
Mummu, brought about largely through the in- 
strumentality of Ea ; (2) the revolt of Tiamat and 
her consort Kingu and their followers against the 
gods, and the discomfiture of the rebellious host by 

arduk, who is sent against Tiamat by Anshar 
with the approval of the gods; (3) the establish- 
ment of the order of the Universe, involving the 
A Specie of an expanse underneath the heavens, 
the creation of the earth, the establishment of the 

lanets and stars in their courses and place, and 
the regular change of seasons and of day and night, 
through the determination of the movements of 
the moon, and of her relationship to the sun ; (4) 
the creation of man by Marduk ; (5) the glorifica- 
tivn of Marduk by the gods and mankind, ending 
witb the entrusting to him of the ‘ tablets of fate 
and the Se ieoment to him of fifty ‘ylorious’ 
names; the whole concluding with (6) an epilogue 
embodying good counsel to men, with instructions 
to recall the deeds of Marduk, and to pay proper 
homage to hiin. 

The composite character of the story in its 
present form is revealed by the introduction, at 
the beginning, of two conflicts which both sym- 
bolize the same process. Apsu, signifying the 
‘deep,’ is a symbol of primeval chaos, figured as 
a time when the waters covered everything, and 
were filled with monstrous beings subject to no 
laws. By the side of Apsu are two other beings— 
Mummu, an obscure word, but also conveying the 
general idea of chaos and confusion, and Jiamat, 
which, equivalent to the Hebrew word téhém 
(o\nA), occurring in the Creation story of Gn 1, 
likewise embodies the idea uf ‘the great deep.’ 
That all three beings are identified with the 
rimeval waters, fu.lows from the description 
urnished by the opening lines of the poem, 
where ‘their waters’ are spoken of as being 
‘mingled together.’ The three terins thus prove 
to be practically synonymous, and the most prob- 
able explanation of the existence of all three terms 
is that they represent the ‘survival’ of varying 
traditions current in regard to the primeval cliaos, 
which have been combined in the tale that became 
the standard account of how the Universe, with its 
laws and phenomena, came into being.t A factor 


* King says ‘some nine hundred and ninety-four lines’ (Seven 
Tablets of Creation, vol. 1 » iv, xxv). Almost exactly one 
half of it is complete; and {f we add to this the incomplete 
lines, we have recovered up to the present almost three-fourths 
of the text. 

t Tohu and bohu, mentioned in Gn 18 in connexion with 
téhém, are perhaps to be regarded as a faint trace of the 
primeval triad, Apsu, Mummu, and Tiamat. 
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that may alsu have been at work in leading to the 
retention of three terms for the primeval chaos 
is the desire to find, in primeval times, a triad 
corresponding to Anu, Bel, and Ea, who, in the 
later system of Babylonian theology, represent 
the quintessence of Divine control of the severa: 
divisions of the Universe. But however we are to 
account for the introduction of Apsu and Mummu 
by the side of Tiamat, the fact is clear that these 
beings, symbolizing the chaotic watery mass, were 
regarded as the original elements, the exister: e of 
which not only precedes that of heaven and eserth, 
but which flourished before the gods were born. 
This theory is set forth at the beginning of the 
story— 
* When above, the heavens were not named ;* 

Below, the dry land did not bear a name.* 

Apsu, the primeval,{ their progenitor, 

Mummu [and] Tiamat,{ the mother of al] of them, 

Their waters were mingled together. 

No field was marked of, no marsh was to be seen 

When none of the s had yet been produced. 

No name was called, no fate decreed. 

Then the gods were created in the midst [of heaven 7} 

Lakhmu and Lakhamu were produced. 

Time went by... . 

Anshar and Kishar were created (over them f] 

Days and there came forth .. . 

Anu theirson....’ 


In these lines the attempt is made to furnish 
a description of the time when ‘nothing’ was, 
with the inevitable result of such attempts, 
whether made in ancient times or in our own 
days, of involving us in a hopeless tangle of con- 
tradiction and obscurity. It is a gratuitous task 
to pick out the weak points in this endeavour 
to solve the hopeless but fascinating puzzle of 
beginnings; and it will be more useful to en- 
deavour to grasp the theories embodied in it. 
The language is frequently obscure, due to the 
desire of the narrator to avoid detinite terms that 
would be misleading by their very definiteness. 
He avoids the common word for earth, which is 
irgitum, but uses instead a rare term, ammatum, 
with the purpose, as it would seem, of conveying 
the idea of a measured-out expanse of dry land 
To convey more vividly the conception that nothing 
grew in the primeval waters, it is added that ‘ fields 
were not marked off, and no marsh was seen ’— 
expressions suggested oy the appearance of the 
land in the Euphrates Valley, where fields were 
marked off by aca stones, and vegetation 
often appeared where, during the rainy season, 
there was nought but water. The narrative wishes 
to emphasize the fact that, in the primeval days, 
there was water but no vegetation. The gram- 
matical construction warrants and justifies the 
conclusion that the narrator places at the beyin- 
ning of things—before the existence of heaven and 
earth or the gods—the three beings symbolized by 
Ajsu, Mummu, and Tiamat, even though the con- 
ception of the second being has already become 
sv obscure that no further specification of it is 
attempted. Another illustration of the obscurity 
unavoidable in any attempt to picture primeval 
chaos is to be seen in the expressions ‘ their pro- 
genitor’ and ‘the mother of all of them.’ The 
narrator anticipates the conception subsequently 
set forth, that both Apsu and Tiamat are sur- 
rounded by a brood of monsters, and he clearly 
has these beings in mind when speaking of ‘their 

* ¢.6. called into being. ; 

+ Rishtu, literally ‘first,’ which is added to distinguish this 
mn iwe from the ordinary use of the word as ‘the watery deep, 
whih actually oocurs in Tablet iv. line 142. 

t It has been customary to regard Mumnve here as an epithet 
of Tiamat in the sense of ‘chaos,’ ‘ » and the like; but, 
since Mummu occurs in Tablet i. lines 80 and 31 as the ‘mes- 
» it is clear that a te personage is also 


e opening lines. The omission of the conjunction 
conjunction is omitted twem 


senger’ of A 
intended in 
is no objection, for 
Apsu and Tiamat. 
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yenciutor’ and ‘the mother of all of them.’ The 
eichth line, with equal vagueness, dwells upon the 
fact that no name was ed and no fate decided, 
to picture the time when nothing had as yet been 
created, since there were no gods. The first part 
of the line seems to be a reference to the animal 
world in general, the second part a more particular 
reference to man, whose fate ts decreed by the gods. 
In a general way it is statea that the gods were 
created, though it is not said by whom, or how 
many there were. Along with the gods two beings, 
Lakhmu and Lakhamu, are specified as having 
been called into being ;* and since, in the course 
of the narrative, they appear on the side of 
Tiamat, they are evidently introduced as types 
or syinbols of the host of monsters in the wake 
of Apsu and Tiamat. It is difficult to know how 
the statement, that after the lapse of time the 
pods Anshar and Kishar were ‘created,’ is to be 
reconciled with the assertion in line 9, unless 
indeed we may fall back upon the hypothesis 
of a composite production, after the manner of 
the ‘doublets’ so frequently found in the com- 
position of two versions of a story in the OT 
narratives. At all events, the Divine pair, An- 
shar and Ki , represent, in the opinion of the 
Babylonian theologians, the oldest gods, from 
whom, indeed, by a doctrine closely akin to ema- 
nation, ten pairs of gods are descended.t These 
pairs are, with one exception, gods who do not 
play any part whatsoever in the active pantheon 
us we find it in the historical periods of Babylonia 
and Assyria; and since, furthermore, neither An- 
shar nor Kishar, the ‘parents,’ belong to the 
active theon, it is evident that, by the side of 
the gods actually worshipped and brought together 
into a system by the Babylonian theologians, we 
have a purely ‘theoretical’ pantheon devised in 
accordance with the thevlogical speculations of 
the Babylonian schools of thought. Anshar, 


Bigni ing the ‘heavenly’ (or upper) Universe (or 
‘totality ’), and Kishar the earthly (or lower) 
Universe (or ‘ totality’), sam up the Divine power 


in control of all things; and one can follow the 
logical process which made them the progenitors 
of the various special powers into wilel this con- 
trol was divided. In the Babylonian Creation 
story, as it lies before us, only two such special 
powers are introduced—Anu and Ea, tlie latter 
under the form Nudimmud ; but since Anu and Ea 
represent two of the three personages constituting 
the triad which, according to a school of thought 
that became at one tine the prevailing one, com- 
prised the control of the Universe,} it is reasonable 
to suppose that in an older version the third figure, 
Bel, was also included. The omission of Bel, who 
an the narrative is identified with Marduk, is again 
an evidence of the transformation which the old 
traditions and speculations underwent in order to 
make them conform to the main purpose for which 
the entire tradition is preserved—thie glorification 
of the favourite Marduk. 

Anu, the vod of heaven, and Nudimmud or Ea, 
who is described as without a rival in wisdom 
and strength, are the commanding figures in the 
conflict that now arises between the gods, as the 
representatives of order, and Apsu, Mummnu, and 
Tiamat, as the representatives of chaos and chaotic 
anarchy, though the fragmentary state of the 
first tablet does not permit us to grasp clearly 
the part that Anu plays by the side of Ea, who 
is the principal contestant. The gods, it appears, 

* The verbal form used (so also in line 7) of the creation of the 
gods is shupt, which conveys the idea of coming forth and 
streaming forth. 

t Se the lista in Rawlinson, fi. 54, Nos. 8 and 4; and iii. 69, 
No. 1, obv.; and Radau’s valuable commentary, ‘Bel, the 


Christ of Ancient Times’ (Monést, vol. xiv. 81-87). 
3 See above, p. 588. 
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were unable for a long time to secure control of 
the three beings symbvulical of primeval chaos. 
The latter, not content with a passive resistance, 
plot an attack upon the representatives of order. 
Apsu calls upon his ‘messenger’ Mummu for aid, 
and together they go to Tiamat to consult with 
her in regard to a plan for the destruction, or at 
all events for the crushing, of the independ- 
ent spirit of the gods. From new fragments quite 
recently found* it is now certain that at this 


point of the narrative the gods are regarded a’ 
the offspring of Apsu and Tiamat. @ may’ 
therefore, in view of this, venture to proceed <¢ 
step further, and look upon Apsu and Tiamat 


as the ‘inale’ and ‘female’ elements respectively 
of the primeval chaos, through whom not only 
Muminu and the brood of monsters, but also the 
gods, are produced. This, indeed, is implied, 
although not distinctly mentioned, in the opening 
lines of the first tablet above quoted. The Baby- 
Jonian theologians would thus, with sonniendable 
consistency, trace both classes of beings—the mon- 
sters who form the army of Apsu and Tiamat 
as well as the ‘great gods’—to primeval chaos. 
It is the gods, therefore, who organize a revolt 
against their progenitors, the purpose of which 
is to put an end to the chaos and confusion for 
which Apsu and Tiamat stand. Apsu presents 
his complaint against the gods to Tiamat. In 
rage he exclaims— 
* By day I have no rest, at night I cannot lie down, 

I will surely destroy their course, surely overthrow them.’ 

Tiamat shares Apsu’s anger— 

* Bhe plotted evil in her heart.t 

What shall we do? Let us indeed destroy.’ 
The text at this point becomes defective; but so 
much is clear that Ea, described as the ‘one who 
knows everything,’ takes up the conflict on bel:aii 
of the gods, and that Anu is in some way asvoci- 
ated with him. It is also probable, though not 
certain, that the weapon with which Ea overcomez 
Apsu and his followers is the ‘ pure incantation,’ 
which, presumably, he hurls against them. Such 
@ procedure would be in perfect accord with the 
current conceptions about Ea, who is essentially a 
god acting by the power of the word.t At all 
i Apsu is overthrown and Mummu is cap- 
tured. 

Thus ends the first episode in the symbolical 
conflict between chaos and order ; and the second, 
which, as has been suggested, is merely a ‘ doublet,’ 
or second version, is at once introduced. 

Evidently, the version which assigned the conquest 
of Apsu and Mummu to Ea was the one which 
assigned to this god the distinction of having 
established the laws of the Universe. We may 
callit the ‘ Eridu’ version of Creation ; but, natur- 
ally, only so much of it could be introduced as would 
not interfere with Marduk’s prerogatives. After 
the recital of Apsu’s defeat, the ‘ Eridu’ version 
disappears, and the ‘ Nippur’ version, transformed 
by the substitution of Marduk for Bel into a 
: Babylon ’ version, is taken up. 

Tiamat, whose part in the Ea-Apsu conflict is 
not clearly defined, is represented as depressed ; 
but her courage is revived by a deity called the 
‘ bright god,’ who is sahara to be identified with 
Kingu,§ appointed by Tiamat to be the leader 

* See King’s Seven Tablets of Creation, i. pp. 188-184, settling 
the reading at the end of line 84 of the first tablet, ‘the gocis, 


their sons.’ 

t ee: veal See the restoration of these lines in 

, sol. i. p. 1 

rt te it be recalled, was one of the chief invoked in 
the incantation series, many of which Al Soe at his seat of 
worship, Eridu. A incantation known as the Shf{pai 
Eridu, ‘Eridu incantation,’ is frequently referred to, ¢.9 
Cuneiform Texts, xvi. pl. 21, 205 ; 22, 250, eto. 

$ See King, Creation Tablets, i. p. 14, n. 
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of hee hosts, and who occupies a position by the 
siile of Tiamat somewhat similar to that of Mum- 
mu by the side of Apsu. Kingu urges Tiamat on 
to the fray, and encourages her to entrust the war 
of vengeance to be waged against the gods to her 
host of monsters, who, accordingly— 

* Banded  emnesivse together, advancing at the side of 


Mighty in planning mischief night and day without respi 
They cepared for war, raming and raning, i 
Uniting forces and preparing for the fray. 
Besides supplying her followers with invincible 
weapons, Tiamat gives birth to monster serpents, 
described in the following terms :— 
* With sharp teeth and merciless fangs, 
Their bodies filled with poison instead of blood ; 
Terrible dragons, clothed with terror 
Decked out with awful splendour, of lofty statare ; 
Whoever saw them was overcome with terror. 
Their bodies rose up, and no one could resist their attack. 
She* set up vipers and monster serpents and Lakhmu, 
Hurricanes (%), raging hounds, scorpion-men, 
Mighty tempesta, fish-men, and rams, 
Bearing merciless weapons, fearless in battle, 
Mighty were her oo irresistible. 
In fashion eleven huge monsters she made. 


To direct the battle, to regulate the fight.’ 
Tiamat still claims control over the gods, and, in 
investing Kingu with supreme power, declares— 

‘I have uttered thy incantation. In the assembly of the 

gods have I raised thee to power ; 

The dominion over all the gods have I entrusted to him. 

Be thou exalted, my chosen consort art thou.’ 
To further emphasize her control, she hands 
Kingu the ‘tableta of fate’ to be hung on his 
breast. The meaning of the elaborate descrip- 
tion of the monsters and monstrosities form- 
ing the army of Tiamat is quite clear — it is 
to emphasize the reign of terror and confusion 
which Baa the control of the Universe by 
the Tiamat, the symbol of chaos, can 
give birth only to creatures of terror and destruc- 
tion, to monstrous dragons, and to the hybrid 
beings, half men and half animals, with which, 
prey: popular fancy conceived the Universe to 

ve been populated in primeval days, and of 
which the sculptured representations of human- 
headed lions and bulls with enormous wings— 
placed as guardians against evil spirits at the 
entrances to palaces and temples—represent the 
survival in historical times. Nor is it difficult to 
see how this ae of chaos, which agrees sub- 
stantially with the account of Berosus,t arose. 
The climatic conditions prevailing in ancient Baby- 
lonia suggest the obvious explanation based on the 
long season of rains and storms, when the elements 
of nature seem to be set loose without control, 
when wind and rain sweep over the land, every- 
where causing inundations, which, before the perfec- 
tion of the canal system, must have regularly placed 
entire districts of the Valley under water for a period 
each year. This annual chaos would be regarded 
as ical of a permanent condition before the 
great gods, identified with the powers of nature— 
the sun and moon—and associated with the starry 
firmament, introduced the orderly process of events, 
of which the regular movements of sun, moon, and 
planets, and the fixed position of the other stars, 
were the natural symbols. The subsequent course 
of the narrative bears out this interpretation, and 
shows that the Babylonian cosmology rests i 
the principle of the substitution of order and law 
for chaos and lawlessness. The thought of a 
creatio ex nihilo lay beyond the mental horizon of 


* Tiamat. 
¢t In Eusebius, Chronicle (ed. Schoene), vol. L 14, 15. See 
vilamern, ‘Kotibeoahrifien ond dee dite Tostasonte pe, Gee. 
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the Babylonian and Assyrian theologians ; and it is 
to be observed that even in the Biblical account, 
where the Universe, with all it contains, is con- 
ceived as coming into existence by the decree of 
one supreme Power, the chaos, represented by 
‘darkness resting upon the deep,’ is regarded as a 
real substance. In short, ancient man no less than 
his modern successor was unable to conceive of a 
real beginning of things, and it is merely a ques- 
tion as to where the boundary line representing 
the limitation of human logic or of human fancy 
is to be placed. Beyond that border line we pass 
into the domain of faith, or of mystic speculation. 
The second and third tablets of the Creation story 
are taken up with the preparation and preliminary 
stages of the great conflict about to ensue between 
Tiamat and the The connecting link be- 
tween this conflict and the previous one between 
Apsu and Ea is revealed at the beginning of the 
second tablet, where it is said that Tiamat formu- 
lated her evil plans in order to avenge the dis- 
comfiture of Apsu. Ea, who, it will be recalled, 
appears in the first conflict as the ‘one who knows 
everything,’ is also in the second conflict the god 
through whom the gods learn of the designs of 
Tiamat. He comes to Anshar, ‘the father who 
begat him,’ and says— 
‘Our mother, Tiamat, is full of hate towards us; 
With gathered forces she hath waxed furious,— 
All the gods have turned to her, 
Even those whom ye created * are at her side ; 
Banded together they advance at the side of Tiamat, 
Mighty in planning mischief night and day without respite.’ 
It would Sea therefore, that not merely the 
offspring of Tiamat, but also some of those beings 
sprung from the gods, are on the side of ‘chaos.’ 
Ha, unfortunately, does not ify which he 
has in mind, but we may perhaps assume that the 
Babylonian theologians thought of such forces as 
Adad,t the god of storms par eacellence; Nergal 
and Namtar, associated with destruction and pes- 
tilence, who must have been conceived as, appar- 
ently at least, abetting the cause of Tiamat. 
Anshar appeals in turn to his sons, Ea and Anu, 
to lead the attack against Tiamat. The details of 
Ea’s endeavours to either conquer or pacify Tiamat 
are, unfortunately, missing ;¢ but from a subse- 
quent reference§ it follows that Ea was ‘afraid,’ 
and obheed to ‘turn back’; nor is Anu more suc- 
cessful. He is sent out by Anshar, in the hope that 
Tiamat may be appeased by hearing the ‘word’ 
of Anshar— 
Tet be ive vesting te : her heart ed 
er liver may ‘ 
But if she will ROE Aes sees wor: = 
Then speak to her our word, that she may be appeased.’ 
But as Anu approaches, Tiamat growls, || and the 
god also turns back in terror. The third son is 
now appealed to by his father Anshar ; and as one 
of many indications that by this son was originally 
meant the third member, Bel, of the triad Ea, 
Anu, and Bel, it is to be noted that he is referred 
to as be-lum, t.e. ‘ the lord,’ 7 though subeequently 
the identification with Marduk is made without 
reservation by the writing Amar-ud,** the ordinary 


* The plural is used because the address is evidently to Anshar 
and his consort Kishar, although only the former is specifically 
mentioned. 

¢ Adad occurs, and eeey as one of the abettors of 
Tiamat, in a fragment (Cuneiform Texts, xiii. pl. 24, K 3445+ 
Rm. 896, rev. v. 1) which represente a cally ‘ Assyrian’ 
version of Creation. See Zimmern, f.c. p. 496, 

¢t The second tablet is very defective, gna, Sard portions 
may be restored through comparison with the 

$ Tablet iii. 54. That Nudimmud or Ea was sent out first and 
Anu second, despite the fact that in the third tablet the order 
is reversed, has been shown by King, Creation Tablets, L p. 


188, n. 1. 
| See King . 1 p. 12, n. 2 q Tablet i. 118, 131. 
** 69. Tablet fil. 65, 118, 188, and possim in Tablet fv., and In 
the Epilogue, Tablet vii. 189, though, L 129, he is called #n-<c 


(or Béb) Udni, Marduk. 
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designation of the chief god of Babylon. Bel turns 
out to be the real conqueror of Tiamat, and the 
introduction, therefore, of Ea and Anu is made 
artly with the intent to glorify the chief god of 
Nippur at the expense of his two companions, and 
artly as a consequence of the endeavour to com- 
ine in the story other existing versions, and to 
reconcile these various versions with one another. 
The Ea-Apsu conflict points clearly to the exist- 
ence of an ‘ Eridu’ version, which celebrated Ea as 
the creator of man and establisher of the laws of 
the Universe. In another centre Anu was accorded 
the distinction ; and, when Nippur rose to political 
and religious supremacy, Bel was invested with 
the réle of the conqueror of chaos. Our narrative, 
therefore, represents the ‘ Nippur’ version ; but, by 
the transfer of the title of Bel to Marduk, it was 
transformed into the ‘Babylon’ version, and there 
the process stopped, though we have traces, as 
already pointed out, of a distinctively ‘ Assyrian ’ 
version,” in which, by an identification of Anshar 
with Ashur, the chief god of the Assyrian pan 
theon, the step is taken which makes Anshar- 
Ashur the r creator. However, the version 
which, owing to the long-continued supremacy of 
Babylon as the centre of the empire, became the 
dominant—we might almost say ‘ orthodox ’—one, 
was the narrative with which we are concerned. 
Anshar kisses Bel-Marduk, and thus dispels his 
fear. While still implying that Bel-Marduk is to 
pacify Tiamat by his pure incantation, as Ea over- 
came Apsu, this reference is merely introduced in 
order to show that Bel-Marduk possesses all the 
wers that may be ascribed to any other god. 
fn reality, Bel-Marduk is a warrior, and Anshar 
also addresses him as such, urging him to proceed 
and ‘trample the neck of Tiamat under foot.’ 
Bel-Marduk accepts the challenge, but in a speech 
to Anshar, the lord of » who determines the 
destiny of the great , imposes the condition 
that ‘f he succeeds, he is to supplant Anshar as 
the chivf of the gods— 


‘If I, your avenger, 
Bind Tiamat and save your life, 
Call an assembly, declare the pre-eminence of my fate. 
In Upshukkinaku ¢ gather together in joy, 
Let my utterance, like yours, decree fates. 
May whatever I do remain unalterable ! 
May my orders be unchangeable and irrevocable !’ 


In speeches like these the purpose of the priests 
of Nippur and Babylon to justify the position 
accorded in their system to Bel-Marduk as the 
decreer of fates is revealed. 

The third tablet is taken up with the summon- 
ing of the gods by Gaya, the messenger of Anshar, 
in order to procure their consent to the condition 
exacted by Bel-Marduk. The vagueness and con- 
tradictions resulting from the attempt to combine 
in the narrative conflicting traditions are illus- 
trated by the position accorded in this tablet to 
Lakhmu and Lakhamu as leaders of the hosts of 
gods sometimes referred to as Igiai, and again as 
Annunaki, though in the perfected theological 
system the former embody the group of ‘ heavenly’ 
gods, while the Annunaki represent the group of 
‘earthly’ ot rather subterranean gods.{ Ise- 
where in ‘he narrative Lakhamu is introduced 
along with the monsters who constitute the fol- 
‘owers of Tiamat.g§ The gods obey the summons, 
enter into the presence of Anshar, and sit down to 


a feast, in the course of which, as the narrative | 


statea, they fill themselves with wine, and then 


* See above, p. 5676; and, further, King, Creation Tabdleta, 
pp. 197-200, and the authorities there referred to. 

¢ The sacred chamber in which the gods assemble, originally 
localized in Bel’s temple E-kur in Nippur, and afterwards trans- 
ferred to Marduk’s temple E-sagila in Babylon. 

3 See Zimmern, Ketlinschriften u.d. Alte Testament, p. 451 ff. 

§ Tablet ii. 27, and parallel passages, iii. 31, 89. 
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formally do homage to Bel-Marduk. The fourth 
tablet begins— 


* They fitted out for him a lordly chamber, 
Before his fathers to reign supreme. 
Thou art the honoured one among the great gods. 
at fate is unrivalled, thy utterance—supreme.* 
O Marduk! thou art the one among the great 


gods ; 
Thy fate is unrivalled, thy utterance—supreme.* 
From this day onward, thy order shall be irrevocable. 
Lifting up and abasing shall be in thy hand ; 
Thy utterance is fixed, command unalterable. 
None among the gods transgress thy boundary. 


O Marduk, thou art our avenger. 

We give thee sovereignty over the entire Universe. 

Thou shalt preside in the eoernrys thy word is supreme. 

Mey wy weapon never become blunt; may it strike down 
y foe 


O lord, spare the life of him who trusts in thee, 
And pour out the life of the god who seized hold of evil.’ 


As a token of the pore assigned to him, 
Marduk is asked to make a garment disappear 
and appear again by the mere force residing in his 
word—again an intimation that Marduk, like Ea, 
rules by the power of the word. Sceptre, throne, 
and ring are bestowed on him as < fagnat of 
royalty, and he is given the invincible weapon 
that strikes down the foe. They salute him, 
: ane is king,’ and encourage him for the 
attack— 


* Go and cut off the life of Tiamat. 
Let the wind carry her blood into secret places.’ 


An interesting description follows of the manner 
in which the god pr to equip himself for 
the fray. Bow, quiver, spear, and club are his 
weapons. He places the lightning in front of 
him, and fills his body with flaming fire. From 
his ‘father Anu’ he receives a net wherewith to 
entrap Tiamat. The four winds he assigns to their 
stations, so as to intercept the escape of Tiamat. 
Evil winds, tempests, and hurricanes are created 
by him—in all, seven kinds of winds—that follow 
behind his ‘storm’ chariot, on which, drawn by 
four swift and ferocious horses, he now mounts, 
brandishing the thunderbolt. 

The picture thus drawn of the makin 
ales So for Tiamat is most impressive, and ad- 
mirably served the purpose of illustrating the 
terror which Bel-Marduk was supposed to inspire. 
The picture evidently fits an arncepners ‘storm’ 

od, such as was the old En-lil of Nippur, but is 
hardly suitable for Marduk, who is distinctly a 
solar deity, though the transfer of Bel’s réle to 
Marduk appeared to be justified by the considera- 
tion that it is the sun which eventually triumphs 
over the storms of the rainy season, which, as we 
have seen, suggested the conceptions formed of 
Tiamat. 

Kingu, the leader of the host of Tiamat, is 
utterly dumbfounded at the sight of the terrible 
Bel. His mental and Ne arier paralysis is effec- 
tively portrayed, and his followers fall back in 
terror. Tiamat alone is not dismayed, and, en- 
raged at the challenge—‘Stand! I and thou, let 
us join battle’—which he utters, boldly meeta 
Marduk. The narrative proceeds— 


* When Tiamat heard those words, 
She became like one possessed, bereft of reason. 
Tiamat shrieked with piercing cries, 
She trembled and shook to her very foundations. 
She pronounced an incantation, she uttered her spell, 
And the gods of the battle took to their weapons. 
Then Tiamat and Marduk, the leader of the gods, stood up, 
They advanced to the fray, drew nigh to the fight. 
The lord spread out his net and caught her, 
The evil wind behind him he let loose in her face. 
As Tiamat opened her mouth to its full extent, 
He drove in the evil wind before she closed her lips. 
The mighty winds filled her stomach, 
Her heart failed her, and she opened wide her mouth 3 


—_—_—- .2 


* Literally, Anu. 
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He seized the spear and pierced her stomach, 

He cut through her organs and slit open her heart 
He bound her and cut off her life. 

He cast down her carcass and stood upon it.’ 


The followers of Tiamat, dismayed at the over- 
throw of their leader, take to flight; but Bel- 
Marduk surrounds them, and captures them all in 
the net. He takes from Kingu the ‘tablets of 
fate’ and hangs them around his own breast— 
thus establishing his prerogative as the decreer of 
destinies for all future times. 

At this point the composite character of the 
narrative is again revealed, for Marduk is repre- 
sented as patie J to Tiamat to stand upon her. 
to smash her skull, and to drive her blood, car- 
ried away by the north wind to secret places, 
out of her body. It is evident that various tradi- 
tions existed as to what Bel-Mardak did with 
Tiamat. 

The close of the fourth tablet directa the current 
of the narrative into a new channel, and introduces 
us to Bel-Marduk as the creator of heaven, and as 
the establisher of law and order in the Universe. 
Out of one half of the carcass of Tiamat, flattened 
out by him ‘like a flat fish,’ he makes a covering 
for the heaven—a kind of door provided with a 
bolt—and with a watchman to stand guard against 
the pouring forth of the waters from above. 
Corresponding to the watchman placed over the 
waters of heaven, Nudimmud or Ea is assigned 
to the centre of ‘ Apsu’—here no longer used as 
‘chaos,’ but as the watery deep, which is con- 
ceived as a structure, the limits of which are fixed 
by Bel-Marduk. Co nding to this ‘ subter- 
Tanean’ mansion, a sim struct which he 
calls E-sharra, is built in heaven, and Anu, Bel, 
and Ea are assigned to their respective districts. 

The narrative thus leads us to the astrological 
system perfected by the Babylonian priests, and 
standing in close relation to their cosmology. 
According to this m, which rests on the 
identification of the gods with the sun, moon, and 
stars, the heavens constitute a structure provided 
for the gods. The regularity of the movements of 
the sun and moon and the course of the planets 
within defined limits, were accounted for by the 
theory which assigned to some god the distinction 
of having established the fixed order of events in 
the upper firmament. It is natural to sup 
that Anshar should have been the one to do so ; but, 
since he relinquishes his authority to Bel-Marduk, 
the latter is accorded the distinction ; and, since 
Marduk is identified with the sun, a further 
change had to be introduced into the narrative 
by omitting all references to the creation of the 
sun. More important, however, than the assump- 
tion in the present form of the narrative, that it is 
the sun-god Marduk who creates the heavens and 
assigns to the gods their positions and functions, 
is the system itself, which is revealed at the close 
of the fourth tablet, and further developed at the 
Los Sealy of the fifth tablet. The triad, Anu, 
Bel, and Ea, in this astrologica] system are not the 
old local deities who bear that name from the 
centres in which they were worshipped, nor do 
they sum up the control of the Universe, but they 
are simply certain sections of the ecliptic chosen as 
guides for determining the position and courses of 
the stars and planets respectively, Anu being the 
middle strip of the ecliptic, Bel the northern sec- 
tion, and Ea a star in the southern section.” With 
these as guiding points, the positions are assigned 
for the great gods; and the identification of the 
latter with the stars being specifically set forth, 
the seven lwmashi stars or constellations of the 
zodiac are specially referred to, by means of which 


," See Mahler, ‘Die Wege des Anu, Bel, und Ea’ (Orientalte- 
tieche Literatursettung, vol. vi. No. 4 (pp. 165-160)). 
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the divisions of the year are determined. At 
each end of the yreat structure E-sharra gates are 
placed, through which the sun passes in and out 
on his daily march across the expanse ; and to the 
moon-god the control of the night is sa pea 
means of which the days are to be calcula 
Further details as to the manner in which this 
calculation is to be made are given, so that inci- 
dentally the basis of tlhe Babylonian calendar is 
furnished as another feature of the cosmology. 
Indeed, the entire theology enters into the narra- 
tive of the creation—(a) the systematized pan- 
theon ; (5) the astrological system upon which was 
built up the science uf determining the intentions 
of the gods by observing their movements as 
represented in the planets and stars with which 
they were identified ; (c) the lunar calendar. 

nfortunately, that part of the work of creation 
which would be of special interest to us—the 
formation of the earth, with its bh ican 
lacking, though it was, in all probability, con- 
tained in the fifth tablet, which, like the second, 
is very defective. Whether this part of creation 
was also attributed to Bel-Marduk alone, or to the 
gods in common, must for the present remain an 
open question. We have a fragmentary tablet” in 
which, incidental to a story assigning a prominent 
réle to a god Nin-igi-azag, a reference is introduced 
to the creation of ‘ living creatures,’ ‘cattle of the 
field,’ ‘ beasts of the field, creatures of the cys 
which are described as having been produced by 
the gods in their assembly; but this may represent 
another version, whereas in the Creation nairative 
under discussion Marduk probably appeared as 
the creator of the earth,t just as in the sixth 
tablet the creation of man is assigned to him. 
The reason given for the creation of man is that 
the gods desired worshippers; and this view is 
ascribed in the narrative to none other than Marduk 
himself, who, in an address to Ea, says— 


‘ My blood will I take, and bone}... 
I will set up man, that man... 
I will create man to inhabit (the earth], 
bas eaten hg the service of the gods, and that shrines (may 
uilt}.’ 


From the ‘blood’ of Marduk himself man is 
thus formed—a remarkable doctrine, which illus- 
trates the high position accorded to man in the 
theological system of Babylonia. The introduc- 
tion of Ea as a kind of associate to Marduk is, 
again, a trace of the composite character of the 
narrative, and points to a version in which the 
creation of man was assigned to Ea, who, in the 
Babylonian pantheon, is the god of mankind par 
excellence. From certain allusions in Marduk’s 
address to Ea, and from Ea’s reply, it would 
appear that the creation of man was opposed by 
the gods, who perhaps feared his power; and it 
is likely, shoagh by no means certain, that, after 
creating man, Marduk gave him instructions,§ 
detailing religious and moral obligations. _ 

The seventh tablet is taken up entirely with the 
lorification of Marduk by the gods and by man- 
ind. First, the gods are represented as hailing 

him in their assembly as the avenger of their 
wrongs, and they bestow upon him fifty glorious 
names, enumerated in detail, emphasizing his 
power, his functions as the giver of life, the 
creator of vegetation, as the source of plenty ; 
his righteousness, his mercy, his wisdom, his 


* Cuneiform Texts, xill. pl. 84; see King, Creation Tab:ets, 1. 

. 122-125. 

See the reference, Tablet vil. 115, ‘he (i.e. Marduk) created 
heaven and fashioned the earth.’ , 
¢ King, é.c. i. p. 87 suspects the restoration, ‘1 will fashion. 

§ King has shown (2c. Lp, 2088. )that the fragment which was 
supposed to contain the address does not belong to the series; 
but the possibility that Marduk gave some instructions to mas 
must nevertheless be admitted. 
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wer in removing evil, and more of the like. 
Mankind is called upon to join in paying homage 
to Marduk as the one who ordained the courses 
for the stars of heaven, shepherding the gods like 
@ flock of sheep, as the conqueror of Tiamat, and 
as the creator of heaven and earth. Father Bel is 
represented as transferring to Marduk his own 
title. ‘lord of the worlds,’ and Ea declares that 
Marduk’s name shall henceforth be Ea, as his own 
name. The epilogue to the narrative is an im- 
pressive ap to the wise and the intelligent to 
ponder on Marduk’s deeds, the memory of which 
the father should hand down to his son. All 
thould rejoice in Marduk, from whom fertility and 
prosperity emanate, whose word is unchangeable, 
whose anyer is irresistible, but who is merciful 
and compassionate to the repentant sinner. 

There is little that need be added by way of 
comment to this analysis of this main narrative of 
(‘reation which has come down to us, and which 
may be taken as representing the matured cosmo- 
logical theories of the Babylonians—the com- 
bination of primitive popular traditions with the 
scholastic astrological system, and the whole in- 
terpreted in accord with the theological doctrines 
dleveloped in the schools of Babylonia. This main 
narrative, moreover, preserves traces of varying 
versions of Creation which were once current, but 
which differed chiefly in ascribing the work of 
creation to different deities, representing the gods 
worshipped in the various centres of religion in the 
Euphrates Valley. The principle underlying these 
versions, of which, outside of the traces in the 
main narrative, a number of fragments have been 
found,®* is everywhere, so far as can be ascertained, 
the same—the overthrow of powers representin 
chaos and disorder by those standing for law an 
order. In place of a genuine theory of beginnings, 
the Babylonian and Assyrian cosmology thus fur- 
nishes a theory of emanation and of the evolution 
from chaos to order. Chaos is a primeval element, 
from which the gods emanate; the gods in turn 
produce gods, and, after the conquest of chaos, 
the laws of the Universe which the are forced 
to obey are im by the conquering god. The 
formation of ‘deep’ and the ‘ heavens’ are the two 
chief factors in this work, to which, as a third 
factor, is added the earth proper, on which man 
is placed in order that he may pay the proper 
homage to the gods, and, above all, to Marduk. 


8. Life after death.—Besides the Incantation 
texts, the Oracles, Omens, and Portents, the 
Hymns and Prayers, and the various versions of 
the Creation an anions the Universe, we 
have quite a number of myths and legends in the 
literature of the Babylonians that bear more or 
less directly on the religion. 

Among these, mention may be made (a) of a story 
of the ravages committed by a deity, Ira,t who 1s 
identified in the later literature with Nergal, the 
raging power of the summer solstice ; (5) a series of 
myths, in which the solar deity, Ninib, plays the 
chief réle;t (c) stories of the storm-bird, Zu,§ de- 


* Thus we have (a) a version of the Tiamat myth, in which 
Marduk’s name does not appear, but only that of Bel (King, f.c. i. 
p. 116ff.); (6) a version in which the ees Aruru is associated 
with Marduk in the creation of man and of animals and of 
vemota Hore and in which the order of creation appears to be 
quite different from that found in the main narrative (King, 2.0. 
130 ff.) Moreover, from references to the conflict with Tiamat, 
ae to seme tal ere of the ag peek 5 acer in aaa 

ions, astro ters, hymns, lege and m we see the 
numerous variations fn details which marked the versions that 
were current. 

t For the reading, see Zimmern, Ketlinschrifien und daa Alte 
Testament, » 687; fora recent translation, see Jensen, Keilin- 
schrifttiche Bihliothek, vi. 1, pp. 57-78. 

t See Hrozn:’, Sumertach-bubylonteche Mythen von dem Gotte 
Ninrag (Ninth), Berlin, 1908 
§ Jensen, ic. 47-57. 
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tailing an attempt of this bird, which symbolizes 
the clouds, to take away from En-lil or Bel, the 
conqueror of Tiamat, the ‘tablets of fate,’ which 
Bel himself had snatched away from Kingu, the 
chief of Tiamat’s army. Zu succeeds, and flies 
away with the ‘tablets of fate’ to the mountains. 
As in the Creation story Anshar calls upon Anu, 
Ea, and Bel in turn to pacify Tiamat, so Anu, the 
od of heaven, calls upon Adad the storm-god, 
shtar, Bara, and Nin-igi-azag (Ea ?), to pursue Zu ; 
but they are kept back through fear, and it is left 
for Marduk * to recapture the tablets, though it is 
likely that, in the present form of the narrative, 
Marduk takes the place of some other deity — 
possibly Shamash—to whom, as the conqueror 
of the storms, the feat appears to have been 
originally ascribed. (d) We have a story of a 
king of Cuthah,t narrating how the g had 
delivered him and his land from monsters which 
reniind us of those in the army of Tiamat. 

Interesting as it would be to give an analysis of 
these and other tales,t we must pass them by, and 
take up three myths,§ which all touch upon one of 
the most important phases in every religion—the 
views held of life after death. These three myths 
are, (i.) the story of Adapa, (ii.) the story of 
Nergal and Eresh-kigal, and (iii.) the story of the 
Descent of Ishtar to the world of the dead. 

(i.) The purpose of the story of Adapa appears 
to be to offer an explanation of how man, although 
the offspring of the gods,—Bel-Marduk, it will 
vacalled, forms him of his own blood,—does not 
share the distinguishing trait of the Sa or 
mortality. The story belongs to the ‘ Ea’ cycle 
of myths, and points to Eridu as ita source. Ea 
eprears here asthe god of humanity, the protector, 
and, one is inclined to add, the creator of man. 
The principal personage, a semi- Divine being, 
Adapa, is a son of Ea, distinguished, like the 
latter, by wisdom, and serving as a kind of priest 
at the Eridu sanctuary, which he provides with 
‘bread and water.’ One day, while fishing in the 
waters of Eridu, t.e. the Persian Gulf, his ship is 
seized by the south wind and sunk in the waters. 
In his rage Adapa breaks the wings of the south 
wind, so that for seven days it is unable to blow 
across the land. News of this occurrence reaches 
the gods, whose dwelling is placed in heaven, and 
Anu, the chief god, orders Adapa to be brought 
before him. Ea intervenes, and gives his favourite, 
Adapa, instructions how to conduct himself before 
Anu. In order to arouse the sympathy of the two 
watchmen at the gate of heaven, Tammuz and 
Gish-zida, he is to put on a mourning garb, and, in 
reply to the question as to the meaning of this 
garb, he is to state that the mourning is for two 
gods of the earth who have disappeared. Tammuz 
and Gish-zida, who will know that they are meant, 
will then intercede in Adapa’s behalf before Anu. 
But Ea, furthermore, warns Adapa not to touch 

* In addition to the evidence for this view presented in the 
present writer's Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 537 ff., 
see the passage in Craig’s Assyrian and Babylonian agious 
aot 29, obv. 15, where Marduk is refsrred to as the smiter 
7 t The latest translation by King, Seven Tablets of Creation, i. 
yA fa analysis and discussion of these and other myths and 
legends will be found in the 24th chapter of the present writer's 
Relijion Babyloniens und Assyriens (Giessen, 1904). The story 
of Etana (Jensen, é.c. 100-115), of Ea and Atarkhasis tenga! 
le, 274-291), and portions of the sugeuieee epic (Jensen 
l.c. 116-278; Jeremias, /zdubar-Nimrod, Leipzig, 1891; and 
Zimmern, l.¢. 566-582), also have a bearing on the religious 
beliefs and conceptions, though of a more indirect character 
than the other three referred to in the text. 

§ For the transliteration and German translation with com- 
mentary, see Jensen, Acilinschriftl. Bibliothek, vi. 1, pp. 92-101, 
74-79, and 80-91 respectively; also Zimmern, KewWtnschriften 
und das Alte Testament, pp. 520-527, 583-584, and 561-564 ; and 
for the text. E. J. Harper, ‘ Babylonische gp Sone von Etana, 
Zu, Adapa, and Dibbarra’ in Bettruge zur ie, li. 390- 
521, and the references further on. 
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the food that Anu will 
drink the water that will be offered— 

‘When thou ste before Anu, they will offer thee food of 
death ; do not eat! They will offer thee waters of death ; do not 
drink! They will offer thee a garment; put it on! They will 
offer thee oil; anoint thyself! Noort out strictly the orders 
that I have given thee, cling to what I have commanded thee !’ 


It is evident from this speech, that Ea, who had 
given his favourite wisdom, but had not bestowed 
on him eternal life, presumably because it was not 
in his power, anticipates that Anu will punish 
Adapa with death ; but the unexpected happened. 
At first Anu shows himself merciless, but the 
intercession of Tammuz and Gish-zida prompts him 
to reconsider his decision, and, nctead of offering 
Adapa the food and water of death, he places 
before him the food and water of life— 

‘Fetch for him food of life, that he may eat thereof. They 
brought him food of life, but he did not eat. They brought 


him water of life, but he did not drink. They brought him a 
ashe? he mild it on. They brought him oil; he anointed 


lace before him, nor to 


Adapa, it will be observed, strictly carries out 
Ea’s orders, and thus forfeits the boon of im- 
mortality, which was placed within his reach. 
The story presents parallels and contrasts with 
the Biblical story of the Fall. Adam’s loss of im- 
mortality is due to disobedience ; but in his case an 
intentional deception is practised on him by an 
evil spirit in the guise of a serpent, as apeinet the 
unintentional deception of Adapa b It is 
evident that the story of Adapa is on the 
common nature myth of the change of seasons, 
portrayed as a conflict between the storms of the 
rainy season and the vegetation symbolized b 
Adapa, who stands in some direct connexion wit 
the solar deity, Marduk, the son of Ea. The story 
reflects the religious doctrine, develo in Baby- 
lonia, that man, though of Divine origin, does not 
share in the Divine trait of immortality, but the 
reference to the food and water of life may be 
taken as an indication that a contrary doctrine 
must also have had its advocates ; and this view 
is confirmed by allusions to a ‘Tife’ plant and 
to ‘life’ waters in historical inscriptions and in 
literary productions. Marduk is addressed as the 
one who ws this ‘life’ plant;* and if a king 
like Esarhaddon expresses the hope that his rule 
may be as beneficial as the ‘life’ plant,t it is 
evident that the conception of the existence of 
such a plant must have been acurrent one. So, 
again, whatever the purpose that Gilgamesh, the 
hero of the great Babylonian epic, has in mind in 
seeking for a plant bearing the remarkable name 
‘restorer of youth to old age,’ ¢ the incident would 
be unintelligible if it did not rest on the view that 
‘life’ was a gift that could be given to man by the 
will of the gods, and that the life meant was not 
merely a limited existence but life without end. 
The same conclusion may be drawn from the 
occurrence of the phrase ‘ water of life’ in the re- 
ligious literature. In the story of Ishtar’s descent 
to the lower world she is sprinkled with the ‘ waters 
of life’ before she ascends to earth again,§ and on 
the idea that water is a bol of life is based an 
entire series of rites practised in the Babylonian 
sa) da 

The doctrine, thus combined in the story of 
Adapa with an old nature myth, furnishes the 
proof of the deep interest which the problem of 


co and Babylonian Religious Teats, i. 59 
t Meissner-Rost in Beitrdge zur ay iii, 256 (col. viii. Behera 
t Tablet xi. L 208 See Jensen, Ketlt . Bible : 
vi. 1, p. 252. 
§ See below, p. 5768. 
{ See Zimmern’s ‘Lebensbrot u. Lebenswasser im 
Babylonischen und in der Bibel’ in Archiv f. Religionswissen- 
scha st, ti. 165-177. 
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death awakened in the Babylonian schools. Along 
with the development of a systematized pantheon 
we find the attempt made to give some definite 
shape to the views regarding man’s fate after 
death has touched his body. The mystery of 
death was deepened in the mind of primitive man 
by the difficulty of conceiving that life could 
come to an end; and the daily phenomenon of the 
awakening from sleep—which must have appeared 
to him as Lilet ruben Enter banana in him 
the conviction that life does not come to an end, 
or perhaps it would be more correct to say, made 
it more difficult for him to persuade himself that 
death was equivalent to an annihilation of life. 
The problem that thus presented itself was how to 
reconcile the evident extinction of earthly activity 
in the case of death with the conviction or the 
instinct that life as such cannot come to an end. 
There thus arose, as a result of primitive and 
pular speculation on the mysterious theme, the 
idea that, corresponding to the surface of the 
earth as the scene of man’s activity while life was 
in his body, there was an abode in which those 
whose earthly careers were over continued to enjoy 
the privilege of the spark of life. The prevailin 
custom of earth-burial, at least within the peri 
for which historical documents are at our dis- 
posal, suggested, as a further natural conclusion, 
that the abode in question was situated below the 
slay of me earth. At aaa point, evita 
ular speculation appears to have stopped, an 
the theologians of the Euphrates Valley stepped 
in to develop the conception further, and to brin 
it into accord with the theological system devi 
by them. The sharp division between life and 
death led them to select out of the company of 
poe and goddesses a number that seemed fitted to 

e placed in control of the dead. A nether world 
pantheon thus, gradually, arose by the side of the 
group of great gods whose concern was with the 
iving. 

(is A nature myth found among the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets,* based upon the phenomenon 
of the change of seasons, has been made the 
medium for giving expression to some of the doc- 
trines of the priests regarding this pantheon for 
the dead. It ap from the story, that origin- 
ally a goddess known as Eresh-kigal, signifying 
the ‘lady of the nether world,’ was pl at the 
head of this pantheon. Pictured as the sister of 
the gods, she is supposed to have her abode in the 
interior of the earth, and is the counterpart of the 
great goddess Ishtar, who, it will be recalled, is 
the great mother-goddess, the symbol of vegeta- 
tion and fertility on the earth. The gods are 
represented as gathered together at a banquet, 
and they send a message to their sister Eresh- 
kigal, asking her, inasmuch as she cannot come up 
to the gods, whose seat, according to the astro- 
theology of the priests, is in heaven, at least to 
send a messenger to fetch some of the food for 
her. Eresh-kigal sends Namtar, the god of pesti- 
lence, who is welcomed by all the gods except 
Nergal. This god fails to pay Propet respect to 
Eresh-kigal’s messenger, and accor ingly; on the 
demand of the ‘lady of the lower world,’ Nergal 
is handed over to her to receive the punishment of 
death. At this juncture Ea steps in, and reassures 
Nergal by giving him a bodyguard of fourteen 
demons, who will aid him in his encounter with 
Eresh-kigal. To judge from the names of theze 
demons—Burning, Fever, Abyss, etc.—they seem 
to symbolize misfortunes, ills, and accidents, that 
bring death in their wake. Accompanied by these 


* Published by Bezold, Tell el-Amarna Tablets in the British 
Museum (London, 1892), p. 141 (No. 82), and Winckler-Abel, 
Thontafelfund von El-Armarna (Berlin, 1889), pp. 164, 165. See 
Jensen, Keilinschristl. Bibl. vi. 1, pp. 74-79. 
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demons, Nergal comes to the gates of the nether 
world. His presence is announced to his ‘sister’ 
Eresh-kigal. Placing his fourteen attendants at 
the various gates, he advances to Eresh-kiyal, who 
is seated on her throne, seizes her, and pulls her to 
the ground. She appeals for mercy— 


* Do not kill me, my brother. Let me speak to thee.’ 


Nergal, on hearing her, releases her. She weeps 
and cries— 

‘Thou shal usband, ; 
Kingshi Seer te wile Sarin Twill bestow elect 
The tablet of wisdom I will place in thy hand. 
Thou shalt be lord; I will be lady.’ 

When Ner heard these words, he took hold 
of her, kissed her, and wiped away her tears. The 
tablet, badly preserved at various points, breaks 
off with the begining of Nergal’s conciliatory 
reply: Whatever else the story may be intended 
to illustrate, it aims to account for the fact 
that at the head of the pantheon of the lower 
world stand two deities, Nergal and Eresh-kigal. 
The character of Nergal as the fierce and destruc- 
tive power of the summer and the midday sun * 
made him the appropriate personage for this 
position, and, in accordance with the general 
pring! le pervading the theological system of 

abylonia, it was proper that a male deity and 
not a goddess should be the supreme ruler. On 
the other hand, the story points to the existence 
of an earlier view—perhaps of popular origin— 
according to which a goddess occupies this posi- 
tion. e suggestion has already been thrown 
out, that Eresh-kigal, ‘the lady of the nether 
world,’ is the counterpart of Ishtar, ‘the lady of 
the earth’ as she is frequently termed. An 
element in the myth embodied in the story is 
therefore the view found among many nations, 
that the earth-goddess, during the period when 
vegetation ceases, has descended into the bowels 
of the earth—either voluntarily or carried off by 
force. At the time, however, that the myth re- 
ceived a definite literary form, the differentiation 
between the two Ishtars or the two arpects of the 

t goddess had taken place, and Eresh-kigal 
1as become an independent figure, whose place is 
permanently tixed in the region below the surface 
of the earth. 

(iii.) A more definite view of this region is fur- 
nished in another tale—likewise based on a myth 

mbolical of the change from the summer to 
the winter season, which incidentally strengthens 
the view here Proposed that there were originally 
two forms of Ishtar, corresponding to the different 
aspects presented by the earth during the period 
of vegetation and during the equally long period 
of the year when nature seems to have ig Saute 
At the same time, the story, like that of Nergal 
and Eresh-kigal, already assumes the existence of 
an independent goddess ruling in the nether world, 
while antedating the association of a male deity 
at herside. Although the closing lines of the story, 
which probably indicated some occasion for which 
the composition was written, are very obscure, one 
of the purposes of the tale appears to have been to 
suggest the possibility of an escape from the region 
of the dead under certain conditions not easy of 


fulfilment. The more direct value of the story for 
us, however, lies in the picture it draws of the 


conditions prevailing in the place where the dead 
Were supposed to be gathered together—a picture 
embodying in part popular conceptions, and in 
rt the further elaboration of these conceptions 
y the theologians of Babylonia. The story opens 
as follows : t— . 
* See above, p. 5438 


t The latest edition of the text is to be found in Cuneiform 
Texts from Tablets im the British Museum, etc., xv. pl. 45-47, 
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*To the land without return, the earth... 
Ishtar, the daughter of Sin directed her mind.* 
The daughter of Sin directed her mind, * 
To the dark house, the dwelling of Irkalla, 
To the house whence thoge who enter do not return 
To the road from which there is no path leading bac 
To the house in which those who enter are deprived of 


light, 
wie dust is their nourishment, clay their food. 


They do not see light, they dwell in darkness, 
Olothed like a bird, with wien ae @ covering ; 
On door and lock dust has settled.’ 


Ishtar arrives at the gate of the land without 
return, and demands admission of the watchman, 
threatening to break the threshold and the doors 
and lock, and to bring up the dead and restore 
them to life unless her request is granted. Ishtar’s 
hostile spirit indicates that she has in mind an 
attack upon Eresh-kigal, very much of the same 
order which prompts Nergal to seek admission to 
the lady of the lower world. Both stories accord- 
ingly illustrate the hostility existing between the 
upper and the lower pantheon; but it may be 
questioned whether in an earlier form of the 
story this hostility was introduced. From sub- 
sequent references it would rather appear that 
Ishtar is forced to descend into the nether world, 
to dwell there for a certain time; but with the 
introduction of Eresh-kigal as an independent 
figure chor ae in control of the lower world 
the old myth underwent a transformation, and 
Ishtar is now represented as planning an invasion 
of the region presided over y Eresh-kigal. The 
latter regards the visit in this light, for, when the 
presence of Ishtar at the gate is announced, she 
1s both enraged and grieved. The departure of 
Ishtar from the upper world inaugurates a season 
of lamentation for the dead, and Eresh-kigal re- 
sents the presence in her realm of Ishtar, who will 
arouse the dead to a realization of their sad fate— 

‘What has prompted her, what has induced her spirit? 

Should I indeed sit with her, 

Eat clay instead of food, drink water instead of wine? 

Should I weep over the husbands who left their wives? 

Over the women who were snatched away from the embrace 
of their consorts? 

Over the young taken before their time should I weep?’ 

A motive had to be found for the hostile attitude 
of the two sisters towards each other. In the 
case of Ishtar, it is anger with Eresh-kigal, who 
now controls those who once belonged to her as 
the mother of mankind. Ishtar loves mankind, 
and in another tale—that of the Deluge—she is 
portrayed as actually weeping over the destruc- 
tion of her offspring. Popular fancy, reinforced 
by theological d teeter accordingly pictured 
Ishtar as proceeding to the lower world once a 
year, in order to sit with the dead, share their 

ood, and weep over their inexorable fate. Hence 

her violent hatred of Eresh-kigal. The watchman 
is ordered to admit the goddess, and to treat her 
according to the existing laws. That the story 
has been transformed by the introduction of new 
motives rendered necessary by the differentiation 
of Ishtar from Eresh-kigal, is shown by the wel 
come which the watchman gives Ishtar, and which 
is in glaring contradiction to the threats which 
Ishtar has uttered— 

‘Enter, » Outhah t thee ; 

The Tae cor the land Orithout return rejoices at thy 
presence.’ 

As she passes through the seven gates of the 
nether world the various articles of her apparel 
are taken away. At the first gate her crown is 


corresponding to Rawlinson, iv.? pl. 31; recent translations by 
Jensen, KetlinschriftiL Bibl. vi. 1, pp. 80-01; and Jeremias in 
Roecher’s Lexikon griech- und romtechen erie ey rv article 
‘Nergal.’ See also Zimmern, Ketlinschriften u. d. Alte Testa- 
ment, pp. 561-568. 

* Literally, ‘ placed her ear.’ 

+ The name of an moportene centre in southern Babylonia 
which was the seat of Nergal worship, and hence becomes e 
poetical designation for the nether world. 
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removed, at the second her earrings, at the third 
her necklace, at the fourth her breastplate, at the 
fifth her studded girdle, at the sixth the ornaments 
on her hands and feet, and at the seventh, finally, 
her loincloth, so that, when she enters the presence 
of Eresh-kigal, she is quite naked. 

The symbolical significance of this gradual stri 
ping of the goddess is quite evident ; it marks the 
gradual decay of vegetation at the approach of the 
rainy and winter season, and incidentally may 
have furnished the priesta with a doctrinal ex- 
planation why the images of Ishtar, which the 

ple placed in the temples as votive offerings, 
ae portrayed her as naked.* 

he naked Ishtar, thus forced to obey laws not 
of her making, is clearly a different figure from 
the one portrayed at the opening of the story 
intent upon forcing an entrance to Eresh-kigal 
with some evil intent. To adapt the old myth to 
the later conception, Ishtar is described as rushing 
towards Eresh-kigal, but, without a struggle, is 
overpowered by Namtar, who, at the command of 
the lady of the nether world, smites Ishtar with 
sixty diseases affecting all her organs and limbs. 
The symbolism of the original myth is once more 
pee in the description of what followed upon 
the imprisonment—for such it is—of Ishtar in ‘ the 
palace of the land without return.’ 


—— lady Ishtar had descended to the land without 
re ’ 
The bull no longer mounted the cow, the ass did not mount 
the she-ass, 
The man di: not go to the maid to lie with her.’ 


These lines evidently describe in naive language 
the cessation of fertility on earth with the depar- 
ture of the great mother-goddess. The gods, also. 
bewail the departure of Ishtar from their midst, 
and plan for her release from the nether world. 
Sin and Ea are appealed to, and Ea creates a 
mysterious being, Asushu-namir, whose name, 
signifying ‘his going forth is brilliant,’ points to 
a solar sa ad 2 the god of the spring sun— 
who brings vegetation and fertility to nature. 
Asushu-namir forces his entrance into the nether 
world despite the opposition of Eresh-kigal, who is 
enraged also at this new intruder. He besprinkles 
Ishtar with the water of life and takes her with 
him. At each gate the articles taken away from 
her at her entrance are restored to her, until she 
emerges in all her glory. The story closes with 
references, which are not altogether clear, to a 
festival in honour of Tammuz, a solar deity, 
symbolizing the spring, who is designated as the 
youthful lover of Ishtar. 

We see, then, that we are to distinguish in 
the story the following elements—(1) the old 
nature myth symbolical of the change of seasons, 
representing Ishtar as forced at a certain season 
of the year to leave the earth, followed by her 
release in the spring; (2) the combination of this 
myth with the later view, representing Eresh- 
kigal as an independent goddess, permanently 
established as ruler in the nether world; leading 
to (3) the hostility between the two goddesses. It 
will be observed that references to two festivals 
celebrated in Babylonia have been introduced into 
the story—a lamentation at the time of Ishtar’s 
descent, and a rejoicing on her return. Further, 
the story has been made the medium for illustrat- 
ing the current views regarding the abode of the 
dead, and the hope at least is suggested that, 
through the gods, a release from the control of 
Eresh-kigal is possible. Beyond this, however, 
the theologians did not venture to go, and such 
epithets as ‘restorer of the dead,’ occasionally 
given to certain gods, have reference to the power 


* See, ¢.g., the illustrations in Peters’ Ni 
Scheil, Une Saison de Fouilles & Sippar ( 


\ 


er, ii. p. 379, pL ii. ; 
iro, 1902), p. 81. 
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of the gods to save the desperately ill — those 
apparently already in the power of the gods of the 
nether world—from the dark abode; but they do 
not imply a rea] resurrection of the dead. 

On the whole, the description given of ‘ the land 
without return,’ at the opening of the story we 
have just considered, representa the prevailing 
doctrines in both Babylonia and Assyria. The 
name given to the abode of the dead is commonly 
Araléd, and tle references to it in the religious 
literature show that it was pictured as a large 
dark cavern in the interior of the earth, with the 
entrance from the west, within which was situated 
the palace of Eresh-kigal. The approach to the 
apes cavern is by means of a stream which must 

crossed by the dead. Once in the great cavern, 
the dead are under the control of Nergal and 
Eresh-kigal, and around this pair we find a grou 
of deities and demons who act as messengers an 
attendants, and constitute the pantheon of the 
nether world, which is almost as extensive in its 
scope as that which controls the world of the living. 
How far, according to the popular view, the dead 
were endowed with consciousness of their sad 
state, it is difficult to say. If the references to 
dust and earth as the food of the dead are more 
than poetical metaphors, they must have been 
conceived as being at least conscious of their 
misery ; while references both in the historical and 
religious literature to libations and food-offerinys 
for the dead and to the curse resulting from leav- 
ing the dead unburied, or from aa ter them, 
after burial, to the sunlight, show that the dead 
were supposed to require the care and forethought 
of the survivors.* this respect, a passage at 
the close of the Gilgamesh epic—perhaps the most 
notable literary achievement of Babylonia—is of 
significance. Eabani, housed in Aralf, appears to 
Gilgamesh at his solicitation, and reveals to him 
some of the secrets of the life in the dark abode t— 


* He rests on a couch, 
Drinking pure water, 
W.:o died in battle, as you and I have seen.{ 
His father and mother support his head, 
His wife with him... . 
But he whose body is thrown in the field, 
As you and I have seen, 
The leavings of the pot, remains of food, 
What is thrown into the street, he eats.’ 


According to this passage, a distinction was made 
between the fate of those who died an honourable 
death, and by implication were properly taken care 
of, and those who were not accorded a fitting burial. 
Still, even the fate of those who were suitably 
provided for, to whom food and libation-offerin 

were regularly male, was sad enough; and Gib 
gamesh, in a Vaiuent over his dead friend Eabani, 
portrays with striking vividness the gloomy exist- 
ence of those who are gathered together in Arald.§ 
They lie there, inactive, deprived of the pleasures 
that this world offers, shorn of their strength and 
powers—prisoners without hope of release. : 
ness is thus the prevailing note when the thoughts 
of the living turn to the fate in store for mankind 
after life has fled from the body. Only occa- 
sionally do we find the expression of a faint belief 
that all is not dark and gloomy for the dead, that 
at least some favoured individuals enjoy a better 
fortune. At one time the view appeared to have 
been held that the kings after their death were 
accorded a place among the gods.i| Statues of the 


Die * 
dem 


* See the collection of passages in A. J 
lonisch-Assyrischen Vorstellungen vom Leben 
(Leipzig. 1887), p 

t 


p. 46-68. a 
ablet xii. col. vi. (ed. Haupt, Betfreige z. Assyr. i. p. 65) 
See Jensen, Keilins. Bibl. vi. 1, pp. 264, 265. 
$ t.e. as every one knows. 
§ Tablet xii. col. i. (ed. Haupt, Beit. z. Agsyr. i. p. 54 
| See the collection of references in Radau, Zarly 
History, pp. 307-317. 
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ralers were placed in the temples and accorded 
Divine honours, and even temples were erected 
bearing their names. But though this view may 
have had a strong hold upon the masses at one 
time, in connexion with the belief that the rulers, 
as standing close to the gods, were in some way 
descended from them, it soon lost its hold, and we 
learn little about it after the days of Hammurabi. 
In the Gilgamesh epic, likewise, which want of 
space forbids us to treat at length,” there is a most 
important hint of an escape from the ordinary fate 
of mortals through the intercession of the gods, 
Gilgamesh, in the course of his wanderings, comes 
to Ut-napishtim t to seek release from the disease 
with which he has been smitten. Although a 
mortal, Ut-napishtim is Bi with the gods, 
after Bel, the instigator of a flood which has de- 
stroyed mankind, has become reconciled, through 
the intervention of Ea—the god of humanity—to 
the preservation of Ut-napishtim and his family 
from the general destruction. There are also 
some further references,+ though all more or less 
obscure, which admit of an interpretation pointing 
to the possibility of a renewal of real life after 
death. But these, while foreshadowing the rise 
of a doctrine of resurrection as taken up by later 
Judaism and by Christianity, do not counter. 
balance the gloomy view of Aralf, whicn seems 
to have remained for all times the prevailing one. 
Had this not been the case, we sliou'd not have 
found, as late as the days of Nebuchadreggar 11 , 
pictorial representations of the life after death, 
which could have aroused only feelings of terror 
and fear on the part of those who beheld them.§ 


vii. TEMPLES AND CULT.—The existence of 
numerous temples, particularly in Babylonia, but 
also, though to a lesser degree, in Assyria, may 
be taken as an index of the firm hold which the 
religion we have been describing had upon the 
people. The political centres during the various 
periods of Babylono- Assyrian Nery are also the 
religious centres, and the iulers of Babylonia and 
Assyria vie with one another in manifesting their 
devotion to the gods, by rebuilding, restoring, 
enlarging, and beautifying the sacred edifices. 
These temples, unaffected ‘by the political vicissi- 
tudes of the cities in which they stood, gained in 
sanctity as the years and centuries rolled on. 
Whether we turn to some of the oldest rulers 
known to as, like Naram-Sin and Gudea, or to the 
members of the New Babylonian dynasty, one of 
their chief concerns was the care of the temples. 
Gudea tells us in great detail of a dream which 
was sent to him, and which is interpreted as 
the order of Ninib to build his temple E-ninnu 
at Shirpurla.|| At the close of Babylonian his- 
tory we find Nebuchadrezzar I. oe add- 
ing to his titles ‘the beautifier of E-sagila and 
E-zida,’ the sacred edifices of Babylon and Bor- 
sippa respectively. Considerably over one hundred 
temples and sanctuaries are mentioned in the 
native and historical inscriptions known to us; 
and if we add to these the several hundred inci- 


* A full discussion of the various divisions of the epic, with 
an interpretation of its religious features, will be found in the 
pe cpapter on the present writer's iieligion Babyloniens und 

1 1 


t The reading now adopted for the name of the hero of the 
Fiood. See Z ern, Keilinschryten u. d. Alte Testament, 
p. 545, n. 2. 


t See Jensen, Ketlénschriftliche Bibl. vi. 1, P. 480; Zimmern, 
Keilinschriften wnd das Alte Testament, i. pp. 688-689; 
Delitzsch, Babel und Bibel (Erster Mads, p. 38 ff. 

§ See the illustration in Mittheilungen d. Deutschen Orient. 

ch. No.9; Weissbach, Babylonische Miscellen. p. 42; and 

a similar tablet in Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in 
Chaldea and Assyria, vol. |. 1. 

i Cylinder A, ool. i.-vii. See Tharced Dene in, ‘Le Songe de 

’ (Comptes rendus de V Académie des Inscriptions, 1901, 

pp. 112-128). 
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dentally mentioned in the religious literature, in 
the commercial tablets, and those occurring as 
elements in proper names, and in lists or sylla- 
baries, it becomes evident that the Euphrates 
Valley was fairly studded with edifices of one kind 
or another dedicated to the gods and goddesses of 
the pantheon. 

The names of these temples are both interesting 
and instructive, as reflecting the ideals and ho 
by which their builders were swayed. Marduk’s 
main edifice at Babylon is called E-sagila, ‘the 
lofty house’; the temple of Nebo at Borsippa is 
E-zida, ‘the true or legitimate house’; the temple 
of the sun-god at Sippar and Larsa is appropustely 
called E-barra, ‘the brilliant house’; and in the 
same spirit the eure of the moon-god at Ur was 


designated as Eqs shir-gal, ‘house of the great 
luminary’; while his sanctuary at Harran was 
called E-khul-khul, ‘the house of Bel’s 


oys.’ 
sanctuary at Nippur waa known as E kur, ‘the 
mountain house’; Ishtar temple at Erech as 
E-anna, ‘house of heaven’ or ‘lofty house,’ her 
sanctuary in Nineveh as E-mash-mash, signifying 
probably ‘house of oracles’; a sanctuary of Nin- 
charsag is known as E-gal-makh, ‘the great 
palace. Other names are E£-kharsag-kurkura, 
‘the house of the mountain of all lands’ ; £-4Aarsag- 
ella, ‘house of the shining mountain’; £-dim- 
anna, ‘the house of heavenly construction ’ ; 
E-nun-makh, ‘house of the great lord’; E-nin- 
nakh, ‘house of the great lady’; E-tila, ‘ house 
of life,’ and so on, ad infinitum. In the case of 
these names, it is to be observed that some of 
them designate a temple by an attribute or 
descriptive epithet of the god to whom it is dedi- 
cated, like E-barra, ‘house of splendour,’ for 
Shamash, or E-nin-makh, ‘house of the t 
lady,’ for Ishtar ; others are expressive of a hope 
or ideal, as ‘house of life,’ or ‘legitimate house.’ 
Many of the names embody the idea of great 
height, as of a mountain. To this category belong 
not only those which contain the word ‘ moun- 
tain’ as one of their parts, but such as convey 
the idea of reaching up to heaven. Such names 
are more than mere metaphors. They furnish, 
indeed, the keynote to the explanation of what is 
the most characteristic feature of sacred edifices 
in Babylonia. Besides the temple proper, in which 
the worshippers assembled, and in which there was 
an inner chamber for the reception of the sacred 
image of the god, every temple in an important 
centre had attached to it a tower, consisting of 
three to seven storeys, provided either with a 
sloping ascent ea around each storey till the 
top was reached, or having a staircase from one 
storey to another. The winding ascent described 
by Herodotus (i. 181) appears to have been the 
more characteristic form, and suggests a mountain 
road; while the main purpose served by these 
towers, namely, to erect something that would be 
impressive by its height, points likewise in the 
direction of their being, in fact, imitations of 
mountain peaks. To such towers the name zik- 
kurat, signifying a ‘high’ place or edifice, was 
given. If it were certain that the 2ikkurat repre- 
sented the oldest type of the Babylonian sanctuary, 
important conclusions might be drawn as to the 
origin of the race that laid the foundations of 
Babylonian culture. The proof, however, for such 
@ view is not forthcoming, and all therefore that 
can be said is that the idea of erecting a sacred 
edifice in imitation of a mountain must have 
been introduced by some group which, before 
settling in the flat Euphrates Valley (which is 
absolutely devoid of hills, and where not even 
stone is found to serve as building material), 
must have lived in a mountainous country. One 
naturally thinks of Arabia, whence we know 
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there was a steady stream of migration into the 
Euphrates Valley ; and if it be borne in mind that 
among the ancient Arabs mountain tops were 
regarded as sacred, and that down to a very late 
date the favourite sanctuaries of the Semite popu- 
lation of Palestine and Syria were on eminences, 
we may perhaps go a step further, and Lis adi the 
eikkurat as a distinctively Semitic product—an 
attempt on the part of the Semitic settlers in the 
Euphrates Valley to reproduce, by heaping u 
masses of clay (the only building material avail- 
able), the mountain peuks, on the top of which 
they supposed their gods to dwell, and which 
their priests, acting as mediators, ascended when 
they wished to obtain an oracle or to secure aid 
from their gods. 

The akkurais, like the temples proper, have their 
names. These names, while frequently embodying 
the view that the etkkurats were intended to be 
built in imitation of mountains, are also of interest 
because of their testimony to the cosmological 
doctrines taught in the schools of Babylonian 
theolo Thus the zikkurat at Nippur bore the 
name E-dur-an-ki, ‘the link of heaven and earth,’ 
& name originally suggested by the ambition of 
the builders to raise the tower to a great height, 
but with which speculations were connected asso- 
ciating the 2ikkurat with the great mountain of 
the world where the gods dwell, which reaches from 
the confines of Apsu—‘ the deep,’ as the seat of Ea 
—to the domain of Anu, ‘the god of heaven.’ The 
seven storeys, of which some of the most notable 
stkkurats—as, e.g., those in Babylon, Borsippa, and 
Erech—consis were associated with the seven 
zones into which the earth was divided by the 
Babylonians, or with the seven planets. Accord- 
ingly, the zetkkurat of Borsippa was called E-ur- 
imin-an-ki, ‘house of the seven ae (literally 
‘governors’) of heaven and earth,’ while that at 
Erech was E-gipar-ur, ‘house of seven zones,’ 
Similarly, Z-temen-an-ki, ‘ the foundation stone of 
heaven and earth,’ the name of Marduk’s zik- 
kurat at Babylon, conveys a cosmological concep- 
tion of a more specific character, while E-pa, ‘ the 
summit house,’ the name of the 2sikkurat at Shir- 
purla, embodies merely the idea of great height, 
and E-gubba-an-ki, ‘the point of heaven and 
earth,’ the name of a zikkurat in Dilbat, combines 
again the original idea of great height with 
speculations cree ‘the mountain of the world.’ 

If, now, we find temples, pure and simple, bear- 
ing names connected with the idea of mountain 
heights, it is evident that such nomenclature is 
dependent upon the names given to the zikkurats, 
and that, even though temples may be as old 
in the Euphrates Valley as zikkurats, it is the 
zikkurat which acquires predominant significance 
as the characteristic sanctuary. Whether every 
sanctuary contained at the top a shrine where the 
image of the god was placed —as described by 
Herodotus—is a question that cannot be answered 
definitely. If there was an ascent leading to the 
top, it is natural to conclude that the ascent was 
made, and that some symbol of sanctity was to 
be found there. But the evidence is overwhelm- 
ing, that in later times it was to the temples— 
the large structures with courts and halls for 
worshippers—that the pecs repaired, while the 
ztkkurat survived as a religious symbol,—rather 
than as the active expression of the desire for com- 
munion with the gods. The interesting suggestion 
has recently been thrown out,* that around the base 
of the ztkkurats the Babylonians were accustomed 


to bury their dead. But it could only have been 
the ars Se few, as in the case of the ‘ pyramid’ 
burials of t, to whom such a sacred site was 


- assigned as their last resting-place ; and the custom 
® Hilprecht, Eeplorations in Bible Lands, p. 4651. 
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could only have arisen at a time when the orginal] 
purpose of the ztkkurats was obscured by the 
greater and more active prominence assumed by 
the temples. 

As yet the excavations conducted in Babylonia 
and Assyria have not succeeded in furnishing us 
with definite material for determining more than 
the Spark character of the Babylonian temples. 
In the case of large centres such as Nippur, Sippar, 
Babylon, and Nineveh, there develo an entire 
sacred area, or quarter, which took its name from 
the chief edifice. So at Nippur, E-kur is nw 
merely the name for the temple of Bel or En-lil, 
but for a large quarter of the city, in which stood 
sanctuaries and chapels erected to various gods and 
goddesses. At bd and at Babylon all the 
great gods and goddesses were thus represented, 
forming, as it were, the court gathered around the 
chief deity. The sacred area of E-kur at Nippur is 
estimated to have covered eight acres, and that of 
E-sagila at Babylon, at which excavations are now 
being conducted, was probably much greater. Near 
the zikkurat stood the sanctuary of the chief god, 
surrounded by a large court, and, if one may draw 
@ general conclusion from two small Assyrian 
temples excavated by Layard at Nimrod,* the 
main features of the temple proper were a lon 
0 ene into by small rooin, and the ‘ hol “a 

olies,’ known as the papakhu or parakku, in whic 

stood the image of the god or goddess, as the case 
might be. Into this sacred chamber none but the 
priests, or a worshipper accompanied by a priest, 
were permitted to enter.t In front of the image 
stood the altar to the god j but it is likely that in 
the larger room, as well as in the open court aroun 
the sanctuary, altars were also placed for the 
regular and ordinary sacrifices, the penetration 
into the ‘ holy of holies’ being restricted to special 
occasions, and probably also to privileged indi- 
viduals, besides the priests, and absolutely for- 
bidden to the general masses. At Nippur two 
large divisions appear to have existed within the 
sacred area—one devoted perhaps to the chapels 
and sanctuaries of the deities (according to a 
tablet, no fewer than 24+) that were worshipped 
in Nippur ; the other reserved for the zikkurat, the 
temple of Bel proper, and possibly for the dwellings 
of the priests, the temple treasury, and the like. 

Apart from this feature of the temples of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria in the large centres, which made 
them gathering - places for the worship of other 
deities besides the one to whom the entire area 
was sacred, the position of the priests as judges 
and scribes led to the extension of the temple area 
for other than stokes religious purposes. Not 
only were the courts of justice established within 
the sacred place, but commercial agreements were 
drawn up there in the presence of priests acting 
as scribes; and all transactions involving money 
matters, such as marriage-settlemente, registering 
of wills, agreements between landlord and tenant, 
sale of slaves, houses, fields and crops, building 
contracts, hiring of ships, workmen, and the like, 
came before the priests, in whose presence, like- 
wise, all legal disputes and lawsuits were adjudi- 
cated. Within the temple area the ob archives 
of the country were kept, and the public treasury 
was under the control of the representatives of 
religion. More than this, the temple organizations 
acquired large holdings of lands and property, and 
themselves engaged in commercial transactions on 
a large scale. The legal archives, found in such 


* Discoveries among the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylen 
(London, 1857), plan 2. 

t For a picto representation of a mong Seer led into the 

resence of the np Nae by a gia 806 d, Nineveh wad 
Babylon (Leipzig 1 pest seal-cylinders similar scenes 
are frequently depi 

? Hilprecht, Lc 49 
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centres as Sippar, Shirpurla, and Nippur, reveal 
indeed an astonishing activity of the temples in 
this direction. Large bodies of labourers were 
indentured to the temples, and slaves were 
owned or controlled by the priests acting as the 
accredited agents of some temple organization. 
These labourers and slaves were in turn hired out 
hy the temples; bunks were established in con- 
nexion witli the temples, and hundreds of tablets 
have been found recording sums lent on interest, 
accounts of the temple in disposing of crops, in 
renting fields, selling and buying cattle, and deal- 
ing with all the branches of barter and exchange 
in which lay merchants were envaged.* Such a 
state of affairs aided materially, not only in pro- 
moting the importance of the temples, but in 
maintaining the influence of the priests, to whose 
more specifically religious functions we now turn. 

The political growth of both Babylonia and 
Assyria contributed directly towards making the 
religious position of the priests more secure. 
Military enterprises were never undertaken with- 
out consulting the wish of the gods by means of 
omens and oracles. In like manner, the masses, 
imitating the example of their royal masters, 
repaired to the temples before setting out on a 
journey, or before building a house, or in order to 
secure relief from suffering, to avert impendin 
disaster, or to seek for the interpretation of 
strange and unusual occurrences. From bein 
originally the guardians of small shrines an 
sanctuaries, erected as the dwelling-places of the 
gods represented by images pl in the most 
sacred part of the edifice, the priests thus became 
and continued to be, the guides, physicians, and 
counsellors of the king and of his subjecta. 

The general term for ‘priest’ was shang@, the 
meaning of which is not certain,t but with the 
growth of the temples into large establishments 
a differentiation of priestly functions took place, 
and we can distinguish three chief classes ; Rare, 
‘soothsayer or omen priest’; dshipu, ‘ exorcizer’ ; 
and zammaru, ‘singer.’ Each of these classes was 
probably further subdivided so as to provide for 
continuous attendance at the shrines. The special 
duties pertaining to each class are clearly indi- 
cated by their names, the bdrd being the priest 
versed in the interpretation of omens, the dshipn 
the one by whom the demons and witches were 
exorcized, and the zammaru the designation for 
the body of priests who conducted the service 
proper at festivals and in connexion with the sacri- 
ices. But besides these three general classes there 
must have been others to whom the other functions 
carried on by the priests were assigned. Such 
designations for ‘ priest,’ as munambd =‘ wailer,’ 
lallarw = ‘howler,’ indicate that ‘dirge-singers’ 
formed a special subdivision, who chanted the 
lamentations for the dead. 

The instruction of aspirants to the temple service 
was another important function. This led to the 
institution of schools, and the numerous tablets 
for exercise and practice, found in Assurbanipal’s 
library, and in other collections of which fragments 
are now known to us, introduce us to the methods 
perfected in these schools. Beginning with the 
simple eeg irements of reading and writing, the 
exercises led step by step to acquaintance with 
astrological, medical, and judicial lore, as well as 
to initiation into the interpretation of omens 
methods of divination and exorcizing, sacrificial 


*See Peiser’s account of the financial side of the temple 
esta in the Introduction to his Babylonieche Vertr 
des Berliner xvii-xxix 


wseums (Berlin 1890), pp. ; 

t Zimmern’s suggestion (Ketlinschriften u. d. Alte Test. p. 590, 
note 7) of ‘the raging or howling one’ is not plausible. More 
probable is Jensen's view (Zeiteokr. J. Assyr. 174) that it is 
Shee oa Goce uray ve one over Sie: sacrifice, ;) but thls 
theory also involves difficulties of a grammatical character. 
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details, the ritual] to be observed on various occa- 
sions, and knowledge of the doctrines taught by 
the theologians. * 

While as yet we know little of the details of the 
organization of the priesthood at the great temples, 
beyond the fact of its general divisions, and the 
existence of a ‘high- priest’ who exercised a 


/measure of authority over all, it is interesting to 


note that, as among the Hebrews, certain qualifi- 
cations were required on the part of those who 
wished to devote themselves to the priesthood. 
They had to be sound in mind and body, and well 
proportioned. The leper was excluded, as well as 
any one who had a bodily defect: a mutilated 
limb, defective eyesight, or even the lack of a 
full set of teeth, appears to have been sufficient to 
exclude one from the priesthood.t The chief 
classes among the priests forméd a kind of guild 
composed of certain families. To this guild none 
but members of these families were admitted ; 
but such restrictions do not seem to have applied 
to the body of attendants who performed 
the menial duties in the great temples, or who 
were engaged in connexion with their business 
affairs. 

A feature of the Babylonian priesthood which 
calls for some mention is the presence of women 
in the priestly service. Gudea cefers to ‘ wailin 
women’ in one of his inscriptions. We have h 
occasion to refer to oracles furnished by women,t 
and in historical and votive inscriptions of various 
periods women attached to the service of some 
god or other are not infrequently mentioned. 

hile such priestesses are by no means limited 
to temples dedicated to goddesses, Shamash priest- 
esses being particularly prominent, it would appear 
that as devotees to the service of the great goddess 
Ishtar in her temples in the south, as at Erxech, 
Agade, and Babylon, as well as in the north, at 
Nineveh and Arbela, they retained positions of in- 
fluence throughout all periods, though the general 
observation may be made, that this position is 
more prominent in the earlier than in the later 
periods. The names for ‘ priestesses’ were: Ka- 
dishtu, ‘holy one’; kharimtu, which embodies a 
similar idea of being ‘set aside’; shamkhatu, 
Bong maiden’; and Aizritu, the meaniny ot 
which is not known.§ Priestesses appear also to 
have been employed in connexion with certain 
mysterious rites practised in the temples, to sym 
bolls the fertility for which the goddess Ishtar 
stood, though it should be added that no references 
have as yet been found in the religious literature 
to justify Herodotus’ statement (i. 199) that obscene 
rites formed part of the regular Ishtar cult. 

Abundant as is the material now at our disposal 
for a study of the religious rites and ceremonies 
observed in Babylonia and la, it is not 
sufficient to enable us to reconstruct in detail the 
ritual observed in the temples in connexion with 
the offering of sacrifices, the seeking of oracles, 
the interpretation of omens, and the homage to 
the gods on festive occasions. All that we can do 
at present is, by piecing together the references to 
the cult scattered through the historical litera- 
ture, and by combining these references with 
data, furnished by the py eck texte, to present 
a general picture of the different phases of the cult 
carried on at the temples of Babylonia and Assyria. 

As in other religions of antiquity which had 

* See an article by the present writer, ‘The Textbook Litera- 
ture of the Babylonians’ (Biblical World, 1897, pp. 248-268, 
and chap. 8 of Scheil’s Une Saison de Foutiles a Sippar. 

t See Zimmern’s Introduction to part fi. of his Bettrdge zur 
Kenntnis der Babylonischen Religion, p. 87. 

¢ See above, p. 5578. 

§ Kadishtu is of frequent occurrence ; kizritu ooours as earty 
as the days of Hammurabi (King, Letters and Inscriptions of 
Hammu vol. i. No. 34); while the three last named in the 
list are found in the Gilgamesh epic (Tablet vi. I 184, 185) 
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reached an advanced stage of organization, sacri- 
fices, both of animals and of vegetable products, 
played the most prominent part in the official 
cult. Gudea, in one of his inscriptions,” furnishes 
us with a long list of offerings made by him. 
These include oxen, sheep, goats, lambs, fish, 
birds (¢.g. eagles, doves, etc.), and such products 
as dates, milk, and greens. From other sources 
we may add pce wine, butter, honey, garlic, 
corn, herbs, oil, spices, and incense. The list itself 
shows that the conception of sacrifice had advanced 
from mere homage to the gods to providing an 
income for the needs of the temple service. ile 
there are some traces in the Babylonian religion 
pointing to the existence, at one time, of the con- 
ception of sacrifice as a meal to be shared by the 
worshipper with his deity,t this stage had lon 
been passed before the days of Gudea (c. 3000 
B.C.). The organization of the priesthood, with 
the various functions of the priests above set 
forth, necessitated a system that might secure to 
the temples a regular income; and the frequent 
references to tithes in the tablets forming part of 
the temple archives, and even to monthly tributes, 
indicate a fixed system of taxes levied upon the 
people. The sacrifice, which invariably accom- 
panies the act of consulting the priest for any 
particular purpose, falls likewise within the cate- 
gory of an assessment for the service rendered, 
and not a merely voluntary offering or a ritualistic 
observance, though such an observance is also a 
factor involved. The pure homage to the gods, 
by virtue of this development of the cult, was re- 
scrved largely for the priests, who, on their part, 
offered a daily sacrifice, as well as on stated 
occasions during the year, to ensure the goodwill 
of the gods in whose service they were. We have 
indeed reason to believe that, in the large temples, 
sacrifices of animals were brought twice every day 
—in the morning and in the erenme but in the 
case of these sacrifices, likewise, only certain por- 
tions were consumed on the altar, while the rest 
helonged to the priests. 

Besides the tithes and the regular sacrifices, there 
were frequent occasions—as after a victory, or at 
the rebuilding of a sacred edifice, or the reinstitu- 
tion of a temple cult, which, for some reason, had 
suffered interruption—when the rulers bestowed 
liberal gifts, or pledged themselves to a regular 
offering of animals, produce of the fields, garments, 
ornaments, and the like,—all of which hel to 
swell the income of the temples. Gifts of vari- 
ous kinds, and votive tablets of precious stone 
or of precious metals, are also frequently referred 
to as aa been presented to the temples by 
State officials, and by individuals in their private 
capacity, so that the element of personal homage 
tu the gods did not entirely disappear in the ever- 
increasing share taken by the oflicial cult in the 
performance of religious rites. 

There were also certain occasions of the year 
when the people repaired to the temples to join in 
the homage to be rendered to the gods _ Indeed 
the religious calendars drawn up by the Baby- 
lonian priestst show that in the course of time 
every day of the year was invested with some 
sivnificance; but, in addition to this, there were 
certain months and certain days set aside for 
special homage to some god or goddess. Thus the 
sixth and eleventh months— Flul and Shebat — 
appear to have been sacred to Ninib.§ This same 
sixth month was observed as a sacred period in 
sonour of Ishtar. At the temple to Shamash in 

* Inscri - 

Chaldce pee G, cols. fii-vi. (de Sarzec, Découvertes en 

t See W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites (2nd ed. 
gerd tp eae yep ps = 43, «0 

, 4g., Rawlinson, iv. 3 v. 
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Sippar we learn of six days in the year *“—the 7th 
day of Nisan (first month), 10th of Iyyar (second 
inonth), 3rd of Elul (sixth month), 7th of Tishri 
(seventh month), 15th of Arakbshamna (eighth 
month), and the 15th of Adar (twelfth month)— 
that were invested with a special significance. 
There are two festivals, however, that appear to 
have been particularly prominent from the oldest 

riod down to the latest days—the New Year's 
estival, celebrated for a period of eleven da 
during the month of Nisan, which fell in the 
spring; and the festival of Tammuz, which 
occurred in the fourth month. 

The New Year’s Day, known as Zagmuk, is 
referred to in the inscriptions of Gudea, and is 
there declared to be in honour of the solar deity 
Nin-girsu and of his consort Bau, who occupies at 
this time, in the district controlled by Gudea, the 

sition which afterwards was reserved for Ishtar. 

he spring, as the period when nature awakens 
to fresh life, when fertility, interrupted by the 
long season of rain and storms, once more mani- 
fests its power, would naturally be associated with 
a solar deity and with the mother-goddess; but 
when, at a subsequent period, Marduk was ad- 
vanced to a position at the head of the pantheon, 
the honours of the New Year’s celebration were 
transferred to him. The festival season in the 
month of Nisan was known as Attu, whereas the 
term Zagmuk proper is pee only to the first 
day. Gifts to Bau marked the day in Gudea’s 
time, whereas, in the days of Marduk’ssu remeeys 
a, formal procession of the gods, headed by Marduk, 
along the sacred street of Babylon,t was one of 
the chief features. In accordance with the views 
developed in the schools of Babylon, Marduk was 
supposed to hold an assembly of the chief gods 
extending from the 8th to the llth day of the 
sacred month, for the purpose of deciding the fate 
of individuals during the coming year. In thia 
way a more distinctively religious character was 
given to an occasion which was originally an agri- 
cultural festival, marking the beginning of seed- 
time in the spring. 

Likewise of popular origin was the festival of 
Tammuz, the youthful consort of Ishtar, who is 
slain by the goddess. The death of Tammuz 
symbolizes the approaching end of the summer 
season. Ishtar, though the producer of fertility, 
cannot maintain it beyond a certain period, and 
the change of seasons was popularly interpreted as 
due to tlie cruelty of the goddess, who deceives 
the youthful Tamniuz—a solar deity, symbolizing 
more particularly the sun-god of spring-time—and, 
after gaining his love, destroys his life. Tammuz 
disappears in the fourth month of the year, and in 
his lass comes Nergal, the violent and raging 
summer sun, which consumes everything with his 
fiercely burning rays, and in whose wake follow 
disease and pestilence. To this festival a more 
distinctively religious turn was likewise given by 
the Babylonian theologians, through making it a 
kind of ‘ All Souls’ Day’ for the commemoration of 
the dead. Dirges were sung by the wailing women, 
to the accompaniment of musical instruments, and 
offerings were made to the dead. This Tammuz 
festival appears to have been common to several 
branches of the Semites, though its spread and 
continuance throughout the Semitic world may 
have been due directly to Babylonian influences. 
The Tammuz cult was maintained till a late day 
by the Phenicians, amung whom the youthful god 
was known as Adonis; and there is an interest- 
ing reference in Ezekiel (8), showing that the 
Hebrews also continued to observe the Tammu» 


* Rawlinson, v. 61, col. v. 51-vi. 8. . 
t Now excavated by the German expedition. See MitthedJ 
ungen der Deutschen Orient. Gesellschast, No. 6. 
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festival, just as the Greek population of Asia 
Minor yielded to Semitic influences, and incor- 
porated the Babylonian nature myth with their 
own mythology. 

The uent references to the sense of guilt, and 
the emphasis laid upon a Daan spirit, both in 
the Incantation texts and Hymns, and more parti- 
cularly in that subdivision of the religious litera- 
ture known as the Penitential Psalms,* show that 
the Babylono-Assyrian religion must have had its 
sombre aspects ; and at times the impression is left, 
that constant fear of the gods and of the demons 
and evil spirits overshadowed confidence in the 
goodwill and favour of the superior powers. The 
chief festival of the year after the supremacy of 
Babylon as the capital of the country—the Akitu 
—was of a decidedly serious character; and in a 
religious calendar,+ setting forth in detail the 
specific character of each day, whether unfavour- 
able or favourable, the unfavourable days on the 
whole predominate. All the festivals of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, so far as our know- 
ledge goes, partake, to a greater or less extent, of 
the nature of ‘ penitential’ occasions, appropriate 
for securing, by the manifestation of a contrite 
spirit and expiatory rites, the favour of the 
gods. Even in the joyful words of the hymns 
sung on these occasions in honour of the gods 
there is an undertone of sadness, occasioned by 
the dread lest at any moment the gods may change 
their favour into wrath. 

In keeping with this general character of the 
religion, we find that, at least in two months—the 
6th and 8th—of the year, no fewer than five days 
in each {—the 7th, 14th, 19th, 21st, and 28th—were 
set aside as ‘evil days,’ on which priests and rulers 
had to observe special precautions in order not to 

rovoke the gods to anger. The priest was not to 
urnish oracles on those days, the physician (like- 
wise a priest) was not to attempt a cure, while the 
ruler was not to put on his festive robes, nor to 
mount his chariot, nor to eat food prepared b 
fire, nor to announce any official decisions. Su 
days ap to have been known as ‘days of 
pacification,’§ a designation expressing the hope 
of the worshippers rather than the real character 
of the occasions; and, while it is not certain that 
the term shabatiu (or shapatiu) was also applied 
to these days, it seems likely that this was the 
case. || At all events, we know that the Baby- 
lonians used the term shabattu to designate a ‘day 
of pacification’; and there are good reasons for 
believing that the Sabbath of the Hebrews, which 
must stand in some relationship to the Babylonian 
rite, originally had a sombre and penitential char- 
acter, and that it subsequently underwent a total 
transformation by making the shabattw in the 
literal sense ‘a day of rest’ for God, and then, 
in imitation of the Divine example, for mankind 


80. 

Whether these same five days were observed in 
the other months of the Babylonian calendar, is 
again a question that cannot be answered defi- 
nitely. It seems, likely, however, that such was 
the case, and, if not those days, there were at all 
events some days in each month that were desig- 
nated as ‘evil ones.’ 

Both for joyous and for sombre occasions sac- 
rifices were enjoined, coupled with prayers, but 
the details as to the specific kind of sacrifices 
chosen for the various occasions are still unknown 
to us. Accompanying the sacrifice of animals 
there were libations and incense-oflferings; and, 


1. 
t Rawlinson, ivi pL 82-33 *. 
* days of rest for the heart.’ 
§ See the recent discussion of the question by Zimmern, 
Ketlinschriften u. das Alte Test. pp 502-604. 
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from the numerous terms found in Babylonian 
conveying the idea of sacrifices of one kind or 
another, it is evident that there were a variety of 
classes of sacritiie which must have vorrespon 

in a general way, to the subdivisions enumera 

in the religious codes of the Hebrewa.* 


Summary and General Estimate.—If we judge 
the Babylono-Assyrian religion from the point 
of view of the general character of the civiliza- 
tions developed in ancient times, it may fairly 
be said that, with one exception, it represents 
on its best side the high-water mark of ancient 
thought. That exception is the Hebrew religion, 
which, by reason of the supreme emphasis which, 
as a consequence of the teachings of the pre- 
exilic and exilic propels: was laid upon the ethi- 
cal conception of tne Divine government of the 
Universe, took an entirely unique direction. The 
religious literature produced in Babylonia tran- 
scends in variety, extent, and depth that which arose 
in Babylonia’s great rival—Egypt. The influence 
of this literature may be measured by the traces of 
Babylonian conceptions, Babylonian myths, and 
Babylonian customs and rites to be found in the 
pages of the Old Testament. For, while a protest 
must be entered on purely scientific grounds against 
endeavours to carry back specifically Jewish ideas 
and institutions to Babylonian prototypes, merely 
because of resemblances that may in part be acci- 
dental ; yet the general thesis may be maintained, 
that an understanding of the Hebrew religion is 
impossible without a constant consideration of the 
religion and culture that were developed in the 
Euphrates Valley. The stories in Genesis em- 

ying traditions of the creation of the world 
and of the early fortunes of mankind, contain 
pee of Babylonian myths, the specifically 
Hebrew contribution consisting in the interpreta- 
tions put upon traditions which, largely through 
Babylonian influence, became current throughout 
the Semitic world, and from the Semites spread to 
other nations, Again, in the Hebrew codes, both 
as regards the purely legal portions and those 
sections dealing with religious ritual, Babylonian 
methods of legal procedure and the ritual developed 
in the Babylonian temples must be taken into con- 
sideration as determining factors.t And when we 
come to New Testament times we have not yet 
beyond the sphere of Babylonian influence, 
though here likewise caution must be exercised 
lest we vitiate the results of a legitimate compara- 
tive method by straining it beyond proper bounds. 

We have seen throughout this article that a 
distinction must be made between popular concep- 
tions and the attempts of the priests to systematize 
these conceptions, leading to the establishment of 
a more or less fixed body of doctrines regarding the 
relationship of the gods to one another and to their 
worshippers. Asa result of the influence exerted 
by the theologians upon popular beliefs, the local 
cults, both in the large centres and in the smaller 
places, gradually lost their distinctive character ; 
and the numerous , who once enjoyed an in- 
dependent and individual character, came to be 
regarded as aspects or forms or specific manifesta- 
tions of one or another of the limited number of 
great gods, who as a whole represent the deities 
worshipped in sanctuaries which for political or 

* Bee, ly, Lv 1-7. 

t For htm wii carena discussion of Babylonian influences 
in the legal portions of the Pentateuchal coder, 8. A. Cook's 
The Laws of Moses and the Code of Hammuratli (London, 1908) 
is to be especially recommended. 

? See, in connexion with this subject, an article by Gunkel, 
entitled ‘Religio-Historical Interpretation of the New Testa- 


ment’ in the Monist for April 19038, also the same writer's 

Schopfung und Chaos (Gottingen, 1895), pp. ; Zimmern, 

Keilinschriften u. d. Alte Testament Mable: 
® 


and the same author’s Keslinechrifien und Bibel 
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other reasons acquired great prominence. A move- ' one to gather the laws of the country into a 
ment of this kind led to the identification of | Code,* and he bases his claim to the gratitude of 


practically all the goddesses (except those who 
were merely the consorts of male gods) as forms of 
one great goddess, Ishtar. This process likewise 
gave rise to a large number of names, all repre- 
senting some phase of the solar deity, and paved 
the way for the grouping of those great gods 
as a kind of court around one who was regarded 
as presiding over the sary f At an early 
per ied lying as yet beyond our ken, Ea, the chief 
deity of Eridu, a ts to have occupied this 
oxition. Within historic times, we know that 
in-lil or Bel, the ‘lord’ of Nippur, enjoyed this 
distinction at a time when his centre of worship 
was also the seat of a powerful succession of rulers, 
who controlled a large portion of the Euphrates 
oe From En-lil this supremac eppeets to 
have been passed on to Ninib, but ay the union 
of the Babylonian States, and the transfer of the 
litical centre to the city of Babylon, the local 
eity Marduk usu the place once occupied 
by Ea and Bel, and retained it, despite sporadic 
attempts to restore the old Bel to power, until the 
end of the New Babylonian empire. 
More important, however, for its influence upon 
the development of religious thought than the 
uestion which deity was to be regarded as the 
ead, was the establishm ent, among the masses, 
of the view that one icular deity deserved 
to be peer as superior to the rest; and it is 
reasonable to suppose that in the course of time 
such a view would lead to considering Marduk as 
concentrating in his person the powers and attri- 
butes possessed by the members of his court. In 
Assyria, less influenced by persistent traditions 
than Babylonia, this view gave to the chief of the 
northern pantheon, Ashur, a position entirel 
wnique ; and, even to a larger degree than Mardu 
in the south, Ashur was re ed as the one god 
with whom practically the tate of the country and 
of individuals res Had the Babylonian and 
Assyrian theologians been able to conceive of the 
head of the pantheon as a distinctively ethical 
power, poverting the Universe by laws based upon 
Justice and profound distinctions of right,—nay, 
as the very source of righteousness and of the 
moral order of the Universe,—Ashur or Marduk 
might have developed, as did the national Jahweh 
of the Hebrews, into the one universal Power. 
That step, however, was not taken either in 
Babylonia or in Assyria. The limitation of the 
religious thought of the leaders and of the masses 
is marked by the circumstance that, while the 
attributes of the chief gods are concentrated in 
one, who thus becomes stronger, more powerful 
than the others, he is not invested with any traits 
of a more spiritual character. Ashur, indeed, 
becomes nothing more than a t war-lord of 
irresistible force, who protects his lands and sub- 
jects, but whose mercy and interest are not ex- 
nded to nations that do not come within his 
sphere. Marduk, again, though showing milder 
traits, remains merely the greatest among the 
gods of Babylonia, and gradually disap as his 
great sanctuary E-sagila crumbles to pieces. The 
Giod of the Hebrew prophets alone survives the de- 
cline and destruction of His central seat of worship. 
But, while these limitations in the Babylono- 
Assyrian conception of Divine government are to 
be recognized, it must not be supposed that ethical 
traits were entirely wanting in the views formed of 
the gods, and more particularly of Marduk and 
Ashur. A great civilization can be produced only 
by a people imbued with an ethical as well as an 
intellectual spirit. It is no accidental circumstance 
that Hammurabi, the founder of the Babylonian 
empire in the full sense of the term, was also the 


sterity upon his desire to di‘tuse righteousnese 
hroughout his land. This Cod:, itself, dating from 

c. 2250 B.C., is the most strik'az evidence of the 
ethical soundness and moral aspirations of the 
Babylonians; and, if it be borne in mind that the 
predecessors of Hammurabi also emphasize their 
ambition to promote the happiness of their sub- 
jects, it will be apparent that we cannot form toa 

igh an estimate of the ethical spirit pervading 
the population of the Euphrates Valley from the 
earliest historical period known to us. 

Taking Hammurabi’s Code as a basis, it is im- 
portant to observe that it provides for the rights of 
women as well as of men, that throughout it seeks 
to protect the weak against the tyranny of the 
strong, that it not only provides for punishment 
of crimes according to certain principles of pte 
(even though these are different from those whic 
@ modern nation would adopt), but takes into con- 
sideration the motives that prompt to acts in them- 
selves illegal. Thus illegal claims are punished 
with a fine, but, if it can be proved that the 
claimant had the intention to defraud, a severer 
punishment, and, as a general rule, the death 
penalty, was imposed. The rights of the father 
over his wife and children, and of the master over 
his slave, are so regulated as to prevent tyranny and 
cruelty. The lex ¢éalionis is applied with a logical 
severity which does not stop short at apparuntly 
absurd conclusions,—as when it is provided that 
a physician, who instead of curing brings about the 
death of a patient or the loss of an organ, is held 
responsible for the result, and punished accordin 
to the position occupied by the victim of his lac 
of skill. The thousands of commercial and legal 
tablets found in the archives of Babylonian and 
Assyrian temples, and dating from the days of 
Sargon and Gudea down to the era of the Greek 
occupation, poe that the provisions of the legal 
codes, of which that of Hammurabi is only one 
instance of several that were compiled, were also 
carried out. Those tablets show the great care 
exercised in drawing up ments between 

rties, and the endeavours of the judges to decide 
disputed cases brought before them by a careful 
sifting of the evidence and by strict standards of 
equity. In the religious literature, likewise, stress 
is laid upon right conduct as a preliminary to 
securing the favour and help of the gods, and the 
‘Penitential Psalms’ furnish a further proof, if 
such were needed, of the intensity of the sense 
and consciousness of guilt. 

Even among the Assyrians, despite the mar- 
tial spirit shown by their kings and the cruelties 
practised by them in their incessant warfare, the 
ethical spirit was not lacking. Such kings as 
Sargon, Sennacherib, and Assurbanipal, who stand 
forth as the exponents of Assyria’s ambition to 
extend her dominion by force of arms over distant 
lands, pride themselves upon having instituted 
righteous enactments, and claim to be the estab- 
lishers of law, order, and justice; and, while the 
desire for self-glorification may have been one 
of the factors prompting Assurbanipal to gather 
within his palace walls copies of the literary pro- 
ductions of the south, the fact that he did this for 
the benefit of his subjects, as he expressly tells us, 

"See art. Copg oy Hammurasi in present vol. p. 584 ff. ; and 
cf. Scheil, Z'extes Klamites-Sémitiques, ii. (Paris, 1902), with 
French translation : also in a revised edition, La Loi de Ham- 
Bibbia ( 
(Zurich, 1903); J. Jeremias, Moses und Hammurabt Aaa y ig, 
1903); Johns, The Oldest Code of Laws in the World (Edin- 
burgh, 1908); R. F. Harper, The Code of Hammurabi (auto. 
graph text, transliteration, translation, glossary, etc.), 1904 
an 


the German translations of Winckler, Peiser, and Mullez 
as well as Cook’s discussion of the Code above referred to. 


‘ commend themselves to us. 
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indicates that there were other factors at work of 


a higher order. 
The Code of Hammurabi has its decided limita- 
tions. Many of its provisions are cruel, bordering 


almost upon barbarous viciousness. But it must 
be borne in mind that even the more humanitarian 
Pentateuchal codes are not free from enactments 
which, from the modern point of view, are repre- 
hensible, as, ¢.g., the putting to death of the 
woman suspected of witchcraft. Again, in the 
provisions made by the courts for the settlement 
of disputes, methods are followed which do not 
But, down to a late 
perige in European countries, debtora had but 
ittle mercy shown them when brought into court, 
and miscarriages of justice occur frequently in our 
own day. Moreover, it can hardly be urged, in 
view of the elaborate and ever-growing provisions 
made by modern legislative bodies against all 
manner of crimes, frauds, and encroachments on the 
hts of others, that the necessity for regulating 
nitlecal and commercial transactions by formal con- 
tracts—which is a characteristic feature of Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian civilization — points to the 
laxity of the moral sense in these ancient centres. 
On the whole, it will be found that the Babylono- 
Assyrian religion exercised a wholesome intiuence 
upon the people, who at all times showed a marked 
devotion to their gods. It is perfectly true that 
the practices of the cult were, down to the latest 
days, linked to beliefs of a crude and primitive 
character, of which the Incantation texts and the 
Omen literature represent the natural outcome; 
but the speculations of the pada ata and the 
cosmological and astrological tfected by 
them, must be taken as an evi hag of the higher 
ibilities of the religion. Religious practices 
in all religions are apt to lag behind doctrines and 
speculations, and the test by which a religion should 
be tried is not so much what it was or even what 
it is, as what it aimed to be, or under more favour- 
able circumstances might have become. Applying 
this test, the religion of Babylonia and Assyria 
stands out among ancient religions as the one that 
pupresoiee nearest to that phase from which there 
eventuall iy came forth three of the most important 
hain of mankind —Judaism, Christianity, and 
slam. 


LITERATURE. —L GENERAL WORKS.—The writer begs es ex: 
ieee that in mentioning his own work, The Religion of Bab 4 
onta and Assyria (Boston, 1898), he does so because 
happens to be the aa complete trea on the subject that 
hagas yet appeared. A German edition of this work, entirely 

revised, to avery large extent rewritten, and with copious 
additions and new translations of the religious sligton Beby is 
now in course of publication under the title Die oar doesn.) 
loniens und ae (J. Ricker, Giessen Sh eo e present 
(March 1904 rts have been issu the work will 
a comple ut eleven parts. with an extra portfolio 

eeproprate thu illustrations. fessor sore 8 two works, 
The the Ancient Babylonians (Hibbert Lectures, 
London, 1887), © The Relisions of Ancient E. and Baby- 
lonia (Gifford Lectures; Edinburgh, 1902), while containing 
many interesting suggestions, do not aim at covering the entire 
field. The feciner work, moreover, is now antiquated to a large 
extent, and the latter ‘is concerned more with a speculative 
elucidation of the ‘ roar bd Ares of the Divine’ among the Baby- 
blonians than with the details of the religion. Among shorter 
sketches, those of O. P. Tiele, ‘ Die Religion in Babylonien und 
oben (being pages 127-216 of of his Geschichte der 

yion im Alterthum (Gotha, ), translated from the Dutch 

fon (Amsterdam, 1893)}, and Friedrich Jeremias, ‘Die Baby- 
fonies und Assyrier’ in Chantepie de la ara 3 Lehrbuch der 
Religionageschichte (2nd ed. iburg £ B. 1897), vol. i. pp. 
163-221, are to be 8 y commended. Of a later date, and 
therefore replacing these earlier sketches to a certain en 
are I.. W. King’s little volume on Babylonian Reli. 
Muthology (London, 1899), and Domenico Bassi, ‘tologia 
toa pe shee pd oa el tre heel acc atiotes on 
the various gods of the ylono-Ass n Pantheon (Marduk, 
bee pad Pesrp rss es), Nusku, etc.) in Roecher’s AugfiiAr- 

der Griechischen und Rémischen Mythologie are 

ot to rey highly recommended. 

2. RELIGIOUS TEXTS.—Besides the collections of religious 
texts tn the publications of the British Museum, more par- 
ticularly in the fourth volume of A Selection from the Miscel- 
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lanrous Inscriptions of Western Asta, ed. by H. OC. Rawlinsen 
(2nd ed. London, 1891), and in parts 18 to 17 (last issued) of 
Cuneiform Texts from Babyloman T , ete, in the British 
Museum, under the general editorship of E. A. Wallis Bud 
oo 1901-1903), and the invaluable Catalogue of t 
neiform Tablets in the Kouyunjik Collection of the British 
Museum by Carl Bezold, 5 vols. Cae. 1889-1899), the follow- 
ing publications merit special mention :—H. Zimmern, Baby- 
lonische Busspsalmen (Leipzig, 1885 eame author's Beitrage 
oe Kenntnis der lonischen Religion: (a) Beschwérungs- 
ein Shurpu, (6) Ritualtafeln fir age ahreager, Be- 
schworer, und Sanger = Cel , 1901; P Ootgy ed with tranalation 
and mers ents tua inal 18 ae aa . oo thes Prsicsnion 
rungeserie psig, 5 nu n, Assyrische 
don boneenet hi konigliches Haus aus 


ssyrian ian Religious ext? 
1897), of which transliterations and trans- 
tions into sach are Risshed by Poa is Martin, Teztee 
’ et Babyloniens (two pubtionions (6) Paris, 


e former 


ymnen nach Th eln 
Grtechtecher Ga Perte4 1896); L. W. King, n The tan Magis 
ndon, 1898) ; "Oo. Aes pagey oe The Devils and 


out yr iiat Aer Babylonia (2 vols. London, 1803- of ineyorm 
tions of table Mererslg series in 16 and Ls ir 
pips ete.; O. Fossey, La Magie A a 
"translations of the greater portion: of Pie fo 
volume Ke the Rawlinson series above ape tet to, and other 
Boissier, Documents A r 3 aus présages 
(Paris, 1894~1897, {n course of rar Blt J. A. Craig, Astro- 
lopirat Astronoinscal Texts , 1899); Ch. Virolleaud, 
R. EO. Them i Reora of rege Fictane ahs 2 yprinian 
ompeo e agicians a: ore 
of Nineveh and Babylon (2 vole. London. 1900 
ing, The Seven 


8 COSMOLOGY, LEGENDS, ET0.—L. W. 
Tablets of Creation, or the Bad lonian and Assyrian Legends 
concerning the Creation 0 orld and Mankind (2 vols. 
London, 1902), latest an ben translation on the luo 
complete collection of fragments of the various versions ; 
lations of the Creation story, and of all the important legends, 
and of _, G esh epic, are given in P. Jensen's ‘ 
und ie er’s Keitt riftliche Bibliothek, aL vi. 
Ist Ber 1900 ; 2nd part not yet published). Of funda- 
mental lm rtance is the same author's porno. der 
bap Studien und Materialen (Strasaburg, 1 which 
of the Dellteach, "Das study of Be ylonian 
rich lonische Welt- 


Babylonische nden von Etana, o ads und 
Beitr = Bd. i 

_Oreation story, 

lege ete.) in Assyrian ed. b 

R. F. (New York, 1901), ot) PP. 

4. LIFE AFTER DEATH.—Besi ae chapters in “ general 


ethod Teds (Letpa 
Graal 


the following are intended to re 
will serve as an introduction to 


das Aite Wan Coase te lish translation by 0. O. White- 
house, 7’ Inscriptions and the Testament, 
piri Migt oad OU es still of value as a collection of material, 
though mapersoded d for aay Creation story b s work above 
referred to ed. of Schrader’s work (Berlin, 1902-1903), 


reves Looae records on the Geography of ape oe and Histo at 


remain to be tested ; the second part bee a: most careful ail 
valuable wag tig, Athy of the material for the study of the Babylonian 
and pee b Zimmern, with constant reference to the certain 
possible s bearings both on the Old and the New Testament. 
re eat s ‘ Babylonische und Biblische Urgeschichte’ 
Oper at Alte Orient, 1.2 Leipzig, 8rd ed. 1903) [also in English 
translation, T’he he Babylonian and the Hebrew Genesis, London, 
1901}. In pee ge with Professor Fried. Delitzsch’s two lectures 
on Babel und Bibel, Leipzig, 1902-1908 {English translation by 
ie H. W. Johns, Babel an and Bible p opboret 19038), cf. the 
phs of Bezold lonisch- Assyrischen K. aca 
schri ten und thre Bedeutung Alte Testament (Tiibin 
pao Zimmern, Ketlinech Y ad Bibel (Berlin, 1908) ; 
bhmann, Babyloniens Kulturmission einst und jetzt (apa 
1608); Altred Jeremias, Jn Kampfe um Babel und Bibel 
ipzig, 1303). For the Literature on the Excavations con- 
ducted in Babylonia and Assyria, and for general and special 
works on the History and genefal Culture, see the articles 
AssyRia and Baryvonia in vol. £ of this ae RW. Rogers to the 
references there given should now be added : 
History of Babylonia and Assyria (New York, 1901), Fig bo moet 
complete as yet published ; the shorter histo of Geo. 8. Good: 
epeed, History of Babylonia and Assyria (New York, eh 
and Winckler’s sketch in vol. iii of Helmolt’s Histe-y of 
World (English translation, New York, 1902). For a genera 
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account of the Babylono-Assyrian culture, Bezold’s admirably 
written and profusely illustrated work, Ninive und Babylon 
(2nd ed. eit , 1908), is to be hi aby oe as super- 
en’s Assyrien und 7 
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1. History anp ANALYSIS. 
i. DISCOVERY OF THE CODE. 

ii, LITERATURE CALLED FORTH BY THE DISOOVERY. 
1. Editio princeps of the Code. 
2. Versions and notices. 

ii. JMPORTANCE OF THE INSCRIPTION. __ 

iv. FAMMURABIS LIFE AND REIGN. 
lL. The sources. 


2 Yammurabi’s geneal 

8. : er tionali 

4. » name. 

6. date, and the date of the monu- 


ment. Is Hammurabi the Amraphel of Gn 14? . 
reign. 


y 
9. Extent of Hammurabi’s empire. 
v. SOCIAL GRADES RECOGNIZED IN THE CODE. 
- =], The aristocrat. 
72 The commoner. v 


ve. 
vi, CLASS LEGISLATION A FEATURE OF THE CODE. 
1. Feudal landowners: (a) ‘levy-masters,’ (b) ‘con- 
stables,’ (c) ‘ renters.’ 
2. Votaries. 


S ieriacs. petorinasy eanyecna: eauderks:: 
rs, veterinary randers. 
6. Builders and boatmen. ‘ 
vi ag ag hee 
ystems of land tenure. 
%. Agricultural loans. 
8. Irrigation. 
4. Wages and hire. 
Flocks and herds. 
viii, SHIPPING, AND TRADE AND COMMERCE. 
1. The shi trade. 
2. Commerce. 
3. Interest. 
4 Debt and distraint. 
5. Sales. 
6. Hire. 
tx. THE TEMPLE. 
x. ovaries 


mal 
es misdemeanours. 
xi. MARRIAGE, AND PAMILY LIFE. 
1. a contract. Rights and responsibilities 


10. Adoption. 
11. Tae ot iatsesibancss: 


Il. Tams Cops in eatenso. 
or THE Oops oF PAMMURABI WITH THE BARLIBST 
fier separ ON. 
HB QUESTION STATED 
pid . or pee Eras THE DATA AVAILABLE 
L What is involved in influence. 
2. Source of material. 
. Iternative views ay oan ® 
mmon material : (a) customs, (6) enactments. 
6. ‘ Babylonian ’ influence ve. 
6. Porallels pr soatnoe of Lah, errr 
& Adaptation. 
Q@. Primitive features in Hebrew law. 
10. P’ divergence not decisive. 
ny Order 


clauses. 
ions of conscious change: (@) selection, 


revision, (c) amendment, 
13. ty to other ancient codes. 
fi. VIEWS AS TO CHARACTER OF CONNREXION. 


L History AND ANALYSIS, 


i, DISOOVERY OF THE Cops.— This body of 
ancient laws was first recovered to modern scholar- 


oe 


“ 
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ship by the discovery, in December 1901 and 
January 1902, of three enormous fragments of a 
block of black diorite, which, when fitted together, 
formed a stele 2:25 metres high and tapering from 
1:90 to 1°65 metres. At the upper end of the front 
side was a sculptured bas-relief representing the 


| king Hammurabi receiving his Code of Laws from 


the seated sun-god Shamash. The discovery was 
made by J. de Morgan at the feropole of Susa, 
the ancient Persepolis, once capital of an inde- 
pendent Elamite monarchy. : 

This bas-relief measures °65 metres in height and 
‘60 metres across. Immediately below it com- 
mences the longest Semitic inscription in cunei- 
form hitherto discovered. It is arranged in paral. 
lel columns, but each column is written belt-wise 
across the curved surface of the stele. Hence a 
reader must have turned his head on one side—to 


the left—to read the inscription. On the front side - 


there are sixteen of these columns preserved. 
There were once five more, of which scarcely a 
trace is preserved, the inscription Herne been 
chiselled out and the stone repolished. On the 
reverse, twenty-eight columns are completely pre- 
served, with one or two breaks due to the sur- 
face being destroyed. The whole inscription may 
therefore be estimated to have contained forty- 
nine columns, four thousand lines, and about eight 
thousand words. 

ii. LITERATURE CALUED FORTH BY THE DIS- 
COVERY.—1. The inscription is most beautifully 
cut in the well-known style characteristic of the 
Hammurabi period. Careful ean or ‘squeezes’ 
were taken and sent to France.- V. Scheil, with 
remarkable promptitude, published the text by 
photogravure in the fourth volume of the Mémovres 
de la Délégation en Perse (Leroux, Paris), under 
the direction of the French Minister of Public 
Instruction. This editio princeps was accompanied 
by an excellent transliteration into Roman char- 
acters, a good first translation, with a few useful 
footnotes, and a recapitulation of the legal enact- 
ments. This superb volume, in quarto, appeared 
in October 1902. 

2. It at once attracted attention. In October 
the present writer gave a full account of it in & 
paper read before the Cambridge Theological 

iety, an abstract of which appeared in the 
Journal of Theological Studies, January 1908. In 
November, H. Winckler published an independent 
version in German under the title of Die Gesetze 
Hammurabis, Kénigs von Babylon um 82650 v. 
Chr.: Das dlteste Gesetzbuch der Welt (Hinrichs, 
Leipzig ; second edition in March, third in Novem- 
ber, 1903). This was in some respects an improve- 
ment on Scheil’s translation, and was accompani 
by some ingenious footnotes. About the same 
time R. Dareste gave a full account of the Code, 
comparing it with other ancient codes, in the 
Journal des Savants for October and November. 
In December the New York Independent began a 
series of articles by W. H. Ward, called ‘The 
most ancient Civil Code’ (December 11, 18, January 
8, 15, 22). This closely followed Winckler’s trans- 
lation, but introduced some parallels from the laws 
of Moses. In February the present writer pub- 
lished a translation which aimed at being as literal 
as possible. This was accompanied by an exhaust- 
ive index, and 2) pee as the Oldest Code of 
Laws in the World (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh). 
In March appeared an article entitled ‘The re- 
cently discovered Civil Code of Hammurabi,’ by 
C. F: Kent, in the Biblical World. This gave a 
very readable account of the whole subject, and 
inted out many Mosaic parallels. The transla- 
ion followed Winckler. In August, F. Mari issued 
an Italian translation, J Codice di Hammurabt ¢ 
la Bibbia (Desclée & Co., Rome). In November, 
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D. H. Miller gave, in the XY Jahresbericht der 
Israclitisch-Theologischen Lehranstalt in Wien, a 
very full account of the Code under the title ‘ Die 
Gesetze Hammurabis und die mosaische Gesetz- 
gebung’ (A. Holder, Vienna). This is specially 
noticeable for a beautiful Hebrew rendering, as 
well as an improved transcription and German 
translation. It has a very full commentary. 
About the same time appeared the first volume of 
Hammurabi's Gesets, by J. Kohler and F. E. 


Peiser (Pfeiffer, Leipzig). It contains a new trans-. 


lation, juristic version, and some good explanatory 
matter. 

A number of books have been devoted to the 
comparison of this Code with other ancient legis- 
lations: 8. Octtli, Das Gesete Hammuratbis und 
die Thora Israels (Deichert, Leipzig); J. Jeremias, 
Moses und Hammurabi (Hinrichs, Leipzig [first 
edition in March, second in November, 1903]); R. 
Dareste, ‘Le Code Babylonien d’Hammourabi’ 
(Nouvelle Revue Hist de drow francais 
et étranger, xxvii. p. 5f., Larose, Paris); C. 
Stoossa, ‘Das babylonische Strafrecht Hammurabis’ 
(Schweizerische Zeitschrift fir Strafrecht, xvi. 

. 1ff.); G. Cohn, Die Gesetze Hammurabis, a 

torial address (Fiissli, Ziirich); H. Grimme, 
ocd ne Rage pencnatinsted =~ heed  Eeiangii 

oO e); Pére Lagrange, ‘ e de Hammou- 
rabi’ (Revue Biblique, i . 27, Lecoffre, Paris) ; 
S. A. Cook, The Laws 0 Vroses and the Code o 
Hammuraht (A. & C. Black, London); W..St. C. 
Boscawen, First of Empires (Harper, London). 
Besides these, there have been a large number of 
reviews and notices. Most of the books just cited 
refer to other literature on cognate subjects. The 
comparisons with the Bible which they suggest will 
be given in square brackets at the end of the cor- 
responding sections of the Code (below, p. 599° ff.). 

iii. IMPORTANCE OF THE INSCRIPTION, — At 
Susa, where the monument was actually found, 
the French explorers have of late years been con- 
ducting a very scientific examination of the re- 
maing of the oldest strata. They have given to 
the world, along with many records of the native 
Elamite monarchs, a number of splendid monu- 
ments of Babylonian kings. These had been 
transported from Babylonia as trophies of con- 
quest, as is shown by the fact that sundry speci- 
mens havé had of their inscriptions erased, 
and replaced by the name and titles of some 
Elamite ruler. We can hardly doubt that this 
was to have been done in the space left vacant by 
the erased five columns of this stele, but the in- 
scription was never cut in. Hence we do not 
know for certain when this monument was carried 
to Susa. That it was meant to be set up in 
Sippara is clear from the words E-barra suati, 
‘this E-barra,’ the name of the temple of Shamash 
at Sippara (line 76, rev. col. xxviii.) 

The value of the inscription is peasularebae en- 
hanced by its being the vee ears autogrep opies 
existed. There was found with it at Susa a large 
fragment of a duplicate. The scribes of Assur- 
banipal, king of Assyria (B.C. 668-626), made copies 
of it, or one of ite og i dividing the text 
into possibly fifteen booxsa. They called the 
series, in their edition, dindns (ga) Hammurabi, 
either ‘the judgments of Hammurabi,’ or perhaps 
‘the image of Hammurabi.’ A number of frag- 
ments of this ian edition, preserved in the 
British Museum, were copied and edited, with 
attempted translation and notes, by B. Meissner, 
under the title ‘Altbabylonische Gesetze’ cee 
trdage zur Assyriologie, iil. pp. 493-523). A 
ment or two had been y published, noticed 
under the title ‘Code d’Asourbanipal.’ But 
Meissner, who had edited a large number of con- 
tracts of the time of Hammurabi in his ‘ Das alt- 
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babylonische Privatrecht’ (Assyriolog. Bibliothek, 
xi.), recognized forms of expression, measures of 
capacity and area, which showed that the Assyrian 
scribes had copied from some ancient document 
of that period. Frdr. Delitzsch, in his article ‘ Zur 
juristischen Litteratur Babyloniens’ (Bettrage zur 
Assyriologie, iv. Pp. 78-87), again went over 
Meissner’s texts, and, giving an improved transla. 
tion, definitely named them the ‘Code Hammu- 
rabi.’ This deduction was amply verified in a few 
months by the discovery at Susa. The Assyrian 
copies are wonderfully faithful, and the few 
variants which occur in them may be due to their 
having been copied, not from this stele but from 
a contemporary duplicate. The credit of reocog- 
nizing these one in Meissner’s edition is due to 
Professor Scheil, who also pointed out that they 
actually restore parts of the erased five columns. 
T. G. Pinches, in a paper entitled ‘ Hammurabi’s 
Code of Laws’ eee of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, 1902, p. 301 ff.), showed the exist- 
ence of a further f ent, published in Cunesform 
Texts from Babylonian Tablets, etc., in the British 
Museum (xiii. pls. 46, 47). H. Winckler, in a 
review of Scheil’s edition (in the Ortentalische 
Litteraturzeitung, January 1003), gives a long 
examination of these Assyrian copies. It is to be 
hoped that further fragments may now be recog- 
Bley a en 
ot only did the oes awyers study thi 
pres Code, but the later Babylonians did dis caine. 
. E. Peiser, in his Jurt we Babylonice 
que supersunt (Cothen, 1890), published the text 
of a number of fragments of late tea a ies 
pees in the Berlin Museum (V.A.Th. 991 
036). From these we learn that the scribes had 
edited the Code in a series of books, or tablets, 
under the title Ninu iu strum, which are the 
first words of the Susa stele. As the seventh book 
ended with Scheil’s § 154, we may fairly assyne 
that this edition was in twelve books. {t was the 
habit of the Assyrian and Babylonian scribes to 
write commentaries on the wurks they studied. 
Now that the text of the Code is known, we >.ay 
expect that commentaries, like those publ!siied by 
L. W. King in his edition of the Cre’ ica Tablets, 
will be found and published. 
The monument not only contains the Code, bur 
Hammurabi devoted some seven hundred lines to 


a prologue and epilogue, which narrated his glory 
ena: 


and that of the god» whom he worshipped, 
blessed those who should respect his inscription, 
while they cursed the future vandals who should 
injure or deface it. This part of the sap eens 
is either conventionally phrased or very difficult, 
and many editors have done wisely in i 
it altogether. 
worthy points about these portions of the inscrip- 
tion which help to fix our views as to its date. 
We may first sketch briefly what is known ae to 
the king’s life and reign. Much fresh information 
has come to light since the article BABYLONIA 
(in vol. i.) was written. 

iv. YAMHURABI’S LIFE AND REIGN.—l. TYhe 
fresh sources for Yammurabi’s reign are chiefly the 
Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi, published 
by L. W. King in three magnificent volumes 
(Luzac, London, 1898-1900). They consist of fifty- 
five letters written by Hammurabi to his vassal 
Sin-idinnam of Larsa ; ten of his great inscriptions, 
besides a multitude of other letters and inscriptions 
relating to the other kings of his D asty: Most 
important of all is the Chronicle of the Kings ot 
the First laces of Babylon (pp. 212-252). In 
the Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tableta, 
etc., in the British Museum (vols. ii. iv. vi. viii ) 
were also published a large number of contracts, 
lists, and letters from the same period. They 


oring. © 
There are, however, several note- . 
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were copied by T. G. Pinches. Professor Scheil, 
in various numbers of the Recueil de Travausz, and 
more fully in Une Saison de Fouilles & Sippar 
(Cairo, 1902), has added many more contemporary 
documents (quoted as S). Dr. Pinches published 
a few in his Babylonian Tcdlets in the possession 
of Sir H. Peck, Bart. (London, 1888). Strassmaier 
had published a large collection of tablets, found 
by W. K. Loftus at Tell Sifr, in the Verhandlungen 

es V wnternationalen Ortentalisten C es 
(Berlin, 1882) (quoted as B). Dr. Meissner in his 
‘Das altbabylonische Privatrecht’ published the 
text of many more, chiefly from the collection 
brought none E. A. W. Budge, and registered 
in the British Museum as Bu. 88-5-12 (quoted here 
as B!), and the collection of J. Simon in the Berlin 
Museum (quoted as V.A.Th. The collection 
made by . Budge, registered in the British 
Museum as Bu. 91-5-9, is quoted as B?). Dr. 
E. Lind] in his article ‘ Die 
Dynastie von Babylon’ (Beitrage zur Assyriologie, 
iv. pp. 338-402), Dr. G. Nagel in ‘ Die Briefe Ham- 
murabi’s an Sinidinnam’ (Beitrage cur Assyrio- 
logie, iv. pp. 434-483), with remarks by Professor 
Delitzsch (pp. 483-500), Dr. Mary W. Montgomery’s 
Briefe aus der Zeit des babylunischen Kongs Yam- 
murabi (A. Pries, zope) Dr. S. 'siches, Adé- 
babylonische Rechtsurkunden aus der Zeit der 
Hammurabi-Dynastie (Hinrichs, Leip7ig), all deal 
with the same period. — 

Important studies of the proper names of this 
period have been made by Hommel in Ancient 
Hebrew Tradition, and Ranke in Die Personen- 
namen in den Urkunden der Hammurabidynastie 
(Franz, Munich, 1902). Other literature is quoted 
in these works. T. G. Pinches’ Old Testament in 
the light of the Historical Records of Assyria and 
Babylonia (S.P.C.K., London) is a mine of in- 
formation for the period. The second edition has 
a fresh translation of the Code. , 

It will be seen from the above that we are ex- 
ceptionally well informed about the times of the 
First Dynasty of Babylon. These very numerous 
documents illustrate by actual practical examples 
the working of Hammurabi’s laws. They furnish 
innumerable parallels for the rare words and ex- 
pressions. 

2. According to the. Babylonian King-Lists A 
and B (see Rogers, Hust. Bab. Assyr. p. 312f.), 

ammurabi was the sixth king of the First 

asty of Babylon, being son of Sin-muballit, 
grandson of Apil-Sin, great-grandson of Zabum, 
who was son of Suma-lailu and grandson(?) of 
Sumu-abi, founder of the Dynasty. In the Susa 
inscription (col. iv. Il. 68-70) the king names 
himself ‘ Hammurabi, son of Sin-muballit, descend- 
ant of Sumu-lailu.’ There can therefore be no 
possible doubt as to his identity. His son Samsu- 
iluna calls Sumu-lailu the ‘fifth father of my 
father’ (King, iii. p. 205). A later king (King, 
ili. e. 208), Ammiditana, calls himself ‘ descendant 
of Sumu-lailu,’ so that it seems as if the family 
traced back descent only as far as Sumna-lailu. The 
King-Lists also do not say that Sumu-lailu was 
son of the founder Sumu-abi. 

3. The nationality of the First Dynasty has 
been much discussed, and is of considerable im- 
portance in determining the origin of the Code 
itself ; as, if the Dynasty was foreign, the Code 
may reflect non-Babylonian influence. There is 
no doubt that the names of the kings, except 
Apil-Sin and Sin-muballit, are not of the usual 
Babylonian type; though Jensen (Zeitschrift fir 
Assyriologie, x. p. 342) maintains that they are. 
They, and other names of this period, exhibit 
many peculiarities: such as Samsu instead of the 
usual Babylonian Samaé; the enigmatic Sumu 
perhaps for Sumu ; imperfects like tamlik in place 
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of the Babylonian tmlik; sents words like 
a, ditana, ammt (if not a Divine name), 
zimri, besides strange gods like Elali, Wadd, ‘Anat. 
But scholars are greatly divided as to the natior- 
ality indicated arse names. Hommel, Sayoe, 
A. sf eremias, and Ranke favour Arabian, ed pao 
in its old forms as preserved in Minean an 
Sabeean inscriptions. inckler and Delitzsch call 
these names West Semitic or North Semitic, as 
belonging to the group of Canaanite dialecta— 
Pheenician, Moabite, Hebrew, Aramman. S8. A. 
Cook, after reviewing opinions, wisely says that 
we know too little of the earlier history of the 
languages of Arabia and Canaan. We may con- 
tent ourselves with saying that these people were 
a freshly arrived Semitic race who retained, in 
Babylonia, names and words which they brought 
from a former home. In the 7th cent. B.c. the 

atran census (Assyriologische Bibliothek, xvii.) 
shows many of these peculiarities in names 
borne by the serfs under Assyrian rule. They 
may, then, belong to a race recently transplanted 
by Assyrian conquests, or, if indigenous, may point 
to a nationality descended from those who raised 
the First Dynasty to empire. So far as cuneiform 
sources go, we find most aflinity with the names 
of Canaanites in the time of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets. But this distinctly foreign influence 
appears not only in names. The Code shows it in 
such words as éttin for ‘ two-thirds.’ 

‘ 4, The name Hammurabi has lonz been well 
known. In vol. 1. of Rawlinson’s Cuneiform In- 
scriptions of Western Asia, 1861 (P. 4, Nos. 1, 2, 3), 
three inscriptions of his were published. Inscrip- 
tions in the Louvre were given by Oppert in 1863 
in his Expédttion scene ae en selper peur The 
Babylonian scribes of a Iater period regarded the 
name as foreign, for they drew up a list of the 
names of the kings who reigned ‘after the Flood,’ 
with their explanations of those names. Some of 
the names are Sumerian, or Kassite; but among 
them is Hammurabi, whose name is transla 
Kimtarapastum. Another is Ammizaduga, whose 
name is translated Kimtum-kittum. Hence they 
regarded hammu as the same word as ammi, and 
uivalent to kimtu, ‘family.’ The variants of 
ammurabi’s name, such as Ammi-rabi, Ammnu- 
rapi (late Assyrian), Hammum.-rabi, etc., show 
that they were partly right (King, iii. p. Ixv, 
note 4). But it is doubtful if they were right in 
rendering it Aimtum. Ammu or Hammu may 
well be the name of a gud. In compounds like 
Sumu-hammu, Jasdi-hammu, Zimri-hammu, it 
can hardly mean ‘family,’ unless this was deitied. 
The element radi is so very common in Baby- 
lonian that we can hardly be wrong in rendering 
it ‘is great.’ The name is like Sin-rabi, Samaa- 
rabi, and may well mean ‘Ammu is great.’ The 
adjective rapaéstu, applied to the feminine kimtu, 
is ‘wide’ or ‘great’ also; and in that the old 
marians were right. 

5. The date to be assigned to the First Dynasty 
of Babylon has been much disputed. The King- 
Liste, if taken in their integrity, would put the 
beginning of the Dynasty at B.c. 2454, and Ham- 
murabi’s accession at b.c. 2342. But many doubts 
attach to these figures. Nabonidus puts Hamman: 
rabi seven hundred years before Burnaburiash, who 
cannot be much before 8.C. 1400. Rost reduces the 
length of the Kassite Dynasty by a hundred and 
eighty years, and so places the beginning of the 
Dynasty in B.C. 2232, which a ipcrae with Berosus 
as explained by Peiser, and with Simplicius on one 
reading. The whole question is well discussed by 
Rogers in his History of Babylonia and Assyria, 
ch. xii.; but no definite result can be expected 
from present materials. Even the lengths of the 
reigns are in doubt now. 
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The Babylonians at this period gave each year 
aname. The voneanie recorded some prominent 
event—the building of a shrine, or an expedition, 
for example. Now the Chronicles published by 
King give the year-names for the reigns of the 
kings, and assign forty-three years to Hammu- 
rabi, while the King-Lists give him fifty-five. The 
difference may be accounted for by the proved fact 
that the same Shia had sometimes two separate 
names. The King- Lists may have counted all 

ear-names, and so have made the reigns too long. 

ut this is not always the case: thus, in the King- 
List, Samsu-iluna has only thirty-five years, while 
the Chronicle gives him thirty-eight. Here, again, 
we must await further evidence. 

But we can place the monument approximately 
in the reign. For, when we recall what we know 
from various sources, we find that Rim-Sin was 
reigning in Larsa till the 30th year of Hammu- 
rabi’s reign. Then Hammurabi defeated Elam 
and overthrew Kim-Sin. The following year he 
conquered Iamutbal, a province of Elam. Now, 
demmnureb boasts in the prologue (col. ii. ll. 32-36) 
that he had ‘avenged Larsa and renovated Ebab- 
bar,’ the temple of Shamash there. This he could 
hardly have done while Rim-Sin was still dowsas 4 
We may therefore date the stele after the thirtiet 
year of his reign. 

Of some interest is the usually received identi- 
fication of Hammurabi with the Amraphel of 
Gn 14, With this is bound up the question 
whether Arioch of Ellasar is Rim-Sin of Larsa, 
For this view, which has the support of most 
Assyriologists, see especially Pinches (Old. Testa- 
ment, etc., ch. vi.); on the other side, see King 
(i. pp. xxv f., xlixf.). An ingenious method of dis- 

ng of the superfluous tinal 7 in Amraphel has 
en suggested by Hising, who would join it to 
the next word, and read, ‘ And it came to pass in 
the days of Amraph, as Arioch king of Ellasar 
was over Shinar, that Chedorlaomer,’ etc. But 
Arioch is nearly as difficult, and the whole inci- 
dent is quite inconsistent, unless the configuration 
of the country has entirely changed since. The 
same uncertainties remain as to date on both 
chronologies. 

6. The Chronicle gives us the following skeleton 
outline of the events of this reign, being the list of 

ear-names. (1) The year in which Hammurahs 
ecame king. (2) The year in which Hammurabi 
established the heart of .the land in righteousness. 
This has been taken to refer to the initiation of legal 
reforms; but the same formula is used of Sumnu-lailu 
(P? 2177 A), and may only mean religious reform. 
Tle Code was probably not promulgated this year. 
(3) The year in which the throne of Nannar was 
mude, Nanriae was god of Erech, but this throne 
was made in Babylon. We cannot, therefore, con- 
clude that Hammurabi was already ruler in Erech. 
(4) The year in which the wall of Malga was de- 
stroyed. Qammurabi also destroyed the fortress 
of Maer in this year. Malg& is probably not the 
satne place as the frequently named Malgia, which 
was close to ad sake aer was an important 
shipping town. eissbach thinkr both were on 
the Euphrates, near its junction witb the Habur 
(Bubylonische Miscellen, p. 13). These fortresses 
were later repaired. The date of the fifth year is 
not preserved, but some god’s temple was probably 
restored. The sixth year is noted for the restora- 
tion of some fortress. Some event at Isin inarked 


the seventh year. (8) The year in which... on 
the bank of the canal Nuhué-nisi. The meaning of 
the name is ‘the abundance of the people.’ An 


inscription in the Louvre is devoted to the record 
of the completion of thiscanal. Hammurabi built 
on the banks of it a lofty fortress, which he called 
after his father. Dar-Sin-muballit-abim- walidia, 
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and the gap in the Chronicle here may hava con- 
tained the name of this fortress. (9) The year in 
which the canal Faumumuraht was dug. It is not 
clear whether this canal or the one called Tisid- 
Bél was meant here. The latter ran fram the 
Euphrates to Sippar. This event may have been 
used only to date Sippar documents. (10) The 
year in which the . . . mhabitants of Malgi. This 
probably refers to a reinstatement of the people, 
on the restoration, of Malg& and Maer. Some 
event connected with a city dated the next year. 
(12) The year in which the throne of Sarpanitum 
was made. This goddess was the consort of Mar- 
duk. The date of the next year is not made out 
clearly. (14) The year in which the throne of [star 
of Babylon was made. (15) The year in which the 
seven images were made. (16) year in which 
the throne uf Nabt was made. Next year another 
image was made; the year following, something . 
for Bal. The next year something was said about 
‘the mountain’?. (20) The year in which the throne 
of Adad was made. (21) Lhe year tn which the 
wall of Bazu was made. The city Bagu was close 
to Sippara, and not far from Kish. Next year 
perhaps a canal was cut or an image of Hammu- 
rabi set up. Then something seems to have been 


done at oP ara. Then something was done for 
Bél. (25) Lhe year tn which the wall of Sippara 
was made. It was the foundation that was laid 


this year, and it was ‘the great wall,’ probably 
an outer circle. The next year records a great 
flood. Then a great temple was built. (28) The 
year in which the temple E-NAM-HE was built. 
This was the temple called ‘the house of abund- 
ance,’ the temple of Adad at Babylon. (28) The 
year in which the wnage of the goddess was 
made. Sala was the consort of Adad. (30) The 
year in which the army of Elam was defeated. 
(31) The year in which the land of Iamutbal was 
annexed. A fuller form of this date is, ‘ The fae 
of Hammurabi the king, in which with the help of 
Anu and Bél he established his good fortune, and 
his hand cast to the earth the lana of Iamutbal 
and Rim-Sin the king.’ A further conquest is 
recorded for the next year, perhaps of the land 
Duplias. (33) The year in which the canal of 
GYammurah ... This may refer to the com- 
pletion of the work begun in the ninth year, or to 
@ new canal whose name is not preserved, (34) 
The year in which for Anu, Istar, and Nana (the 
temple E-TUR-KALAMA was restored). This 
date is restored from contemporary documents. 
The next year perhaps the great wall named 
Kara-Samas was built. The dates of the next 
two years are lost. (38) The year in which the city 
of Duplias was destroyed by flood. This date is 
restored from contemporary documents. An alter- 
native date for this year is, The year of Hammu- 
rabi the king in whitch the people of Turukku, 
Kakmum, and Subé. . . . Whether they were 
destroyed by flood or conquered does not appear. 
The dates of the next five years are lost, but the 
Chronicle gives the total length of the reign as 
forty-three years. We know several other year- 
names for this reign, but are not able to place 
them yet. The year in which Iiik-Adad captured 
the city of Rabiku. Another date refers to the 
building of the walls of Rabiku and K4r-Samas, 
The latter was built on the banks of the Tigris. 
The year of Hammurabi the king in which the 
goddess Tasmétum made favourable her word. 
The year of Hammurabi the king in which the 
temple E-ME-TE-UR-SAG was restored and the 
temple IGI-E-NIR-KIDUR-MAH was built for 
Zamama and Ninni, and its summit made high 
like the heavens. (For further details, see King 
and Lindl). | ” 
7. This sketch we may fill out by the details 
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given in letters and contracts. There the king 
appears as an energetic benevolent ruler, who 
kept the chief business of importance under his 
own direction. Most of his letters are addressed 
to one Sin-idinnam, who, if not a vassal king of 
Larsa, was the governor of that city. If he was 
set in the place of Rim-Sin, who was independent 
king of Larsa for the first thirty years of Hammu- 
rabi's reign, we may suppose all these letters dated 
after that event. But, in any case, it is unlikely 
that Hammurabi could give such minute orders to 
Sin-idinnam as long as Rim-Sin reigned there. We 
tind that Sin-idinnam exercised authority also over 
Erech and Ur. At one time Sin-idinnam had a 
military command, for the king ordered him to 
send certain Elamite goddesses, who had been cap- 
tured, under escort to Babylon; and when the 
same goddesses were sent back to their temples, 
under the escort of Inuhsamar and his troops, 
Sin-idinnam was told to attack the Elamites first, 
lest it might seem to be a confession of weakness. 
The earliest known reference to Assyria occurs in 
these letters, when 240 men of the ‘ King’s com- 
pany’ are said to have left Assyria. The Code 
also names Ashur, the city, and Nineveh (col. iv. 
ll. 55-63); but last among the list of subject- 
‘towns. The name of the god Aésur already occurs 
in the reign of Sin-muballit (B'3, B14). 

8. The king’s piety and care for the worship 
of the pour 4 ee not only in the prologue 
to the Code, where he boasts of having built, 
restored, or adorned the temples of the chief cities 
of the empire, but also in the above list of year- 
names, Further, in his letters we find him direct- 


- ing the collection of temple revenues and super- 


intending their shepherds and herdsmen. He 
postponed the hearing of a trial because one of 
the parties was on duty at a festival in Ur. He 
controlled the calendar, sending Sin - idinnam 
notice that the month now beginning was to be 
a second Elul. He is, however, careful to add 
that this must not be taken as an excuse for post- 
poning payments for a month, 

The king also gave directions as to the canals. 
We have seen that he constructed several. In one 
letter he orders the dwellers on the banks of a 
certain canal to clear it out. In another case a 
canal was so badly dredged that ships could not 
come to Erech. Hammurabi orders the work to 
be done ‘in three days.’ Even the Euphrates (?) 


+ stream had to be cleared. 


But it is in the administration of justice that 


. this king is seen in the most favourable light. 


a beerent ys he was accessible to all. Bribery he 
dealt with Pompey 3 he enforced a merchant's 
claim for a debt against a city governor; he sent 
instructions as to how cases were to be treated. 
Against money-lenders he was severe, and several 
letters deal with loans or debta. He orders the 
parties concerned to be sent to Babylon, and gives 
mstructions for their being Guarded. 

The collection of revenue, the due care of the 
royal flocks and herds, the audit of accounts, the 
regulation of food supplies, shipping and other 
transport, labour on public works, and the proper 
exemptions from duty, are all frequently dealt 
ee ya ert or eT ee and the 
parallels from other reigns of the First Dynasty, 
see King’s Letters of Hammurabi. ‘ 

The period of Hammurabi’s Dynasty was one of 
ares? iterary activity. Many of the tablets in 

urbanipal’s library are ascribed to this period 
by their characteristic forms of expression; but 
no works are definitely ascribed by the documents 
themselves to this king. Still, the view is general 
among Assyriologiste that this period produced 
most of the masterpieces which later generations 
ehiefly reproduced. 
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The picture of monarchy which thee .°~.:: 
and the Code reveal is by no means tr: 
Like all Oriental despotisms, it is ideal]: + -:ru. | 
energetic, benevolent monarchy. In the = cries: 
Hammurabi, he was indeed a dather Of © i fee 
(col. xxv. 21f.) and ‘the sun of Bab ocr’ «3 
v. 4). His Code amply justifies his boar: .! i: - . 
carried out. That is rendered probable «.v vi >} 
of contemporary documents, not only fe‘. 
but for those of his predecessors and successors. 
So far as they refer to the class of cases con- 
sidered in the Code, they confirm its working, Of 
course a large number of cases, especially criminal 
cases, were not the subject of written records. 
We have no records of trials for murder, rape, 
incest, or the like grievous wrongs. But we have 
not only contracts of marriage, partnership, loans 
and commissions, and other commercial business, 
but also a number of legal decisions, These most] 
relate to property disputes, but a few touch crime 
as well. So far as they go, they prove that 
Code was literally carried out. urther, 
show that it was no new invention, but 
the customary law of the country. 

The king was a gucsi-Divine person. This is 
shown not only by the invocation of his name 
along with those of the gods in solemn oaths, but 
by such names as Jammurabi-lu, ‘ Hammurabi is 

od’; Hammurabi-samst, ‘Hammurabi is my sun.’ 
Men swore by ‘Samas, Aia (his consort), and 
Hammurabi the king,’ as also by the name of 
Marduk or of Rim-Sin, other gods or other kings. 
See a list of these oaths in Kohler-Peiser, i. P- 
107f. The king was often accorded the title s-/s 
as a prefix to his name. This custom continued in 
use until late in the Kassite Dynasty. In the pro- 
logue to the Code (col. ii. 48), [[ammurabi calls 
himself the ‘ Divine shelter,’ t-/e guludu, of his 
land, (col. iii. 16) the ‘ Divine king of the city,’ t-/ 
gar ali, (col. v. 4) the ‘Divine sun’ of Babylon, 
i-lu Saméu. 

As one consequence of this sacred majesty of tlie 
king, he does not directly appear as y to any 
commercial or business transaction. This was not 
80 in early times. In one of the oldest monuments 
of Babylonia which we possess, the stele of Manis- 
tusu, king of Kish (Mémoires de la Délégation en 
Perse, tom. ii. p. 1ff.), we find the king buying 
lands, like any other person, to make up an estate 
for his son Mesalim, afterwards king of Kish also. 
But in all later times the rule holds good. The 
king’s stewards, shepherds, and other officials buy 
and sell, obviously for their master, but his name 
does not come into the transaction. 

9. The extent of, Hammurabi’s empire can be 
gathered only partly from the Code. He names in 
the prologue the cities of Babylon, Sippara, N ippur, 
Dfrilu, }Eridu, Ur, Larsa, Erech, Isin, Kish, 
Cuthah, Borsippa, Dilbat, Shirpurla, Hallab, Kar- 
kar, MaSkan-sabri, Malk&, Agade, Ashur, Nineveh, 
but only as having e benefits to the temples 
there. The list covers’ all Assyria and Babylonia. 
He is called king of Martu in an inscription set uf 
in his honour, and fhat is usually taken to mear 
the Pia or “Palestine (King, Letters, iii. p / 
195 f.). 


v. SOCIAL GRADES RECOGNIZED B CODE. 
_"Ths Cole spomntzes thiee grades f scclaty? the 
amélu, the mugskénu, and the ardu. 

1. The first grade were the men of gentle birth, 
men of family, and very likely were largely of the 
same race as the royal family. Winckler has com- 
pared them with the amélu of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, where it is still a distinct title, and with 
early Arabic "li, ulai (Altortentalische Forschung. 
en, li. p. 313). The king himself seems to be ad. 
dre by the title amélu §a Marduk liballiteu 
‘the amélu to whom may Marduk grant life." He 
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»sition of the ay Seb etan a 
many passages amélu is distinctly 
ifficer. By co it was ex- 
ir ‘Sir’ or ‘ Esquire,’ to mark every 
‘ on not otherwise titled. Even in 
.sually applied to all free citizens, 
ion from the muskfénu is necessary. 
at as a determinative before names 
i > ‘cupations. Thus the potter, the 
tallor, vuc ow.e-cutter, carpenter, builder, and 
other artisans, who are paid a daily wage but 
may have belonged to old trade guilds, are amélé ; 
but not the doctor, the veterinary surgeon, or the 
brander. In some cases this may be accidental, 
but must be remembered in case turther evidence 
should come to light. He was an officer when 
performing mili service. His residence appears 
to be called an ékallu, which is best rendered 
‘mansion’; the usual rendering ‘ palace’ is apt to 
suggest the royal residence. It seems probable 
that every town contained one or more such 
‘mansions.’ They are named in contracts “as 
being built for persons who were certainly not 
kings (B? 333, B* 381). Conseque ‘the slave of 
the ‘ palace’ is not necessarily a royal slave (§§ 175- 
176). 
2. The muskénu, whose name passed into Hebrew 
as 1209 (mtsgkén), Ital. meschino, meschinello, Portug. 
inho, French mesquin, etc., occupies a lower 
raat His penalties are less, but-so are his com- 
nsations for injury. He is specially legislated 
or (§§ 8, 140, 198, 201, 204, 208, 211, 216, 219, 
222). The rendering of the name is difficult. The 
translation ‘poor man’ is not very good. For he 
was no pauper, certainly not a beggar. He had 
slaves (§ 15) and goods. Miller calls him an Armen- 
stiftler; but there is no evidence of his receiving 
any pension. Kohler and Peiser give Mintsterial ; 
there is no evidence of his having any special 
lation with the court, or any special duties. 


fe name itself may be taken n a ‘sub- 
japt,’ origina y ‘supp ian e take it he was 
@ ‘commoner, one of the plebs, perhaps of the 
conquered race. At any rate he was free, but 
apparently subject to the corvée, perhaps obliged 
to serve in the ranks of the army. We find that 
his offering in the ple was allowed to be less 
than others (Meissner, Beitrage zur Kenntnis der 
Babylonischen Religion, p. 176f.). In Assyrian 
times the Babylonians complained that they were 
being treated as mugkénu, not so much ‘ poor men,’ 
but subject to indignities. In the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets Amenophis quotes the letter of Kadasman- 
Bél to him, inquiring after his daughter Suharti. 
The Babylonian king says the Egyptian had his 
sister to wife; but no messenger of his had ever 
been able to see the princess, or know whether she 
was alive or dead. certain lady they had seen, 
but mindi martu isten muskénu, ‘whether she was 
the daughter of some muékénu,’ they could not 
tell. In omen tablets it is a curse that a man 
muskindiu allak, ‘should some to poverty’ (Bezold, 
set bea . 1566). 

3. e slave (ardu) was treated very much as a 
chattel. He could be e sold or pledged (§§ 118, 147) ; 
damage done to hinr had to paid for, but the 
compensation went to his master (§§ 213, 214, 219, 
220). A repudiation of servitude on his part was 
punished By mutilation (§ 282). The master is not 
said to have power of life and death ; indeed his 
power seeme expressly limited to mutilation. The 
slave could acquire wealth, and act in business as 
a free many but his master had to be cognizant of 
his transactions. If he was living in his master’s 
house he could not buy or sell, except by power 
of attorney, or written licence from his master 
(§ 7). Bot many slaves married and had homes of 
their own. Then the master acted as patron, and 


recovered their debts for them. A slave who 


married one of his master’s slave girls was able to 
et Bs wealth, but his master was his sole heir, 
and his children were slaves. On the other hand, 
a slave, at any rate if in the service of a ‘great 
house,’ or of a muskénu, could marry a free woman. 
In that case the children were free (§ 175), and the 
free woman’s marriage portion remained hers, for 
her children, on her husband’s death (§ 176). The 
property which the pair acquired after marriage 
was divided into two equal portions: the master, 
as his slave’s heir, took one half, the wife and 
children the other half. A slave could buy his 
freedom with his savings. This must have been 
a free bargain between slave and master. The 
former had to choose between freedom and poverty 
on one side, and service and comfort on the other. 
The master accepted a present gain in lieu of a 
deferred reversion of the slave’s property. The 
Code.goes not notice this point. 

A female slave could become her master’s con- 
cubine. Her children were free (§§ 170-171); and 
so was she, at her master’s death. If her master 
chose he could acknowledge her children, and then 
they inherited equally with the children of his 
free wife ; but these had first choice in the sharing 
of his property (§ 170). If she was the property 
of a free woman who was married, the slave 
girl might be given by Her mistress to her hus- 

nd to bear him children (§ 144). Her mistress 
retained the right to er reer es se and 
insolence by degradation to slavery again ; 
but the slave girl, if she had borne children to her 
master, could not be sold. At his death she was 
free (§§ 146, 147). 

The slave was not always contented with his 
lot. He might run away. His captor was bound 
to bring him back to his master, and was then 
rewarded by statute with a payment of two 
shekels (§ 17). But if the captor kept him in his 
own house, and did not give him up on demand, 
he was punished with death (§ 19). So was any 
one who enticed a slave away from his master 
(§ 15). The slave seems to have had liberty to go 
about freely in the city where his master lived, 
but not to leave the city without his master’s 
consent (§ 15). A slave usually had his owner’s 
name, or some mark by which he could be recog- 


re 


rd 


nized, branded or tattooed on his arm. If acap- | 
tured fugitive slave would not name his owner, ° 


he had to be taken to the ‘ palace’ or governor’s 
residence, and there put to the question, and so 
restored to the owner (§ 18). We find from the 
letters that the officers over the levy claimed, for 
the corvée, unowned slaves (B? 419). The tattoo- 
ing of the slave’s mark was the business of the 


gatllabu, who could also render it irrecognizable — 


again. To do this without the consent of the 
owner, rendered the gallabu liable to have hia 
hands cut off (§ 226). If he had been deceived into 
doing this by some one who was judged to have 
designs on that slave, the gallabu could swear to 
his innocence and be let off; but the fraudulent 
holder of the slave was treated as aaslave stealer, 
and put to death (§ 227). To ‘mark’ a man was 
equivalent to reducing him to slavery. This might 
be done to a rebellious child by the Sumerian 
laws. Also it might be inflicted on a man for 
slander (§ 127), or on a rebellious or insolent slave 
(§ 146). A fugitive slave might be put in chains 
by his master. Harbouring a fugitive was punished 
with death (§ 16). 

The slaves were probably recruited principally 
from captives taken in war. We see that certain 
pereone might be bought abroad and brought back 
xy merchants. These would, no doubt, be offered 
for sale as slaves. But, if they were natives of 
Babylonia, their relatives, their town temple, or, 


— 
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in the last resort, the State, would ransom them 
(§32). If they had been slaves before, in Babylonia, 
it seems that they had to be set at liberty on 
being brought back (§ 280). But the Code may 
only mean that they returned to their former con- 
dition. Foreigners, once slaves in Babylonia, 
captured thence in war, bought abroad by a 
merchant and ayain offered for sale by him in 
Babylonia, if recognized by a former master, might 
be re-bought by him at the price the merchant 
gave for them abroad (§ 281). The Code appar- 
ently aims at excluding a profit on the trans- 


_ OO ’'S 


action, but leaves the price to be settled by the. 


merchant’s oath as to the money paid by him. 

There is no trace in the Code, or contemporary 
documents, of serfs, or glebe adscripti, such as 
were so common in Assyria and the district about 

arran in the 7th cent. B.C. (see ‘ Harran census,’ 

riologische Bibliothek, xvii.). The serf seems 
to have held his lands by inheritance, and had 
property of his own, The class was ely re- 
crulted from slaves and town artisans. serf’s 
father is usually named. He was sold wich the 
land, and subject apparently to mili service. 
Many captives taken in war were settled as serfs, 
and the Assyrian kings usually assigned lands to 
the transported peoples. 

The slave proper usually appears as fatherless ; 
but a number of cases occur at all periods, when 
parents sell their children. Free men might be 
sold for debt, or reduced to slavery as punishment 
for crime. In the latter case they probably became 
public slaves. Slaves were se pg to the corvée, 
as king’s servants. Even female slaves owed ser- 
vice to the State—usually work, such as weaving or 
apne It was of great importance to a buyer 
of a slave whether this duty had been discharged, 
and he often demanded a tee that it was 
no longer due. It probably was confined to a 
number of years—six seems likely in the case of 
the Parran serfs. A great many slaves were 
skilled workmen; they were often apprenticed to 
learn a trade. But in early times the trades were 
in the hands of free men. 

Slaves might be adopted as children by free 
men and women, usually to care for the old age of 
one whose own famil prep pila up and 
left the home. Such adopted dren became 
free, and inherited their adoptive nts’ 
property. Farther details on the status of slaves, 
especially in later times, will be found in Meissner, 
de Servitute, Pries, Leipzig; and 8. A. Cook, The 
Laws of Moses, ete., ch. vii. 

The value of a slave varied much with age, 
accomplishments, sex, etc. The Code avoids the 

uestion by awarding ‘slave for slave’ (§§ 219, 231), 
‘half his price’ (§§ 199, 220). A maidservant was 
worth twenty shekels of silver (§ 214), her unborn 
babe two shekels (§ 213). In contemporary docu- 
ments a male slave sold for as little as six shekels 
or as much as twenty. A female slave might 
fetch as little as four and a half, or, with a babe, 
as much as ninety-four shekels. 

The reward for restoring a fugitive to his 
master (§ 17), or for eHene a slave (§$ 217, 223), was 
two shekels of silver, evidently calculated as one- 
tenth of the ordinary value. This value of twenty 
shekels remained constant as the average to the 
times of the Second Babylonian Empire. 

vi. CLASS LEGISLATION A FEATURE OF THE 
CopEz.—A distincttvé féature of the Code is its 
elass legislation. Not only are the aristocrat, the 
commoner, and the slave treated separately, but 
the Code legislates separately for in classes of 
the community. 

I. The first class are feudal landowners. They 
hyld lands of the crown by service. Their names, 
NM sAbé and bHiru, are difficult to translate, be- 
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cause we have no modern officials whose frnctious 
exactly correspond to theirs. (a) For the first we 
propose ‘levy-master.’ The ‘levy-master’ was 
over the corvée. He had to make up the local 
nota for the army, or for forced labour. On the 
ormer side he might answer to the field-cornet, 
commandant, pressgang officer, Feldwebel, Stattver- 
treter; and, on the other, to the ganger on public 
works. He may have had other duties, such as 
the maintenance of local order, but these chiefly 


a in the letters of the time (see King’s Letters. 
0 


Hammurabi, under ‘ rid,’ iii. p. 200). To their 
angs were condemned fugitive slaves, if unclaimed 

(B? 419). 
The king in various letters orders the exemption 
of temple Lakers, royal shepherds or herdsmen, and 
atésis from the iku, or ‘duty,’ of these officers. 
urther, it is certain that on some occasions this 
duty was military service, on others public works. 


& 


~~ 
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It is not, however, clear that we have always a | 


class exemption. 

The Code fixes their status very clearly in some 
respects. They might be sent on ‘ the king’s way,’ 
perhaps a term for a military expedition, but 
probably including any royal business. It was a 
capital offence not to go. To send a hired sub- 
stitute involved death, and the substitute took 
over the appointment (§ 26). For a magistrate to 
allow such personation was punished by death also 
(§ 33). If such an officer was captured abroad, and 
there was bought by a Babylonian slave-dealer, he 
had, on his return, to be ransomed from his own 
means, failing that, by the temple of his 


town, failing that, by the State (§ 32). But his 
holding could not be sold for the Bard ang It 
consisted of land, house, garden, and stock given 


as well as a salary, and could not 
be sold, pledged, or exchanged (§ 34). The penalty 
for its alienation was that it had to be returned, and 
the buyer, lender, or exchanger lost what he had 
given for it. The officer could not be a re by 
the governor, neither robbed, defrauded of salary, 
let out on hire, nor wronged in court, on pain of 
death (§ 34). The officer could not leave his hold- 
ing to his wife or daughter, nor any part of it (§ 38). 
He had, of course, full power over his own uired 
property (§ 39). He could name his son as locum 
tenens in his absence, if capable of discharging 
the duties of his office, which therefore were not 
solely military. If his son could not take the 
duty, being a child, one-third of the estate was 
sequestered to the child’s mother for his mainten- 
ance, and a locum tenens put in by royal authority. 
To secure the estate from dilapidation, the docten 
tenens acquired a prescriptive right to it, if the 
absentee was away three years or more. This held 
ood only if the absentee had been a neglectful 
Folder. n any case, one year’s absence did not 
invalidate his claim to resume it on his return. 

(5) In nearly every case the 6@’iru is associated 
with this officer. The term means simply ‘catcher,’ 
and is used of fishermen and hunters alike. In 
contemporary documents it seems always to be 
oa ee Perhaps they, a were sone 

class, as being necessary to the provision o 
food for the palace. It ap that they had 
their special] fisheries reserved in each district, and 
were not allowed to poach on other fisheries (Kinz, 
Letters, p.121f.). But it is not quite clear that the 
bd’ iru, or ‘catcher,’ may not have been, like the old 
‘ catchpola, a,sort of sonatable He could, like the 
‘levy-master, sent ‘on the king’s way,’ might 
be captured abroad, held the spear of estate, 
could make the same arrangements &8-to his son’s 
taking his duty. He is not expressly exempted 
from the governor’s oppressions, but surely was 
not meant to be at his mercy. This rather goes te 
prove that 54@’irw is almost a synonym for rid sé. 


him by the King, 


adn 
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S (c) So far as inalienability of holding was con- 


serned, the n@é dilti, or ‘ payer of tribute,’ was in 
the same position as the rid g4bé and the b@’iru. 
It seems, therefore, that land was held of the 
crown, as in other Oriental countries — notably 
Morocco now—on two formsoftenure. One carried 
an obligation to personal service, the other only a 
rent or tribute. th were thus inalienable, but 
might be hereditary. Land could also be held by 
others, who might alienate: votaries, merchants, 
and foreign residents are named (§ 40); but the 
duty, whatever it was, went with the land, and 
must be discharged by the buyer. Some land was 
freehold (zakd) ; and it is expressly laid down as 
a special privilege that the estates of a Marduk 
votary were thus exempt from the ‘duty.’ There 
is no express mention of tithe, but that probably 
grew out of the ‘duty.’ : 

2. The votary was also the subject of special 


legislation., She might be devoted to the service 
ofa god (Samad and Marduk are named in the 


Code ; Sin, Anunit, and others elsewhere) by her 
parents; or she might herself elect to become 
a votary. She thus ea ‘bride’ of the god, 
and might be dowered by her father as for 

(§ 178). Her father could give her complete power 
over her pro , or not. In any case, she 

the life interest in it (§ 179). If not absolutely 
at her own dis »—on her father’s death, her 
brethren, who had the reversion of it, might 
assume ion and maintain her. they did 
not do this to her satisfaction, she had the power 
to appoint a steward, who would administer it as 
she wished. In any such case it reverted at her 
death, unless her father had granted her the dis- 
posal oF te by a's ial deed of gift, If he gave 
1er no allowance of this sort, she did not forfeit her 
rights as a daughter in his estate, but came in for 
one-third of a son’s share at his death (§ 180). To 
all appearances, the votary was vowed to perpetual 
virginity ; but she might ey: and give her hus- 
band a maid to bear him children (§ 146). If she 
broke her vow and had children, they were not 
recognized as in her power; they could be adopted 
hy aha without her having power to claim 
them k (§ 193). From contemporary documents 
we find that votaries often adopted children, mostly 
other votaries, doubtless to care for their old age. 
Normally, the votaries lived in a convent (§ 110), or 
common home, called ‘ the bride chamber.’ It was 
a very large establishment, and is often named as 
a neighbour in sales of lands. If they did not live 
there, they were expected to be staid in their be- 
haviour. They might not open a beer-shop, nor 
enter one, on pain of being Varned (§ 110). Thay 
were highly rape Sir o one might slander 
them, on pain o peng branded on the forehead 
(§ 127). e read of [ltAni, daughter of king 
Ammizaduga, as @ Mgr 2 (V.A.Th. 630). They 
had a common scribe (B* 2175 A) and a ‘lady 
superior’ (B' 61). The votary of Marduk had 
special treatment, as was natural for a king who 
had made Babylon the capital of his empire, and 
Marduk supreme, even over Samaés in Sippara. 
She was, even if not dowered by her father, able 
to claim one-third of & son’s share in his property 
at his death, and had full testamentary powers 
over it. She had no ‘duty’ to discharge (§ 182). 
We continually meet with votaries in contemporary 
documents, chiefly devoted to Samas. They were 
clearly a wealthy body, and carry on business 
freely. They agree with brothers about their 
estates, put in stewards, leave property, and carry 
on ordinary contracts. Many marry. Nowhere 
in the Code or elsewhere is there any trace of the 
evil reputation which Greek writers assign to these 
ladies, and the translations which make them 
prostitutes, or unchaste, are not to be accepted. 
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Greek influence may later have corrupted their 
morals. > 

3. Men were also vowed to the service of a god, 
but the Code does not refer to them. The rather 
obscure manzdz pant, who ‘stood in the presence’ 
of the king, were naturally celibates. Their wives 
could not be tolerated in the palace. Their chil- 
dren, if they had any, were treated as homeless 
(§ 192), and could be adopted by any one without 
the father’s consent. There is no ground for assum- 
ing any vicious habits on their part, as the term 
included some of the highest officials of the State. 

4. Special professions were also legislated for. 
The beer-ehop was usually kept by women. Even 
as late as the Second Babylonian Empire we find a 
master setting up a female slave in a wine-shop. 
The price of beer was not to be dearer than corn, 
measure for measure (§ 108). Corn was legal tender, 
and silver was not to be demanded hy the great 
weight. The beer- lve J ation 
of all treasonable conspiracy she overheard in her 
shop (§ 109). She was severely dealt with: if she 
broke these rules, death was the penalty. There 
is no hint that her house was a brothel, though 
later custom sugvestse it. 

5. The doctor does not seem to hold a high profes- 
sion. He is not an amélu. The fee for a successful 


operation, involving surgery (removal of a cataract 


with the bronze | t is probaly meant), is fixed 
and gradedj according to the position of the patient 
(8§ 215-217). An/unsuccessful operation is penalized 
by loss of the hands, reparation, or a fine ($§ 218- 
220). A cure of an injured limb, or a rupture (2), 
is similarly treated (§§ 221-223). The veterinary 
surgeon is likewise dealt with (§§ 224, 225). The 
brander, who may also be a barber, and perhaps 
a shearer, naturally follows a surgeon. His special 
treatment concerns his attempting to efface a 
slave’s tattooed mark. If he did this wittinzly, he 
lost his hands. If he was deceived, he could get 
free on oath of innocence, but the procurer suffered 
death (§§ 226, 227). 

6. Builders are treated much the same. The 
builder’s fee is fixed according to the size of the 
house. His bad workmanship is punished if it 
leads todamage. He has to make good all Juss, 
and repair at his own expense ; and, further, suffer 
the same damage in his own person as he has 
brought on the house-owner (8§ 228-233). The 
boatman gets a fixed fee according to the size of 
the boat he builds. Damage due to bad workman- 
op appearing within a year’s time has to be 
made good, or the boat rep aced (§§ 234, 235). A 
boatman had to make good a boat lost through his 
carelessness, if hired to navigate it. He was re- 
sponsible for the freight, if any. If he sank a 
boat, but raised it again, he paid half value. His | 
hire was fixed (§§ 2:6-239). 

vii. AGRICULTURE, —1. Land was already 
private Property, subject to its duty to the State. 
An impost was levied upon the crop, and was clearly 
proportional to ite amount (miksu). How men 
came into possession of waste or unreclaimed land, 
which might be expected to be common, does not 
appear. The reclamation may have constituted a 
title. At any rate, the Code contemplates land 
being given to a farmer to reclaim (§ 44), and the 
contracts show the practice to have been common 
(B} 186, etc.). The unreclaimed land was usually 
taken along with arable land (double in amount), 
and without rent for a time. Then, say in the 
fourth year, fixed rent was-expected from all—that 
from the Md er soil being threefold the ordinary. 
The landlord further made an allowance of pro- 
visions towards the farmer’s keep. The alty 
fixed by the Code for neglect to reclaim is that the 
farmer should leave it in good tilth, and pay a fair 
rent (§ 44). Ordinary arable land was tev, asually 
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at fixed rents, so much corn per acre, six GUR per 
GAN being very usual. A deposit was expected, 
and it was ordinary debt not to pay the rent The 
Code only enacts that, if the rent had been paid, no 
rebate could be claimed if a storm destroyed the 
crop afterwards (§ 45). But if the rent was not paid, 
or if the land was let on the share-profit system, 
the damage done by storm was borne by landlord 


and tenant equally, or in proportion to their shareg, 


(§ 46). This system of produce-rent, or share-profit, 
was very common, the landlord taking half the 
crop, or two-thirds, according to agreement, In 
such a case the tenant’s neglect to do the proper 
work prejudiced the landlord as well as hi f; 
in this case the Code enacts that he shall pay an 
average rent, ‘ like his neighbours,’ or ‘ like night 
and left of him’ (§ 42, B? 1031). He had to leave 
it in proper tilth. An important measure of pre- 
caution, often stipulated for in the contracts (B?* 
361, 460), especially when the field lay some way 
from the town, was the erection of a farmer’s cot- 
tage on the field. He had to be present, as an old 
work on iculture, often compared to Hesiod’s 
Works and Days, tells us, ‘to scare the birds, 
capture antelopes or wild goate, collect locusts.’ 
The landlord might have a cottage already there, 
and charge for it, stipulating that it be vacated 
with the field ; or he might stipulate that the tenant 
should put it up, and leave it at the end of the 
lense. ‘Che Code contemplates the nezlect to put 
up this cottage, and the tenant subletting the 
field, probably to one who lived nearer. The land- 
lord could not objcet, if he had his proper rent at 
harvest, and if his field was duly cultivated by 
some one (§ 47). 

An important form of tenure was the metayer 
system, where the landlord found seed, implements, 
and oxen, besides paying a wage to the farmer. 
Here the farmer mght embezzle the seed, or the 
»rovender, for which the Code enacts that his 
1ands be cut off (§ 253). He might take the corn 
und starve the oxen (it was furnished ‘partly for 
their food), for which he must restore from what 
he planted (§ 254). He might hire out the oxen 
to another, stealing their provender and not pro- 
ducing a crop, for which he had to pay a heavy 
line, sixty GUR per GAN (§ 255). If he could not 
pay, he was to be torn to pieces by the oxen on the 
field (§ 256).¢" 

Gardens or plantations were usually let, if al- 
ready planted, at a rent of two-thirds edie as 
fixed by the Code (§ 64). Neglect which wonld 
diminish the crop was guarded against by enacting 
that an average yielc should be returned (§ 65). 
Land was given to be planted as a garden, the 
owner often stipulating as to what plants he wished 
for. The terms were that the gardener paid no rent 
for four yous and in the fifth year he and his 
landlord divided the land equally (§ 60). If he left 
part uncultivated, that was reckoned#in his sliare 
($61). If he had failed to carry out. his work, he 
was bound to do so before giving it up, and further 
fined an average year’s rent for the time ke held it, 
if it was corn land (§ 62), or ten GUR of corn per 
GAN for each year, if it had been unreclaimed land 


2. The Babylonian landowner was often in want 
of ready money despite his magnificent harvests, 
which often yielded a hundredfold. He had to 
employ extra labourers to get in his harvest, find 
sced at seedtime, and wasliableto destructive fluods. 
If he had borrowed money and a storm destroyed 
his crops, he might post-date the bond, and not pay 
interest on the loan that year (§ 48). He frequently 
pledged his tield to a money-lender; but, whatever 
the terms of his offer, the Code enactcd that he 


should always reap the crop himself, and frum the _ 


produce pay off tho loan, and the expenses of the 


{ 
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lender, if he had to find a cultivator (§§ 49, 5(). 
Speculation in ‘futures’ was forbidden to the 
money-lender. Further, this man could not de- 
mand money ; corn or produce was legal tender in 
satisfaction of such loans (§ 51). It was a practice 
with money-lenders to stipulate for the return of a 
loan in the exact form in which it was borrowed. 
If the cultivator put in by the creditor does not 
produce a crop, as tle owner had left the care of 
the field to the creditor, he must bear the loss; 
he can claim no rebate on that account (§ 52). 
Hence it was dangerous to mortgage for more than 
an average crop. Gardens or plantations were 
also protected from vipa apoasds speculations in 
the same thes | (§ X). he owner, whatever his 
offer, must take the crop himself, and whatever is 
over and above his debt and interest is his. He 
was protected in other ways. No one could 
distrain upon a working ox, except under fine of 
one-third of a mina of silver (§ 241). The ox was 
not only used for ploughing, it was constant! 
employed to work the watering machines, whic 
sometimes required as many as eight oxen. It was 
also needed for threshing. 

3. Babylonian culture was dependent upon water 
supply. On the one side, floods were frequent, and 
had to be provided against by an elaborate system 
of ditches and canals; on the other, the summer 
heat turned all herbage to dust, unless watered. 
One chief claim to the gratitude of posterity on 
the part of linge aud priests was ithe furnishing of 
new canals. Once made, these were expected to 
be kept in order by the riparian landowners. The 
work of repairs, dredging, and cleaning was always 
considerable, from the floods, silt, and rapid growth 
of water vegetation. Hammurabi’s letters often 
deal with the needs of the canals (King, Letterr, 
pp. 15, 16, 18, 64, Ixiv f., xxxvi f.). 

The ordinary repair of the bank was the duty of 
the man whose field adjoined it. If he neglected 
to strengthen it, a burst was likely. e was 
responsible for the damage done to the neighbours’ 
crops (§ 53). He and all his possessions could be 
sold to pay the damage (§ 54). He had the right to 
open a runnel to water his field ; but, if he left 
it ranning and swamped his neighbours’ crops, he 
had to compensate (§ 55) according to the extent of 
the damage (§ 56). The theft of a watering machine, 
probably that consisting of a pole and bucket, was 
penalized by five shekels of silver. The bucket 
alone, or & harrow, was protected from theft by a 
fine of three shekels (§§ 259, 280). 

4. Considerable attention is paid by the Code 
to fixing wages, or hire. The harvester had to 
be paid eight GUR of corn per year (§ 257). An 
ordinary labourer was paid six SE of silver per day 
for the first five months, five SE for the remaining 
seven (§ 273). This would be about twelve G7R of 
corn per year. A working ox could be hired for 
four GUR of corn per year (§ 242), a milch cow for 
three GUR (§ 243). An ox for threshing fetched 
twenty KA of corn per day, an ass ten KA, a calf 
1 KA (§§ 268-270), A waggon, with ite driver and 
oxen, cost one hundred and eighty KA of corn per 
day (§ 271). As the waggon alone cost forty KA 
(§ 272), and two oxen another forty KA (§ 268), we 
may take it that a man cost one hundred KA per 
day for carting. A cart might be hired for ten KA 
a day (S 572). An ox-driver had six GUR of corn 
per year as waves (§ 258). 

The care of the hired animals was strictly 
guarded. <A lion might kill ox or ass, and the 
owner had to bvar the loss (§ 244). But neglect 


or ill-treatment had to be paid for (8§ 245, 246). 
Partial injury was (§§ 247, 248). The 
hand of God was the owner’s loss (§ 249). The 


responsibility for a savage bull was decided. if the 
animal suddenly got out of hand ard killed a man, 


“eight GUR of corn per year (§ 261). 
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it was treated as an accident (§ 250). But if the 
:nimal was known to be vicious and his owner took 
uv means to prevent his doing harm, the owner had 
to pay blood money (§§ 251, 252). The price of a 
three year old ox was twenty shekels (B? 448). 

5. Vast herds and flocks were owned. Hundreds 
of sheep are named as under the care of one man. 
The king had occasion to call as many as forty-seven 
shepherds to account at one time (King, iil. p. 70). 
The sheep had to be taken some distance to pas- 
ture. The shepherd gave a receipt for the animals 
entrusted to him, and was bound to return them 
with reasonable increase in the amount by breed- 
ing. He was allowed to use a certain number for 
his keep and that of his underlings, He had to 
face perils from wild beasts and robbers. The 
Sutf nomads were specially feared. We find a 
Sutu hired to protect the flocks from his clansmen 
(B! 582). The shepherd or herdsman was paid 
He had to 
restore ox for ox, sheep for sheep (§ 263). He had 
to see that the flock did not waste or prove un- 

rofitable, or else make good the deficiency (§ 264). 
Wilful embezzlement was to be repaid tenfold 
(§ 265). Loss by the hand of God or wild beasts 
was the owner’s loss (§ 266). But carelessness was 
to be made good (§ 267). When the sheep were 
taken out or brought home, they had to traverse 
the meadows, and must be kept from eating the 

owing crops. To let his flock eat the corn ina 
Feld without consent of the owner of the field, was 
punished by a fine of twenty GUR of corn per GAN. 

This was when the crop was green and the owner 
might expect the corn to recover and bear a crop 
(§ 57). It was worse if the crop was nearly ripe 
and the sheep had already reached the common 
fold within the city, where they were fed on corn 
by the shepherd. If he then allowed them tostray 
in a standing field of corn, he had to take entire 
responsibility for the field, and make what he 
could of it, but had to pay sixty GUR of corn per 
GAs (§ 58). 

villi, SHIPPING, AND TRADE AND COMME ROE. — 
ing trade was Considerable. e are 
gether in a position to say what the ships 
ke at this time, but freight boats of sixty 
pacity were common, and one of seventy-five 

named (King, Letters, iii. p. 67). On the 

at least, they seem to have been propelled 

oles, which were also used to fasten them. 

vere numerous; as many as twenty-five to- 

were anchored at the quay of Samas, in 

& at one time (S 160). At all times there 

ee of considerable activity in commerce 

ing along these waterways. (For later 

ri Meissner and Knudtzon, Vienna Oriental 

iv. B 129f.; Pinches, Sir H. Peck’s 

82f.). The temple ships are named in 

e same word was used for boatbuilder 

wman. If he had completed (literally 

, ‘closed ’) a ship of sixty GUR for a man, 
titled to two shekels of silver as a fee; 

probably found the materials (§ 234). 
tqyive a year’s guarantee with it, replac- 

m & sound ship if it showed faults within 
mié4(§ 235). The boatman who navigated 
p Was paid six GUR of corn per year (§ 239). 
red boatman was responsible for the care of 
Pp, restoring ship for ship if lost (§ 236); also 
2 cargo, if lost by his carelessness (§ 237). 
he refloated a ship he had sunk, and it was 

he only paid half value (§ 238). A ship 
ran down another at anchor was held re- 
yf: the damacr 7? O87 Phe hire of a 
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2. A great deal of business was done by ship, or 
caravan, with foreign countries. The 
templates captives in war carried away from 
ee being bought abroad by slave-dealers 
and brought back ($§ 132, 280, 281). Slaves might 
be sold and transported abroad by merchants 
(§ 118). We read of a free man whe had been 
sold as a slave to Duplias, perhaps for debt 
(B? 419). The Code legislates for the case of con- 
signments of gold, silver, jewels, or portable treas- 
ures sent by a man resident abroad. The carrier 
was bound to deliver, or pay fivefold (§ 112). In 
this period Carchemish wares were already to be 
found in Babylonian homes (B! 19). 

Business was done on the Commenda system, as 
later in Islam. The principal, called ‘merchant’ 
in the Code, entrusted money or goods w his 
agent, who gave a receipt for them, and went off 
to seek a market. On his return he had to repay 


his commission and give a fair profit, or share witi:. 


his principal. This profit was agreed or. as a 
matter of free contract. If he was unlucky in his 
transactions, he yet had to pay cent. per cent. as 
profit (§ 101). ut the merchant might merel 
speculate and not bargain for profit on a fix 
scale. The agent must at least return the capital 
(§ 102). The trader has his risks. In the Te) el- 
Amarna period we find the king complaining of 
caravans Aging robbed (KJB v. p. 25). The Code 
contemplates this, and allows the agent to clear 
his liability by oath that the enemy robbed him 
(§ 103). All was to be done by written contract 
(§ 104); money or goods not sealed for could not 
be claimed in the reckoning (§ 105). Disputes 
were punished. False claims on the part of the 
agent were to be repaid threefold, on the part of the 
ee sixfold (§$ 106, 107). The conte : rorary 
ocuments abound with cases of partnership. The 
usual method was for each partner to take back 
his capital and interest, and then the partners 
divided the profit equally. The common stock was 
divided into two c Cee a ok ‘in town’ and 
property ‘on the road.’ The reckoning was made 
yearly, unless the absent agent was detained be- 
yond the year. It took the form of a dissolution 
of partnership ; all the common stock was inven- 
toried and a settlement made, usually in the temple, 
upon oath, and each party entered into compact 
not to dispute the settlement. The partnership 
might then be renewed. 
arehousing and deposit were frequently re- 
sorted to. It had to be a matter of written cor. 
tract, the goods being deposited before witnesses, 
otherwise no claim for return could be made. 
The warehouseman took all responsibility. If he 


denied the deposit, he had to repay double (§ 122- 


125). The storage of corn is specially dealt with ; 
the warehouseman took all responsibility, even 
for loss by theft from his store. If he fals:fied his 
liability, he had to pay double (§ 120). He charged 
a fee of one-sixtieth per year (§ 121). It was 
common to hire a granary. The granary was 
protected from a distraint (§ 113). False claims 
on a warehouseman had to be repaid twofold 
(§ 126). We have noted the shipping business and 
the beer-shop above. 

3. There is much said of interest on moner. 
We miss any regulation in the Code on the point, 
save that interest had to be returned with borrowed 
money (§§ 49, 50, 100, X). It.was usually about 
40 per cent. or 334 per cent. on corn loans. In the 
lapse of time it grew less—25 per cent. in Assyria, 
20 per cent. in the Second Babylonian Empire. 


, Rab toure was never auy fixed rate if wr matter 


Loans of corn at seu co ce ae 
thout 
corn. ‘They were usually repaid at harve ~ v.ithout 


uf free contract. 


1 interest; but interest was set down to + paid if 
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the loan was kept longer. Loans were also frequent 


at harvest timie to pay tle harvesters. With pledges 
of crops we have already dealt under ‘ Agriculture.’ 
A debtor could pay in corn, or sesame, according 
to the royal standard exchange value (§§ 51, 111). 
At harvest time, when corn was dearest and drink 
most needed, the beer-seller sold cheap (§ 108), 
otherwise she might not make drink cheaper than 
corn. The creditor could not refuse to take goods 
in liquidation of a debt (§ 88). Debt might be 
discharged by a written order to a third party to 
pay (B? 315). 

4. Debt might lead to distraint. The debtor 
could ‘name’ a surety or mancipium, who had 
to enter the creditor's house and there work off 
the debt. But the hostage was protected from 
blows or starvation; he was still the debtor’s 
property, and the creditor must restore him, if a 
free man, wife, or child, of debtor, at the end of 
three years (§§ 115-117). A hostage slave might 
Ye sold if the creditor wished to leave the city 
(§ 118). But if the slave was a maid who had 
borne her master children, he was bound to redeem 
ler (§ 119). As a creditor was bound to accept 
yoods in payment, it is clear these distrainte 
were a last resource. They could not be made on 
the creditor’s own responsibility. If he distrains 
upon the debtor’s corn without the debtor’s consent, 
he has to pay back what he takes and lose all 
claim for his debt (§ 113). If he distrains without 
having a debt owing him, he pays a fine of one- 
third of a mina (§ 114). He might not distrain a 
working ox (§ 241), under the same penalty. In 
fact, ‘self-help’ is forbidden ; the debtor must name 
‘his’ hostage. 

The hostage was an antichretic pledge. We find 
incny-°y..mples of this in later times. Land and 
crops might be pledged, as above. Goods were 
also pledged, or assigned in lieu of debt. Asa 
summary proceeding we may note that, if a man 
inc a public debt and could not pay, he was 
sold with his goods, and the claimants shared 
. the proceeds (§ 54). 

—5. The Code does not deal with sale, which was 
a matter of free contract, except to forbid the 
sale of benefices (§ 35), or to allow sale of estate 
subject to territorial liability. Sales of all sorte 
of property, gy “pone estate, are very common in 
contemporary documenta. The prices varied, of 
course, according to circumstances, and there is 
nothing remarkable about them, as a rule. But 
the transfer of ownership appears to have been 
made by the handing over of a stake or rod. 
There were certain rights of pre omipuion or re- 
a pp on the part of the seller’s family. They 
could even buy back sold property. In Assyrian 
times the district governors, city magistrates, 
captains of the seller's ‘hundred,’ creditors with a 
mortgage on the pro ,» had similar righte. The 
sale is always pro svar made outright. No 
credit was given. The buyer might, however, 
borrow peey to pay; even of the seller, and 
execute a bond for the debt, or pledge the property 
back to the seller for it. Slave sales are especially 
frequent. The buyer could, however, return his 
purchase, if disease showed itself in a month (later, 
}00 cays), and female slaves were often bought 
on trial for one to three days. An undisclosed 
defect in the slave, or a claim upon him for State 
service not discharged, might be grounds for de- 
pending back his price at any time (§§ 278, 279). 
The seller usually gave a guarantee inst these 
contingencies, as also against vices, like a ten- 
dency to run away. In the case of other pure 
such as houses, stipulations were made that all was 
in rood apdet thedoorand thelock sound, beamsand 
oats Sop ete foe oth breaches made cn | 
bkxchanyee we’ 
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cuntracts. The Code refers to the practice (§ 41). 

6. Hire is frequent. We have noticed estates 
and workmen. Houses were often hired. The - 
term was generally for one year, but eight and 
even ten years are named. The usual stipulations ' 
as to sound condition are made. Further, the 
tenant binds himself to leave the house in 
repair, and to vacate it at the end of the lease. 
Rent, of course, varies much. It is reckoned by © 
the area occupied by the house, from one-third to 
two shekels per SAR. A SAR of house costs two 
shekels to build (§ 228). Rent was usually paid ir 
advance, half-yearly. The lost part of the Code 
dealt with house leases, ordering that if a landlord 
turned out his tenant before the lease was out 
he should compensate him; but we do not know 
to what extent (§ Y). Many other buildings are 
named as hired, especially granaries. r- 
{ ix. THE TEMPLE.—It is curious that the Code 

as 6 of the temple. It was a 
very powerful factor in the life of the period. It 
possessed large estates, from which a constant 
revenue was derived. These were mostly endow- 
ments given by former kings, estates held on pay- 
ment of certain dues. The temples and the ad- 
ministration of their revenues, herds and flocks, 
were a source of constant care to the king. Ham- 
murabi’s letters abound with references to them. 
There is no need to suppose that he derived any 
direct benefit from them. He had his own vast 
estates and property as well. The temples main- 
tained a very large number of pores, wholly or in 

Many folk had the right of so many rail 
service there and the accruing profits. One of the 
most.curious sorts of property consisted in these 
rights to so many days & year in a temple. The 
rights were hereditary, and could not be alienated ; 
but were freely bought and sold, or pledged, subject 
to the reversions. The Code protects temple pro- 
perty (§§ 6, 8), pone it on a level with that of 
the ‘ . The temple had its duties. It was 
bound to ransom its townsman, when captured in 
war (§ 32). Tait men often went for loans, though 
at Hammurabi’s time most of the money-lending 
was in the hands of so-called ‘merchants.’ exe 
seem usually to have been foreigners. Later, mos! 
of the money-lending, at any rate when withou! 
interest, was done by the temple. 

x. JUSTICE,—1. The temple was also the chie 
oCSHOOT antes. Here men went to take thei 
oath, at the gate of the temple or before th: 
censer, The Sbject in dispute was taken ther 
and resigned into the hands of the god, who wa 
held to do judgment and restore it to the rightfu 
owner. The judges were not necessarily priests 
nor were they necessarily scribes. But the bod. 
of ‘ ancients,’ who usually served as witnesses, an 
also assessors to the judge, were usually foun 
there. Very little is expressly stated as to th 
procedure in the law courts. But we know tha 
the pleas were conducted by the A iD persor 
They had to be put in writing. The judge ‘saw 
them, and, if there was a case, fixed a day fc 
hearing. Then the parties had to bring thei 
witnesses. The judge gave his decision, and i 
was embodied in an agreement to which bot 

rties consented and swore to obeerve. Th 

ocument was drawn up by the scribe and seale 
by judge, witnesses, and parties concerned. ‘ 
seems that in cases concerning money or goods 
single judge might sit; the heavier cases wei 
taken before a bench of judges. The first fiv 
sections of the Code deal with the process. Tk 
first two sections are peculiarly difficult. It seem 
that a man micht accuse another of plostin 
his death 9-0 ny cow cie spells; if he com 
ier was put te death (§ } 
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value, if any, paid in money. These were free fs"".-* 
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‘ other cases : 
should swim and the innocent sink, but be saved 


either case the 


_ it 1s not certain that the king appointed all. 
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* But the sense of several words is doubtful, and we 
‘,do not know either the nature of the spell, or the 
<akind of eyidence required. In the secon case, the 
laintiff appears to demand the ordeal from the 
Fefendant, throwing on him the burden of proof 
that he is not a wizard. The ordeal by water, in 


known to us, demanded that the guilty 


in time. This may be the meaning here also. In 
guilty one was put to death, and 
his opponent took his estates. Injthe next two 
sections we have false witness dealt with. 
endangered the life of the ac , the penalty 
was death (§ 3). If it involved corn or money, the 
false witness had to bear the same injury as he 
sought to bring on the accused (§ 4). By ‘slander’ 
in the first case may be meant ‘treason,’ or such 
offence against the State as was capital. At any, 


rate, it is the ‘crime alleged.’ 


2. The ndee is not very often named in the 
Code. If he ad given a judgment and completed 
the business, it was irrevocable by him. He could 


' not retry the case. appeal to a higher court was 
t 


allowed. If he retri e case, or altered his 
judgment, he was deposed from office, and had 


to repay twelvefold what he had given as the 


nalty of the case (§ 5). He had to examine 
into the depositions (§ 9), fix a time, within six 
months, for production of witnesses (§ 13), be 
present at the execution of sentences (§ 127), 
reconcile father and son (§ 168), inventory the 
property of a widow’s children on her remarria 
(§ 174), decide family quarrels (§ 172). But his 

resence and decision are elsewhere implied, and, 
ae the numerous legal decisions preserved to us, 
we conclude that he was constantly employed. 

He had a local jurisdiction. Suitors might be 
referred from one court to another, or summoned 
to a higher court. He was a professional man, 
keeping his title even when not acting in a judi- 
cia] capacity. Most higher officials of the State 
act as judges on occasion, and cases were often 
aforred on a an to the king. No priest ever 
appears as holding the office; but that may be 
because ‘judge’ was the higher title. We often 
find several judges together on the bench, and the 
highest official in rank doubtless was ‘ chief judge’ 
on that oceasion. But there was an office of Chief 
Justice. There is no evidence that the judge had 
any fee. The king’s judges are referred to, ne 

er- 
tainly, the office was hereditary in some cases. 

3. Witnesses played an important part in the 
law courts. The term applied to them, é#du, really 
means Bah Aaa ea and they were probably, 
therefore, the elders of the city. As such, they 
were expected to know the righte of the case as 
well as ite facta. But the term gradually ex- 
tended ite area. Those who know (médu) were 
old, and they are called 45:3 (§ 9). 
We may distinguish three classes of witnesses 
who all the same name: (i.) the ‘ elders,’ who 
epress as assessors with the judge, and form a sort 
of jury ; (ii.) the ‘deponents’ in a court, who were 
put on oath, and whose false evidence is penalized 
(8§ 1-4); (ili.) the attesting witnesses to a docu- 
ment. in the case of legal decisions these included 
the whole of (i.), but also interested persons; in 
ordinary contracts, relatives of he Pee parties, 
neighbonrs whose estates adjoined, and often per- 
sons whu seem to have been regularly available at 
the court. In later times this class were called 
the mukinné, or ‘contirmers.’ The parties, especi- 
ally tle plaintitf, were often called upon to ‘justify’ 
their plea. This was done by witness. Cases had 
to be adjourned for the production of witnesses 
(813). Purchase from a minor (§ 7), deposit (§ 122), 


not necessaril 


: and even sale (§ 9), were invalid without witnesses. 
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4. The plaintiff pleaded his own case. There 
were no professional advocates. As a rule, in 
disputes the parties agreed to submit the case — 
to Judges, and together ‘captured’ a judge, who 
gave them a decision. They mutually swore not 
to reopen the case. Many cases were, so to speak, 
settled out of court. The parties mutually avreed, 
got an agreement drawn up by a ascribe, and swore 
to observe it. There is no mention of a judge 
in such cases, but the oath was taken in the 
temple. 
_ 5. The death penalty may be regarded as simple 
or specific. In most cases it is enacted in the words 
‘he shall be killed’ (tddak). In these cases we are 
quite in the dark as to how it was inflicted, or what 
was its nature. It may be noted that the penalty 
is permissive, not imperative. The verb is imper- 
fect, the ‘shall’ of the version is future. That this 
was the case, is seen by the fact that a clause was 
introduced in one case allowing the husband to 
pardon his wife and the king to reprieve his ser- 
vant (§ 129). In another case death is only in 
default of multiple restitution (§ 8). We read of 
other cases where the plaintiff accepted a com. 

sition. In fact, the Code marks the transition 

om the period when blood-revenge ruled. There 
is no trace of this left. The Code, however, does 
not refer to deliberate murder at all. Whether, in 
that case, the avenger’s right was too strong to be 
denied, or whether the law of retaliation was too 
well known, we cannot say. The Code does not 
regard the crime as one against the State, but 
against the individual, and he or his representa- 
tives plead for revenge rather than punishment. 
The Code, however, regulates this and assigns ite 
bounds. 

The unspecified death penalty is enacted against. 
@ man who alleges witchcraft, and so puts another 
in danger of death (§ 1) without justitication : for 
endangering life by false witness in a capital suit 
(§ 3); for entry and theft from mansion or temple 
(§ 6); for kidnapping a free-born child (§ 14); for 
housebreaking (§ 21); for highway robbery (§ 22) ; 
for rape of a betrothed maiden living at hom« 
(§ 130); for building a house so badly as to bring 
about the death of its owner (§ 229); for striking 
a gentlewoman with child and causing her deat 
(§ 209); certain forms of theft, taking on deposit 
or buying from a domestic inferior, without power 
of attorney on his part, or in secret (§ 7); receiv- 
ing stolen goods (§ 6); appropriation of things 
found (§ 9); sellmg same (§ 10); vexatious claim 
of property (§ 11); proeuring flight ef slave {¢@ 15) 
harbouring fugitive slave (§ 16) or fugitive militie 
man (§ 16); holding captured slave (§ 19); gettin: 
slave's brand erased (§ 227); neglect of duty o 
part of privileged classes, as a beer-seller who di 
not procure arrest of seditious brawlers (§ 109) 
evasion of service or substitution of hireling ox 
part of levy-master or catchpole (§ 26),—were all 
punished in this way. 

Death with specified accessories, or manner, is 
enacted thus: burning—for theft at a conflagra- 
tion (§ 25); for votary, opening or entering beer- 
shop for drink (§ 110); for incest with mother 
(§ 157; cf. Gn 38%, Lv 20 219, Jos 75) ; drowning— 
for selling beer : (§ 109); adultery (§ 129): 

& wife (§ 143); incest with daughter. 
in-law (§ 155); deserting husband’s house in his 
enfor absence, if provided with maintenance 
(§ 133) ; tmpalement—for procuring husband’s death 
(§ 153, cf. Est 7°); dismemberment — for fraud 
uncompensated under the metnyer system (§ 256). 
These a eager forms either make the punishment 
peculiarly appropriate to the deed, or perhaps 
embody ancient custom. The penalty in § 21 
may perhaps imply that a man who tunnelled 
through the wall (built of sun-dried bricks) inte 
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his neighbour’s house might be killed ‘on the 


spot,’ and buried in the tunnel he had made; or 
it may mean that he could be buried in the open- 
ing from which his tunnel started, in his own 
house, assuming him to be a neighbour, and so 
desecrate that house for ever. In the case of an 
adulterous pair, the Code enacts that they shall 
be ‘bound’ (tovether?) and drowned (§ 129). A 
man who committed incest with his daughter-in- 
law was to be ‘ bound,’ and she was to be drowned 
(§ 155). Some think there is an error in the text, 
but it is possible that ‘bound’ really means 
‘strangled.’ It is very unlikely that the man 
would be only ‘bound.’ The ordeal by water, to 
which a man accused of witchcraft, or a woman 
suspected by her husband of infidelity, had to 
submit, was likely to end in death (§§ 2, 132). 

The working of § 2, which describes the ordeal, 
has been misunderstood. It is well known that 
a wizard or witch onght to float. The Code 
shows that if the river ‘conquers’ him he is guilty ; 
while, if he is saved, he is innocent. It is difficult 
to see how ‘conquering’ can mean Ba an 
Hence this ord is not in harmony with the 
ordinary ideas of witchcraft. 

Mutilation as a penalty comes into the Code in 
two ways. First, as a mere retaliation for a muti- 
lation. Eye for eye (§ 196), tooth for tooth (§ 193), 
limb for limb (§ 197), are examples. Second, the 
mutilation is the punishment of the offendin 
member. A surgeon who, through want of ski 
or care, causes the death of a patient under opera- 
tion, has his hands cut off (§ 218). So has a brander 
who erases a slave’s brand (§ 226), or a son who 
strikes his father ($195). A wet-nurse, for sub- 
stituting a changeling for the child committed to 
her charge, has her breasts cut off (§ 194). An un- 
grateful adopted son, who ety out the disgraceful 
origin of his existence, has his eye torn out (§ 193}. 
A slave who repudiates his master’s authority, or 
smites a gentleman on the cheek, has his ear—the 
organ of hearing and understanding, therefore of 
obedience—cut off (§§ 282, 205). An adopted child 
who used his tongue to repudiate his adoptive 
parents, had it cut out (§ 192). A man who used 
is hands to steal instead of to work, had them 
cut off (§ 253). 

Scourging is only once named — sixty strokes 
with a cow-hide whip, laid on in the assembly, 
for smiting the cheek of a superior (§ 202). Brand- 
ing on the forehead was the punishment for slander 
of a votary or married woman (§ 127). It is dis- 
uted whether this may not mean cutting off the 
forelock, as the mark of a freeman. But it is ex- 
pressed by the same verb as is used to denote the 
putting of a slave mark on a presumptuous slave 
girl (§ 146). This mark was usually on the arm, 
and was visible (B? 419), and it could be eradicated 
by a brander. In later times we know that slaves 
had their owner’s name on their arms. This 
points to a tattoo. The sentence was, evidently, 
equivalent to degradation to slavery. The levy- 
masters claimed all slaves who were not owned 
privately (B? 419). Hence the sentence meant 
‘hard labour for life.’ These slaves were clothed 
and fed at the public expense, but had no wages. 

Banishment from the city was the penalty of 
incest with a se baad (§ 154). Disinheritance 
was rather a family affair than a punishment. 
Confiscation does not occur. When a man takes 
the house of one who has bewitched him or falsely 
accuses him of witchcraft (§ 2), he is merely com- 
pensated for vexatious disturbance. Failure to 
attend to a holding, benefice of an office, led to 
forfeiture of office and the benefice (§ 30). Certain 
unrighteous actions led to forfeiture: thus, if a 
man bought part of a benefice from an official, he 
had to return his purchase and forfeit the price 
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(§ 37). The same penalty fell upon one whu 
bought the property of wards in chancery (§ 177). 
If a man exchanged with an official part of his 
benefice, he had to restore it and lose his ex- 
changed property (§ 41). If he lent corn and 
helped himself to his debtor’s crop without the 
debtor’s consent, he had to restore what he took, 
and lost all claim to repayment (§ 113). 

Simple restitution occurs only when the holder 
came by the property innocently, as having bought 

roperty which the seller had no right to sell (§ 9). 
i his is compensatcd for by the seller also returning 
the price. 

Multiple restoration is very common. Fraudu- 
lent claim is punished by paying double. A ware- 
houseman who falsifies the amount entrusted to 
Irim (§ 120), a receiver of deposit who denies it 
(§ 124), a man who takes presents from a suitor 
for his daughter and does not allow him to marry 
her (§$ 160, 161), pays double. The agent who did 
not succeed in business repaid the capital double 
(§ 101). If he cheated his principal, he'paid three- 
fold (§ 106); if the principal cheated his agent, he 
paid .sixfold (§ 107). An innocent purchaser of 
goods illegally sold, having to pive them up, could 
extract fivefold from the estate of the seller, if 
deceased (§ 12). A carrier who misappropriated 
goods entrusted to him to forward paid fivefold 
($112). A judge who altered his judgment paid 
twelvefold what his sentence awarded (§ 5). A 
gentleman who stole from temple or mansion had 
to pay thirtyfold, a plebeian tenfold, or be put to 
death (§ 8). , 

Some of the penalti 
agricultural matters 


for breach of contract 
i have Laster ahaha eget 
They depend upon an\estimate of average yield. 
The errors ares due misunderstanding of the 
scale of measures of area. G. Reisner long age 
showed a Aa a der Berlin A mie, 
1896, p. 417f.) that the GAN contained 1800 SAR, 
the sa4R had 60 G/N. Further, the SAR was equiva- 
lent in area to & square, each side being one 
GAR-(DU), while the GAR was 12 U long. Taking the 
U to be a cubit, this gives the SAR to be about 
18 feet square. The area of a house was usually 
about 1 SAR (§ 228), and we find even as little as 
4rd SAR in contemporary documents. Now, the 
average rent of corn land was 6 to 8 GUR per GAN; 
of freshly opened land about 18 GUR per GAN. 
The penalty in § 44 would be not heavy at 10 GuUR 
per GAN. Kohler, Miller, Peiser, Winckler, Bos- 
cawen, and Pinches follow Scheil in making the 
penalty 10 GUR per 10 GAN, or 1 GUR per GAN—an 
absurdly smallamount. Besides, if that was meant, 
why did not the scribe write ‘1GUR perGAaN’? So 
(in §§ 56, 57, 58, 63) they all make the penalty 
Psth of the right amount. Further, in estimating 
other fines or wages it is well to remember that 
the GUR contained 300 KA, the K4 had 60 GLY, 
and the GIN 180 SE. This SZ must not be con- 
founded with the SF of silver, of which 180 also 
went to the GIN or shekel, and 60 shekels to the 
mina. The GUR of corn was, from the time of 
Manistusu down to the 5th cent. B.C., reckoned as 
worth 1 shekel of silver. Of course the price of 
corn varied in times of scarcity or 
even during the year. 

We are nowhere told how the 
law was executed. Perhaps the j 
elders carried it out; perhaps the whole adult 

pulation had a hand in it. Af any rate, the 
deposiuen of a judge and the stourging of ct.e 
who assaulted his superior in rank were carried 
out ‘in the assembly’ (tna pubrt; §§ 5, 202). In 
contemporary documents the judges are said to 
‘assemble’ the city (daiane alum iphur; B 74). 
The beer-seller was supposed to be able to hale 
brawlers and seditious persons to the pslace 
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(§ 109). 
(§ 22). 
4 pee the d@’ iru above. 


The highway robber might be arrested 
These references suppose a sort of police, 


6. We may now turn to the crimes or misdentean- 

" ours considered in the Code. Theft was held to 

| be the unlawful possession of property. The worst 

kind was that which involved entry—it may be 

styled burglary. There is no need to sobpoe that 

sacrilege was involved, for it was nay ess sacri- 

| legious to steal the property of a aap e from the 

—_ open field (§ 6). Receiving was as as stealing 

= % (§ 6). The ‘goods’ referred to are any portable 

4 furniture, and are not confined to ‘treasure.’ 

Theft in the open is less guilty as less deliberate 

(§ 8). A minor, or a slave, had of course great 

opportunity to steal. To assist by buying of 

such, or rieeiving from such, was very heinous 

y (§7). But such were often empowered by deed 

to act for the householder; the Code insists on 

such power being duly witnessed. If a man found 

property anywhere, he took possession of it at 

great i f the loser recognized it in his 

— ossession, he mete be condemned as a thief (§ 9). 

ae e coul¢ not sell it; if that were proved against 

| him, he Would have to restore the price and suffer 

as a thief. The only thing to do was to make 

known his discovery as widely as possible, and 

restore it to its owner. If he did this with a 

runaway slave whom he caught in the open field, 

he was entitled to a reward of about one-tenth 

-< "| of the restored property (§ 17). In this he would 

a “be guided by the slave’s brand, and the slave 

} himself might name his master. If not, he must 

4 take the slave to the palace, there to be examined, 

and so restored to his owner. To harbour a run- 

\ away or keep a recaptured fugitive for his own 

service, was treated as theft (§$ 16, 19). Kidnap- 

ping, or inducing a slave to leave his master’s 

service, was theft (§§ 14, 15). Theft at a fire was 

eculiarly heinous as a breach of good faith (§ 25). 

rigandage, or highway robbery, was a capital 
offence (§ 22). 

Some offences against property were assessed at a 
fair value, and simple or multiple restitution enacted 
(§§ 57-59). Minor thefts were fined (&§ 259, 260). 

It is evident that offences against the rights of 
' property were most severely repressed, perhaps on 
-: account of their frequency ; cf. Gn 31® 44°, 
ae Offences against the person were graded, accord- 
ing to the rank of the injured person relatively to 
the offender. Murder is not expressly dealt with ; 

but that the penalty was death, may be assumed 

from the treatment of manslaughter in a quarrel 

- (§ 206 f.). Here, if there was no malice, a payment 

> of the doctor covered any wound, and death result- 
¥ 


‘tal *. a Le dad 


ing involved a fine only. If a pregnant woman 
was struck and abortion caused, the child’s life 
was estimated at a fine on a graduated scale. If 
tha woman died, the compensation was also gradu- 
ated according to the woman’s rank (88 209-214). 
4 -| Arash or careless operation was ire according 
to the rank of the sufferer (§§ 218-220). 
Assaults are treated much the same way. To 
/ strike a parent was very heinous (§ 195). Injuries 
one gentleman to another were punished by 
retaliation (§§ 196, 197),—to a poor man by fines 
(8§ 198-201), to a slave by lower fines ($199). To 
strike a superior on the cheek involved scourging 
(§ 202); an equal, a fine (§§ 203, 204). A slave who 
. struck a superior on the cheek was mutilated 
ee (§ 205). , 
, —> Difenees against morality were mostly capital : 
4 ) | adultery (§ 129) ; rape of a daughter-in-law (8 130) ; 
bad conduct on a wife’s 
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4 Desertion of a wife dissolved marriage (§ 136) ; 


persistent worthlessness of a wife justified divorce 
(§ 141); mutual aversion also (§ 142). Persistent 
unfilial conduct justified disinheritance (§ 169). 
Ingratitude on the part of adopted sons was 
pune according to the status of the son, apart 
rom his adoption (§§ 192, 193). Presumption on 
the part of a maid against her mistress earned ' 
degradation to slavery (§ 146). A maid was not 
necessarily a slave. 

The principle of retaliation was extended to the 
intention of a crime. To put a man in danger of 
a damage was punished by the infliction of that 
damage on the offender. This elucidates several 
points. To accuse a man wrongfully vf witchei aft 
(black magic?) put the accused in danger of death, 
for it was punished by death (§ 1). Similarly, to 
accuse & man of magical arts subjected him to the 
risk of death (§ 2), and, if not proved by the result 
of ordeal, was punished by death. It is clear that 
the Code did not mean to let a witch live. 

False witness was brought under this principle. 
If it imperilled life, it was punished by death (s 3) ; 
if it endangered property, it was punished by 
equivalent loss (§ 4). False claim to property, in- 
volving peril of life to accused, was capital (§ 5). 

Slander against a respectable woman (§ 127) was 

unished by degradation to slavery. Overreaching 
§ 126), unjustifiable distraint (§§ 114, 241), fraudu- 
lent claim, undisclosed defects of sale (§ 278), were 
fined. ‘Self-help’ was forbidden, even when most 
reasonable (8§ 49, 113). 

Breach of contract had to be made good (§§ 42 
43, 62, 65, 125), and was further often penali 
(§§ 44, 124). Evasion or falsification was strictly 
forbidden (§ 52). Denial of deposit (§ 124); sub 
stitution of a changeling (§ 194); breach of trust 
(§§ 253-256); neglect of entrusted flocks or herds 
(§§ 263-267) ; bad workmanship in building a house 
or up ($§ 229, 235); neglect of hired animals 
(§ 45 ff.),—were all penalized. 

Neglect of duty was severely punished, due regard 
being had to the degree of responsibility of the 
offender. Levy-masters, constables, beer -sellers, 

overnors, magistrates, were severely punished for 

reach of duty. Riparian owners were held respon- 
sible for repairs to canals and for all damage due 
to neglect. Neglect of reasonable precautions 
was penalized (§§ 251, 252). 

Oppression, bribery, misappropriation of publi ,) 
property, were capital offences in governors and 
magistrates (§§ 33, 34). hed to or neglect of a 
hostage for debt was punished (§ rah 

All disputed cases were left at the decision of 
the king, or decided according to statutory tariffs 
(§ 51). All contracts were to be ee up 
and attested, or were invalid (§§ 105, 122). 

Extenuating circumstances were admitted in 
some cases. A woman left without provision by 
her husband might remarry (§ 134). A man who 
could not hold the slave he had caught was free 
(§ 20). Desertion excused bigamy (§ 136). Bear- 
ing children to her master, so far excused a maid’s 
insolence to her mistress that she could not be sold 
as a slave (§ 146). Refloating a ship partly excused 
tala J it (§ 238). Deception excused a brander’s 
illegally rebranding a slave (§ 227). — 

Accident, the stroke of God, a thunderstorm, 
the attack of wild beasts, robbery by the enemy 
(88 dO, i+. ity, B44, 249, 266), relieved ain: of 
respon-'' ‘'v tor damage to trust, or debt, A 
sudden charye on the part of an ox di4 nos inval” 
his owner (§ 350). The natar-* dee Jf in a eredite. 


rt (§ 143); procuriny ~Tpavy 4 a hoat, oo 7 net ait aee-remder | 


a hudba’: Coat (§ 138); incest (  ~ ee P 1, eatees ae 
Howevel . ‘Ma \ oo bctrothed ving ea 
only a ¢* tet vith @ +o towne SOW h 
law-buth. ' sabe . afi lemey tk th A nale j 3| 
-£ * , : i \ 
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(§§ 120, 125). Want of malice excused man- 
slaughter, partly (§ 207). 

Suspicion of evil was not enough. The Code 
continually insists that the criminal must be 
caught in the act. If accused of harbouring a 
slave, the slave must be seized in his possession 
(§ 19). The adulterer, ravisher, ete. ($§ 129, 130, 
131), must be caught in the act. 

An injured party could condone the offence in 
some cases. man might save the life of a 
adulterous wife (§ 129). 


xi. MARRIA D FAMILY LIFE, —1. The 
laws TC with the fam numerous. 
For the most part, the Code keeps them together. 


The foundation of the family is marriage. i eer 
was a contract, first on the part of the parenté of 
the man and wife who seem to have arranged 
marriages quite young. The Code, however, 
treats the man as a free suitor; he comes himself 
to the house of the bride’s father and brings him 
earn The maid does not seem to be free. 

er father gives her in marriage, accepts or rejects 
the suitor. Women who matlried, or 
were seduced, were free to marry the man of their 
choice (§§ 137, 156, 172). 

Besides the presents, the suitor gave a bride- 
wice (¢erhatu) to the father of the bride (marhitu). 

‘his was usually a mina of silver (§ 139), though 
we find much less in son imporsty, documents : 
one shekel, four, five, or ten shekels. These irregu- 
larities may be due to special circumstances; but 
even a princess, daughter of Ammiditana (B! 193), 
had only four shekels given for her. It might not 
be given at all. The father often gave this to the 
bride. If a suitor now retreated, he had to 
relinquish the presents and bride-price paid. If 
the father refused the girl to the suitor, he had to 
return double what he had received (§§ 159, 160). 
If the marriage was childless, the terkhatu had to 
be returned to the husband on the wife’s death, if 
it had not been returned before (§ 163; cf. Gn 24” 
291s. 3115 3417 Kx Q916 Dz 29%, ) S 18%), 

The wife brought a dowry with her, the mar- 
riage portion (Sertktu), her share of her father’s 
property. Though she brought this into her hus- 

and’s house, it was tied to her for life. It had 
to be returned to her family, by her husband, if 
she died childless, but he might deduct the amount 
of the bride-price given by him, if this had not 
been paid back to him (§ 164). The geriktu there- 
fore was normally larger than the terfatu. We 
have several contemporary lists of these dowries. 
They included gold, silver, jewels, garments, 
household furniture, slaves even, if not 
estates (B! 10, B! 33, B! 163). If her husband 
died before her, though his property might be 
divided up, she retained her serskéu (§§ 171, 172); 
and, after her death, it fell to be divided among 
her children (§§ 162, 167, 173, 174). If she had no 
children, it went back to her father’s house (§§ 163, 
164). Even if she were divorced, she kept her 
Sertktu (§§ 137, 138, 142, 149). She of course 
forfeited it if she were an adulteress, or reduced 
to slave 
245%. 61 2944. 29, Jos 15'8, Jg 14), oe 4 

If the marriage was dissolved without her fault, 
she took a child’s share when her husband’s pro- 

erty was divided. If she had children, the father 
iad to allow her the usufruct of his estates till the 
children were grown up (§ 137). She was free to 
vary. again when the children were grown up. 

nd apparently. not till her husband was dead. If 
‘se iad no childreli when ‘he marriage was dis- 
“ved. she got back her marmage portion and 
or her or diverse-price ( 
Poa hasbe ad was. onihemsan > ora ni 
ma. om was A oo Doo: man’ (§&§ 38-4. 

Moo taghbama wed aul she ‘vad a faniily 
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for misconduct (§§ 141, 143; cf. Gn 16? 
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era, 


had a rigat to a son’s share (§ 172), unless har 
husband had given her a settlement (nudunnd) by 
deed of gift in his lifetime. She might have power 
given her to leave this as she liked among her 
sons, but not outside her husband’s children. Her 
family could not disturb her possession of these 
benetits as long as she lived and remained a 
widow ; but, if she remarried, she gave them A 


e married pair formed a unit. Each was 

sponsible for the debts of the other, even prenuptial 

ebts. This shows that they were not always 
children when married, and that unmarried women 
could contract debt. The Code allowed a woman 
to get her husband to give her a bond that she 
should not be held responsible for his prenuptial 
debts, in which case his creditors could not touch 
her (§ 151). But it enacted that this should also 
exempt him from responsibility for her prenuptial 
debts. Further, it enacted that both together 
should be responsible for all debts contracted after 
marriage. is was a heavy responsibility for the 
wife. For she could be assigned by her husband 
to work off his debts as a mancipium (§ 117). Her 
contracting debt was one of the offences which 
micht lead to divorce, or even death (§ 141 f.). 

Marriage was a contract. There had to be a 
marriage deed drawn up, sealed, and witnessed. 
Without such riksats, ‘bonds’ or ‘ marriage lines,’ a 
woman was not a wife ($128). The marriage deed 
might contain some peculiar stipulations. Thus 
a& man married a sister of his first wife, on condi- 
tion that she was to be his wife, but wait on her 
sister, care for her, and carry her stool when she 
went to the temple of Marduk (B! 21, B* 2176 A). 


The children were to be reckoned children of the, | 


first wife, probably to inherit her property. Twa 
contracts were drawn up—one bet ween the husband 
and wife, one between the sisters. If the wife | 


repudiated her husband, she was to be branded | 


and sold as a slave. If the husband repudiated 
her, he was to pay her a mina of silver. In an- 
other case, a man marries a wife on condition that 
she treat his mother as mistress of the house, or 
be branded and sold for a slave. The mother then 
contracts to leave all her property to the pair, if 
they keep her as long as she lives (B* 707). 

2. Divorce was allowed. The husband had it 
in his power to divorce his wife with the words, 
‘Thou art not my wife’; but he could not do so 
without a cause. He had to return what she 
brought with her, and either pay her a compensa- 
tion or forfeit the bride-price he paid for her 
(§$:137, 138; cf. Dt 24! 22)% 2 Hos 24, Mt 5*! 19%). 
She retained custody of the children until they 
were of age, and 2 had to make them and 
her an allowance. But, if the wife had so mis- 
conducted herself as to merit divorce, she lost 
her property, or the husband could degrade her 
to slavery. In the former case she was homeless, 
unless her family would take her back, and also 

enniless. In the latter case she had at least 

ome, food, and clothing. If the wife sought the 
divorce herself, she could get it if she could prove 
cruelty (§ 142). She then took her marriage por. 
tion and went back to her family, but forfeitec her 
bride-price. On the other hand, if in this case 
the fault was on her side, she lost her life (§ 148). 
The wife who was childless could not oppose her 
husband’s taking a concubine, unless sine chose to 
give him a maid to bear him children. If she waa 


seized with incurable disease, her husban could | 
}, of once * 


3t divorce her on that ground, butomigho merry 

*3 (§ 148), He was ™ ¢ stay & 

<.use, and to main’ she lived 
But she was n; 


ghe might © 


t 


= take bac 


Je less (§ 145). 


his father’s house, the father 
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ler marriage portion and go back to her 
father’s house (§ 149). Desertion on th® man’s 
- dissolved marriage (§ 136); but mere absence 

id not, if the wife was provided for (§§ 133, 134): 
Otherwise, she might remarry to get maintenance, 
but she was then bound to return to her husband 
if he came back (§ 135). 

3. It is clear that the Babylonian was a mono- 
pu : he could have only one proper wife. But 
ne could have a concubine, if his wife were child- 
The children by a concubipe were 
levitimate, the concubine a real wife. e-could 
not put her away except on the same terms as the 
first wife (§ 137). 

4. It was not forbidden to votaries to marry 
($$ 144-146). As the contemporary documents 
show, they uently did so. But it was evidently 
contemplated that they would not have children. 

5. Bars to marriage are enacted : when a comrade 
slanders a suitor so that he is rejected, he may not 
marry the girl himself (§ 137; when a widow has 
- young children, she may not marry except by the 
judge's permission (§ 177). This was granted only 
when the first husband’s s had been inven- 
toried, and given in trust for the children to the 
widow and her new husband. 

6. Connexion with a maid was not marriage. 
But the children were free, and so was the maid 
at her master’s death. He could acknowledge the 
children as his (§ 170); then they shared equally 
with the other children. A maid given by her 
mistress to her master to bear him children was 
still in the power of her mistress, who could de- 

e her to slavery again for insolence ; but, if she 

d fulfilled her function, she could not be sold. 

7. Special cases arose when a free woman married 
a slave. The wife kept*her marriage portion, if 
any? and she, with her children, had a right to 
half what her husband left (§ 176). 

8. A girl might be vowed toa temple. In this 
case she became the bride of a god, and, as such, 
might have a marriage portion given her. Of this 
she had the enjoyment for life. But her brothers 
had the reversion of it on her death, She could 
alienate nothing from it. If she did not receive 
this marriage portion from her father, she had the 
right to receive one-third of a son’s share at his 
death (§$ 180-182). The votaries of Marduk had, 
further, the free disposal of their ga? at death, 
and exemption from duty (§ 182). he ladies 
might hand over their property at once to their 
brothers to administer and maintain them, or 
they could appdint a steward to do so. 

Sons w so vowed to temples (B? 2183, 2480). 

9. The father had power over his children. He 
could pledge or sell them for his debts & 119). 
He sought wives for his sons, and provided them 
with a proper bride-price. This was so important 
a duty, that, if he had not performed it for all his 
children before his death, the brethren at the 
division of the property, at his death, had to set 
aside a bride-price for the unmarried sons, and 

t them married. The father gave his daughters 
qu gig After his death the mother took his 
p he usually acted in concert with the 

own-up children. In default of both parents, 

2 elder brother acted. 
Children were often hired out by their whee 
towork. It seems that, as Sy Sh a son lived in 
a right to his 


work or earnings. 

Sonship could be dissolved ; but only on ve 
grounds. The judge had to consent, and was bound 
to t 
repetition of the offence was disinheritance allowed 
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The adoption was usually made 


to reconcile the father first. Only on a 


by contract ; 
father gave the son a ‘deed of sonship’ 
aplitisu). This might lay down conditions. 
most usual was that the adopted son shoul 
for and maintain his adoptive father as le 
he should live. Mothers often adopted dav 4 
to be cared ior by them. The other memb 
the family were consenting parties. The arr 
ment disturbed their succession to their ps 
property ; but if married they might prefer, anc 
procure, this means of providing for old peop 
Adoption could be rescinded for faults on 
side. When an adopted child failed to kee 
contract (§ 186), when the adopting td 
treat the adopted child properly ise 189, 1¢ 
when the adoptive parent chose to dissol 
contract (§ 191), it could be done. In the 
tracts, the right to break the bond was some 
expressly reserved to both parties (B 27). §& 
times the right to dissolve the relation w 
served to the parents alone (B! 210). Some 
it was laid down that, if they did that, they 
give the child a son’s share of the estate (B! & 
In such cases we may regard the adopted ch 
a scion of a good family, whose real paren 
sented and saw after their child’s interests. 
a consent was needed (§ 186). When a man ad 
a foundling, or his own children by a 
could make a stinlesng ($§ 170, 185, 187). 
even when the real parents were alive, the ad 
child might be severely punished for attem 
repudiate his adoptive parents. Usually h 
to be made a slave, branded, and sold. The 
prescribes mutilation as punishment in spe 
ungrateful cases ($$ 192, 193). It is not un 
that in these cases the real parents stipulatec 
they should not be known. We find that ve 


often adopted rete ara and, whenever a ck 


S47). , 


a votary is named, this may be the 
Slaves were adopted (B! 322, V./ 

11. Sons inherited equally, «| 
usually heirs to a residuary 
and portioned daughter ff HO! 
was not portioned she» @ share 
but only a life interest im it, 

ive her a portion after her fi 

hen there were children of 
same father, they all shared eq 
property (§ 167); but each fe 
own mother’s portion. / 

On sharing, if there was all mi 
bride-price had to be reserved | 
above his share (§ 166). A girl’s she 
Sertktu, or marriage portion. If she Bad hac 
she had no other share; if not, she had it Bow, 
A father’s free gift to a favourite son did not ¢o 
into the division, nor was his share less on th 
account (§ 165). Daughters, of course, inherited in 
default of sons. The widow took one son’s share 
(§ 171) and her own property. The contemporary 
documents often show divisions of inheritanes, or 
lawsuits about them. -? = 
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§ 1. If a man has accused a man and laid (a | 
charge of ?) death [a deadly spell?] upon him amd | — 
has not justified it, he that accused him shall* be — 
put to death. \ ro 

§ 2. If a man has laid (a charge of ?) sorcer aa 
a man and has not justified it, he upon whom the 
sorcery is laid shall go to the holy river, he shall 
plunge into the holy river, and if the hol 
overcome him, he who accused him shall 
himself his house. If the holy river has made out 
that man -tewhe innocent at has saved him, he 


in navy cases it could be rendered ‘may. ~ 
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‘OO CODE OF HA*. K.Ad! 
"ho accused him shall be; ~ | ol Ves 
lunged into the holy river... 000 © © he Minne. 
he house of him who wou (© 00 Li 
Ex 22)8, Dt 18", Jer 27%). 

§ 3. If a man in a case (pevernio;. ... 
vitness to slander has lied «:.:) t. 3 a0 3s, 
he word that he has spoke: if 1: ©; 
apital suit, that man shall be putts ears 
gist.) 


84. If as witness to cormor mone. fo: 
ie shall himself bear the seni -.-- 6 1: . oo: 
Ex 238, Dt 16"). 

§ 5. If a judge has judged @ jucpuwui, ucciucd 
, decision, granted a sealed sentence, and after- 
vards has altered his judgment, they shall call 
hat judge to account for the alteration of the 
wdgment that he judged, and he shall pay twelve- 
old the penalty whicl: was in the said judgment. 
‘urther, in the assembly they shall expel him 
ron his judgment seat, and he shall not return 
md with the judges at a judgment he shall not 
ake his seat. 

§ 6. If a man has stolen the goods of temple or 
mlace, that man shall be put to death. Further, 
ie who has received the stolen thing from his hand 
hall be put to death. (Gn 31%, Jos 7'*]. 

§ 7. If a man has bought silver, gold, manservant 
i maidservant, ox or sheep or ass or anything what- 
ver its name, from the hand of a man’s son, or of 
.man’s slave, without witness or power of attorney, 
ir has received the same on deposit, that man has 
eted the thief, he shall be put to death. (Gn 23!%18, 
tu 4°]. 

§ 8. tf @ man has stolen ox or sheep or ass or 
ig or ship, whether from the temple or the palace, 
6 Suull bay pers Rigs. If from a poor man, he 
hall render tenfold. If the thief has not where- 
vith to pay, he shall be put to death. [Gn 44’, 
ox 217 22.9 2 § 12%), 

§ 9. If a man who has lost something of his 
as seized something of his that was lost in the 
iand of a man, (while) the man in whose hand 
he lost thing has been seized has said, ‘ A giver 
rave it me,’ or ‘I bought it before witnesses’; and 
urther, the owner of the thing that was lost has 
aid, ‘ Verily, I will bring witnesses that know my 
ost property’; (if) the buyer has brought the giver 
rho gave it him, or the witnesses before whom he 
ought it, and the owner of the lost property has 
rought the witnesses who know his lost property, 
he judge sha] see their depositions, the witnesses 
refore whom the purchase was made, and the wit- 
iesses knowing the lost property shall say out 
efore God what they know; and if the giver has 
«ted the thief he shall be put to death, the owner 
ff the lost property shall take his lost property, 
he buyer shall take the money he paid from the 
iwuse of the giver. [‘to give’ is often = ‘to 
ell.’]. [Ex 227-9, Lv 6*}. 

§ 10. If the buyer has not brought the giver 
rho gave it him or the witnesses before whom 
i@ bought, and the owner of the lost property 
ias brought the witnesses knowing his lost pro- 
erty, the (professed) buyer has acted the thief, 
ie shall be put to death. The owner of the lost 
iroperty shall take his lost property. 

§ 11. [f the owner of the lost property has not 
rought witnesses knowing his lost property, he 
ias slandered, he has stirred up strife, he shall be 
nit to death.’ (Dt 19%}, 

§ 12. If the seller has betaken himself to his 
ate (is dead), the buyer shall take from the house 
f the seller fivefold as the penalty of that case. 

§ 13. If that man has not his witnesses near, the 
udge shall set him a fixed time, up to six months, 
nd if within six months he has not brought in his 
‘itnesses, that man has slandered, he himself shall 
ear the penalty of that case. —_- 


man basi arho  -i 7) ohhenze @ man. 
joe et OP ated orem trot sor ane oalace, 
a 1 te. at 2 ae ee a yale: ca ‘hem at 
.-t : wo ghia eee See, AE ».. echolder 
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Be 
or @ maidservant, a fugitive, in the open country 
and has driven him back to his master, the owner 
of the slave shall pay him two shekels of silver. 
[Gn 167, Dt 2316, 1 K 28), 

§ 18. If that slave will not name his owner, he 
shall drive him to the palace, and one shall inquire 
into his past, and cause him to return to his 
owner. 

§ 19. If he confine that slave in his house, and 
afterwards the slave has been seized in his hand, 
that man shall be put to death. 

§ 20. If the slave has fled from the hand of his 
captor, that man shall swear by the name of God 
to the owner of the slave, and shall go free. [Ex 
221-3, Jer 257, Mt 619-}. 

§ 21. If a man has broken into a house one 
shall kill him before the breach, and bury him in 
it (2). 

§ 22. If 2 man has carried on brigandage and 
has been captured, that man shall be put to death. 

§ 23. If the brigand has not been caught, the 
man who has been despoiled shall recount before 
God what he has lost, and the city and governor 
in whose land and district the brigandage took 
place shall render back to him whatever of his 
was lost. [Dt 21'*]. ; 

§ 24. If it was life, the city and governor shall 

4 pay one mina of silver to his people. (Dt 21 

§ 25. If in a man’s house a fire has been kindled, 
and a man who has come to extinguish the fire has 
lifted up his eyes to the property of the owner of 
the house, and has taken the eae of the 
owner of the house, that man shall be thrown into 
that fire. 

§ 26. If either a ganger or a constable, whose 
oing on an errand of the king has been ordered, 
1a8 not gone, or has hired a hireling and sent him 

in place of himself, that ganger or constable shal! 
be put to death, his hireling shall take to himself. 
his house. {‘ ganger’=‘ levy-master ']. 

§ 27. If a ganger or a constable has been assigned 
to the fortresses of the king, and after him one 
has given his field and his garden to another who 
has carried on his duty, if he has returned and 
regained his city, his field and his garden shall be 
returned to him, and he shall carry on his duty 
himself. 

§ 28. If when a ganger or a constable has been 
assicmed to the fortresses of the king, his son be 
able to carry on the duty, one shall give him field 
and garden, and he shall carry on his father’s duty. 

§ 29. If his son js young, and is not able to 
carry on his father’s duty, one-third of the field. 
and garden shall be given to his mother, and his 
mother shall bring him up. 

§ 30. If a ganger or a constable has neglected 
his field, his garden, and his house, from the 
beginning of his duty, and has caused it to be 
waste, and another after him has taken his field, 
his garden, and his house, and has gone about his 
duty for three years, if he has returned and re- 
gained his city, and would cultivate his field, his 
garden, and his house, one shall not give them to 
him ; he who has taken them and carried on his 
duty shall carry it on. 

§ 31. If it is one year only and he had let it ge 


a 
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waste, and hé has returmed, one shall give him his 
ms his oF tn and his house, and he- himself 


.gzhall carry @ his duty. A 

es 32. If age er or a constable has been assigned 
on an erran the kings; and a me:chant has 
ransomed him and ¢a him to regain his city, 
if in his house there is means for his ransom, he 
shal] ransom himself; if im his house there is no 
means for his ransom, he shall be ransomed from 

e the temple of his city ; if in the temple of his city 

| . there is not means for his ransom, the palace shall 

| ransom him. His field, his garden, and his house 

snal)] not be given for his ransom. 

§ 33, If either a governor or a magistrate has 
taken to himself the men of the levy, or has 
accepted and sent on the king’s errand a hired 
substitute, that governor or magistrate shall be 
put to death. 

§ 34. If either a governor or a magistrate has 
taken to himself the property of a ganger, has 
7 niger os a ganger, has given a ganger on hire, 

: as defrauded a ganger in a judgment by high- 

handedness, has taken to himself the gift the king 

: has given the ganger, that governor or magistrate 

shall be Sa to death. [Lk wait 

b § 35. a man has bought the cattle or sheep 

¥ whieh the king has given to the ganger, at the 

hand of the ganger, he shall be deprived of his 
money. 
: § 36. The field, garden, and house of a ganger, 
or constable, or-a tributary, one shall not give for 
nioney. 

§ 37. Ifa man has bought the field, garden, or 
house of & panger, a constable, or a tributary, his 
. tablet sh be broken, and he shal! be deprived of 
; lis mioney. The field, garden, or house he shall 

A return to its owner. 

a? § 38. The ganger, constable, or tributary shall 
| not write off to his wife or his daughter, from the 
field, garden, or house of his benefice. Further, he 

7 shall not assign it for his debt. 
4s § 39. From the field, garden, and house which 
. he has beught and acquired he may write off to his 
wife or his daughter, and give for his debt. [Ezk 


—=— >" = 7 
* 
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N ; 46'*}. 
4 § 40. A votary, merchant, or foreign sojourner 
: Ss may sell his field, his garden, or his house; the 


bore shall carry on the duty of the field, garden, 
or house which he has bought. 

§ 41. If a man has bartered for the field, garden, 
or house of a ganger, constable, o1 tributary, and 
has given exchanges, the ganger, constable, or 
tributary shall return to his eld. garden, or house, 
fad further shall keep the exchanyes given him, 

'§ 42. If a man has taken a field to cultivate 
aid has not caused the corn to grow in the field 
a has not done the entrusted work on the field, 

shall call him to account and he shall give 
a? like its neighbour to the owner of the 


45, If he has not cultivated the field and has 

it to itself, he shall give corn like its neigh- 

) bonr te the owner of the field. Further, the field 
he left he shall break up with hoes, and shall 

yw i and return to the owner of the field. 

44. If aman has taken on hire an unreclaimed 
sid for three years to open out, and has left it 
id@, has not opened the field, in the fourth year 
shall break it up with hoes, he shall hoe it, and 
ow it, and return to the owner of the field. 
her, shall measure out ten GUR of corn 


per GAN. 

$4. If a man has given his field for produce to 
® CUiivator, and has received the produce of his 
@pnd afterwards a thunderstorm has ravaged 


m Or carried away the produce, the loss is 
vator’s, / 
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me 


field, or has given the field either for one-half of 


for one-third of the corn tliat is in the field, thé 
cultivator and the owner of the field shall share 
according to the tenour of theircontract. [Gn47™), 

§ 47. If the cttltivator, because in the former 
year he did not set up his dwelling, has assigned 
the field to cultivation, the owner of the field shall 
not interfere; he shall wait (?); his field has been 
cultivated, and at harvest time he shall take corn 
according to his bonds. 

§ 48. If a man has a debt upon him and a 
thunderstorm ravaged his field or carried away the 

roduce, or if the corn has not grown through 
ack of water, in that year he shall not return 
corn to the creditor, he shall alter (lit. moisten, 
so as to rewrite) his tablet. Further, he shall not 
give interest for that year. 

§ 49. If a man has borrowed money from a mer- 
chant and has given to the merchant a field 
planted with corn or sesame, and said to him, 
‘Cultivate the field, reap and take for thyself the 
corn and sesame which there shall be,’ if the 
cultivator has caused corn or sesame to grow in 
the field, at the time of harvest the owner of the 
field, forsooth, shall take the corn or sesame which 
is in the field, and shall give to the merchant 
corn for the money which he took from the mer- 
chant and for its interest and for the dwelling of 
the cultivator. 

§ 50. If the field was cultivated or the field of 
sesame was cultivated when he gave it, the owner 
of the field, forsooth, shall take the corn or 
sesame which is in the field and shall return the 
money and its interest to the merchant. 

§ 51. If he has not money to return, he shall 
give to the merchant the sesame, according to its 
market price, for the money and its interest which 


he took from the merchant, according to t. — 


standard fixed by the king. ae 

§ 52. If the cultivator , not caused corn or 
sesame to grow in the field, his bonds shall not be 
altered. 

§ 53. If a man has neglected to strengthen his 
bank of the canal, has not strengthened his bank, 
a breach has opened out itself in his bank, and the 
waters have carried away the meadow, the man 
in whose bank the breach has been opened shall 
oe back the corn which he has caused to be 
ost. 

§ 54. If he is not able to render back the corn, 
one shall give him and his goods for money, and 
the people of the meadow whose corn the water 
has carried away shall share it. [Ex 22%, Lv 25°], 

§ 55. If a man has opened his runnel to water 
and has neglected it, and the waters have carried 
away the field of his neighbour, he shall pay corn 
like his neighbour. | 

§ 56. If a man has opened the waters, and the 
waters have carried away the plants of the field 
of his neighbour, he shall pay ten GUR of cern 


§ 57. If a shepherd has caused the sheep to feed 
on the green corn, has not come to an agreement 
with the owner of the field, without the consent of 
the owner of the field has made the sheep feed off 
the field, the owner shall reap his fields, the shep- 
herd who without consent of the owner of the 
field has fed off the field with sheep shall give 
over and above twenty GUR of corn per GAN to the 
owner of the field. [Ex 22]. 

§ 58. If from the time that the 7 have gone 
up from the meadow, and the whole flock has 
passed through the gate, the shepherd has laid his 
shee the field and has caused the sheep to 
feed off the field, the shepherd who has made 
theur feed off the ficld shall keep it, and et harvest. 
time he shal! measure out sixty GU# of corn pet 


ay he has not received the produce of his | GA to the owner of told. 


A 


§ 59. If a man without the consent of the owner 
of the orchard has cut down a tree in a man’s 
orchard, he shall pay half a minaof silver. (2 K 3%}. 

§ 60. If a man has given a field to a gardener to 
plant a paren, and the gardener has planted the 


garden, four years he shall rear the garden, in the 
fifth year the owner of the garden and the gardener 
shall share equally. The owner of the garden shall 
cut off his share and take it, [Lv 19*-*}], 


§ 61. If the gardener has not included all the 
field in the planting, has left a waste place, one | 


shall set him the waste place in his share. 


§ 62. If he has not planted the field which has : 
been given him as a garden; if it was corn land, » 
the gardener shal] measure out to the owner of the | 


field produce of the field, like its neighbour, for the 


years that are neglected. Further, he shall do; 


the prescribed work on the field and return to the 
owner of the field. 

§ 63. If the tield was unreclaimed land, he shall 
do the prescribed work on the field and return it to 
the owner of the field. Further, he shall measure 
out ten GUR of corn per GAN for each year. 

§ 64. If a man has given his garden to a gardener 
to farm, the gardener as long as he holds the 
garden shall give to the owner of the garden two- 
thirds from the produce of the garden, and he 
himself shall take one-third. 

§ 65. If the gardener does not farm the garden 
and has diminished the yield, he shall measure 
out the yield of the garden like its neighbour. 

Here five columns of the monument have been 

erased, only the commencing characters of column 
xvii. being visible. The subjects of this last 
rart included the further enactments concern- 
ing the rights and duties of gardeners, the whole 
oi t! regulations concerning houses let to 
tennnts, and the relationships of the merchant 
to his agents, which continue on the obverse of 
the monument. Scheil estimates the lost portion 
at aS sections, and, following him, we recommence 
with— 

§ 100. . . . the interests of the money, as much 
as he took, he shall write down, and when he has 
numbered his days he shall answer the merchant. 

§ 101. If where he has gone he has not seen 
prosperity, the agent shall double the money he 
took and shall-give to the merchant. 

§ 102. If a merchant has given to the agent 
money as & favour, and where he has gone he has 
seen loss, the full amount of money he shall return 
to the merchant. 

§ 103. If while he goes on his journey the enemy 
has made him quit whatever he was ing, the 
cent shall swear by the name of God and shall go 

ree. 

§ 104. If the merchant has given to the agent 
corn, wool, oil, or any sort of goods, to traffic 
with, the agent shall write down the price and 
hand over to the merchant; the agent shall take a 
sealed memorandum of the price which he shall 
give to the merchant. 

§ 105. If an agent has forgotten and has not 
taken a sealed memorandum of the money he has 
given to the merchant, money that is not sealed 
for he shall not put in his accounts. 

§ 106. If an agent has taken money from a 
merchant, and has disputed with his merchant, 
that merchant shall put the agent to account 
before God and witnesses concerning the money 
taken, and the agent shall give to the merchant 
threefold the money he has taken. 

5 107. If a merchant has wronged an agent and 
the agent has returned to his merchant whatever 
the merchant gave him, but the merchant has 
disputed with the agent as to what the agent gave 
him, that agent shall put the merchant to account 
before God and witnesse.,, and the merchant be- 


j 
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cei + +) 1 the agent shall give to the agent 
Bi: « - «st ++ he has taken. 

¢.s- f+ a..re merchant has not received corn 
i~ os: «ec ov drink, has received silver by the 


re: 1 scons, fur-her has made the price of drink 


Aosd Xen the price of corn, that wine merchant 
"OG. t ssed i 
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: °° account and throw her into the 
, 


21°9 .; . wise merchant has col @ riotous 
assecubi « ‘er house, and has not seized those 
Movers Caet viivan them to the palace, that wine 
wereheone tt @ put to death. on : 

(ain, Po. vecary, a lady, who is not living in 
theeoivent, be opened a wine-shop or has entered 
nowy. -tee. oa .Irink, one shall burn that woman. 
(Gn ies 22 


‘e merchant has given sixty KA of 


best beer at ira. vest time for thirst, she shall take 


fty KA of corn. : 

§ 112. If a man stays away on a journey and 
has given silver, gold, precious stones, or portable 
treasures to a man, has caused him to take them 
for transport, and that man has not given what- 
ever was given for transport, where he has trans- 
ported it, but has taken it for himself, the owner 
of the transported object shall put that man to 
account concerning whatever he had to transport 
and gave not, and that man shall give to the 
owner of the transported object fivefold whatever 
was given him. (Ex 227, Lv 6*°]. 


x 
§ 113. If a man has corn or money upon a man, 


and without consent of the owner of the corn has 
taken corn from the heap or from the store, one 
shall call that man to account for taking of the 
corn without consent of the owner of the corn 
from the heap or from the store, and he shall 
return the corn as much as he has taken. Further, 
he shall lose all that he gave whatever it be. (Dt 
241 


§ 114. If a man has not corn or money upon a 
man but levies a distraint, for every single dis- 
traint he shall pay one-third of a mina. 

§ 115. If a man has corn or money upon & man 
and has levied a distraint, and the distress in the 
house of his distrainer dies a natural death, no 
case lies. \ 

§ 116. If the distress has died in the house of his 
distrainer, of blows or of want, the owner of his 
distress shall put his merchant to account, and if 
he be the son of a freeman (that has died), one 
shall kill his son; if the slave of a freeman, he 
shall pay one-third of a mina of silver. Further, 
he shall lose all that he gave whatever it be. (Mt 
18%-], 

§ hn. If a debt has seized a man and he has 
given his wife, his son, or his daughter for the 
money, or has handed them over to work off the 
debt ; for three years they shall work in the house 
of their buyer or exploiter, in the fourth year he 
shall set them at liberty. (Gn 31‘! 47%, Ex 21*7, 
Lv 25°, Dt 15!1¢ 18") § 293, 2K 4), Neh 5%, 
Is 16 2116 50}, Jer 348, Am 2**, Mt 5° 18%, Lk 


5 118. If he has handed over a manservant or & 
maidservant to work off a debt and the merchan 
shall go further and sell them for money, no on 
can object. : 

§ 119. If a debt has seized a man and he 
handed over for the money a maidservant who 
borne him children, the money the merchant 
him the owner of the maid shall repay, angi he 
shall ransom his maid. ! 

§ 120. If a man has heaped up his corn in af heap 
in the house of a man, and in the granary af disas- 
ter has taken place, or the owner of the hose has 
opened the granary and taken the corn, or Jhas dis 
pie as to the total amount of the corn 
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ate! shall give 


estimate his corn beforeG =: 3! 
shall double the corn wh. - hh ‘«: 
to the owner of the corn. ‘*: “: 


— §121. If a man has hes-. .: ia --: in the house 


of a man, he shall give a. uc pri i rage five 
KA of corn per GUR of corn wor senr. 


§ 122. If a man shall giv ai! -s7. vw ‘dor any- 


thing whatever to a manor depo:it al: whatever 
he 8 ive he shall show ve ws. .essea and fix 
bonds and shall give on dep ait. Sr» 2". 


§ 123. If without witness 21) ore. ho Ls given 
on deposit, and where he h ; i: ,« :’e? +i sy keep 
disputing him, no case lies. | 

g 124. If a man has give: siJve:, 3 ., or any- 
thing whatever to @ man ¢* Jeposit. beio-e wit- 
nesses and he has disputed vi. ': '11 +, one shall call 
that-man to account, and wh. 6c: >t be La: cisputed 
he shat] make up and shall gi = ion! 

§ 125. If a man has given ©: vtuing ci his on 
deposit, and where he gave 10, either by house- 
breaking or by rebellion, something of his has 
been lost, along with something of the owner of the 
house who has defaulted, all that was given him on 
deposit and he has lost he shall make good and 
render to the owner of the goods. The owner of 
the house shall seek out whatever of his is lost and 
take it from the thief. (Ex 227]. 

§ 126. If a man has lost nothing of his, but has 
said that something of his is lost, has estimated 
his loss; since nothing of his is lost, his loss he 
shall estimate before God, and whatever he has 
claimed he shall double and shall give as his loss. 

§ 127. If a man has caused the finger to be 
pointed against a votary or a man’s wife and has 
not justified himself, that man they shall throw 
down before the judge and brand his forehead. 

§ 128. If a man has married a wife and has not 
laid down her bonds, that woman is no wife. 


, “$129. If the wife of a man has been caught in 


lying with another male, one shall bind (strangle ?) 
them and throw them into the waters. If the 


‘ owner of the wife would save his wife, the king 
a save his servant. (Gn 38*, Lv 20%, Dt 


2922-27), 

§ 130. If a man has forced the wife of a man 
who has not known the male and is dwelling in 
the house of her father, and has lain in her bosom 
and one has caught him, that man shall be put to 
death ; the woman herself shall go free. [Ex 22!6, 
Dt 22**-}, 

§ 131. If the wife of a man has been accused by 
her husband, and she has not been caught in lyin 
with another male, she shall swear by God an 
shall return to her house. 


§ 132. If a wife of a man on account of another: 


male has had the finger pointed at her and has not 
been caught in lying with another male, for her 
husband’s sake she shall plunge into the holy 
river. (Nu 6%}, 

§ 133. If a man has been taken captive and in 

his house there is maintenance, but his wife has 
one out from her house and entered into the 
ouse of another; because that woman has not 
guarded her body and has entered into the house 
of another, one shall call that woman to account 
and throw her into the waters. 

§ 134. If a man has been taken captive and in 
his house there is no maintenance, and his wife has 
entered into the house of another, that woman has 
no blame. 

§ 135. If a man has been taken eaptive and in 
his house there is no maintenance before her, his 
wife has entered into the house of another and 
has borne children, afterwards her husband has 
returned and regained his city, that woman shal] 
return to her bridegroom. The children shall go 
after their father. 

§ 136. If a man has left his city and fled, and 
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after his departure his wife has entered the house 
of another, if that man shall return and seize his 
wife ; because he hated his city and fled, the wife 
of the truant shall not return to her husband. 

§ 137. If a man has set his face to put away hi 
concubine who has borne him children or his wif 


who has granted him chij@gen, to that woman 
shall return her marri rtion. Further,/he 
shall give her the us t of tield, cera, and 
goods, and she shal] bring up her children. From 
the time that her children are grown up, from 
whatever is given to her children, they shall give 
her a share like that of one son and she shall marry 
the husband of her choice. 

8 138. If a man has put away his bride who has 
not borne him children, he shall give her money as 
much as her bride-price. Fyrther, he shall pay 
her the marriage portion which she brought from 
her father’s house, and shall put her away. [Dt 


24), Mal 219), 


§ 139. If there was no bride-price he shall give 
one inina of silver for a divorce. 

§ 140. If he is a poor man he shall give her one- 
third of a mina of silver. 

§ 141. If the wife of a man who is living in the 
house of her husband has set her face to goout and 
has acted the fool, has wasted her house, has be- 
littled her husband, one shall call her to account, 
and if her husband has said, ‘I put her away,’ he 
shall put her away and she shall go her way; he 
shall not give her anything for her di If 
her husband has said, ‘I will not put her away,’ 
and her husband shall marry another woman, that 
woman as a maidservant shall dwell in the house 
of her husband. 

§ 142. If a woman hates her husband and has 
said, ‘ Thou shalt not possess me,’ one shall inquire 
into her past as to what is her lack, and if she has 
been economical and has no vice, while her husband 
has gone out and greatly belittled her, that woman 
has no blame, she shall take her marriage portion 
and go off to her father’s house. 

§ 143. If she has not been economical but a goer 
about, has wasted her house, has belittled her 
husband, one shall throw that woman into the 
waters. 

§ 144. If a man has espoused a votary and that 
votary has given a maid to her husband and has 
brought up children, but that man has set his face 
to take a concubine, one shall not countenance 
that man, he shall not take aconcubine. [Gn 16}* 
Qt. BOs. Ht], 

§ 145. If a man has espoused a votary and she 
has not granted him children and he has set his 
face to take a concubine, that man shall take a 
concubine, he shall cause her to enter into his 
house. That concubine shall not put herself on an 
equality with the wife. 

§ 146. If a man has espoused a votary and she 
has given a maid to her husband and the maid has 
borne children, and afterwards that maid has made 
herself equal with her mistress; because she has 
borne children her mistress shall not sell her for 
money, she shall put a mark upon her and count 
we a the maidservantse. (Gn 16 21! Dt 2114 ’ 

§ 147. If she has not borne children her mistress 
may sell her for money. 

§ 148. If a man has married a wife and a sickness 
has seized her, and he has set his face to marry a 
second wife, he may marry her, but his wife whom 
the sickness has seized he shall not put away, in 
the home she shall dwell, and as long as she lives 
he shall sustain her. 

§ 149. If that woman is not content to dwell in 
the house of her husband, he shall pay her her 
marriage fu-tion which she brought from her 
father’s house and she shall go off. — 
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§ 150. If a man has presented to his wife field, 


garden, house, or goods, has left her a sealed deed, 
after her husband’s death her children shal] not 
dispute with her. The mother shall give after her 
to the child whom she loves. To brothers she shall 
not ive. 

§ 151. If a woman o is dwelling in the house 
of a man, has bound usband that she shall not 
be seized on account o editor of her husband’s, 
has got a deed granted her ; if that man before he 
married that’ woman had a debt upon him, his 
creditor shall not seize his wife. Further, if that 
woman before she entered the man’s house had 
a debt upon her, her creditor shall not seize her 
husband. 

§ 152. If from the time that that woman entered 
into the house of the man a debt has come upon 
ellen, both together they shall answer the mer- 
chant. a 

§ 153. If a man’s wife on account of another 
male has caused her husband to be killed, that 
wonian shall be impaled. [Dt 21™-%}. 

§ 154. If a man has known his daughter, that 
man one shall expel from the city. 

§ 155. If a man has betrothed a bride to his son 
and his son has known her, and he afterwards has 


lain in her bosom x's one has caught him, that 


man one shall bi le?) and cast her into 
the waters... (Gn 24°]. 

§ 156. If ® man has betrothed a bride to his son 
and his son has not known her, and he has lain in 
her bosom, he shall pay her half a mina of silver. 
Further, he shall pay to her whatever she brought 
from her father’s house, and shé skall m the 
husband of her choice. [Ex 22)*, Lv 20%, Dt ; 

§ 157. If a man, after his father’s death, has lain 
in the bosom of his mother, one shall burn them 
both together. [Lv 20%}. 

§ 158. If a man, after his father’s death, has 
been caught in the bosom of his head wife who 
has borne children, that man shall be cut off from 
his father’s house. [Lv 20", Dt 22” 

§ 159. If a man, who has brought in a present to 
the house of his (prospective) father-in-law, has 
given a bride -price, has looked upon another 
woman, and has said to his father-in-law, ‘Thy 
daughter I will not marry,’ the father of the girl 
shall take to himself all that he brought him. [Gn 
245s. eT 

§ 160. If a man has brought in a present to the 
house of his father-in-law, has given“a bride-price, 

d the father of the girl has said, ‘My daughter 
I will not give thee,’ he shal] return double every- 
thing that he brought him. 

§ 161. If a man brought in a present to the 
house of his father-in-law, has given a bride-price, 
and a comrade of his has slandered him, (so that) 
his father-in-law has said to the claimant of the 
wife, ‘My daughter thou shalt not espouse,’ he 
shall return double all that he brought him. 
Further, his comrade shall not m his wife. 

§ 162. If a man has married a wife and she has 
borne him children and that woman has gone to 
her fate, her ena shal] have no claim on her 
marriage rtion, her marri portion is her 
children’s forsooth. (Gn 319), — 

§ 163. If a man has married a wife and she has 
not granted him children, (and) that woman has 
gone to her fate, if his father-in-law has returned 
him the bride-price that that man brought to the 
house of his father-in-law, her husband shall have 
no claim on the marriage portion of that woman, 
her marriage portion belongs to the house of her 
father forsotl: 

§ 164. If his father-in-law has not returned to 
him the bride-price, he shall deduct all her bride- 
price from her marriage portion ana shall return 


er marriage portion to the house of her father. 


§ 165. If a man has apportioned to his son, the 
first in his eyes, field, garden, and house, has 
written him a senled deed, after the father has 
gone to his fate, when the brothers divide, the 
present his father pete him he shall take and over 


and above he shall share equally in the goods of 
the father’s house. [Gn 24% 25° 27%. 37 4823, Lik 153'], 

§ 166. If a man has taken wives for the sons 
whom he has possessed, but has not taken a wife 
for his young son, after the father has gone to his 
fate, when the brothers divide, from the goods 
of the father’s house to their young brother who 
has not taken a wife, beside his share, they shall 
assign him money as a bride-price and shall cause 
him to take a wife. 

§ 167. If a man has taken a wife and she has 
borne him sons, (and) that woman has gone to her 
fate, (and) after her he has taken to himself 
another woman and she has borne children, after 
the father has gone to his fate, the children etall 
not share according to their mothers, they : sall 
take the marriage portions of their mothers and 
shall share the goods of their father’s house 
equally. (Gn aN 

§ 168. If a man has set his face to cut off his son, 
has gaid to the judge, ‘I will cut off my son,’ the 
judge shall inquire into his reasons, and if the son 

as not committed a heavy crime which cuts off 
from sonship, the father shall not cut off his son 
from sonship. [Dt 21)*]. 

§ 169. If fie has committed against his father a 
heavy crime which cuts off from sonship, for the 
first time the judge shall reconcile them ; if he has 
committed a heavy crime for the second time, the 
aay” shall cut off his son from sonship. [Dt 
2171). 

§ 170. If there be a man, whose wife has borne 
him sons, and his maidservant has borne him sons, 
(and) the father in his lifetime has said to the 
sons which the maidservant has borne him ‘my 
sons,’ has numbered them with the sons of his 
wife, after the father has gone to his fate, the sons 
of the wife and the sons of the maidservant shall 
share equally in the goods of the father’s house ; 
the sons that are sons of the wife at the sharing 
shall choose and take. [Gn 16% *% 21" 256, Jg 
1177}, 

§ 171. However, if the father in his lifetime, to 
the sons which the maidservant bore him has not 
said ‘my sons,’ after the father has gone to his 
fate, the sons of the maid shall not share with the 
sons of the wife in the goods of the father’s house. 
One shall assign the maidservant and her sons 
freedom, the sons of the wife shall have no claim 
on the sons of the maidservant for service. The 
wife shall take her marriage portion and the settle- 
ment which her husband gave her and wrote in a 
deed for her and shall dwell in the dwelling of her 
husband ; as long as she lives she shall enjoy it, for 
money she shall not give it, after her it is her sons’ 
forsooth. [Gn 27* 3)'6, Ex 21'%, Dt 21%], 

§ 172. If her husband did not give her a settle- 
ment, one shall pay her her marriage portion, and 
from the goods ard her husband’s house she shall 
take a share like one son. If her sons worry her 
to leave the house, the judge shall inquire into her 
wishes and shall lay the blame on the sons; that 
woman shall not go out of her husband’s house. 
If that woman has set her face to leave, the settle- 
ment which her husband gave her she shall leave 
to her sons, the marria ortion from her father’s 
house she shall take and she shall marry the hus- 
band of her choice. {Ex 219). 

§ 173. If that woman where she has entered 
shall have borne children to her later husband, 
after that woman has died, the former and later 
sons shall share her marriage portion. 

§ 174. If she has not borne children to her later 
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husband, the sons of her bridegroom shall take her 
marriage portion. | 

§ 175. If either a slave of the palace or a slave of 
@ poor man has taken to wife the daughter of a 
gentleman and she has borne suns, the owner of 
the slave shall have no claim on the sons of the 


daughter of a gentleman for service. [2 K 2°% 
Jer 387 397°]. . 
§ 176. However, if a slave of the ace or a 


slave of a poor man has taken to wife the daughter 
of a gentleman, and, when he married her, with 
& marriage portion from her father’s house she 
entered into the house of the slave of the palace, 
or of the slave of the poor man, and from that 
time they started to keep house and acquired pro- 
jerty, after either the slave of the palace or the 
slave of the poor man has gone to his fate, the 
daughter of the gentleman shall take her marriage 
portion, and whatever her husband and she had 
acquired from the time they started one shall 
divide in two parts, and the owner of the slave 
shall Nake one-half, the gentleman’s daughter shall 
take one-half for herchildren. If the gentleman’s 
daughter had no marriage portion, whatever her 
husband and she from the time they started have 
acquired one shall divide into two parts and the 
owner of the slave shall take half, the gentleman’s 
daughter shall take half for her sons. 

§ 177. If a widow whose children are young has 
set her face to enter into the house of another, 
without consent of a judge she shall not enter. 
When she enters into the house of another, the 
judge shall inquire into what is left of her former 

usband’s house, and he shall entrust the house of 
her former husband to her later husband and that 
woman and cause them to receive a deed. They 
shall keep the house and rear the little ones. Not 
a utensil shall they give for money. The buyer 
that has bought a utensil of a widow’s sons shall 
lose his money and shall return the property to its 
owners. 

§ 178. If a lady, a votary, or a vowed woman 
whose father has granted her a marriage portion, 
has written her a deed, in the deed that he has 
written her has not, however, written for her 
‘after her wherever is good to her to give,’ has not 
permitted her full choice, after the father has 
gone to his fate, her brothers shall take her field 
and her garden and according to the value of her 
share shall give her corn, oil, and wool, and shall 
content her heart.. If her brothers have not given 
her corn, oil, and wool according to the value of 
her share, and have not contented her heart, she 
shall give her field or her garden to a cultivator, 
whoever pleases her, and her cultivator shall main- 
tain her. The field, garden, or whatever her father 
has given her she shall enjoy as long as she lives, 
she shall not give it for money, she shall not 
answer with it to another. Her sonship is her 
brothers’ forsooth. _[Hos 2%}. 

§ 179. If a lady, a votary, or a vowed woman 
whose father has granted her a marriage portion, 
has written her a deed, in the deed he wrote her 
has written for her ‘after her wherever is good to 
her to give,’ ha& allowed to her all her choice, 
after the father has gone to his fate, after her she 
ehall give wherever is good to her, her brothers 
have ao claim on her. 

§ 180. If a father to his daughter, a votary, 
bride, or vowed woman, has not granted a mar- 
riaze portion, after the father has gone to his 
fate, she shall take in the goods of the father’s 
house a share like one son, as long as she lives 
she shall enjoy it, after her it is her brothers’ 
fursooth. 

§ 181. If a father has vowed to God a votary, 
hierodule, or virgin, and has not zranted her a 
marriage portion, after the father his gone to his 


| father has gone to his 
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fate, she shall take in the goods of the father’s 
house one-third of a son’s share and shall enjoy 
it as long as she lives, after her it is her brothers’ 


forsooth. Gees 


§ 182. If a father, to his daughter, a votary of 
Marduk of Babylon, has not granted a marriage 

rtion, has not writte r a deed, after “the 
she shall share with 
her brothers in the of the father’s house, 
one-third of a son’s @fare, and shall pay no tax. 
A votary of Marduk, after her, shall give wherever 
it is good to her. 

§ 183. If a father to his daughter oye concubine, 
has granted her a marriage portion, has given her 
to a husband, has written her a deed, after the 
father has pone to his fate, she shall not share in 
the goods of the father’s house. (Gn 25%, Jg 113). 

§ 184. If a man to his daughter by a concubine 
has not granted a marriage portion, as not given 
her to a husband, after the father has gone to ‘his 
fate, her brothers, according to the capacity of the 
father’s house, shall grant her a marriage portion 
ane shall give her to a husband. (Gn 265°, Dt 

] ; ' 

§ 185. If a man has taken a young child ‘from 

his waters’ to sonship and has reared him up, no 


one has any claim against that nursling. ie 485]. 
§ 186. If a man has na ata child to son- 


ship, and when he took him father and mother 
alee that nursling shaM return to‘lr® father’s 
ouse. 
§ 187. The son of a NER-SE-GA, a palace warder, 
or the son of a vowed woman no one has any claim 


upon. 
§ 188. If an artisan has taken a son to bring up 
and has caused him to learn his handicraft, no one 
has any claim. 
§ 189. If he has not caused him to learn his 


handicraft, that nursling shall return to his father’s ~ 


house. 


190. If a man has not numbered with his sons . 


the child whom he took to his sonship and brought 
up, that nursling shall return to his father’s house. 

§ 191. If a man, after he has taken a young child 
to his sonship and brought him up, has made a 
house for himself and acquired children and has 
set his face to cut off the nursling, that child shall 
not go his way, the father that brought him up 
shall give to him from his one-third of his 
sonship and he shall go off; from field, garden, 
and house he shall not give him. 

§ 192. If a son of a palace warder or of a vowed 
woman to the father that brought him up and the 
mother that brought him up has said, ‘Thou art 
not my father, thou art not my mother,’ one shall 
cut out his tongue. 

§ 193. If a son of a palace warder or of a vowed 
woman has known his father’s house, and has 
hated the father that brought him up or the 
mother that brought him up, and has gone off 
to the house of his father, one shall tear out 
his eye. [Pr 30!7). 

§ 194. If a man has given his son to a wet-nurse, 
(and) that son has died in the hand of the wet- 
nurse, (and) the wet-nurse without consent of his 
father and his mother has procured another child, 
one shall call her to account, and because without 
consent of his father and his mother she has pro- 
cured another child, one shall cut off her breasts. 

§ 195. If a man has struck his father, one shall 
cut off his hands. [Ex 21'% 1, Ly 20%, Dt 2118 2533, 


§ 196. If a man has caused the loss of a gentle- 
man’s eye, one shall cause his eye to be lost. [Ex 
Q14t. Ly 241% Dt 1921, Mt 5°), 

§ 197. If he has shattered a gentleman’s limb, 
one shall shatter his limnb. 

§ 198. If he has caused a poor man to lose his 
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eye or shattered a poor man’s limb, he shall pay 
one mina of silver. 

§ 199. If he has caused the loss of the eye of a 
gentleman’s: servant or has shattered the limb of 
a gentlersir7 servant, he shall pay half his price. 


e the tooth of a man 
t, one shall make his 


th of a poor man 
to fall out, he shall pay one-third of a mina of 


. silver. 


§ 202. If a man has struck the cheek of a man 
who is his superior, he shall be struck in the 
assembly with sixty strokes of a cow-hide whip. 

§ 203. If a man of gentle birth has struck the 
cheek of a man of gentle birth who is his equal, 
he shall pay one mina of silver. [Lv 24!” 2). 

§ 204. If a poor man has struck the cheek of a 
poor man, he shall pay ten shekels of silver. 

§ 205. If a gentleman’s servant has struck the 
cheek of a freeman, one shal! cut off his ear. 

.§ 206. If a man has struck a man in a quarrel 
and has caused him a wound, that man shall 
swear, ‘I did not strike him knowingly,’ and shall 
answer for the doctor. [Ex 212%, Nu 35'*, Dt 194]. 

§ 207. If he has died of his blows, he shall swear, 
and if he be of gentle birth he shall pay half a 
mina of silver. [Ex 21]. 

§ 208. If he be the son of a poor man, he shall 

ay one-third of a mina of silver. 

209. If a man has struck a gentleman’s daughter 
and cansed her to drop what is in her womb, he 
shall naw ton ahekels of silver far whot ag in her 
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a ween 


& ane wen Wk ee ree_| dieu, ne shall pay half 
a& mina of silver. 
§ 213. If he has struck a gentleman’s maid- 


servant and caused her to drop that which is in | 


her womb, he shall pay two shekels of silver. 
[Ex 21”}. 

§ 214. If that maid-servant has died, he shall 
pay one-third of a mina of silver. [Ex 21%}. 

§ 215. If a doctor has treated a gentleman for 
a@ severe wound with a bronze lancet and has 
cured the man, or has removed a cataract of the 
eye for a gentleman with the bronze lancet and 
has cured the éye of the gentleman, he shall take 
ten shekels of silver. / 

§ 216. If he (the patient) be the son of a poor 
man, he shall take five shekels of silver. 

§ 217. If he bea gentleman’s servant, the master 
of the servant shall give two shekels of silver to 
the doctor. 

§ 218. If the doctor has treated a gentleman 
for @ severe wound with a lancet of bronze and 
has caused the gentleman to die, or has removed 
a cataract of the eye for a gentleman with the 
bronze lancet and has caused the loss of the gentle- 
man’s eye, one shall cut off his hands. 

§ 219. If a doctor has treated the severe wound 
of a slave of a poor man with a bronze lancet and 
has caused his death, he shall render slave for 
slave. [Ex 2)*}. 

§ 220. If he has removed a cataract with a bronze 
lancet and has made him lose his eye, he shall pay 
in money half his price. 

§ 221. If a doctor has cured the shattered limb 
uf a gentleman, or has cured a diseased bowel, the 
post shall give five shekels of silver to the 

octor. 

§ 222. If he is the son of a poor man, he shal] 
give three shekels of silver. 


§ 293. If a gentleman's servant, the master of 
the slave shall give two shekels of silver to the 
doctor. 

224. If a cow doctor or an ass doctor has 
treated a cow or an ass for a severe wound and 
cured it, the owner of the cow or ass shall give 
one-sixth of a shekel of silver to the doctor as 
his fee. . 

§ 225. If he has treated a cow or an ass for a 
severe wound and has caused it to die, he shall 
give a quarter of its price to the owner of the ox 
orass. [Lv 21°]. 

§ 226. If a brander without consent of the owner 
of the slave has made a slave’s mark irrecognizable, 
one shall cut off the hands of that brander. 

§ 227. If a man has deceived the brander, and 
has caused him to make a slave’s mark irrecog- 
nizable, that man one shal] kill him and bury him 
in his house; the brander shall swear, ‘ Not know- 
ing I branded him,’ and shall go free. 

§ 228. If a builder has built a house for a man 
and has completed it, he shall give him as his 
fee two shekels of silver per SAR of house, 

§ 229. If a builder has built a house for a man 
and has not made strong his work and the house 
he built has fallen and he has caused the death of 
the owner of the house, that builder shall be put 
to death. 

§ 230. If he has caused the son of the owner of 
the house to die, one shall put to death the son 
of that bnilder. [Dt 24!9]. 

§ 231. If he has caused the slave of the owner of 
the house to die, he shall give slave for slave to 
the owner of the house. 

§ 232. If he has caused the loss of goods, he 
shall render back whatever he has caused the 
oss of. Further, because he did not make strong 
the house he built and it fell, from his own goods 
he shall rebuild the house that fell. 

233. If a builder has built a house for a man 
and has not jointed his work and the wall has 
fallen, that builder at his own cost shall make 
good that wall. 

§ 234. If a boatman has completed a ship of 
sixty GUR for a man, he shall give him two shekels 
of silver for his fee. 

§ 235. If a boatman has completed a ship for 
® man and has not made his work trustworthy, 
and in that same year that he built that ship it 
has suffered an injury, the boatman shall exchange 
that ship or shall make it strong at his own ex- 
pense and shall give a strong ship to the owner of 
the ship. 

§ 236. If a man has given his ship to a boatman 
on hire, and the boatinan has been careless, has 
grounded the ship, or has caused it to be lost, 
the boatman shall render ship for ship to the 
owner. 

§ 937. If a man has hired a boatman and a 
and with corn, wool, oil, dates, or whatever it 
as freight, has freighted her, (and) that boatman 
has been careless and grounded the ship, or has 
caused what is in her to be lost, the boatman shall 
render back the ship which he has grounded and 
whatever in her he las caused to be lost. 

§ 238. If a boatman has grounded the ship of a 
man and has refloated her, he shall give money to 
half her price. 

§ 239. If a man has hired a boatman, he shall 
give him six GUR of corn per year. 

§ 240. If a ship that is going forward has struck 
a ship at anchor and has sunk her, the owner of 
the ship that has been sunk shall recount before 
God whatever he has lost in his ship, and that of 
the ship going forward which sunk the ship at 
rua shall render to him his ship and whatever 
of his we- jost | 
( § 241. 1f a nian has taken an ox on distraint, he 
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quently even in Christian exegesis and theology, 
are foredoomed to rejection. 


T, TRACES OF A PRE-MOSAIC RELIGION OF 
ISRAEL. 


Before we attempt now to collect the possible 
traces of a pre-Mosaic religion of Israel, there 
are two points that we must emphasize very 
strongly: (1) that in almost every instance we 
have hace to deal with hypotheses and not with 
facts, so that our task will be in reality to deter- 
mine the greater or smaller degree of probability 
attaching to any hypothesis; (2) that everything 
which survived in Israel merely as a custom that 
was not understood, may claim an interest from 
the point of view of Archeology and the History of 
Religion in general, but has, strictly speaking, none 
so far as the Relivion and Theology of the Bible are 
concerned. Itappears tous that the effect is simply 
to lead one astray at w the correct understanding 
of the religion of Israel, when certain recent 
descriptions leave the reader in doubt whether all 
kinds of primeval customs were not practised in 
Israel with full consciousness of their original 
sign.fication, and, when introduced into the frame- 
work of the Jahweh religion, so continued down 
to the latest times. The truth is that anything 
which was recognized by the Jahweh religion as 
of heathen origin, and whose meaning was under- 
stood by it, was declared unclean and accordingly 
prohibited absolutely, as, for instance, necromancy. 
Any one who notwithstanding addicted himself to 
such practices, set himself deliberately in oppo- 
sition to the requirements of his religion. The 
fact that this happened again and again gives us 
no more right to saddle the religion of Israel with 
these derelictions than we have to hold Christianit 
responsible for all the heathen superstition whic 
still continues to prevail even in Christian nations. 

i, CONCEPTION OF THE DEITY, ETC.—The most 
important question which has to be dealt with by 
any one who undertakes to give an account of a 
particular stage of rene is that relating to the 
nature of the god or gods recognized. 

1. Amongst the lowest forms of religious venera- 
tion, the more recent authorities on Comparative 
Religion reckon not only the common Fetishism 
(which elevates an arbitrarily chosen object to the 
rank of its gods, and again, it may be, deposes it), 
but also the ed To -” The following 
may suffice by way of definition of this widely 
diffased phenomenon. In the vocabulary of modern 
Comparative Religion the term ¢otem+ stands for 
some natural object—generally an snimal—with 
which a tribe considers itself to have blood re- 
lationship, and which accordingly in the person of 
all its representatives is treated by the tribe with 
the utmost consideration and indulgence, or may 
actually receive Divine worship. Such Totemism 
may be recognized most frequently in the name 
by. which the particular tribe isa designated, 

though it may happen, indeed, that names’ long 
in existence come only subsequently to have a 
totemistic sense attached to them. 


4 
* Out of the copious literature on this queetion the followin 

nay be noted as of importance for our present patpoee « é 
Robertson Smith, ‘ Animal Worship and Animal Tribes among 
the Arabs and in the Old Testament’ in Journal of Ph 
ix. (1880), cf. the same writer's Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia’ (1908), p. 217 ff.); J. G. Frazer, Totemism, Edinburgh, 
; Jos. Jacobs, ‘Are there Totem-clans in the Old Testa- 
ment?’ in <Archaol. Review, fii. (18890) 3, p. 145ff%.; F. V. 
Rel Teraels, Freiburg 

existence of Totemism in Israel]; S. A. 
” in JQR. xiv. No. 55; L. Germain 

Du totémisme chez les Hébreux’ in REJ xliv. (1902), 


No. 89 p. 18 ff. [likewise with wholly negative results). 

t term, borrowed from the Ojibway Indians of N. 
America and b: ht into vogue by Lubbock, denotes 
originally the family or tribe iteelf. 

_ a 
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In searching for indications that Totemism once 
prevailed in Israel, we must leave out of considera- 
tion one practice, namely the worship of Jahweh 
in the form of a molten bull, as practised in the 
Northern kingdom from the time of Jeroboam I. 
onwards (1 K 12%). It is probable that, in this, 
Jeroboam simply revived a form of the Jahweh 
cult that had been long familiar; but it was 
beyond doubt of Canaanite origin, and had nothing 
to do with Totemism. The molten bull is nothing 
but a symbol of the stren and creative power 
of Jahweh, who in the earliest times—as far back 
as we can trace the matter—was never thought of 
as appearing on earth except in human form. 

On the other hand, among the names of Israel- 
itish tribes there are a few which, upon certain 
conditions, might testify that Totemism once pre- 
vailed : for instance SIMEON (pyc? Shimon), if this 
name, like the Arabic stm‘u, stands for a hybrid 
of wolf and hyena; LEAH, tf this=‘ wild cow’; 
and LEVI, 7f this is really a gentilic name from 
Leah; and, finally, RACHEL (=rahél, ‘ewe’). 
With reference to the two female names in this 
list, it is true also that it must first be proved 
that wives in the patriarchal narratives always 
stand for certain weaker tribes which became 
amalgamated with other stronger ones into u 
single whole. It is clear that here we have man 
dithculties in the way, and at most we can spea 
ny. of the possibility that Totemism once pre- 
vailed in particular tribes. Nor are we carried 
much further by another argument, to which it 
has been sought to attach the strongest evidential 
value. We refer to the so-called ‘ food taboos,’ by 
which the flesh of certain animals is to be scrupu- 
lously avoided as unclean. It sounds very plaus- 
ible, no doubt, to interpret this as meaning that 
each tribe regarded it as strictly forbidden to kill 
and eat the totem animal with which it believed 
itself to have blood athnity. When smaller tribes 
became amalgamated with larger, and when these 
finally combined to form one nation, the totems of 
all the different clans would be recognized by the 
whole body, and the eating of them avoided, and 
the Jahweh religion would sanction and retain 
this practice, only altering the motive for it. At 
the totemistic stage these animals were forbidden 
because they were holy; the Jahweh religion, on 
the other hand, declared them, as relics of a 
foreign cultus, unclean. Now, in reply to this it 
may be remarked that certainly the oie list. of 
unclean animals enumerated in Lv 11** and Dt 
14°*- cannot possibly be all explained on the ground 
of a previous Totemism. On the contrary, it is 
quite clear in these es that the prohibition 
of certain animals which were expressly regarded 
as unclean was afterwards extended to the whole 
class which exhibited the same characteristics. 
Thus originated that system of food taboos in virtue 
of which uncleanness attached to all four-footed 
animals which do not chew the cud and have not 
completely divided hoofs, and to all water-animals 
which have not fins and scales, as well as to all 
four-legged winged creatures. It is vain to seek 
to explain this supplementary schematizing by re- 
ligious motives, as 1f, for instance, all creatures to 
which any imperfection attaches had been forbidden 
as food. All that it is correct to hold is that in very 
ancient times the eating of particular animals was 
disallowed on religious grounds. But it is quite 
another question whether these grounds were con- 
nected with Totemism. It is quite possible that 
when such customs arose the determining factors 
were wholly different forms of superstition, sucl. 
in icular as some form of belief in demons (seu 
below). In this way the impulse would be given 
less by religious veneration than by simple fear. 
Upon the whole we must conclude once more that 


Poe | 
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while it is certainly possible that Totemism once 
prevailed in Israel, its prevalence cannot be proved ; 
and, above all, we must hold that the religion of 
Israel as it presents itself in the OT has not re- 
tained the very slightest recollection of such a 
state of things. 

2. It is different with another of the preliminary 


steps towards real religion which is still more 
i iv illustrated amongst primitive peoples, 
namely Animism. In its pure form this is the 


belief in the activity of the spirits of recently 
deceased relatives. From the nature of the case, 
however, it is not always possible here to draw 
the lines sharply. Even those who have heen 
long dead may appear to their surviving relatives 
in ily form in dreams. Hence the animistic 
belief produces the conviction that the spirit of 
the dead man either still lingers in the neighbour- 
hood, or may temporarily leave the place of sojourn 
of the dead (called by the Hebrews probably even 
in pre-Mosaic times Shé’6l; see below). n the 
other hand, the appearances that present them- 
selves in dreams are not confined to actual rela- 
tives; hence Animism readily includes all the 
members of the tribe, or creates a still wider 
realm. But it is always of the essence of original 
Animism that the activity of the spirits of the dead 
is thought of as ill-disposed, and even harmful, 
so that the survivors’ interest is to keep them at 
as far a distance as possible, and to omit nothing 
that will conduce to the satisfying of their legiti- 
mate wishes, which have respect, above all, to the 
proper treatment and burial of the corpse. 

It is evident that Animism of this kind cannot, 
strictly speaking, yet be called relizion, but is at 
most only a preliminary step towards it. For it 
wants the element of veneration of powers regarded 
as superhuman. This comes to associate itself 
with Animism only when the latter concentrates 
its interest especially upon the spirits of ancestors, 
and passes into a formal veneration for them, 
when, in short, it becomes Ancestor Worship.* 

With reference to the pre-Mosaic religion of 
Israel, the question is generally raised in the form 
whether in the later religion traces are de- 
monstrable of a former Animism and Ancestor 
Worship. At present it is the fashion to pro- 
nounce unhesitatingly in favour of the presence 
of both these elements. But in the opinion of 
the present writer, while there are undoubted 
traces that Animism once prevailed, the alleged 
indications of Ancestor Worship are all ex to 
more or less serious objections. 

As might have been expected, the traces of 
Animism are most marked in connexion with cer- 
tain mourning customs. Not that all mourning 
customs can be explained, as has been attempted, 
from one and the same point of view; on the 
contrary, they clearly belong to different grades of 
religious thought, and some of them have hitherto 
defied all efforts at interpretation. Most of them, 
however, may be most simply explained as due to 
the naive attempt, by means of a variety of bodily 


* Of the very extensive literature on Animism and Ancestor 
Worship (in addition to the works of Stade and W. R. Smith 
cited in note on p. 6125), the followin be noted : F. Schwally, 
Das Leben nach dem Tode nach den Vorstellungen des alten 
Israel u. des Judenthums, Giessen, 1892; J. Frey, Tod, Seelen- 
ulaube und tm alten Terael, Leipzig, 1898 [denies 
aut soratlp, and explains mourning customs as due to fear 
of death or of its author); K. Griineisen, Der Ahnenkultus und 
die Urrel Israels, Halle, 1899 [finds indubitable traces 
of Animism in the OT, but none that are positively convincing 
of Ancestor Worship; explains (with Frazer) mourning customs 
in great measure as averruncufiv; cf. the instructive 
review of Griineisen’s book by Wellhausen in the Deutsche 
Literaturzeitung, 1900, No. 20]; J. ©. Matthes, ‘Rouw en 
doodenvereering in Israél’ in Theol. Tijdschr. 1900, pp. 07 ff., 
193 ff. [especially directed against Frey's (see above) rejection of 
Ancestor Worship], also ‘ doodenvereering bij Israél,’ tb 
1901, p. 320 ff. [against Griineisen). 
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alterations (¢.g. the cropping or shaving of the 
head and beard, the wounding of the body by © 
bloody incisions, etc., the covering of the face, or 
at least of the hair on the upper lip), to render 
oneself unrecognizable by the spirit of the dead, 
and thus to escape its malien influence. Also the 
rending of the garments, like the going barefoot 
and other pete uncoverings of the person, is in 
all probability simply a relic of an entire laying 
aside of one’s siethea: only that absolute naked- 
ness y in very early times assumed the 
mitigated form of putting on sackcloth, which was 
originally a coarse cloth thrown around the loins. 
Such a complete alteration of the outward appear: 
ance seemed best fitted to deceive the spirit of the 
dead, and to divert its attention from the survivors. 
But the same p was already served by going 
about in a filthy condition, by nee eoting all atten- 
tion to the hair, and by sprinkling oneself with 
ashes; or, on the other hand, by sitting on the 

ound, in dust and ashes if possible—in the place, 
in short, where one}does not. usually sit, and hence 
is not likely to be looked for. 

Part of these mourning practices were retained 
without scruple even within the pale of the Jah- 
weh religion—a proof that their original intention 
was no longer understood. Others, like the 
cutting of a bald spot on the head, the disfiguring 
of the beard, and the wounding of the person, 
were strictly forbidden by the later legislation 
(Lv 19% 215). The circumstance that the Jahweh 
religion regarded all contact with a dead body, 
nay, even the proximity of one (Nu 19"), as defiling, 
is sufficiently explained by the consciousness that 
at ledst part of the mourning and burial customs 
had their root in another religion. At the same 
time, however, it is noteworthy that the Law itself 
still retains a manifest trace of animistic beliefs 
when it enacts (Nu 1915) that any open vessel with- 
out a cover fastened with a string is defiled by the 
proximity of a dead body. Here we have evidently 
the reminiscence of a very ancient practice whereby 
it was sought to prevent the spirit of the dead from 
taking up its quarters in the house—the practice, 
namely, before or at the moment of a death, of 
carefully closing all open vessels that happened to 
be in the neighbourhood. 

The question whether Animism underwent in 
re-Mosaic Israel, as in some other instances, the 
urther development into Ancestor Worship, can- 

not be decided by such peremptory declarations as 
that Animism, in virtue of an inward necessity and 
hence always, is coupled with Ancestor Worship. 
Not theories but only facts must decide here ; 
and it is simply not true that, thanks to invariable 
laws of evolution, the process of development has 
always, and in the case of all peoples, been from 
Animism to Ancestor Worship, and from the 
latter to Polytheism, and finally to Monotheism. 
Let us proceed now to examine the facta which 
have been held to prove that Ancestor Worship 
once prevailed among the Israelites. 

Here, again, the principal réle is played by 
mourning customs. Almost everything in this 
department is held to have the intention of de- 
claring the mourner to be the slave of the deified 
ancestor. So, for instance, with the uncovering 
of the person,* the putting on of sackcloth as 
what was once the servile garb, and every other 
act by which expression is given to a humiliation 
of the person; and, finally, even the wounding of 
oneself by bodily incisions as a rite of dedication 
to the spirit of the dead. But these explanations 


* According to Biichler (art. ‘ Das Entbléssen der Schulter und 
des Armes als Zeichen der Traucr’ in ZA TW, 1901, p. 81 ff.), by 
the practice in question the mourner submits himself to the 
dead, and declares himself his subject, by showing himself pre- 
pared to perform the hardest tasks on his behalf. The forced 
character of this explanation strikes ne at once. 
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of the mourning customs ap to us far less 
- natural than the above proposal to trace them back 


to an effort to render on unrecognizable by the 
irit. 
vk stronger Pool: bates would be found in the 
custom of fen repaste, if it were really beyond 
doubt that we have to do here with a sacrificial 
meal in honour of the dead. But the few passages 
to which appeal is made in this connexion prove 
no such thing. That ‘mourning bread’ (Hos 9) is 
unclean is sufficiently explained by the circum- 
stance that it is eaten by ope who is defiled by a 
dead body. This is all that appears to be spoken 
of in Dt 264, and not the use of bread for a sacri- 
ficial offering to the dead. The latter might, 
indeed, seem to be alluded to in the addition ‘nor 
have I given thereof for the dead.’ But a funeral 
repast may very readily bear a different sense from 
one in honour of a now deified ancestor. It may be 
an expression of a determination to maintain with 
the deceased the same fellowship in worship that 
subsisted when he was alive, this purpose being 
indicated by holding a repast once more in pres- 
ence of the corpse. Still more probable appears to 
us to be the other explanation, according to which 
the special object is to provide the spirit of the 
dead with what it requires during ite journey to 
the realm of death. The same purpose (and not 
that of a sacrificial gift proper) might be served 
also by the placing of food on or in the grave, if 
it is this and not the use of bread at the funeral 
repast that is alluded to in Dt 26%. In the case 
of Jer 16’, again, it is only by per leouy arbitrary 
alteration of the text that the e can 
converted into a testimony to sacrificial meals in 
honour of the dead. All that the prope really 
says is that, after the coming o e Divine 
ae pai no one will seek to force men to take 
to strengthen themselves, or to drink of the 
‘cup of consolation,’ and thus bring the mourning 
fast toan end. As we see from 28 3” 12), it was 
the custom to employ pressure of this kind; but 
in this whole matter we have nothing to do with 
Ancestor Worship, especially as there is no ques- 
tion of ancestors in connexion with the mourning 
fasts in either of these two passages any more than 
in 1S 31% or 28 173, 

A further evidence that Ancestor Worship once 
prevailed in Israel has been discovered in the great 
importance attached to the mention of tombs. 
This, we are told, is explicable only on the ground 
that these graves were places of worship. Now 
it is a fact that the patriarchs’ place of burial in 
a cave at Hebron is repeatedly mentioned. Abra- 
ham purchased it as a hereditary tomb from the 
Hittites (Gn 23%); and he himself (25°) as well as 
Isaac (35*) and Jacob (cf. 49%*-, according to which 
it was the resting-place also of Rebekah and Leah, 
and $0!%-) were buried there. But all these pas- 
sages (as well as in all probability the mention of 
the burial-place of Aaron in Dt 10*) belong to the 
so-called Priests’ Code, which cannot surely be sup- 
posed in mentioning them to have had any thought 
of Ancestor Worship, but only to have intended 
to establish the title of the Israelites, when they 
returned from Egypt, to a portion of the soil of 
Canaan. According to the Jahwistic narrative, 
also, Jacob desires to be buried with his fathers 
(47%); but here it is not Hebron but Goren-ha’atad, 
on the east side of Jordan (50)°*-), that is the burial- 
place. Besides, among the earlier sources E 
mentions the tomb of Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse 
35°), and J or E that of Rachel (35!) and of 

iriam, the sister of Moses (Nu 20'). But there is 
not a word anywhere of any of these tombs being 
@ place of worship. For to attempt to discover 
such an allusion in the mazzébdh set up on Rachel’s 
tomb (Gn 85”) is +o forget the fact that Ancestor 
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Worship was paid only to male ancestors, rarely, if 
ever, to the mother of the tribe, not to speak of 
the impossibility of supposing the practice of An- 
cestor Worship at the tomb of the nurse of Re- 
bekah. The object of the maggébdh on Rachel’s 
grave must accordingly have been originally some- 
thing other than to mark it as a place of worship. 

Finally, on the theory we are discussing, it must 
strike us as very surprising that of all the sons of 
Jacob who, as ancestors of the various tribes, had 
the strongest claim to veneration, it is Joseph 
alone whose place of burial is mentioned (Jos 24% ; 
cf. also Gn | Ex 13” fall E]). Now we do not 
mean to s t any doubt that the tomb of Joseph 
at Shechem, that of Joshua at Timnath-serah 
(Jos 24°), and no leas those of Gideon (Jg 8%), 
Jephthah (127), Samson (16%), and the so-called 
‘minor judges’ (10% © 121 1215), may have had the 
reputation of ‘heroes’ graves,’ although we hear 
nothing of ao as being practised at them. But, 
even if Hero Worship could be proved, this would 
not necessarily be equivalent to Ancestor haan! 
Even 1 S 20®, where the practice of an (? annual) 
family sacrifice is presupposed, does not justify the 
conclusion that it was offered to ancestors. 

Of all the arguments in favour of the former 
prevalence of Ancestor Worship, the most plausible 
18 that based upon the injunction of the so-called 
levirate marriage (Dt -). The original aim of 
this practice is held to have been to provide the 
childless deceased with a successor and thus with 
a cult, since the want of the latter was counted a 
serious misfortune. The custom in question is 


be | already presupposed in Gn 38, where indeed it 


appears as unconditionally binding, whereas in Dt 
25" it has more the character of a a. moral 
obligation on the part of the surviving brother. But, 
even if levirate marriage had actually a connexion 
with Ancestor Worship, the Deuteronomist is oer- 
tainly unconscious of this, and hence there is also 
little probability in the supposition that Lv 18° 
20*!, in prohibiting marriage with a brother’s wife, 
meant to raise a potest Sees Ancestor Worship. 

A certain evidence of Ancestor Worship has 
been supposed to lie in 2S 18%. This, however, is 
a mistake. For the meaning of the words there 
is not ‘I have no son to invoke my name with 
veneration in the cult of the dead,’ but simply ‘I 
have no son to keep my name in remembrance,’ as 
would be the case if there were any one who was 
called ‘So and So, the son of Absalom.’ In default 
of a son, the maggébah must keep his name from 
being forgotten. Hence we are unable in this 
ene to discover the slightest trace of Ancestor 

orship. 

From 1 S 28, again, where the spirit of Samuel 
called up by the witch is called an ’Hohkm, t.¢. a 
superhuman being, the most that can be inferred 
is that the spirits of the dead were one and all 
included in the category of ’élohitm or béné’élohim ; 
there is no proof here of a worship of the dead, 
not to speak of a worship of ancestors. 

To sum up the results of this whole discussion. 
If Ancestor Worship ever prevailed in the pre- 


Mosaic Sterne it is psychologically quite 
conceivable that respect for the d bodies and 
the tombe of ts inspired at least tendencies 


to a kind of Ancestor Worship,—no consciousness 
of this survived to historical times, and the whole 
question, as was remarked before, has at best an 
interest from the point of view of Archeology but 
not of Biblical Theology. 

3. Real worship, however, was rendered by 
Israel in the pre- Mosaic period to the many 
numina (’é/im (sing. ’é/, ‘deity,’ ‘god ’]), which were 
believed to be the inhabitants and possessors of 
certain places, and which were venerated as such. 
These make their appearance most frequently in 
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connexion with trees, stones, and springs, which | 14” 18. 


thereby assume a sacred character. hether there 
ever was a time when a local numen of this kind 
(answering to the dryads, oreads, hyads of the 
Greeks) was believed to be connec with eve 
tree, is a question that cannot be decided.* e 
should probably, however, find a trace of numina 
loci in every instance where, in spite of what was 
for Jahwism a matter of course, namely, the 
identification of the numer with Jahweh, the 
origina] sacredness of the particular tree, etc., 
has survived. This comes out most distinctly in 
(in 284% (E, except vv.32-!6), wheré Jacob sets up 
the stone, by which he had lain and had a remark- 
able dream, as a magzébdh and anoints it with oil, 
vowing at the same time that upon his return he 
will make this mazzébah a béth-él or ‘ god’s house.’ 
As a matter of fact, after his return and the 
erection of an altar, he calls the place ’El-béth-’é, 
‘God of Bethel’ (357 (also Ej). It is plain that the 
anointing with oil (28'%) was intended originally 
for the deity connected with the stone, and that 
the object of the whole narrative is to give a 
sanctity in the sense of Jahwism to the time- 
hallowed magzébdh of Bethel. A similar instance 
of Jahwism superseding an ancient view-point 
that had been taken over from the pre-Mosaic 
period, is present perhaps also in Jos 24” (E), 
where the setting up of the sacred stone under 
the oak in the sanctuary of Jahweh is attributed 
to Joshua, whereas, according to Gn 12°, the sacred 
tree was in existence as early as the arrival of 
Abraham, appearing as ‘the soothsayer’s (Moreh) 
terebinth’; that is to say, in all probability it 
was a spot where the numen connected with the 
tree gave oracles papa 3 & priest or prophet. 
But the sacred stone probably stood from the first 
in connexion with the tree, to which circumstance, 
no doubt, the designation of the latter as ‘tere- 
binth of the magzébdh’ [read in Jg 9° mazzebah for 
muzzdb] is due. Pre-Jahwistic in all probability 
is also the sacred stone-circle near the Jordan at 
Jericho, from which a frequently named sanctuary 
(hag-Gugal, ‘the [stone] circle’) derives its name. 
According to Jos 4** and v.™* these stones, twelve 
in number after the number of the tribes, were 
set up by Joshua at aaa: in cpa of the 
mi ous through the dry of the 
Jordan; according to v.® (J), on the other hand, 
they were er in the midst of the river itself. 
Both statements are manifestly attempts to give 
to the originally heathen character of this stone- 
circle a stamp that would be unobjectionable to 
Jahwism.—An ancient sanctuary is, doubtless, to 
be discovered also in ‘the serpent’s stone’ (’eben 
-haz-zdheleth) beside ‘ the fuller’s spring’ (' En-régél) 
to the-south of Jerusalem, for in 1 K 1* it serves as 
8 place of sacrifice.—Of other sacred stones we 
hear nothing, there being no mention even of 
meteoric stones, although these played their part 
elsewhere on Semitic soil. The notion that the 
sacred Ark (see below, p. 628) contained meteoric 
stones, rests upon pure conjecture. On the em- 
loyment of menzgebbeh in the cult of Jahweh, see 

low, p. 620. 

Amongst sacred trees we have already made men- 
tion of ‘the soothsayer’s terebinth’ at Shechem, 
which is in all probability identical with the tere- 
binth under which, according to Gn 35‘ (E), Jacob 
buried the foreign idols, as well as with ‘the 
ar bape or retreat (Me 6nénim) terebinth’ 
of Jg 9. Tothesame category belongs the ‘ tere- 
binth of Mamre’ at Hebron, which is constantly 
brought into connexion with Abraham (Gn 13 


* That this was the case with ‘élah and ‘élén, ‘terebinth,’ 
might be certainly assumed if these Hebrew names were really 
connected with "@, ‘deity,’ and did not rather moan ‘the 
strony tree.’ 
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The circumstance that in all these pas- 
sages we find the plural, ‘ terebinths of Mamre,’ is 
due to a correction made in dogmatic interests, 
namely, to get rid of the single sacred tree: this 
is clear from 18' as well as froin the LXX, which 
has uniformly the singular). We may compare, 
further, the tamarisk of Abraham at Beersheba 
(Gn 21%); ‘the oak of weeping’ ('allén-Bdchith) 
named after Deborah at Bethel (35°) ; the palm of 
the female judge Deborah, between Ramah and 
Bethel (Jg 45); the terebinth at Ophrah, beside 
which the angel of Jahweh appeared to Gideon 
(6); the pomegranate (1 S 14*), and the tamarisk 
on the height of Gibeah (22°), under which Saul 
executed judgment ; and, finally, the tamarisk [in 
1Ch 10% ‘terebinth’) at Jabesh, beneath which 
the bones of Saul and his sons were interred. 

In all the above instances we have to do pre- 
sumably with trees which, as the abode of local 
mumina, were already sacred to the Canaani 
and which for the same reason were so regard 
by the Israelites as well, only that the process early 
began of bringing them into relation to the patri- 
archs, and tlius to the cult of Jahweh, thereb 
removing all yvround of offence connected wit 
them. Nearly all of them now make their appear- 
ance as hallowed by the building of altars te 
Jahweh and by His worship in proximity to them. 
It is quite true that in the beliefs of the peone 
the old conception of a special ’él of the particular 
tree may have maintained itself tenaciously, even 
if without a clear consciousness, till far into the 
monarchical period.—Of the trees and tree-stumps 
or poles (’dshértm), which till towards the end of 
the pre-exilic period were reckoned amongst the 
necessary apparatus of a place for the worship 
of Jahweh, we shall have to speak later on (see 

. 620). 

r Finally, in regard to sacred springs, we must 
first of all infer from the analogy of Semitism 
elsewhere, that in primitive times the most im- 
portant, if not all, springs were regarded as the 
abode of a local numen. Express testimony to 
the sacredness of particular springs—whether on 
their own account or owing to a sanctuary erected 
near them—is forthcoming, indeed, in only a few 
instances. Thus, according to Gn 14’, Kadesh 
(i.e. ‘sanctuary’) in the desert was known aleo as 
‘Bn-mishpat, ‘spring of judgment.’ This name 
might indeed have been bestowed upon it in 
allusion to the judicial decisions given by Moses 
at Kadesh during the wilderness wanderings, but 
it may also point, above all, to the presence of an 
oracle in the sanctuary by the sacred spring. In 
Gn 16** the (assuredly long established) sacrednesa 
of the spring Lahas-rot in the desert is traced 
back to an ap ce of Jahweh to Hayar ; and 
in 21% that af the spring at Beersheba to a com- 
pact by oath between Abraham and Abimelech. 
Adonijah, according to 1 K 1°, holds a sacrificial 
meal at ‘the serpent’s stone’ (see above) beside 
‘the fuller’s spring’ (the modern Job’s Well) ; and 
v.*8 tells how Solomon was anointed king at Gibon 
(the modern Virgin’s Spring). The latter circum- 
stance would be inexplicable unless a high degree 
of sanctity attached to Gihon. 

The above described preliminary st 
a religion, which consisted in the belief in numerous 
elim, and probably also in the presenting of offer- 
ings to them, has been designated Polydemonism, 
as distinguished from Polytheism. No exception 
need be taken to the name, provided it be under- 
stood that in this instance ‘demon’ stands for 
Divine being of an inferior order and not simply 
for an evil spirit. 

4. It is another question when we ask whether 
traces are to be discovered in Israel cf a once 
prevailing Polytheism alongside of the tracss of 
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Polydemonism. This question is generally answered 
in the necetve by the adherents of the Ancestor 
Worship thesis. They tell us that Jahwism, 
with its toleration of the worship of one God 
only, had the effect of suddenly interrupting the 
natural transition from the Ancestor Worship of 
the family to Hero Worship as the cult of the pro- 
genitors of the tribe, and finally to Polytheism as 
the cult of tribal heroes exalted to Divine rank or 
of what were once merely local numina. Others, 
however, discover traces of actual gods, and thus 
of a once prevailing Polytheism in Israel.* 

In dealing with this question we leave entirel 
out of account the numerous attempts to trace all 
the Scripture characters in primeval and patri- 
archal times to astral myths, or at all events to 
explain the majority of them (notably Abraham 
and Sarah, but also Isaac and Jacob, and, from 
the primeval period, at least the wives and the 
sons of Lamech (Gn 4%], as well as Samson in 
the period of the Judges) as depotentiated forms 
of what once were gods. We iail to see in any 
of these attempts anything more than unprovable 
fancies. As little can we consent to regard the 
use of the plural form ’Elohtm for ‘God’ as a 
relic of former Polytheism ; it is much more likely 
that it is a so-called pluralis majestatis. At the 
very most it might be asked whether, perhaps, in 
certain tribal and personal names we have not a 
shortened form of originally theophorous names. 
Thus it has been proposed to find in Gad (Gn 30", 
Is 65") a god of Fortune, and in Asher (Gn 30}%) 
the male counterpart to the goddess Asherah. 
But, even supposing that Gad were shortened for 
Obéd Gad, ‘worshipper of Gad,’ or some similar 
form, the name of this mixed tribe (sprung from a 
concubine of Jacob) would pave nothing as to a 
specifically Israelitish god of Fortune. oreover, 
sf euch an idea, had been pe bes by the name, it 
is hardly likely that it would have been borne by 
& prophet of Jahweh living in the time of David 
(1 S 22% e¢ al.). And as to Asher there is no trace 
elsewhere of a god of this name, while the explana- 
tion of the name as ‘the happy one’ is perfectly 
satisfactory. On the other hand, ‘Andéth in Jg 3*! 
5° should decidedly be regarded as abbreviated 
from 'Obéd ‘Andath, ‘worshipper of (the Canaanite 
gues) ‘Anath.’ But no one can prove that 

hamgar the son of ‘Anath is rightly spoken of in 
the redactory gloss of Jg 3*! as an Israelite. The 
name is there evidently borrowed from 5°, where, 
according to Moore (Journal of American Oriental 
Society, XIX. li. p. 159 f.), he is meant to be taken 
as the father of Sisera. In the opinion of the 
present writer, no weight at all can be attached to 
the somewhat numerous names from the periods 
of the Judges and the monarchy, compounded 
with Ba‘al, ‘lord,’ or Melekh, ‘kiny.’ For in the 
most of these it is simply Jahweh Himself that is 
meant by Ba'al or M So it is, for instance, 
with Jerubba‘al (t.e. ‘he who contends for Ba’‘al,’ 
notwithstanding the 5 a interpretation of 
the name in J6 673); ’ ‘al, ‘inan of Baal,’ 
the son of Saul ( 


*Cf. the thorough discussion of all the controverted ques- 
tions dealt with in what follows, in Baethven’s Beitrage zur 
semit. Keli, ichte (Berlin, 1888), p. 131 ff. 
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the heathen Baal or Melekh that is meant, this 
would be simply an evidence of Israelitish idolat 
due to foreign influences. That Israel had at all 
times tendencies to such idolatry has not as yet 
been disputed; but this cannot, of course, be 
counted amongst the relics of a once prevalent 
Israelitish Polytheism. 

Further, if 1t should be objected that the OT 
tradition itself quite unambiguously attributes 
to the people in primitive times the worship of 
heathen gods, we reply that this is so, but that 
the passages in question are much in need of closer 
examination. n 31°7- drops out of considera- 
tion. If Rachel stole the god (in v.™ called 
térdphtm) of her father Laban, this would at the 
most be an indication that the Teraphim cult was 
introduced from the Aramezan sphere, for Laban 
is regarded by the narrator as an Aramman. We 
shall see afterwards, however, that upon Hebrew 
soil the Teraphim cannot have had the significance 
of a foreign god.—On the other hand, in Jos 24% 4 
(E) it is really assumed that the forefathers of 
the Israelites on the other side of the Euphrates 
(s.e. before the time of Abraham) as well as in 
Egypt (v.*) served ‘other gods.’ That does not 
mean that from the first they had their own 
5 eared Israelitish gods, but that they aban- 

oned themselves to the worship of the foreign 
gods in whose country and sphere they sp deanna 
this matter the narrator simply follows the 
theory to which even David gives drastic expres- 
sion (1S 26%) when he speaks of expulsion from 
Jahweli’s own land as amounting to a compulsion 
to serve foreign gods.—But Am 5” cannot, in 
view of the whole context, be understood as allud- 
ing to idolatry on the part of Israel during the 
period of the wilderness wanderings, but only as 
containing a threat of something to come. — In 
Ezk 20% Israel is charged with having defiled 
itself with the idols of Egypt, and with refusing 
to abandon these even in the wilderness. Thus 
we have here again to do with foreign gods, and 
not with a native Israelitish Polytheism. 

Finally, the possibility might remain that in 
certain beings of ‘demon’ order, occasionally men- 
tioned, a reminiscence has survived of actual gods 
that were once worshipped. In favour of this view 
might be urged the analogy of other monotheistic 
religions, in which the gods of t heathen times 
are not straightway declared to be mere figments of 
the imagination, but (at least in the beliefs of the 
people) are degraded to ‘demons’ or spook forms. 

hus lived on the once mighty gods of Greece 
among the early Christians; and so did the Arab 
tribal gods even after the conquest of Islam, just 
as the ancient German gods still survive in various 
superstitions that prevail amongst Christianized 
Germanic peoples. As a matter of fact, we find 
in some late passages of Scripture what may be 
pronounced certain, or at least gt probable, ex- 
— of this depotentiating of former popular 
gods: e.g. Dt 32", where they are spoken of as 
shédim, ‘demons,’ to which at one time sacrifices 
were offered (cf. also Ps 106, where the once 
existing practice of offering children is thought of 
as having these ‘demons’ for its object); 2Ch 
11%, where by the term o-ryy (sé‘frim, ‘ goats’ or 
‘goatlike forms’), the Chronicler evidently under- 
stands, above all, the heathen popular gods, for 
whom Jeroboam I. is said to have appointed 
priests. But in all these instances we have to do 
expressly with idolatrous worship of foreign gods, 
and not with relics of an Israelitish Polytheism. 
And when in Lv 17’ it is forbidden to offer the 
usual sacrifices any more to the sé&trim, what 
comes here once more to the front is the belief in 
local numina, tield spirits, with which there was 
an unwillingness, in spite of the uncontested 
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sole legitimacy of the Jahweh cult, to break com- 
pletely, seeing that these beings could so readily 
injJureman. But these field spirits are not, properly 
speaking, ‘gods’ any more than the spirits that 
make their abode in sacred trees and stones. 
Elsewhere, too, the sé‘irém are nothing more than 
‘demon’ forms, akin to the fauns and satyrs of 
classic mythology. In Is 13 the rform their 
dances in the rape fs palaces of Babs lon, in 34 
ey hold their gatherings amongst the ruins of 


om. 

Like the sé‘trim, Lilith (i.e. ‘the nightly one’), 
who, according to Is 34'*, dwells in the ruined 
palaces of Edom, belongs in all probability to the 
category of monstrosities to which the popular 
belief gave birth. The same is the case with the 
Altkadh of Pr 30%, the mention of whose two 
daughters is sufticient to show that it is not the 
common leech that is meant, but that the name, 
like the Arabic ‘Alidk or‘ Aulak, stands for a blood- 
sucking ‘demon.’ In another connexion we shall 
come upon still further remnants of a belief in 
and fear of ‘demons.’* ‘Azdzél, egain, to whom 
on the Great Day of Atonement the goat laden 
with the sins of the people was sent forth (Lv 
16% 10. 21%), is evidently an unclean ‘demon’ who 
inhabits the desert. At the same time it is very 
questionable whether this figure can be regarded as 
a survival frum the pre-Mosaic belief in ‘ demons,’ 
and was not rather first borrowed from a foreign 
source during the Exile. — Of the Cherubim and 
Seraphim we shall not speak till later on, be- 
cause these, although certainly a product of non- 
Israelite soil, attained to something of an inde- 
pendent significance in Jahwism. The Satan, on 
the contrary, viewed as an individual, is not met 
with till the post-exilic period. 


ii. FORMS OF WORSHIP, AND OTHER RITES 
AND USAGES.—The essential character of every 
ancient religion reveals itself pre-eminently in the 
worship it otters to the Deity. That such worshi 
formed an element also in the pre-Mosaic stage o 
the religion of Israel is to be assumed, and various 
traces of it survived for long even in the cultus 
of Jahweh. These are recognizable by their great 
resemblance to, or even complete identity with, 
the ritual usages of the heathen Semites. As in 
the case of mourning customs, the original mean- 
ing, it is true, is often difticult to recognize, or the 
features of the custom have been so toned down 
or completely transformed as to make identification 
impossible. 

1. By far the most ee ritual transaction 
in the primitive stage of religion is sacrifice. To 
the later Israelitish conceptions this appeared 
almost exclusively from the point of view of a gift, 
and, above all, as an offering of food to the Deity ; 
even fat and blood are expressly named in Ezk 
447-5 as food of Jahweh. It cannot be doubted 
that this aspect of the matter was not wholly 
wanting even in the pre-Mosaic period, and that 
offerings of fruit in particular were presented to 
the local numina, by being deposited within the 
sacred precincts (as was done afterwards with the 
shewbread), or being thrown into the sacred wells. 

* Cf. E. Ferriére, Paganisme des Hébreux ’ 2 la captivité 
de Batylone, Paris, 1884; O. H. Toy, ‘ Evil Spirits in the Bible’ 
in JBL ix. pt. i. p. 17 ff.; J. van der Veen, ‘ onologie van 
het Judaisme’ in Theol, Studién, 1890, p. 301ff. There is the 
closest connexion between the belief in ‘demons’ (as also, in- 
deed, the worship of local numina) and the great majority of 
the manifold forms of magic and soothsaying. Much of the 
latter may have been first taken over by Israel on Canaanite 
soil, but not a little must have belonged to the pre-Mosaic . 
Cf. on this point the classical article of W. R. Smith, ‘On the 
Forms of Divination and c enumerated in Deut. xviii. 10f.’ 
in Journal of Philology, xiil. p. 278 ff., and xiv. p. 113 ff. ; also 
T. W. Davies, Magie, Divination, and the 


Demonology among 
Hebrews and their Neighbours, etc., London, 1898 (also as Dis- 
sertation, Leipszig, 1901). 


Also the ordinary burnt-offering, which was a2 
assigned to the Deity (hence called also alii, 
‘ whole-offering ’), can scarcely be ed other- 
wise than as an offering of food, t.¢. as a gilt. 
But, on the other hand, it is impossible to explai 
all sacrificial rites from this point of view. The 
extraordinary importance which is manifestly at- 
tributed to the blood of the sacrificial victim 
carries us forward to another idea, namely, that 
of the ‘sacramental communion established be- 
tween the god and his worshippers through their 
common eating of the (¢o ipso sacred) body of the 
sacrificial victim. And, since from the earliest 
times the blood is regarded as pre-eminently the 
seat of the life, the sacramental communion was 
undoubtedly reached in the most primitive stage 
by drinking the sacrificial blood, the same blood as 
was assigned in some way (it might be by smearing 
the image or tlie altar, or by pouring out the 
blood within the sacred precincts) to the Deity. A 
clear trace of this notion—although in a form that 
has been very much toned down—has survived in 
Ex 2454, en we read here of Moses sprinkling 
the altar with one portion of the blood and the 
people with the other, and thus sealing the cove- 
nant between Jahweh and the people, the main 
feature of the rite is the common share in the 
blood which establishes a communion, and which 
is hence called by Moses ‘the blood of the cove- 
nant. 

It could not have been long till the advance 
of preiee ke rise to repugnance to the drink- 
ing of bl Hence arose naturally a partition 
of the sacred food ; the portion of the Deity being 
the blood along with the fat (the latter in 
probability on account of the facility with which 
it could be made over to the Deity by letting it go 
up in smoke), the portion of the worshippers being 
the flesh. The sacramental communion, however, 
finds expression in late as well as in early times in 
the consumption of the sacrificial meal at a sacred 
spot, in eating and drinking ‘ before Jahweh’ (in 
early times, no doubt, in the actual presence of the 
image). That the flesh even in these so-called 
meal-offerings bore a sacred character, is evident 
from the circumstance that the mingling of sacred 
and common food in the body was sought to be 
avoided by fasting previous to the sacrificial meal. 
The record of this undoubtedly very ancient prac- 
tice has come down to us only in connexion with 
war (Jg 20%, 1S 7°) and ema (18 314,28 
3® [the case is different in 12'*]). The strict com- 
mand to avoid the use of blood for food, which 
was afterwards extended to the case of animals 
that could not be offered in sacrifice, may have 
been originally due not ony to the fact that the 
blood was reserved for the Deity, but also to the 
fear of absorbing a second soul along with the 
blood, the seat of life. 

It cannot be determined whether, in addition to 
what were afterwards the usual victims, other 
animals were used for sacrifice by the tribes of 
Israel in pre-Mosaic times. On the other hand, it 
may be asserted with confidence that in special 
cases human sacrifice was practised in order to 
propitiate the Deity or gain His favour.* This 
is witnessed to by the persistency with which, 
down to the 7th cent. B.c., the sacrifice of the first- 
born is regarded as the highest act of service, in 
spite of the clear protest uttered against this 
notion in Gn 22 (E). The teaching of the latter 
narrative plainly is that Jalweh is satisfied with 
the disposition which is prepared to offer to Him 
one’s dearest, and that He has appointed the sub- 
stitutionary offering of an animal in place of the 


* Cf. on this point the exhaustive discussion of A. Kamp- 
hausen, Das Verhdltniss dee Menschenopfers sur tsraslit. Re 


ligion, Bonn, 1896. 
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actual sacrifice of a child. Nevertheless, Ahaz 
(2 K 16%, very probably during the straits to which 
he was reduced by the attack of the allied Ara- 
meeans and Ephraimites) and Manasseh (21°) both 
caused a son to pass through the fire ; and in Mic 6” 
the question is evidently submitted to very serious 
consideration whether the sacrifice of the firstborn 
is not to be offered as the surest are of guilt. 

From passages like Dt 1281, 2 K 17! 23! Ezk 
16°. 2031 23778. (on Jer 19° see below) it would 
appear as if these burnt-offerings of human victims 
were presented not to Jahweh, but to Melekh 
(LXX Moloch), ¢.e. ‘ king [of heaven)’ as a heathen 
god. Apart, however, from Gn 22, this is oars 
opposed by ug 11% ®, according to which a thah, 
in terms of his vow, sacrificed his daughter to 
Jahweh. In 2 K 3" we read of how Mesha, king 
of Moab, offered his firstborn, naturally to Che- 
mosh, the god of the land ; but the now mutilated 
close of the narrative plainly shows that the writer 
was firmly convinced of the efficacy of such an 
offering, and would no doubt have expected that 
a similar sacrifice to Jahweh on Israelitish soil 
would be equally efficacious. Jer 7*! 19° [delete in 
the latter the gloss ‘as burnt-offerings to Baal,’ 
which is wanting in the LXX] 32* p ainly show 
that the sacrifice of children was popalst sup- 

sed to be well-pleasing to Jahweh. And even 

zekiel, to whom such offerings, like every other 
form of cultus in pre-exilic times, appear as simple 
idolatry, reckons the sacrifice of all the firstborn 
among the statutes ‘that were not good’ (20™), 
which Jahweh Himself gave to the ple as a 
punishment for their backsliding. is strange 
assertion is in all probability to be understood as 
meaning that the command to offer the firstlings 
of cattle gave rise to the erroneous notion that 
human sacrifice was well-pleasing to God. 

If human sacrifices were, in the nature of things, 
burnt-offerings or whole-offerings, thus constitut- 
ing pre-eminently valuable 9i/ts, yet in the earliest 
times the use made of the blood must have held an 
important place in the same connexion. And, 
seeing that in the case of the offering of children 
the blood in question was closely related to that of 
the offerer, this species of sacrifice also must un- 
questionably be regarded from the point of view 
of the establishing of a sacramental communion 
between the offerer and the Deity. 

A somewhat different character belongs, on the 
other hand, to other two rites, which are certainly 
also pre-Mosaic, namely the ratifying of a cove- 
nant by cutting one or more animals in pieces, so 
that the contracting parties might pass between 
the pieces laid opposite one another; and the 
hérem or ban. 

In Gn 15°” 27 (J), in the case of the ‘covenant’ of 
Jahweh with Abraham, the first named of these 
rites is enjoined and performed by God alone; but 
here we have to do not with a covenant in the 
ordinary human sense, but with a religious ‘ bértth,’ 
whose essence lies in the Divine institution, de- 
mand, and promise. God accommodates Himself 
here to human custom by passing between the 
pieces of the dismem animal, just as in Jer 
3418. the contracting parties pass between the 
parte of the calf cut in twain. The whole trans- 
action in so far resembles a sacriticial one, as the 
kinds of animals enumerated in Gn 15°, as well as 
the calf of Jer 34%, all belong to the class usually 
employed for sacrifice; nor is it impossible that 
the blood of these animals was in some way 
utilized as sacrificial blood. The kernel of the 
rite is manifestly the invoking of a curse upon 
oneself in case of a breach of the obligation under. 
taken.* This is clearly alluded to in 1S 11? (as 

* F. Schwally (Semtt. Kriegsaltertimer, Heft 1, ‘ Der heilige 
Krieg i'n alten Israel,’ Leipzig, 1901, p. 54) well describes the 


| the ‘devoted’ thing roused the anger of the 


well as in the incident of Jg 19”, which must be 
interpreted in the same way), only that the curse 
invoked must have originally concerned not the 
cattle, but the person of tle man who was false to 
his obligation. 

The ban (Heb. 03) * was, without doubt, origin- 
ally a war custom, and consists in the devoting t 
(even before the actual battle, Nu 213, Jos 67, 1S 
15**-) of the enemy and all their belongings to 
destruction—in Israel, in the post-Mosaic period, 
naturally in honour of Jahweh as the God of war. 
Schwally rightly denies that the hérem has the 
character of an offering or present. To ‘ban’ 
means to give over to destruction; the religious 
element is found in the complete renunciation of 
any profit from the victory, and this renunciation 
is an expression of gratitude for the fact that the 
war-God has delivered the enemy, who is His 
enemy also, and all his substance into the hands 
of the conqueror. The earliest practice appears 
to have required the massacre of everything living, 
whether man or beast, and the burning or destroy- 
ing in some other way of houses and pro rty ; cf. 
Jos 67!- * (after the capture of Jericho) 8** * 10%, 
1S 15° (where the sparing of the best of the 
cattle for a future offering, and the failure to put 
to death the Amalekite king Agag, are held up by 
Samuel as a transgression on the part of Saul) 22 
(although in this instance the expression hérem is 
not employed); so in Mic 4"% in an eschatological 
prophecy the ‘devoting’ of all the substance of 
the peoples that besiege Jerusalem is announced. 
The original rigour of the hérem appears in & 
somewhat milder form in Dt 2™- 3%, Jos 83277 
114, where human beings, indeed, are all to be put 
to death, but the cattle and other ions of 
the enemy are to fall as spoil to the Israelites. 
According to Dt 20 the ban is to be enforced 
with unsparing severity in the case of Canaanite 
cities, whereas, according to v.%-, in far distant 
non-Canaanite cities only the males are to be 
slaughtered ; the women and children, the cattle 
and other property, are to be regarded as spoil. 
This rule is followed in the case of the Midianites, 
according to Nu 317*-, but Moses afterwards (v.!") 
demands the slaughter also of all the female 
prisoners except those that were still virgins. 
A further mitigation of the practice is found, 
finally, in the possibility of making some of the 
prisoners slaves of the sanctuary; cf. Jos 9* and 
the Néhinim or ‘given ones’ amongst the per- 
sonnel of the post-exilic temple. 

The hérem, as 8 solemn devoting to destruction, 
might, however, include in its scope even Israel- 
ites, and not only individuals but communities. 
Thus Dt 13'°*- requires the putting to death of all 
the inhabitants of any Israelitish city that fell 
into idolatry, and the burning of adi their property 
as ‘a whole-offering to Jahweh.’t According to 
Jg 20" all the members of the tribe of Benjamin 
were slaughtered and their cities burned on account 
of the outrage at Gibeah ; according to 21! the 
ban was executed on all the inhabitants of Jabesh- 
gilead with the exception of 400 virgins who were 


action of Sau! in 18 117 asa ‘Schwur- oder Bundesritus’ ; the 
dismembered bodies have in all the instances above cited the 
significance of an ‘ Eidopfer,’ to which numerous analogies are 
found in other religions as well. 

* Cf. Schwally, l.c. p. 29 ff. 

¢ In Jer 123 the expression ‘ dedicate (lit. hallow) them for 
the day of slaughter’ answers exactly to the elsewhere em- 
ployed ‘ ban.’ 

t In view of what has been said above, this cannot be taken 
to mean that the destruction in consequence of the Aérem 
actually represents a whole- or burnt-offering, but that it has 
this force comparatively, being as well-pleasing as a burnt- 
offering. Schwally very appropriately refers to the statement 
of Mesha on the Moabite Stone, 1. 11f.: ‘and I slew all the 
people of the city, a pleasing spectacle for Chemoeh and for 

oab.’ In the same way is explained way the touching of 

ity (Jos 7%). 
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urgently required. That the man who stole any- 
thing of what had been ‘devoted’ came himself 
under the ban, because he had broken the ‘ taboo’ 
caused by the hérem, is shown by the case of Achan 
(Jos 73). The ‘holy indignation of Jahweh,’ 
which burns at first against the whole people 
(v.24), is appeased only when Achan is stoned to 
death (v.%). Nor is it easy to understand 1 S 14% 
except to mean that the curse resting upon 
Jonathan (cf. v.%), in which he had involved him- 
self by disregard of Saul’s prohibition, as of a kind 
of hérem, was removed by drawing lots for and 
putting to death a substitute. In 2S 21%: Israel 
1s delivered from the consequences of the curse of 
the Gibeonites by the giving up and putting to 
death of seven members of the family of Saul, 
whose action was responsible for the curse. 

A unique character belongs to the case supposed 
in Lv 274°, that an Israelite might ‘devote’ any 
possession of his, including human beings (slaves 
or captives taken in war?) and cattle. Every- 
thing so ‘devoted’ is most holy to Jahweh: if 
human beings, they must be put to death. 

The circumstance that in the earliest times 
there is no trace of drink-offerings of wine, is 
explicable very simply on the ground that these 
were possible only after Israel had become used to 
vine-culture in Canaan. On the other hand, the 
libations of water mentioned as bi aia lag 
before battle (1S 7°, cf. also 2S 2315"-) are in 
probability a survival from a time when water (in 
the desert) was considered an article of value. 
Extraordinary occasions such as war (see below) 
led to a revival of the primitive ritual practice. 

Regarding the usual sacrificial transaction we 
have information in the very word for altar, namely 
mizbéah, t.e. ‘place of slaughter.’ This shows 
that the victims, as is presupposed also in Gn 22°, 
were slain upon the altar itself. The horns of the 
altar, which afterwards played a réle in connexion 
with the application of the blood (Lv 47 e¢ ai.) 
and the function of the altar as an asylum (1 K 
1t. 923) should in all probability be traced back 
to the custom of spreading the skin of the victim, 
horns and all, over the altar. This custom can 
be proved also in the case of heathen cults, and 
is thus presumably older than Jahwism. A 
from other considerations, the latter supposition 
is favoured by the circumstance that in the earliest 
times altars were com either of large flat 
stones (Jg 6” 131, 1 S 6'¢ 14%) or of piles of turf 
or unhewn stones (Ex 20™4), The introduction of 
artificial horns would follow after altars came to 
be constructed of different materials. The ex- 
planation of the horns as symbols of strength in 
connexion with the worship of Jahweh as a bull- 
God could thus, in any case, have been introduced 
only at a later period. The circumstance that the 
number of horns required by the Priests’ Code 
(Ex 27%, cf. Ezk 43% ®), which no doubt embodies 
here a long-established usage, is four (one on each 
corner of the altar), proves nothing against the 
view that the horns were originally only two in 
number. 

2. The essentials of a place of worship in the 
earliest times probably always included a mazzébah 
(13¥0) and a sacred tree, or, in default of the latter, 
a sacred tree-stump or pole. It is true that Ex 23™ 
34 and Dt 7° 12° convey the impression that in 
Tarael the mazgébah was first introduced in imita- 
tion of Canaanite modes of worship; but such a 
notion 1s contradicted by the prevailing belief (see 
above, p. 616*) that the mazzébah was the abode 
of the numen loci. This belief had its origin as 
far back as the period of Polydemonism, and 
Jahwism retained it to this extent, that even in 
this religion the magzébadh was viewed as the 
symbol and pledge of the nearness of Jahweh. It 


is thus all the more readily comprehensible that 
down even to the late monarchical period no 
offence was taken at the mazzébah. In Gn 3] 5) 
the mazzébah serves as a witness of the agreement 
between Jacob and Laban. Moses himself erects 
at Sinai not only an altar to Jahweh but twelve 
mazzéboth, ‘ according to the number of the tribes 
of Israel’ (Ex 24‘). These stones cannot possibly 
have possessed for this narrator the same signifi- 
cance as the sacred stone of Bethel had for the 
narrator of Gn 28)-, The two brazen pillars at 
the entrance to Solomon’s temple (1 K 7**-) should 
also, no doubt, be regarded as representing a form 
of mazzébah. According to 2 K 12 ® [read, with 
the LXX, ‘by the mazzébah’ instead of ‘ by the 
altar’) a mazzébdh stood in the forecourt of the 
temple; in Hos 3* the mazgzébah is taken for 
granted as part of the materia sacra of the regular 
worship of Jahweh; and in Is 19% the mazzebah 
spoken of is not an obelisk, but a stone which 
serves along with the altar to mark a spot conse- 
crated to the worship of Jahweh. Weare told in 
2K 18 that the mazzébéth had already been 
destroyed by Hezekiah, but this should probably 
be set down as an antedating of the cultus reform 
of Josiah (2 K 23"); for the first (unless Mic 5% 0% 
is as early as the time of Manasseh] prohibition of 
the mazzébaéh appears in Deuteronomy (16; cf. 
also Jer 2” (if the mockery of the prophet has for 
its objects ’ashérim (see below) and maggébéth] 
and Lv 26'). As with the worship‘on i places, 
the erecting of ’ashérim and mazzébéth by the 
kings prior to Josiah is imputed to them as a fault 
by the Deuteronomistic redactors of the Book of 
Kings (1 K 14%, 2 K 17°). 

Like the mazzébah, the ’dshéradh (mx, plaur. 
ovWwx), @.¢. the sacred tree-stump or pole, must 
also be reckoned among the survivals of the pre- 
Jahwistic cultus, although it likewise held its 

lace for centuries unopposed beside the altars of 
y ahweh (as in Jg 6*© it appears beside an altar of 
Baal). It is, without doubt, a substitute for the 
sacred tree (see above), which was not available 
everywhere (especially, for instance, in the case 
of hastily erected altars in the desert). But, as 
the regular sanctuaries on the high places would 
always have green trees in their neighbourhood, 
there was less occasion for the mention of the 
*ashérim (in 1 K 14 and 2 K 17’ they are a super- 
fluity, due probably to the rnesa of the 
Deuteronomist to condemn alike the trees and 
the ’ashértm}. That the ’dshérdh said to have 
been cut down by Hezekiah (2 K 18*) and restored 
by Manasseh (21°) stood in the temple down to the 
time of Josiah, is shown by its removal and burn- 
ing in the Kidron Valley (2 K 23°). In like manner 
an dshérah (according to 1 K 16%, first set up 
Ahab) stood in Samaria (2 K 13°; cf. also 1 
1415, 2K 172%), The command to cut down (Ex 
3413, Dt 75) or to burn (Dt 12%) heathen ’dshértm 
implies at the same time, of course, a repudiation 
of their use in Israel. They are ex y for- 
bidden in Dt 16 (cf. also Mic 5% (), where it is 

redicted that they are to be plucked up; Jer 17°, 

s 27°, and the late addition to Is 17°). With the 
exception perhaps of Mic 5%, none of these pas- 
sages goes further back than the time of Josiah. 
There is, of course, a complete distinction between 
the ’dshérdh as the sacred pole, and the goddess 
Asherah, whose existence appears to be now placed 
beyond doubt by the Tel el-Amarna letters. Her 
worship (1 K 15!%, 2 K 217 234) wears the aspect of 
pure idolatry. and hence does not come under the 
category of the religion of Israel. : 

The use of other figures besides the mazgébdh 
and the ’ashérah to represent the nearness of the 
Deity cannot be proved, to say the least of it, for the 
pre-Mosaic period. In favour of such a view may 
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be urged the tenacity with which the Jahweh cultus 
clung fcr a very long period to the use of images 
of Jahweh; and it is not impossible that in these 
the form of the ’é/im that were once worshipped 
had been handed down. On the other hand, the 
notion cannot be admitted that any but images of 
Jahweh were ever tolerated within the pale of the 
Jahweh worship. This must hold good also of 
the 7'érdphim, even if these were originally derived 
from the realm of heathendom; and the whole 
question must accordingly be left for discussion in 
connexion with the pre-Prophetic cultus of Israel. 

3. But, in, the worship of Jahweh retained 
@ number of ritual practices which may be held 
with all the more certainty to have been derived 
from the pre-Mosaic period, since they one and all 
have their analogues in the practices of the heathen 
Semites. This category includes walking barefoot 
in sacred places (Ex 3°, Jos 5%; even the going 
barefoot in token of mourning, 2S 15”, Is 207, 
like other forms of uncovering, has to be looked 
at, as explained above, from the religious point of 
view) ; washing the person and the clothes (Ex 19" 
and often) before approaching the presence of the 
Deity (cf. the changing of the clothes, Gn 357). 
When we find in bias riests’ Code constant in- 
junctions to wash the person and the clotlies in 
order to recover lost Levitical purity, no doubt thie 
primary intention of these is that outward physical 
purity is to be the symbol and representation of 
inward. But, all the same, there is here a relic of 
those conceptions which led to the attempt, by 
means of external cleansing, to escape direct injury 
from demons or even from an angry god. And if 
in Ex 288 and Lv 6¢ 2 162 the priests are enjoined 
+o wear their official garments only when they are 
conducting Divine service, the older passage, Ezk 
4419 shows that there was a further intention in 
this than simply to guard against a profanation of 
the holy garments. The danger was rather that 
by touching these garments the people would be 
‘hallowed,’ #.e. become forfeit to the sanctuary, 
and thus require a ransom to be paid for them. 
Here, again, we make acquaintance with the primi- 
tive notion that all] close contact with the Deity 
or with anything consecrated to Him was, if not 
fatal, at least dangerous. But amongst forms of 
close contact was included the act of looking upon ; 
hence the covering of the head in presence of the 
Deity, as is done by Moses in Ex 3° and Elijah in 
1 K 19%. The same idea, that the beholding of the 
Deity is fatal, meets us in Gn 16 32%, Ex 192! 33%. 
In all these instances it is true it is Jahweh that is 
in question, but it may be regarded as certain that 
the idea is an inheritance from the pre-Jahwistic 
era. 

4. Of priests in pre-Jahwistic times no recollec- 
tion has been preserved. In any case there was 
no need of their services for offering sacrifice, 
seeing that this office could be performed equally 
well, even in the worship of Jahweh, by any head 
of a household. The more menial services were 
discharged, as still continued to be the case under 
Moses (Ex 245), by the young men. On the other 
hand, designations like ‘ Oracle-terebinth’ (see 
above, p. 616*) point to the existence of Oracle 
priests at particular sanctuaries, just as Gn 257 
naively assumes the existence of a Jahweh-oracle 
in the time of Rebekah. 

5. There are various passages from which (in 
combination with the hypothesis of Ancestor 
Worship) the inference has been drawn that at 
first only the family or the tribe was regarded as 
the sacral body. ‘Thus in Ex 21° the slave who 
does not wish to go free is to be pinned by the 
ear to the doorpost ‘ before God,’ and thus incor- 

orated with the sacral body belonging to this 

The Passover ceremony (see below) likewise 


assumes the family to be the sacral body. 
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In1lS 
2U® we read of an annual offering by the family of 
David ; but this does not prevent David’s being at 
the same time missed at a sacrificial meal (for in 
ancient times this character belongs to all eating 
of the flesh of an animal that was lawful for 
sacrifice) at the New Moon; and there were many 
other occasions when the sacral fellowship could 
not possibly be confined to a family or even to a 
tribe. Thus in war, which from the ancient 
Semitic point of view always came under the 
category of religious transactions, it is evident 
that all comrades in arms formed one sacral fellow- 
ship, whose members collectively ‘hallow the 
war,’ i.e. consecrate themselves for battle by abstin- 
ence from sexual intercourse (cf. 1S 215, where 
David pretends to be on military duty ; 28114), 
as well as by inaugural offerings (1 S 7° 13’, where 
the sacrifices are intended to propitiate Jahweh), 
just as in Ex 19% the people prepare themselves 

y continence for drawing near to God. Also the 
prescriptions of Dt 20°? 23!* 4, so strange to our 
notions, are explicable as survivals from a time 
when certain bodily functions, and in particular 
sexual relations, were believed to involve danger 
from demons. * 

6. Whether in pre-Mosaic times there was a 
sacrificial cultus practised at fixed, frequently re- 
curring periods, cannot be determined. An observ- 
ance of the Sabbath is extremely improbable, 
although its sacred character is carried back in 
Gn 2° (P) to the very beginning of the world. 
More conceivable—and here again combined with 
the fear of demonic influences—is it that there 
should have been a celebration of the New Moon, 
seeing that there are the clearest traces of this (see 
below, p. 662*) till far down in the monarchical 
periots without any recognizable connexion with 

ahwism. As to the later annual festivals, it is 
self-evident that those which depend upon agri- 
culture and vine-growing cannot be taken into 
account for the nomad period of Israel’s history ; 
they are one and all of Canaanite origin. On the 
other hand, the ancient tradition clearly assumes 
that the Passover festival (of course with its 
original significance, and quite independent of the 
Feast of Unleavened Bread) was already kept 
in pre-Mosaic times. When Moses and Aaron 
(Ex 5°) make the demand of Pharaoh, ‘ Let us go 
three days’ journey into the wilderness, to offer 
sacrifice to Jahweh, our God,’ and repeat this 
demand before each plague (7"* 8! etc.), it is assumed 
that they wish to celebrate in the wilderness a 
long - established sacrificial festival. For Moses 
(8%) assigns as motive for going outside the land 
of Egypt that they are accustomed to offer sacri- 
fices that are an abomination to the Egyptians, 
and in 10° he says expressly, ‘We have to keep 
the feast of Jahweh.’ Again in 12" (J) the direc- 
tion runs, ‘ Kill the Passover.’ Here, too, accord- 
ingly, it is assumed (as even in 12" [P] ‘It is a 
Passover for Jahweh’) as something that has been 
long familiar,—in opposition to the directions of 
vy, 2. which make the ritual to have first taken ita 


* Cf. the very instructive remarks of Schwally in the above- 
cited ‘Der heilige Krieg im alten Israel,’ esp. p. 45ff., on the 
hallowing of war (Jos 3°, Mic 3°, Jer 64 et al.) also by anointing 
the shield (2 8 12!) and consecrating the weapons (Jer 227), as 
well as by burnt-offerings which in the earliest times repre- 
sented also the most solemn form of Sule tering 18 72 138. 12), 
Again, the allowing of the hair to grow long (if Jg 52 is to be 
rendered ‘with long streaming locks,’ etc. [see Moore, ad ioe.], 
and if this implies a general warlike custom) marked the warrior 
as ndzir or ‘consecrated.’ Schwally appears to the present 
writer to go too far when (p. 74 ff.) he discovers the peril to the 
newly married man in the circumstance that by taking part in 
war he was guilty of turning aside to another cultus. The 
explanation rather commends itself that by such conduct he 
would expose himself to the curses of his wife, or that the con- 
secration of a new house appeared indispensable for the expu' 
sion of hostile demons, 
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rise upon the occasion of the Exodus, and to the 
derivation of the name pesah (noe) from pasah ‘to 
pass over." This explanation of the word from the 
sparing action of Jahweh in passing by the houses 
of the Israelites when He smote the firstborn of 
the Egyptians (so Ex 12), cannot be reconciled 
with the circumstance that in the oldest usage of 
language pegah appears to stand for the so-called 
Paschal lamb or (Dt 16?) other animals used for 
the sacrifice (cf. the expressions ‘kill or burn or 
eat the Passover’). This fact shatters also the 
derivation of the name from pdscah, ‘to limp’ * 
(cf. the limping of the ee hets of Baal around the 
altar, 1 K 18”, and the limping—undoubtedly a 
custom derived from very early times—of the 
Mecca piJgrims around the sacred stone of the 
Kaaba), although in itself it is favoured by the 
analogy of hdgag, prop. ‘to dance or circle round,’ 
then ‘to celebrate a festival.’ Even if the attempt 
to fix the etymology of the word must be given 
up, there are still sufficient starting-points to 
enable us to get at the original character of the 
Passover. t x 341® shows that in the month 
Abib, in which the Exodus fell, the firstlings of 
cattle, or, more strictly, the firat male offspring of 
sheep and cows, were offered. According to 5° 
these sacrifices are to be offered in the wilderness, 
lest Jahweh visit the people with pestilence or the 
sword. That is to say, they are guilt- or pro- 
Sieg lipo ete oe But quite the same is the 
character of the Paschal meal, however later theo- 
logical motives may have transformed its original 
meaning, or the Priests’ Code have entirely given 
up its sacrificial character.t The eating of the 
Paschal lamb (whether originally one of the first- 
lings used for this purpose, while the rest were 
sacrificed as burnt- or whole-offerings, or no) is, 
beyond question, a sacrificial meal celebrated by 
the family as the sacral body; for the flesh is 
holy, and none of it is to be left till the morning, 
while the blood is to be smeared on the lintel and 
the sea? area to guard those within from pesti- 
lence. From the later point of view this part 
of the ritual amounta to nothing more than a 
memorial of a former deliverance from a par- 
ticular danger. But originally, as is shown by 
numerous primitive heathen analogies, it was 
sought by an annual smearing with blood to 
protect house and herd from demonic influences, 
in particular from the plague or other diseases. 

he Maggéth festival, which immediately fol- 
lowed the Passover, might be brought into close 
connexion with the latter, only if, with Beer 
(Theol. Ltetg. 1901, col. 588), following Holzinger, 
we could see in the magzéth simply a memorial of 
the nomad period, during which Israel in Bedawin 
fashion ate unleavened bread. When the nomad 
life was given up (Gn 4"), the mazzéth, on Beer’s 
theory, became ‘ bread of affliction’ (Dt 16*). The 
view that the maggéth represented the bread 


‘in JBL, 1898, p. 178 ff.) thinks 
was 0 a ritual dance, 
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accompanied 


pera would =‘ calming or a i 

edel in ZATW, 1900, Jo ft. 

Egyp- pose}, *‘ harvest.’ 

nach seinem U: Bedeutung, 

$ ung, Gitersloh, 1900), holds 
the ver to have been a aopiaras if off of very early 
ty aa common to all the Semites, and designed to appease the 
Deity. At the same time he denies the pre- Mosaic origin of the 
OT Passover: declaring it to have been, along with ite pendant 
the Magréth feast (which was meant to recall the haste of the 
Exodus), from first to last a historic-theocratic festival. His 
"Ene is manifestly under the spell of tradition. 
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baked from the new corn (and thus implied an 

arian festival) is held to be contradicted, espe- 
clally by their use in connexion with sacrifices all 
the year through, and no less by their being used 
as common food. The only objection to Beer's 
explanation is the difficulty of supposing that the 
memory of an obsolete manner of WA was solemnly 
celebrated by a return to it, and that for a period 
of six days. Moreover, the rian character of 
the mpeg tess appears to be assured by Dt 16° 
and by the presentation of the so-called wave- 
sheaf (Lv 23!7-), 

The festal character of the Sheep-shearing is 
still witnessed to by 1S 254" and 28 13%*- (ef. 
also Gn 31 38!*-). It is, however, quite intelli- 
gible that this festival, so important for nomads, 
afterwards fell more into the background as com- 
pare with the agrarian festivals that were cele- 

rated in common. 

7. As to the course of ecco at a festival we 
have information in Ex 32* which no doubt applies 
also to the pre-Mosaic period sacrifice, sacrihcial 
meals, amusements (chiefly, in all probability, 
dancing). Many a practice, which afterwar 
aroused the righteous indignation of the prophets, 
may have its roots in the ritual customs of 
pre-Mosaic times instead of being derived from the 
evil example of the Canaanites. 

8. A religious character velongs: finally, to other 
two customs whose origin in like manner goes, 
without doubt, back to the pre-Mosaic era: circum- 
cision and blood-revenge. 

Circumeision.*— All attempts to explain this 
practice as due to purely sanitary considerations 
are now rightly regarded as exploded. 4s little 
weight can be attached to such explanations as 
that it is a milder syinbolic form of the once 
prevalent sacrifice of children, or of self-emascula- 
tion in honour of a deity. On the contrary, 
circumcision has, amongst numerous (including 
Semitic) tribes, an evident connexion with a boy's 
reaching puberty; it is the sign of maturity, and 
thus of full admittance to the number of capable 
warriors of the tribe. But, since it has at the 
same time a religious meaning (for ‘drél ‘ uncir- 
cumcised’ is equivalent to ‘[reliyiously] unclean,’ 
and hence a strongly disparaging word), it can be 
viewed only as an act of consecration for the benetit 
of a tribal god or some particular demon. It thus 
serves at once as a tribal markt and as a defence 
against the harmful influence of other demons. 
Even for Jahwism circumcision is primarily a sign 
that a man belongs to the people and the worshi 
of Jahweh, although the specifically theologic 
interpretation of it as a sign of the covenant (Gn 
17°f-) belongs only to the latest stage (P). 

The oldest tradition as to the origin of child 
circumcision meets us in Ex 4** (J). In this now 
mutilated passaye it is implied that Moses aroused 
the indignation of the Deity (here of course aha 
Jahweh) because at the time of his marriage wi 
Zipporah be was not circumcised as religious 
custom required (cf. also Gn 347 [(J}). Zipporah 


“ Cf., on this subject, H. Ploes, ‘Geschichtliches und Ethnolo- 
es tiber Knabenbeschneidung’ in Deutsches Archiv 
hichte der Medicin und medicinischen phie, vill. 8, 

p. $12 ff.; P. Lafargue, ‘ La circoncision, sa fication sociale 
et religieuse’ in Bulletins de la soc. d’ Anthropologie de Paris, 
ser. iii. tome x. 8, p. 420ff.; P. C. Remondino, Htstory of Cir- 
cumcision from the Earliest Times to the Present, Philad i 
1891; A. peetere Beachneidung, etc., Berlin, 1806; 8 
Kohn, Dte Geschi. der Beschneidung bei den Juden von den 
dltesten Zeiten bis auf die Gegenwart, Frankfurt a. M., 1902 


(Hebrew). F 
t As such, it a rs to go back to a time when the men still 
went naked ; cf. Gunkel, ‘ Ueber die Beschneidung im AT’ in 


Archiv fir Papyruaforschung, ti. 1, p. 18 ff. (against Reitsen 
in, Zewet religionsgeschichiliche j 


The view that the Passover and the offering of firstlings | stei: en, Strassburg, 1901, 
were not originally connected (eo Vols in Ltztg. 1901, | according to whom Israel borrowed circumcision from the 
ne ie iad: rela dc writer to be at least incapable priestly aristocracy of t, whereas Gunkel holds correctly 
of demonstration. that al Egyptians were 
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rescues him from the attack of Jahweh by cir- 
cumcising her son with a (sharp) stone (cf. also the 
stone knives of Jos 5’, a proof of the high enemy 
of the practice), and touching the pudenda of 
Moses with the severed (and still bleeding) fore- 
skin, while she exclaims, ‘Thou art to me a bride- 
groom of blood.’ This can mean only that she 
transfers the efficacy of the child’s circumcision 
symbolically to the husband, and declares him to 
be what he ought to have been at marriage, 
namely a bridegroom consecrated by the blood of 
circumcision, and thus safe from the anger of the 
tribal god. Whether, perhaps in very early times, 
the blood shed in circumcision was employed in 
any other sacral transaction, is a question that 
must be left unsettled. 

Another account of the origin of circumcision 
is found in the original text of Jos 5", namely v.? 
without the harmonistic additions ‘again’ and 
‘the second time,’ and vwv.**9*, We are told that 
Joshua circumcised the Israelites with stone knives 
at the Hill of Foreskins, and that the place was 
hence called Gilgal, i.e. ‘rolling away’ of the 
reproach which arose from the impurity of the 
uncircumcised condition, and which ed forth 
the contempt of the Egyptians. AsStade(ZATW, 
1886, p. 132 ff.) has shown, we have here an ety- 
mological is ra intended to explain the name 
Gilgal ; in reality the ‘ Hill of Foreskins’ derived its 
name from the circumstance that there, beside the 
ancient sanctuary of Gilgal, was the common place 
of circumcision for the neighbouring (Benjamite) 
Kener f and that their foreskins were buried in 

a : 


When, finally, the Priests’ Code (Gn 17!) 
makes the introduction of circumcision as a si 
of the covenant rest upon a command of God to 
A » an explanation is thns offered of the 
circumstance that all Abraham’s descendants—the 
Arabs, Edomites, Moabites, and Ammonites—were 
circumcised (a@ condition of things that applied 
also, it is true, to the Egyptians and the Phe- 
nicians, although not to the Philistines). 

Blood-revenge. -— That this custom, which is 
assumed in Gn 4'* - ag already existing amongst 
the earliest generations of men, actually took its 
rise in the pre- Mosaic period, is proved by its 
wide diffusion also among the heathen Semites 
and elsewhere. The originally religious character 
of the practice is supported, apart from other con- 
siderations, by the extraordin tenacity with 
which it maintained iteelf—a tenacity which would 
be scarcely conceivable without religious motives. 
It is true that the precise bond of connexion is 
not now discoverable. In view of the above- 
discussed narrative, 28 2)%#- Nae esp. v.® ‘ before 
Jahweh’), it would appear as if the putting of the 
murderer to death was originally re ed as a 
sacrifice by which the anger of the tribal god was 
appeased. According to the earliest notions, this 
anger is due less to moral causes (as came after- 
wards to be the established view, cf. ¢.g. Gn 9°) 
than to the dainage sustained by the god through 
the loss of a life belonging to him; and, as the 
members of the tribe, in the first instance the 
family, are responsible for preserving the lives 
that are the property of the god, blood-guiltiness 
attaches to them until the guilt is atoned for by 
the death of the murderer. The original absence 
of an ethical viewpoint is evident from the simple 
fact that no distinction is made between murder 
and unintentional manslaughter; even in Dt 4“: 
(8 provaue addition by P) and Nu 35” the right 
of blood-revenge in the latter case is still ideally re- 
cognized, although care is taken to make this right 
ineffective by providing an asylum for the man- 
slayer in «ne of the Cities of Refuge. Jahwism 
was thus sble to give a milder form to this 
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deeply-rooted custom, but not to abolish it entirely. 
From the narrative of 2S 14° (which is ficfitious, 
indeed, but no doubt reflects the conditions of real 
life), where ‘the whole family’ demands that the 
fratricide be given up, we learn that occasionally 
the execution of blood-revenge might be prevented 
by the intervention of the king. At the same 
time, the language of the woman of Tekoa (v.*) 
contains the suggestion that by such intervention 
the king might bring guilt upon himself. Here, 
again, we see the mechanical way in which the 
matter was viewed by primitive rigid custom. 


Summary.—Looking back now on the results 
which we have reached by examination of the 
re-Mosaic period of the religion of Israel, we 
ave been able in not a few instances to point tc 
phenomena which contain the germ of similar 
appearances on the soil of Jahwism, and which 
are of the utmost importance for the understand. 
ing of the latter. 
the first place, as to the notion of God which 
prevailed in that period, it is only in a very 
restricted sense that we can speak of such a notion 
at all. The principal constituent of the yet rudi- 
mentary ia tag sense was fear of the constantly 
threatening but always incalculable influence of 
demonic pon ore These powers are of very varied 
kinds, and it would be vain to try to reduce them 
to any system, or to assume that any reflexions re- 
garding their nature and treatment through 
the minds of men in the state of nature that then 
prevailed. Men believed in them upon the ground 
of custom inherited from birth, and acted towards 
them according to the ancient sacred usage fol- 
lowed by all members of the family and the tribe. 
These ‘demons’ are partly spirits of the dead, and, 
above all, the spirits of the nearest kin of the 
family. Besides measures adopted to keep them 
off or to avert injury at their hands, there were 
acts prompted by dutiful affection towards them, 
but we have no perfectly clear traces that Animisin 
in the narrower sense had already developed into 
Ancestor Worship.—A very important réle is 
played, again, by all the local numina (’éltm), 
whose presence appears as attached to sacred 
trees, stones, and springs. They are not identical] 
with the latter in such a sense that we could 
speak here of a deification of nature, but they are 
locally so inseparable from these objects that they 
can be found and worshipped only at the particu- 
lar spots in question.—This ‘Polydemonism’ ad- 
vances a stage when such a numen loci comes to 
be regarded as the pret Bs of a family or 
clan, or even of a whole tri In place of simple 
gifts of homage or for propitiation, rites are now 
introduced whose object is to witness or to estab- 
lish a close connexion, nay 4 blood relationship, 
with the Deity. Even if Totemism cannot 
roved to have once prevailed among the tribes of 
srael, yet we certai § Rare with a conception of 
sacrifice which regards sacramental communion 
between the Deity and the otferer as the princi- 
pal feature—a communion which is established by 
their jointly partaking of the sacrificial blood (after- 
wards by the god receiving the blood and the fat, 
while the offerer has the flesh for his portion). 

As to the manifold other rites and usages 
(mourning customs, the hérem and other warlike 
practices, human sacrifice, circumcision, celebra- 
tion of festivals), the original motive has not 
always been discoverable with certainty; but in 
most instances the connexion with Animism or 
some other form of belief in demons is clear 
enough. 


iii. MORAL CONDITIONS.—Not without interest, 
finally, is the question, What were the mor 2i con. 
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ditions which Moses found amongst the Israelitish 
tribes of his time? It was long the fashion 
(especially as the result of Schiller’s essay on ‘ Die 
Sendung Mose’s’) to represent the contemporaries 
of Moses as utterly uncivilized and at the same 
time—upon the ground of an Egyptian narrative 
handed down by Josephus (c. Apion. i. 26)—as a 
peor quite permeated with leprosy. All the 
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righter was the halo of glory about the name of 
Moses, who was believed to have so quickly trans- 
formed this half-brutalized horde into a religious 
community that stood so hich, both intellectually 
and morally. As a matter of fact, however, the 
moral conditions in Israel must have been quite 
the same as we still find existing among the 
genuine Bedawin at the present day. There is 
no such thing as acting upon conscious moral 
principles; and hence there is no thought of 
morality properly so called, but custom exercises 
& powerful influence, which no one can disregard 
with im unity. ‘No such thing is wont to be 
done in Israel’ (2 § 13, cf. also Gn 20° 29% 347), — 
this is the strongest condemnation of an act of 
wrong-doing. Custom allows even & married man 
the freest intercourse with concubines and female 
slaves, but it guards most strictly the honour of 
the virgin and the married woman; custom de- 
mands, unconditionally, the execution of blood- 
revenge, but (at least for a time) subordinates even 
this duty to the sacredness of a guest’s rights; 
custom requires honesty and uprightness towards 
one’s fellow-tribesmen, but has no scruple about 
allowing deceit and cheating to be practised on a 
stranger.—As in social life, so also in matters of 
cultus it is custom that is the ruling factor. Fear 
to violate custom, fear of the consequences of such 
violation—in particular, dread of ceremonial un- 
cleanness,—all this is deeply ingrained; but of 
‘sin,’ in the moral sense attached by us to the 
term, it is impossible to speak. 

The condition of things above described was 
not all at once chan by the proclamation of 
Jahwism. The force of custom asserted itself even 
in retaining practices which could never be recon- 
ciled with any true morality, just as Islam has 
succeeded only to a very limited extent in trans- 
forming the character of the genuine Bedawin. 
Nevertheless, it will be found that, at the very 
commencement of the religion of Israel, the 
fruitful germs must have been sown from which— 
although only very gradually, and at first only 
aniong a few—conscious morality sprang up. 
Without such a germinating power Israel's tri- 
umph over the undoubtedly superior culture of 
the Canaanites would be inconceivable. 


II. FOUNDING OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 
(J AHWISM) BY MOSES AT SINAI. 


Regarding the work of Moses, and especially 
regarding the extent and content of the laws pro- 
mulyated by him, we have v varied accounts 
in the different sources of the Pentateuch. But 
there are certain points which they all take 
for granted as firmly established by tradition: 
namely, that Moses, of the tribe of Levi, was 
the first to proclaim Jahweh as the God of the 
whole people of Israel, and as their Deliverer from 
the bondage of Egypt; that at Sinai he brought 
about the conclusion of a ‘covenant’ (see below) 
between Jahwel and Israel; that he at least laid 
the foundation of the judicial and ceremonial ordi- 
nances in Israel, and that he left behind him more 
or less copious notes on all this. 

The supposition that the Pentateuch still con- 
tains passages from Moses’ own hand is not to be 
unconditionally set aside. But its scientific proof 
is now absolutely impossible. Hence the only ques- 
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tion can be, Is the correctness of the above pro- 
positions, which we noted as fixed elements of 
tradition, demonstrable by backward inferences 
from later historical facts? Our answer is that 
to a large extent—all hypercriticism notwithstand . 
ing—this proof is possible, and that especially in 
regard to the main points. Amongst the latter we 
include— 

i. THE PERSON OF MOSES AS THE FOUNDER OF 
THE JAHWEH RELIGION.—1. Ail attempts to rele- 
gate the person of Moses to the realm of myth 
1ave quite properly been abandoned. It is another 
question how far the traditions concerning him 
rest on pure legend. As points that are quite 
beyond suspicion may be noted : his descent from 
the tribe of Levi; his name Mosheh (prob. =E 
mesu ‘son,’ possibly combined originally with the 
name of a god); his flight to Sinai on account of 
a homicide, and his marriage with a Midianite 
priest’s daughter, Zipporah, who became the mother 
of two sons; his return to Egypt, and deliverance 
of the Israelite serfs from Pharaoh; further, his 
strife with his brother Aaron (whose historicity 
has been denied on insufficient grounds) and his 
sister Miriam on account of a Cushite woman; 
and, finally, his prolonged sojourn in Kadesh, and 
his death on the east side of Jordan. All these 
data are derived from the early sources, and their 
invention is either inconceivable or at least ex- 
tremely improbable. On the other hand, the 
legend of his birth and exposure may have been 
woven about the (linguistically impossible) inter- 
pretation of his name in Ex 2”; the names of his 
parents, Amram and Jochebed, are first known to 
the Priests’ Code. The assumption that he was 
‘instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians’ 
(Ac 77) is connected, of course, with tus being 
brought up by Pharaoh’s daughter, but it finds 
no real support in Ex 2 In any case there is no 
justification for finding in Moses’ uaintance 
with Egyptian a tele the ed ay not only 
of his intellectual superiority to his fellow-country- 
men, but even of the Divine name JaAweh and of 
certain institutions (for example, the sacred Ark) 
connected with worship, if not, indeed, of the 
whole activity of Moses as a founder of religion.* 
Such borrowing on his part is not only incapable 
of proof, it is extremely improbable ; for it is not 
the way of one ancient people to adopt the gods 
of another, or even elements of their cultus, at a 
time when it sees this other people and its gods 
overcome by another god. hether Moses was 
moved to his work by other influences, such as 
that of the Kenites about Mt. Sinai, will have to 
be afterwards considered. The ancient tradition 
of Israel knows of nothing except that he was 
directly called by Jahweh at Sinai, and, in spite 
of his refusal at first, sent to deliver his people. 
The work of Moses is thus traced to Divine revela- 
tion. How this produced its effect on the mind of 
Moses, remains a secret to us as much as in all 
similar cases when God reveals Himself to His 
chosen instruments. But the fact is not on that 
account any the less certain to us, for it 1s wit- 
nessed to its results. However many of the 
features of that Pandemonism which was common 
to the Semites may have continued to adhere to 
the religion of Israel after the time of Moses, it 
exhibits, even as early as the period of the Judges, 
features which raise it far above the popular re- 
ligions of the neighbouring peoples, and which can 
be explained only as due to the continued influ- 
ence of a highly endowed spiritual personality. 


* So esp. Schiller in his brilliant essay, ‘ Die Send 
(first published in Heft 10 of Thalia). We leave qu out of 
account the fables cited by Josephus (¢ Apion, i. 26, 28) from 
Manetho'’s Eyyptiaca about the identity of Moser with the 
priest Osarsiph of Heliopolis. 
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It is true that elsewhere we frequently meet 
in history with similar instances where a far- 
reaching influence is very palpable, and yet we 
do not feel compelled on that account to postulate 
a special Divine revelation. But in the case of 
Moses it is the peculiar character of the new ideas 
promulgated by him that forbids us to derive these 
from his own reflexions or to ascribe them to 
shrewd calculations for selfish ends. Upon the 
foundation laid by him there has arisen in the 
course of three thousand years the building which 
includes also the Christian nations. ut the 
laying of a foundation like this is beyond a 
man’s power; the capacity must have been given 
him by God. And on this very account the im- 

rtance of the personality of Moses can hardly 
i exaggerated. Such is the conviction of the 
Deuteronomistic author of Dt 34!° when he re- 
marks: ‘There hath not arisen a prophet since in 
Israel like unto Moses, whom the LORD knew face 
to face.’ 

2. It is true, indeed, that it has been felt to be 
very surprising that in the Old Testament, and 
especially in the Prophets, the references to Moses 
are so few in number and so late in date. Apart 
from the interpolation added in Hos 12'*@% (‘By a 
prone the LorD brought Israel up out of Egypt, 
and by a prophet was he preserved’), we find 
allusions to Moses and Aaron as the deliverers of 
the people in Mic 6‘ (along with Miriam; although, 
it is true, the attributing of this passage to Micah 
is strongly contested), 1S 12%8 (in a Deuterono- 
. mistic address), Ps 105% 106'* Moses alone as 
leader of the people is referred to in Is 63!*, Ps 
106*2; the power of his intercession with God is 
mentioned in Ps 106% and Jer 15’. The last-cited 
passage shows clearly in what light the import- 
ance of Moses appeared even to a Jeremiah, and 
that it is thus evidently a mere accident that he 
is not more frequently mentioned elsewhere. 

It might appear even more strange that Moses 
as the founder of a religion appears to be practi- 
cally unknown to the Prophets and the 
(apart from Ps 99°, where Moses and Aaron are 
called ‘priests,’ and 103’). But over against this 
must be set the fact that throughout the OT all 
the various legislations (except, of course, that con- 
tained in the vision of Ezekiel, chs. 40-48) are 
said to have been introduced, and in part even 
written down, by him. This would be quite un- 
intelligible unless there had been an indelible re- 
collection which demanded his recognition as the 
real author of religious traditions and institutions, 
so that later coditications could obtain authority 
only if they were carried back to his weighty 
name. If any one feels compelled to call this last 
course of procedure by the name of forgery (and 
therefore to repudiate it with indignation), he is 
radically ristaken as to the notions that prevailed 
in ancient Israel with respect to literary property. 
So far from being looked upon as forgery, it was 
regarded as & sacred duty to give as Moses’ own 
words anything that had to be promulgated for 
the good of the people in continuation of his work 
and in the sense and spirit of his laws (for instance, 
and very specially, the legislation of Deuteronomy). 
The idea of forgery, however natural it may be to 
us, is quite out of the question heie. 


‘ii. JAHWEH PROCLAIMED BY MOSES AS THE 
GoD OF I[SRAEL.* —1. All the sources of the 
Fentateuch are at one in pointing out as the 
fundamental act of Moses his proclamation of 
Jahweh as the God of Israel, 3.e. as the God who 
means certainly to deliver Israel from the slavery 

* Of. Hunnius, Natur und Charakter Jahwehs nach den vor- 
oie Quellen der Biicher Genesis-Kénige, Strass- 
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of Egypt, and who on that account has sole claim 
to the worship and obedience of this people. But 
this proclamation did not imply that Jahweh is to 
be regarded as the only God that has any real 
existence; such ‘absolute monotheism’ was un- 
doubtedly as yet far below the horizon even of 
Moses as well as of all his contemporaries. Jahweh 
is one God among many, although mightier and 
more terrible than the rest. Upon the whole, 
however, there is not much consideration of what 
is His relation to other gods. The main thing 
from the very first is to know no other god besides 
Him, to worship none but this One whose name 
is Jahweh. The demand of Moses is thus not for 
real or absolute monotheism, but for ‘ henotheism, 
t.e. the recognition of only one God, or ‘monolatry, 
the worship of one alone. But the more distinctly 
‘ Jahweh’ makes its appearance as a personal name 
(quite like ‘Zeus,’ ‘ Poseidon,’ etc. ), the more natur. 
ally does the question arise, Whence did Moses 
derive this name and proclaim it as that of Israel’s 
God ?* 

2. The most natural course is to seek to explain 
the name ‘ Jahweh’ (m7) from itself, that is, from 
the etymology underlying the form of the word. 
This seems ali the more proper, because in at least 
one of the sources of the Pentateuch (E) we meet 
with an actual interpretation of the name (Ex 3'°*-), 
When Moses asks what name he is to give to the 

ple as that of his Divine sender, God replies: 
‘(Say) the I Am THAT I AM (or, again, the ‘I AM’) 
hath sent me unto you.’ Here ‘Jahweh’ is plain] 
understood as the 3rd pers. sing. Imperf. of the old 
verb hdwah ‘to be.’ But in Hebrew the Imperfect 
is the mood of continuance as well as of ever re- 
newed activity. Upon this interpretation ‘Jahweh’ 
denotes at once the Eternal (the form in which 
modern Jews reproduce the name) and the One 
who ever remains the same, the Constant. 

Against this explanation, however, the strongest 
objections have been brought. From the time of 
Ewald it has been set down as a mere attempt 
at an artificial interpretation of an ancient name 
whose meaning had been long forgotten. But 
the root-idea of this name, we are told, just be- 
cause it is 80 ancient, must have been a material 
one, and cannot have been derived from abstract 
reflexion and metaphysical iy radeeearsas But this 
last objection, while it would apply to explana- 
tions which make Jahweh=‘ the truly Existing’ 
or ‘the absolute Being,’ etc., do not apply (or at 
least not to the same extent) to the simple view 
of the name as that of the Eternal and Constant, 


* We take it for ted that our readers are aware that the 
form ‘Jehovah,’ which has the appearance of being handed 
down by tradition in the OT, is based upon a Christian misunder- 
standing, the vowels of the word '4dénai ‘Lord’ being taken 
(first in the year a.D. 1518) to be the real vowels of the Divine 
name, whereas they were attached by the Jews to the consonants 
JHWH (which are alone original) in order to warn the reader 
9 avoid the actual pronunciation of the word and to substitute 
*Adonai for it. ent of the name ‘Jahweh’ as 
‘unutterable’ sprang from an exaggerated dread of trans- 
gressing the commandment in Ex 207. The traces of this 
aversion to the utterance of the name can be carried back to 
about B.c. 300, although its utterance was for long after that 
regarded as allowable in the sacred domain, ¢.g. in the mouth 
of vriests pronouncing the benediction. Neither in the Sen- 
tuagint (whether in the Canonical or in the Apocryphal ee 
nor in the whole of the NT is the name ‘ Jahweh’ once used ; i 
is always 4 Kipsor ‘the Lord.’ 

Of the four possible ways of pronouncing the consonants 
JHWH (the so-called Tetragrammaton), namely, Jahieh or 
Jahdweh, Jahwiah, or Jahadwch, the form Jahweh has rightly 
come to be prevailingly accepted. The following considerationg 
tell in its favour: (1) that, according to Epiphanius (Harr. 1. iil. 
20), a Jewish-Christian sect (according to Theodoret (Quest. 15 
in Ez.), the Samaritans) pronounced the name ‘lef; (2) that in 
Jewish-Samaritan poets the end-vowel of /HWH rhymes with 
é, not a; (3) that the shortening of the Divine name to Jéhé [J6] 
and Jdéhu in personal names like Jéhénathan (Jonathan) ana 
Jéshad jahu [Isaiah] are Fay Sehgal explicable on'y by assum- 
in - the basal form Jahweh. See, further, art JsHovaHn in 
vo 
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the God whose living activity is always in exer- 
cise. Besides. the rejection of the interpretation 
offered in Ex 3” involves the conclusion that even 
the early sources of the Pentateuch were in error 
as to the true meaning of the most important and 
most sacred Divine name in Israel. But can it be 
supposed that at the time of E (c. 750 B.c.) the 
living apprehension of the genius of the Hebrew 
language was no longer adequate to interpret 
correctly a name like ‘Jahweh’? We cannot 
-help thinking that this question has been answered 
in the affirmative far too hastily by those who 
follow the prevailing current of opinion on this 
subject. And we are only strengthened in our 
conviction when we note the extremely varied 
interpretations which have been roposed as sub- 
stitutes for that adopted in Ex ju These fall 
into two categories according as they start like- 
wise from the verb Adwith in the sense of ‘ to be,’ 
or assume another meaning for this verb. 

(a) The first of these two schools of interpreters 
takes ‘Jahweh’ to be the Imperfect of the Hiphil 
or Causative conjugation, and thus obtains the 
meaning ‘ He who causes to be,’ ‘the Creator.’ 
But, apart from the circumstance that earl 
Semitic languages want the Causative of the ver 
hawah, the idea of ‘ the Creator’ is precisely what 
is quite foreign to the name ‘Jahweh’ as we find 
it employed. No doubt, in later times, after the 
triumph of absolute monotheism, Jahweh is natur- 
ally brought into connexion with the work of 
creation. But at first He has to do almost ex- 
clusively with the deeds and fortunes of the people 
of Israel. This flows from His nature as a national 
God, and it is plain that it was in this latter 
capacity and not as the Creator that Moses at first 
proclaimed Him.—Absolutely to be rejected is the 
theory of an interchange of sound between haydh 
(hdwah) and haydah ‘ to live,’ so that Jahweh (here 
Ane Causative) would be=‘ He who gives life,’ 
‘ He who produces true (spiritual) life.” However 
attractive this pac aroma te may be for ite con- 
“ents, it is shattered by the laws of the interchange 
of sound. These laws forbid an exchange between 
A and & at the beginning of a word. 

(5) Among the explanations which start from 
a different meaning of the root hdwdh, special 
favour has been accorded to that which finds it 
in hawéh ‘to fall’ (so esp. de Lagarde and Stade). 
Upon this view Jahweh may be explained either 
as=‘the falling One’; ¢.6. the name originally 
stood for a meteoric stone that fell from heaven 
and was hence the object of worship (a so-called 
Bardo» ; see below, in the discussion of the sacred 
Ark, p. 628); or, in Causative, as=‘He who 
fells or causes to fall (by lightning),’ ¢.c. as the 
storm-God. This last explanation would seem to 
be favoured at least by a number of features which 
from the first appear to be bound up with the 
representation of Jahweh. It is, above all, as a 
God of the desert that Jahweh appears, for Moses 
ix in the first instance to lead the people into the 
wilderness, there to serve God by offering sacrifice 
(Ex 3° 5 e¢al.). But it is in the desert that the 
most imposing effects are produced by storm ; 
hence the natural abode of the storm-God is a 
desert range like Sinai with frequent lightning 
playing about its peaks. It may be added that 
thunder and lightning and storm-clouds play a 
prominent part not only at Jahweh’s appearances 
in connexion with the giving of the Law at Sinai 
(Ex 19219 2018 e¢ a@i.), but upon the occasion of 

* We leave out of account the latest attempts to 
discover the name ‘Jahweh’ (as presumably in into 


Babylonia by Canaanites) in very ancient cuneiform texte (90. 
e.g., Frdr. Delitzsch in his much discussed lecture Babel oul 


Leipzig, 1902, p. 46f.), because the reading as well as the 
interpretation of the names in question still form the subject 
of controversy amongst Assyriologiste. 
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almost all the later theophanies, whether these 
present themselves as historical events (e.g. Jg 5*:, 
1 K 19"-), or as prophetic visions (¢g. Is : 
Mic 1+, Nah 1°*, Hab 3°), or merely as poetical 
descriptions (Ps 18° 7738* 9722), But these argu- 
ments are not sufficient to prove that Jahweh was 
originally thought of as the storm-God only. In 
all ages thunder and lightning have been regarded 
as the special accompaniments and principal marks 
of Divine majesty and glory, and nothing is more 
natural than that these should have been associ- 
ated also with the God of Israel, especially upon 
occasions when He appeared for extraordinary 
ends, whether to fight with and chastise His 
people’s enemies, or solemnly to conclude a cove- 
nant with the people themselves. 

Upon the whole, then, the above attempts to 
find another explanation of the name ‘ Jahweh’ 
than that offered in Ex 3 must be regarded as 
doubtful. And the same remark also applies, in 
the judgment of the present writer, to the ex- 
planation of Wellhausen, who falls back upon the 
onomatopoetic root haéwdh ‘to breathe,’ and thus 
makes Jahweh = ‘the Breather’ (which comes 
eee in the end to the same thing as the storm- 
God). 

3. But, even if the attempt to arrive by the way 
of etymology at the original conception underlying 
the name ‘Jahweh’ must be abandoned, there 
may be another ibility, namely, to assign the 
home of the God proclaimed by Moses. oses 
fled from Egypt to Sinai, where he became son- 
in-law to the priest of a Midianite (according to 
another, more specialized, tradition, a Kenite) 
tribe. There the God who dwelt enthroned on 
Sinai appeared to him and called him to be His 
instrument. Thither he led the rescued tribes of 
Israel, and there the will of the God of Sinai was 
solennly announced to them and the covenant 
with Him concluded. What does all this mean, 
it is asked, but that Moses made uaintance at 
Sinai with Jahweh, the god of the Kenites, and 
proclaimed him thenceforward as the of Israel? 
As a matter of fact, Jahweh would thus have been 
a foreign god so far as Israel was concerned, and 
it is nothing but a naive anachronism when the 
Jahwistic source employs the name ‘Jahweh’ 
even in its narrative of the Creation (Gn 2), 
and represents the worship of God under this 
name as beginning as early as the time of Enosh, 
the grandson of Adam. 

This ‘ Kenite by pothesis since the example 
was set by Stade, found favour with many, 
and it cannot be denied that it contains much 
that is worthy of notice. It appears to be sup- 
ported, above all, by the circumstance that Sinai 
(evidently identical with the Horeb of other 
sources)* is re ed as the proper dwelling- 

lace of Jahweh not only at the time of the 

xodus, but till far into the monarchical period 
(cf. Jg 5°, and the passages dependent i it, 
namely Dt 33%-, Hab 3, Ps 68° © ; and esp. 1 K 19° 
where Elijah journeys to Horeb to obtain an oracle 
from his God). But this was possible only on the 
sround of a general conviction of peal es that 

e was enthroned there prior to the call of Moses. 
Then, again, very great stress is laid upon the 
narrative of Ex 18,t which is interpreted as de 
scribing the admittance of Israel to the Jahwen 
cult of the Kenites. Jethro rejoices (v.™-) in the 
evidences of power displayed by Ats god, Jahweh, 
on behalf of Israel; he finds an evidence therein 
that this god of his is mightier than all gods; 

* We here leave out of account, of course, the controversy as 
to whether in the oldest tradition Sinai and Yoreb were already 
identified, as well as the question where the Sinai or Horeb of 
our present narratives is to be found. See art. Sixa! ip vol. iv. 
; ote 2 ep Budde, Die Religion des Volkes Ierael, Giessen 
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whereupon he organizes a sacrificial meal in 
honour of him, and admits Aaron and all the 
nobles of Israel to take part in it. In other 
words, he, the Kenite priest, opens for them at 
Sinai, the dwelling-place of his god, an approach 
to the cult of the latter. And this is the very 
reason why the religion of Israel became, according 
to Budde,” an ethical one, because it was a religion 
adopted by choice and not a nature religion. 
ow we do not mean to deny the possibility of 
such an order of events. Yet there is no lack of 
weighty oonsiderations of an opposite kind. It is 
true, indeed, that the argument that Sinai is the 
roper dwelling-place of Jahweh is not weakened 
by the circumstance of His presence with the 
people in Egypt and during the Exodus (as also 
afterwards in the wilderness), since passing appear- 
ances for special ends are not inconsistent with 
the ession of a fixed abode. But might not 
Sinai (or Horeb) have been for long the ‘ mount of 
God’ also to certain Israelitish tribes, as appears 
to be implied in Ex 477? This supposition would 
be all the more plausible if it is true, as many 
have recently come to hold, that the whole of the 
tribes of Israel did not undergo serfdom in Egypt, 
but that part of them led the life of nomads in the 
neighbourhood of Sinai, and had long continued to 
worship the god that was established there. The 
work of Moses would thus have consisted in pro- 
claiming and securing r ition for the special 
god of certain tribes as the God of the whole 
nation. These are, indeed, mere comeceures: but 
they tally with a circumstance which a to 
us to be far too readily ignored by the defenders 
of the Kenite hypothesis: this, namely, that even 
in the oldest sources of the Pentateuch it is always 
implied that Jahweh was not proclaimed to Israel 
as an absolutely new and therefore unknown god. 
We have already remarked that the Jahwist 
uses the name ‘Jahweh’ from the first, and regards 
it as known and honoured by the ancestors of 
Moses and his contemporaries. On the other 
hand, E (Ex 3"*:) and P (6) assume that it was 
first revealed to Moses and through him to the 
people. At the same time it is not at all the idea 
of these sources that the God Himself was unknown 
tothe people. Weare not thinking of the frequent 
designation of Jahweh as the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob (Ex 3% 4 4°), for such allusions 
to the God of the patriarchs might quite con- 
ceivably have been in every instance d in 
order afterwards to give to the Canaanite places 
of worship, supposed to have been taken over from 
the f sglog a legitimate standing as sanctuaries 
of the same God. But even the assumption of 
interpolation of this kind would not destroy the 
fact that even the early sources of the Pentateuch 
see in Jahweh the of the ancestors of Israel. 
At the very first mention of Him (Ex 3*) He is 
called ‘the God of thy (Moses’) father’; He has 
seen the oppression of His le in Egypt, and 
means now to deliver them (v.7*); face to face 
with Pharaoh the appeal of Moses is to be to ‘ the 
God of the Hebrews’ (v.¥, cf. also 5 71© 9} 3 10%). 
Even if the term ‘ Hebrews’ here be an anachron- 
ism, in none of the passages cited is it implied 
that Jahweh first became ‘the God of the Hebrews’ 
after the call of Moses; on the contrary, He has 
long held this position. If, all the same, Moses is 
regarded as the founder of the Jahweh religion, 
this can be understood only in the sense that the 
god of one or more tribes, or perhaps the god of 
one Rerien a family, was proclaimed by him as 
the God of the whole body. Jahweh would thus 
not have been an absolutely strange and new god, 
but one whose power and help had aiready been 
experienced by par’ of the confederated tribes ; 
© Op. cét. p. 81. 


whereas, on the other hand, the proclamation of 
the yet untried god of the Kenites could hard] 
have met with such rapid acceptance. Beyon 
this we can fall back only upon conjectures. It 
will always remain the most plausible supposition 
that Jahweh had a connexion with Moses’ own 
tribe, the tribe of Levi. This hypothesis has at 
least as good a claim as that which makes Him 
the god of the Rachel-tribes. 

As to the argument in support of the Kenite 
hypothesis drawn from Ex 18, we are at one with 
its defenders in holding that there we have a 
testimony to the community of worship of the 
Israelites and the Kenites. But this is quite 
different from ‘the admittance of the Isr:.clites 
to the Jahweh cult of the Kenites’ (see above, p. 
626°f.). The community of worship of Israel and 
the Kenites was a fact ; Ex 18 recounts its historical 
origin ; but the question of the origin of Jahwism 
among the two peoples is not considered. The 
circumstance that it is Jethro who organizes the 
sacrificial meal is sufficiently accounted for by his 
residence on the spot, which imposes upon him 
the duty of showing hospitality to the strangers. 

4. The beliefs cherished by Moses and his con- 
temporaries regarding the mental and moral char- 
acter of Jahweh will form the subject of discussion 
presently (see p. 6291ff.). But we must here say a 
word about the conceptions of His bodily person- 
ality. For there are quite a number of the 
strongest testimonies which place it beyond doubt 
that a bodily—and indeed a human—form was 
then and for centuries afterwards attributed to 
Him; and, even if in Ex 204 and Dt 5° the making 
of any fi representing Jahweh was forbidden, 
this would not amount to an absolute denial that 
He possessed the bodily form of a man. But in 
any case the making of images of Jahweh was 
regarded as unobjectionable till about the 8th 
cent. B.C., although in all probability a distinction 
was drawn between the images carved in wood 
and stone, which had come down from very early 
times, and molten images of metal. The latter 
were undoubtedly of Canaanitish oriyin, and hence 
were aco in the worship of Jahweh (Ex 
3417; this certainly ancient pessage has nothing to 
say aeuist carved ages eee And, although narra- 
tives like Gn 3% and the older form of Gn 18 had 
not their origin till the settlement in Canaan, the 
human form of Jahweh is assumed by them as s0 
much a matter of course that it is impossible to 
see here anything but the reflexion of a very 
widely diffused notion. Again, the numerous 
ascriptions of human organs (eyes, ears, nose, 
handgs, feet, etc.) to Jahweh may have been in the 
latest times regarded as conscious anthropomorph- 
isms, t.¢. shifts to which language is reduced 
when it would describe the action of a purely 
spiritual personality ; but at first they were cer- 
tainly meant as the literal expression of the pre- 
area conception of the bodily personality of 
Jahweh.t 

5. It is quite true that no notice has been 
preserved in the early sources of the Pentateuch 
of images of Jahweh in human form in the time of 
Moses; the mention even of the ephod (Jg 8™*- 

* Ed. Konig in his art. ‘Die Bildlosigkeit des legitimen 
Jahwehcultus’ (Ztschr. f. kirchl. Wissenschaft und kirehi. 
Leben, 1886, Heft 5, 6; also publ. separately under the title 
Beitrage zum positiven A der Religtonsgeschichte | z 
i, era: ety Mae that images of Jahweh were at any 
aa allowed in His legitimate worship; but this is epee 

facts, as has been shown above and will be further demon- 
strated presently. 

t It is another question whether the theologumenon of the 
‘ Angel of aero one rere elpenrence cf Jahweh is to be 
placed so early as the Mosaic period. This and other forms 
of manifestation of Jahweh (face, name, glory) will be discussed 
by us in connexion with the framework of wism as we find 


it at the close of the time of the Jueeee and the commencement 
of the monarchical period. See p. 688 ff. 
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174 1814 17.30, 1 § 21° ete.), which is most prob- 
ably to be regarded as an image of Jahweh, does 
not occur till the following period. On the other 
hand, in 2 K 18* there is the strange piece of in- 
formation that Hezekiah broke in pieces a brazen 
serpent which was made by Moses, and to which 
up till then incense had been burnt by the Israel- 
ites, who called it Néhushtdn (3.e. ‘the brazen 
one’). The language plainly implies the paying 
of Divine honours in the form oe sacrifice. Was 
the Néhushidn, then,an image of Jahweh? This 
is scarcely conceivable, and finds no analogy else- 
where. If, on the other hand, it represented 
some demon, how could its construction have been 
traced back to Moses, and how could it have 
received Divine worship down to the time of 
Hezekiah? The enigma is not solved by pointing 
to Nu 21%, for there can be little doubt that in 
this passage we have simply a later attempt to 
account for (and justify) the presence of the well- 
known brazen serpent in Jerusalem. It is most 
probable that the deriving of this idol from Moses 
1s to be set down to some misunderstanding of the 
popular belief. See, further, art. NEHUSHTAN ih 
vol. iii. 

6. There are, however, the clearest traces of 
another visible representation of Jahweh, which 
goes back to the time of Moses—in connexion with 
the history of the sacred Ark. The ancient and 
original designation of this object is ‘the Ark of 
Jahweh’ or ‘the Ark of God.’ The Deuterono- 
mistic writers are the first who know of the Ark as 
the receptacle of the two stone tables of the Law 
which Moses received from God at Horeb; and on 
this account they call it ‘the Ark with the Law of 
Jahweh’ (Dt 10/7 31%, 1 K 8%). Wherever this 
designation occurs in ancient narratives (e.g. 1S 
43-5) but not vv. 27. 19. 3), bérith is a later addition 
by Deuteronomistic hands; it is still unknown to 
the LXX in the ges cited. 

Seeing that both the early sources of the Penta- 
teuch in their account of the wilderness journey- 
ings give prominence to the Ark as a most sacred 
object, they must have somewhere given an ac- 
count of its origin. And indeed this narrative, 
which has now (on account of its proximity to the 
entirely different account given by P in Ex 25)-) 
dropped out, must have stood before Ex 337*-, 
Here we are told all at once about ¢he tent which 
Moses regularly pitched before the camp and 
called ‘the Tent of Meeting.’ This is the same 
name as is applied (in a different sense, indeed) by 
the Priests’ Code to the tent in which the sacred 
Ark was lodged. Prior to Ex 33’, then, it must 
have been told how Moses used the ornaments 
stripped off by the people at Horeb (v.°) for the 
construction of the Ark and the tent that sheltered 
it, the Ark (as must be inferred from v.5) being 
intended as a substitute for the nal presence 
of Jahweh, which would have been fatal to so stiff- 
necked a le. 

How this substitute for Jahweh’s own presence 
is to be understood comes out unmistakably in two 
very ancient verses preserved in Nu 10™- (prob. 
J). There we r ‘When the ark [which, 
according to v.2, went before the people to search 
a a camping-place for them] set forward, Moses 
said— 


Rise up, Jahweh, and let thine enemies be scattered ; 
And let thine adversaries flee before thee ! 


And when it rested, he said— 
Return, Jahweh, to the myriads of the thousands of Israel!’ 


* The usual translation ‘ Ark of the Covenant’ fails to recog- 
nize that bruh here cannot mean ‘covenant,’ but only the Law 
on which the covenant was based. Instead of bérith the Priests’ 
os uses ‘62th ‘testimony’ in the same sense (Ex 2516f. and 
often). 


the following as deservin 
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Jahweh and the Ark, that is to say, a pear here 
as practically identical. Not as though this wooden 
chest represented Jahweh. But His presence 
appeared inseparably connected with the Ark; 
wherever it was seen there Jahweh was, and showed 
Himself active. This notion has frequent and ex- 
press testimony borne to it down to the time of 
Solomon. In Nu 14“ Israel’s defeat by the 
Amalekites is explained by the absence of the Ark. 
wp phes J to 15 3? the youthful Samuel slept in 
the temple of Jahweh at Shiloh where the Ark of 
God was, and this is used to account for tne revela- 
tion given him by Jahweh at night. When the 
sons of Eli bring the Ark of Jahweh to the camp, 
‘that it may come among us and save us out of 
the hands of our enemies’ (1 S 4°), the Philistines 
—quite in the spirit of the Hebrew narrator— 
exclaim, ‘God is come into their camp .. . Who 
will deliver us out of the hand of this mighty 
God ?’ etc. (v.7). With the Ark the ‘glory,’ t.e. 
the presence of Jahweh, is departed from Israel 
(v.22), And, even when the Ark is captured, the 
Dagon of the Philistines falls upon his face before 
Jahweh the more powerful God present in it, and 


tumbles down as if dead when he is set up in his 
place again (1S 5). The Ark of Jahweh brings 


pestilence upon the other cities of the Philistines 
(v.%%-) Nay, even the Israelites of Beth-shemesh 
look with fatal results upon the Ark when it is 
sent back by the Philistines (6%), so that the 
survivors exclaim, ‘Who is able to stand hefore 
Jahweh, this exalted God?’ And when David 
went to bring up to Jerusalem ‘the ark of God 
which is called by the name of Jahweh of hosts’ 
(2S 6'*), we read that he and all the house of 
Israel danced ‘ before Jahweh’ (v.5, cf. also vv. '¢ 
21), but that Uzzah was struck dead on the spot by 
Jahweh for having, with the best of intentions, 
laid hold of the swaying Ark to steady it (v.°). 

It need eae be remarked that all the above 
statements would be meaningless if the Ark had 
been simply the receptacle of the tables of the 
Law, and not a symbol and pledge of the presence 
of Jahweh. With all the more force does the 
question urge itself upon us, What can account for 
so high a place being assigned to the Ark? Un- 
fortunately, we are here again thrown back upon 
mere conjectures. The most probable explanation, 
however, appears to be that the Ark of Israel, 
like the sacred arks of other religions,* contained 
stones—in point of fact, one or more meteoric 
stones (Sa:rrvAca); but it can hardly be supposed to 
have had in it a stone image of the Deity.t But, 


* Cf. Schwally, Semit. Kriegsalterttmer, i. p. 9 ff. 
¢ From the copious recent literature on the Ark we select 
of special notice: F. Seyring, ‘Der 
alttest. Sprachgebrauch betreff des Namens der sogen. 
‘“‘Bundeslade”’ (ZA7'W xi. (1891) 114ff.); L. Couard, ‘Die 
religiés - nationale Bedeutung der Lade Jahwes (id. xii [1892] 
53 f) According to the latter, the Ark contained stone fetishes 
in which Jahweh was believed to be present, whence the Ark 
and its contents were in the earliest times identified with 
Jahweh Himself. Kraetzschmar, again (Die Bundesvorstellung 
im AT, Marburg, 1896, p. 208ff.), thinks that the Ark most 
likely contained the stones used in forming the alliance of the 
Rachel-tribes ; while Budde (‘ Biicher Sam.’ (in Kurzer Hdeom.) 
p. 31) makes these stones to have been taken from Sinai as a re- 
resentation of this abode of Jahweh. W. Reichel (Ueber vor- 
llenische Gétterculte, Vienna, 1897, p. 23 ff.) explains the Ark 
as a portable throne of Jahweh—a view op by Budde 
(Expository Times, ix. (1898) 308 f.) but poate ee reaffirmed by 
Meinhold (Die Lade Jahwehs, Tiibingen and ipzig, 1900 ; cf. 
also the ‘Nachtrag’ to this in SA, 1901, p. 593ff.). Meinhold 
holds that the Ark was originally the moving rocky throne of 
the god enthroned on Sinai, and that the rge of this one 
re-Canaanite common sanctuary of the Hebrews became 
Fereditary in the family of Moses. The view of Meinhold a 
rs to be favoured by the circumstance that once (Jer ty 
the whole of Jerusalem takes the place of the Ark as the throne 
of Jahweh ; while even the Priests’ Code appears (e.g. in Nu 7) 
to look upon the lid of the Ark as Jahweh’s seat, from which He 
reveals Himself to Moses. But all this does not refute the 
aryument reasserted by Budde (ZA 7'W, 1901. p. 193 ff.), that the 
Heb. word ‘dérén means nothing but a box or ches, and that 
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again, there are numerous indications that the 
Ark primarily represented Jahweh as the war- 
God. On the one hand, there is the fact that down 
to the time of David the Ark (cf. 2S 72°) was as 
8 rule kept in a tent, the natural place of abode in 
war (even in the temple at Shiloh it may have stood 
in a tent, as, according to 2S 6", it did in the citadel 
of David]; and, on the other hand,-the fact that in 
the historical books it is brought with remarkable 
frequency into connexion with the name Jahweh 
Zéb@ 6th, the designation of the war-God (see the 
ollowing section, p. 636f.). Moreover, we have 
direct evidence of this sense being attributed to the 
Ark in Nu 10**- (see above, p. 628*) 1443" (see above, 
B. 628°), Jos 6° (where the Ark brings about the 
ownfall of the walls of Jericho), 1S 4°? (see 
above, p. 628"), 2S 11" (where the Ark has its 
place in the camp at Rabbath-ammon) 15* (where 
the priests imagine that the presence of the Ark 
will ensure victory over Absalom). 

It cannot be decided with certainty whether the 
Ark was from the first the sacred shrine of alJ the 
tribes, or only (so Stade, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 
i. 458) the war palladium of the Josephites or the 
Josephite tribe of Ephraim {in 18S 1 ff. we meet 
with it as giving ita character to the tribal sanc- 
tuary of Shiloh]. Its original connexion with all 
the tribes is favoured, however, not only by its 
construction being attributed to Moses—a tradi- 
tion which it is very difficult to set aside—but by 
the narrative of 15 4, and very specially by the 
evident importance which David attaches to the 
introduction of the Ark into his newly captured 
residence, Jerusalem (2S 6). Had the Ark been 
the palladium of an alien tribe, would he not have 
been afraid of giving them the most serious offence 
by appropriating it? On the other hand, if the 
Ark was well known to have been the representa- 
tive of the God of Israel in the ‘ wars of Jahweh,’ 
it was shader gine suited to be established at 
the residence of the monarch as the symbol of the 
now closely united tribes. 

It may be as well to note here once for all what 
is necessary regarding the subsequent fortunes of 
the Ark. After ita transference to the dark inner 
sanct of Solomon’s temple (1 K 8* °-) there is 
no mention of its ever again ne this place, 
down to the destruction of the temple in B.C. 586. 
{In Ps 247%-, then, where the doors of the temple 
are already addressed as ‘primeval gates,’ there 
must be preserved an allusion to the war-God 
Jahweh Zéba@ bth, v.™, vittonticag Mom the conreny of 
the Ark from a campaign]. That the Ark even 
in Solomon’s temple continued for a long time 
to be regarded as representing the presence of 
Jahweh, is shown not only by the ancient verses 
contained in 1 K 8, which can refer only to the 
place of the Ark in the dark inner sanctuary of 
the temple, but by the Ark’s being placed under 
the wings of two huge cherub forms (1 K 8%), 
Here, as elsewhere, the cherubim denote the near 
presence of Deity. But, as the conception of God 
came to be increasingly spiritualized in the Pro- 
phetic period, it became impossible to hold to the 
ancient, grossly material view of the Ark. In 
place of an actual representation of the presence 
of Jahweh it came to be a mere symbol of His 
presence. Nay, in the Deuteronomistic state- 
ments on the subject we see the Ark almost robbed 
of any special significance of its own. As the 
receptacle of the tables of the Law it is only a 
rr ee eft Peni roe terted egereth 

eichel’s ere on , 

aus pti ter oP Rheinischen Prediger- 


Arbeiten 

verein, Tiibingen, 1902, p. 28 ff.) has made no difference on this 
point. On the other hand, the strict defence of the Deuterono- 
mistic tradition by Lotz (Dt Erlangen and Leipzig, 
1901 [from the ‘ Festechrift’ for the 80th birthday of the Prince 
Regent of Bavaria} is a piece of wasted labour. , 
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means to an end, and its place might have been 
taken equally well by any other vessel; for its 
only claim to veneration and sanctity rests upon 
its contents. The question may now be asked, 
Are we to assume that at some time or other 
the old stone fetishes, of which people were now 
ashamed, were really displaced by stone tables 
with a copy of the Decalogue? This would be 
conceivable only if we could assume that there 
was @ periodical opening of the Ark: for instance, 
upon the occasion of a ticular festival. But 
even Dt 31% speaks merely of a depositing of the 
Book of the Law beside the Ark. Or, again, do 
the Deuteronomistic statements involve the recol- 
lection that, at any rate, stones were originally 
kept in the Ark? This is a question we cannot 
answer. 

On the other hand, the closest attention is due 
to the circumstance that in the theories of the 
Priests’ Code so important a réle is assigned to 
the Ark both as a centre of revelation (Ex 25%, 
Lv 16?, Nu 7) and in connexion with the process 
of sacrifice (Lv 16'**-), although even according to 
this source (Ex 25!*- ') the Ark is, properly speak- 
ing, nothing more than the receptacle of the 
‘testimony, which means the tables of the Law. 
But, as in so many other instances, even the 
Priests’ Code cannot shake off entirely the old 
conception of the Ark. It is no longer, indeed, 
identical with Jahweh, but it is a very holy centre 
of revelations from Him. This is still indicated b 
the cherub forms, only that these no longer stan 
as in Solomon’s temple, on each side of the Ark, 
but, made of pure gold, are placed (Ex 25!) on 
the ends of the lid (the kappoéreth). Here, accord- 
ing to Lev 16, the blood of the most important 

t-offerings of the whole year had to be sprinkled 
in order to bring Jahweh as near as soeai ble: 

These statements and requirements cf the 
Priests’ Code are all the more surprising, as there 
can be no doubt that the Ark perished in the de- 
struction of the temple in B.c. 586.* This agrees 
with the circumstance that Ezekiel, in his sketch 
of the new order of the theocracy, has no mention 
of the Ark, and the Holy of Holies of the second 
temple was, according to unimpeachable Jewish 
tradition, completely empty. ence those ex- 

ressions in the Priests’ Go e which take the Ark 
or granted must have emanated from priestly 
circles which looked upon its restoration as neces- 
sary, but did not succeed in carrying out this aim. 
To the eagerness with which at one time the 
restoration or non-restoration of the Ark was dis- 
cussed we have an instructive witness in Jer 3'§ 
(which is a later insertion in the Book of Jeremiah). 
Here we have the heart’s desire of a man of the 
prophetic spirit ; and it is to the effect that, when 
the exiles are brought home again and tended by 
shepherds after God’s own heart, when Jerusalem 
has become a place of true worship even for the 
heathen, there shall be no need of an outward sicn 
of the presence of Jahweh, and thus no need even 
of the Ark. 


iii. THE ESSENTIAL CHARACTER OF JAHWISM 
AS THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL.—1. Ever since 
Josephus +t defined the constitution of Israel as a 


* No importance attaches, of course, to the statements of 
2 Mac 25f- about Jeremiah’s concealing of the Tabernacle (!), 
the =r and the oan of oe me cave of Mt. N fa 

te. Apton. ii. 1 iese, Fl. Josep. i Pe A 75, § 164f.)s 
‘Some entrusted the government of the State to a single person, 
others to a few, others to the whole body of the people ; whereas 
our lawgiver turned his thouyhts to none of those methods, but, 
if we ht use @® somewhat bold expression, drew up a politi- 
cal constitution in the form of a theo , assigning the rule 
and power to God.’ The whole manner of expression ted 
by Josephus shows that in using the word ‘theocracy’ he is 
conscious of having coined a new term. See also art. Tuz- 
ocracy, above, p. 337. 
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‘theocracy,’ or ‘rule by God,’ this term has been 
repeated over and over, and its use has been ex- 
tended even to the political and religious system 
introduced by Moses. As a ‘theocracy’ the re- 
ligion founded by him has been represented as 
distinguished from all others; that is to say, the 
constitution was so arranged that all the organs 
of government were without any independent 
powers, and had simply to announce and to execute 
the will of God as declared by priests and prophets 
or reduced to writing as a code of Laws. This 
ideal was illustrated by the action of Gideon when 
(Jg 8%-) he refused the monarchical dignity for 
himself and his son on the ground that ‘Jahweh 
shall rule over you.’ On the other hand, accord- 
ing to the view represented in 1 S 8° 17 and ch. 
12, the people wickedly ignored the idea of the 
theocracy when they demanded a king from 
Samuel: ‘It is not thee that they have rejected,’ 
says God to Samuel (1S 8’), ‘but they have re- 
jected me, that I should no longer be king over 
them.’ Is there not here a perfectly serious claim 
put forward on behalf of the theocracy, and is not 
this form of government put forward as the only 
legitimate one? That is so. But this does not 
represent the view taken in the earlier monarchical 
period,—which sees in the monarchy a beneficent 
institution for the deliverance of the people (18 
9'6),—but that of the later centuries, after people 
had had aunePEy cobenes of the monarchy, 
and especially after they had come to lay upon it 
the blame for the religious and moral degeneration 
of the nation, even for the destruction of the State. 
But for the time of Moses the conception ‘theo- 
cracy’ cannot be taken account of, for the sufficient 
reason that at that time it is impossible to speak 
of any constitution at all as in existence. 
through the period of the Judges, and in part even 
under Saul, the tribes lived each their own life; 
it was at most only for the settling of processes 
of law that they needed a kind of supreme 
authority, and this latter function was discharged 
by the heads of clans and families—of course not, 
lhowever, upon the basis of written laws, but of 
usage and custom. It is true that common 
pressure by foes had at times the effect of bringing 
about a coalition, not perhaps of all, but of a 
number of tribes; but even then human leaders 
could not be dispensed with. That in all this an 
important réle was played by religion we shall see 
presently (see p. 635°f.). But for a ‘theocracy’ in 
the form defined by Josephus there is no room 
here. Scope was found for it only when, after 
the loss of political independence, national interests 
receded into the background and the interests of 
the cultus assumed on that account all the more 
ee So it was in the programme for the 
uture sketched by Ezekiel (chs. 40-48), where the 
partition of the soil of the country is moulded 
upon the sacredness of the temple and ite surround- 
ings, and where the ‘prince’ (ndsi; not ‘ king’) 
has scarcely any more important duty than to 
make careful provision for the public sacritices. 
The sd yh realization of the ‘theocracy’ was 
next undertaken by the Priests’ Code. Here 
everything, even civil and criminal law, is looked 
at from the religious standpoint. The outward 
swiy is in the hands of the foreigner, but what 
is left of the ancient national life presents itself 
in the form of a priestly State; the insignia of 
royalty—diadem and purple—are now assigned to 
the spiritual head, the high priest. 

In caring back the theocracy to Moses, 


Josephus has accordingly been guilty of a glaring 
anachronism. But those go to the opposite ex- 
treme who admit that Moses proclaimed Jahweh 


as the God of Israel, but deny anything beyond 
this, and cast doubt in particular upon any funda- 


mental act of his which could be spoken of as a 
real founding of the religion of Israel. ides i 
thing of this kind related in the middle boo 
of the Pentateuch is regarded by them at best 
as a late theological misunderstanding of some- 
thing quite different, but most frequently as a 
invention in the interests of religious ideas which 
had not their development till centuries after- 
wards. Here, again, we shall do well first of all 
to look at the tradition itself. 

2. In all the Pentateuchal sources, without ex- 
ception, there is a uniform tradition to the effect 
that the central place amongst the incidents at 
Sinai is occupied by the concluding of a bértth 
(nz, commonly rendered ‘covenant’). What this 
means may be readily learned from a brief ex- 
amination of the usage of the word bérith. After 
the thoroughgoing investigations of J. P. Valeton * 
and R. Kraetzschmar,t there can be no doubt that. 
bértth belongs primarily to the secular vocabulary, 
and means ‘cutting in pieces,’ namely, of one or 
more sacrificial victims (cf. Gn 15, where God, 
according to the narrative of the Jahwist in v.?’, 
accommodates Himself to this practice; and Jer 
34)*-), that the parties to an agreement might 
between the pieces and invoke upon themselves 
the fate of the animals in the event of their pene 
guilty of a breach of their oath. For every bértt 
consisted partly of an oath which defined the 
obligation taken upon oneself, partly of a curse 
ime ed on oneself as the penalty of violating this 
oath.t 

The religious is naturally distinguished from the 
secular use of the word bérith by the fact that God 
cannot be thought of in the same way as a man who 
enters into an eement or covenant with other 
men, the two parties having exactly the same stand- 
ing, with their mutual rights and obligations strictly 
defined. Hence the religious dérfth always stands 
primarily for a Divine order or arrangement§ which 
takes its rise without the co-operation of man or, 
to be more precise, of the people of Israel, and yet 
is unconditionally binding upon the latter. The 
duties of the people have, it is true, promises— 
that is, so to speak, a self-pledging of Himself by 
God—corresponding to them, and thus there exists 
so far a mutual relationship. But, however the 
statements contained in the different sources of the 
Pentateuch may vary in laying stress now upon 
the Divine promises and now upon the duties 
resting on men, it is always the will and determina- 
tion of God that accounts for the origin and the 
character of the dérith. Hence the usual render- 
ing of bérith, namely ‘covenant,’ ought to be 
avoided as incorrect and misleading. 

It has already been remarked that ad/ the sources 
of the Pentateuch assume that at Sinai a bérith 
in the sense just described was solemnly enacted 
by God, and that henceforward it was upon this 
bérith that the intimate relation between Jahweh, 
as the God of Israel, and His people was based. 
According to the Jahwist, the sacramental com- 

* ‘Bedeutung und Stellung des Wortes bértth im Priester- 
codex’ (ZAT'W xii. 1ff.); ‘in den jahwistischen und deuter- 
onomistischen Stiicken des Hexateuchs sowie in den verwandten 
historischen Biichern’ (8b. 224 ff.); ‘bei den Propheten und in 
den Ketubim’ (tb. xiii. 245 ff.). 

+ Die Bundesvorstellung im Alten Testament, Marburg, 1896. 

t Akin to this are the certainly ancient forms in which a curse 
is conditionally invoked, namely, by sending round pieces of a 
corpse (Jg or of some sacrificial animal (18117). In every 
instance these pieces have the significance of an ‘ oath-offering.’ 
The formula ‘so shall it be done to his cattle’ in the latter 

is in all aarti Ao toning down of an original ‘so 
shall it be done to him.’ ether the blood of the animals in 
question was used for the performance of sacred rites on the 
occasion of concluding a bértth (as, for instance, among the Arabs 
it is ke on seven stones), is doubtful ; it is expressly wit- 
nessed to only in Ex 248. : ; 

§ The LXX gives a expression to this condition of things 
by renderirg the Heb. ddrith not by cvbeaw (‘agreement, 
‘covenant but by d:a6ya2y (‘ arrangement’). 
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munion was established by sprinkling with blood 
both the altar and the people, the ‘ book of laws of 
the covenant’ (this is the meaning here of bérith) 
being read by Moses to the people between these 
two acts (Ex 24‘), In v.* there comes next an 
account [probably by E) of a meal * taken of 
by the representatives of the people haters God. 

his meal. can be understood only as a sacrificial 
one, such as, for instance, wer of again in the 
case of Jacob and Laban (Gn 31%) after their com- 
pact at Mount Gilead. So also the Deuteronomist 
and the Priests’ Code speak very frequently of the 
bérith which God a Moses gave to the people 
at Horeb (or Sinai). Even if they do not refer 
expressly to a covenantal ceremony, they certainly 
presuppose what is related in the older sources. 

t is an established fact for them that there was a 
solemn proclamation of the Divine will by God to 
Moses, and through him to the people. 

Is all this now to be set down as fiction—a carry- 
ing back of much later theological conceptions and 
‘terminology to a time for which no real tradition 
was any longer extant? This is a view to which 
the present writer cannot assent, having regard to 
either external or internal evidence. 

Under the head of external evidence we must 
reckon not only the strength and unanimity of the 
tradition, which it would need the very strongest 
reasons to set aside, but also the narrative of Ex 
24«., The deviation here from the traditional 
rites at sacrifices and covenants, which meet us 
elsewhere, testifies at least to the high antiquity 
of the record. 

But, even if the attempt to prove its historicity 
should have to be abandoned, there remain weighty 
tnternal reasons for holding that it is impossible 
to set aside as pure fiction the assumption of a 
bérith at Sinai as a historical incident. 

It was undoubtedly with very heterogeneous 
elements that Moses had to set to work in accom- 
plishing his mission. The familiar genealogy of 
the tribes of Israel makes an emphatic—no doubt, 
historically justified—distinction between tribes of 
full and ot half blood, the latter being represented 
as descended from female slaves (Bilhah and Zilpah, 
Gn 30°f-), Moreover, Ex 12” (cf. also Nu 11‘) 
speaks of a non-Israelite ‘mixed multitude’ which 
attached itself to Israel at the Exodus. Yet 
Moses must have succeeded in imparting a certain 
unity to all these diverse elements, in controlling 
them by his will, and in planting amongst them 
a variety of fruitful germs of religious and legal 
ordinances. And although even after the immigra- 
tion into Canaan it is still far from poe (see 
above, p. 630*) to speak of an Israelitish State, yet 
a historical document of the first rank, like the 
Song of Deborah, shows how in the beginning of 
the period of the Judges the majority of the tri 
were permeated with a strong feeling of their 
unity under the leadership of the God of Israel. 
Particularly worthy of notice is the express manner 
in which war (which, as was pointed out above 

p. 621°], even in the pre-Mosaic stage of religion 

ad the closest connexion with the cultus) is now 
placed in relation to Jahwism. After the defeat 
of the Amalekites, Moses is commanded to write 
down a formula expressive of the Divine curse on 
Amalek (Ex 17'# [E}). Thereupon he erects an 
altar and calls it Jahweh-nissi (‘Jahweh is my 
banner’), ‘for Jahweh hath war with the Amale- 
kites to all generations.’ Primarily, then, this war 


* It cannot, indeed, be denied that it is hard to think of 74 
people sitting down to a meal on the top of the mountain, and 
that all difficulty is removed if we accept the suggestion of 
Riedel (SK, 1908, p. 161 ff.), that smi) (‘and they drank’) is 
corrupted from 179By") (‘and they cast themselves down’), and 
that 19504 (‘and they ate’) was interpolated after tay’) had 
found its way into the text. 
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is not the affair of the people but of their God. 
The battles which led to the conquest of Canaan 
(Nu 21%), like those which had still to be fought 
by David in the struggle which freed the land 
from the yoke of the Philistines (1S 18%? 25%) 
are included under the ‘title ‘wars of Jahweh.' 
See vol. iv. p. 896°. 

Would all this be conceivable if the proclama- 
tion of Jahweh as the God of Israel—the founding 
of the Jahweh religion—had taken place, so to 
pe fortuitously, the incidental passing of 
the name ‘Jahweh’ from mouth to mouth? In- 
stead of anything of this kind, we get the strongest 
impression that the further development of the 
religion of Israel during the period of the Judges 
and of the monarchy was the result of some occur- 
rence of a fundamental kind of whose solemnity 
and amps force and character the whole nation 
retained a lively recollection. And this occurrence 
can have been nothing but the solemn proclaiming 
of the God who had Fd manifested Ht $% 
wondrous wise as the Helper and Deliverer of the 
people upon a definite occasion, and in the binding 
of the people to do His will and to worship Him 
alone. Every one of the numerous allusions 
(whether in the Pentateuchal sources, the Pro- 
phets, or the Psalms) to the mighty acts of Jahweh 
at the Exodus, how with a strong hand and a 
stretched-out arm He brought the haste of Israel 
out of the house of bondage, held back the waves 
of the Red Sea from Israel but plunged the 
chariots and the horsemen of Pharaoh into the 
waters,—every one of these allusions is at the 
same time an allusion to the days of Sinai, when 
for the first time these mighty acts of Jahweh 
were brought to the consciousness of the 1 peokie 
in their true greatness, and extolled accordingly, 
and made the occasion of a solemn confession of 
Jahweh as the God of Israel and a solemn binding 
of the people to do His will.* 

The foregoing observations have at the same 
time furnished the answer to the question as to 
the essential character of Ja/1rism as a name for 
the special relation between Jahweh and Israel. If 
we had to do with nothing more than the mutual 
relations between a particular god and a particular 
people, we should be standing simply upon the soil 
of a national religion such as prevailed amongst 
heathen peoples as well. Moab is called ‘the people 
of Chemosh’ (Nu 21”) just as Israel is ‘the people 
of Jahweh’; Moab likewise felt itself bound to 
the worship of this its national god, and expected 
powerful aid from Chemosh in return, particularly 
in matters of war. And if such aid was not ren- 
dered, this was ascribed not to inadequate power on 
the part of the god, but to the fact that ‘Chemosh 
was angry with his land’ (Mesha’s Apap ba l. 
5f.). The presuppositions appear thus to be pre- 
cisely the sine ye Moab as ti Israel. And yet is 
it possible to conceive of a Moabite reflecting on 
the origin of the worship of Chemosh or tracing 
it back to a dérith between that god and the 
Moabites? On the contrary, none of them dreamt 
of anything but that the special relation between 

and people had subsisted from the first, nor 

id any one doubt that between the two there 
was & tiood relationship in virtue of which the 

od would as a matter of course take the part of 
his people, without any necessary regard to ethi- 
cal considerations. He upon whom, according to 


* Of., on the above, the admirable discussion al Giese- 
brecht in Die Geschichtlichkett des Sinaibundes, Kénigsberg, 
1900; on ‘Jahweh’s relation to the people of Israel according 
to the ancient Israelitish conception’ in general, see Sellin in 
the Neus Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 1804, pp. 816ff., 376ff. [also 
published separately bore ee title eee 608) rae nue 

idiachen gt ichte, Heft 1, Leipzig, ; Wildeboer, 
TTaheodienet on Volbereligie tn Isreat, Groningen, 1108 (German 
tr., Freiburg, 1899] . 
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primitive Semitic notions, the duty of blood- 
revenge lay, did not first inquire whether the 
oeery expen was justifiable on moral grounds 


as we demands blood : this principle held 
good for the god as much as for every individual 
among the people. 

From this it is clear that from the very 


first there was a far-reaching difference between 
the national religion of Israel and other national 
religions. At its very foundation the religion of 
Israel made a notable advance beyond the naive, 
purely naturalistic basis which we have just noted 
in the religion of Moab. Jt was not Israel that 
irst chose Jalweh, but Jahweh that chose Israel. 
heir mutual relation does not therefore rest upon 
blood relationship,—such a notion is sufficiently 
contradicted by the circumstance that at the time 
of the Exodus a community of the same blood, or 
a nation, was not yet in existence,—but upon the 
free determination of a mighty God. is de- 
termination, however, was no arbitrary one; it 
sprang from the fundamental attributes of this 
od, namely righteousness and mercy. He saw 
the misery of the people as they pined under cruel 
and yet wholly undeserved oppression, and was 
filled with compassion for them; He determined 
to deliver them, and with a strong hand He carried 
this p to a victorious issue. The religious 
ideas which flow from this did not first originate, 
as some in recent times never weary of assert- 
ing, a8 a product of the ‘ethical munotheism’ of 
the bropnets s they already lay to hand for the 
Israel of Mosaic times. Righteousness and mercy 
are essentially moral qualities. If they were the 
motive for the choice and the deliverance of Israel, 
the religion derived from them bore from the 
first an ethical stamp in quite a different sense 
from anything that had ever been conceivable in 
& Vaatlen national religion. It is thoroughly ap- 
that the Deuteronomist * in a number 


mandments. But this, in, is no naturalistic but 
a specifically ethical motive, and, as such, could be 
appreciated even by the contemporaries of Moses. 
—And, finally, it was self-evident that the God 
who in His very choice and deliverance of Israel 
had exhibited moral attributes, would require from 
the people the same qualities on which His relation 
to them was based. Hence we are quite entitled 
to claim—not ethical monotheism in the strict 
sense of the term, but—ethical henotheism for the 
time of Moses. 

And so at last the way in which this God fulfils 
His promise, putting the mighty host of Egypt 
to shame before a petty people of shepherds, gave 
occasion for the triumphant question: ‘ Who 
is like thee, O Jahweh, among the gods; who is 
like thee, glorious in loftiness, fearful in praises, 
doing wonders?’ But this power of His is not 
thought of as mere brute force arbitrarily exer- 
cised, but once more as serving moral ends. In 
this lies the pledge of its final triumph over all 
unrighteousness and impiety, whether within or 
outside the people of Israel. It may be that this 
idea was not yet realized with perfect clearness in 
the time of Moses, that all its consequences were 
not yet deduced. But in germ it was already 
there as certainly as faith in the power of right, or 
desire that it should always prevail, is implanted 
by nature in the hearts of men in gene The 
religion of Israel was able from the first to supply 
nourishment to this faith as no other national 
religion could. Those who deny this, and who 
reco . everywhere simply development in a 
straight line from crude or at least naive naturalism 
to more and more purified moral conceptions, quite 

* So also Esk 165 in a striking comparison. 
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overlook the circumstance that their contention is 
opposed by demonstrably historical facta. Epoca- 
making religious ideas generally come upon the 
scene in full strength and purity; it is only in 
course of fuither development that these ucts 
of religious creative genius, or, better, of Divine 
impulse, are corrupted and disfigured by the intru- 
sion of vulgar human ideas and selfish interests. 
Such was the fate of the religion of Jesus Christ in 
the Roman ‘Church with its popes and monks; 
and the same thing happened to many of the 

eat fundamental ideas of the Reformation at the 

ands of Protestant scholasticism. And we are 
quite safe to assume something of the same kind 
in the eee of the development of Jahwism. The 
great damental ideas upon which ite institu- 
tion rests were often toreed i into the background 
during the wandering period of the people’s his- 
tory and in the time of endless struggles for 
national existence under the Jud Besides, as 
was pointed out already (see p. 615 f.), these ideas 
still continued for long to be supplemented by 
powerful remnants of the Polydemonism common 
to the Semites. But they did not die out for all 
this, and, when in the 8th cent. B.c. they were put 


forward by Amos and others with the test 
clearness and precision and urged upon the con- 
science of the people, these prophets a perfect 


right to claim that they were making no new and 
unheard-of demands, but only proclaiming what 
from Sinai downwards had been I as a 
fact : ‘A God of right is Jahweh ; bleased are all 
me that wait on him’ (Is 30"). 

e insist, then, upon a bértth between Jahweh 
and the people of Israel as the starting-point of 
Jahwism, a at the same time as the source of its 

iar character. This of itself sete aside the 
view recently maintained * that there was actually 
a bértth concluded at Sinai—not, however, between 
Jahweh and Isracl, but between the various Israel- 
itish tribes. It was only the later theologians, 
we are told, that misunderstood this, or arbitrarily 
transformed its meaning to suit their purposes. 
This ay plates might perhaps be sufficient to 
account for the coalition of heterogeneous elements 
so as to form a nation. But it is wholly inade- 
quate to explain how it came about that their 
common religion imparted to this new confedera- 
tion a wholly peculiar stamp, so that this “ay a 
of nomads afterwards completely abeor the 
advanced civilization of Canaan, instead of being 
subdued by it. 


iv. THE STAMP OF JAHWISM ON OUTWARD 
ORDINANCES IN THE TIME OF MOSES.—By ‘out- 
ward ordinances’ we understand not only usages 
connected with worship in the widest sense, but 
also the form given by religion to the life of the 
people in all its aspects. As to both these points, 
the materials for arriving at a certain conclusion 
are very meagre, since no account can be taken of 
the elaborate priestly and ritual enactments of 
the Priests’ Code, which are merely the theories 
of later centuries. 

1. Even the question whether Moses instituted 


* For instance by Schwally, who writes (Semit. Kriegsatter- 
tuimer, i. p. 2): ‘ Probably some Israelitish tribes entered into a 
covenant relation with Midian, in connexion with which the 
national of the more powerful of the contracting parties 
was called to watch over the oath.’ 
are told 8): led | 
from men’s memory, and the notion oould establish i 
at Sinai what was concluded was not a covenant between 


of Jahweb as the god 


federation, accompanied by the invokin 
tho hes that they owed 


to whom part of those tribes conside 
deliverance from Egypt. 
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a priestly order at all is one which cannot be 
answered offhand from the early sources. He 
himself exercises priestly functions on the occasion 
of the concluding of the dérith (Ex 24**-), and as a 
medium of oracles in the Tent of Meeting (33’*). 
This is in harmony with the general presupposition 
that the founder and mediator of the Sinai religion 
was the prototype of both of what were afterwards 
the most important or of this religion—ti.e 
iriests and the prophets (cf., for the latter, Dt 18” 
Sto and Hos 12!*0%), Indeed it is only thus that the 
habit can be explained of tracing back to his per- 
sonality ald codifications of law, even those affecting 
the ritual. But the early sources know nothing 
of Moses having further entrusted to his brother 
Aaron alone the discharge of priestly functions.* 
Aaron is indeed called in Ex 4% ‘the Levite,’ 
which means in all probability ‘the priest’ (for, so 
far as the ¢ribe was concerned, Moses was also a 
‘ Levite’), but it is extremely questionable whether 
this designation really emanates from an early 
source. any case, nothing is there related of 
him except that he served Moses as speaker in 
dealing with the people and with Pharaoh (Ex 
44a. 71. 61 eto,), and that he supported him 
during the battle with the Amalekites (17%). 
Even in connexion with the idolatrous worship of 
the golden calf (Ex 32!*-) there is no mention of 
priestly functions or prerogatives pave to 
Aaron. On the con , the assistants of Moses 
at the cévenantal ifices of Ex 245 are simply 
young men of the children of Israel, while the 
guardian of the Tent of Meeting is the Ephraimite 
oshua (Ex 33’), who frequently appears elee- 
where also as servant and attendant of Moses. 
teeing Aaron, then, out of the question, we 
have still, indeed, one passage from E (Ex 32*) in 
which, although the text in its present form is 
plainly mutilated, it is related that Moses awarded 
the priesthood to the tribe of Levs in recognition 
ef their fidelity on the occasion of a revolt of the 
ple. But, seeing that in the same chapter we 
have a parallel narrative to quite a different effect 
from the pen of the Jahwist, it is impossible to say 
whether in Ex 32” we have a strictly histori 
narrative or merely an attempt to supply a his- 
torica] i saat of the origin of the Levitical 
priesth 
The story of the covenantal sacrifices (Ex 24“) 
uite gives the impression that Moses simply fol- 
owed long - established And this will be 
true to the condition of things then as well as 
during the whole of the subsequent period. Not 
legal prescriptions, but old familiar custom, decided 
the practice followed in matters affecting the 
cultus. Even in the monarchical period priests 
were still unneeded for the offering of sacrifice ; 
the same usage as had been followed for other 
gods or ‘demons’ was equally capable of applica- 
tion to the cult of Jahweh. This does not forbid 
us to hold that certain ceremonial enactments 
emanated from Moses, and were orally handed 
down under his name. But what was their precise 
character we are unable to decide, any more than 
the question whether he is to be regarded as the 
originator of a particular form of oracular com- 
munication. At all events, it is worthy of note 
that in Am 5” (perhaps also Jer 7") the existence 
of the practice of sacrifice during the wilderness 
wanderings is flatly denied. This ge can 
hardly be explained, with Marti (Gesch. der tsrael. 
Religwon‘, p. 71), to mean that, while sacrifices 
to Jahweh were abandoned, those were corners 
offered which were peculiar to families and clans, 
but were not meant for the God of the whole body. 
Marti urges that the different tribes and clans 


* According to Stade and others, the figure of Aaron is 
utterly unknown to the older stratum of J. 
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might have retained their tribal and househc Id 
gods without seeing in this any repudiation of the 
claims of Jahweh. But, while it is not impossible 
that asyncretism of this kind still continued to pre- 
vail for a considerable time, it must always have 
appeared to the chosen representatives of Jahwism 
as 8 culpable abuse. 

2. As to religious festivals, the only one that 
can be taken into account for the Mosaic period is 
the Passover (see above, p. 621°f.). The other 
principal festivals, in the form in which we make 
their acquaintance in OT tradition, point by their 
agrarian character to a Canaanite orivin. 

3. Asin the cultus of the Mosaic age, so also in 
the social life of Israel the controlling factor was 
not a body of definite prescriptions, but the power 
of custom—custom, it is true, upon which from 
the first an ever-increasing influence was exerted 
by the religious uniqueness of Jahwism. When 
any shameful act was condemned by the formula 
‘It is not wont so to be done’ (Gn 34’, 2S 13'%), 
there was assuredly in the background the thought 
‘because it is unworthy of Israel and their God, 
because it is an abomination in the sight of Jahweh 
which He will not let go unpunished.’ Here again 
the possibility must be recognized that Moses him- 
self, in the course of his long-continued judicial 
activity (cf., on this point, the very instructive 
narrative of Ex 18'** [E)), especially at Kadesh or 
‘En-mishpat, laid the foundation of many usages 
both in civil and criminal law, nay, that not a few 
of the enactments afterwards codified in the Book 
of the Covenant go back directly to him. But in 
this matter, again, we are without any precise 
knowledge of details. 

4. There is one question, however, whic: we 
cannot by in silence. If none of the rest of 
the ional eonitents of the Pentateuch can be with 
certainty traced back to Moses, must not at least 
some form of the Decalogue be attributed to him 
—having regard to the strength and the unanimity 
of the tradition which require this assumption ? 

Now, the ‘unanimity’ of the tradition must be 
left out of the question so long as it is still dis- 
puted whether in addition to the two Elohistic [E] 
or, according to others, Deuteronomistic recensions 
of the Decalogue in Ex 20 and Dt 5, we have not 
a Jahwistic one in Ex 34)**,* The greater anti- 
quity of the latter appears to be supported by 
the fact that it contains almost exclusively cere- 
monial, not yet ethical enactments; these last, it 
is alleged, could not have originated in this form 
except as a deposit of the Prophetic current of 
ideas. But this Jahwistic Decalogue is pare 
nothing more than an appearance. If the Jahwist 
had essentially the same Decalogue as the Elohist, 
the redactor could not possibly, after it had been 

iven in Ex 20, have introduced it once more in 

x 34, and so he filled up the consequent gap with 
ceremonial prescriptions which can be recognized 
at the first glance as parallels to the laws of the 
Book of the Covenant. Hence the question still 
remains whether some form of the Decalogue may 
not be traced back to Moses. 

That this form was extremely brief and concise 


* This, as is well known, was already maintained by Goethe in 
his essay ‘ Das Zweitafel tz’ (1778), and is held at present by 
the apa jority of critics. the Decalogue of Ex 20 and 
Dt 5, the view has come to prevail, thanks to Kuenen, Stade, 
Cornill, etc., that it belo to the Judswan recension of the 
Elohist [E32]; so also Staerk ve jum, Leipzig, 
1894), who maintains, further, that the Decalogue of E! is dis- 
persed throughout the so-called Book of the Covenant. On the 
other hand, ager ape | to Meisner (Der Dekalog, Halle, 1893) 
and Baentech (‘Exodus u. Leviticus’ in Nowack’s Hdkom., 
Gottingen, 1900), the present form of the Decalogue emanates 
from the Deuteronomic pen (D), and was only su uentl 
transferred from Deuteronomy toEx20. Likewise Marti Gesoh. 
der israel. Religion 4, p. 174) holds that the Decalogue was ‘in 
any case drawn up in the [th cent., perhaps in the cirsles 
influenced by : 
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may be at once assumed. This conclusion is 
favoured even by the very striking ditlerence in 
extent between the two tables of the Law: the 
first (namely the five Commandments, according to 
the method of reckoning adopted by the Reformed 
Churches, down to and including that of respect 
to parents) containing 146 words, the second only 
26. Accordingly, the whole of the reasons assigned 
for obedience in the first five Commandments 
may be pronounced later additions. In this way 
two very considerable difficulties are removed in 
a very simple fashion. These are (1) the great 
difference in regard to the motives urged for 
obedience to the Sabbath-command, and (2) the 
Deuteronomistic colouring which, as we have seen, 
has led many to ascribe the whole to the 7th 
century. [or this colouring does not affect the 
brief enunciations, but, above all, the motives 
assigned. , 

But it may still be asked, Does not so fully- 
developed an ethical system underlie even the Com- 
mandments themselves that one must hesitate to 
give the Decalogue its place at the head of the 
whole development ? e should allow full weight 
to this objection if the standpoint of the Ten Com- 
mandments were beyond doubt and exclusively an 
ethical one. That this is the case, appears self- 
evident to us who from our infancy are taught and 
accustomed to apply a purely ethical standard, 
and to discover in the Commandments a guide to 
true piety and morality. But it is not ditticult to 
show that originally it was not the question of 
morals but of regard to rights that occupied the 
foreground.* Adi the Commandments may readily 
be subsumed under the prohibition: ‘ Thou shalt not 
do violence to (1) what belongs to God (His sole 
right to worship, His superiority to any earthly | 
form, His name, His day [as the type of all His | 
other ‘holy ordinances’), His representatives) ; | 
(2) what belongs to thy neighbour (his life [as his 
most precious ssion], his wife [as next in 
preconee his goods and chattels, his honour).’ | 

t is only in the last of the Commandments that 
another point of view makes its appearance, 
namely, in the prohibition to touch even in thought 
the property of one’s neighbour. Thus the climax 
is reached of the ascending scale which presents 
itself in the arrangement of the Commandments 
of the second table—in the advance from sins of 
act to sins of word, and finally to sins of thought. 
The correctness of the view which emphasizes the 
non-ethical aspect of the Decalogue is specially evi- 
dent in connexicn with the prohibition of adultery. 
The object is not to keep the youth or the married 
man from immorality in general, as our catechisms 
are wont to explain the matter,t but to ward off 
attack from one of the most important of a neigh- 
bour’s rights of property. It is only in this sense 
that the notion o ultery is known to the 
ancient Hebrew mind; while, on the other hand, 
no limits are placed upon a married man’s sexual 
intercourse with female slaves. In like manner, 
the seduction or violation of a virgin was plainly 
regarded in the earliest times more as a damage 
to one’s rights (notably, for instance, in the way 
of lowering the selling price of a daughter) than 
as a moral transgression. 

In view of all this there would be no valid reason 
for refusing to attribute to Moses himself a primi- 
tive concise form of the Decalogue, were it not 

* Noteworthy indications pointing to this view are already 
supplied by A, Menzies (Sermons on the Ten Commandments, 
London, 1888), according to whom the Decalogue belongs to 
the age of the Prophets, and contains the fundamental prin- 
ciples of social life. 

t So, ¢.g., Luther: ‘ Wir sollen Gott firchten und lieben, dass 
wir keusch und sichtig leben in Worten und Werken, und ein 
jeglicher sein Gemahl liebe und ehre’ (‘ We are to fear and love 


God by living chaste and modest in words and deeds, and every 
man is to love and honour his wife’). 
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: for the formidable difficulty presented by the pro- 


hibition of the use of images. Down to the 8th 
cent. no one appears to be acquainted with so 
categorical a command that i of Jahweh are 
not to be made. Are we to hold that originally 
another commandment stood in the place of this 
one, or that Moses promulgated not ten but seven 
Commandments? The latter position has recently 
been maintained by Eerdmans.* He refers the 
command i es to the 7th cent., but 
seven of the commands of the Decalogue to the 
time of Moses, the first of these being ‘I, Jahweh, 
am your God.’ We are largely in accord with 
Eerdmans when he discovers no such affinity 
between the Decalogue and the great Prophets 
that it must be regarded as a product of the 
current of ideas initiated by them; we are at 
one with him also in holding that the different 
commands and prohibitions have not an absolute 
but only a relative scope. In this last respect, 
however, he goes too far when he maintains that 
the only obligations meant to be enjoined (¢.g. in 
the matter of the prohibition of killing) are to- 
wards fellow-countrymen, and when he transforms 
the ee the Apa wader pore ibe 
appropriating of ownerless property, ing 

a the OT it ‘s only the act and not the disposition 
that constitutes sin. It has been rightly urged 
by Wildeboer +t against Eerdmans that in this way 
the deeper moral sense of the Decalogue is de- 
yraded, and the whole reduced to a mere scheme 
ministering to the utilitarian necessities of the 
common life of Bedawin. 

The result of the above discussion is that the 
Mosaic origin of some rudimentary form of the 
Decalogne (apart from the command ainst 
images) does not appear to be absolutely excluded, 
but that here again we must be content to refrain 
from pronouncing a more definite judgment. In 
any case, the religious and moral signilicance and 
the germinal power—we might almost say the 
power of expansion—of the ideas of the Decalogue 
are not lessened if,.we must place it, not at the first 
beginnings but in the later stages of development 
of the religion of Israel. Even then, in view of 
its aims, and above all in view of its structure, 
which in the first table shows an advance from 
the general and more spiritual to the more concrete 
and external duties, while in the second table the 
opposite course is followed, it remains a religious 
document which has a title to be regarded, 
even by the Christian Church at the present day, 
as a kind of Magna Charta for the guidance of the 
religious life. 


III. THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL IN CANAAN 
DURING THE PRE-PROPHETIC PERIOD. 


i, THE SOURCES.—For the periods with which 
we have hitherto been dealing we have had to 
content ourselves with backward inferences from 
later sources, but now we have at our command 
records of considerable compass, which enable us 
to take a reliable glance at the religious and moral 
conditions of the period of the judges and of the 
early monarchy. The circumstance is immaterial 
that the records in question, apart from the very 
ancient Song of Deborah, did not assume their 
present form till a considerable time after the 
events (somewhere from about the 10th to the 
middle of the 8th cent. B.c.). For, in the first 


* ‘Qorsprong en beteekenis van de tien woorden’ (in Theol 
Tij chr xxxvii. p. 18 ff. 
‘De Dekalog’ (in Theol. Studtén, 1903, p. 100 ff.) 

t Cf. Oh. Piepenbring, ‘La religion des Hébreux & l’epoque 
des juges’ in Kenue de (Histoire des Religions, t. xxvii.1; F. 
Seyring, Die altisrael. Religion in den ‘ H eachichien’ des 
Richterbuchs, Hamburg, 1892; C. H. Toy, ‘The pre-Prophetio 
Religion of Israel’ in New World, 1896, p. 123 ff. 
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place, all the evidence is in favour of the sup- 
position that during the whole of this period the 
‘moral and igi viewpoint was a fixed one; 
and, secondly, date when the traditions were 
finally committed to writing must not be con- 
fennded with the date when the oral tradition 
became fixed. Thus the conditions underlying 
the patriarchal narratives as presented by the 
Jahwist cannet be brought down at latest beyond 
the time of Sanl, even although the main part of 
the Jahwistic written source was not composed 
till about B.c. 850. The same remark applies to 
the so-called hero-narratives of the Book of 
Judges, which occupy themselves with the six 
‘great judges’ (Ehud, Deborah, Barak, Gideon, 
Jephthah, Samson), and to the same category with 
which belong also the very ancient and important 
narratives contained in Jg 9 and in the Appendix, 
chs. 17-21 (although it is true that chs. 19-21 have 
been subjected to a very late revision). All these 
written sources—after various more recent com- 
ponents have been sifted out—give us a true 
picture of the conditions that prevailed during 
the period prior to the advent of written pro- 
hecy. 
: Age source of the first rank must be reckoned 
the ancient biography of Saul and David, which, 
now interwoven with many later—notably even 
Deuteronomistic—elements, is incorporated in the 
Books of Samuel. But what we have said is true 
in quite a special sense of the so-called ‘ Jerusalem 
source’ in 2S 9-20, which reveals so intimate an 
acquaintance with the course of events, and shows 
at the same time so delicate a psychological esti- 
mate of David, that in all probability it should be 
placed as early as the time of Solomon. So also 
the older components of the biography of Solomon 
in 1 K 1-11 contain a t variety of valuable 
material. And finally, from the earliest of the 
writing prophets, Amos and Hosea, important 
backward inferences may be drawn as to the con- 
ceptions that prevailed before their day. 

li. THE CONCEPTION OF GOD.—1. That even in 
this period we can speak at most of henotheism (see 
above, p. 625°f.) but not of absolute monotheism, 
would be sufficiently proved by the constant in- 
clination of the people to Baal worship (on which 
see below, § iii.) This vena assumes, of 
course, a belief in the existence of Baal (or the 
baals). If it should be contended that this belief 
ought to be treated as a delusion, not shared by 
the proper representatives of Jahwism, but at 
times strenuously combated by them, this con- 
tention would be op to a number of clear 
statements. What was combated at all times was 
the worship of Baal and of other gods, but not 
the belief in their existence. When in Jg 1]1* 
. Jephthah bids his messengers say to the rp 2 of 
the Ammonites, ‘ Wilt not thou possess that which 
Chemosh* thy god giveth thee to possess?’ he 
only gives expression to a notion which was self- 
evident to his contemporaries and to the narrator. 
A similar notion underlies the language of 1 S 267, 
where David regards banishment from the ancestral 
domain of Jahweh as necessitating the worship of 
other gods. The idea of a national god involves 
that the sphere of influence as well as the sphere 
of worship of the particular god extends only to 
the land of his people. Outside this other gods 
rule, and the man who has been driven within 
their sphere does well to accommodate himself to 
their service. 

It is true that the worship of a god apn foreign 
soil is not cigars | excluded. According tol K 
117 Solomon erected upon the Mount of Olives a 
place of sacrifice for Chemosh, the god of the 

* Probably, by a confusion, for Mticom, for everywhere else 
Chemosh appears as the god of the Moabites. 


Moabites.* The narrative in its present form sees 
in this (v.1®) a la on the of Solomon into 
idolatry, into which he was seduced by his heathen 
wives. But, in all probability, what is in view here 
is—what to the original narrator was quite an un- 
objectionable procedure—the erection by Solomon 
of a sanctuary for a Moabite wife, where even in 
the land of Judah she might render worship to her 
ancestral ae Such a desire on her part would 
appear to Solomon quite fair and reasonable, with- 
out its ever entering his mind to take part himself 
in this cult. Moreover, such an aberration on the 
ae of the builder of a splendid temple for the 
of the land would be absolutely inconceivable. 
In this connexion it may be remarked that there 
is scarcely room for doubt that even then a method 
had been discovered whereby the worship of a 
national god upon foreign soil was rendered pos- 
sible. Earth was brought from Ais land to the 
fureign country, in order thus to be able to offer 
sacrifice to him on his own soil. Thus Naaman 
the Syrian (2 K 5!”) asks from Elisha two mules’ 
burden of (Israelitish) earth, because he is resolved 
henceforward to offer neither burnt-offering nor 
sacrifice to any other god but to Jahweh alone. It 
is quite clear that Naaman’s idea was quite in 
harmony with the belief of the Israelitish narrator. 
But, on the other hand, the conviction that the 
wer of a national god in his own land is irresist- 
ible when it has been properly invoked, has very 
drastic testimony borne to it in 2K 3”. The 
‘fierce anger’ which comes upon Israel after Mesha 
has ificed his firstborn son upon the wall (thus 
in the view of the besiegers) is the anger of the 
god of the land, Chemosh, who after such an 
offering cannot remain inactive, but drives the 
enemy out of his country. It is possible for us to 
explain this result very naturally on the ground 
that the besiegers lost all courage through Fear of 
the supposed anger of Chemosh ; but this is by no 
means the view of the narrator and his contem- 
poraries. 

2. But if, in view of all this, the question for 
this whole period is not whether Jahweh, the God 
of Israel, is the only God, the question arises all 
the more, what special significance He had for His 
people. As we have already (p. 631° f.) pointed out, 
the full meaning of the fundamental propos Hons 
‘Jahweh is the God of Israel, and Israel is the 
peor of Jahweh,’ always comes out when we 

ve to deal with action on the part of a number 
of the tribes, if not the whole of them. 

(a) This is the case almost exclusively in war. 
There the name of Jahweh is the connecting 
link which brings the otherwise heterogeneous 
elements into the closest union with one another, 
inspires them with enthusiasm, and leads them to 
victory. He is the war-God, Jahweh, whose 
commander-in-chief appears to Joshua in Gilgal 
(Jos 5'3*) ;+ who, represented by the sacred Ark 
(see above, P 628 f.), causes the walls of Jericho to 
fall down (Jos 6); and after the battle of Gibeon 
Tains great stones upon the fleeing Canaanites 
(104), With peculiar energy the joyful confidence 
in Jahweh as the real leader in battle meets us in 
the Song of Deborah. The whole Song is meant, 
above all, to celebrate the Preis of Jahweh (Jg 
5¥- 9% 1), who left His dwelling-place on Sinai to 
hasten by Mt. Seir to the battlefield. He was the 
trne leader in the fight, for the inhabitants of 
Meroz are cursed ‘ because they came not to the 
help of Jahweh, to the help of Jahweh among the 


* This statement alone probably belongs to the original text; 
the rest here, as in 2 K 238, is Deuteronomistio or still later 
ex ion. The LXX has in part a different text. 

The narrative now breaks off in the middle of a sentence. 
The cloge may have been deliberately supp because it 
contained a different explanation of the name ‘Gilgal’ from 
that given shortly before in 59, 
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heroes’ (v.%); on the other hand, ‘from heaven 
fought the stars, in their courses they fought 
against Sisera’ (v.%). It is specially worth noting 
with what force expression is given also in other 
passages in the Song to the thought that on such 
an occasion it is the unconditional duty of the 
different tribes to take the field with Jahweh 
against the common foe. Hence the panegyric on 
the valiant tribes which showed their willingness 
for this service (vv.43-!5 38); and, on the other 
hand, the bitter scorn poured upon the dilatory 
ones (vy.!5>-17), And the concluding verse once 
more lays the strongest emphasis upon the fact 
that the enemies of Israel are on that very account 
the enemies of Jahweh, but that glory and happi- 
ness attend on those who choose Him— 

‘So must all thine enemies perish, O Jahweh : 

But those that love him are as the rising of the sun in 
his strength.’ 

The belief in a personal presence of Jahweh in 
decisive battles does not present itself, however, 
merely in highly strung poetry like the Song of 
Deborah. Apart from according to which 
He accompanies Israel into battle in the train of 
the Ark (see above, p. 628 f.), David still declares, 
after his first decisive victory over the Philistines : 
‘Jahweh hath broken mine enemies before me 
as waters break through (the dam),’ 2S 5”; and 
lefore the second battle he receives from Jahweh 
this oracle: ‘When thou hearest the noise of 
marching in the tops of the baka trees, set out ; 
for then is Jahweh gone forth to make a slaughter 
in the camp of the Philistines’ (v.™), 

Even if many usages which Israel practised in 
war, and which gave to war the appearance of an 
uninterrupted exercise of a religious function, date 
from the times of Polydemonism, and were origin- 
ally evoked by regard to the ‘ demons’ (see above, 
p- 621°), there is manifestly no longer any conscious- 
ness of this in the period with which we are now 
dealing. Israel’s wars are the ‘wars of Jahweh’ 
(Nu 2)"*), The acts of consecration and the 
restraints to which warriors submit themselves 
have regard to Jahweh. Very instructive from 
this point of view is the very ancient narrative of 
1S 21**-, The priest is prepared to give the sacred 
bread (the so-called shewbread) to David only in 
case his pretended followers have kept themselves 
from women. David professes that it is so, and 
that his company set out with sacred ‘vessels’ 
(i.e., probably, clothes and weapons). David thus 
pute aside the fear that he and his companions 
are hese | in the purity required towards Jahweh. 
It was to Him then expressly that the consecration 
of the warrior was due. Even in Deuteronomy 
(23° 0°) #-) the prescriptions about maintaining 
cleanliness in the camp, which in all probability 
have a Polydemonist motive, are in v.'** 5 based 
simply on the ground that ‘Jahweh thy God 
walketh in the midst of thy camp to deliver thee 
and to give up thine enemies ore thee; there- 
fore shall thy camp be met 

(6) Again, as regards the frequent mention of 
the execution of the ‘ ban’ (cf. above, p. 619° f.), we 
find all through this period no other supposition 
than that the devoting of human beings and of 
aay is purely for the honour of Jahweh. So in 

os 6* 7)". 33, and especially 1 S 15 where Samuel 
in the sequel executed the ‘ban’ upon the Amale- 
kite king Agag by hewing him to pieces ‘ before 
Jahweh’ (as one devoted to Jahweh) in Gilgal. 

(c) The circumstance that during this period 
the character of Jahweh as the war-God is so 
prominent a feature in the conception of God, 
explains why now, for the first time, we make 
acquaintance with a designation of Jahweh which, 
beyond doubt, is originally connected with this side 
of His character, namely Jahweh Zébd’ 6th (nin3y). 
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That 2¢bd’6th is the plural of zadd, ‘ host,’ and thas 
signifies ‘hosts’ or ‘armies,’ is generally admitted. 
It is equally recognized that ‘Jahweh Zéba’éth’ is 
simply an abbreviation for the complete formula 
‘Jahweh 'Eléhé Zéba@’éth, or, with the article, 
‘Jahweh ’Elohé haz-Zéba’cth,* i.e. ‘Jahweh, the 
God of Hosts.’+ But now, what species of hosts 
is meant? Or, to be more accurate, let us ask, 
What was original/y meant? For there is the 
strongest initial probability that this name of God 
assumed in the usage of the Prophets a more com- 

rehensive sense than originally belonged to it. 

he controversy now turns upon the question 
whether the primary reference in the ‘hosts’ is 
to hosts of ‘demons,’{ or to the heavenly hosts 
(s.e. the angels),§ or, finally, to the earthly hosts 
of Israel.|| 

(a2) It is probable enough, in the light of what 
has been formerly said, that even in the post- 
Mosaic period an important réle was more or less 
consciously attributed to the ‘demons’ in war as 
well as elsewhere. But that, after the adoption of 
Jaliwism, Jahweh should have been trea simply 
as the leader of the ‘demons,’ and that the title 
‘Jahweh of Hosts’ in this sense should have been 
employed even by the prophets without scruple, 
nay, even by preference, is inconceivable. For 
genuine Jahwism occupies a position of natural 
opposition to the faith in ‘demons,’ and hence we 
have nowhere any certain trace of such a quast- 
official recognition of the latter as would be implied 
if the explanation we are examining were correct. 

(8) On the other hand, a number of witnesses, 
some of them ancient, can be called in favour of 
the sa ae der of an angelic host surroundin 
Jahweh. this category we must not, indeed 
include passages like 1 Kk 22". For ‘the whole 
host of heaven’ which the prophet Micaiah beheld 
on the right and the left of Jahweh is no more a 
war host than is ‘the host of the height’ in the 
very late passage Is 247, But in Gn 32° @ (E) the 
angels of God are probably thought of as belong- 
ing to a camp of war; the ‘leader of Jahweh's 
host’ in Jos 5“*- can only mean the leader of a 
host of angels ; and the horses and chariots of fire 
round about Elisha (2 K 6") are plainly driven by 
watrior angels. 

(y) All this, however, does not weaken the force 
of the circumstance that the plural géba’é¢th, in all 
the 26 es where it occurs outside the Divine 
title, never stands for the host of heaven, but 
always for the earthly battalions of Israel (Ex 7* 
1237. “1 etc., down to the late Ps 44° ‘Thou goest 
not forth with our armies’); and it would surely 
be strange if zéba’6th had a different meaning only 
in the collocation ‘ Jahweh Zéba’ 6th.’ 


* Of., on the different collocations of the word in the Divine 
name dnoluding its reproductions in the LXX), the exhaustive 
re of Lohr in his Untersuchungen zum Buch Amuvs 
(Giessen, 1901), p. 37 ff. 

t Such a shortening must be assumed even if the fuller for- 
mula, as Lohr holds, took ite rise only a short time before the 
Exile ores the analogy of ‘ Jahweh, the God of Israel’). 

t So Wellhausen (‘Skizzen und Vorarbeiten,’ v. 77) and 
recently Schwally (‘ Der heilige Krieg im alten Israel,’ 

. 5), only t the latter will have it that the reference 
8 to the ‘demons’ of war (the ‘wild host which rages in war 
along with Jahweh’). 

§ So most, following the example of Ewald (Die Lehre der 
Bibel von Gott, ii. 38D), who supposed the new name to have 
been once proclaimed by a great prophet upon the battlefield 
after a sudden victory had been ed. e same interpreta- 
tion - been recently upheld by Borchert in SA, 1888, 

. 619 ff. 

PF So alread J. G. Herder (in Geist der hebrdtechen Poesie) 
ey Lewntaish are naga the view Nate refers the e ion to 

e hosts of an ong been of iter ors Naghie Schrader 
in Jahrbticher fir prot. Theologie, 1875, p. 816 ff.; and, recently, 
esp. Kautszsch in art. ‘Zebaoth’ in PRE 2 xvii. p. 423 ff., and in 
ZATW, 1886, P 17 ff. 

q This, on the conteary: ig everywhere represented by the 
singular zabd ; even in Ps 108%] and 1482 the plural form is 
demonstrably due to error. 
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But why—as Delitzsch asked years ago *—is it 
that the Divine name Jahweh Zéb@ éth is not found 
in the very period when we should most naturally 
look for it, namely, at the time of the Exodus and of 
the conflicts with the Canaanites? Instead of this, 
the title first meets us in 1 S 1’ as an appellation 
of the God who dwells in Shiloh! Now, it is quite 
true that the complete absence of the name in the 
Hexateuch and the Book of Judges would be very 
surprising. But Klostermann (Geschichte Israels, 
p. 76) has made it in the highest degree probable 
’ that the name Jahweh Z2ébd@’6th was, at least in the 
euse of the Hexateuch, removed from the text by 
the hand of a late redactor (perhaps from the fear 
of its being misunderstood in the sense of the pro- 
hibited star-worship). Thus in Jos 34-2, in place 
of the strange expression ‘the ark with the law of 
the Lord of the whole earth,’ surely there must 
have stood originally the usual formula ‘the ark 
of Jahweh of Hosts’; and in 6'7 the LXX (Kuply 
cafawd) expressly witnesses to the reading Jahweh 
Léba bth. 

Another objection to our interpretation is raised 
by Borchert, who argues that all the passages in 
which zé6d@’6th means the hosts of Israel belong to 
the latest elements in the Canon (20 of them to the 
latest source of the Pentateuch), and, moreover, 
that they speak, not of military hosts but of 
multitudes of people in general. But the latter 
assertion (even a) art from 1 K 2°, where 226’d¢h in 
the present Deuteronom. narrative belongs in all 
probability to an earlier source) is not to the 
point. For the latest source of the Pentateuch 
always thinks of the people as a military body, 
whether on the march or in camp, ranged in fixed 
order about the sanctuary (cf. especially Nu 2). 
And the circumstance that in the older linguistic 
uaace the earthly army (like the heavenly, Jos 5‘) 
is designated zabd in the singular, does not pre- 
vent the conclusion that the plural likewise served 
originally as a designation of earthly hosts. This 
view finds a very strong support in 1 S817®. When 
David there says to the Philistine giant, ‘I come 
in the name of Jahweh of Hosts, the God of the 
armies of Israel,’ he plainly intends by the latter 
addition to give his heathen opponent an authentic 
interpretation of the name Jahweh Zéba’6th, which, 
saeions this, must have remained unintelligible to 

im. 

But, if we abide accordingly by the in 
tion of the title as referring to the hosts of 
who are to pu their trust in battle in Jahweh (as 
in Jg 5®, 28 5*-™) as their true leader and cham- 
pion, an additional remark requires to be made. 
Jahweh Zéba’éth is originally the war-God as 
represented hy the sacred Ark.t That the ark itself 
was a warlike shrine was shown above (p. 628 f.). 
But now, when we find that, of the 11 passages 
in the Books of Samuel where the title Jahweh 
Zéba’6tkh occurs, no fewer than 5 stand in a 

irect or indirect relation to the sacred Ark, this 
cannot be accidental. Cf.1S 1%" Juhweh Zéba’éth 
at Shiloh, where the Ark was then located; 4‘ 
‘the ark of Jahweh Zéba@’6th.’ But one of the 
strongest evidences may be found in 2S 6%, It is 
true that the origs text of this passage has 
suffered corruption, as is shown by the different 
form in the parallel 1 Ch 13°¢ But to strike out 
the whole senténce after Zéba’6th is quite an un- 


reta- 


“In Rudelbach’s Zettschrift fiir die gesammte lutherische 
Thevlogie und Kirche, 1874, p. 217 ff. 

+ This connexion was already su ted by Vuilleumier (art. 
‘Le nom de Dieu Jahvéh-cebaoth’ in de Théol. et de Philos., 
April 1877, p. 302); it was established in detail by Kautzsch (loc. 
cit. above, p. 636° note I). 

{ On the difficulties presented by the present text, and the 
pumeroue Pie itis t have ea Sai? to emend it, cf. 

iesebrecht, Dt . Schdtzeung ottesnamens (Konigs- 
berg, 1901), p. 182 ff. : - 


justifiably violent procedure. Rather may we con- 
clude that here in any case it was stated that ‘ over 
the ark the name of Jahweh of Hosts was named,’ 
t.e. that the Ark stood in the closest relation to 
Jahweh as ¢he war-God, being the representation 
and the pledye of His presence. And when, in 2S 
618, David blesses the people in the name of Jahweh 
of Hosts, this is the solemn termination of all the 
arrangements for the conveying of the sacred 
Ark to Zion, which had thus for their objective 
Jahweh of Hosts, the war-God. Avain, in Ps 241, 
the designation of God as ‘Jahweh of Hosts’ (|i v.8, 
where He is called a mighty one and a war-hero) is 
most simply explained by supposing that in this 
Psalm-fragment the subject is the return of the 
Ark to the temple from a campaign. 

(5) While convinced that the above is the true 
interpretation of Jahweh Zéba’6th as an original 
appellation of the war-God represented by the 
sacred Ark, we do not mean to deny that another 
conception gradually established itself in the lin- 
guistic usage, to such an extent that in many 
passages the original conception appears to be 
quite forgotten. Tliis is shown even by the sta- 
tistics of the employment of the expression. Of 
the 278 p es in which Jahweh Zéba@’6th (s0 234 
times) or another combination with 2éba’é6th occur, 
there are 19 in the Historical books (11 in Samuel, 
5 in Kings, but only in the mouth of prophets; 
3 in Chronicles in parallels to Samuel); 15 in the 
Psalms (in the first book only Ps 24; 14 in the 
second and third books); while all the other 
instances are in the Prophetical books. Even if 
amongst the Jast named there are a few which 
might point to Jahweh Zéba’éth as the war-God, 
such an interpretation is quite impossible in the 
vast majority of instances. On the contrary, the 
addition Zéba@’6th has plainly attached to it the 
notion of the supramundane power and glory of 
Jahweh. It is manifestly so in those es in 
which this Divine name stands in parallelism with 
the notion of the ‘ holiness,’ t.e. (in accordance with 
the Prophetic use of the term) the absolutely ex- 
alted being of Jahweh, as in Is 5° 6%. How 
this change of signification is to be understood is 
not ssible to say with certainty. Only so much 
is clear, that, after the permanent establishment 
of the Ark in the mysterious darkness of the ady- 
tum of the temple, its former connexion with the 
war-God, Jahweh Zéb@ 6th, must have vanished 
from the popular consciousness, and that in place 
of this the awe-inspiring majesty of this God must 
have come into the foreground. It remains, how-. 
ever, the most plausible supposition that now the 
hosts of angels and perliaps also (at least in later 
times) of stars came involuntarily to be substituted 
for the earthly hosts, so that, finally, the idea of 
Ruler of the Universe connected itself per se with 
the title Jahweh 7ébda’6th. In this way we could 
explain most simply the surprising circumstance 
that there is no instance oF the occurrence of 
Jahweh Zéb@’6th in the Book of Ezekiel, although 
it is met with very frequently in Jeremiah and 
immediately after the Exile. Ezekiel may have 

urposely avoided it because it was capable of 
ing misinterpreted as a justification of star- 
worship. 

3. Another weighty question connected with the 
conception of the Deity is this: Are there to be 
discovered, even in the pre-Prophetic period, tend- 
encies towards overcoming the initial crass conce 
tion of the bodily form of God, or, in other words, 
a disposition to free the Divine being from the 
realm of the visible and sensible, and thus to 
putas it? Now, it is an undeniable fact 
that the clothing of Jahweh with a body is a 


practice that still extends into this period. This 
is proved by the Jalwistic passages Gn 3° and 


| 
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18'# * Nevertheless, the answer to the above 
question must be a decided affirmative, and there 
are even various methods of distinguishing between 
the transcendent, unapproachable, real being of 
Jahweh and the passing appearances which do not 
completely exhaust His being. 

(a) To this category certainly belongs the mal’akh 
Jahweh or ‘angel of Jahweh’ tf in the original sense 
of that term. This sense could never have been 
mistaken if men had not obstinately persisted in 
demanding that this theologumenon should have 
the same sense throughout the whole of the Old 
Testament—a course to which they were driven 
on the pouud of a mechanical doctrine of inspira- 
tion. Since, now, in certain late passages the 
‘angel of Jahweh’ is undoubtedly, as a creature 
angel, clearly gees trae from Jahweh, it was 
thought that he could be also so distinguished in 
all the earlier passages.t In reality the ‘angel of 
Jahweh’ is originally a form of appearance of 
Jahweh Himself, ‘a temporary descent of the 
latter to visibility,’ distinguishable from Himself 
only in so far as it does not represent the full and 
complete majesty of His being. The circumstance, 
which has been felt to be v strange, that the 
expression ‘angel of Jahweh’ is not infrequently 
suddenly exchanged for the simple ‘Jahweh,’ 1s 
roy ae aed explained. The designation ‘angel 
of Jahweh’ is necessary wherever he comes (par- 
ticularly in conversation) into direct contact with 
men, whereas the simple ‘Jahweh’ is sufficient 
when God is to be thought of as if by Himself, 
se te from men or at least unseen by them. 

though in some —— this condition of things 
is obscured by touches of the redactor’s hand, there 
are others where it is readily recognizable.§ So 
in Jg 5% ‘Curse Meroz, said the angel of Jahweh 
Cac header are Israel], because they came not to the 

elp of [the invisibly present] Jahweh.’ In like 
manner, in Gn 16’® the God who speaks to Hagar 
is always called mal?akh Jahweh, whereas, accord- 
ing to v.", Jahweh Himeelf has heard her affliction, 
this being a function for which He did not require 
a personal meeting with her. In any case, it is 
ae in the spirit of the narrator when in v.” 

agar discovers in Him who has spoken with her 
Jahweh Himself. in, in Gn 2)! (the Elo- 
histic llel to the Jahwistic narrative of ch. 16) 
it is God that hears the voice of the lad, but the 
angel of God that calls to Hagar out of heaven, 
etc. And if mv." it is God that opens her eyes, 
so that she sees the well of water, this required no 
personal, mechanical operation. On the contrary, 
it might be accomplished by an act uf the Divine 
will working from afar, and this is plainly the 
meaning of the narrator. But it is to be observed 
how here in E a marked spiritualizing of the 


*In Gn 181 there are now, indeed, as has been shown by 
Kraetzschmar (ZATW, 1897, p. 81ff.), two recensions of the 
Taheren lesetl appears, eisorspauiel by wo angel, accord: 

appears, accom oO an $ accord. 

re ee the later (the ‘plural source’) three angels are sent by 
Jahweh, who Himself abides in heaven (cf. esp. 1994), 

pe oe E Hep of the Papeete : wide here nae es 

principle of avoiding the nam * and says (but in 

quits, the same sense) mal’akh 'Kldhtm (Gn 2117) or mal’akh 

-"Elohtm, ‘angel of God’ (Gn $111, Ex 14! 

~The monographs on the malakh Jahweh from this stand- 
point have, of course, now ceased to interest. The 
correct view is represented ially by Kosters (art. ‘De 
mal’ach Jahve’ in Theol. Tiydachrift, 1875, p. 867 ff.). Only, he 

too far in seeking to explain ali appearances of angels 
even in the plural, as Gn 28)% 822(1)) in pre-exilic passages as 
self-manifestations of God. 

§ This frequent interchange of ‘Jahweh’ and ‘malakh 
Jahweh’ shatters the (at first i very plausible) theory that 
the motion of the ‘angel of Jahweh’ is the necessary conse- 
quence of Jahweh Himself being supposed to have His dwelling- 
place at Sinai. Enthroned there, He might be su incap- 
able of appearing elsewhere at the same time. But this is a 
false assumption. On the contrary, where the 1 of Jahweh 
appears, there is Jahweh also active, but it is His form of 
manifestation that is visible and audwis. 
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ancient theologumenon has already taken epee 
In J the angel of Jahweh evidently meets Hagar 
at the well personally and in human form; in E, 
on the other hand, he calls to her ‘from heaven.’ 
The thought of a human body pertaining to 
Jahweh is thus, if not exactly dropped, forced 
into the background. The same is true of Gn 22" 
[where mafakh Jahweh, occurring in what is 
otherwise an uninterrupted Elohistic narrative, 
can be only a variant for mal’akh ’Elohim, due to 
a redactor, and occasioned perhaps by the redac- 
tory addition in v.'®, which also speaks of the 
angel of Jahwehj]. In Gn 31" (E) the angel of 
God calls to Jacob ‘in a dream,’ so that here 
too any allusion to direct personal intercourse is 
avoided. But the angel of Jahweh expressly iden- 
tifies aaa mt the God of Sree this 
instance, then, there is no possibility of denying 
a self-revelation of Jahweh in the form af the 
angel. In the story of Jacob’s wrestling (32**-) 
only a ‘man’ is spoken of; but the latter gear 
to be thought of also as malakh Jahweh, for he 
blesses Jacob, who declares (v.™4), ‘God have I seen 
face to face, and yet have escaped with my life.’— 
We encounter the mal’akh Jahweh again in Ex 3. 
Here he appears to Moses as a flame of fire, and 
thus comes into the realm of the visible. Hence 
it must be due to a redactor that in v.*, the 
Elohistic addition to the Jahwistic v.@ (‘Jahweh 
saw ’—analogous to Gn 21"" ‘Jahweh heard’), it is 
God Himself and not the angel of God that calls 
to Moses from the bush. By the way, in the whole 
of the further transaction (v.™:) there is not the 
slightest whisper of doubt that it is God Himself 
and not some messenger of God that ks. 

In precisely the same way as in Gn 16 and 21 
may be explained the remarkable interchange of 
‘Jahweh’ or ‘God’ and ‘angel of Jahweh’ in Nu 
22%-, The latter opposes the progress of Balaam 
(vv. 22 %- 38). he is seen by the ass (vv. * *), and 
at last by Balaam himeclf (v.*'); it is he that 
speaks to Balaam (vv.**), and the latter replies 
to him (v.*). On the other hand, ‘Jahweh’ gives 
the ass the faculty of speech (v.%); He opens the 
eyes of Balaam (v.™, cf. the preci similar case 
in Gn 21%)—both examples of far-working effects 
of the power of Jahweh. 

In Jg 64%, again, we have, according Yo v.™, a 
personal manifestation of Jahweh. This is called 
malakh Jahweh everywhere except in vv.+ * 8; 
but even in vv. the LXX read malakh Jaheeh, 
and no doubt this was the original reading, and 
not an intentional change introduced for the sake 
of harmony with the text elsewhere. Finally, in 
Jg 13*® the angel of Jahweh, whom the ts 
eS Samson took at first for a man of is in- 
tended to be an ap ce of Jahweh Himself, 
is shown not only by v.”, but que expressly by 
v.%#-, The last passage to which we may claim to 
appeal in this connexion is Hos 12 ‘Jacob con- 
tended with God, he contended inst a Divine 
manifestation (malakh),’ ete. The prophet evi- 
dently avoids naming Jahweh Himself, bat his 
meaning is clearly the same as is intended in the 

assage which underlies his reference (see above). 
ther witnesses to this sense of the expression 
mal akh Jahweh are to be found in the statements, 


summary as they are, of Gn 48'* (E), Jg 2* 4, 
2 K 13-15 and in the mention of the | of God 
(in E parallel with the pillar of cloud in J) in 


Ex 14%, On Mal 3! see below. 

It is intelligible how, as the conception of God 
grew more profound, the above descri 
manifestation, gees tn only tem and not 
exhausting the complete being of Jahweh, must 
have given offence to the religious sense, But this 
offence was not summarily removed by transform- 
ing the mal’akh Jahweh into « created angel; on 
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the contrary, men still held fast to a representation | as personally present, although (like the mal’akh 


of Jahweh, although with a stronger emphasis laid 
upon the distinction between this and Jahweh 
imgelf. Under this head fall certain passages in 
which it is sometimes hard to say whether we are 
still to think of a mal’akh Jahweh in the form 
described above, or mpy of a created angel. So 
in Ex 23% ‘Truly I will send my* angel before 
thee, to keep thee by the way, and to bring thee 
into the place which I have prepared. Take ye 
heed of him, and hearken unto his voice ; be not 
rebellious against him, for he will not forgive your 
transgression ; for my name is in him.’ This last 
expression means nothing else than ‘for he is a 
representation of my being’ (see below, p. 640° f.), 
and is not to be weakened, with Ewald and others, 
as if it meant only that the angel represents God 
as the ambassador does the king, and has power 
to speak in His name; on the contrary, he is him- 
self essentially Divine. We shall presently see, 
however, that the ‘name’ of God is not so direct] 
identical with God as could be said of the mal’ak 
Jahweh. In the same sense as we have just estab- 
lished for 23” we are to understand also 32™ and 
33? [read again, with Luc., ‘m iy For in 
33° > it is said of God Himself that He cannot go 
up in the midst of the Israelites, for He should 
have to destruy such a stiff-necked people. Per- 
haps we ought, finally, to include in this category 
the passages where David is compared to the angel 
of God (2S 14! ® 19%; on the other hand, 1 § 29° 
has ‘like av angel of God’). The expression is too 
general to permit of a certain interpretation. But, 
seeing that the woman of Tekoa would hardly 
aave ventured to treat David’s wisdom as equal to 
she wisdom of God Himself, it is not unlike y that 
‘we are here also to think of a representation of 
Jahweh which is not absolutely identical with 
Him. On the other hand, ‘the angel of Jahweh’ 
in 2S 24! is a creature angel, for Jahweh com- 
mands him to leave off his work of destruction. 
The case is similar in 1 K 197 (ef. v.°) and 2 K 19* 
(Is 37%). Finally, in Ps 345 355 we have perhaps 
amply the idea of a guardian angel (appointed by 
) 


The theologumenon of the ‘angel of Jahweh’ is 
wholly wanting in the pre-exilic prophets; and in. 
Zec }1%- 3)-5m, where it reappears after a long 
interval, there can be no doubt as to the creaturely 
character of this ‘angel of Jahweh.’ For he prays 
to Jahweh, and Jahweh answers him in comforting 
words. He delivers the Divine commission (1"*) ; 
he is met by ‘another angel’ (27); and again in 
3? [where, in view of v., read ‘and the angel of 
Jahweh said’) he is once more expressly distin- 
guished from Jahweh. In the considerably later 
passage, Zec 12%, ‘the angel of Jahweh’ stands 
in parallelism with ’“Eldhim; but the latter term 
is here manifestly not simply the equivalent of 
J.thweh, but stands for ‘a supramundane, Divine 
being’; so that even here ‘the angel of Jahweh’ 
is kept quite distinct from Jahweh Himself. One 
might rather be tempted to think of a self-revela- 
tion of Jahweh in the ‘angel of the covenant’ of 
Mal 3}, seeing that he is named immediately after 
‘the Lord,’ i.e. Jahweh. In reality, however, he 
is coupled with Jahweh only as His attendant and 
instrument, and thus at the same time distin- 
guished from Him. 

(6) Closely akin to the ‘angel of Jahweh,’ in its 
original sense, we have sometimes the ‘face (0°32 
pdanim t) of Jahweh,’ t.¢. simply Jahweh Himself 

* The Massoretic text has ‘an angel’ (as in Nu 2016); but 
doubtless we should read, with the Samaritan text and Lucian’s 
recension of the LXX, ‘my eaesl oe Of. even the MT 
ot v.23 ‘For mine angel s before thee,’ etc.; and Gn 
247. “, where we &. y read, ‘He shall send he angel before 


¢ A remarkable light is thrown upon this peculiar designation 


Ja. ) in a form of manifestation which does not 
exhaust His full being. Unfortunately, the prin- 
cipal passage which treats of this ¢heologumenon, 
namely Ex 33, has not been preserved entire, and 
hence its interpretation is difficult. In the texr 
(v.*2-), which is a combination of various sources 
and strata of sources, God declares that He cannot 
 aledean ] go up in the midst of the people, else 

e should have to consume them. Israel 1s much 
disturbed at this announcement ; but at God's com- 
mand the people put off their ornaments, while He 
announces His intention of considering how He may 
provide a substitute for His personal presence. 
After v.° there must have been (from the pen of E) 
an account of the constructing of the tent and the 
sacred Ark from the ornaments of the people, for 
the existence of the tent is all at once assumed in 
v.72. The Ark, in fact, which represents Jahweh, 
is the substitute for His personal presence. When, 
now, in J’s parallel (v.!24-) God, in answer to Moses’ 
question whom He means to send with the people, 
replies (v.*), ‘My face shall go [with youl,’ this 
cannot, in flat opposition to E, mean ‘I in my own 

rson.’ That is to say, J, a8 well as E, must have 

in view somethin pecondary, some partial 
re tation of the full being of weh, whether 
he, too, thought of the sacred Ark, or the self-mani- 
festation of God in the form of the mal’akh Jahweh 
was before his mind’s eye. It is to Ex 33, beyond 
doubt, that allusion is made in Dt 4” and Is 63°. 
In the latter passage the present text speaks of 
‘the angel of his face (panim).’ That would mean 
the angel in whom His pdnim, the manifestation 
of His presence, was found. But we should cer- 
any read, with the LXX, ‘No messenger or 
angel [read aydo: 7¥], but his face, saved them.’ 
Here, plainly, paénim, as the proper manifestation 
of Jahweh, 1s opposed to messengers and angels, 
who are quite distinct from Him. Yet even the 
author of Is 63° cannot have regarded the panim © 
of Jahweh as absolutely identical with Him, else 
he would surely have said simply ‘Jahweh, he 
saved tiiem,’ and not ‘his face saved them.’ In 
three other passages the pdntm of Jahweh denotes 
His appearing to execute judgment upon the foes 
of Israel (Ps 21°), or upon Israel itself (Ps 8027 (4), 
" 4'6< The angry glance of Jahweh hath scattered 
them ’). 

(c) To the category of forms of Divine mani- 
festation belongs, further, the ‘ glory (1!127 4abéd) 
of Jahweh.’* It is true that no perfectly certain 
evidence can be adduced of the currency of this 
theologumenon as early as the pre-Prophetic period. 
For in the very ancient passage, 1S 4%, kabéd 
appears to be a designation of Jahweh who dwells 
in the sacred Ark, and hence belongs to quite a 
different category from the kabéd in ail other pre- 
exilic passages. In the latter the kdbéd is the 
manifestation-form in which Jahweh on solemn 
occasions shows Himself to Israel ; it stands, above 
all, for the brightness which streams from the cloud 
surrounding Him. It may be that here, too, there 
was originally a connexion with the thought of 
the storm-God who appears in dark lightning- 
flashing clouds (80, probably, still in Ex 33" and 
Dt 571()), but the kdbéd may exhibit itself apart 
from storms (so especially in 1 K 8" || 2 Ch 7}, 
where the kabéd of Jahweh in the form of a 
[bright] cloud fills the newly built temple). On 


by the circumstance that in Carthaginian inscriptions the god. 
dess Tanit very frequently receives the honorific title ‘ Face of 

, Baal), t.e. personal (as it were, incarnate) repre 
sentation of the Deity in general. 

* A very thorough examination of the history of this notion 
will be found in von Gall’s Die Herrlichkett Gottes: eine 
biblisch-theologische Untersuchung ausgedehnt wber das Alte 
Testament, die T'argume, ayobraphen, Apokalypseen und dat 
Neue Testament, Giessen, 

eee 
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the other hand, in Is 6? (and so also in Nu 147+, 
Hab 2", and often in the Psalms, e.g. 19? 72!%) 
kabéd appears to stand in a mucli wider sense for 
the manifestations of the Divine majesty and 
omnipotence which are displayed in all parts of 
the earth. 

Quite a different sense attaches to the kabéd of 
Jahweh in Ezekiel as well as in Is 40-66 and in the 
so-called Priests’ Code. Here it is plainly the 
form itself in which Jahweh becomes visible, and 
not simply the temporarily assumed veiling of His 
real being. This kabéd shines like hashmal* (Ezk 
17f-); it rises from its place with a noise like that 
of a great earthquake (3!%), leaves the cherubim- 
chariot, and approaches the threshold of the 
temple, so that the temple is filled with the cloud 
[which veils the 4abéd), and the fore-court with 
the brightness of the kdbéd of Jahweh (9° 104). 
Then, once more mounting the chariot (1lU'®, cf. 
nlso 3* 84), it leaves the city and fixes its abode on 
the Mount of Olives during the period of judgment 
and desecration (11*-'). hence, when the day of 
deliverance dawns, it returns by the east door to 
the temple, and the latter as well as the whole 
land shines anew in its reflexion. 

The same conception of the kabéd as a figure 
shooting out rays afar is found, although in a 
somewhat different form, in the Messianic glimpses 
of Is 40-66. According to 40° it is to show itself 
as soon as the preparations for the return of the 
exiles are undertaken ; here, in all probability, it 
is thought of as the guide at the head of the re- 
turning band. On the other hand, in 60'* the 
kabéd of Jahweh streams over them (thus appar- 
ently in heaven) ; in 59'9 (|| the ‘name of Jahweh,’ 
see below), again, and in 66'% kdbéd may stand, as 
in Is 6? ete., tor the glorifying of the majesty and 
omnipotence of Jahweh, which is visible to the 
whole world. 

The conception of the kabéd of Jahweh present 
in Ezk 1-11 and in ch. 43 recurs quite clearly in 
the Priests’ Code, naturally without the connected 
notion of the cherubim-chariot. It is enthroned 
upon Sinai, enveloped in the cloud; but to the 
eves of Israel it presents itself as devouring fire 
(Ex 2416t-- ef, also ie gt. Nu 14!° 16'? 208 8), In Ex 
40" and Nu 17 [167] the cloud appears, as it were, 
as the herald and signal of the éd of Jahweh 
which appears immediately after it, and fills the 
Tent of Meeting. Cf. also the discussion of the 
‘Glory of Jaliweh’ in vol. ii. p. 184 ff. 

All the theoloqumena we have just described are 
attempts to bridge the gulf between the real being 
of Jahweh, which eludes human sight and com- 
prehension, and the realm of the visible, which is 
alone accessible and intelligible to man. One 
perceives the inadequacy of all comparisons, and 
et these cannot be dispensed with sv long as the 
1uman mind cannot conceive of personal action 
and influence proceeding except from a_ bodily 
form (this bodily form, moreover, being always 
primarily human). Hence it marks a consider- 
nble advance on the old notion of the maul’alh 
Juhweh when in the theologumena of the panim 
and the kabéd of Jahweh the thought of a human 
fourm is kept as much as possible in the back- 
ground. Even if Ezekiel (17°) still ventures—in a 
supplementary sort of fashion—on a comparison of 
the Adbéd of Jahweh with the human form (‘a 
likeness as the appearance of a man,’ v.“; ‘from 
that which appar as his loins,’ v.*), in Deutero- 
Isaiah and the Priests’ Code there is no allusion 
whatever to the form of aman. The only images 
that are considered worthy to represent the supra- 
mundane and mysterious being of God are tire 
(which is, as it were, the Icast material element) 

* According to the LXX and the Vulgate, this word (So3'n) 
stands for electron, that is, an amalgam of gold and silver. 
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and the more than earthly brightness which pro- 
ceeds from it, and which 1s rendered tolerable te 
the human eye sto by an enveloping cloud. 

(qd) We have still, however, in this connexion, 
to speak of a theolugumenon, which likewise aims 
at distinguishing between the immanent Jahweh 
and His manifestations and acts, avoiding at the 
same time all introduction of a bodily form. We 
refer to the remarkable expressions regarding the 
‘name of Jahweh.’* The modern mind finds it 
hard to realize the profound meaning which a 

rson’s name ssed in the eyes of men, includ- 
ing the Israelites, in ancient times. Giesebrecht 
(i.c. p. 94) rightly detines a name as meaning, 
according to the ancient conception, ‘a something 
(aera to the man, relatively independent of its 

arer, but of great importance for his weal or 
his woe, @ something which at once describes anc 
influences its bearer.’ He supports this defini 
tion (36. p. 68 ff.) by very numerous and striking 
testimonies, derived from the conceptions of other 
eopice and religions. But what is true of a 
1uman name is true also, mutatis mutandis, of the 
Divine name. To know it is of vital importance, 
for this is the condition of being able to use it in 
invocation ; and invocation has, according to primi- 
tive notions, a real elflicacy, giving to the invok- 
ing party a kind of power over the name invoked, 
so that he can compel its aid. This explains why, 
in heathen cults, the name of a particular god 
was studiously kept secret, ].st it might be abused 
through being invoked Ly an improper party.t 

Now it is self-evident that in the OT, in the 
numerous passages, particularly in the Prophets 
and the Psalms, where the ‘name of Jahweh’ 
is introduced in various connexions, such crass 
and superstitious notions as underlie heathen 
magical formulas are entirely absent. The con- 
ception of God found in the Prophets (including 
Deuteronomy, as the specifically Prophetical law- 
book) and the Psalms permits of no other view 
than that all those manifold expressions are used 
from a thoroughly purified religious and ethical 
standpoint. But, on the other hand, Giesebrecht 
is certainly right in declaring the (almost univers- 
ally) current explanation of these expressions to 
be inadequate, and, in attributing to the ‘name 
of Jahweh,’ in at least a great number of in- 
stances, a far deeper meaning. Must are content 
to explain the ‘name’ as the expression of the 
character, the connotation of the Divine attri- 
hbutes, in so far as these have become known to 
the Israelites, or have manifested themselves for 

* Cf. Giesebrecht’s monograph, Die ailttest. Schdtzung des 
Gottesnamens und thre religt eschichtliche Grundlage 
(Konigsberg, 1801), which is at once thorough-going, and opens 
up a number of new points of view. : 

t A trace of this notion may be discovered with certainty 
in Gn 3290 and Jy 13!8, In bo passages the manifestation of 
Jahweh (for such is originally meant) declines to give its name, 
thus escaping, as it were, any further annoyance. It may be, 
again, that in the Decalogue the commandment not to take 
Jahweh's name ‘in vain’ meant originally that men were not 
to compel action on the part of the sacred name by invoking it. 
So, too, Am 610 is best explained, with Giesebrecht ip 1). as 
expressing a dread of provonng the fiercely enraged Deity still 
further by uttering His name (cf. also 8%). Consideration is 
due, finally, to the remark of Giesebrecht (Friede fur Babel 
wud Bibel, Konigsberg, 1903, p. 41), that the abstract notion "é, 
‘deity,’ is emploved so frequently in personal names because, 
like the terms expressing relationship, this served as a protec- 
tion to the Divine name, which might not be uttered. Cf. the 
numerous examples of such name-taboos collected from all 
quarters by Giesebrecht, de. p. 38, note 1; ace also F.. cer, 
Golden Bough 2, i. 403 ff. : 

With the magical and at the same time Irresistible efficacy 
of the solemnly invoked Divine name is plainly connected the 
firm belief in the terrible power of the evrxe, Thus Abimelech 
succumbs to the curse of Jotham (Jy 920. 57>); Micah escapes 
the effects of his mother’s curse by prompt restitution of the 
money he had stolen from her; and his mother at once removes 
the curse by pronouncing a formula of blessing, in which the 
name of Jahweh is invoked (Jg 171@); the curse of Elisha ‘in 
the name of Jahweh’ brings summary destruction upon forty- 
two children (2 K 224), 
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their protection or deliverance. In point of fact, 
a number of frequently employed expressions are 
more or less satisfactorily explained in this way 
(e.g. when we read of proclaiming, praising, cele- 
brating, glorying in, the name of God); there are 
even others where the name appears to be in- 
tended only in the sense familiar to ws—as a com- 
bination of particular sounds (so in all connexions 
where a pronouncing of the Divine name is spoken 
of, such as calling upon, profaning, blaspheming 
the name, or putting it [in blessing] upon any one, 
Nu 6”, Ps 1298). But there remains a very large 
number of passages in which these two methods 
of interpretation, so far from being satisfactory, 
‘ield no sense at all—passages in which the name, 
in short, appears to be identical with the person 
of God. his applies where such expressions as 
‘fear,’ ‘love,’ ‘honour,’ ‘confess,’ ‘ trust in,’ ‘ wait 
for,’ are prefixed to the name of God. That a 
manifestation-form of Jahweh as present to help is 
here thought of, is evident from such instances as 
Ps 2070) (‘the name of the God of Jacob defend 
thee !’) 44°) (‘through thy name we tread down 
our foes,’ cf. 118?!) 5430) (‘help me, O God, through 
thy name,’ cf. 124°), Pr 18 (‘a strong tower is the 
name of Jahweh’).* 

If in the above the ‘name’ is really a 
personified ‘power placed side by side with the 
proper person of Jahweh’ (Giesebrecht, é.c. p. 66), 
this throws a clear light not only upon the above 
(p. 639") cited pussage Ex 237) (‘My name is in 
him’), but also upen the expressions just noticed, 
such as ‘call upon, praise, thank, the name of 
Jahweh.’ They refer not to the name ‘Jahweh’ 
as the pronunciation of certain sounds, but to the 
‘power’ which has become hypostatized in it; 
otherwise, passages like Ps 545 (6) (‘I will declare 
to the praise of thy name, Jahweh, that it is good, 
that it hath delivered me out of all trouble’) 
would be quite unintelligible. 

All the more intelligible, on the other hand, be- 
come the very numerous passages which speak of a 
localizing of the name at particular sanctuaries, 
notably at the temple in Jerusalem. Favourite 
forms of expression with Deuteronomy and with 
the Deuteronomic redactors of the Historical books 
are, that Jahweh ‘causes’ His name ‘ to dwell’ in 
the temple, or ‘ sets’ it in the place chosen by Him, 
or that ‘a house is built for his name,’ so that now 
He is to dwell for ever at Jerusalem (2 K 23”, 
2 Ch 33*). It might be supposed that this applica- 
vion of the ‘name of Jahweh’ took its rise in the 
age of Deuteronomy, perhaps because the purified 
Prophetical conception of God urgently demanded 
such a distinction between the unapproachable, 
immanent Jahweh and His earthly forms of mani- 
festation. But that this was not so is shown b 
Ex 20%, which stands at the very head of the Boo 
of the Covenant: ‘In every spot [more exactly, 
‘at every place of worship’) where I will cause 
ny name to be remembered [7.¢. simply, ‘ where I 
will cause my ‘‘name” to be honoured as a niani- 
festation of my being localized there’), will I 
come to thee and bless thee.’ We are thusentitled 
not only to regard the ¢theolugumenon of the ‘name 
of Jahweh’ as one of the most significant attempts 
at distinguishing between the real essential being 
of Jahweh and His more or less perfect manifesta- 
tion-forms—analogous to the angel, the face, and 
the glory, of Jahweh—but to carry it back even 
to the pre- Prophetic period of the religion of 
Israel. Nay, in this very period the belief in a 
magical efficacy of the name must have played a 
more important réle than Jater, when men, while 
laying emphasis upon the ‘name’ in expressions 

* The most stri instance of this usage would be found in 
Is 3037 (‘The name of Jahweh cometh from afar, glowing is his 
anger,’ etc.), if the text has come down to us correct. 

EXTRA VOL.—4I 
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that had become quite current, had no longer any 
clear consciousness of its once deeper signification. 

4. All the above-described attempts to distin- 
Sea between the real being of Jahweh and His 

orms of manifestation * did not prevent men from 

seeking, even during this period, to realize a con- 
crete presence of the God of Israel by having 
recourse to images of Jahweh. A proof of this 
lies in the circumstance that presenting oneself 
at the sanctuary is spoken of as ‘ ieholding the 
face of Jahweh.’ ¢ though this expression may 
have come afterwards to employed in quite 
a weakened sense (as, for instance, in Is 14), it 
certainly referred originally (like the extremely 
frequent ‘before Jahweh’) to looking upon the 
image of the Deity. Exactly in the same way the 
expression ‘ stroke the face of Jahweh or of bod,’ 
which had at first a literal sense, was afterwards 
weakened to the general meaning of ‘ propitiate 
God or beg His favour.’ As images of God we 
must reckon not only the very ancient pegel (599) 
or carved image and the bull-figures (prohibited in 
J rea a sat the ene and térdphim. 

a e p was a Divine e, originall 
carved from wood or hewn in cane for the ioe 
part probably in the form of a man, or at least 
with a human head. At first distinguished from 
tke molten image (nop massékhah), the word comes 
at lasv tu be used also of the latter (Is 40) 441°, 
etc.). Of course, for our present purpose, we leave 
out of account all those passages in which pegel 
[pésiltm, with the same meaning, serves as plural] 
stands for the image of a heathen god (Nah 114 e¢ 
al.). There are many passages, however, in which 
pesel means an image of Jahweh ; and such a carved 
lage appears to have been for long regarded as 
unobjectionable, whereas the molten image (prob- 
ably with allusion to Israel’s bull worship) is 
already prohibited in the Jahwistic section of 
which Ex 34 forms a part. Even if the prohibi- 
tion of the pegel in the Decalogue (Ex *, Dt 5°) 
extends to images ofJahweh, this would be simply 
a proof that the Decalogue (or at least the pro- 
hibition of images) originated later than J—a 
conclusion which is favoured by the circumstance 
that there were also other species (see below) of 
images of Jahweh which, till far into the mon- 
archical period, continued to be reverenced without 
dd seater or at least to be ae as @ means of 
obtaining Divine oracles. No doubt, it isan image 
of Jahweh that we are to understand by the pegel + 
of Micah (Jg 17%), seeing that it was procured 
with a sum of money that had been dedicated to 
Jahweh. The original narrative is not intended 
to convey any censure of Micah’s action, but simply 
to give an account of the origin of the cult of the 
Jahweh-image at Dan (cf. 18%-), 

(6) The ’éphéd (7px) appears exclusively as an 
image of Jahweh, and more than once is clearly 
connected with the obtaining of oracles. The word 
means primarily ‘something thrown over’ (as applied 
to a garment it answers to the German Uberwurf 

i a these may also be included in a certain sense the 

irit of Jahweh or of God’; on which see below, pp. 658, 656 f. 

It is simply a correction made in dogmatic interests (in view 
of Ex 335), when already in the LXX, and co uently in the 
MT, by means of a pointing which is linguistically hardly con- 
ceivable, the behol of the face of God is transformed into 


an ‘appearing before the face of God.’ In Ex 8423 and Dt 1616 
(and hence also Ex 2317, where the Samaritan text still offers 
correctly the accusative sign “nX instead of ~by) read Myx)! (‘let 
him behold’) for ANY Clet him appear’); and in Ex 84%, Dt 
8111, Is 119 read nix7? (‘to behold’) for nixyd (‘to appear’). 
Even in Ex 2815 84%, where the passive 1x}! (in the sense of ‘my 
face shall not be seen’) might be poesible, we should probably 
read the active #7)? (‘they shall behold ’). 

{ The ‘molten ’ named along with the pegel is, in all 
probability, a mistaken addition, and so is the térd coupled 
with the ’éphéd in v.5 (in the other recension of the narrative) 
In 182°F. only @ pegel is spoken of. 
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or Uberzuq); coupled with bad, ‘linen,’ it stands 
for the ‘ waistcoat’ (see vol. i. p. 725") worn by the 
priests or by people in general on ritual occasions 
(1S 2% worn by the youthful Samuel, 2S 6 by 
David before the sacred Ark). In the Priests’ Code, 
finally, the éphéd (without bad) is the ornamental 
‘waistcoat’ of the high priest, in which is the 
pocket with the sacred lote, the Urim and Thum- 
mim (Ex 25’, and esp. 28%). The attempt made, 
on the ground of these passages, to explain ’éphéd 
in every instance as=‘ waistcoat’ or the like, and 
thus to get over the mention of an image of God, 
is shattered by a number of ancient passages, 
about whose true meaning no doubt can arise. 
When Gideon, according to Jg 8%“, expended 1700 
shekels of gold on the making of an ’éphéd, and 
‘set’ [it is the same word, 3%7, that is used else- 
where of the erecting of mazgébéth or monuments] 
it in Ophrah, it cannot be a ‘ waistcoat’ that is in 
view ; on the contrary, the writer means to record 
to the credit of Gideon how, out of the spoil, he 
had an image of Jahweh constructed. The re- 
dactor of the Book of Judges, it is true, views his 
conduct differently (v.2): ‘All Israel went a 
whoring after it,’ te. practised idolatry with it. 
But this very expression clearly indicates that the 
redactor, too, thinks of the héd as a Divine 
image, only that to him such an image is absolutely 
forbidden, under any circumstances, by the prin- 
ciples of the Deuteronomic legislation. ain, in 
Jg 17° the ’éphéd, being parallel to the pesel of the 
other recension of the narrative (see above, p. 641°, 
note +), is nothing other than an image of Jabweh. 
The same holds good of 18 21°, where every- 
thing becomes clear if we think of the sword of 
Goliath, wrapped in a garment ‘ behind the ephod,’ 
as hanging upon the wall behind the image of 
Jahweh standing on a pedestal in the apse of the 
sanctuary. In like manner the 'éphéd of 18 2% 
14°. 8 (here correcting the text by the LXX] 23° ® 
30’ is the portable image of Jahweh, which the 
priest brings forward at the command of Saul or 
of David, because it was required for the obtainin 
of an oracle from Jahweh. It is nowhere indicat 
that the ’éphéd itself contained any mechanism for 
casting lots. On the contrary, the lots would 
appear simply to have been cast in presence of the 
image, and thus as it were before the face of 
Jahweh, and the result was accordingly regarded 
as having His sanction. That such an employment 
of the image of Jahweh was still viewed as quite 
unobjectionable, is shown by Hos 3‘, where the 

rophet simply means that Israel (in exile) will 
have to dispense with ull the requisites for a normal 
political and religious life, including ’éphéd and 
térdphtm. 

ow, it may naturally be asked how the Divine 

image and the priestly ‘ waistcoat’ could be desig- 
nated by one and the same name.* The view that 
’éphéd stands properly for the gold or silver over- 
laying or casing of an image of wood, clay, or 
even brass, can appeal for support to Is 30”, where 
the certainly equivalent feminine form 'dphuddah 


* Th. U. Foote, in what is in itself a very thorough and in- 
Senloue poner: The Ephod: its Form and Use (Baltimore 
902), denies that there is any distinction between ‘éphéd and 
"éphéd bad. The latter expression, since %3 in the sense of 
‘linen’ is unproved, he explains as =‘ '6phdéd partis [virilis),’ and 
the 'éphéd itself as the container of the sacred lotsa, a kind of 
ket which may have been developed from the primitive 
Foote arrives at this result (although he himself 
izes images in the téradphim so often ated with the 
rephad) by a quite artificial and untenable ex of Jg 82’, 
1 8 2110, and other passages. Moreover, if the ’ was 
nothing but a pocket for the sacred lots, whence ite g con- 
demnation in Jg 8%7, and the bold alteration of the text in 18 
1418, where, in place of the objectionable ‘éphéd [so still the 
LXXj), the Ark—wholly im ible here—is inserted in the MT? 
The only explanation of is that even at a very late date the 
true meaning of the ’épAhéd in those passages was still well 
known, and on that acoount gave offence. 
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stands parallel with zippdzi, the metal casing of 
carved images. Yetit isa question whether éphéd 
did not primarily denote simply the garment used 
to clothe the Divine image (cf. Jer 10°, Ezk 16%). 
From this, as the most BA a part and that which 
most struck the eye, the whole image might soon 
come to take its name. If we might assume that 
this ephod already had attached to it a pocket 
with the sacred lots, this would explain very simply 
how in the Priests’ Code (Ex 28°7-) the objection- 
able ’éphéd could be wholly ignored as an image of 
the Deity, but retained without prejudice in the 
form of a garinent with the oracle-pocket.* 

(c) Not only the ’éphéd but also the térdphim 
(o°sya) should doubtless be understood as images 
of the Deity—for the most part (see below), images 
of Jahweh. With the exception of 2 K 23* and 
Zec 10?, the word ¢térdphim, in spite of the plural 
form, should probably be everywhere (quite cer- 
tainly so in 1S 193%) taken as the designation 
of only one image ; that is to say, it is an example 
of the so-called pluralis majestatis, as happens 
ee with such words as ’ddénim, bédlim, 
and usually ’é/dhtm. The etymology is still quite 
obscure. The connexion with the réph@tm, or 
shades, favoured by many, is extremely improb- 
able. All that is clear is that the térdphim is 
related to the ’éphéd in the same way as the image 
of a household god is to the more official image set 
up in a ‘god’s house’ and attended to by a priest. 

t the ¢érdphim is not necessarily an image of 
Jahweh is proved by the case of the térdphim 
stolen by Rachel from Laban (Gn 31 *), which 
the latter calls ‘my god’ (vv. ); and by Ezk 
21%), where the king of Babylon consults the 
térdphim at the crossing of the roads. In all other 
passages it is quite possible to understand térdphim 
to mean an image of Jahweh. So (probably, in- 
deed, by a later and mistaken expansion], alon 
with the "éphéd, in Jg 175 181% 2, 1 § 19% 
(which passages spea sige A in favour of a 
human-like form), and Hos (again coupled 
with the ’éphéd; see above). The circumstance 
that in 18 15%, 2 K 23*4, and Zec 10? (where the 
térdphim appear just as in Ezk 21”, as giving 
oracles) the possession and use of a térdphim is 
branded as a species of idolatry, proves nothing 
against its character as an image of Jahweh. From 
the Prophetic point of view, which is that repre- 
sented in all the above passages, there is little 
difference between images of Jahweh and imaces 
of actual idols. The hypothesis that the térdphim 
represented a survival of images of ancestors or 
stood for former tribal and family gods, would 
indeed suit well their character as household gods, 
but lacks all probability. Apart from the fact 
that no certain evidence can be adduced in favour 
of the prevalence of Ancestor Worship in Israel 
(see above, p. 6141ff.), it is hard to suppose that in 
the house of so zealous a Jahweh-worshipper as 
David there should have been found any image 
but one of Jahweh. Of the existence of the latter 
kind of image we have proof, above all, in Ex 21°. 
There we read that the slave who has no desire to 
go free in the seventh year is to be pinned by the 
ear to the doorpost before [the image of] God, 
which is evidently assumed as set up by the en- 
trance. In view of the whole spirit and standpoint 
of the Book of the Covenant, this can refer only to 
an image of Jahweh as the witness of this sym- 
bolical transaction.t In like manner ‘ God’ in 227 ® 


* Mention should be made here of the suggestion of Schwally 
(Semit. Kriegsalterttimer, i. 15) that the priest, when giving 
oracles, himself put on the "éphdd, the clothing of the idol, 
a the knowl might thus be transmitted to 


ae i That 'édhtm in this passage cannot be understood, accor’- 
ing to the usual interpretation, as meaning ‘ judges ’ (as repre- 
sentatives of God), is proved by Dt 1517 where, in the otherwise 


e of the g 
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might also be understood of a térdphtm; but there, 
as well as in v.*®, the reference is more likely to a 
Divine image in a public sanctuary. 
From the above we conclude, then, that the 
pe Aéd and (at least from the monarchical period) 
the térdphim as well were images of Jahweh, 
which as such were regarded as quite unobjection- 
able in the re ope ree nay, even as late 
as Hosea (3*), until at they were involved in 
the same condemnation as images of idols proper 
(of. below, p. 679° ff. ). 

(d) Finally, the golden bulls set up by Jeroboam 
at Bethel and Dan were intended as images of 
Jahweh, and not as heathen images. It might ap- 

otherwise from the language of the Chronicler 
(2 Ch 1% e€ al.), but the truth was still quite 
evident to the Deuteronomic redactor of the Books 
of Kings (cf. 1K 12*). In like manner the 
narrative of Ex 32!*-, which belongs to the older 
sources of the Pentateuch, is quite aware that 
Aaron meant to represent Jahweh by the golden 
calf which had brought Israel out of Egypt, for 
he makes him in v.® proclaim a feast to Jahweh. 
But even here the giving of this form to Jahweh 
is looked apen as @ grievous offence on the part of 
Aaron; and the Deuteronomist is never weary in 
the Books of Kings of denouncing this cult as 
‘the sin of Jeroboam,’ and of discovering in it one 
of the principal causes of the downfall of the 
Northern kingdom (cf. especially 2 K 172*-). 

The question whether in the |g - Prophetic 
period those different kinds of images were 
actually identified with Jahweh, and were thus 
venerated as fetishes, cannot be answered right off 
by a Yes or a No. The plurality of images (so in 
particular also the ¢wo official -figures at Bethel 
and Dan) would naturally lead of itself to a dis- 
tinguishing between Jahweh enthroned in heaven 
or upon Sinai and His numerous pictorial repre- 
sentations. But only too frequently, at least 
amongst the lower orders, there would be a ten- 
dency to fall into the error of confounding the 
Deity with His image, just as in the Roman 
Catholic Church distinctions are made by the 

le between different images of the Mother of 

in re to their miraculous virtues, although 
all these images are meant to represent one and 
the same person. The py Saar so frequently 
addressed by the pre-exilic Prophets to their con- 
temporaries, that they ‘ bowed down to the work 
of their hands,’ must have been no less applicable 
in the pre-Prophetic period. Half unconsciously 
men changed, like the heathen (Ro 1%), the glory 
of the immortal God into the image of perishable 
men and beasts. 

5. Before closing our discussion of the con- 
ception of God, it may be fitting here to touch 
briefly upon the few that speak of angels 
_ poarch very pene. betwixt God and a, ond 
of certain -mythological figures whic 
already taken their place in Jahwism in the pre- 
Prophetic period.* 

(a) The belief in su undane and at the same 
time almost independent powers shows itself in 
the moet el gia fashion in Gn 6)“, a passage 
with a strong mythological colouring, which be- 
longs to the older stratum of J. The béné ’élohim 
{lit. ‘sons of the gods,’ but really a designation of 
those who belong to the category of “élohim or 
numina (just as nébf'tm does not mean ‘sons 


almost identical text, the reference to 'édhtm is omitted. The 
Deuteronomist, in fact, quite correctly understood the reference 


to be to an of Jahweh, and suppressed it on that account. 
Again, in Ex 87 0.98) and 18 2% éishtm has no other sense 
than that of ‘ Deity.’ 

* Cf. Kosters, art. ‘Het onstaan en de entwikkeling der 
angelologie onder Israel’ in ijdechr. 1876, pp. 34 ff., 
118 ff.; A. Ae art. ‘Gottes Umgebung nach den vorexi 


hen 
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of the prophets,’ but members of the guild of 
nébi'tm)] appear here, if not as full-blooded popular 
gods in the sense of polytheiam, yet as standin 
outside the realm of Jahwism as a kind of demi- 
gods. In all probability the original text meant 
simply to record that from their union with the 
daughters of men there sprang up on earth a 
hybrid race similar to the Titans and giants of 

reek mytholo But it must be added that 
Gn 6'*- is the only eof this kind. The béné 
"élohim are mentioned where only in Job 1° 2! 
38’, where they are simply angelic beings in the 
service and train of God. 

A more frequent designation of these inter- 
mediate rane is malakh, ‘messenger,’ ‘ angel.’ 
Of course we here leave out of account the above 
(p. 638 f.) described theologumenon of the ‘ angel of 

ahweh or of God.’ To the category of creature 
angels serving or surrounding Jahweh may have 
belonged, according to the pre-Prophetic popular 
belief, the ‘men’ who accompan ahweh on His 
visit to Abraham [in Gn 19'- 4, alter arting from 
Jahweh, they are first called banzels *) and are 
entertained by the latter.* So also the guardian- 
angel sent by Jahweh in Gn 247 ® Nu 2016 
(although in these passages the idea of the 
mal Jahweh is not remote), and 1K 19°; 
further, the angels of Gn 287 (E) whom Jacob in 
a dream sees ascending and descending a ladder 
(namely, in order to facilitate communication be- 
tween heaven and earth at Bethel, a principal 
centre of revelation (the mention of the ladder in 
this passage shows that angels are still thought of 
as unwinged)); and the troop of angels of God 
(Gn 32° @ (E}) whose appearance led Jacob to give 
the city of Mahanaim (‘camp’) its name. In the 
very doubtful text, Dt 33*, the ‘holy myriads’ 
may probably refer originally to the attendants - 
of at theophanies. In addition to these few 
passages from the Pentateuch there are in the 
older strata of the Historical books: Jos 5" (J 2), 
where the leader of the [heavenly] army of Jahweh 
meets Joshua ; and 2 K 6'7, where the fiery horses 
and chariots are to be thought of as driven by 
angels. The ‘destroying angel’ of 28 2416 who 
at the command of Jalwel smites the people with 
nde pnei is evidently thought of, not as a pro- 
essional ‘ executioner angel,’ but as one appointed 
by God to carry out His judgment in this par- 
ticular instance. In 1 K 22), in, in the vision 
of the prophet Micaiah the whole host of heaven 
on the right and the left of Jahweh represents a 
celestial deliberative assembly. Quite a peculiar 
position is occupied here by ‘the spirit,’ who, in 
the light of the whole con can be only the 
personified spirit of prophecy. Nothing is said in 
any of these passages about the moral quality of 
the angels, for even in Dt 33 [if the text be 
correct] ‘ holiness’ refers not to their moral per- 
fection, but only to their exaltation above this 
world and their belonging to God. So also the 
comparison of David to an angel of God (1 8 29°) 
has in view only the trust and reverence due to 
angels.—Our whole survey shows, however, that 
in early Israel statements about angels play only 
a subordinate part, and belong rather to the 
popular beliefs than to Jahwism proper. It is 
to be noted, moreover, that the most characteristic 
expressions are connected either with a dream (Gn 
28%) or a vision (1 K 22), 2K 6” may also be 
included in this category). 

(6) To the realm of angels belong, beyond doubt, 
the sérdphim (opi). Although mentioned only in 


- sirens to the oldest form of this narrative, as comes 
out plainly in 181.3.10-15, Jahweh alone appears to Abraham, 
Offence is naturally taken at this by a later recension, whick 
is now skilfully interwoven with the earlier one, and which 
introduces three men or angels in place of Jahweh. 
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the vision of Isaiah (6*), they appear there as well- 
known beings, so that the belief in them ma 
certainly be assumed for the pre-Prophetic period. 
Furnished with six wings, they offer sronid't God’s 
throne antiphonal praise in the Trisagion; one 
of them purges the lips of the prophet, and 
announces to him the forgiveness of his sins. 
They are thas, in fact, intelligent beings, angels. 
Of the numerous explanations of the name, the 
only one that can be taken in earnest is that which 
traces it back to the singular sdraéph. This word 
_Mmeans properly ‘serpent’ (Nu 21°, Dt 8%), and 
the seraphim must accordingly have been origin- 
ally ee creatures — embodiments, in- 
deed, of the serpent -like lightning - flashes that 
play around Jahweh. But, in the case of the 
seraphim of Isaiah, the six wings may be regarded 
as all that has survived of this somewhat mytho- 
logical form. Mureover (probably long before the 
time of Isaiah), they have assumed human form, 
as is evident not only from the song of praise (v.°), 
svhich would be inconceivable in a serpent’s mouth, 
but from the hand (v.*) and erty are of the 
eardaph (v.7). It may be noted, y, that here 
again in Is 6 it is a vision that is recorded. 

(c) Even more clearly than the seraphim, the 
cherubim (kérdbtm, 0377 or o'3n7, sing. kértb) 
belong originally to the realm of mythology.* 
The etymvlogy of the word is still disputed. 
According to some, kérdb is from the same root 
(Sanskrit gribh, ‘grip’) as the Greek pty, 
‘vriffin’; according to others, it is due to a 
transposition of the consonants of réktb, ‘chariot’ 
(cf. Ps 1048), from the root rdkab, ‘ ride’ or ‘ drive’ 
re Leaps Pea pore derivation would 

rom the . kurtibu (plar. kuribs), ‘ great,’ 
‘strong,’ if it could be proved with certainty that 
the winged bull-colossi with human heads, found 
re ee of Assyrian palaces, bore the name 
uritbi. 

All the various references to the cherubim have 
this in common, that they always imply the near- 
ness of God, or at least indicate a sacred spot. 

But there are spigperet two quite distinct under- 
lying conceptions, which were only at a late period 
combined into one [hence even the name kérdéb 
might have a double etymology}. According to 
Ps 18" (cf. also Is 19!) the cherub is a pale form of 
the wind-driven storm-cloud which serves Jahweh 
as His chariot (or which, originally, He rides as a 
horse 7].¢ The other sense of the word (‘crab is 
that of a guardian of sacred spots. To tliis cate- 
gory belong the cherubim of Gn 3*, who, after the 
expulsion of our first parents, guard the entrance 
to the Garden of Eden [t.e. according to the 
original intention of the narrative, the dwelling- 


*Cf., for the special literature, Kosters, art. ‘De Cherubim’ 
tn Theol. Tijdschr. 1879, 445 ff.; Triebe, Veteris Testamenti 
de Cherubim doctrina, Berlin, 1888; J. Nikel, Die Lehre des AT 
uber die Cherubim und Seraphim (Wiirzburg dissertation ; full 
of dogmatic abe (account Breslau, 1890; J. Petersen, Cherubimn, 


Gttersloh, 1 account of the various interpretations from the 
time of Luther downwards]. 

t Instead of one cherub, a number of cherubim appear in 
18 44, 2 8 63, 2K 1915 ag bearers of God or of the Divine throne. 
Of these the last cited can scarcely have any other 


meaning, lly as there Hezekiah prays for a judicial 
intervention of Jahweh t and thus, as it were, 
for an appearance of Jahweb. Ina similar connexion ‘He that 


sitteth upon the cherubim’ is still mentioned in such late 
passages as Ps §02 (1)991. On the other hand, it is scarcely to be 
doubted that in 1 8 44 and in 28 62 the same expression is due 
to a subsequent interpolation, and is intended of the golden 
cherubim upon the lid of the sacred Ark, which are first men- 
tioned in the Priests’ Code (Ex 2518), According to the 
latter (Nu 78), Jahweh ks to Moses from this lid, ‘from 
between the two cherubim,' t.e. He has His proper dwelliny- 
place there. The above interpolation was very natural on the 
part of a late redactor of 18 44 and 28 6, because in both 
these es there is express méntion of Jahweh's relation to 
the sacred Ark. It is impossible that any of the above passages 
can refer to the two great cherubim which Solomon (see text 
pbove) set up beside the sacred Ark. 
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place of God}; and also the huge cherub forma, 
carved in olive wood, which Solomon set up in the 
temple to the right and the left of the sacred Ark, 
in such a way that with their outstretched wings 
they filled the whole space (1 K 64 8%). So also 
the carved figures of cherubim on the walls and 
doors (1 K 6* *-*) and vessels (7*- *) of the temple 
indicate the near presence of God. Hence they 
apreae also in the visionary temple of Ezekiel 
(zk 41°°*-), as well as in the sanct which the 
Priests’ Code assumes for the period of the wilder- 
ness wanderings. In the latter they present them- 
selves, partly as worked on the curtains and the veil 
(Ex 26} 5), ly as two golden figures, with their 
faces turned towards sack other, placed on the lid 
of the sacred Ark (25) ; cf. preced. col., note t). 

It is hard to say what form we ought to attri- 
bute to the cherubim with which we are dealing. 
In Ex 25" they have only one face each, whereas 
in Ezk 41°%- each has a man’s and also a lion’s 
face. Still more complicated is the description of 
them in the first vision of Ezekiel (15-). Here 
each of the four cherubim has four faces (a 
man’s, a lion’s, an ox’s, and an le’s) and four 
wings, besides human hands. Besides this, they 
are, ea to 10%, quite covered with eyes, 
symbols of the Divine ommniscience. That they 
are creatures endowed with reason might be 
inferred at least from 10’, if the cherub there 
belongs to the original text; but not from #2, 
where for 37> we should read cn3 (‘ when the glory 
of Jahweh lifted itself up’). A comparison of 
the above data leads to the conclusion that the 
cherub was indeed thought of all along as a 
a ee being, but originally as probably composed 
of only ¢wo different bodies.* At the same time 
it ee ee mabe that the Seis cpupr aes 
are u ono-Assyrian origin, although they 
need not ice been first borrowed in the age of 
Solomon. But it is impossible to decide whether 
the ordinary cherub form corresponded to the 
Assyrian winged bulls or lions with a human head 
or the human forms with a bird’s head. All that 
appears to be certain is that the complicated cherub 
forms in Ezk 1 and 10 (with all their additions) 
owed their initiation to the imagination of this 
prophet, only that he has perhaps united in one 
what the popular belief attributed to a number of 
hybrid beings. The most important point to 
notice is that Ezekiel, in his description, is the 
first to unite the conception of a griffin form with 
the other in which we found a pale form of the 
storm-cloud as the bearer of Jahweh. For the 
cherubim of Ezekiel, as is plain from 1% ** 9 
(where the whole appearance is included in the 
singular ‘cherub’) 10* 1*-, are the bearers of the 
crystal plane on which the throne of Jahweh rests ; 
by means of the wheels, which are inseparable from 
them, they move the chariot-throne of Jahweh. 
Of quite a different kind is the cherub of Ezk 28"*-, 
who, all covered with precious stones, walks upon 
the sacred mount of the gods amongst stones of 
fire. Here a direct borrowing from a mytholo- 
gumenon of the East, as well as a partial affinity 
with Gn 3™, is unmistakable. It should be re- 
marked, however, that this cherub serves only the 
pur of comparison (with the king of Tere, 
while the cherubim of chapters 1 and 10 ong 
simply to a vision, and those of the temple an 
the tabernacle are merely symbolical ornaments. 
Hence they can in no case reckoned amongst 
the necessary elements of Jahwism. 


iii. SVYNCRETISH BETWEEN JAHWEH AND THE 
CANAANITE BAAL. DEFEAT OF BAAL THROUGA 
JAHWEH’S BEING FINALLY LOCALIZED IN 


* This conclusion is favoured also by the circumstance that 
they are compared by Philo and Josephus with the sphinxes, 
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CANAAN AND COMING TO BE CONCEIVED OF AS 
GOD OF HEAVEN.—1. Israel on entering Canaan 
found itself in presence of a pretty highly civilized 
people, which had long ago ado tel the settled 
orm of life, was skilled in agriculture, gardening, 
and vine-culture, and in consequence enjoyed 
great material prosperity. Nothing was more 
iatural than that Israel should seek to compete 
with the Canaanites in the above-named industries. 
True, the transition from the purely nomadic to 
the agricultural state was accomplished but 
slowly. The patriarchal narratives, which may 
be regarded as a faithful picture of the conditions 
that prevailed pel the earlier part of the period 
of the Judges, still exhibit a mingling of the 
settled with the nomadic life; and even in the so- 
called Book of the Covenant (Ex 21-23) the pastur- 
ne of flocks evidently still plays an important 
role along with the cultivating of the soil. The 
necessity of learning the finer arts of field- and 
vine-culture from the Canaanites—and that in 
constant association with them—would of itself 
sullice to explain numerous Canaanite influences 
upon the conduct and the habits of thought of the 
Israelites. But there are other two very powerful 
factors that come into view in this connexion. 

(a) In the first place, the land into which Israel 
penetrated had belonged from times remote to 
another god who, in various forms, was wor- 
shipped at the different sanctuaries of the country, 
and whose rights as owner no one at first dreamt 
of contesting. To Israel, as to every other people 
of those days, it was self-evident that every nation 
and country had its own god. The latter may in- 
deed be temporarily overcome by the more power- 
ful god (or gods) of a foreign nation, but his ex- 
istence is not therewith ended. The thought, 
however, of a defeat of Baal (or the baals) of 
Canaan could not take its rise among the Israel- 
ites so long as they were able only with diffi- 
culty (as is shown by Jg 1° 187 etc.) to main- 
tain their position in the land side by side with 
the Canaanites. In view of all this, it was per se 
self-evident that Baal, the god of the land, was 
to be regarded as the bestower of the fruits of the 
land, and was entitled to thanks accordingly. 
(6) But, in the second place, according to the con- 
ceptions of antiquity, agriculture iteelf was viewed 
as a branch of the cult of the god of the land, or at 
least as part of the religious customs and usages 
which are traced back to him, and on that account 
are observed and handed down with superstitious 
This view finds an instructive exposition in 
Is 28%4-, 

When we take all the above considerations 
into account, the conclusion we inevitably draw is 
that it was almost impossible that Israel should 
escape being involved in the cult of Baal if it 
desired to maintain its existence on Ass soil, in the 
midst of hts people, who were ill affected towards 
Israel. The only question is whether this way of 
looking at the matter was—at least for a length of 
time—shared by all classes of the people without 
exception, or whether, at least amongst the intel- 
lectual and religious leaders there were those who 
even then put forward in downright earnest the 
aupree plea of the Sinai religion: ‘ Jahweh—and 
Jahweh alone—is the God of Israel.’ We may 
infer that there were, Judging from the energy 
with which the struggle against Baal was after- 
wards undertaken, ant which implies a continuous 
maintenance of exclusive Jahwism. There are, 
however, no dtrect testimonies to a struggle main- 
tained at every period with the worship of Baal. 
It might pernare be supposed that a distinction 
should be drawn between the Canaanite Baal, who 
was quite early superseded, and of whom there is 
no further trace even in the anctent records of the 
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opening monarchical period, and the Tyrian Baal 
imported by Jezebel and Athaliah, against whom 
@ violent storm of opposition at once arose. But 
this would be to disregard a very trustworthy 
witness, whose testimony is to quite a different 
effect, namely Hos 27)", When the prophet here 
reproaches his countrymen with going after their 
lovers [the baals], who were supposed to have 
bestowed upon them bread and water, wool and 
flax, oil and ‘drinks’ (v.'4(2) vines and fig-trees), 
he is thinking not of times long gone by, nor of the 
cult of the Tyrian Baal, but of an ineradicable 
delusion of the people which can be traced down 
to the time of Hosea—that is, till the closing 
days of the Northern kingdom: ‘she knoweth not 


‘that it is / [Jahweh) who have bestowed upon her 


the corn and the must and the oil, and have given 
her silver and gold in abundance—upon Baal hath 
she expended it’ (Hos 2!°()), It may be that the 
complaint of Hosea applied in a much larger 
measure to the kingdom of Israel than to that of 
Judah. Lut, in any case, it furnishes a very 
notable testimony to the tenacity with which the 
belief in Baal as the god of the land and the dis- 
penser of its fruits persisted amongst a portion of 
the people. * 

2. From all the above considerations it follows 
that the picture which the Deuteronomic redactor 
of the Book of Judges (cf. esp. 24%) sketches of the 
religious conditions of the period of the Judges is 
not true to the historical reality. To him—from 
the standpoint of the 7th or 6th cent. B.c.—no- 
other view is possible except that any inclination 
to the cult of other gods is at the same time 
complete apostasy from Jahweh, the God of the 
fathers (Jg 2"). Itis the anger of Jahweh, occa- 
sioned by their conduct, and the oppression at the 
hands of their foes to which He gives them over, 
that (according to this view) first bring Israel 
to reflexion and a return to Jahweh. But the 
truth is that in these early times men considered 
it quite an intelligible position that, on the one 
hand, they should hold fast to Jahweh in all 
matters gece Hears people as a whole (so, for 
instance, especially in war; cf. above, p. 636°); 
while, on the other hand, they did not break with 
Baal, the god of the land and the bestower of 
fruits, but rendered to him the thanks and the 
offerings that were his due. Such conduct is not 
to be viewed as pure idolatry, and still less as 
polytheism ; it is simply a species of syncretism 
which aims at satistying, each in its own way, all 
the varieties of religious needs. In like manner, 
among the Arabs, long after the victory of Islam, 
the local cult of the pre-Islamic gods persisted, 
partly in the popular usages (forbidden by Islam), 
party in some usages incorporated with Islain 
itself. 


3. In the long run, however, this double cult 
of quite heterogeneous gods became impossible: 
one or other must yield. And, as a matter of. 
fact, by aid of the ancient sources we can still 
trace pretty accurately the long process which led 
to the complete conquest and suppression of the 


“ Surviving tracee of this notion are discovered by Schwally 
(Semtt. Kriegsaltertimer, i. 81 ff.) in such 1] prescriptions as 
that newly planted fruit trees were to be left untouched for 
three years, but in the fourth year their fruits were to be 
dedicated to Jahweh (Lv 19™- ; cf. Dt 206, where a similar rule 
is sup to hold of vineyards); that a field was not to be 
reaped to ite very edges (Lv 199); that a forgotten sheaf was 
not to be fetched from the field, and that in general all glean- 
ing was to be Acca gap with (Dt 2419), In all these usayes 
it is supposed there was an intention of propitiating the 
‘demons’ and baals (cf. what was said above, p. 617° f., about the 
sacrifices offered to the sftrim). But here again, as eluewhere, 
it is very queer whether Deuteronomy (not to speak of 
Leviticus) has still any consciousness of this meaning of customs 
inherited from olden times ; at all events, the ancient custom is 
now grounded only on considerations of humanity (the care of 
widows, orphans, and gérim). 
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baals by Jahweh, at least so far as the better 
portion of the people were concerned. 

(a2) One of the most essential factors in achiev- 
ing this result was unquestionably the localizing of 
Jahweh in Canaan, especially at certain primeval 
and much frequented sanctuaries. Such a localiz- 
ing process was by no means a matter of course 
from the most ancient point of view. True, even 
from the earliest times we hear of ap ces 
of Jahweh on Canaanite soil in the form of the 
malakh Jahweh (see above, p. 638 ff.). But the 
latter came and went without its being ible to 
speak of any fixed dwelling - place. he sacred 
Ark, again, guaranteed, nay ih aban (cf. above, 
p- 628 f., the presence of Jahweh. But the Ark was, 
above all, the shrine of Jahweh Zéba’ 6th, the war- 
God, who had nothing to do with the cultivating 
of the soil or the training of vines. The proper 
seat of Jahweh continued to be, as before, Sinai. 
It is from there that Jahweh comes to aid the 
tribes of Israel in their struggle with Sisera (Jg 
54). We may dae 3 leave out of account Dt 
33*!-, Hab 33, and Ps 68°as merely poetical reminis- 
cences of Jg 5‘, while Dt 33'* (‘the dweller in the 
bush’) suffers from uncertainty of interpretation. 
But there is still left 1 K 19° asa itive proof 
that in the time of Elijah the seat of Jahweh was 
found at ‘ Horeb the mount of God.’ 

But it cannot be pronounced that the above was 
the only way of looking at the matter that pre- 
vailed in the time of the Judges, not to speak of 
the monarchical period. The gradual sabyneetion 
of the Canaanites, which was compl by the 
entire subjection of their surviving representatives 
by Solomon, and the signal f of the might of 
Jahweh afforded by David's victories, naturally 
involved a lowering of the prestige of Baal more 
und more—nay, in many places ite complete anni- 
hilation. To this was added the erecting of new 
sanctuaries, dedicated to Jahweh exclusively : like 
that of Gideon at Ophrah (Jg 6* 8”), the temple 
for the sacred Ark at Shiloh, then the tent for it in 
the city of David, and, above all, the temple of 
Solomon, which no doubt in splendour 
and in art all the hitherto existing sanctuaries of 
Canaan (with the possible exception of the Phe- 
nician ones). All these spote, where Jahweh alone 
was venerated, could not fail to familiarize men’s 
minds with the notion of His personal dwelling in 
Canaan. And thus it was | the last step to- 
wards the complete localizing of Him there, when 
even the former Canaanite sacred places, which, 
as such, had long given an advantage to the Baal 
worship, were expressly brought into relation with 
Jahweh. Jahweh thus becomes ste ly identified 
with Baal, steps into possession of all the property 
and functions of the latter. This could be done 
all the more readily that Baal is not, like Jahweh, 
a real proper name, but an appellative=‘lord’ or 
‘owner,’ so that it could serve equally well as a 
designation of Jahweh. 

The surest evidence that Jahweh thus took the 

lace of Baal is to be found in the employment of 

aal in the composition of Israelitish personal 
names (possibly also in a number of place-names 
(so certainly in 2 8 5*}) as quite the equivalent in 
meaning of Jahweh.* Thus we find Jerubdba‘al 


* Later generations were so unable to comprehend this that 
(probably with reference to Hos 217°.) for they substit uted 
either El, ‘God’ (so in the family of David, 28 516, 1 Ch 38 
Eliadd tor Bé eliada’ of 1 Ch 147), or bosheth, ‘shame.’ So, inthe 
family of Saul, kshba’al, ‘man of Baal’ {so still in 1 Ch 83 989), 
becomes Jshbosheth (2 8 28%]; Mértba’al, ‘man of Baal’ (so still 
in 1 Ch 8@, whereas in 1Ch 8% the objection is removed by 
the form Méribba’ al, ‘opponent of Baal’), becomes Mephi- 
Losheth, (%) ‘despiser of Baal’ [28 44 96. 218}. On the other 
hand, Jerubba'al (prob. =‘ he who contends for the lord’ [i.e. 
Jahweh}) was retained unchanged, with the same signification 
as Israel [the very artificial interpretation in Jg takes it 
as a surname afterwards giver to Gideon, whereas the pro- 
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(the real name of Gideon), Eshba‘al, Meriba'al 

(descendants of Saul), Be'eliada’ (one of David's 

ones ef. also 1Ch 125 Be'eliah, ‘Jah[{weh] is 
aal.’ 

With the transference of the cult of Jahweh to 
the spots where Baal worship had been practised 
is certainly connected a circumstance which b 
itself appears very strange to us, but which fin 
its ana one in all popular religions which have 
i es of gods (or even of saints). The Canaanite 

was originally one particular god; but, as his 
images became localized in different lands ard 
sanctuaries, he was correspondin ly broken op as 
it were into different deities. This is proved by 
the numerous discriminating appellations, where 
the name of a place is added to that of Baal (e.g. 
Baal-Peor, Baal-Hermon, etc.), or where we have 
some other distinguishing mark (¢.g. Baal-bértth, 
‘Baal of thecovenant’; Baal-zébiid, ‘ the fly-Baal,’ 
etc.). So also Milcom the god of the Ammonites, 
Chemosh the god of the Moabites, and Melkart 
the city-god of Tyre, are manifestly examples of 
such localizing of the one Canaanite Baal. It is 
thus intelligible that in Jg 2") 37 10° etc., and even 
in Hos 2-19 (03-17 113, a worship of ‘the baals’ is 
spoken of. But the same differentiating process 
was applied also to Jahweh when He (or His images) 
step into the place of Baal, or had even new 
places of worship assigned to Him. The proof of 
this is supplied once more by the special names 
iven to particular altars or places of worship of 
ahweh ; this special name serving to distinguish, 
as it were, the local God of this place from other 
local gods. The Jahweh who was worshipped at 
the sacred tamarisk of Beersheba (Gn 21%) is 
called Jahweh ’El ‘6lam (‘the God of primeval 
time’? or ‘the eternal God’?) ; He who appears to 
Jacob at Luz is called ’E/ Béthél, ‘the God of 
Bethel’ (31)3 35’); the altar erected by Jacob at 
Shechem is called ’El ’Eldhé Israel, ‘El, God of 
Israel’ (33); that which Jerubbaal built at 
Ophrah receives the name Jahweh shalém, ‘ Jah- 
weh is safety’ (Jg 6). When, finally, Absalom 
declares (2S 157) that he must go to Hebron to 
discharge a vow to Jahweh, lhe evidently means 
to distinguish the Jahweh of Hebron from the 
Jahweh of Jerusalem. Presumably, a sacrifice 
offered at the far older place of worship at Hebron 
was believed to have greater efficacy than one 
presented at the more recent sanctuary at Jeru- 


em. 
The whole pee of localizing Jahweh in 
Canaan, and the consequent destruction of the 
syncretism between Jahweh and Baal, presenta 
itself to us as already accomplished in the patri- 
archal narratives of Gn 12ff. These have not a 
word to say about any places of worship of Baal 
in the land; ali the future Israelitish sanctuaries 
are already consecrated by the patriarchs (for the 
most part in consequence of manifestations of 
Jahweh) by the building of altars (Gn 127-8 13" 
26* 33”) or the planting of a sacred tree (21%), In 
two instances (12° 28%#-), indeed, there can still 
be clearly detected a recollection that the sacred- 
ness of these spots dates really from an earlier, 
Canaanite, period ; but for Israel it dates from the 
occasion when Jahweh came upon the scene as the 
numen loci, and manifested Himself to Israel's 
ancestors. 

(6) In all this we have not as yet mentioned one 
prime factor which expeie very simpy the per- 
manent triumph of Jahweh over Baal in the 


bability is rather that it is the latter name iteelf that should be 
regarded as a surname}, JB 71 g29.35 glf. ; but cf. also 28 11%, 
where we have the form Jerubbesheth for Jerubboaheth. The 
LXX retains Baal in the text, but wens this to be read 
wicxivy (= bosheth, ‘shame’). In no other wa‘ can we explain 
the ae of the feminine article in +§ Baad of Ro Lit 
(=1K 19 
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capacity of the latter as god of the land—namely, 
the introduction of the conception of Jahweh as a 
God enthroned in heaven. This implies of itself 
the idea of His supramundane elevation, not only 
above all earthly powers, but above all local 
divinities. From heaven Jahweh looks down and 
directs the actions and fortunes of men, or at 
least, in the first instance, of His people; from 
heaven He sends or withholds rain and dew and 
all the associated blessings of the soil; but from 
heaven also He rains down fire and brimstone 
upen Sodom and Gomorrah (Gn 19*), and thus 
shows Himself to be the almighty supramundane 
Lord over all the elements. ; 

According to the view just presented, this con- 
ception of Jahweh did not make its way all at 
once, and still leas did it penetrate the whole body 
of the people; side by side with it there con- 
tinued to prevail for long an ill-defined mingling 
of the notions which localized Jahweh at Sinai (see 
above, p. 626°) or at Canaanite pe of worship. 
But, on the other hand, traces of the conception of 
Jahweh as a God of heaven can be discovered 
comparatively early. We must not allow our- 
selves to be misled by passages where a different 
view appears to be presented, simply because the 
narrative form of the myth is adopted. In Gn 3°, 
for instance, the Garden of Eden is still God’s 
dwelling-place, but, according to the same source 
(J), Jahweh comes down from heaven [the context 
pone of no other meaning] to see the Tower of 

abel (115-7). He sends down destruction from 
heaven from Jahweh (19*, see above) ; He is called 
‘the God of heaven’ (24’, v.32 ‘the God of heaven 
and earth’). In the E source the idea of Jahweh 
as the God of heaven has so com etely pees the 
ascendency that even the akh 'Eléhtm (cf. 
above, p. 638 ff.) calls from heaven (2127 22", where 
‘Jahweb’ instead of ‘Elohim’ is due to the 
redactor who inserted vv.'8), In 28% (E) the 
ladder apon which the angels ascend and descend 
establishes the connexion between earth and 
heaven, the dwelling-place of God. Hence Jacob 
(v.!7) calls the place at once the house of God 
(corresponding to the earlier conception) and the 
gate of heaven. 

4. The above assertion, that the cult of Baal 
was ually superseded through the localizing 
of Jahweh at the Canaanite sanctuaries and the 
growing conception of Him as the God of heaven, 
appears at first to be violently contradicted by 
the circumstance that even in the reign of Ahab of 
Israel (t.¢e. in the first half of the 9th cent. B.C.) 
the worship of Baal comes upon the scene once 
more, and in such force that we almost receive the 
impression that Jahwism had then to engage in a 
life-and-death struggle, and was brought to the 
verge of extinction. Elijah complains (1 K 19!) 
that the altars of Jahwel: had been thrown down 
and His prophets put to death, that he himself 
alone was left, and that they sought his life to 
destroy it. But apart from the answer of God 
(v.18), that the nee of those who had remained 
loyal to Juhweh amounted to 7v00, there are 
other points on which our judgment must be con- 
siderably niodified with respect to the degree and 
the universality of the apostasy from Jahweh, 
particularly so far as Ahab is concerned (1 K 
16*8-), The names of Abhab’s children (Ahaziah, 
Joram, ‘Athaliah) are one and all compounds with 
the name of Jahweh. The fact that he built for 
his Tyrian consort Jezebel a Baal temple and altar 
at Samaria may be explained in the same way as 
Solomon’s buil ne of a Chemosh sanctuary upon 
the Mount of Olives (see above, p. 635). he 
bloody persecution of the prophets of Jahweh is 
expressly (1 K 18* 19") laid to the charge of Jezebel 
alone ; it is at her table that the 450 prophets of 
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Baal * eat (18). Ahab chides Elijah as the author 
of a famine, but he does not seek his life. On the 
cont , he did sincere penance (217@) when 
Jahweh’s decree of rejection on account of the 
judicial murder of Naboth had been announced to 

im by Elijah. . From 1 K 22° (the closing period 
of Ahab’s reign) it is evident that a very large 
number of Jahweh’s propney as well as Micaiah 
ben-Imlah had been left unmolested. Noteworthy, 
further, is the ponent of Ahab put in the mouth 
of Jehu in 2 K 10". All this, indeed, does not 
imply that Ahab was not seriously blameworthy 
in conniving too much at the conduct of his un- 
scrupulous wife, but the pune guilt plainly 
lies at the door of Jezebel. 

All the more on that account we must ask what 
was the real aim of Jezebel’s conduct. In view of 
the complaint of Elijah (19') about the throwin 
down of Jahweh’s altars, it looks as if she sough 
to destroy the cult of Jahweh root and branch and 
to put that of Baal in its place—in short, to intro- 
duce a change of religion. But this ap im- 
possible in face of the attitude of Alab to Elijah 
(see above), and especially in view of 2 K 10%, In 
the latter passage (in the last days of Jezebel) the 
presence of a very large number of Jahweh wor- 
shippers is assumed alongside of the worshippers 
of Baal, otherwise Jehu would have had to extir- 
pate not only the dynasty but almost the whole 
nation. According to v.27, however, the wor- 
shippers of Baal throughout the whole land were 
not more than could be assembled by Jehu in the 
temple of Baal at Samaria. Hence the bloody 
persecution of the prophets of Jahweh is doubtless 
to be explained on the ground that they, with 
Elijah at their head, offered the most violent 
opposition not only to the according to Baal of 
equal righte with Jahweh, but even to the intro- 
duction and spread of his cult at all. Their acting 
in this way 1s an evidence that, at least on the 
part of thinking representatives of Jahwism, the 
syncretism that formerly prevailed had been com- 

letely overcome, and that their conscience had 
en sufficiently quickened to apprehend the full 
meaning of the eam le, ‘Jahweh alone is the 
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God of Israel.’ ey rightly recognized, in 
that form in which i has aoe was sought to be 
revived by Jezebel, a doubly serious danger. Now 


it was no longer a queeuon of long-established 
local divinities, in whose place Jahweh could be 
put without difficulty, but of a foreign god—the 
same god who had made Tyre the proud mistress 
of the seas, and the r of dazzling wealth. 
The danger that thus threatened was not simply 
that Jahweh would be held in less esteem, bat 
that He would be absolutely rejected as weak in 
comparison with thts Baal. Jezebel herself doubt- 
less wished devoutly for this consummation, and 
many a one, to gain her favour, or in dread of her 
wrath, may have displayed such an excess of zeal 
for Baal as to have gone the length of tearing down 
altars of Jahweh (1 K 18” 19'4). We shall have to 
show presently that Jehu’s destruction of the work 
of Jezebel was actuated, if not exclusively, yet 
mainly by religious motives. 

If Jezebel’s zeal for the Tyrian Baal occasioned 
a serious danger and led to a bitter conflict in 
the Northern kingdom, the cult of Baal is only a 
que assing episode in the kingdom of Judah. 

rom 2 K 11 we do not at all derive the impres- 
sion that ‘Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab and 
Jezebel, after her attempt to extirpate the Davidic 
dynasty, took any measures to prevent the con- 
tinuance of the worship of Jahweh in Solomon’s 


* ‘he 400 prophets of the 'dshérdh named along with them 
are a later (perhaps in allusion to the Deuteronom. note in 1 
addition to the text, as is plain from v.#, where trey could no 
possibly have failed to be mentioned. 
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temyle. On the contrary, the high priest Joiada 
is so notable a personage that he has no difficulty 
in enlisting the royal body d in a conspiracy 
against ‘Athaliah. It is only at the close of the 
narrative (v.1*) that we first learn that there was 
then, even in Jerusalem, a temple of Baal under 
the charge of a priest named Mattan. The zeal 
with which ‘all the people of the land’ tear down 
this temple, destroy Baal’s altars and images, and 
slay the priest, proves how hateful to the Judahites 
was the cult imported by ‘Athaliah. 


iv. THE ORGANS OF GENUINE JAHWISH: 
PRIESTS, PROPHETS, NAZIRITES AND RECHA- 
BITES, ‘JUDGES’ AND KINGS.—In the foregoing 
section the conflict between Jahweh and Baal is 
described as primarily one of different religious 
ideas and needs. As a matter of fact, the latter 
ere gather such strength that they lay hold of 
wide circles of people and make them their half- 
unconscious instruments. But this excludes the 
existence neither of regular, official representatives 
of particular religious interests, nor the appoint- 
ment of extraordinary instraments called and 
equipped by God. Examples of both these are 
found in considerable numbers in Israel in the 
period prior to the rise of written prophecy. The 
official character belongs to priests aad! kings; the 
extraordinary mission is represented by the various 
species of prophets, in which category may be in- 
cluded also the Nazirites and Rechabites, and in a 
certain sense even the so-called ‘ judges.’ 

A. Priests.—1. We have already (p. 633*) pointed 
out how few and uncertain are the traditions of 
the Mosaic period regarding the founding of the 
Jahweh priesthood.* Even in the period with 
which we are now dealing, the stream of tradition 
1s a tiny one. This is simply explained on the 
ground that priests were not required for the 
most important transaction of the cultus, namely 
sacrifice, but only for bearing the sacred Ark (so, 
according to J and E, Jos 3: 4° 6%-) + for taking 
charge of a ‘God’s house,’ te. the container of an 
image of Jahweh, and for consulting the sacred 
lot, which was connected in some way with this 
image. In the whole Book of Judges there is no 
mention of priesta except in the first appendix 
(chs. 17 and 18); but that narrative, when rightly 
interpreted, is extremely instructive in resard 
to the conditions prevailing under the Judges. 
The Ephraimite Micah constructs a ‘God’s house’ 
containing a Divine image [on the plurality of 
images, which owe their origin to the welding 
together of two parallel accounts and to a pro- 
cess of glossing, see above, p. 6415], and appoints 
one of his sons to be priest. But when a young 
Levite, s.6. a member of the tribe of Levi, who has 
hitherto sojourned in Pern oye: jadeh as a per, 
passes by, he engages him, for a yearly sala 
of ten Ronee of silver and the seat of ood and 
clothing, to serve as ‘father’ and priest; and he 
now feels sure that Jahweh will bless him because 
he has a Levite for priest. The very designation 
of & young man as ‘father’ (17! 18!) shows that 
this honorific title (used especially, no doubt, as a 
mode of address) was regularly given to priests as 
it was, according to 2 K 2" 6* 13*4, to prophets. 


* Of. Baudissin’s art. Priests axp Luvirss in vol. iv. p. 67 ff., 
and the same author's Geschichte des ailttest. Priesterthums 
Leipzig, 1889. Unfortunately, this exhaustive monograph is not 
uninfiuenced by the author’s untenable pr that the 
source P originated as early as the 7th cent. B.c., much about 
oe ae vag apt eh a ly e 

very where ese passages only ‘the priests’ are ken 
of except on the first mention of them in 3, where, in maniiony 


with the of Deuteronomy, we have the addition ‘the 
Levites,’ the two designations combined being =‘the Levitical 
riests.’ The glossator meant to leave no possibility of doubt 


even then the only priests that could be held legitimate 
were those sprung from Levi. 
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A counterpart to this is found in Jg 5’, where 
Deborah is called a ‘ mother in Israel.’ 

We see from the above, that, even for attending 
to a ‘God’s house’ and an oracle-image, a Levite 
was not indispensable, but that icular value 
was attached to him when his services could be ob- 
tained. For, as a descendant of the tribe of Moses, 
he was supposed, on the ground of the famil 
tradition, to have the best uaintance wit 
ritual affairs, and, above all, with the method of 
obtaining oracles. And Micah had all the more 
ground for this assumption, seeing that his Levite, 
as we first learn from 18”, was a son of (Gershom 
and a grandson of Moses,* named Jonatlan. Thus 
there was a priesthood known then, which traced 
its orem direct to Moses, and there is no reason 
to doubt the historicity of the statement (18™) that 
in particular the priesta of the oracle-image at 
Dan, which evidently stood in high repute down 
to B.C. 734, sprang from the family of the above- 
named Jonathan, and thus of Moses. The circum- 
stance that the image, along with the priest, was 
originally stolen by the Danites (18'**-), would cer- 
tainly not damage its character in the least, from 
the naive point of view of these early times. 

2. It is not till the end of the period of the 
Judges that we encounter once more a priesthood 
in farael, in the person of Eli, with his sons 
Hophni and Phinehas, in attendance on the sacred 

at Shiloh (1S 1* % 2! 44), According to 
the Deuteronomic addition, 2**, Eli and his sons 
are the descendants of a preety family to whom, 
in Egypt, Jahweh had already entrusted all fire- 
offerings of the Israelites. By this is meant, of 
course, the priestly tribe of Levi, the ‘ chosen of all 
the tribes’ (v.%). The earlier accounts of Eli and 
his family say nothing of their having belonged to 
Levi, and the indifference of the ancient sources to 
any such connexion is shown by the frank state- 
ment about the pacey functions discharged by 
the young Samue , who was of the tribe of Ephraim 
(1 8 2'8 3'2-, according to which he slept beside the 
Ark). The Deuteronom. prediction put in the 
mouth of an unnamed man of God (2%*-) contains 
what might be called a programme of the subse- 
quent history of the priesthood, the meaning of 
which is perfectly transparent to us. The destruc- 
tion of the house of Eli with the sword (v.*) refers 
to Saul’s massacre of the priesta of Nob (22'*-).t 
The transference of the sanctuary to Nob (without 
the Ark, which had been carried off by the Philis- 
tines, and was ultimately stationed at Kiriatb- 
jearim, 4" 61-7!) was, without doubt, due to the 
destruction of the Shiloh temple by the Philistines 
(cf. Jer 712%), Abimelech the son of Abitub, who, 
in Saul’s time, officiated there as priest (1S 217- 


* The subsequent correction of Moses to Manasseh by a super- 
linear n was due mall gelled desire to save Moses the shame of 
having a descendant who held an illegitimate (because not 
derived from Aaron) priesthood, and, in addition, practised the 
worship of images. the estimation of the origina] narrator, 
both these things were quite justifiable and praiseworthy. _ 

Ita) Sere slain beDosg Us ts a warcraingly mige puniber 

riests) were slain by , thi &@ surpri e number. 
Ke shiloh only three priests are mentioned ; Bi yenenicn under 
David, ony two (apart from David's sons, 28 815, and ‘Ira the 
Jairite, ), a8 was the case also under Solomon, according to 
the original text of 1 K 425 (Agariah the son of Zadok, and 
Zabud the son of Nathan). It is true that hak-kihén denotes 
‘the priest’ xa+’ igey%», in olden times the chief priest (as is atill 
the case in 2K 119%, Is §2, and 2K 2 where Hilkiah first 
becomes ‘high priest,’ thanks to a later redactor), so that the 
existence of other poe along with the above named is by no 
means excluded (cf. ¢.g. 2K 125%), But, while a considerable 
number is supposable in the case of the splendid temple of 
Solomon, it is not 80 with the more modest sanctuaries of 
early monarchical period. Now, it is a possibility that in 18 
2218 the number 85 may originally have stood for the whole of 
Ahimelech’s descendants and relatior.s (cf. v.19). But, 
that the LXX gives 305 (Luc. 350) in place of 85, it is eviden 
that the number was a later invertion, based upon diverse 
guesses. Is it accident that $5 is the numerical value of the 
consonants of ‘kdhdnéd (Jahweh])’ in v.27? 
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etc.), was, according to 18 14°, a grandson of Eli. 
The sole survivor of the massacre at Nob was 
Abiathar the son of Ahimelech (1 8 28 22”), who 
fled with the ’éphéd (see above) to David. The 
‘trustworthy Pied however, for whom Jahweh, 
according to 2, is to build an enduring house, t.e. 
to whom He is to give an unbroken line of succes- 
sors who shall go out and in continually before the 
anointed of Jahweh —the king—is ok, who 
already, in the time of David, had n priest 
along with Abiathar (2S 15* ™ ete.). nder 
Solomon he continued alone in office when the 
curse on the house of Eli was fulfilled in the de- 
position of Abiathar (1 K 2”), It is not stated 
that Zadok was of Levitical descent; even the 
name of his father is not given.* Nevertheless, 
the previcuce of the ‘enduring house’ was ful- 
filled. Towards the end of the pre-exilic period 
all priests at Jerusalem passed for ‘sonsof Zadok,’ 
and in the programme for the future sketched 
by Ezekiel (44%*-) it is to them alone out of all 
the existing ‘priests of Levi’ that the priestly 
prerogatives are accorded. Deuteronomy had 
at least left open the ibility that the priests 
of the high places might discharge priestly func- 
tions at Jerusalem after the concentration of the 
cultus in the temple there. We see, however, 
from 1 S 2% that it was difficult for them to obtain 
this privilege. The man of God there predicts to 
Eli that his descendante (t.e. the priests of the 
high places in the time of Josiah and down to B.C. 
586) would have to humble themselves sha low 
before Zadok (i.e. the legitimate priestly family 
at Jerusalem) and to beg from them the necessary 
maintenance. 

3. Let us now ask,—and this is the main ques- 
tion,—What was the spiritual and es itn signi- 
ficance of the B sbsactgera during the whole period 

rior to the advent of written prophecy? Un- 
ortunately, here again we have to rest content 
with very m sources of information. Essen- 
tially, all that we learn is that the priests guarded 
the Ark, and, if necessary, carried it. Moreover, 
it is no inferior priests or Levites+ in the sense 
of P that it, but the priests proper, as is plain 
from 28 15* ® (and even from 1] 5 4‘). But there 
is specially frequent mention of a function of the 
prieste which consisted in guarding or carrying and 
consulting the ’éphéd (see above): 1 S 14% 21° 
pal [neooty Ing to the LXX, also v.!*} 23° [where 
David asks Abiathar to produce tlie ’éphéd which 
he (v.°) had brought with him from Nob] 30’ 
where, however, it is David himself that consults 
ahweh}). Further, in 1 S 14%, we are to read, 
with the LXX, ‘the ’éphéd’ instead of ‘the ark,’ 
and then ‘for he bore then the éphéd,’ etc.t There 
is no mention of any participation of the priests in 
the offering of sacrifice. Even at the head sanctu- 
ary at Shiloh all that is presupposed in 1S 2U*- ig 
at most an ordinance hallowed by custom in con- 
nexion with the handing over of the sacrificial 
dues to the priesta; the heinous sin of the sons of 
Eli consisted, not in their transgressing the require- 
ments of a written law (such as that of P), but 
in treating with contempt the ancient hallowed 
sacrificial customs, and demanding their portion 
before the fat had been burned to Jahweh (v.?°). 
But it is not clear whether the presenting of the 


* It is t-ue that in 28 817 (1 Ch 1816 246. 81) Zadok is called 
‘the son of Ahitub.’ But the MT here has certainly been 
corrected in dogmatic interests, with the object of inserting 
Zadok in a genealogy and, at the same time, of setting aside 
Abiathar (in contradiction to 28 1524 etc.) in advance. With 
Wellhausen and others we should read ‘Zadok and Abiathar, 
the son of Ahimelech, the son of Ahitub.’ 

t The mention of these in 18 615,28 15% (but not v.™), and 
1 K & (contradicting v.3), is due to a late interpolation. 

2 It is doubtful, on the other hand, whether, with Thenius 
ae ipa we should substitute ‘the ‘éphéd' for ‘the ark’ also 
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fat was an act that could be performed by priests 
alone. And even if statements like those of 1S 13%, 
2S 6% 7-1 K 34 etc., might readily be interpreted 
as meaning that the kings offered sacrifice through 
the medium of the priests, on the other hand there 
are passages, such as 2S 68 and 1 K 8", which show 
that in ancient times even a ritual act like blessing 
(which in Dt 10° Eprobey from P) is reserved for 
ie pre) could be performed without offence by 
e kings. 

Of what, according to the statements of the 
prophets, was the most important official duty of 
the priests, nanely, the giving of torah or ‘ direc- 
tion’ in ritual and legal questions (even without 
the employment of the sacred lot), we do not hear 
till towards the close of our period, in the so-called 
Blessing of Moses (see below, p. 650%). For the 
earlier period it is significant that in the whole of 
the so-called Book of the Covenant, although it 
deals for the most part with questions of law, 
priests are not mentioned at all. This does not, 
indeed, prove that the above function was wholly 
wanting to them. When a fitting occasion arose 

in the case of Eli we find indeed a kind of ral 
office discharged : 1 S 1915: 262. 99 (towards Hannal: 
and Elkana) 2**- (towards his own sons); but even 


this bears no specifically priestly character. 
As to other, expecially political, influence exer- 
cised by the pri 


, it was to all epeeene small 
throughout this whole period. This admite of a 
simple explanation on the ground that there were 
as yet no priestly guilds to give support to the 
individual. As we saw above, connexion with the 
tribe of Levi was not as yet a condition of attain- 
ing the dignity of priest. The Deuteronomic 

actor of the Books of ane is the first to 
reckon it a sin on the part of Jeroboam that he 
appointed all and sundry, who were not descended 
from the tribe of Levi, to be priests of the high 
places (1 K 12°! 13>), How little advantage, how- 
ever, even the Levitical priests had over the 
others, is sufficiently plain from the story of the 
wayfaring Levite, Jonathan (Jg 17"), and in quite 
@ special way from Gn 497. Here (probably as 
late as the time of David) a curse is pronounced 
on the tribe of Levi, without any allusion to the 
prerugatives attributed and actually continued to 
that tribe owing to its connexion with Moses (cf. 
above, p. 648"). This shows clearly that these very 
prerogatives were, at least in the time of the 

etical author of Gn 49’, very lightly esteemed. 

he tribe of Levi was accounted accursed ; only a 
porron of its members, who had had the good 
ortune (Jg 17%), discharged priestly functions. 
But even in this instance the Levite with his 
family occupied an isolated position at some sanc- 
tuary, and enjoyed no special consideration there. 
But the same was the case also with the priests 
who were not of Levitical descent. It is true 
that as early as the end of the period of the 
Judges and the opening of the monarchical period 
we meet with a tendency towards a hereditary, 
settled, and therefore more respected, priesthood, 
in the family of Eli. The prestige he enjoyed is 
explicable, above all, from the circumstance that 
he attended to the sacred Ark in the temple at 
Shiloh, the sanctuary most highly esteemed by 
the people. His descendants continued to live 
upon this reputation, as we find them doing under 
Saul at Nob, evidently the oe sanctuary 
after the destruction of Shiloh (1 S 22'* ‘the city 
of the priests’), and as Abiathar did at the court 
of David. 

With all this, however, there is no word of any 
sovereignty exercised by the priests alongside 
that of the king. Abimelech assumes the atti 
tude of an inferior towards even the subject of 
Saul (1 S 21), and most unreservedly towards Saul 
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himself (22"*-), The bodyguard of Saul hesitate, 
it is true, to slaughter the priests of Jahweh (v.*”), 
plainly because the bloody command of the king 
appeared to them so unjust and monstrous; but 
no one interposed in defence of the priests when 
they and their families fell victims to the 
blind fury of the king, using as its instrument 
Doey the Edomite. The sole survivor, Abiathar, 
was indeed taken by David under his protection 
(v.4), but only as a servant whom he could order 
about as he pleased; and the same position was 
held by Abiathar under David when the latter 
became king. In 2 8 8!7 20%-, 1 K 41-5, the priests 
are named amongst the principal officials in Judah, 
mostly, however, after these, or at least after 
& portion of them. The circumstance that the 
pantuent inflicted by Solomon upon Abiathar 
or his participation in Adonijah’s attempt was 
only banishment, was due not to his peculiar 
standing, but simply to the services he had person- 
ally rendered to David. It is quite intelligible that 
the settled priesthood at so splendid a sanctuary 
as Solomon’s temple should have been the first to 
attain to wealth and higher culture, and on that 
account to great consideration, that at an early 
period these priests came even to form a species 
of temple aristocracy, united in a close society, 
and allied themselves in marriage with the most 
powerful families, even up to the royal house.* 
All the same, the chief priests are nothing but 
officials of the king, and the circumstances are 
quite exceptional that determine Joiada the priest 
(2 K 114%) to play a great political part in the 
conspiracy against ‘Athaliah. Moreover, his action 
was in favour of the only legitimate heir of the 
Davidic dynasty, and thus in the service of the 
same. But the regard which king Jehoash owed 
him in return did not prevent that monarch from 
showing towards him and the priests (127%) not 
merely annoyance but distrust, when he deprived 
them of the free control of the temple dues and 
handed this over to the Secretary of State. 

We cannot wonder that in the Northern king- 
dom, where a central sanctuary was wanting, it 
took far longer than in Judah to form reputable 
and, in a certain measure, politically powerful 

riestly societies. But that this point was reached 
is testified to us by the saying regarding Levi in 
the (Ephraimite) Blessing of Moses, Dt 33% (prob- 
ably dating from the time of Jeroboam II. or not 
much earlier). The interpretation of some expres- 
sions is not, indeed, without difficulty. Accord- 
ing to Wellhausen and others, v.® alludes to those 
who, renouncing their tribe and their family, 
have attached themselves to a guild of Levites. 
But probably we should rather find an allusion to 
the narrative of Ex 32” (cf. above, p. .633*), where 
the priesthood is assigned to the tribe of Levi as 
a recompense for the courageous way in which it 
stood up for Jahweh. ith this accords the 
circumstance that the whole saying is spoken of 
Levi as of a tribe standing on the same footing as 
Benjamin, Joseph, ete. ere, then, the belongin 
to Levi is already a condition of priesthood, at 
though this, of course, does not exclude isolated 
instances of members of other tribes (particularly, 
it may be presumed, those who had married the 
daughters of priests) leer the office. The 
whole saying betrays in lofty language a legiti- 
mate pride in the importance and the power of the 

riesthood, and an assured confidence (v.1>) that 

aliweh will annihilate its foes, of whom there is 
no lack. Amongst its official functions the first 
place is still held by the manipulating of the 
sacred lot (Urim and Thummim), but in addition 

* Thus, according to the certainly historical note in 2 Ch 221), 


Jehosheba, a sister of king Ahaziah, was wife of the chief priest 
Joiada, Except for this, even 2 K 113 would be unintelligible. 
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to this (v.”) the priests teach the people the 
statutes and the ¢ordh of Jahweh and attend to 
a sacrificial] hah ' 
ust as in the above passage the priests sprun 

from Levi appear as zealous u holders Oo the 
service of Jahweh, so it may have been true of the 
Jahweh priesthood in general in the Northern 
kingdom that its members were entitled to be 
counted among the organs of genuine Jahwism. 
It is surprising, indeed, that in the struggle against 
the Tyrian Baal we never hear of the priesta, but 
only of the propherss being persecuted for their 
fidelity to Jahweh. But, on the other hand, no- 
where during this period are the priests reproached 
as favouring the service of Baal. An express 
reference, however, to priestly zeal for Jahweh 
is found nowhere but in the case of Eli. The 
latter feels it a grievous scandal that his sons 
give occasion to evil reports among ‘the people 
of Jahweh’; he dreads the heavy judgment of 
Jahweh which tolerates no opposition ; he submits 
most humbly to the sentence of rejection (1S 34 ‘it 
is Jahweh, let him do what seemeth good to him’). 
And during the battle with the Philistines he 
trembles, above all, for the Ark of Jahweh (4'); 
and it is when he hears that «¢ is taken that he 
sinks down and dies (v.¥%). In like manner, the 
last thought of the dying wife of Phinehas is grief 
at the carrying away of the Ark, for ‘the glory is 
departed from israel’ (v.71), All these are features 
which may lay claim to being historical. They 
prove that Jahwism, amidst all amalgamation 
with relics of ancient Semitic nature religions, 
was even then a power which struck deep into the 
life and thought of its adherents, and was capable 
of awakening in them genuine piety. 

2. Prophets.—1. By far the most prominent 
place among the organs of genuine Jahwism is 
occupied by the prophets.* It is usual in this 
connexion, to bring together quite heterogeneous 
phenomena, and to couple the representatives 
of heathen Semitic mantic and sorcery with tlie 
genuine Hebrew prophetism which stood in the 
service of Jahwism. It cannot be denied that 
in the traditions of ancient Israel traces even of 
the former category are to be found, and such as 
plainly appear not to be inconsistent, in the mind 
of the narrators, with genuine Jahbwism. This 
was rendered possible when the moving force was 
no longer found in demonic powers, but in Jah- 
weh Himself. Thanks to the gifts with which 
Jahweh endows him, Moses surpasses the achieve- 
ments of the Egyptian magicians (Ex 4% 75#-), 
making at the same time frequent use of his statt 
as of a magician’s wand (Ex 7” 9% 175 ®#, Nu 20/4). 
The same efticacy that is attributed to the 
stretching forth of Moses’ staff is produced by the 
spear stretched forth by Joshua (Jos 8'% ™); it 
procures victory for Israel and the complete de- 
struction of the inhabitants of Ai. Even in 2 K 
13". a relic has been rightly discovered of the 
belief in divining by arrows.t It is not merely a 
symbolical action when king Joash, with his hands 
covered by the hands of Elisha, shoots an arrow in 
the direction of the Syrians, and then, at the pro- 
phet’s command, smites with the arrows upon the 
ground. These actions are rather a curse, ex- 


* Of mon phs on Israelitish prophetism in general [see 
$ IV. for the Literature on the writing prophets] we would note 
specially : A. Knobel, Der Prophetismus der Hebrder, 2 Theile, 
Breslau, 1887 {antiquated in many respects, but a thorough- 
going work, and one that is still useful] ; A. Kuenen, De profeten 
en de profetie onder Israel, 2 vols., Leiden, 1875 [Eng. tr., Loa- 
don, 1877]; O. H. Cornill, Der Israelitische Prophetionus: in 5 
Vortragen fiir gebildete Laien geschildert, Strassburg, 1594 +1. 6; 
R. Kraetzachmar, Prophet und Seherim alten Israi, ‘Tubin yen, 
1901 ; cf. also A. B. Davidson's article PROPNsCY and. PROPUETS 
in vol. iv., and his posthumous work, Old Testament Prophecy, 
Edinburgh, 1908. 

t So Schwally, Semit. Kriegsaltertuimer, i. 22. 
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pressed by deeds, which cannot fail to accomplish 
its pope on the Syrians. Balaam, to whom 
(Nu 22°) the magical power of effectually blessing 
or cursing an entire nation is attributed, appears, 
nevertheless, in the whole passage (Nu 22-24) 
as a genuine prophet of Jahweh. All these are 
instances of the survival of a primitive system of 
magic, which, however, it was found possible to 
reconcile with Jahwism. So, according to Gn 
44°. 15, Joseph piardee the so-called hydromancy, 
a method of divining by means of a liquid in a 
bow] ; and in Nu 17!°@)® we have simply a peculiar 
form of rhabdomancy, or divining by means of a 
number of rods. Other forms of magic, such as 
necromancy, the art of the médnénim,® etc., were 
at all times regarded by the representatives of 
genuine Jahwism as illegitimate.t But all the 
zeal of the prophets did not avail to prevent 
sorcery and divining from continuing in vogue 
down to the Exile and even beyond it, as out- 
growths of superstition for which the Jahweh 
religion can no more be held responsible than can 
Christianity for the countless forms of superstition 
which continue to hold sway within its pale down 
to the present day. 

The prophetism which is called up to us by 
names like Amos, Hosea, Igaiah, etc., has its roots in 
two altogether different phenomena, which finally 
became one, and consequently both received the 
same designation. On the one hand, there are 
the ‘seers’ of ancient times, on the other the 
ecstatic figures of the nébv’im. The latter name 
became in the 8th cent. the collective title for the 
proper prophets of Jahweh; hence it is usnal— 
although less appropriate—to render the word 
nébi'tm, when it occurs in the time of Samuel and 

Saul, by ‘ prophets.’ 

- 2 The ‘seer’ (ax ré’eh, or mh Adzeh) derives his 
name, not from foreseeing the future, although 
this is not, upon occasion, outside his rdle, but be- 
cause, with spiritual eye opened for him by his 
God, he sees what is hidden, and is able to an- 
nounce it. <A condition of ecstasy is not necessary 
for this,—we never hear of such, for instance, in the 
case of Samuel,—but it may be connected with the 
act of vision. Thus Balaam, who is nowhere, 
indeed, called ‘seer’ or ‘prophet,’ but who be- 
longs all the same to this category, speaks of 
himself as a man ‘whose [outward] eye is closed,t 
who heareth the words of God, who seeth visions of 
the Almighty, sunk down and with unveiled eye’ 
(Nu 24 45t-), In the case of all in this period who 
are entitled to be regarded as ‘seers’ there is an 
unmistakable connexion with mantic and sorcery, 
and that in the belief not only of the people but 
of the ancient narrator. We have spoken of Moses 
as an expert in magic. True, he 1s never called 
‘seer,’ while the name ‘ prophet’ (in its later sense) 
is first piven to him in Deuteronomy (18 34’). 
The earlier view (Nu 12° (prob. E}) distinguishes 
him, as one with whom God speaks face to face, 
from prophets elsewhere, to whom God reveals 
Himself by visions and dreams. The people of 
Israel must, however, in all ages have seen in 
Moses not only the ‘man of God,’ the powerful 
instrument of Jahweh in the establishing of the 
covenant at Sinai, the leader filled with the spirit 
of Jahweh (Nu 117%), but also the ‘seer’ ac- 


* That is, either ‘cloud-gazers’ (weather makers?) or those 

who deliver their oracles in a nasal or murmuring tone. In 
eneral, necromancers and other sorcerers have attributed to 
em a whispering, chirping, sighing, or murmuring. 

+ The locus classicus for the various forms of sorcery is Dt 
1810f., which is admirably orpoune by W. Robertson Sinith 
in his art. ‘On the Forms of Divination and Magic enumerated 
in Deut. xvill. 101.’ in Journ. of Phill. xiii. 273 ff., xiv. 113 ff. 
Cf. also T. Witton Davies, Hore, Divination, and D. 
among the Hebrews and their Neighbours, London, 1893. 

{ This meaning of the wo i indeed, uncertain; others 
prefer to interpret ‘ whose (sp ] eye is opened.’ 


quainted with the future. This is plain from the 
circumstance that two notable predictions of the 
future are put in his mouth : the Blessing of Moses, 
Dt 33 (see above, p. 650"), although in v.‘ it speaks 
of him in the third person ; and the much later 
Song, Dt 32, although in v.? it looks back to the 
time of Moses as the days of old, and in v.™* 
describes the experiences of Israel in Palestine as 
historical facts that belong to a far distant past. 

In the case of Balaam a mantic element emer 
in so far as, while he repeatedly insists that he 
can speak only what Jahweh gives him to say 
(Nu 22% 187. 3. 38) he yet lias recourse to external 
measures (23'®:), and actually goes out for a vision, 
t.e. a revelation of Jahweh ee signs (23% 
[where in v.‘ after the word ‘ Balaam’ a more pre- 
cise statement about the kind of revelation has in 
all probability dropped out] 427%), until, finally 
(24)%-) he abandons the réle of soothsayer, an 
utters his oracles simply at the impulse of the 
Divine spirit. 

In the time of the Judges we should doubtless 
assign Deborah to the same category. She is 
called in Jg 44 ‘a hd wanted t.¢., in this instance, 
&® woman capable of magical ion by the 
spirit of Jahweh, and able when in this condition 
to pronounce judicial decisions (v.5). The reall 
original account of her may, however, be ex 
to have survived in the Song of Deborah, although 
the attributing of this song to herself (in spite of 
her being addressed in v.44) may be based on an 
erroneous interpretation of v.”? (where we ought to 
render ‘till thou didst arise,’ etc.). She is called 
in v.? ‘a mother in Israel.” This implies the pos- 
session of the dignity of a highly esteemed priestess 
(cf. above on Jg 17 18'%), who watches over the 
welfare of the peeps: and can in times of oppres- 
sion indicate beforehand the way of escape and 
the successful issue (4°*-), But, above all, it ia true 
of her that (like the God-inspired uaviie maidens of 
Germanic antiquity) she can bewitch the people by 
her song, and inflame their courage to the highest 
degree. That the whole activity of Deborah is only 
in the spirit and service of Jahweh, is manifestly 
presupposed throughout its description. She rouses 
the wretchedly broken-up tribes to the conscious- 
ness that they form one body as the people of 
Jahweh, and inspires them with courage to fight, 
and confidence in the war-God who hastens from 
Sinai to their help. 

Still more, however, does this réle of an organ 
of Jahweh—nay, of a deliverer of the pore from 
sore straits—belong to the man who for the first 
time leh receives the honourable name of 
‘geer’ (1S 91-3819, In a prenery gloss ex- 
plains that in ancient times those who are now 
called ‘prophets’ (néb?’im) were called ‘seers.’ 
According to the narrative of 1S 1! #7 918@. gic. 
(which is somewhat later than 1 S 9-10"%), Samuel 
was even before his birth dedicated to Jahweh ; 
at a tender age he was brought to Shiloh to 
enter upon Jahweh’s service, and there also he 
was honoured with a nocturnal revelation from 
Jahweh. We thus meet here with the same com- 
bination of the functions of priest (cf. also 91%) and 
seer (or prophet in the later sense of the term) as 
in the case of Moses. It may be noted, however, 
that the different sources present quite different 
pictures of Samuel. According ‘o the later ones 
(1S 7. 8. 10! 12. 1387 15) he 1s the last ‘ judge,’ 
which means here not only temporary leader in a 
strugevle, as in the ‘hero-stories’ of the Book of 
Judges, but simply ‘ruler,’ one who wants only 
the title in order to be king. He recalls the people 
from idolatry (7*-), and procures for them, by 

rayer and sacrifice (v.®), lasting victory over the 
Phi istines. In his old age he appoints his sons to 
be judges, lays before Jahweh the people’s demand 
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for a king (8'*-), calls together an assembly of the 
people xt Mizpah, where Saul is chosen by lot out 
of all the tribes of Israel as king. This does not, 
however, prevent Samuel from continuing to act 
as before as the real ruler. He dismisses the 
people (10%); on the occasion of another popular 
assembly, at the urgent request of the ple he 
promises his powerful intercession, and that he 
will instruct them in the good and right way 
(121% 34-), But, above all, in the rejection of Saul 
(138%: ; far milder is his conduct in 15'°*-, a passage 
of a highly ‘propnene strain) he apes to display 
& caprice and a lust for rule which have long caused 
this passage to be regarded as containing the origi- 
nal type of hierarchical demands in opposition to 
the secular power. 

A very different picture of Samuel is sketched 
for us in the far older source, 1 S 9-10'* As he 
searches for the lost asses of his father, Saul with 
his servant passes by the house of Samuel. The 
servant draws Saul’s attention to the presence of 
the ‘man of God’ in this city, 9* ‘The man is 
famous; all that he says comes to pass. Perhaps 
he may tell us the der by which we have come’ 
(not ‘the way we should go.’ The servant means 
first to test Samuel’s knowledge of their previous 
journey, and, if that proves correct, his further 
counsel may be trusted]. Their only difficulty is 
about the customary present to the man of God, 
for their bread is exhausted. Luckily, however, 
the servant has a quarter shekel, and this they 
propose to give him. Samuel brilliantly justifies 
their confidence in him. He knows that the asses 
are already found (v.%). But he knows also some- 
thing quite different regarding the high destiny of 
Saul, secretly anoints him king next morning, and 

ives him exact details of three experiences he is 
to have the same day; and all these turn out as he 
has said. 

The high antiquity of this narrative as compared 
with that of the more recent sources strikes one at 
the first glance. The circumstance that the seer 
is applied to for information even in such secular 
and everyday matters as is the case here, betrays 
a very early date; and still more the circumstance 
that some bread or a quarter shekel should be con- 
sidered sufficient remuneration for him. We see 
very clearly, further, that this function of seer is 
combined with mantic. Even the later source, no 
doubt, attributes to Samuel extraordinary powers, 
as when (12!) in the time of the wheat est 
(and therefore contrary to the usual course of 
nature) he can cause Jahweh to send thunder 
and rain. Still this magical power of prayer is 
something different from the macie knowledge 
of the past and the future of which we are told in 
rt we we be guided merely b 

we were to i mer a - 
ances, we should have ie conclude that rf ce), in 
the most glaring opposition to the later record, 
Samuel is represented as a personage of purely 
local importance, a something betwixt seer and 
priest, such as was probably to be found then in 
every country town of Israel. For Saul himself 
knows nothing of him, but needs to have his atten- 
tion drawn to him by his servant. It can easil 
be shown, however, that such an impression is 
due to an illusion purposely created by the nar- 
rator in order to heighten the dramatic effect of 
his description. But all the while even he makes 
no concealment of the fact that Samuel is in quite 
a special manner the confidant and the instrament 
of Jahweh. The day before Saul’s arrival Jahweh 
has already (9'%-) announced him to Samuel as 
His chosen deliverer of His people, and Samuel 
feels himself thus authorized to anoint Saul in the 
name of Jahweh to be prince over His people 
Israel. Thie last act, in particular, implies a very 


high sense of the importance of the man and his 
relation to Jahweh. ‘Then, again, Saul’s cousin 
(10!4#), at the mention of Samuel, who is evidently 
named here as a well-known Pereoneee, is at once 
curious to know what he said, which shows that 
Saul must have known him as well, so that a 
merely local importance of the man in his own 
place of abode is out of the question. Rather 
must we still admit that in the later narrative 
a correct estimate is given, not indeed of the polit- 
ical réle of the seer, but of his high spiritual and 
religious importance. The latter he evidently 
possessed as tlie maintainer and protector of pure 
Jahwism against all attempts to seduce the people 
to idolatry or at least to syncretism. But pure 
Jahwism was in those days synonymous with 

atriotism, for it was only from their own national 

xod that the people could look for deliverance 
from the cruel oppression of the Philistines. And 
so he was honoured by later generations not only 
as the man of action, who, to carry out the strict 
command of Jahweh, lhewed the Amalekite king 
Agag to pieces with his own hand ‘ before Jahweh 
(1S 15®, an undoubtedly good historical narra 
tive), but also as the man powerful in prayer, 
whose intercession for his people can be compared 
for efficacy to that of Moges (Jer 15').* 

The last t who in the early sources receives the 
designation ‘seer’ (Adzeh) is Gad, ‘the prophet 
(ndb2’), the seer of David’ (2S 24"). This is mani- 
festly to be understood as meaning, on the one 
hand, that Gad is to be reckoned among the pe 
phets (in the later sense; and so we find hi 
giving counsel to David, 1S 22°, and conveyi 
to him an oracle from Jahweh, 2 S 24"*-); and, on 
the other hand, that Gad filled the special office of 
‘seer’ to David. In the latter capacity he would 
proven, obtain oracles in the traditional fashion 

y mantic machinery. It is not difficult to under- 
stand why later generations, to whom this kind of 
official seership had a heathen smack about it, 
preferred to ignore it and to put in its place a 
prophetic activity, which appeared to them far 
more intelligible and—in the case of a David—far 
more fitting. For this very reason, however, ‘the 
seer of David’ may be considered to be an older 
and more correct designation of Gad than ‘the 
prophet.’ 

3. We have learned from the above discussion 
that the seers and ‘men of God’ of ancient times 
—Moses, Deborah, Gad (partly)—received even at 
an early date the further designation of x2) nabf’,? 
gamuel, expecially in his capacity of head of a guild of prophets 

o! a e 
at Rattan developed an abtivity which wrought in eon of 
the theocracy, and probably promoted also the 
religious li But, apart from the fact t these 
nélt'tm (see below) are not to be offhand identified with the 
‘prophets’ in the later sense of the term, there are the 
strongest objections to the historical character of this whole 
passage. The manifest contradiction with 16% is alone suff- 
cient to show that in 1938f we have to do with a very late 
midrdash, after the manner of 161£., 

t We leave out of account the circumstance that the Chron- 
icler is uainted with a ‘seer’ named Je'do (2 Ch 9%) or 
*Iddo (1215) in the reigns of Solomon, Rehoboam, and Abijah, 
whereas in 1322 he is called ‘Gor het’; and with a ‘seer’ Jehu 


in the reign of Jehoshaphat When, again, the Chronicler 
gives ihe aan of ‘seer’ even to the music masters of David, 


cred Asaph (2 Ch 20%), Heman (1 Ch 255), Jeduthun (2 Ch 
8515), he follows a usage of language unknown elsewhere. 
¢{ Here we may give all that is moet essential regarding the 


etymology and the history of the usage of this term. The root 
naba’ has not survived in Hebrew, for the verbal forms nibid’ 
and hithnabbé’ (‘to show oneself a nabt’’) are derived from the 
substantive nabf. But the Arabic and the Heb. roota 
nabah (‘bark’) and ndbad’ (‘bubble forth ow that nd’ 
means originally to throw out words or cular sounds with 
: , a8 happens in mantic rapture or holy frenzy. (On the 
corresponding Assyr. root=‘to carry off, ‘to tear a 
violently’ [carried away by a su al power], (ft J. 
Bewer, Amer. Journ. of Semit. Lang. and Lit. xviii. 2, p. 120). 
Hence the howling dervishes of Islam have been rightly com- 
with the nébi’im of ancient Israel. Nab? then denotes 
actively) properly one who professionally (this is implied in the 
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‘prophet’ (or néb7ah, ‘prophetess’). This, how- 
ever, may safely be pronounced an anachronism. 
In earlier times, down at least to the middle of 
the 9th cent. and even later, nabf’ (plur. nébi’im) 
meant something so different that this name could 
not have been given to Moses or Samuel. Hence, 
it may be added, the rendering of nébi’tn in the 
time of Samuel by ‘prophets’ is misleading, and 
had better be avoided. The descriptions contained 
in 1S 10 3-, taken along with the sty mology of 
the word, show that we have to do with bands of 
enthusiasts, of whom the spirit of God has laid 
hold with overpowering force, and who, stimu- 
Jated by loud music to greater frenzy, readily 
carry along others to participate in their conduct. 
This last feature is prominent not only in 1S 
10% 1°, but in the late midrdsh 19'®*-, and it reflects 
truly the character of such phenomena, as does 
also the statement that Saul nai Uues off his 
clothes, and lay naked for a day and a night in 
holy frenzy.* 

‘ Analogous phenomena are reported alike from 
the ancient religions, from the Christian Middle 
Ages, and from the sphere of heathen peoples at 
the present ne and it would be ee per- 
versity to set them all down simply to deceit and 
hypocritical pretensions. The only question that 
arises for us is: What is the special significance 
of this phenomenon upon ancient Hebrew soil, and 
low far has it a religious significance in the realm 
of Jahwism? Unfortunately, owing to the scanty 
traditions at our disposal, we must here have re- 
course to pure conjectures. These, however, are 
such as may claim a high degreeof probability. In 
the first place, it will not admit of doubt that these 
nébvtm were originally a Canaanite growth, and 
were adopted by the Hebrews from that quarter. 
This conclusion is favoured by the fact that the 
other forms of mantic, possession, and sorcery, also 
took their rise in all probability upon Canaanite 
soil. But the ‘spirit of God,’ which, according to 
the word of Samuel, passes from the nébi’tm at 
Gibeah to Saul, is expressly called in 1S 10® ‘the 
spirit of Jahweh,’ and nothing else could be 
thought of in view of the whole context. The 
moving cause, again, that led to whole companies 
being inflamed the spirit of Jahweh to holy 
frenzy was doubtless the sore straits of the time, 
the heavy yoke of the Philistine domination. It 
can hardly be an accident that Saul (10°) is seized 
with holy frenzy at the very spot where the pillar 
(a°¥3), or, according to another interpretation, the 
administrator of the Philistines, was located. As 
in the Middle Ages the ravages of the plague gave 
rise to troops of flagellants, so, in the period of 
which we are speaking, subjection to a people 
hated and esteemed unclean produced a condition 
of great excitement, and led to frequent gather- 
ings of those who were seized with a violent desire 
to procure the intervention of the national God of 
Israel, who was regarded, above all, as the war- 


formation of the word) gives utterance to ecstatic cries, or 
exhibits other tokens of holy frenzy. True, this original sense 
of the word became more and more weakened. Even the 
nevvim of the time of Elijah and pe. ie above) have 
already become only pale reflexions of the "tm of Samuel's 
day. But when * had been fully adopted as the honorific 
appellation of the true prophets of Jahweh (so already in 
Am 211, Is 83 (where the wife of Isaiah is called by himself, 
in conformity with his official name, ‘the prophetess’]), the 
recollection of its original meaning was all the more forgotten. 
Otherwise, Abraham could not have been in Gn 207 (E) called 
a nabt’, to whom one could look for effectual intercession. 
Nay, in Ps 10515 the same title is given to the patriarchs in 
general, with their families. Evidently, all that still attaches 
» pubs word here is the notion of confidants and favourites of 


* A trace of the bearing of these nédt’tm has very probably 
survived down to a late date in the verb "pit Aitfiph, ‘ pro- 
phesy,’ which means primarily ‘ to let drop,’ ec. slaver, as is usual 
with epileptics and madmen. 
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God. This purpose was served chiefly by the 
ecstatic cries from which the nédf’tm originally 
derived their name. Hence Schwally (Semit. 
Kriegsaltertiimer, i. 110) may be right in assign- 
ing a warlike origin to the whole appearance of 
these néhi’im (as well as the Nazirites ; see below). 
We are reminded how, in the case of Samson, 
his being seized with the spirit of Jahweh is re- 

eatedly connected with acts of vengeance on the 

hilistines (Jg 14° 154%), In a certain sense, 
then, these nédi’im may be regarded as organs of 
Jahweh; but they belonged to quite a different 
species, and followed a different calling from the 
so called organs of Jahweh of later times. 

4. Notwithstanding, there was not wanting even 
at the court of David some representation of 
genuine prophetism in the later sense of the term. 
Apart from Gad, who announced to David a 
coming punishment at the hands of Jahweh (2S 
2417-)) we meet with a representative of it in the 
remarkable personality of Nathan. Nowhere, in- 
deed, do we read of his special endowment with the 
spirit of Jahweh. After David’s sin in the matter 
of Uriah, we read in 28 12! simply: ‘ And Jahweh 
sent Nathan to David.’ But the combination of 
skill and courage in the way in which Nathan 
awakens the conscience of the king and pronounces 
the judgment of Jahweh upon him, and then 
follows this up by announcing the forgiveness of 
his sin, reminds us of the way in which Isaiah 
afterwards faced Ahaz (Is 7) and Hezekiah (39). 
It is nowhere stated that Nathan held any official 
position, and the usual comparison with a court 
preacher has no support in the early source. The 
rdle, not quite free trom danger, which he plays in 
1 K 1 in the palace intrigue, in favour of Solomon 
and against Adonijah, is sufficiently explained by 
the position he had held as the tutor of Solomon 
(28 12%). Besides, it may be questioned (as in the 
case of Gad) whether the title nab? as applied to 
Nathan is as early as the time of David (which 
would contradict 1S 9°, where this signification 
of the word is plainly reserved for a much later 
date), or whether it is due to a readily intelligible 
Sx eusion at a redactor’s hand. In 7? it may 
belong to the Deuteronomic revision of the older 
narrative. springs te enough, however, it is want- 
ing in 12!in the MT on the occasion of the first 
mention of his name in the early source, and 
throughout the whole of this narrative. In 1K 1 
the title is almost always attached to the name, 

et there are certain indications* that make it at 
east possible that its presence is due to a late 
insertion. If it is original, we must conclude that 
it stands for an official position, that indeed of a 
‘seer’ like Gad, and in the interposition of Nathan 
in 2S 12 we should have to see an unusual evi- 
dence of that position. 

The same difficulty recurs in the case of Abijah 
of Shiloh . K 11%. 143-8, but not 15%). Abijah’s 
symbolical action in tearing his mantle to pieces 
and giving ten of these to Jeroboam, as well as 
his conduct towards Jeroboam’s wife and his 
utterances in the name of Jahweh, pri him quite 
in line with the Jahweh prophets of the 8th cent.; 
but the question remains whether the title nab? 
is not to be set down to the account of the 
Deuteronom. recension, in which the original story 
about Abijah is unquestionably now presented to 
us. The same remark applies to Jehu, the son 

*In v.10 the MT but not Luc. has the addition. In v.% the 
LXX has certainly preserved the original text (‘and anoint 
him,’ etc., without any subjects following); in the MT there 
has been inserted from v.39 first ‘Zadok the priest’ (henoe 
‘shall [sing.) anoint him,’ etc.), and then, further, ‘Nathan the 
prophet.’ In v.4 Luc. still betrays the original text ‘and 
there anointed (sing.) him the priest Zadok’; yet here too, as 
we see in MT and LXX (both ‘and these anointed’ (plur.} etc.) 


there was inserted after ‘ Zadok,’ although this in con 
of v.%, ‘ Nathan the prophet.’ 
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of Hanani, who announced an oracle of Jahweh 
acninst Baasha, king of Israel (1 K 16'*-). 

But, even if in all the above instances ndbf 
should be an anachronism, the important fact 
remains that at no period were there wanting 
in Israel suitable organs for giving expression 
at the Divine command to the pleasure and, in 
a remarkable de the displeasure of Jahweh. 
We are reminded of the old naive seership of a 
Samuel, when the wife of Jeroboam I. goes to 
consult Ahijah about the illness of her son, and 
proposes to recompense him with ten loaves and 
cakes and a jar of honey (1 K 14°). But, just 
as Samuel was informed beforehand of the coming 
of Saul (1 8 9"), the approach of Jeroboam’s wife 
is made known to the blind Abijah. This serves 
also to authenticate him as an instrument of 
Jahweh; and the importance of his m to 
the whole Northern kingdom raises him (and Jehu) 
far above a ‘seer’ of the olden time, and gives him 
the appearance of a worthy forerunner of the true 
Jahweh prophets. 

5. Of ecatatics such as meet us in 1 8 10°* 19%: 
we have encountered none since the time of 
Samuel ; of ‘seers’ in the ancient sense only a few 
names have come under our notice. All the more 
is our interest aroused by the manifold and strong 
evidences of the presence of prophetism in the 
Northern kingdom in the 9th cent., from the time 
of Ahab (c. 876ff.) down to the death of Elisha 
under king Joash (2 K 13). For the copious 
stream of tradition regarding this period we are 
indebted to the circumstance that the compiler 
of the present Books of Kings has ly inoor- 
porated in his work the special (written) accounts 
of Elijah and Elisha, the so-called ‘ Mirror of the 
Prophets’ (1 K 17-19. 21-3 27-29, 2 K 2-85 9!-3 
13111), It is true that even here we must be on 
our guard against understanding the narrative 
absolutely from the standpoint of a later age. 
Elijah and Elisha, like the nédf’tm who sur- 
round them, are not to be summarily identified 
with the Jahweh rophets of the following cen- 
tury. These n8bf'tm, on the contrary, remind us 
in many respects of the nébf'tm of the time of 
Saul, except that their zeal for Jahweh is directed 


inst a different foe. 
(a) To in with Elijah, it is sriperty sada here 
once more that in the original text he is only once 
reckoned amongst the tm, namely in 1 K 18%, 


woe Ent in ‘ his own mouth, tet a pase 
where no other designation was ible. ' 
on the other hand, the origi al text, according 
to the LXX, was simply, ‘And Elijah called to 
heaven and said,’ etc. Now, it is surely no acci- 
dent that the narrator himself avoids giving the 
name ndabf’ to Elijab, who, in spite of some cog- 
nate features (see below), is not to be placed on the 
same platform as the nébftm of his entourage, but 
holds a higher ae than they. The widow of 
Zavephain (1 K 17% ™) calls him (as the servant of 
ul does Samuel in 18 9) a ‘man of God’ in 
whose mouth is the true word of Jahweh.°® 
The circumstance that the imposing figure of 
Elijah the Tishbite now (1 K 17") steps quite 
abruptly upon the stage, may be due to the com- 
piler of the present Books of Kings having sup- 
something that went before. But else- 


.P 
where, too, the sudden appearances and disappear- 
ances of Elijah are remarkable (cf. 1 K 1gf4 *and 


2 K 2'*). The very commencement of his activity 
exhibits him as quite an extraordinary person- 
ality. He does not announce it as a message 
from Jahweh that the next years shall see neither 


* 2 K 19.183, where likewise Elijah is called ‘man of God,’ is a 
1.39) is spoken of'aa a ‘man of God dove not belong to he 
v.33) is as a ‘man : 

' Histories of the Prophets.’ : 
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dew nor rain till he shall intimate the , 
but swears by Jahweh, in whose service he is, 
that it shall be so. This conveys the impression 
that Jahweh has given him f wers over the 
forces of nature. Yet he himself (v.™) ascribes 
the miracle of the widow’s cruse of oil to the com- 
mand of Jahweh, and the return of the rain to 
His sending it. By his prayers he wins back 
from Jahweh the newly deceased son of the widow 
(v.!74-), and shows himself, tinally, at Jahweh’s 
command, to Ahab (18'*-). Now at last, when we 
make nee rae with ‘Obadiah, Ahab’s mayjor- 
domo (18**:), we learn what has been the real 
cause of the years of drought. These are mani- 
festly traced to Jezebel’s bloody persecution of the 
nébt'im because they had opposed the spread of 
the cult of the Tyrian Baal (see above, p. 647°). 
‘Obadiah himself, in harmony with his name, a 
true ‘worshipper of Jahweh,’ had hid a hundred 
nébt tm by fifties in a cave, and supplied them with 
food—a proof this of the bloody earnestness of the 
rsecution. ‘Obadiah shows such deference to 
or po ete that the impression of the latter as a 
magical personality is once more left upon as. 
Elijah, however, exhibits himself in his true 
ness in his meeting with Abab on the occasion of 
the Divine judgment at Carmel (18'%:), for which 
he compels the king to make the necessary pre- 
parations. There he stands alone, over against 
the 450 nébf’tm of Baal.* His words to the people 
(v.™) show that his aim is, at any cost, to put an 
end to the prevailing syncretism between Jahweh 
and Baal. The ridicule which he peur (v.27) upon 
the vain efforts of the prophets of essen - 
tially beyond the sphere of mere henotheism, and 
is equivalent to a complete denial, not ony of the 
power but of the very existence of Baal. And, 
when Jahweh by a heightened (v.%-) miraculous 
display has brilliantly evinced His claim to be the 
true God, Elijah is content with no half measures. 
The complete reversal of the sentiments of the 
ple leads them to consent, at his command, to 
slaughter the 450 prophets of Baal at the Kishon. 
In the appendix to this narrative (18°*-) we 
meet with several features which in remove 
Elijah from the purely spiritual sphere and set 
him—even physically—in a kind of magical light. 
He hears in advance the rushing of the rain. The 
whole of the strange attitude he assumes in v.@ 
can scarcely be otherwise explained than as a 
performance (rain-charming *) borrowed from the 
sphere of magic. But in v.“ the ‘ hand of Jahweh’ 


sa ba tic usage elsewhere, 
an ecstatic condition produced eee is ex- 
ressly called in to account for Elijah’s running 
before Ahab’s chariot from Carmel to Jezreel (at 
least a five hours’ journey). To the same category 
belongs the statement of 19**, that, in the stren 
of the food brought him by an angel, he was able 
to travel 40 days and 40 nights till he came to 
Horeb, the mount of God. ; 
It may be noted that even ch. 19 is still domi- 
nated by the one great idea at the root of Elijah’s 
eausretes Higa his struggle on behalf of Jahweh 
against . Hiscomplaint to Jahweh (v.*) relates 
to the fruitlessness of his zeal for Jahweh, the 
throwing down of His altars and the slaying of 
His prophets. In Jahweh’s reply (v.¥*-) it is well 
worthy of note that Elijah receives commissions 
—the anointing of Hazael to be king of Syria, 
and Jehu to be king of Israel—which involve his 
taking part in a political upheaval, nay, in a rebel- 
lion against the reguldrly constituted ruler. The 
further ‘ Histories of the Prophets’ know nothing 
of any executing of the latter commission by 
Elijah ; at most it might be conjectured from 
* On the 400 prophets of the ‘dshérdA afterwards introduced 
into v.19, see above, p. 647%, no*e. 


(t.e., in view of the 
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2K 81% and 9!@ that he handed over to Elisha 
those commissions which it was impracticable for 
himself to carry out. All that he attended to 
personally was the call of Elisha (1 K 19!) by 
easting his mantle over him. This might be in- 
terpreted as simply a symbolical transaction—an 
investiture with the prophetic office by means of 
what had become even then the usual official garb 
of the prophets, the mantle (of hair). In reality, 
however, a feature of the ancient mantic once 
more presents itself here. As we see from 2 K 
Q8- 13%.) miraculous virtues belong to this mantle: 
through its possession Elisha mes heir also 
of the spirit of Elijah. It is in the light of this 
that we must understand 1 K 19% The mantle of 
Elijah, cast upon Elisha, exerts a magical power 
over him, compelling him to attach himself to 


Elijah. 

the ministry of Elijah finds a fitting conclusion 
in the courageous front he offers to Ahab on 
account of the judicial murder of Naboth (1 K 
2)17%-), As Nathan had once done to David, and 
Ahijah to the wife of Jeroboam I., so here Elijah 
comes forward, at Jahweh’s command, as the em- 
bodied conscience of the theocracy to face the 
king. And so overwhelming is the power of his 
word, that Ahab, although at first defiant (v.™), 
ends by submitting as a humble penitent. 

To sam up the results of our investigation, we 
gather, on the one hand, that the tradition si dass 
ing Flijah has not remained uninfluen by 
legend ; and, on the other hand, that prophetism 
even in his person still exbibits a connexion with 
various survivals of the most ancient conceptions 
—nay, even with magic, All this is said quite 
apart from his altogether extraordinary end—his 
translation to heaven ina a Ay rt with fiery 
horses. Whether this story (2 K 2) belongs to the 
original Elijah-narratives, or whether it has not 
rather displaced an older narrative of his end, is 
open to dispute. But, in any case, it is strong 
evidence of the estimate formed of the imposing 
figure of Elijah by his countrymen. ‘Even if the 
legend of Elijah’s translation be connected with 
the honorific pepe ook ‘Israel’s chariot and 
horsemen’ (2 K ; used also of Elisha in 13"), 
i.e. equal in importance to, or taking the place of, 
chariots and horsemen to Israel, it remains true 
that such a legend could have taken ite rise only 
about one whose activity could not be thought 
of but as enduring, and whose fellowship with 
his God was known to have been so close that 
its interruption seemed inconceivable. Viewed in 
this way, even the legend becomes a witness of 
the first rank to the fact that, in the times of 
gett ril to the continuance of Jahwism, the 

od of Israel did not lack chosen vessels for His 
service—figures such as one would look for in vain 
in the whole realm of heathen religions. 

(6) Elijah’s servant and successor Elisha, who 
fell heir not seat to his mantle but (according to 
2 K 2°-) toa double portion of his spirit, is notably 
inferior in significance to him. This is partly 
explained by the circumstance that, after the 
bloody extirpation of the worship of Baal by 
Jehu, whose revolt against Jehoram was insti- 
pated by Elisha himself (2 K 9'*), there was no 
onger much occasion for vigorous activity in the 
religious sphere. Elisha’s last interview with 
Joash (12!¢4-) shows clearly the high consideration 
which he received from the dynasty of Jehu. But 
even in the es which record incidente in 
the reign of Jehoram, though Elisha expresses 
his strony disapproval of this king (3; 6 prob- 
ably has t> do still with Ahab), we never (except 
in 9'@-) hea~ of his bearding the monarch after the 
manner of Flijah. In the forefront of the Elisha- 
narrative. stands the sore oppression of Israel by 
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the Syrians, and here Elisha interposes actively 
more than once. By the way, these Elisha- 
narratives, when compared with those regarding 
Elijah, which are not indeed without dacune, 
but are far more of a unity, exhibit a somewhat 
motley mixture of separate anecdotes, as these 
were supplied by the varying popular tradition. 
It is a vain effort to seek for a chronological thread 
running through them. (The unnamed king of 
61". evidently belongs to the dynasty of Jehu, 
whereas the ‘son of a murderer’ of v.® is in all 
probabil mt Ahab). Some narratives may be plainly 
recognized as imitations of the stories about 
Elijah (so certainly 2 K 4% compared with 1 K 
17}*-, and 2 K 4®% compared with 1 K 171°-), and 
thereby betray at the same time the secondary 
character of the whole figure of Elisha in com- 
parison with that of Elijah. There prevails in 
the Elisha-narratives an unmistakable tendency 
to lay special emphasis not only on his wonder- 
working power, but also on his high prestige and 
the inviolability of his person (2 K 2%"), A recom- 
mendation from him is of great weight with the 
king and the commander-in-chief (2 K 4%); the 
king readily follows his counsel and yields to his 
demand (6#!# 13154), and is anxious to hear from 
Elisha’s servant Gehazi of the great deeds of his 
master (8*). The fame of Elisha extends far beyond 
the borders of the Northern kingdom. Jehoshaphat 
of Judah knows that the word of God is to be 
found with him (34). The Syrian king Benhadad 
has aecey heard of his arrival in Damascus 
(87*-) when he sends Hazael to consult him about 
the issue of his sickness; and Hazael takes with 
him 40 camels’ burden of the precious things of 
Damascus as a present for Elisha. Elsewhere - 
(5**) the absolute disinterestedness of the prophet 
is emphasized, as are his magnanimity and mild- 
ness in 672%-, 

In regard to the activity of Elisha it is note- 
worthy that, while he is called by preference (28 
times) ‘man of God,’ he also appears in the Elisha- 
narratives as nabt’, and that in the later sense of 
the term. Soin 1 K 19%, where Elijah is directed 
to anoint* him to be a ndbf; 2 K 3%, where 
Jehoshaphat recognizes him as a true prophet, 
through whom Jahweh may be consulted; cf. 
also 5°, where Elisha classes himself amongst 
the nébftm. In the mouth of others he is 
called without qualification ‘the prophet’ (5° 9°), 
receiving this title even from heathen speakers 
518 612), 

The methods by which Elisha works are partl 
the usual ones, which are recorded also of Samue 
and Elijah—namely, the proclaiming of a word 
that has come to him from Jahweh (2 K 3'6® 44 
7), and prayer (4% 6!-). Along with these, how- 
ever, we meet in his case again with a variety of 
features which have been already described in 
speaking of Elijah, and which recall the ecstatic 
conditions and magical methods of the ancient 
néb?im. He needs the services of a harper if 
‘the hand of Jahweh’ (see above, on 1 18“) 
is to come upon him. Quite peculiar to him is 
the gift which we nowadays call telepathic sight 
and hearing (2 K 5* 6% 72 818; cf. also 6!6-, 
where Elisha and, at his prayer, his servant also 
see the heavenly horses and fiery chariots on the 
mountain). But with special frequency miraculous 
acte are attributed to him. Even if stories like 
the purifying of the spring at Jericho by using 
salt (2)*7-), the making of bitter fruits palatable 
through meal (4*°*-), or the causing of the axe to 
spring to the surface of the water (6°) are not 


* Since we never hear elsewhere of prophets being anointed, 
and as it is not even performed by Elijah in this instance (cf, 
vee ‘anoint’ must here be used in the weakened sense of 
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meant to be taken as recording miracles, but | anything to remind us of a connexion with the 


merely prove what a fondness there was for hand- 
ing down the memory even of less important 
incidents of his life, there remain a number of 
others which, to say the least, place him alongside 
of Elijah. The wonder wrought on the widow's 
cruse of oil (2 K 4**-) exhibits a heightened form 
as compared with the general promise of 1 K 
17'4#. ; and the same is the case with the raising 
from the dead recorded in 2 K 4™*, seeing that a 
much longer time had elapsed since the death than 
in 1 K 17%, At the same time 2 K 4*- expressly 
teaches that magical weapons are not eftlicacious 
in every hand: in vain Gebhazi lays the staff of 
Elisha upon the face of the dead—it is only the 
prayer and the personal physical influence of the 
man of God that can call back to life. The ful- 
filment of Elisha’s promise to the Shunammite 
(4'5) and of that to Naaman the leper (in the latter 
instance the promise being carried by a messenger) 
might also be attributed to the intercession of the 
ee het. In reality, however, the narrative may 

intended to be understood to mean that the 
oe of the prophet is as certain to be inevitably 
ulfilled as was his curse (2), In 6) it is the 
prayer of Elisha that strikes the Syrians blind 
and restores them to sight; and in both these 
cases (a8 already in 6!) the efficacy of the prayer 
is instantaneous. The feeding of 100 men with 
20 barley loaves ae is the counterpart of the 
miracle of the widow’s oil-cruse ; the transferring 
of the leprosy of Naaman to Gebazi (5”7) corre- 
sponds to the instantaneous effect of the curse 


in 2%, 

All this may be eogerc es as furnishing sufficient 
evidence that even Elisha is still closely allied to 
the nzbi’tm in the old sense, but at the same time 
also that, like Elijah, he is distinguished from 
them, and forms along with him a connecting link 
between the old seers and the prophets proper. 
That his political activity, too, as exerci in 
the interest of pure Jahwism, was no slight one, 
would be sufficiently evidenced even by 9'*-, and 
it is not without reason that he too received from 
king Joash the honourable = compere of ‘ chariot 
and horsemen of Israel.’ A tertiogy what was 
perhaps his most important activity, the direction 
a the guilds of ¢m, we shall have to speak 

ow. 

(c) But we have still to notice one Israelitish 
prophet who in the reign of Ahab holds as peculiar 
a bieve as Elijah himself, namely Micaiah ben- 
Imlah, the subject of the narrative of 1 K 22°-, 
Ahab cannot endure him, because it is his wont 
always to prophesy evil to him. Jehoshaphat 
deprecates Mpab’s remark; evidently he sees, in 
the very fact that Micaiah is mostly a prophet 
of ill, the evidence of true inspiration, whereas the 
unbroken harmony with which the numerous other 
prophets promise good fortune had awakened his 
distrust. In fact, Micaiah will speak only what 
Jahweh bids him (v.44). It is thus the intention 
of Jahweh that he, like the others, should at first 
hold out deceitful promises (v.44). Ahab, however, 
sees through this conduct, and Micaiah, when the 
king presses him, delivers Jahweh’s message of 
woe, explaining at the same time, by relating his 
remarkable vision, why all the rest of the pro- 

hets had become victims of the ‘lying spirit’: 

ahweh Himself has ordered it to tes co: The 
circumstance that Micaiah himself does not share 
their fate, but is informed in his vision as to the 
real course of Jahweh’s purpose, shows sutticiently 
the height at which he stands above the ordinary 
nébi'tm; and his threat against Abab finds speedy 
realization at Ramotli-vilead. Hence we may sa 
that Micaiah ben-Imlah is the first who bears alt 
the marks of the true prophet of Jahweh, without 


| 


ncbitm in the old sense. 

6. With the nédi?’im of the latter class, as these 
belong to the time of Elijah and Elisha, we have 
still to occupy our attention here. Their affinity 
with the "tm of the time of Saul consista, 
prove ae ~~ circumstance that, nee the latter, 
they make their appearance in whole groups— 
nay, in guilds. This is implied by the very de- 
signation so frequently applied to them — béné 
han-nébVim (lit. ‘sons of the prophets’). This 
does not mean ‘ pupils or disciples of the prophets,’ 
but ‘those who pelene to the prophetic order’ ® 
(or, at times, evident ly to prophetic guilds; so, 
é.g., in 2 K 2% 57.15 4). 33 1), and in so far they are 
the same as the simple nébi’im (1 K 18*'* 200 
208-'3. aaf.)) An individual is called nabf (1 K 
20'%- 3288) or ‘one of the béné han-nébftm’ (v.®). 
The existence of a guild is pointed to also in 20%. 
This passage can be understood to mean only that 
the prophet there spoken of put the covering above 
his eyes to conceal a tattooing or some other char- 
acteristic mark t by which the nébf’'tm in general 
were recognized as belonging to the service of 
Jahweh. 

There are a number of es which indicate 
that groups of these nébfim lived together: so at 
Bethel (2 K 2*) and at Jericho (v.5; 4%‘ in Gilgal’). 
Such a settlement is pointed to plainly by the 
story about an enlargement of a building (6'*-). 
That Elisha lived with them is nowhere said ; 
even 4 implies no more than that once, when 
on & visit to Gilgal, he set about providing a meal 
for them. But it is very noteworthy that we 
twice (4% and 6!) meet with an expression which 
supplies us with unexpected information ing 
the nature of these guilds: ‘they sid before Elisha. 
This means not simply that they group themselves 
around him or rejoice in his company, but that 
(after the manner of the NT expression ‘to sit 
at the feet of some one’) they sit before him as 
disciples before the master or pupils before the 
teacher. It is true that even here the current term 
‘schools of the prophets’ is justitied only to a 
very limited extent. For, in the aa ia accord- 
ing to 4! there are amongst the béné han-néb? im 
even married men; and, raieng D they already 
exercise to a large extent (see below) a public 
activity. Nor do we read anywhere of any found- 
ing of these ‘schools’ by Elijah or Elisha. Still 
it appears to admit of no doubt that in 4* and 6! 
we have to do with occasional instruction of the 
members by Elisha, or with didactic conversations 
with them; nay, even the idea of their occupying 
themselves with religious literature is not a far- 
fetched one, although there is no direct allusion 
to it. That the relation between them and Elisha 
was that of disciples to a master, is favoured by 
the affection and reverence so evidently shown by 
the nébi’im in addressing him as ‘man of God.’ 

It might appear from the majority of the Elisha- 
narratives as if the néb?’¢m, with him at their 
head, led a life wholly retired and devoted to the 
worship of Jahweh; but there are other 
which testify to a public activity, and that—in 
harmony with the main postulate of genuine 

rophetism—at the impulse of the spirit of Jahweh. 

ni K 20* one of the béné han-nébi’'im asks his 
companion, the direction of Jahweh, to wound 
him ; and, when he refuses, he tells him that for 
disobedience to the command of Jahweh he shall 
be torn by a lion. His message to Ahab, again, 
he announces as a word from Jahweh (v.“), and 
so already in vv.’* * (where this prophet is even 
called a ‘man of God’). And in * the spirit 
imaee p. 648, regarding an analogous expression, bén/ 

+ So Kraetzschmar, Prophet und Seher in alten Asraci, p. 9. 
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of Jahweh is expressly spoken of in connexion 
with the nébftm. The same Zedekiah, the son of 
Chenaanah, who in 1 K 22") supports his promise 
to Ahab by the symbol of iron horns, asks (v.*) 
Micaiah in anger: ‘In what way is the spirit 
of Jahweh from me to speak with thee?’ 
He cannot believe that he has now become the 
victim of a lying spirit when he knew himself 
formerly to te Inspired by the true spirit of 
Jahiweh. So also in 2 K 2*5 the question of the 
béné han-nébi’im to Elisha is to be understood as 
meaning that they too have had it revealed to 
them by the spirit that the translation of Elijah 
is impending. 

Like the true Jahweh prophets, these néb?’im 
sometimes answer inquiries (lL K 22°-); at other 
times, acting on their own initiative, they pro- 
claim the word of Jahweh in the public interest 
(20'3t. 28. 30f-), Tn this connexion we are struck 
with their great numbers. ‘Obadiah rescues 100 
of them from the fury of Jezebel; some 400 are 
assembled by Ahab (22°); more than 50 live to- 
gether at Gilgal (2 K 27-1*), These numbers are 
surely evidence of the intensity of the excitement 
and the zeal for the God of Israe] when His worship 
appeared to be endangered by Baal (to whom, in 
1 K 18, so many as 450 nébf’tm are attributed). 

Now, it has been argued that none of the 
passages which speak of any public activity on 
the part of the néb?’tm belong to the Elijah- 
and Elisha- narratives, but to the very valuable 
ancient ‘ Ahab- source’ (1 K 20. 22). The latter, 
it is pointed out, knows nothing of guilds of 
nébiim or of their being direc by Elijah or 
Elisha, as, conversely, the Elisha-narratives know 
nothing of a public activity on the part of their 
béné han-néb?im. The difference between the two 
sources must at once be acknowledged. But their 
accounts are not mutually exclusive, although 
their historical viewpoint is different, and the 
period involved in the Elisha-narratives is some- 
what later than the other. A very notable 
evidence of the continuance of the old view of 
the nébf'tm is found in 2 K 9". The officers of 
Jehu roundly call Elisha’s messenger, who in v.! 
is expressly reckoned among the béné han-nébi’im, 
a ‘mad enthusiast’ (37 ). This implies that 
there was expected of him, and certainly not of 
him alone but aJao of his comrades, an ecstatic 
condition, and even utterances due to a kind of 
possession ; which shows that, in spite of the milder 
character of the later néb?tm, there were still occa- 
sional outbursts of their old nature, as we make 
its acquaintance in 1S 10° and 19!%., 

7. A final trace of the old notion of the prophetic 
spirit asa mysterious agency which hurries a whole 
crowd alony: is found in the narrative of Nu 11)": ™., 
The latter belongs in all probability to the E 
source, and hence falls within the period with 
which we are deajJing, namely, prior to the rise 
of written prophecy. A portion of the spirit of 
Jahweh, which rests upon Moses, suftices to throw 
70 uf the elders of Israel into a condition of rapture. 
Two who remained behind in the camp, Eldad 
and Medad, are seized even there by the spirit 
of Jaliweh because they also are marked out as 
amonzst those destined to share in the leadership 
of the people (cf. v.!"). This endowment with the 
spirit tor more secular ends is indeed foreign to 
the oldest point of view; but, on the other hand, 
the seizure of whole groups by the spirit of Jahweh 
finds its only analogy in the old néb?tm, so that 
we could not deal with this case except by way of 
appendix to our account of the latter. 

3. Nazirites.—1. Amongst those who served as ex- 

ress orzans of genuine Jahwism we must, further, 
include the Nazirites. The name (7%}}) is gener- 
ally explained to mean ‘the consecrated one.’ But 
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it is questionable if the verbal forms to which 
appeal is made in favour of this sense «re not de- 
rived from the substantive nd@zfr, and this again 
from nézer, the [consecrated] head-ornament (fre- 
quently used of a diadem, but also of the unshorn 
hair of the head). In that case nadzfr would denote 
originally one whose head is graced with unshorn 
hair—a view which is supported by the circum- 
stance that in Lv 25%" the unpruned vine, which 
is still decked with its full quota of leaves, is like- 
wise called ndzir. All the same, we do not mean to 
deny that the notion of ‘consecrated’ one came, at 


an aT period, to be connected with ndztr; so 
ne Str in the collocation ‘a ndztr of God,’ Jg 
ie 1 e 


2. The few OT ges which inform us as to 
the Nazirate are all at one as to its being’a condi- 
tion of consecration to God which shows itself in 
submitting to certain restrictions, Three of these 
are specified: the leaving of the hair of the head 
unshorn, abstinence from wine and intoxicating 
drink, and the avoiding of detilement by a corpse. 
It is questionable, however, whether these restric- 
tions were always in force at the same time, and 
especially is there doubt as to the relation between 
the obligation for life and the obligation for a 
fixed period. We must first, therefore, examine 
the various statements separately. 

3. The only historical stance of a Nazirite is 
Samson. As to Samuel, who is also usually in- 
cluded among the Nazirites, all that is said in 18 
1 is that his mother vowed before his birth to 
give him over to Jahweh for life, and that no razor 
was to come upon his head. But his not being 
shorn did not suffice to constitute him a Nazirite ; 
according to Ezk 44” this was no unusual practice 
with priests, and it may have meant no more in 
the case of Samuel ; at all events, he is never called 
a Nazirite. , 

The Nazirate of Samson is spoken of in Jg 13+ 
and, indirectly, in 16. According to ch. 13 he 
was, even before his birth, expressly marked out 
by the angel of Jahweh as ‘consecrated to God.’ 
At the same time his mother is bound over—evi- 
dently prior to, and during, pregnancy—to abstain 
from wine * and intoxicating drink, and from un- 
clean food ; while no razor is to come upon the 
head of her child, who, from his mother’s womb 
duwn to the day of his death, is to be consecrated 
to God. Now, it is surely very surprising that the 
obligation to abstain from wine and what is un- 
clean is imposed, not upon the son, for whom such 
abstinence would have been equally possible, but 
upon the mother. Everywhere else it is taken for 
granted that the Nazirite himself abstains from 
wine. Hence we are forced to the conclusion that 
the abstinence from wine enjoined upon the mother 
in vv.4! 1% was afterw t inserted by some 
one who could not conceive of a Nazirate without 
any such prohibition. Seeing that, in the story 
of Sanson (ch. 14f.; cf. esp. 14! 1 17) the practice 
of the hero himself gave no countenance to such a 
ease aro was had to the expedient adopted 
in ch. 18. 

Accordingly, the Nazirate of Samson is based 
exclusively upon his unshorn hair, and, as a matter 
of fact, the greatest stress is laid upon the latter 
in 16'""-, His enormous strength is bound up with 
his hair remaining inviolate, and that simply be- 
cause the presence of Jahweh is, in some mysteri- 
ous way, connected with the hair. After the 
seven locks have been cut off his head, he becomes 
weaker and weaker (v.¥%) ; he strives in vain to free 


* In v.14 the prohibition is extended to ‘all that comes from 
the vine’ (as in Nu 64); but this is probably a later addition, as 
is indicated even by its position, before the main prohibition. 

t That it is so in v.4 1s clear from the fact that in v.S® the 
closing words of v.% are repea 
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himself, ‘for he knew not that Jahweh was de- 

rted from him’ (v.”). On the other hand, when 
hie hair had grown again, he recovered the strength 
for his last achievement in the destruction of the 
Philistines. 

All this shows that the Nazirate of Samson is a 
condition in which he is under the influence of the 
spirit of Jahweh, and that this condition is con- 
nected with the hair of his head being unshorn. 
The spirit appears, indeed, to be often latent, 
breaking into action only on special occasions (cf. 
Jg 13%). Violently seized by the spirit of Jah- 
weh, he tears asunder the lion (14°), slaughters 
30 Philistines at Ashkelon (v.!*), bursts his bonds 
and kills 1000 Philistines with the jawbone of an 
ass (151*7-), It is therefore, above all, displays of 
strength against the foes of his people for which 
the spirit of Jahweh endows him, and his Nazirate 
recalls certain phenomena that present themselves 
elsewhere, in which we have to do with vows and 
forms of abstinence for warlike ends.* An analogy 
is presented, in particular, by the Arab warriors, 
who vow to leave the hair of their head unshorn 
during the whole period of a war of revenge, and 
to make a fire-offering of it after revenge has been 
achieved. The only difference would that in 
the case of Samson it was no vow for a fixed 

riod, but a ‘perpetual warlike consecration’ 

Schwally). For his proposal to enter into friendly 

relations with the Philistines by marriage (14'*-) is 
expressly traced (v.‘) to a providential dispensation 
of Jahweh, ‘because he sought an occasion [for 
hostilities] against the Philistines.’ This, his life- 
work, is pointed to from the first (v.%). As a 
matter of fact, all that is related of him in ch. 15 
resolves itself into a series of single combats with 
the Philistines. We have y noted that in 
this warlike Nazirate no regard is paid to abstin- 
ence from wine. And it is sufficiently evident 
from 14% that there can be as little question of 
avoiding unclean food. 

4. We receive quite a different impression of the 
Nazirites from Am 2" ‘And I raised up of your 
sons for propheta, and of your young men for 
Nazirites. . . . But ye gave the Nazirites wine 
to drink, and command 
Prophesy not.’ Here it is evident that the Nazir- 
ate is based essentially upon the prohibition of 
wine, and it is not easy to hold that the prohibi- 
tion of cutting the hair is passed over simply 
because it is taken for granted. We must conclude 
rather that in Amos we have to do with a different 
form of Nazirate, which reminds us strongly of the 
vow of the Rechabites (see below). Regarding the 
nature and aim of this Nazirate, we must indeed 
have recourse to pure conjecture. Only this much 
is clear from the words of Amos—since he places 
the Nazirites in parallelism with the prophets— 
that the Nazirate is a condition approved by Jah- 
weh and consecrated to Hisservice. To induce the 
Nazirite to break his vow to abstain from wine is 
as great a religious enormity as to prevent the 
a from delivering the message with which 

ahweh has charged him. Further, the Nazirate 
here spoken of is probably thought of as life-long, 
as is the case with the prophetic office whic 
appears in elism with it. As to the purpose, 
however, for which Nazirites were raised up we 
are quite in the dark. May it be that here agai 
we are to think of unwearied service of Jahweh in 
war against the foes of His le (as, for instance, 
the Arameans)? Or, was the abstaining from wine 
meant (as in the case of the Rechabites) to be a 
silent protest against the seductive products of the 
culture of Baal’s land, and thus, at the same time, 
& standing allusion to Jahweh as the God of Israel? 

* Cf., on this subject, above all, W. R. Smith, RS? 883f., and 

legeattertimer. 1 101 ff. 


Schwally, Semit. Krieg. 


the prophets, sayi Bs 
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In any case, we must assume that the Nazirite, 
prior to and during the time of Amos, had certain 
positive services to render in order to justify his 
title of ‘one consecrated to God.’ 

5. In connexion with these scanty testimonies 
to a historical Nazirate we must look also at the 
legal Nazirate of Nu 6. The oldest part * of this 
code (vv.*-8) requires, in the case of every man or 
woman who desires to pay the vow of a nagzfr, that 
there shall be, for the whole period of duration of 
the vow, a strict abstinence from wine and every- 
mune that comes Si the ne as well as a cat 
guarding against defilement by a cor ven 
of one’s nearest relation. But, in addition to this, 
the Nazirite must, during the period of his vow, 
leave the hair of his head unshorn, for in this, 
above all, according to v.’, is represented the con- 
secration to his . The difference between this 
Nazirate and that which meets us in history is at 
once apparent. The characteristics encountered 
separately in Jg 13 and Am 2" are here combined, 
and a new requirement is added, namely, that of 
avoiding defilement by a co Another new 
and very surprising feature is the extending of the 
Nazirate to women, whereas elsewhere the only 

lace allowed to women in the cultus appears to 
participation in the sacrificial meals, But im 
every instance we have to do only with a tempor- 
ary vow, not (as in the case of Samson and prob- 
ably also Am 2") with a life-long obligation. 
bout the significance of the Nazirate, so far as 
the Priests’ e is concerned, we are not left in 
doubt. The only other class that are commanded 
to avoid defilement by a corpse are the priests. 
But an exception is allowed, even in their case (Lv 
21%), when it is the corpse of their nearest blood 
relation. On the other hand the prohibition is 
absolute for the high priest (v."). Now, when the 
same demand is made on the Nazirites, a kind of 
enhanced priestly dignity is accorded a a lay 
priesthood, indeed, and one without official func- 
tions (which would be per se inconceivable in the 
case of a woman), but yet allied to the actual 
riesthood as a condition of high consecration to 
od. In all probability, the Priests’ Code has in 
this way discovered the desired expedient whereby 
the ancestral and highly esteemed institution of 
the Nazirate, which, as life-long, had no proper 
place in the priestly State, might yet be conserved 
and worthily incorporated among the institutions 
of the post-exilic theocracy. As always happens 
in such instances, everyt ing is stripped off in 
this process which could possibly be regarded as a 
survival of ancient naturalistic or even heathen 
notions. The unshorn hair is no longer, as in the 
case of Samson, the medium of mysterious powers 
and a pledge of the immediate nearness of Jahweh. 
Rather is it inviolable because it forms part of the 
body which, as a whole, is consecrated to God, and 
the hair is a principal sign of this consecration. 
Again, the prohibition of wine, which, as we found 
above, had quite a peculiar significance for the 
ancient Nazirite, is probably, in Nu 6, to be 
thought of as finding its motive in the similar 
prohibition laid upon prieste during the exercise of 
their official functions (Lv 10°). 

Somewhat later than Na 6% are the preene 
tions in vv.}2-?! eens the release of a Nazirite 
after the expiry of the period of his consecration. 
In addition to various animal offerings he has to 
take his hair, which has been cut off before the 
door of the sanctuary, and cast it into the fire 
which is under the peace-otiering. This enactment 
is not, however, to lead us to see in the hair-offering 
the kernel and purpose of the Nazirate as a whole 
(as if, for instance, it were a symbolical offering of 


fs for the above analysis, Wurster in ZATW tv. (1884) 
p. 1 
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the body in the form of the representative offering 
of a part of it). It is quite possible that the hair- 
offering elsewhere, especially on Semitic soil, has 
an independent significance of this kind. But it 
has certainly no such significance in Nu 6/5, 
Rather is the burning in the fire of the altar the 
simplest way of getting rid of what had once been 
consecrated to God, and hence could not be treated 
as a8 common thing. Similarly, the parts of the 
sin-offering victim which cannot be presented on 
the altar are required (Ex 2914, Lv 41! 2! 673) to be 
burned elsewhere. The burning of the Nazirite’s 
hair in the altar-fire may be a feature correspond- 
ing to the ancient usage, which was retained by 
the Priests’ Code without the hair having on that 
account a sacrificial character conferred upon it. 
The latest component in Nu 6 is undoubtedly 
vv.*13, containing prescriptions for the case of a 
Nazirite who has been rendered Levitically unclean 
by a death occurring suddenly beside him. In that 
event the consecrated hair is to be cut off, and, 
after certain guilt-offerings have been presented, 
the period of consecration is to begin de novo. 

4. Rechabites.— We have already called atten- 
tion to the close affinity subsisting between the 
prohibition of wine to the Nazirites and the cor- 
responding vow of the Rechabites.* But, even 
apart from this, the latter must be dealt with 
here, because their founding as a religious sect 
falls, at latest, in the time of Jehoram the son of 
Ahab, t.e. before B.c. 842. 

1. We read in 2 K 10 that the us Jehu, 
while driving along the road from Jezreel to 
Samaria, met Jonadab the son [or descendant, of 
the family] of Rechab, and gave him his hand in 
token of his regard, and took him up into his 
chariot that he might enjoy the spectacle of Jehu’s 
zeal for Jahweh. From this summary notice we 
can only sup that Jonadab was an influential 
man upon whose adherence Jehu must have laid 
weight, and that he was inspired with the same 
zeal for Jahweh as Jehu himself. 

2. Fortunately, a much later passage, Jer 35, has 
preserved for us more exact details regarding the 
significance of this Jonadab. gee the reign of 
Jehoiakim, after the Chaldeans had moved into 
Judah (se in B.C. 602 or shortly thereafter), 
Jeremiah is directed by Jahweh to bring the guild 
of the Rechabites into a chamber of the temple 
and to set wine before them. But the Rechabites 
[whose names one and all end with Jah (Jahweh)] 
flatly refuse to drink wine, and appeal to the pro- 
hibition of their ancestor Jonadab the son of 
Rechab, who had enjoined them not only to abstain 
from the use of wine, but to neglect the building 
of houses and every species of agriculture. They 
had always remained true to this prohibition, and 
only the invasion of Nebuchadrezzar had com- 
pelled them to take refuge in Jerusalem. There- 
upon Jeremiah reproaches the Judahites, pointing 
out how this example of fidelity to a human com- 
mand puts to shame those who are constantly 
disobedient to their God. To the Rechabites, on 
the other hand, he announces as a recompense that 
they shall never want descendants in the service 
of Jahweh. 

8. This last expression shows that their manner 
of life amounts to a kind of service of Jahweh. 
For it is a protest against the whole system of 
culture connected with the settled mode of life, 
with the tilling of the soil, and, above all, with 
vine-culture. e life of the nomads in the steppes 
knew nothing of all this; it was exclusively de- 
voted to the service of Jahweh, the God of the 
desert, who manifested Himself, above all, in storm 
and in battle, against the foes of His people. But, 


* Cf. L. Gautier’s art. ‘A propos des Récabites’ in Lilerté 
Cherétienne, 16th June 1901. 


since Israel had forsaken their tents and appropri- 
ated all the benctits of Canaanite culture, thie 
had fallen a prey to the seductive influences whic 
accompanied these, including not only luxury and 
intemperance, but even idolatry. The only way 
of escape from this lay in a resolute return to the 
phan ep tes manner, & renunciation of the false 
nefits of culture. And it cannot be doubted 
that this return was coupled at the same time 
with the rigid observance of the oldest ritual 
usages in the service of Jahweh, although, un- 
fortunately, no information on this point has 
come down to us. In any case, this oldest type of 
anchoritism, on the part of a whole tribe, from 
religious motives, is something very peculiar, and 
demanding of appraisement: these Rechabites 
have as good a claim to be reckoned organs of 
genuine Jahwism as thenéb?'im. The explanation 
of the circumstance that it was ¢hts particular 
family that felt called on to protest against the 
cultivating of the frnit-land is perhaps to be found 
in 1 Ch 2%, where Hammath, the (tribal) father 
of the house of Rechab, is reckoned among the 
Kenites. The latter are, according to Jg 4, the 
descendants of Hobab, the father-in-law of Moses. 
The Kenites who attached themselves to Israel at 
the Exodus (Jg 1%) continued even at a later 
pers to live a nomadic life, partly in the Plain of 
ezreel (Jg 5*), partly in the extreme south of the 
country among the Amalekites (1S 156). The 
action of Jonadab may thus have consisted in 
recalling to the ancient nomad life that portion 
of his tribe which had adopted settled habits. 
True, before accepting this explanation it must 
first be proved that by the ‘house of Rechab’ in 
1 Ch 2° is meant exactly the same family as in 
Jer 357. According to Neh 3 one Malchijah the 
son of Rechab helped to rebuild the walls of 
Jerusalem. This seems to yprove the continued 
existence of the guild in post-exilic times. But 
how can this Malchijah be called at the same 
time ‘ the ruler of the district of Beth-haccherem,’ 
if he adhered to the tent-life enjoined by Jonadab? 

5. ‘Judges’ and kings.—If we include, finally, 
the ‘judges’ and kings of ancient Israel among 
the sa ae of genuine Jahwism, this is justifiable 
not only on the ground that all of them (down at 
least to David) were expressly chosen and called 
by Jahweh to be leaders and saviours of the people, 
but, above all, because they too were filled with 
the ‘spirit of Jahweh’ as a mysterious agency, 
and thereby were fitted for the performance of 
extraordinary deeds, 

1. It is true that P is the first to tell us that 
Joshua, a8 @ man in whom the spirit is, is conse- 
crated by Moses to be his successor, by the layin 
on of his hands (Nu 2738). On the other hand, 
the early ‘hero- narratives’ (and not merely the 
author of the present scheme to which the book is 
adjusted, e.g. 3!°) in the Book of Judges are already 
aware that the spirit of Jahweh was powerfully at 
work in those heroes: so in Gideon (6*), Jephthah 
(11%), and frequently Samson (see above, p. 657° f.). 

2. In the case of the kings, however, the spirit 
is imparted by means of anointing.* This is ex- 
pressly recorded for Saul (1 8 10'), David (2S 2*; 
the story of the anointing of David by Samuel 
in 18 16% is a late midrash), Solomon (by Zadok, 
1 K 1®), and Jehu (2 K 9°). From the passage last 
cited, as well as from 1 S 10, it is evident that the 
anointing consisted of no mere smearing process, 
but of a pouring of oil upon the head. Of all the 
manifold interpretations of this symbolical action, 
that one has most in its favour which starts from 
the oil-libation. This, too, consisted in pouring ot 
over (e.g. the stone of Bethel, Gn 28% 311), and 


* Cf. on this subject Weinel’s art. ‘ Mashah (salben] und seine 
Derivate’in ZAT'W xviii. (1898) p. 18. 
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imparted to the anointed object the character of 
soniething consecrated and sacrosanct. Both these 
features come out clearly in connexion with the 
anointing of kings. As one consecrated to Jahweh 
the king is called frequently ‘my anointed,’ or 
‘his [Jahweh’s) anointed,’ or even ‘the anointed 
of Jahweh,’ t.e. one who by anointing has been in 
a special manner assigned or consecrated to Him. 
On that very account the king is sacred, and 
hence it is a heinous sin ‘to put forth one’s hand 
on the anointed of Jahweh’ (1 S 26%). 2 of Saul, 
28S 19 (2) of David). A consecration rite, analo- 
gous to the oil-libation, is favoured, further, by the 
circumstance that the anointing is performed with 
‘holy’ (s.e. used in the cultus for other purposes 
as well) oil; cf. e.g. Ps 897!(), with reference to 
David. Zadok in 1 K 1” takes not a but the oil- 
horn (filled with holy oil) out of the tent (of the 
sacred Ark) for the anointing of Solomon; and in 
2K 9! Elisha hands over a vessel of oil to the 
prophet who is to anoint Jehu, so that here again 
the use of any ordin vessel appears to be ex- 
cluded. In P, finally, the anointing of the sacred 
fittings and utensils (Ex 307*-) is P ainly an act of 
consecration, while in the case of the priests the 
terms ‘ anoint’ and ‘consecrate’ frequently appear 
in oda a (Lv 8! eé al.). 

he efficacy of the anointing of kings is not, 
however, exhausted by the notions of consecra- 
tion and the imparting of a sacrosanct character. 
The spirit of Jahweh is also communicated. This 
is plain already from the story of the anointing 
of Saul. Directly after it had been performed, 
Samuel announced to Saul (1 S 10°*-) that, when 
he should meet with the nédf’im at Gibeah, the 
spirit of Jahweh would come upon him, and he 
would be changed into another man. And, when 
this comes to pass, it is not merely that Saul is 
infected by the example of the nédi’tm; for the 
spirit of Jahweh has been in him ever since his 
ree and only waits for an external occasion 
to reveal itself. In 11° the occasion is different, 
but the effect is the same. The melancholy of 
Saul is attributed in 16 to the spirit of Jahweh 
(which had been imparted to him at his anoint- 
ing) having departed from him, and an ‘evil 
spirit ’"—likewise proceeding from Jahweh—having 
come in its place to trouble him. 

In favour of the great antiquity of anointing, 
and its having been taken over by Israel from 
the Canaanites, is its mention in the Tel el- 
Amarna letters.t But it is a question whether 
on the soil of Jahwism it did not assume another, 
deeper se significance. It is true that even 
here the efficacy of the oil is still thought of as 
not merely symbolical, but direct and physical— 
nay, a8 establishing a sacramental fellowship be- 
tween the Deity to whom the holy oil is con- 
secrated and the man who is anointed with it.t 
This view of the matter may have been borrowed 
from the Canaanites, but a specifically Israelitish 
origin may be confidently claimed for the connect- 
ing of the anointing with the bestowal of the 
apirit of Jahweh. is answers best to the idea 
of the spirit of Jahweh as the principle which 
shows its creative activity on all sides, and which 
gives birth tospecial powers—an idea whose many- 
sided development and application we owe un- 
doubtedly to Jahwism alone. 

* The author of the midrdsh in 161. understands this rightly 
when in v.13 he makes the spirit of Jahweh come upon David 
‘from that day forward.’ 

t Cf. H. Winckler, Die Thontafeln von Tell-el-A marna, Berlin, 
1898, p. 99 (Letter 87 of Ramman-nirari to the Pharaoh), line 4: 
‘Behold, when Manahbi(r)ia, king of Egypt... installed my 
grandfather in Nuhadai as king, and poured oil upon his head,’ etc. 

t Weinel, dc. p. 54: ‘ When the priest at the holy place pours 
eonsecrated oil on the king’s head, he conveys the material and 


character of holiness to him, and makes him a participator in 
Jahweh's superior life.’ 
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3. It isclear that such aconception and religious 
estimate of the anointing of the king could not 
have taken root unless—at least at the outeet— 
the monarchy had been considered a blessing, a 

ious gift of Jahweh.* And this is, in point of 
act, the standpoint of the early sources. Even if 
the ‘shout of a king’ in Nu should be referred 
rather to Jahweh than to the earthly king, there 
is still left the weighty testimony of 1S 9™-. 
According to this passage, Jahweh Himself com- 
manded Samuel to anoint Saul: ‘he shall deliver 
my people from the power of the Philistines, for I 
have looked upon the oppression of my people, 
since their c for help has reached me. long 
course of unhappy experiences of the monary 
must have intervened before this conception coul 
be expelled by the wholly different one which 
meets us in the later source (1S 8. 10”® 12). 
Here the earth] maul 3 is regarded as imply- 
ing a denial of Jahweh, the true King—a fallin g 
away from the pone once laid down, accord- 
ing to Jg 8™, by Gideon. It was said to have 
been with the utmost reluctance that Samuel at 
last yielded to the people’s improper demand for a 
king. He did so at Jahweh’s command, but not 
without warning the people that one day they 
would cry out in vain because of the king whom 
they had themselves chosen. The early conce 
tion knew of no such scruples. It was Jahwe 
Himeelf, according to it, that designed the mon- 
archy ; true, it was He also that brought about 
the unhappy disruption of the kingdom. For it 
was in His name that the prophet Ahijah of 
Shiloh foretold to Jeroboam I. the breaking off of 
the ten Northern tribes from Judah. Ahijah, as 
an Ephraimite, naturally represents here the stand- 
int which afterwards prevailed in the Northern 
ingdom : the real heir of the kingdom of David 
and Solomon is the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, 
which accordingly even retained the collective 
name ‘Israel.’ It is Judah that has broken off 
from it; hence the prayer in the Ephraimitic Bless- 
ing of Moses (Dt 337): ‘Hear, O Jahweh, the cry 
of Judah, and bring him back to his people.’ On 
the other hand, the Judahite view of the dis- 
ruption of the kingdom is presented to us in Is 
77; it was a misfortune, a time of sorest dis- 
tress for Judah, ‘when Ephraim departed from 


Judah.’ 


At the close of this survey of the organs of 
genuine Jahwism we have still to refer to a air- 
cumstance which establishes an essential difference 
between the religion of Israel—even at this stage 
—and the other popular religions so closely allied 
to it in many respects. Apart from the priests, of 
whose anointing and consequent filling with the 
spirit no evidence can be adduced for the pre-exilic 
period, all other organs of Jahweh are fitted for 
the exercise of their office by the inward working 
of His spirit. Such a working on seers and pro- 

hets, throwing them into an ecstatic condition, 
is known to heathenism as well. But it does not 
know that working of the spirit of God which im- 

els the ‘man of God’ to present himself before 
tines unsummoned, and by sharp condemnation 
of their sins to obtain satisfaction for outraged 
justice and morality. In this way Nathan and 

lijah become forerunners of the prophets proper, 
and, long before the day of the latter, prove that 
Jahweh is always and for all members of His 
people an absolutely moral Being. To recognize 
this truth and to impress it on all is the main 
task of those whom the spirit of Jahweh has con- 
stituted His organs. Once more we have to ask: 

*Cf. J. Boehmer, tgs mgr and in Israels Konigtum, 


Gtitersloh, 1902; K. Budde, Schdteung des Konigtums tm 
AT, Marburg, 1903. 
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Is anything like this even remotely conceivable in 
the religion of a Chemosh or a Milcom? 

v. CULTUS AND MANNERS.—1. In the matter 
of the cultus, some changes from the state of 
things in the preceding period must have been 
introduced in consequence of the above-mentioned 
taking over of the ancient Canaanite sanctuaries. 
The places of worship (or, what is the same thing 
for éhie period, places of sacrifice) are high places 
nop baméth),* that is, primarily, the hills and 
rising grounds in the neighbourhood of the parti- 
cular localities (so, ¢.g., 1 S 94 10°), but afterwards 
standing also for places of sacrifice upon mountains, 
such as the Mount of Olives, Mt. Carmel, Mt. 
Tabor, all of which are mentioned upon occasion 
as aoe of worship. Hence the Syrians speak 
(1 kk 20%) of Jahweh as ‘a god of the mountains,’ 
who can be combated with success only on the low 
ground (cf. also Gn 22", if the correct rendering 
there is ‘Upon the mountain Jahweh appears’). 
It was evidently a pre-Canaanite custom to com- 
plete the apparatus of a place of worship by pre: 
viding, in addition to the altar, a mazzebah and an 
‘ashérdh or sacred pole (see above, p. 620). Since 
the mazgzébah was a pledge of the presence of the 
Deity, a déth ’élohtm or shrine containing a Divine 
image was not indis ble. Such ‘high place 
temples’ appear, it 1s true, more frequently in 
later writers in the catalogue of Israel’s sins 
(1 K 13%, 2 K 17%. # 92319), but in olden times (as 
the medium for obtaining oracles) they are men- 
tioned even apart fromanyconnexion with ‘heights.’ 
In 18 9, again, we read of a lishkah, that is, a 
room at the place of sacrifice, in which the sacri- 
ficial meal was eaten. A further evidence that 
baméh might stand also for the sanctuary erected 
on the height is found in the frequent mention 
(1 K 117 14% etc.) of erry as well as (2 K 238) 
pulling down the ddméth. The last-cited 
shows, moreover, that a bdmdh might stand on 

uite a small (artificial) ag et else baméth at 
the entrance of the door of Joshua the governor 
of the city could not be spoken of. On the other 
hand, 2 K 23" shows that the damah is not identical 
with the altar. The latter, as we see from Ex 
20™*-, might be built either of earth (8.¢., probably, 
sods) or of stones; but the latter, to avoid desecra- 
tion, must not be dressed with iron tools. It was 
likewise forbidden to ascend the altar by steps, to 
prevent indecent exposure of one’s Dar igine th 
these regulations are plainly intended by way of 
protest against innovations that had crept in, and 
in favour of the ancient simple ritual usages, which 
were as yet quite uninfluenced by art and higher 
culture. It may be added that Ex 20™* is irre- 
fitable evidence that the author of the Book of 
the Covenant knew nothing of the requirement of 
one central sanctuary.t 

2. The central feature of the cultus continued 
to be sacrifice. The original significance of the 
latter (cf. above, p. 618), as the sacral communion 
of the offerers with the Deity and with one another, 
still finds its only expression during this period in 
the form of the common sacrificial meals,t of which 


* Ct. Hepenbeing, art. ‘Histoire des leux de culte et du 
sacerdoce en Israel’ in Revue de Hist. des Religions, Juill.- 
Aodt, 1891; v. Gall, Altésrad. Giessen, 1808 (where 
106 names are discussed 

t The obvious con ction with the Deuteronomic legislation 
is sought to be removed in the MT of Ex 20% by the reading 
pipar bog (‘in the whole place’), as if here too one central sano- 
tuary were spoken of. But the whole context requires Dipp ban 
ee this was still read by the LXX (jr ware 
rere 

} These are called sometimes simply 0°93], f¢. ‘slaughter- 
off * Intended to be eaten (Ex 1813, 2 8 15]3 ef al.), or 


ression, sébadhtm shéldmim, i.e. ‘slaughter-offerings in th 
for shdtdenten-offerings (Rx 305 eal)” Tike meaning of the 


we have instructive instances in 1S 1 and 9%, 
According to the latter passage, the guests at the 
meal number about 30 persons, specially invited ; 
and, before they begin to eat, a blessing is pro- 
nounced (something after the manner of our 
saying of grace) by Samuel (v.”4). According to 
18 2+, the olferer himself killed the victim and 
boiled its flesh; but even the portion for the 
puea could not be taken till the portion of 

ahweh, namely the fat, had been burned (on 
the altar]. There is no mention in this passage 
of a sprinkling of blood on the altar, but this is 
no doubt taken for granted; at all eventa, the 
eating of the flesh with the blood is regarded in 
1S 14- as a heinous offence. 

Like the fat and blood of the meal-offering, the 
burnt - offering or whole- offering also falls com- 
pletely under the oeeOns, of a cheering gift, the 
presenting of food. This comes out very ree 
in the offering which Gideon presente to the ang 
of Jahweh (Jg 6%). He it by the ancient 
name applied to every species of offering — 77}, 
‘gift’ (cf. Gn 4°#). It consists of a kid of the coats 
and unleavened cakes of an ephah (about 8 gals.) 
of meal. The [boiled] flesh is put by Gideon in 
a basket, and the broth in a pot. Then, at the 
angel’s bidding, he lays the flesh and the cakes 
aoe a stone (which, as in 1 S 14%, takes the place 
of the altar) and pours the broth over them. The 
meal is now ready, and is consumed by the fire 
that comes out of the rock. In like manner, 
Manoah (Jg 131%) offers to the angel of Jahweh 
a kid of the goats, with the proper accompani- 
ments, upon the rock [in v.™ it is called ‘altar’], 
as a burnt-offering (v.¥). Both offerings—that of 
Gideon and that of Manoah—would have heen 
inconceivable to the ritual of P, and for that 
very reason they may be supposed to represent 
the sacrificial es of the narrator's own time. 
It may be added that for the whole of this period 
burnt-offerings were the exception, although upon 
quite special occasions they might be presented in 
great numbers. Thus Solomon, at his accession, 
offered (1 K 3*)upon the ‘great high place’ at 
Gibeon 1000 burnt-offerings ; and, at the dedication 
of the temple (8%), found it necessary to consecrate 
the middle portion of the forecourt (as a place of 
sacrifice], because the altar was unable to contain 
all the burnt-oflerings and the fat of the meal- 
offerings. 

During this period there is no mention of other 
species of offerings * Ne igs from the fruit-o!lerings, 
which were presen at all iods [Ex -23!"], 
amongst which must be included the regularly 


renewed ‘shewbread’ of the sanctuary [1 S 21° 7}) 
As is shown by Gn 8*, the burnt-oilering serves 
also as a thank-ollering, just as in 1 S 7° (in the 


form of a sucking lamb) it is an offering with 
& propitiatory and intercessory aim. The same 
character belongs to the burnt-offerings presented 
by Saul (1 S 13 along with peace-offerings) as 
inaugural offerings before commencing his cam- 
paign against the Philistines, and David’s offering 
at the threshing-floor of Araunah (2 S 24*f-), On 
the other hand, more general names are used to 
designate propitiatory offerings (1S 3! slaughter- 
offering and minhah, 26 minkah). Regarding 
human sacrifices during this period, see above, p. 
618° f.; on the significance still retained throughout 
the whole period by the sacred Ark, see p. 628 ff; 
and on the institution of the ‘ ban,’ see p. 619°. 


latter term (sing. sh¢lem, Am 522 only) is still disputed. The 


choice lies between ‘ { =safety)-offering,’ te. in testimony 
of the peaceful relation with the Deity, and ‘recompense- or 
thank-offering.’ 


*In 18 6 ox is not a guilt-offering in P’s sense, and in 
2 K 1217 (16) it is not guilt- and sin-offerings in the proper sense 
that are spoken of, but money contributions w shear the 
names OX and NXT. 
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3. There are extremely few notices of festivals— 
& proof that even in this sphere custom rather than 
legal prescription was the ruling principle. (a) It 
cannot, indeed, be doubted that even the oldest 
form of the Decalogue contained a command to 
rest on the Sabbath (cf. also Ex 34*!, in the so- 
called Jahwistic Decalogue), but it is noteworthy 
that in the Book of the Covenant (Ex 23'3, cf. also 
Dt 5'*) it is enforced, not with religious but with 
humanitarian motives, such as care for the refresh- 
ing of cattle and ass, slave and gér. In the same 
source (23'f-) we find already an approach to the 
keeping of a Sabbatical year: every seven years 
the fields, the vineyards, and oliveyards are to lie 
fallow —evidently, however, not at the same 
time, but each in its turn—that the [spontaneous] 
produce may be for the benefit of the poor and 
the beasts of the field. It will be observed that 
here again the motive is humanitarian, not re- 
ligious. 

(5) Along with the Sabbath a special festal 
significance belongs to the New Moon (and that 
far beyond our period). From 1 S 2054 4 we see 
that the New Moon festivities even lasted for two 
days, being made the occasion of a common (sacri- 
ficial] meal, and at the same time that it was a 
favourite practice to present the year’s offerings 
of whole families at the New Moon. In 2 K 4°, 
again, it is assumed that the Sabbaths and New 
Moons (when riding-animals were available) were 
readily utilized for undertaking journeys to con- 
sult a ‘man of God.’ Further, Am 8° shows that 
on Sabbaths and at New Moons there was a cessa- 
tion, not only from field work but also from trade 
and the ordinary business of life. 

(c) For the three pe aed annual festivals—apart, 
perhaps, from the Harvest festival—we have no 
real testimony for this period except the le 
prescriptions in the Book of the Covenant (Ex 
23'47-) and the almost identical text of Ex 34!5-, 
According to these, all males are to appear three 
times a year before Jahweh (i.e. at some sanctuary) 
with gifts. (a) The first of these is the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread (Mazgéth), which is to be held 
- for seven days in the month Abib, the month 
when the aren passes into the ear. Here, then. 
the Pesah day is included in the Mazzéth festival 
(cf., on the ca ana significance of each of these, 
above, p. 622%) ; but the prescription of 34! regard- 
ing the presenting of the firstlings of cattle shows 
that in this code there must have been at one time 
mention of the Pesah as well.* The emphasis laid 
upon the month Abib as the month of the Exodus 
from Egypt is the first approach to a theocratic 
motive, t.e. one derived from the religious history 
of the people. —-(8) The second occasion is the 
Feast of Weeks (1.¢., as follows from Dt 16°, seven 
weeks after the beginning of the [barley] harvest), 
as the feast of firstfruits of the wheat harvest.— 
(y) Thirdly, there is the Feast of Harvest, of the 
fruit and vintage, at the close of the year. 

The Feast of Weeks and that of Harvest, as 
being purely harvest-thanksgiving festivals, were 
not possible till after Israel’s entrance into Canaan. 
A trace of their having been borrowed from the 
Canaanites is found in Jg 97’, where the vintage 
festival, under the name Adlilim (‘jubilant re- 
joicing’) is celebrated by the [heathen] Shechem- 
ites. For Israel itself the Feast of Harvest is 
the only one for which we have historical testi- 
mony (Jg 21'-, where it is celebrated by the 
maidens of Shiloh with dances in the vineyards; 
and in all probability also 18S 1%). Hence it is 
often called simply the Feast, and that not only in 


* There is afurther interpolated mention of the Pegah in Ex 
44>, in the direction that the Pegah offering is not to be kept 
Hl] the following mabey It is not clear, however, whether 
this refers to the fleah of Paschal! lamb. 
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early passages like Jg 21 and 1K 8*%®, but 
even as late as Ezk 45%. 

There is as yet no fixed date for the festivals 
(apart from the general assignment of the sprin 
festival to the month Abib).* People were eaided: 
as is natural in the case of harvest festivals, by 
considerations of weather and climate, and in 
consequence held the feasts at different dates in 
different places. This view is supported by the 
frequently recurring expression ‘ proclaim a feast,’ 
t.e. invite to the keeping of it by intimating its 
date. The self-evident terms of Sabbath and New 
Moon needed no such intimation. 

That the festivals in ancient times were, with- 
out exception, occasions of rejoicing is shown b 
a great many expressions: to celebrate a festiv 
and to rejoice before Jahweh are_practicall 
identical notions. The suspicion of Eli (18 1 
and the stern denunciation of Isaiah (Is 28-) 
prove that the sacrificial meals which (along with 
the dances, Ex 32°, Jg 21"; the religious ce, 
with musical accompaniment, of 2S 6° belongs to 
a different category) formed the culminating point 
of the festival, readily led to excesses. It was a 
still worse feature that immoral ritual practices 
were taken over from the Canaanites. In Hos 
4). fornication and adultery are evidently con- 
nected with the sacrificial meals at the high place 
cult under every preen tree; and Am 2’ (like 
Hos 4"*) refers to the evil of the niezp kédeshéth, 
or ‘sacred (girls],’ who, in accordance with a wide- 
spread practice of the heathen Semites, prosti- 
tuted themselves in honour of the Deity. No less 
frequent is the mention of male hterodoulos (kédeé- 
shim). It cannot, unfortunately, be denied that, 
in spite of the energetic protests of the prophets 
and the prohibitions of the Law, the notion that 
such practices were reconcilable even with Jahwism 
must have been pretty widely prevalent in Israel. 
It is indeed mentioned to the honour of king 
Asa (in 1 K 15") that he expelled the kédéshim 
(whose OS is witnessed to as early as the 
reign of Rehoboam, 1 K 14%) from Judah; yet 
not only do we hear of remnants of them under 
Jehoshaphat (1 K 22), but it is recorded of Josiah 
that (in the year B.C. 623) he broke down the 
houses of the kédéshtm which were situated by the 
temple of Jahweh (2 K 237). The latter statement 
permits of no other explanation than that this 
abuse was connected with the cult oz Jahweh. 
The prohibition contained in Dt 23'% might, if 
need be, be referred to kédéshim and kédéshoth in 
the service of a heathen deity, but v.¥ (9 shows 
clearly that it was ne uncommon to brin 
the earnings of these male [here called ‘ dog’) an 
female Aierodouloi as a votive offering into the 
temple of Jahweh. This would, however, be quite 
inconsistent if we were intended to think of them 
as in the service of another god. 

4, Outside the cultus proper stands communion 
with the Deity by seeking and obtaining oracles. 
We have repeatedly spoken already (¢.g. p. 641 ff.) of 
the connexion of Divine images such as the éphéd 
and térdphim with the consulting of oracles. It 
is a question whether there was even then an 
inse ble connexion between the ’éphéd and 
the Urim and Thummim (such as in Ex 28%, 
where the latter have their place in the oracle- 

ket attached to the ephod of the high priest). 

he meaning of the names ‘trim and tummim 
(oem ovRx) is as much disputed as the nature 
of the lots for which they stand. All that is 

*In 1 K 1232 Jeroboam 1. is charged with having instituted 
a feast on the 15th day of the 8th month after the manner of 
the feast in Judah, but it is disputed whether this means thas 
at that time the Feast of Harvest was celebrated even in Judah 
in the 8th month of the 7th, as was the later practice). 


The fixing upon the 15th day (as in P) may be due simply te 
the author of this note about Jeroboam. 
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certain is that even in early times ’érfm and 
tummtm represented the sacred lot, which was 
handled only by priests: Dt 33°, 1S 14% 4 286 
(where ’2rim is no doubt merely an abbreviation 
for the complete expression ‘trim wéthummim, as 
in Nu 272! (P)). The suggestion that *u%rim ex- 
pr an affirmative (especially as to where guilt 
ay), éummim a negative, answer to a question, is 
favoured by 1 S 14*!, where, in place of the corrupt 
MT, we are to read with the LXX: ‘If this guilt 
be in me or my son Jonathan. . . let ’&érém appear, 
but if it be in thy people Israel, let ¢éummtm 
appear.’ As to the nature of these lots, we should 
provepiy think of small stones (cf. gérdal, ‘lot’; 
ut properly, as the Arabic shows, ‘pebble,’ 
‘small stone’), which were shaken in an urn till 
one ‘came out’ (Jos 19!*-), 

If an oracle was to be obtained, the eppacnt 
must be on good terms with the Deity. ‘To one 
who is under the weight of guilt unatoned for, the 
oracle is silent. This happens even if it is not 
himself that has incurred the guilt (so in 1 8 14%, 
where Saul obtains no response because of the 
offence of Jonathan; and 28°, where Saul con- 
sulted Jahweh, but He answered him not, by 
dreams, nor by ’értm, nor by prophets). The man 
to whom guilt attaches is to all intents and pur- 

ses unclean, and, as such, is tpso facto excluded 

om any approach to God or handling of objects 
consecrated to Him. How far these prescriptions 
as to cleanness were carried (even without a 
written law), we see from the casual notice of 
1S 20%, according to which a state of uncleanness 
excluded from participation in the sacrificial meal 
at the New Moon; and from 215*, where abstinence 
from sexual intercourse is the condition of being 
allowed to eat sacred bread.* How deeply such 
considerations, enforced by religious usage, had 
impressed themselves on the daily life, could find 
no better illustration than that usage of lanzuaye 
whereby the male population is divided into those 
who are admissible to, and those who are excluded 
from, the cultus,t the mention of both serving to 
express the totality (1 K 14° 217, 2 K 9° 14%, Dt 
2). 

5. In regard to the morality of this period, we 
must refer once more to what was said above 
(pp. 624°, 633) as to the power of custom in the 
earliest times. But, if it had to be assumed even 
there that custom was not altogether unconnected 
with religion, this holds in increased measure of 


the period preceding that of the writing prophets. 
It is very significant that in 2S 12 Nathan, after 
he has acted as the mouthpiece of the outraged 


pular conscience in calling David to account for 

is crime, discovers the special guilt of the king in 

the circumstance that by his action he has shown 

contempt for Jahweh.t This requires the death 

of Bathsheba’s child as an atonement, although 

ren has already been assured of the forgiveness 
tf) sin. 


* Ot J. C. Matthes, art. ‘De 
OT’ in Theol. Tijdschr. xxxiii. 203 ff. [these are, according to 
im, ‘cultus notions,’ an answer to the question, How am I fit 
to serve Jahweh 7]. 

t This interpretation of Iuy) yy (lit. ‘restrained and left 
free’), which is that of W. Robertson Smith (RS2 456: ‘he 
who is under taboo and he who is free’), is to be preferred 
absolutely to the interpretations formerly current (such as 
‘bond and free,’ or ‘minors and of age,’ or ‘tribesmen and of 
no family’ pea, 7 8. age one OL oe learn- 

i e r. f. Assyr. 1902, p. 240ff. . especiall 
ression used of Doeg vne ray before Jahweh,’ re 
‘restrained’ [as it were, in confinement], 1S 218(7). So in all 
probability "dzdrdh, ‘a festal gathering’ (Am 52! e¢ al.), means 
originally ‘a state of being bound,’ namely, by the obligation 
to certain forms of abstinence. 

{So we should read with Lucian. The MT inserts ‘the 
enemies (of Jahweh)’ before ‘Jahweh,’ and the Ceuletically 
objectionable) interpretation is usually offered : ‘ because thou 
past given the enemies of Jahweh occasion to blaspheme.’ 


rein en onrein in het 
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We have all the less right to judge of the 
general condition of morality from isolated deeds 
wrought in passion, seeing that these were almost 
always condemned by contemporary opinion. The 
outrage wrought by Amnon on Tamar (28 13) is 
to be viewed as an instance of rape rather than of 
incest. Tamar herself contemplates the possibility 
(v.'*) of being given by the king to Amnon as his 
wife, although she is his half-sister; while in Gn 
20!" it appears to be no way repugnant to E that 
Abraham's wife should be his half-sister Sarah. 
But Amnon’s act was avenged by his murder by 
Absalom, who must have considered it a heinous 
offence. He thus carried out a species of blood- 
revenge, but, at the same time, exceeded the bounds 
prescribed by custom (just as Joab did when he 
treacherously murdered Abner, 2 S 37-), and had 
to expiate this by a lengthened term of banish- 
ment. 

6. The truest reflexion of the manners and 
morals of our period is preserved, without doubt, 
in the stories of the patriarchs in Gn 12-50, In 
these figures we have a twofold presentation of 
types that are thoroughly true to life—in Abraham 
a kind of ideal of ancient Israelitish piety, in Jacob 
the empirical phenomenon of the ancient Israelite, 
with his virtues, but also with his shady side.* 
We may leave it an open question whether the 
Abraham - narratives in their present form were 
not developed a good deal later than those about 
Jacob- Israel, the type of the character of the 
people with the same name. In any case, both fall 
within the period with which we are dealing. Of 
both types it is pre-eminently true that their con- 
duct is by no means actuated simply by custom, 
but quite expressly also by religious motives, 

The whole life of Abraham, as related in both 
the ancient Pentateuchal sources, is viewed as a 
continued trial of his faith and obedience. With 
faith in the promise of Jahweh he leaves his father- 
land and sets out for the unknown country afar; 
he acquiesces in the expulsion of Ishmael, an 
even shows himself willing to sacrifice his late. 
born only son. The latter narrative (Gn 22), even 
if it is based upon some cult-legend,t is, in its 
present form (cf. v.!), the record of the last and 
severest trial of his faith to which Abraham was 
subjected by God. The brilliant manner in which 
he sustained the test is reckoned to him (v.!%) a 
proof of true fear of God. It is very remarkable 
that already in 15° it is not an act, but simply 
trustful confidence in Jahweh that is counted to 
Abraham for ‘righteousness,’ t.e. a display of 
genuine piety. The ee adie Paul (Ro 4'#) is per- 

ectly entitled to find here the proof that the. 
righteousness of Abraham is 
Genesis, in guite an evangeli 
merit of works, 

As in the case of Abraham, so in that of Jacob, 
in spite of his wholly ditferent character, there are 
not wanting marks of that humility and resigna- 
tion by which true piety and fear of God are char- 
acterized. So in the grand confession of Gn 32" (% 
(J): ‘Iam not worthy of ail the mercies and all 
the faithfulness which thou hast shown unto thy 
servant’; the caine eu of resignation in 434, 
and the beautiful thanksgiving of 484-4, A 
counterpart is presented by the expression of pro- 
foundest eee ne tion put in the mouth of David in 
2S 15% and 164%, Again, what a high level of 
moral ppreeaon of the actions and fortunes of 
men is found in the words of Joseph (Gn 50”), in 


* We may leave Isaac out of account here, since, in com- 
parison with Abraham and Jacob, he plays almost throughout a 
passive rdle. : 

t According to Gunkel (Com. on Genesis) it is the cult-legend 
of the place of sacrifice at Jeruel, and is intended simply to ex- 
plain how the former practice of sacrifice had been super- 
seded by the offering only of rama. 


ounded, even in 
fashion, upon no 
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which he, as it were, sums up his own and his 
father’s fortunes: ‘Ye, indeed, meant evil against 
me, but God has turned it to good, to... save 
much people alive.’ To recognize that God makes 
even the sins of men serve His purposes, without 
thereby lessening in the least their moral responsi- 
bility, is the only solution that is worthy and 
satisfying, from the point of view of religion, of 
the seeming contradiction between the universal 
activity of God and the moral freedom of man; 
and it is not the smallest of the evidences of a 
Divine factor in the religion of Israel, that even 
at so early a period it had discovered this solution. 

Other features that are honourable to Abraham, 
such as his ready hospitality (Gn 18): ; ef. ite still 
more striking exhibition by Lot, 19'%), may be 
best put down to the credit of custom. On the 
other hand, we are certainly true to the intention 
of the narrator if we ascribe to religious principle 
his peaceable attitude and disinterestedness (Gin 
137@-), as well as his unwearied intercession even 
for the wicked inhabitants of Sodom (18°), 

7. All the above evidences of a high moral stand- 
point in the patriarchal narratives appear to be 
ittle in harmony with the serious moral defects 
and transgressions which are recorded without a 
word of censure. Abraham lies (Gn 12 207; so 
also Isaac, 267) in peeing oe his wife as his sister ; 
Jacob artfully deceives his twin-brother Esau in 
order to obtain the blessing of the firstborn, and 
his uncle Laban in the matter of the increase of 
his herds. Does this not justify the conclusion 
that God has two standards of measurement; that 
the Israelite in dealing with the foreigner, the 
chosen of God in dealing with the rejected, may 
go kee length without its being counted to him 
& sin 

(a) If the above question is to be correctly 
answered, two things must be taken into account. 
Firstly, as a matter of fact, it is one of the prin- 
ciples of ancient ethics, from which even Israel 
freed iteelf only with difficulty and slowly, that 
towards a stranger the same moral obligations do 
not hold that apply in dealing with a fellow- 
countryman. In particular, cunning and deceit in 
the former case are not liable to the same con- 
demnation as in the latter. They appear rather 
in the light of a duty of self-defence, especially as 
one has to look for nothing but damage and de- 
frauding at the hands of a stranger, whenever he 
has the power to inflict harm. But, again, the 
idea of the national god involves (at least for the 
older naive conception) his taking the part of his 
own people against the foreigner, and protecting 
them without scruple not only in their rights, but 
wherever their interests are concerned. SoJahweh 
acts in relation to Pharaoh (12!7), and, according 
to 20”, towards Abimelech. 

Secondly, however, and closely connected with 
the above, what we have really to do with, at 
least in the Jacob-narratives, are not the actions 
and experiences of individuals, but the relations 
of one people to another, namely, of Israel towards 
the Edomites (Esau) on the one hand, and the 
Arameans (Laban) on the other. The Esau- 
narratives are the naive deposit of the reflexions 
of very early times as to why the brother who 
was notoriously the firstborn, t.¢. who attained to 
a settled life and to importance sooner than Israel, 
was yet surpassed by the younger. From the 
Arameans, again, Israel had from olden times 
seal lor so much hostility that we can readily 
understand how the cheating of the greedy Ara- 
mean by Jacob should have been ed as quite 
right and pe r, and the exercise of this right 
have formed the subject of unmitigated rejoicing. 
se) Notwithstanding all this, however, we must 

ask the final question, Is it really the case 
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that the above-cited instances of morally objec- 
tionable actions are recorded without a word of 
censure or disapproval? First, then, it may be 
observed that in this matter the E source, in 
opposition to or at least deviating to some extent 
from J, Ae ‘eco 4 offers a narrative in which the 
cause of offence, if not wholly removed, is made as 
slight as possible. ‘This is a proof that at least 
towards the end of our period a finer moral sensi- 
tiveness had come in to sit in judgment on thoee 
ancient narratives. Sarah is, according to E, 
really Abraham’s sister on the father’s side (Gn 
2013), so that Abraham is cleared of the charge of 
lying. It is only with great reluctance, and not 
till he has received the express command of God, 
that Abraham consents to the expulsion of 

and Ishmael (21 (E]; contrast 16° (JJ). In the 
transactions of Laban and Jacob, it is not the 
latter, but Laban alone, that is guilty of deceit 
and violent dealing (31‘™).* Reuben advises, in- 
deed, that Joseph be cast into the empty cistern, 
but it is with the intention of deliv him. 
Joseph’s brothers did not se!] him (as J records), 
but he was stolen out of the cistern by a i 
company of Midianites (372% %>-™ 3 40m) 

(c) But there is yet another fact to be taken into 
account. It has been rightly noticed that it is the 
peeuiany of a particular form of narration in the 
egendary history to avoid passing any direct judg- 
ment upon the transactions described, but to allow 
this judgment to be expressed indirectly by one of 
the concerned. Thus Abimelech in Gn 20™- 
(E) severely condemns the conduct of Abraham, 
and in 26 (J) that of Isaac. In 27}? Jacob him- 
self declares that by eaponae upon his father he 
will exhibit himself in the light of one who mocks 
at sacred things, and who thus deserves a curse 
and not a blessing. 

8. Bat, in addition to the narratives belongin 
to this period, the oldest codification of | 
ordinances, the so-called Book of the Covenant, 
also contains notable evidences of a moral disposi- 
tion, which could have grown up only upon the 
soil of a considerably elevated religious system. 
True reverence for parents rds it as an offence 
worthy of death to strike or to curse them (Ex 
2115-17), In dispensing justice the strictest recti- 
tude and impartiality are to be observed (231% ©). 
Mildness and pity are due to the poor (22% ™*), 
protection from harsh treatment and violence to 
the gér (227! 23°) and even to the slave (21™ ™) ; 
the latter is even to be let go free if his master 
have struck out a tooth. The Sabbath is to be 
pre-eminently a day of rest for cattle, menials, 
and gérim (employed as hirelings). As to the 
command in 23** to take back to an enemy his ox 
or ass when they have strayed, and to help him 
to raise up an ass that has sunk under its bur- 
den, this does not, indeed, as yet amount to the 
Christian command of love to one’s enemy, but it is 
a first step towards it. For it demands a subduin 
of carnal hatred and malice, a self-denial of which 
the natural man and natural ethics know nothing, 
but which is required by that God who watches the 
conduct of His people and seeks to redress every 
species of wrong and oppression. For, evidently, it 
is not only of the poor that the saying (2277) holds 

ood: ‘When he crieth unto me, ill hear him ; 
or I am pitiful.’ 

Since the discovery of the diorite block with the 
code of the Babylonian king Hammurabi (see art. 
CoDE OF HAMMURABI in present volume, p. 584 ff.), 
many hands have been busy seeking to demonstrate 

* It was quite a perverse attempt that was made by the older 
harmonizers to remove the contradiction between 314£ (E) and 
8037. [J] by assuming that in 3144 Jacob tells a false story to 
his wives. The fact is that we have here E’s account of things, 
which is meant to be taken seriously, and which completely 
clears Jacob of blame. 
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not only the considerable priority (c. 2300 B.C.) of 
this law-book to the oldest codification of laws in 
Israel, but even its higher standing in all matters 
of justice and social order. We readily admit that 
the laws of Yammurabi imply much more compli- 
cated conditions of society than the enactments of 
the Book of the Covenant, which are intended for 
a simple race of ta, and that, consequently, 
the juridical technique of Gene may fre- 
uently exhibit a higher level. A fair estimate of 
the two codes is reached, however, not by comparing 
the matter which they have in common, but by look- 
ing at the sayings where the Book of the Covenant 
has the advantage over the Babylonian code. 
But these are the sayings to which we have already 
adverted, ah Sha the poor, gérim, slaves, and 
enemies, and for parallels to them we may search 
the 282 paragraphs of Hammurabi in vain, because 
such are impossible on the soil of natural religion. 

vi. ANTHROPOLOGY AND THEORY OF THE UNI- 
VERSE (WBLTANSCHAUOUNG).— Under this twofold 
heading we propose to treat of everything which, 
according to modern views, constitutes the scien- 
tific standpoint of a period, but which to ancient, 
and especially to Israelitish, notions is so closely 
connected with religion that it cannot be passed 
over in a history of religion. This means that we 
are concerned, on the one hand, with the anthropo- 
logical or psychological notions of this period, in- 
cluding conceptions of the state after death ; and, 
on the other hand, with the ideas that were clier- 
ished as to the origin and purpose of the universe, 
the relation of inan to the brute world, the openin 
period of the world’s history, and the future go 
towards which the present course of things is 
moving. As elsewhere, the notions about all these 
things meet us, not in didactic statements bat in 
the guise of narrative (so, especially, in the J 
poroos of Gn 1-11), or in casual notices. The 
atter almost always take for granted that the 
notions in question are universally known, and 
hence refrain from fuller explanation or seat 
tion. Unfortunately, this leads to our being left 
in the dark on many an important question. 

1. The drawing of a distinction between two 
main constituents of the human personality—one 
bodily and one spiritual—must have set in as soon 
as men came to realize the fundamental difference 
between a, living and a dead body. (a) The cor- 
poreal being, at least immediately after death, was 

uite the same as before. What had been the seat of 
the life which had now taken flight? The readiest 
reply was: the breath. Observation shows that, 
when the last breath has been drawn, the life dis- 
appears; while, conversely, the revivification of 
one that is dead is accomplished through the breath 
returning into him (1 K 17#+).* Alongside of this 
we encounter another conception, which is also 
ag ed rooted, namely, that the seat of life is to 
be found in the dlood. It is true that express 
statements to this effect do not occur till much 
later (Dt 12%, Lv 17"); but the very ancient pro- 


* The clearest evidence of the identification of breath and life 
guages (of. Sanak. dtman= breath,’ ‘spirit, ‘soul’; Gr, sudien 

ages (cf. 7 me spirit,’ ‘soul’; Gr. rrstua, 
on sag al ’ “blo ** Lat. ansmus and anima, spiritus), 
the notions of ‘ breath,’ wind,’ ‘soul,’ ‘spirit’ are expressed by 
one and the same word. Thus 5% is at once the name of the 
wind which dries up the waters of the Flood (Gn 81), and of the 
Divine breath of life which, at the Creation, hovers over the 
waters (1%), and of the breath of life within man. In like 


is dead,’ or, without the genitive, a ‘corpse’ (Lv 19% 224 et ai.). 
It is, of course. a error, but a 
to . ele ifold 
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hibition to eat blood (1 S 14%#-) must have been 
due in ancient Israel, as elsewhere on heathen 
Semitic soil, chiefly to the fear of absorbing another 
life along'with the blood. Under special circum- 
stances, indeed (as, for instance, at the sacrificial 
meals of brotherhoods in pre-Mosaic times; cf. 
above, p. 618°), this result might be desired; but 
in the realm of Jahwism, as far back as we can 
trace the evidence, such a practice was excluded. 
It may be added that the conception of the blood 
as the seat of life must have rested on the observa- 
tion that, as the blood pours from a wound, the 
powers of life sensibly diminish, and at last dis- 
appear entirely—an observation which could always 

made afresh when animals were slaughtered. 
We shall have to speak afterwards of the import- 
ance for the theory of sacrifice which this view of 
the blood came to assume in the latest period of 
Israel’s history. 

(6) For the period with which we are dealing, 
another are seemed more important, namely, 
that as to the origin of the breath of life, upon 
whose presence or absence the life or death of the 
body depends. The answer which the Old Testa- 
ment gives to this question, and which forms the 
basis of OT chology, is connected most inti- 
mately with the religion of Jahwism, or, to be more 
precise, with its notion of God. Bat our discus- 
sion of this point must be preceded by a remark 
of a general character. Almost all the accounts 
of so-called Biblical Psychology * are vitiated by 
the introduction of dogmatic prejudices, and the 
attempt to read into Scripture a finished system 
of one’s own, instead of closely studying the a 
of language. Especially unfortunate has been the 
attempt to discover in both Testaments exactly 
the same point of view, whereas the psychology of 
the OT has for its basis a dichotomy, that of the 
NT for the most part a trichotomy. 

Boopins how to the exact terms of the funda- 
mental and principal passage, Gn 2’, we learn 
from this, in the form of narrative, that Jahweh 
at first formed a man [proleptically for ‘a human 
body ’} from clods (not ‘dust’]of the field, and then 
breathed into his nostrils breath of life, so that 
man became a living being. In view of this, there 
can be no doubt that Gn 2’ assumes a dichotomy 
in man’s personality. As far as concerns his 
bodily substance, man is earth, and must accord- 
ingly return at death to the earth (3). But his 
breath of life emanates directly from an inbreath- 
ing of that of God, and ceases at the man’s death, 
when God calls back this His spirit of life to 
Himself. We must not, however, think of the 
‘return of the spirit to God who gave it’ (Ec 
127) after the manner of the Christian hope of im- 
mortality, as if it meant a passing of the indivi- 
dual spirit to be with God, but only as a reabsorp- 
tion in the creative Divine spirit which pervades 
the whole Universe. We should even be reminded 
here of the pantheistic doctrine of the world-soul, 
were it not that any such thought is excluded by 
the OT conception of God which lays such em- 
phasis on His living personality. 


pa a ex Sacra Scriptura 
collecta, 1709 (Germ. tr. 1857, under title Grundztige der Seelen 


lehre aus der heiligen Schrift Wormer in his Bide Anthro- 
1887) 1» large upon ° Franz 
’s System der bibl. Leip 1865, 2nd ed. 


P. 

1861) is not without a certain ictare of 
al are: the, socane ot Noe ae ¢ Fleiech und 
im bibliechen Sprachgebra (Gotha, 1878), and West- 
phal, Chair et esprit (Toulouse, 1834). J. Kéberle’s Natur und 
Geist nach der Auffassung des AT’: eine U: ung zur 
historischen Psychologie (Munich, an is a very thorough and 
valuable discussion of all questions relating to the conception 
of the external world and the life of the human soul, the attri- 
buting of a soul to nature, mythology, and the notion of the 


spiritual, together with the influence of religion upon all this. 
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(e) et ony sume but also ne ae in 
eneral depends upon the possession of the Divine 
breath of Vife Dacaa ves like Ps 104% and Job 
34". leave no doubt on this point: Jahweb is 
a ‘God of the living spirits of all flesh’ (Nu 
167 27'*). Accordingly, the question presses itself 
upon our attention: What, then, is the precise 
difference which under all circumstances must be 
assumed to exist between man and beast? It is 
not in the manner of their origin that the differ- 
ence lies, at least according to J. While P (Gn 
1”) makes water-animals and birds spring into 
being at the simple fiat of the Creator, and land- 
animals proceed from the earth, J (2!) records a 
forming process exactly as in the case of man 
(v.7), that is to say, an individual creation of the 
animals. In the case of the latter, however, he 
makes no mention of an animating by the in- 
breathing of the Divine breath of life, and in this 
alone—even if we must assume here the result of 
reflexion on this question—the distinction between 
man and beast may be seen: man received the 
breath of life immediately from God, and on that 
account he has a far more direct share in the 
Divine being and life than the animal, in whose 
case nothing more than a general animating (of 
the whole species) is assumed. By the theory 
that the man first formed was directly animated 
by God, expression was given to the perception 
which—-although without a clearly defined philo- 
sophic terminology —had evidently established 
itself at an early date, that man alone 
individuality, and is therefore a being capable 
of individual communion with God, whereas the 
animal eed represents only an example of its 
species.—J, however, gives expression in another 
way to the notion of the inferiority of the animal 
world to man when (Gn 2) he quite unambigu- 
ously describes animals as having been created 
on man’s account and named by him, with the 
result, however, that there could be found among 
them none corresponding to man, and thus suitable 
to be a ‘help’ to him, 

(2) From God’s direct animating of the first 
created human being we are not, however, to 
infer that the same thing is presupposed for each 
particular human individual. The OT has been 
wrongly burdened with this so-called ‘Creationism,’ 
which supposes God to create a special soul for 
every newly begotten body, and to unite it about 
the 40th day with the embryo. On the contrary, 
the OT from first to last is based upon ‘Tradu- 
cianism’: he who begets the body implants at the 
same time the germ of the life or the soul. Other- 
wise, the view would be impossible by which the 
OT is unquestionably dominated, that through the 
process of generation even moral weakness, the 
inclination to sin, passes as an inheritance from 
parents to children. This is not ‘original sin’ in 
the sense in which it is mostly taught in Protestant 
confessions, namely, as implying the imputing of 
the guilt of Adam to all his posterity, but original 
sin in the more general sense, according to which 
that term is applied to the strong and almost 
irresistible inclination to sin, which appears to be 
inseparably bound up with human nature as such, 
and consequently looks as if it were the result of 
descent from eae he of like disposition. Thus it is 
intelligible why allusions to this hereditary sinful 
disposition are introduced for the most part as 
furnishing a motive for the forgiveness of sin. In 
view of the fact that ‘the imagination of man’s 
heart is evil from his youth’ (Gn 87), God cannot 
apply the strictest standard of judgment. In 
aduition to Ps 517 (‘ Behold, in guilt was I born, 
and in sin did my mother conceive me’), the locus 
classtcus for this doctrine of the natal quality of 
vin, we have to take specially into account for the 
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same purpose Job 14‘ (‘How could a clean come 
from an unclean? Not one.’) 15'* 25“*-—late pas- 
sages, but manifestly intending to express nothing 
more than is meant already by J in Gn 8%. 

In the last-cited passages from Job the ques- 
tion is put, ‘ How can one born of woman be pure 
pbetore God]?’: this shows how the connexion 

tween descent and sinfulness was more pre- 
cisely thought of. The latter as moral weakness 
is the natural result of the physical weakness of 
the body. Man is in the narrower sense the off- 
spring of woman, the weaker vessel and the one 
more exposed to physical hardships. From her, 
man inherits moral as well as physical (Job 14?) 
weakness. 

(ec) In view of all this, it might have seemed 
natural that the material substratum of human 
personality, the A or the body (the Heb. 33 
may stand for either], should be regarded as the 
seat of sin, just as the NT odpt undeniably has 
this collateral notion attached to it. But, in spite 
of appearances such as arise from Gn 6°, it is 
to conclude that such a view was held. It is true 
that the flesh or the body, in consequence of its 
origin from the earth, is a type of the decaying 
aad transitory (cf. the characteristic contrast in 
Is 31° ‘Their [the Egyptians’) horses are flesh, 
and not spirit’), and this thought attaches itself 
almost always to the very frequent expression 
‘all flesh’ (3.e. either all men or all eart living 
creatures). But the truth that the flesh, altho 
an occasion also of moral weakness, is not thought 
of as se sinful and therefore unclean, is unmis- 
takably implied in the circumstance that in sacri- 
fice it was used as a gift to God, and such a gift 
could never have been in itself unclean. 

(f) The habit already mentioned of putting 
upon the OT a trichotomous view of human per- 
sonality was due almost entirely to a false con- 
ception of the nephesh (vp) commonly tr. ‘soul’), 
and of its relation to the réah (om commenly tr. 
‘spirit’). This distinction between soul and spirit 
naturally caused the actually existing dichotomy 
of body (or flesh) and spirit of life to be missed. The 
real state of things is as follows. As long as the 
Divine breath of Tite is outside man, it can never 
be called nephesh but only réah (more completel 
riah hayytm, i.e. ‘spirit or breath of life,’ in whi 
sense we find also nishmath hayyim used [e.g. Ga 
97]). On the other hand, the breath of life which 
has entered man’s body and manifests its presence 
there may be called either réak or nephesh. The 
two alternate in poetical parallelism in such a way 
that the same functions are attributed at one time 
to the nephesh and at another to the rtah. This, 
indeed, has not prevented its coming about that in 
certain expressions usage has established only one 
of the terms, or has at least secured a agian 
for it. Further, it may be noted that both very 
frequently stand in parallelism with 3? (‘ heart,’ 
‘disposition,’ also ‘understanding or 7 the 
heart and not the head being with the Hebrews 
the seat of intellect). But in no case should that 
use of nephesh, whereby it stands for particular 
functions of the soul or even for a complex of 
these, be confused with its signification of ‘ persun 
or livitig being’ (and even ‘corpse’; cf. above, 

. 665" n.). In this latter sense nephesh could never 
have its place taken by réah or lebh. ; 

The religious significance of the anthro plone 
views represen by the above-described dich- 
otomy is at once apparent. Everything which 
in any way can be recognized as spirit and life 
is brought into direct relation to , and has 
its origin in Him, and Him alone. The Pauline 
saying, ‘In him we live, and move, and have our 
being’ (Ac 17%), corresponds exactly to the postu- 
lates of OT psychology. The latter proceeds se 
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consistently in its derivation of a// human eee 

and will and action, that it speaks not only of a 
‘spirit’ (réah, t.e. in this instance the same as 
: principle,’ ‘disposition,’ or even ‘capability for’) 
of wisdom, knowledge, and fear of God (Is 113), or 
of skill in art and expertness (Ex 28°), but even of 
a sted of jealousy (Nu 5"), of dizziness (Is 19'*), 
of deep sleep (29), ete. oreover, this ‘ook is 
frequently (s0 in the two from Isaiah) 
snoked of as directly sent by Jahweh. He causes 
an ‘evil spirit,’ 3.6. a spirit of discord, to come be- 
tween Abimelech and the Shechemites (Jg 9*), and 
in like manner lets an ‘evil spirit,’ 3.c. a spirit of 
melancholy or of insanity, take ion of Saul 
after the de ure of the spirit of Jahweh (18S 
16'*).* In this theorem of the universal activity 
of the spirit, and indeed of the spirit emanating 
directly from God, we have one of the strongest 
evidences of the living character and dignity of 
the ancient Israelitish conception of God. The 
latter did not take its rise as a result of the 
preaching of the prophets. The prophets, on the 
contrary, found it ready to their hand, made 
large use of it, and, wherever necessary, deepened 
it and cleared it of excrescences. 

The question as to the nature and the com- 
ponents of man’s personality was one that could 
not fail to engage the attention of ancient thought 
in other quarters as well. Along with the ob- 
servations which point to its answer, it always 
forced itself afresh to the front, and in particular 
exercised an influence even upon the formation of 
speech. But nowhere did the attempts to solve 
the problem stand in so close a relation to religion 
as was the case in Israel. 

2. It is otherwise with those questions belonging 
to the realm of psychology which relate to the 
destiny of man, the goal of the development of 
humanity or of one particular people. Questions 
of this kind presuppose a greater advance of 
thought, and, above all, a rich historical experi- 
ence. Reflexions on his destiny are quite beyond 
man in a state of nature; and, even where a com- 
mencement has been made with political and social 
order, he holds to empirical results, without in- 
quiring after the Whence and the Why. To belong 
to a particular people with particular settlements 
and under the protection of a particular national 

od, is as ach a matter of course to him as to 
ave an occupation by which he procures a liveli- 
But what is remote from the reflexion of 

the individual already occupied the popular mind 
collectively in primeval times, and led to those 
rofound speculations which meet us to-day in the 
orm of the myth, #.e. the clothing of speculative 
thoughts in history. The people of Israel are no 
more secs ta to such myths than are other 
nations, and in this particular they have con- 
formed to the course which we may obscrve in 
the case of all ancient peoples: they have taken 
over from prehistoric times a store of myths and 
legends, to which they have then given a particular 
development on their own soil, subjecting them 
in part to transformation. The manner in which 
this has been done gives the most valuable indica- 
tions as to the inmost character of the popular 
mind. And here we come face to face with the 
fact that in this point Israel holds a unique 
sition. The myths taken over from foreign 
eathen soil have been so transformed and filled 
with truly religious contents that they have 
become for all time a part of the revealed reliyzion 
of Israel. For we cannot consent to regard such 


* From the standpoint of trichotomy this would have to be 
expressed something to the effect that reason forsook him, 
while the functions of the ‘soul’ continued unimpaired. But 
the point is that no such distinction between rfah and nephesh 
w known to the Hebrew mind. 
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a transformation as if it were merely the acci- 
dental result of the inward impulse which drives 
men to religious and philosophical speculation, 
but as a fruit of the spirit of God working in 
Israel as the people of revelation. And the cir- 
cumstance that the spirit of God resorted to this 
clothing of the Prolene religious thoughts in 
the form of childlike naive narratives, appears to 
us so far from being a cause of offence that we 
see in this accommodation to the human under- 
standing an evidence of superior Divine pedagogic 
and wisdom. (a) This remark applies in a very 
special manner to that myth which first concerns 
us here, namely, the story of Paradise and the 
Fall (Gn 2 and 3); for this is intended to answer 
the question as to man’s original destiny and 
the reasons for his actual sondition now. hile 
the derivation of the Biblical story of the Fall 
from a Babylonian source* is as yet unproved, 
in spite of numerous attempts to establish it, ite 
connexion with the parallel narrative in the Zend 
religion does not admit of any doubt. That the 
latter, moreover, is not a later corruption of 
what, according to the orthodox conception, is the 
strictly historical narrative of the Bible, is evident 
from the simple fact that the dualistic basis (1.4. 
the opposition, essential to the Zend religion, be- 
tween a good and an evil deity) manifestly played 
a ruling in the original narrative. The 
Hebrew narrator, whose conception of God left 
no room for this dualism, has got rid of it only 
by the difficult expedient of making the serpent 
(which in the Zend religion is the embodiment of 
the evil deity) a creature of God, like all the rest 
of the animals. In this way, indeed, the question 
remains unanswered how this creature of 
comes to step out of the ranks of the rest and 
to assume a hostile attitude towards the Creator. 
We shall make no attempt here at an analysis 
of the narrative as a masterly, unsurpassed ac- 
count of the origin of sin. We remark only that 
we cannot, with many moderns, find its deepest 
meaning exhausted by setting it down as a de- 
scription of how sin comes into being in the case 
of every individual, or of how man rose from a 
condition of primitive rudeness and unconscious- 
hess to conscious freedom and culture. On the 
contrary, Christian dogmatics was and is quite 
within its right in discovering in Gn 2,3 an 
account of a Fall, z.e. of the origin of sin and 
the consequent woes of the world. Man’s original 
state, according to the Divine will, was one of 
undisturbed fellowship with God, who also had 
His dwelling - place within the sphere of man’s 
abode, the Garden of Eden. The root of sin is 
ride, which wilfully seeks to go beyond the 
unds prescribed by God, and produces disregard 
of His clear prohibition. But the fruits of dis- 
obedience are the loss of the former intimate 
communion with God, expulsion from His home, 
a life of endless toil and trouble, and at last death 
in place of the eternal duration of life that was 
formerly open to him. This myth has been called 
a lament over the loss of Paradise, and has heen 
set in parallelism with the Greek myth of :he 
Golden Age. There is justification for both these 
ways of looking at it. But with all this the main 
point must not be overlooked, namely, the em- 


* There appears to be no doubt that the conception of Para- 
dise with its four rivers is borrowed from Eastern (? Babylonian) 
myths, and that the description of the rivers (Gn 21614) ig a 
later insertion in the early narrative. With peeard to this 
insertion [not to the whole myth] Stade may be right in holding 
oo ‘Der Mythos vom Paradies, Gn 2. 8, und die Zeit seiner 

inwanderung in Israel’ in ZATW, 1908, p. 172 ff.) that it was 
not adopted prior to the middle of the 8th cent. B.c. The de- 
scription of Paradise possesses religious interest only in so far 
as it serves as a preparation for the story of the Fall (see below): 
for siowt present purpose everything else may be left out of 
account. 
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hasis which is laid in the Biblical] record on the 
ateful significance of sin and its worst conse- 
queue eecsien from the Garden of Eden, 3.e. 

om communion with God. Here we have not 
only—as happens elsewhere so frequently in myths 
—forebodings, but actual perceptions of a profound 
religious character, to which cognate myths of 
other nations present no parallel. 

(6) We remarked above that questions as to the 
nature and destiny of man are far below the 
horizon of individual reflexion in the primeval 
listory of a people, and arise only when a higher 
stage of development has been reached. One ex- 
ception, however, must be made. This relates to 
the question, What befalls mam at last after the 
death of the body? Hitherto we have only touched 
lightly upon this question, in speaking of possible 
survivals of Animism in the pre-Mosaic religion of 
Israel. We there (see above, p. 614*) found that 
the belief in the existence of shades or ‘spirits of 
the dead’ must have found strong and peculiar 
support in the appearances of the dead in dreams. 
But here we have to do with the whole circle of 
conceptions that centre about 8hé’51 * or the under 
world, the place of assembly of the dead. The 
reason why we have not discussed these earlier is 
simply because it is not till the period with which 
we are dealing that the mention of Shé’dl is de- 
monstrable, and because we have no sure ground 
for attributing the Shé’s1-belief to the Mosaic, not 
to speak of the pre-Moeaic, period. There is 
nothing impossible in the supposition that it was 
found as early as that, but the view is equally 
open to us that this whole circle of conceptions 
was first encountered by Israel upon Canaanitish 
soil and thence taken over LA Gaga Support for 
this view might be found in the circumstance that 
necromancy, which stands in the closest connexion 
with the Shé’6l-belief, also came under the notice 
of the Israelites for the first time, to all appear- 
ance, in Canaan. This does not prevent our 
tracing its origin in the last resort to Babylon.t 

Now, it cannot be proved that the Babylonian 
influence first made iteelf felt, as is s0 often 
asserted at present, in the time of Solomon. On 
the contrary, the earliest notices of Shé’sl (Gn 37” 
42% [in almost identical terms in 44% *!], Nu 16”: ®, 
all propabiy J) gees leave the impression that 
we have here to do with a conception universally 
familiar, and hence requiring no more precise de- 
scription. From the early pe es nothing more 
ean be gathered than that She’! is thought of as 
@ subterranean 8 for one ‘goes down’ to it. 
Yet it cannot be doubted that the other two con- 
stant characteristics of Shé’sl—the thick dark- 
ness which prevails there, and the prilaceap tip of 
returning thence—were connected from the first 
with its eee pee But detailed descriptions 
belong one and all to later times, even to the 
latest of all,§ and it is difficult to say whether (as, 


* Regarding the etymology of dinz, it may suffice here to 
remark that it is impossible to accept either the derivation 
from the root ekd’al, ‘ask,’ ‘demand’ (as the place that claims 
all living for iteelf), or that from shd'al with the assumed mean- 
Ing of ‘to be hollow’ (so that Sh&d! would be the ‘hollow’ or 
“‘cavern’). Rather is it from a root shi, which includes the 
notions of wide and . Hence the idea 
underlying the Heb. él is that of a subterranean cavity. 
This does not exclude the supposition that the form SA#d 
this sense is due to the Hebraizing of a foreign word—acoording 
to Zimmern (ap. Beer, ‘ Der biblische Hades,’ ee of the Bab. 
shililjam, ‘weet’; cf. Enoch 22), where also 6] is situated 
in the West. 

¢ On the undeniable 
and the Israelitish Shé’di-belfef, cf. cope * J 
bad.-assyr. Vorstellungen vom nach Tode 
Ltr ee en eee pzig, 


{ We here leave out of account the calling iy ed spirits of the 
dead by n which was an article of popular faith, 
but outside the pale of Jahwism. 

§ Of the very copious literature on thie subject we note 


te of contact between the Hage 


ipzig, 
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for example, in the bold picture of Is 11™-, or the 
sppicec) to a distinguishing of a Tartarus within 
the under world in Ezk 32, Is 14'5, also (?) Hos 
13*) they are to be set down to the account of 
foreign influence or of independent poetic imayina- 
tion. The decision between tLese two possibilities 
is all the harder because of the way in which the 
conception of She’dl is constantly mixed up with 
pictures derived from the rest of the grave. But 
this does not justify the view that by She’dl—at 
least originally —nothing more was ineant than 
the ve. No doubt, the idea of a place of as- 
sembly of the dead would derive ever fresh nour- 
ishment from the contemplation of the roomy 
cave-tomb in which perhaps a whole tribe of 
contemporaries were buried.” It was all too 
natural to think of those who had been united 
in life as still holding converse with one another 
there. But p es like Gn 37* exclude the 
thought of any fellowship in the grave. 

The question, what part of the man goes after 
death into Shé’dl, cannot be answered from the 
standpoint of the dichotomy of the OT, which 
has been already described. For the oody is 
laid in the yrave and falls a prey to corruption. 
The breath of life returns to God, and with ite 
separation from the body the man ceases to be a 
nephesh or living being. In spite of all this, it is 
everywhere taken for granted that at death an in- 
definable somewhat of the personality descends to 
She’sl, and there—not exactly dives on, bu 
tateson. This can be explained only by assuming 
that the old conception of Shé’6!] had already taken 
firm root when that view of man’s nature originated 
which subsequently became the prevailing one, 
and which was irreconcilable with this conception. 
The dichotomous theory plainly belongs to Jah- 
wism, while the other conception is a relic of pre- 
Jahwistic or ex-Jahwistic influences, and is nearly 
allied to the Greek belief in manes. At a mans 
death a kind of image or outline of the whole 
personality detaches itself from the corpse. it 
wants blood, and hence it is without real life 
(which has its seat in the blood), it is invisible, — 
save when it appears in dreams or is called up 

necromancy,—and it is for ever chained to 
She’sl. It cannot be proved that the condition 
and appearance of the shades were thought of 
as exactly the same as those of the man at the 
moment of death, and that it was on this account 
that there was such a dread of mutilations of the 
body. The mention of Samuel’s mantle in 1 § 28" 


ially : F. Bottcher, De inferis post mortem . 
ae Hebraoraia e Gracorum pt beh, pe vol. i. sed bat 
only the Heb. part; no more appeared), Dresden, 1846 (althouyh 


in many ts antiquated, still of valye as a commentary 
upon the relevant : B Stade, Uber die alttest. Vor- 
stellu vom Z dem T i 


ode (Leipzi ole 


Doctrine of a 

Christianity: or Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian Bechatology 

acre 1809); L. Aubert, art. ‘La vie aprés la mort chez lee 
ra¢lites’ in Rev. de Théol. et Philos. » P. 140 ff. ; G. Beer, 

art. ‘Der biblische Hades’ in Theol. Abhandlungen su Ehren 


H. J. Holtzmanne (Tiibingen, 1902) Cf. also the works of 

Schwally, Frey, Griineisen, Matthes, cited above (p. 6144, note), 

in speaking of the controversy ag to Animism and Ancestor 
ors 


bs Thip is undoubtedly the origin of the protey frequent ex- 
ression ‘ gathered to his fathers’ (also ‘ to le or to his 
fellow-tribsemen ") or ‘go to or be laid with his fathers’ (Gn 25 
8520 4999. 8, Dt 3250, Jg 210, 1 K 210), But the employment of 
this formula in the case of Abraham, Moses, and Aaron, as wel 
as David, shows that it was used also in a wider sense, namely, 
of going to Shé’sl. The importance attached to the min 
of one’s bones with those of relations (2 S 2115#-) is sufficiently 
a era by the fact that this seemed the most honourable 
and at the same time the safest form of o uiea. On the 
other hand, the denial of sepulture was ed as @ great 
misfortune (cf. 2 8 2110, Jer 2219, and the frequent threat to 
ve bodies to be eaten by wild beasts and birds). No doubt 
as among the ihn there was a fear that the spirit of the 
unburied dead roam about without rest inetead of 
entering She's. 
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shows, however, that the shades were thought of 
in general after the fashion in which their originals 
bad been accustomed to appear on earth. 
According to what is at present the prevail- 
ing opinion, the old conception of Shé’dl survived 
down to the last in the express designation of the 
shadowy being as nephesh. If so, we should have 
to assume for this word not only the senses de- 
scribed above (namely, the spirit of life specialized 
in a human y, and hence=‘ life,’ and also 
‘ n’ or ‘living being’), but a third wholly 
different meaning.” Very strong support appears 
to be given to this by the circumstance that even 
in late passages we hear expressly of a going 
down of the nephesh into Shé‘dl or of its sojourn 
there, or, finally, of ite rescue from Sé’6! (Ps 16° 
304@) 491615) 86% 8949), Pr 23%; cf. also Ps 9417, 
where instead of Shé’ol we have the poetic dimah, 
‘silence’). But in all these passages nephesh may 
quite well be understood as equivalent to ‘life’ or 
(as happens frequently elsewhere) simply a cir- 
cumlocution for the personal pronoun (‘my soul’ 
being=‘I’ or ‘me’). Thus in Ps 16" the mean- 
ing is ‘Thou wilt not give over my life (or me) to 
She’al,’ te. ‘Thou wilt not suffer me to die.’ Ps 
30‘) must, on Schwally’s theory, mean: ‘Thou 
causedst the phantom image of my person, which 
was already in Shé’6l, to come up from it again.’ 
But the speaker had not actually died, his life 
only seemed already a prey to Shé’dl, but obtained 
a@ timely rescue m it. If the defenders of 
nephesh méth or the bare nephesh as equivalent to 
‘soul of the dead’ should appeal in support of 
it to the contrasted expression nephesh hayyah, 
‘living soul’ (Gn 27 et al.), they would over- 
look the fact that nephesh méth or (abbreviated) 
nephesh in the es in question stands for 
neither more nor less than ‘corpse’; and patel 
the touching of which uncleanness is occasioned, 
is syrely something quite different from the in- 
visible phantom image of the living personality 
which goes straight to Shé’él. Nephesh méth in 
the sense of ‘co ’ is based simply upon the 
very frequent (cf. ¢.g. Lv 2! ‘if any one ofiereth to 
Jahweh,’ ete., 5? 7}8 etc.) weakening of the mean- 
ing ‘person’ to the notion of ‘some one’; and 
nephesh hayydah, ‘living being,’ is not opposed to 
another form of being of the nephesh, but is a 
pleonasm intended to lay greater stress upon the 
main idea (cf. our own expression ‘a living per- 
sonality,’ which would not suggest to any one the 
contrast of ‘a dead personality’). An argument 
against Schwally’s contention lies in the very cir- 
cumstance that nowhere is the plural of nephesh 
used for manes, as we should then have certainly 
expected. From the time of the Exile (probably 
for the first time in Is 14°) they are called répha’tm, 
t.e. probably ‘ flaccid ones,’ but never néphashéth. 
For the truth mentioned above, that the whole 
conception of Shé@él lies outside genuine Jah- 
wism, and was at all times a part, indeed, of the 
pular faith, but not of religion proper, there 
is evidence not only in the stern rejection of necro- 
mancy (as the appendage of another, heathen, 
religion), but, above all, in the denial of any 
relation between the inhabitants of Shé’ol and 
the objects and arrangements of the upper world 
—in particular, those of the peupelet & Only the 
living are members of the latter, and have a share 
in its blessings; at death every connecting link 
with itis broken. In 8hé’6l there is no more viving 
of thanks or praise to God (Ps 68 301° 115!7, Is 
38189.)_-nay, God Himself does not remember the 
* So esp. Schwally, Leben nach dem Tode, p. 7 ff. (founding 
upon hesh of Lv 211! and Nu e6, which Schwally 
renders by ‘Totenseele’), also in Archiv fur Relig.-Wissensch. 
iv. 2, p. 181 ff.; Willy Staerk, art. ‘Nephesh hajja und nephesh 
mét’ in SK, 1908, p. 156f. (‘The nephesh does not die, but 
changes its form of existence 
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shades any more, or work wonders for those that 
dwell in ‘the land of forgetfulness’ (Ps 88% 4%), 
The fortanes of their children do not concern them 
(Job 14" 21), ‘for there is no work nor device 
nor knowledge nor wisdom in Shé’6l, whither thou 
goest’ (Ec 9!°).* There is no contradiction be- 
tween all this and the way in which, according to 
Pr 15" and Job 26%, the omniscience, nay, accord- 
ing to Ps 139°, even the omnipresence of God, is 
extended even to She’ol. This is the necessary 
consequence of the highest stage of the conception 
of God; but even here a direct relation of God to 
the inhabitants of Shé’dl is not asserted. 
_ In spite of its very loose connexion with genu- 
ine Jahwism, the conception of Shé’sl—like the 
Hades-belief of the Greeks and all the cognate 
phenomena in other religions—contains an im- 
portant religious feature. The tenacity with 
which it maintains itself all through the centuries, 
notwithstanding its irreconcilability with the pre- 
vailing anthropological presuppositions (see above) 
is a strong testimony to the fact that man’s natural 
way of thinking revolts at the notion of a com- 
lete annihilation of the living personality, even 
if it has to content itself with a sorry substitute 
for a real continuation of life. Even in this there 
are fruitful germs of a later doctrine of immor- 
tality, and we shall afterwards see that these were 
not wanting also in the soil of Jahwism. 

3. To the realm of notions which we have in- 
cluded in the title of the present section under the 
general term Weltanschauung, belong, in the first 

lace, those relating to the origin of the world. (a) 

nfortunately, our only source of information on 
this point for the present period is the Jahwistic 
record contained in Gn 2‘, It is very probable, 
however, that only a part of this (the story of the 
creation of men and animals) has been preserved ; 
while the introduction, which also must surely 
have contained some more detailed account of the 
creation of heaven and earth,t has now been 
dropped, perhaps on account of its deviations from 
the imm ney preceding cosmogony of P. But, 
even granting that J would have contented himself 
with a summary mention (in v.*°) of the creation 
of the world by Jahweh, his narrative, with all its 
naiveness, remains a worthy and valuable counter- 
part to i prearean cosmogony. Like the latter, 
it avoids all intermixture of a mythological char- 
acter—in particular, all thought of an evolution 
such as is usually bound up inseparably with the 
cosmogonies of ancient religions. ahweh is 
always exalted above matter, ray t distin- 
guished from it, and ruling over it. As in the 
case of every truly religious Weltanschauung, our 

* It may be that this conception of Shé’dl first arose in the 
later period, which was influenced by Prophetism (so Charles, 
Critical History, etc., see above, p. 668>, note §), whereas at an 
earlier time an influence of the spirits of the dead upon the 
upper world was held to be possible. True, we have no other 
evidence for the latter assumption than the existence of the 
practice of necromancy so peremptorily forbidden (cf. Is 819) by 
the prophets. The further assumption of Charles, that the 
earlier conception grew out of Ancestor Worship, cannot, to 
say the least of it, be proved in face of what we have said 
already (p. 614 ff.). The same remark applies to Beer’s theory 
(‘Der biblische Hades,’ p. 3ff.), that the Shé’6l-belief is a sur- 
vival of the cult of subterranean gods and demons. 

+ When Stade (ZATW, 1903 p. 178) argues that the belief in 
Jahweh as the Creator could have taken its rise only as a result of 
the preaching of the prophets, this is certainly correct in so far as 
the idea of the creation and control of the Universe is concerned. 
For this idea is essentially irreconcilable with the recognition 
of foreign national gods, and becomes possible for the first time 
on the basis of a consistent monotheism. But this does not 
exclude naive idcas about a creative activity on the part of the 
national god (e.g. a creation of man), as is shown by numerous 
analogies in popular and nature religions. Perhaps the very 
naiveness of the Jahwistic cosmogony supplied a motive for ite. 
suppression. Cf. the remarks of Gunkel in Schipfung und 
Chaos (Gottingen, 1895, p. 159) He considers that, in early 
days, people, in speaking of the creation of ‘the heavens and 
the carth,’ probably thought primarily of the land of Oanaan 
and the skies of Canaan. 
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record is thoroughly anthropocentric; and man is 
not only (as in Gn 1) the goal and crown of 
creation, but to such a degree is he its central 
point that the world of animals is created solely 
on his account, with the result that in no way do 
they come up to his dignity and exalted position. 
It requires a second, wondrous new creation to 
prow e man with the ‘help’ who is bone of his 

ne and flesh of his flesh. God Himself brings 
her to him; so that upon His appointment rests 
that fellowship against which even the strongest 
ties of blood are not to prevail. If we note, 
further, that it is only upon the basis of monogamy 
that this whole description attains to its full mean- 
ing, all the more must we pronounce that we have 
here a view of the nature and the mystery of 
marriage as beautiful and roy as could be 
conceived of. Here, again, the religion of Israel 
exercised a powerful influence on its estimate of 
earthly relationships and duties. 

(6) If an underlying Babylonian source for Gn 2 
can be proved only in part, and not at all for 
ch. 3 as yet, it is different with other components 
of the Hebrew primitive pepe bi In these a far- 
reaching Babylonian influence has been assumed, 
and the traces of this have been sought almost 
everywhere in the OT down to the latest times. 
But it has become more and more evident that 
a strong scepticism is justified in face of the 
excessive zeal of the ‘ Panbabylonists.’.* We 
are not, indeed, to be held as calling in ques- 
tion the possibility of an extensive influence of 
Babylonian culture and religious ideas upon 
Canaan. The cuneiform letters discovered in 
1887 at Tel el- Amarna in Egypt, which were 
addressed about B.C. 1400 from the Euphrates 
lands to two Pharaohs, prove the existence of a 
very active intercourse between Babylon and 
Egypt vid Canaan, and it is possible (though not 
strictly proved) that even then a footin 
been yained in Canaan by the ancient Babylonian 
mythology, which was subsequently taken over 
by the Israelites when they entered the Promised 
Land. A great influx of Babylonian ideas has 
been claimed also for the time of world - wide 
intercourse in the reign of Solomon, not to speak 
of the numerous occasions of direct contact with 
Assyria from the middle of the 9th cent. B.C. 
downwards. Still the only instance where the 
dependence of the Biblical narrative upon a Baby- 
Jonian archetype is absolutely unquestionable is 
(a) the story of the Deluge. And even here the 
dependence shows iteelf rather in subordinate 
points (like the repeated sending out of birds), 
and not in the main point—the cause of the judg- 
ment of the Flood. the Biblical record this 1s 
always traced to moral causes: the Flood comes 
as a well-merited punishment on the wholly de- 
generate race of man; Noah only, on account 
of his righteousn finds favour in God’s sight. 
The mythological kground, which presents 
itself sometimes in a very offensive way in the 
Babylonian narrative, wholly disappears in Genesis. 
Over against men responsible for their actions 
stands the righteous and almighty God alone. 

(8) Of late, special emphasis has been laid on 
what are sabhosed to be a number of OT allusions 
to the Babylonian story of Creation, or, more 
precisely, to the victorious struggle of the god 


* Amongst these the first place be to Frdr. Delitzach, in 
view of his first two Berlin lectures on und Bibel (Leipzig, 
1902 and 1908), which have given birth to a violent controversy 
and an interminable literature. We content ourselves here 
with na two of the most recent writings which treat 


soberly of the points in dispute: Zimmern, Bibliache und 
Babylonische Urgeschichte8, Leipzig, 1903 (cf. also his Keilin- 
schrifien und Biber tier Babylon and Gunkel, Jsrael und 
Babylonien: der Binfluss teraclitische 
Religion, Gdttingen, 
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Marduk with the ocean, personified as a 

Tiamat (t.¢., as appellative, ‘sea’), and the mon- 
sters that assist her. A large part of Gunkel’s 
able and ingenious work (Schépfung und Chaos in 
Urzet und Endzett: eine religionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchung iber Gn 1 und Apoc. Joh. 12, Got- 
tingen, 1895) is devoted to an attempt to discover 
numerous traces of this myth in the OT. He 
rightly repels the objection that Gn 1 now forms a 
part of the latest Pentateuchal source, P. This 
circumstance does not exclude the possibility that 
this cosmogony, which in its present form is 
accommodated to the very highest conception of 
God, may be based upon a far older form of the 
myth. The points of contact between Gn 1 and 
the Tidmat-myth are, however, few and uncertain. 
The Heb. ¢éhom (o\na), over which darkness hangs 
(v.?), is, it is true, the masculine corresponding to 
the Bab. tidmat; but there is nothing to suggest 
any other meaning than the simple ‘ sea’ or ‘ ocean.’ 
As little can it be proved that the large water- 
animals of v.”) are originally of a mythological 
cast. 

But the recollection of the conflict of Marduk 
with the dragon is supposed to be preserved, above 
all, in certain mythological names—Rahab, Levs- 
athan, Behemoth. The fact that all * the ges 
where these occur are very late (Ezekiel, Deutero- 
Isaiah, Job, late Psalms) might not count for 
much. It would be quite intelligible if the ancient 
mythologumena were again dragged to the light 
and utilized for poetical ends, when once the 
triumph of absolute monotheism appeared to have 
removed all danger of their 1. eing misunderstood 
or misapplied. A stronger objection is, that a 
considerable number of the alleged allusions can 
be referred only by very artificial methods to the 
conflict with Tiamat. How, for instance, if the 
kernel of the Tiamat-myth consists in the killing 
and cutting in pieces of Tidmat, can the serpent at 
the bottom of the sea, which Jahweh commands 
to bite (Ain 9%), possibly be Tifimat? Of the 
Raha Is 51°, Ps 89'%-, Job 26'* and 9% 
( Rahab’s helpers’) should in all probability be 
referred to the defeat of Tiimat, only that the 
conqueror is naturally not Marduk, but Jahweh. 
In Ps 87‘ Rahab is a symbolical name of Egypt, 
while in Ps 40° the plural réhabtm is a designa- 
tion of the false gods, but surely not in the sense 
of ‘ dragons of chaos.’ Of the Leviathan passages, 
Ps 74) should perhaps be interpreted mythologi- 
cally. On the other hand, in Ps 104* there is 
absolutely no necessity for such an interpretation. 
In Is 27! Leviathan the fleeing serpent, and Levi- 
athan the coiled serpent, coupled with the dragon 
in the sea (Egypt), are again nothing but symboli- 
cal designations of two world-powers. In Job 3° 
it is much more natural to interpret Leviathan as 
@ monster in the heavens which threatens to 
swallow up the sun. The poetical author of Job 
40%. (4114) certainly means by Leviathan nothing 
but the crocodile. And his Behemoth (40'54-) stands 
in the sume way simply for the Bead ge arp As 
little are we compelled to explain Job 74, Ps 44%0®, 
Jer 51% %- 43 ag allusions to the Tidmat-myth ; and 
even in Ezk 29*: and 32* there is, at most, only 
a general comparison of the Pharaoh to a bound 
monster. In all the passages, finally, where 
Gunkel sees an allusion to the binding of the 
primeval ocean (Ps 104%, Job 38°, Pr 8°, Jer 5% 
31%, Ps 337 65°), all that the present writer can 
discover is a reference to the omnipotence of 
Jahweh, who commands even the waves of the 

* At moet we should have toexcept only the serpent of Am 98 
(see above) and Rahab of Is 807 (as a designation of Egypt 
But not only is the authenticity of the last passage u 
but the correctness of its text is very doubtful, ares, 


rahab may here be quite well an appellative ‘raging ’ ‘ 
ing’) Of. vol. iv. p. 1954. 
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allusion to a conflict with 
the ocean as a mythological monster. 


sea, but nowhere an 


But, even if the es cited by Gunkel 
were coloured by such allusions, they would be 
still quite without relevancy as affecting our esti- 
mate of the religion of Israel for the period we 
ure considering. For, apart from the fact that, 
in the few passages that are certainly entitled to 
be considered, Jahweh expressly takes the place 
of Marduk (3.6. there has @ complete trans- 
planting of the myth to the soil of Jahwism), we 
must, further, note with emphasis that in every 
instance we have to do with the utilizing of those 
mythological reminiscences in poetry. Now, the 
freedom of which the Hebrew poets availed them- 
selves in this matter is as far from supplying 
a standard whereby to judge of their religious 
beliefs as the mention of lia and Charybdis 
by a modern writer would be a fair test of his 
beliefs. 

(y) Finally, the attempts that have been made 
to give a mythological sense to the vessels of 
Solomon’s temple appear to us to have failed com- 

letely: e.g. the supposition that the so-called 

razen sea (1 K 7##-) represents the ¢éhém or prim- 
eval ocean, or that the oxen are symbolsof Marduk. * 
On this question the P sevgpk writer must express 
his full accord with Stade, who (ZATW, 1903, p. 
179) sees in these vessels no evidence that at that 
time the myths posit y attached to them had 
been adopted by the Israelites, or that they were 
even known tothem. ‘It was nota religious need, 
but the needs of kingly pomp, that led to the intro- 
duction of a foreign institution into the temple. 
The Pheenician artist, who was called in to execute 
the ..ork, wrought secon ine to the fashions of 
style with which he was familiar, and turned out 
a product which could be transferred from a Phe- 
nician be to the temple of Jahweh.’ 

From all sides, then, it may be considered as 
established that the extent of Babylonian influence 
upon the religion of Israel—at least for the pre- 
exilic period—has been considerably overestimated. 
Examples of dependence and of allusions are not 
to be denied. But upon the soil of revelation the 
foreign material undergoes such transformation, 
and appears in such a new light, when viewed from 
an immeasurably higher moral and religious stand- 
point, that the question has not unreasonably been 
asked whether, in ney passages, we should speak, 
not of dependence and imitation, but rather of a 
polemical intention towards the alleged source. 

The further question, whether to this period 
religious expectations as to the future (connected 
with the ¢ gumenon of the ‘ Day of the LorD’) 
should be attributed, will have to be discussed in 
the following section. 


IV. THE PERIOD OF THE WRITING PROPHETS, 
DOWN TO THE EXILE. 


i. THE SOURCES.—As sources for this period, 
which embraces some 180 years, we have to take 
account not only of the Prophetical writings, but 
also of portions of the Pentateuch and of the His- 
torical literature. Thus in the Pentateuch there 
are the later and latest strata of J and E, and the 
Book of Deuteronomy ; in the Historical books we 
have the prophetically influenced sections of Judges 
and Samuel (such as 18 1. 2!-* 3, 8. 1017-15), but, 
above all, the first Deuteronomic redaction of the 
Books of Kings (c. 600 B.c.). For our present pur- 
poses we can practically leave out of account the 


* So Kittel in his Oom. on Kings (in Nowack’s Hdkom., Git- 
tingen, 1900, p. 64), following Kosters (Theol. Tijdschr. 1879, 
. 445f%.). According to Gunkel (/.c. p. 158, cf. also 164f.), 
12 oxen must er have in some relation to the 12 
signs of the zodiaa 
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circumstance that the exact chronological position 
of the Peer ay passages referred to is still the sub- 
ject of much controversy. For there is practically 
complete agreement that they are dependent upon 
the preaching of the pre-exilic writing prophets, and 
that is the only point that concerns us. Besides 
the whole of the historical literature of this period 
exhibits such a uniformity of ideas that the ques- 
tions of analysis of sources and precise dating 
possess only a subordinate importance. For this 
reason we may leave open the complicated ques- 
tions connected with the origin of Deuteronomy, 
namely, whether the law-book introduced by Josiah 
in 621 is to be regarded as the original Deutero- 
nomy or was compiled from older codifications. 
So far as the description of the process of develop- 
ment of the OT religion is concerned, the present 
Book of Deuteronomy may quite properly be 
treated as a unity. 

On the other hand, no little difficulty attaches 
to the questions of literary criticism affecting the 
main sources, namely, the Prophetical writings 
themselves. Here even the most cautious and 
conservative of critics have been compelled by the 
latest investigations to make such concessions as 
would have been considered impossible twenty 
years ago. Of course this is not the place to 
describe exhaustively either the process of liter 
criticism which has led to this, or the results of 
this criticism. But it may be as well to indicate 
clearly the general viewpoints which have forced 
themselves upon investigators in ever - growing 
measure, and without which a just judgment 
and a correct employment of the Prophetical 
writings are impossible. 

There are two facts which must be kept ‘steadily 
in view, because they suffice to explain all the phe- 
nomena in the Prophetical literature. (a) In the 
first place, it is, throughout, a religious literature ; 
it does not profess to give werbaina and we must 
accordingly not look to it for anyt ing, that goes 
beyond religious purposes. (6) Secondly, Israel, to 
which we owe the Prophetical writings in their 
present form, had as yet no idea of what we call 
‘literary property.’* The question was not in 
what terms a prophet of Jahweh had spoken in 
former times, but whether those terms were stil] 
fitted to fulfil the religious purpose which he once 
meant to serve. If this did not appear to be the 
case, it was regarded as not only perfectly right, 
but asa jaceed duty, to modify the original form 
of expression, to give a milder turn to what was 
too harsh and no longer applicable to a differently 
constituted age, to expand and state more clearly 
what was too concise or obscure, to introduce 
matter that was wanting in the original but indis- 
pensable for a later age. To this last cate 
should be assigned a good part of the material on 
which at one time great stress—and that rightly— 
was laid, namely, so-called Messianic prophecy. 
When the threatenings of punishment uttered 
the pre - exilic prophets had been fulfilled, when 
the people languished in exile, or after the Return 
draped: on a miserable existence under tlie oppres- 
sion of the hostile world-power, it could not but 
seem a piece of cruelty to let words of threaten- 
ing be the sole or even the predominating feature 
in the Prophetic oracles, at a time when the people 
were filled with burning zeal to secure by painful 
fulfilment of the Law that great change in their 
lot which had long been promised. We can under- 
stand how, under such circumstances, consolation 
and promise had an ever larger place given them 
within the framework of the traditiona] Prophetical 
writings —nay, how, for instance, the Book of 
Isaiah could come to assume the form of an an- 

* Cf. what was said above (p. 6254) on the custom of tracing 
-back all the legislation to Moses. 
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thology of Proplhetical oracles and be even under- 
stood and read by the people as such — oracles 
which in all probability embrace a period of well- 
nigh 500 years. In saying this we do not mean to 
give our assent to whiat an illegitimate hyper- 
criticism has exalted to a principle, that no word 
of comfort or of promise is to be allowed to the 
pre-exilic prophets. But we do mean to claim a 
perfect right to test fully the authenticity of the 
various Prophetical words. It is surely not the 
outcome of a frivolous and unbelieving spirit to 
seek an answer to the question whether Micah 
(4'°f-) could have predicted in one and the same 
breath the carrying captive of Jerusalem to Baby- 
lon, and (v.24) the miraculous deliverance of the 
city out of the power of ite besiegers. Here 
sober criticism has a readily available resource, 
namely, to assign the prediction of the destruction 
of many peoples before the walls of Jerusalem to 
a much later date then the 8th cent. B.c. In cases 
where this resource is not available, such criticism 
will readily waive any decision. Fortunately, 
there remains enough that is certain and unassail- 
able to enable us to understand and to depict the 
ways of God in Hebrew prophetism. 


ii. NAME AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
WRITING PROPHETS.* — 1. In speaking of the 
nébi'im (p. 650 ff.) we avoided as far as ible 
the name ‘prophets,’ so as not to obliterate 
the deep-seated distinction between them and 
the Jahweh prophets properly so called, the suc- 
cession of whom begins with Amos. We found it 
necessary, indeed, to recognize even those néb?’im 
whio clustered about Elijah and Elisha, and espe- 
cially the last named themselves, as organs of 
Jahweh, in whom ‘the spirit of Jahweh’ worked 
as a mysterious agency, and who could accord- 
ingly be rightly called ‘men of God.’ But on 
closer examination we discover such characteristic 
differences between the two kinds of prophets that 
we cannot, for instance, place even an Elijah upon 
the same footing as Amos, 

The writing prophetet are essentially connected 
with the ancient seers (rd’ém), as is expressly 
testified in 1S 9° ‘Those who are now called 
‘* prophets” (nébf'fn:) were called in former times 
‘*seers.”’ The old names (ré’ém and /ézim) in an 
honourable sense appear elsewhere only in Is 30; 


* Of the very extensive literature on the characteristics of 
prophetism and the theology of the bole prophets, we note, 
in addition to the works cited on p. 650>n., the following: 
B. Duhm, Die Theologie der Propheten, Bonn, 1875 (a work which 
already occupies the standpoint of the Reuss-Graf hypothesis, 
although on questions of literary criticism the author is still 
pretty conservative]; Ed. Konig, Der Offenbarungshegriff des 
AT, Leipzig, 1882, 2 vols. [mainly an analysis of the self- 
consciousness of the prophets and of their leading statements 
based upon this, regarding (1) their miraculous powers, call, 
and endowment with the Spirit of God; (2) the manifestation 
and speaking of God as the source of the revealed message 
Konig pat a that in this matter the prophets see an 
hear with the bodily senses; (3) the fact that it is not their 
own heart that is the source of the prophets’ predictions] ; 
A. Kuenen, De profeten en de profetie er Iaraél: Histur.- 
doqgmat. Studie, 2 vols., Leiden, 1875 (Eng. tr. under title 
‘Prophets and Prophecy in Israel,’ London, 1877]; W. Robert- 
aon Sinith, The Prophets of Israel and their place in History, 
to the close of the 8th cent. B.c., Edinburgh, 1882 (2nd ed., 1895, 
with Introduction and Additional Notes by T. K. Cheyne]; J. 
Darmestcter, Les prophetes d'Israél, Paris, 1892; A. F. Kirk- 
patrick, The Doctrine of the Prophets (Warburtonian Lectures 
for 1ss6- 1890), London, 1892; P. Schwartzkopff, Die prophe- 
Cische Ofenbarung nach Wesen, Inhalt und Grenzen, Giessen, 
189§ ; F. Gicsebrecht, Grundlinien fur die Berufsbegaubung der 
alttest. Propheten (in ‘Greifswalder Studien zu Ehren H. 
Cremers,’ Giitersioh, 1895, pp. 37-81); Leitner, Die prophe- 
tische Inspiration (in Bardenhewer’s ‘ Biblis«he Studien’ (Rom. 
Catholic}), Freiburg i. B., 1896; Ed. Konig, Das Berufungs- 
berwusstsein der alttest. Propheten, Barmen, 1900. 

t The emphasis we lay on the word writing in this title is not 
Intended to deny that there were true prophets of Jahweh in 
Israel besides these (cf. what was said above, p. 6568, about 
Micaiah ben-Imlah, and what is said in Jer f. of Uriah 
ben-Shemaiah); but we can judge only of those about whose 
mese«ges we have written evidence. 


for in Mic 37 the ‘seers’ (coupled with ‘ sooth- 
sayers’) mean false prophets; in Is 29° ‘ the pro- 
phets’ and ‘the seers’ are wrong exp 
glosses; and, finally, in Am 7! the term ‘seer’ 
(Adzeh), with which Amaziah the priest addressees 
Amos, has a flavour of contempt about it. But 
the reply of Amos (v.'4) must not be misunder- 
stood, as if he absolutely repudiated any claim to 
be a ‘prophet’ (nddi’), because the word ndbf 
had questionable associations to him coming down 
from those nébfim of the time of Saul and ef 
Ahab. This is quite impossible simply on the 
ground of Am 2" and 3’, where Amos himself 
speaks of the 2ébf'fm in the most honourable sense. 
oreover, we read in 7'° that God charged him te 
‘go as pr sheat to His people Israel. The 
meaning of Amos in 7‘ can only be, then, that he 
disclaims being a professional prophet, in the sense 
familiar to Amaziah, or a member of a prophetic 
guild. On the contrary, the call to be a prophet 
surprised him in the midst of occupations of a 
oer different kind: Jahweh took him from the 
erd. 

2. Here we have already a very essential differ- 
ence between the prophets of early times and the 
writing prophets. The latter are conscious of an 
express call, at a definite moment, by Jahweh te 
their office. We have not an actual account of 
this in the case of all of them; but its preciseness 
in the case of five justifies our assuming that from 
the time of Amos onwards a similar call was 
experienced by all true prophets of Jahweh. We 
have already spoken of Amos’ own witness to his 
call. According to Hos 1?, the commencement of 
Hosea’s prophetic ministry was contemporaneous 
with his recognition that Jahweh intended evem 
the prophet’s unhappy experiences in his married 
life to be a reflexion of [srael’s relation to Him- 
self. Isaiah records a vision he had in the year 
that king Uzziah died, when the Divine commis- 
sion was given him to drive the people by his 
message into ever-increasing obduracy. Attempts 
have been made to explain this vision—the onl 
one in Isaiah—as simply the literary garbinvent 
for inward reflexions and conflicts, so that the 
prophet’s own determination would take the place 
of an express Divine call. But all such attempts 
are shattered by the earnest terms of the narra- 
tive, which will not permit us to think but of a 
real occurrence. ‘The very same is the inipression 
we receive froin Jeremiah’s record of his call in 
the 13th year of Josiah. Quite remarkable here 
is the emphasis laid (15) on the choice and con- 
secration of Jeremiah to the prophetic oflice even 
before his birth. How could any one invent a 
thiny of this kind and proclaim it as a word 
addressed to him by God? But as little could he 
have added the supplementary invention that he 
tried to evade the Divine commission (v.”7) by 

leading want of skill in speaking, and youth. 
Rather must we see here again an experience the 
prophet once had, which left an inetfacealle im- 

ression upon his memory. In the case of Ezekvel, 
his exact dating of his first vision (1'*) by year, 
month, and day, is the pledge that he too is 
conscious that his call to be a prophet (2%) waa a 
definite occurrence. 

As it is not in man’s power of his own initiative 
to effect the call to be a prophet, ur to complete it 
by his own determination, so, on the other hand, 
he has no power to evade it. Nay, as even the 
boldest will tremble involuntarily when the roar 
of a lion is heard in the neighbourhood, so the 
man to whom the word of Jalweh has come must 
prophesy (Am 3%). The most striking testimony 
to this is found in Jer 207, With an impatience 


*The meaning of Amos becomes still clearer if, with Riece’ 
(SK, 1903, p. 163 f.), we render ‘I was no prophet,’ ete. 
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bordering close on blasphemy, the prophet here 
reproaches Jahweh with having enticed him (by 
the call to be a prophet) and prevailed upon him, 
so that he has hecome a laughing-stock and an 
object of ridicule. But, he goes on, ‘when I 
thought, I will not make mention of him nor 
speak any more in his name, then there was in 
mine heart. as it were a Geta eth shut up in m 

bones, I wearied myself with holding out, but 

was unable.’ It would be no easy task to weaken 
the convincing power and force of this testimony 
to the unique character of Hebrew prophetism, by 
pointing to any analogous phenomena elsewhere. 

3. A characteristic of the nébf’¢m in the old 
sense was a condition of ecstasy, occasionally 
rising to rapture and holy frenzy; and thie first of 
these, namely ec-tasy, we find witnessed to also 
in the case of the writing proplets For, even 
apart from the vision, which likewise implies a 
condition of trance, there is repeated mention of 
‘the hand of Jahweh’ being strony upon the prophet 
(Is 84, Ezk 3}*), or coming upon hin (Ezk 1 37} 
40'), or falling upon him (8'), or being over him 
(33, here with the more precise note that it was 
‘at evening’), and on account of which he sits 
solitary (Jer 15"). In all these passages ‘the 
hand’ is an expression for the Divine influence 
which lays irresistible hold upon the prophet, 
being almost the equivalent of ‘the spirit of 
Jahweh,’ which likewise ‘falls’ upon the prophet 
(Ezk 115), and imparts to him special revelations 
from God. In the case of Ezekiel, the effect of the 
hand of Jahweh is almost always to induce a 
vision. Nevertheless, there is plain! @ consider- 
able ditlerence between this kind of ecstasy and 
that of the ancient néb?im. It is true that under 
all forms the extraordinary influence of the spirit 
of God presents an unfathomable mystery. But 
on the part of the writing prophets we find no 
trace of their being plung y this influence into 
a condition of amentia or unconscious rapture. 
They always retain a clear consciousness and a 
distinct recollection of what they saw in spirit and 
of what was said to them.* Otherwise it would be 
impossible for them to describe the vision or to 
announce the word of God that came to them in 
their ecstasy. 

4. Now, it is quite true that in opposition to 
this it has been maintained (so, in great detail, by 
A. Klostermann in SK, 1877, p. 391 ff., and again 
recently by Duhm in his Commentary on Isaiah, 
p. 129) that, at least in the case of Ezekiel, by the 
prophet’s own confession, cataleptic conditions, 
namely, temporary loss of the power of motion and 
speech, must be assumed, although this morbid 
condition did not exclude an exact recollection 
of the hallucinations of sight and hearing that 
were Sheen during the apr oieth In point 
of fact, Ezekiel tells us that, after his vision of 
the cherubim-chariot, he went tn bitterness (72) in 
the heat of his spirit, and that he then sat stunned 
with astonishment (o'77p) in the midst of his 
people for seven days (3). He speaks, further 


* This fact refutes the ancient orthodox theories, 
such as that which goes back to Philo, that human reason 
left the prophet to make room for the Divine epirit. Equally 
futile are attempts to reduce the prophets to mere instru- 
mente of the Divine spirit, devoid of will, and comparable to a 
flute in the hand of the player or a pen in the hand of the 
scribe. Such attempts suffer shipwreck on the rock of what 
is an undeniable fact, that the individuality of the different 
prophets is very clearly revealed in their style and their manner 
of h. writes quite differently from Jeremiah, and 
the latter, again, quite differently from el. Of course all 
this does not exclude the possibility of a heightening of the 
natural and powers of the prophets by the influence of 
the Divine spirit. Such a process is evident, for instance, in 
the manner of speech of the herdsman Amos, which is as 
forcible as it is clear. Jerome's opinion regarding the ‘rustic 
style’ of Amos must be pronounced quite unproved and in- 
correct. 

EXTRA VOL.—43 
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(v.%), of a dumbness which God sends upon him, 
which can indeed be interrupted when it is the 
Divine will that he make prophetic announce- 
ments, but whose entire removal does not take 
place till the evening before the news comes of the 
capture of Jerusalem. All these phenomena agree 
remarkably with those observed in cataleptics. 
Duhm is inclined to reckon especially the vision in 
8-11" among the cases ‘in which the body lies 
seemingly dead and the phantom (that has left it) 
represents the Ego.’ On the other hand. Zecha- 
riah, with his ‘angel that spake with me,’ is in- 
cluded by Duhm among the instances ‘in which 
consciousness remains in the body, and the phantom 
that comes forth is apparently unconscious.’ But 
however much the assumption of cataleptic con- 
ditions on the part of Ezekiel may have in ita 
favour, this does not yet amount to evidence of a 
relapse to the old form of mantic. Above all, 
there are two points not to be overlooked. In the 
first place, Ezekiel represents his bitterness of 
spirit and stunned condition, those alleged cata- 
leptic phenomena (3), asthe result of the vision 
of the cherubim-chariot ; whereas he describes the 
vision itself with a preciseness which does not 
look like that of a man whose mental balance has 
been disturbed. Secondly, before and after the 


story of his being carried to Jerusalem (8'*) and 
the lengthy account of his visions there, he says 
not a word about cataleptic conditions, and we 


have no right simply on the ground of 3' to 
tulate them here also. But, above all, the whole 
nature and contents of the great vision in chapters 
40-48 are very hard to reconcile with any notion 
of a morbid condition on the pat of the propket. 
Everything here breathes such an air of delibera- 
tion and purpose that only a small share in the 
inception of this lengthy programme for the future 
can be set down to the account of vision (see 
below, p. 676°). Again, as to the ‘double conscious- 
ness’ of Zechariah, it is really only in 4! that there 
is any indication of an abnormal condition of the 
prophet ; and this is very far from justifying the 
assumption of actual cataleptic conditions. For, 
when we read that the angel who talked with him 
reawakened him as a man that is wakened out of 
his sleep, this means merely that the prophet, 
exhausted by the preceding visions, had fallen into 
a kind of sleep, and had now to be made capable 
of experiencing a new vision. But here, again, in 
the case of Zechariah, it will be found that his 
night-visions in their present form are to be in 
large measure set down to the account of the 
littérateur and not of the visionary. 

5. Taking everything into account, the vision 
did not, upon the whole, play such a large réle in 
prophetism as there has been a disposition to 
attribute to it. As for the classical examples, so 
to speak, »f visions which we find on the part of 
Amos, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, the descriptions are 
almost all extremely meagre; nay, in some in- 
stances they contain nothing more than names 
of objects with which the utterance of religious 
truths and exhortations is connected. The more 
detailed the description (as, for instance, in Ezk 
1“-), the more it contains not only framework 
and motive but exhibits deliberate purpose, the 
more is it deficient in specifically religious con- 
tents. In every instance the word spoken in the 
course of the vision or for the purpose of explain- 
ing it, is by far the most important part of the 
revelation communicated to the prophet. 

6. Finally, it must be picniunces & gross exag- 
geration to think of ali the activity of the pro- 
vhets as carried on under ecstatic conditions. 

Vhen a prophet begins his message with the 
expression ‘ Thus saith the LORD’ (ma 19x 15), or 
introduces into his address the very frequent 
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‘word of the LORD’ (mm ox}), he means to claim 
that he does not speak a message of his own 
creation, like the false prophets: Jahweh must 
have spoken to him before he can proclaim the 
word of Jahweh. But this does not imply that 
the inspiration from Jahweh must in every instance 
be connected with the throwing of the prophet 
into the ecstatic condition. It may, further, be 
asked whether for bath bela message of the 
rophets there was needed a special inspiration 
rom Jahweh, or whether we should not rather 
hold that they always spoke in the power of the 
spirit of God, which was imparted to them at their 
call. The answer is, that both these possibili- 
ties are witnessed to in the Prophetical writings. 
(a) In the story of the call of Isaiah (6°*-), as well 
as in that of Jeremiah (1°) and of Ezekiel (2** and 
3)74-), we hear of a general commission from God 
to these prophets, a kind of pro me of their 
ministry, to which at all times they are to give 
heed in word and act. 

(6) But, on the other hand, we Saat also some 
notable evidences that the word of Jahweh may in 
@ particular instance be at first withheld, and only 
communicated after a while.—(a) Thus the prophet 
Habakkuk can at first give no reply to the com- 
plaint which he has to make to Jahweh (in 
chapter 1). Nay, he resolves to take his stand 
upon his watch-tower® to look out and to learn 
what Jahweh has to say to him, and what reply 
He will make to his grievance. And, in fact, 
Jahweh answers him at once, and even commands 
him to write down the revelation he receives. 

But there are two testimonies of Jeremiah which 

int still more clearly in the same direction.—(8) 

en the false prophet, Hananiah of Gibeon, in 
the presence of Jeremiah proclaims to priests and 
people as a word from Jahweh (Jer 28'*-) that the 
yoke of Nebuchadrezzar is about to be broken, 
and the temple-vessels carried away under Jehoia- 
kim to be brought back from Babylon, Jeremiah 
gives his Amen to this. He expresses, indeed, his 
suspicion at the suddenness of the change from the 
predictions of woe uttered by the old prophets to 
the oppose. But he allows Hananiah to take 
from his neck and break the yoke which he had 
worn for some time as a threatening allusion to 
the yoke of the Chaldeans. Straightway Jere- 
miah takes his departure. But soon thereafter 
the command comes to him from God to announce 
to Hananiah that Jahweh would put an iron yoke 
in place of the wooden one broken by him, and 
would bring all nations under the yoke of Nebu- 
chadrezzar. Hananiah himself was further to be 
told that as a false prophet he was doomed to die 
the same year. And so it fell out in the seventh 
month of that year. In this whole transaction it 
is highly noteworthy that Jeremiah at first con- 
eilers it possible that Hananiah has spoken a true 
message from Jahweh, because he himself has 
received none to a contrary effect, but that after- 
wards he has no hesitation in opposing his subse- 
quent communication from Jahweh to Hananiah’s 

* The much discussed , Is 216f., belongs (if we adopt 
the present text) to a different category. We leave it an open 
question whether this oracle belongs to Isaiah (dating from 
e. 710 R.c.), or whether it should not rather be placed about the 

ear 540. In v.6 Jahweh bids the prophet set a watcher, who 
to mount the tower and tell what he sees. This is generally 
explained as an embodiment of the fact that the prophet, under 
the influence of the Divine spirit, distin hes in h lf, as it 
were, two personalities. According to Duhm (Cam. on Isaiah, 
p. 129), ‘the meaning of the command is that the prophet is to 
eld ssiuself to catalepsy (cf. shore F 673») and let loose from 
the angel, who, un ell by the bodily senses, can 
ve supra-sensua! things.’ But it is hardly open to ques- 

on that the present text of v.6 is due to a misunderstandin 


of the Massorah, and sg ag Buhl (ZATW, 1888, p. 157 ff. 
and Stade Ae . 166 ff.), emended so as to read as a com- 


mand of J to the prophet to mount the tower. Thus the 
cCatalepsy alleged by m falls away of itself, and Is 216 
becomes a simple parallel to Hab 2). 
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lying word. Here, again, all notion of mere 

imagination or invention on the t of the pro- 

phet is absolutely excluded. t he speaks is 
ased upon real, direct inspiration. 

(y) The other testimony, which is no less char- 
acteristic, is found in Jer 42'7. The remnant of 
the people, which had fled from Mizpah after the 
murder of Gedaliah, beg the prophet to give them 
a message from Jahweh to indicate the right 
course for them to pursue, and assure him that, 
whatever be the instructions, br will carry them 
out. Jeremiah promises that he will pray to 
Jahweh for a message, and that he will not keep 
back a single word of it when he receives it. But 
ten days elapse before the Divine word comes to 
him, forbidding abeolutely the migration to Egypt, 
and commanding the people to remain in their 
own land. The charges of falsehood and treachery 
which the spokesmen of the people then prefer 
against the prophet are such as no one will have 
any difficulty in attributing to the blind zeal of 
infatuated men. But it would be equally unjust 
to regard those ten days as simply a period of 
delay which the prophet took for calm considera- 
tion, and with a view to the allaying of excited 
feelin Here, too, we must believe him when 
he tells us that he could not announce a ‘word of 
Jahweh’ until it had been given him. 

7. In all that we have said hitherto in the way 
of characterizing the writing prophets, we have 
not, however, yet mentioned the most essential 
feature. This we find in the subjects of proper 
announcement, which are exclusively the affairs 
of the theocracy, not to say the kingdom of God 
in the wide sense of that expression. The pro- 
phecies are addressed to the whole body of the 
people, whether in Israel or Judah,—or at least 
relate to them; and in every instance the cun- 
tents are exclusively moral and religious. The 
few exceptions, where a prophecy is addressed to 
individuals, are only apparent en Isaiah (7) 
invites king Ahaz to ask a sign from Jahweh, he 
is speaking to the man who had the control of, 
and the responsibility for, the fortunes of the 
people at a critical period. And when the same 
prophet (Is 22*-) announces to the king’s mayor- 

his deposition and banishment, and the 
appointment of Eliakim in his place, the whole 
context shows that Shebna had brought this 
unishment upon himself by the harm he had 
flons the theocracy, and by his oppression of the 
people ; whereas it was to be expected of Eliakim, 
the servant of Jahweh, that he would be ‘a father 
to the house of Judah.’ In the same way, of 
course, we must interpret the minatory prophecies 
of Jeremiah addressed to individuals: for instance, 
that to Pashbur (20**-), whose ill-treatment of the 
rophet had proved him to be a rebel against 
Tahweh Himself; that to Hananiah (28-; see 
above); that to Shemaiah (29%); and, not less, 
the numerous 3 pro hetic addresses to various kings 
of Judah (2184 Q2'%. 10f. 97138. 3Qi¢m), es pape 
very frequent words of threatening ut against 
whole classes, the nobles and judges of the )eopl-:, 
the priesta or the (false) prophets, have ir view 
the members of these, not as individuals vut as 
the holders of important offices, on whose conduct 
the weal and the woe of the whole body depend. 
The true prophet of Jahweh, on the other hand, 
holds an office only in so far as he is called by God 
to a definite activity, never for State reasons or 
by a king’s commission. Accordingly, nothing 
could argue greater perversity than to represent 
Isaiah, whoa bie announced to Shebna his de : 
tion (22)°*-), as acting in an official capacity and by 
the king’s directions—something after the fashion 
of a court preacher ! as 
8. It is quite in harmony with the positior of the 
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phets in the service of Jahweh that ey. per- 
jen their ministry without any claim to fee or 
reward—diftering thus from the ancient seers, who 
received gifts in return for the answers they gave 
to inquirers (1 S 97, 1 K 14%). According to Mic 
3", it is a sign of the false pre hets that they 
divine for money—conduct which is pronounced 
equally disgraceful with that of judges who take 

to give decisions, or of priests who impart 
torah for a fee. 

9 Once more, as to the numerous oracles and 
addresses spoken against forewn : these fall 
in large measure within the ys ere of prophetic 
activity, for the simple reason that their motive is 
the hostile attitude of these nations to the theo- 
cracy. They denounce the quae ment of Jahweh 
upon those who in their blindness have abused His 
commission to chastise and have cruelly destroyed 
(Is 10°); or who, like the Edomites, in Jeru- 
salem’s ‘ evil day,’ exhibited a savage joy, and did 
their best to humiliate and destroy Judah (Ob '*-), 
But even where such motives are not present, or 
at least not recognizable by us, the oracles against 
foreign nations occupy a high place in the pro- 
phetic addresses. For they are all testimonies 
that it is recognized that Jahweh alone, with 
almighty hand, guides the fortunes of the nations, 
near and remote; that He alone can reward and 
punish; and that He does both according to the 
unalterable standard of right and righteousness. 
It is no more the merely national who con- 
cerns himself about the course of the world onl 
when his own people are assailed by another, an 
then—such was the popular belief—takes their 
part blindly ; but One who avenges even the out- 
rage perpetrated by the Moabites on the bones 
of the king of Edom (Am 2"), And thus it may 
well be said that in these oracles against 
the nations clear and forcible expression is given 
to the universalism of the prophetic conception of 


God, the omnipotence, om, and righteousness 
of Jahweh. ere is nothing in them to invali- 
date the judgment expressed a little ago, that the 


activity of the writing prophets is always con- 
cerned with the interests and aims of the theo- 
cracy, the ways of God with the latter, and that 
the contents of their prophecies are uniformly of 
a moral and religious nature. 

10. From this follows another result, which is 
not least in importance, namely, that the minatory 
prediction, however categori it may be ex- 

reased, has always only a ional character. 

ven Amos, whose denunciation of Judgment 
rounds so irrevocable that he actually strikes up 
the funeral dirge (£¢ndh) over Israel (By, does not 
abandon all hope, for immediately thereafter he 
utters the exhortation: ‘Seek Jahweh, that ye 
may live’ (vv.*°); ‘Yea, if ye hate the evil and 
love the , it may be that Jahweh, the God of 
Hosts, will be gracious unto the remnant of Joseph’ 
(v.46), Isaiah, again, although expressly ed 
(6:-) to harden the people still mare iy His preach- 
ing of repentance, predicts (1™-) the coming of a 
time when J em once more be ed a 
city of righteousness, a faithful city, after a por- 
tion of her inhabitants have been brought by 
purifying judgment to repentance. Similarly, in 
38? Isaiah, by the instruction of Jahweh, an- 
nounces to king Hezekiah his speedy end, but im- 
mediately thereafter tells him that, owing to his 
prayer and tears, his life is to be prolonged for 

fteen years. Jeremiah announces as a message 
from Jahweh (26*) that the threatenings uttered 
re ear city and temple may peruee have the 
effect of leading the people to hearken and turn 
from their ways, in which case Jahweh will repent 
Him of the evil which He thought to bring upon 
them because of the evil of their doings. In short, 
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the prophetic word is not a decretum absolutum, 
which must work itself out after the manner of a 
blind natural force, an inexorable fate; it pursues 
moral aims; it is designed to bring about know- 
ledge and repentance. Hence it is subject to 
recall, according to the conduct of the party 
threatened ; just as the potter can transform the 
marred vemsol as he pleases (Jer 18!*-). For Jahweh 
has no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but 
in his turning from his evil way, that he may 
live (Ezk 18%). It was to emphasize this tru 
and that even as extended to the heathen, that 
the little Book of Jonah was composed in the 
post-exilic period. 


iii. THE FORMS OF DIVINE REVELATION TO 
THE PROPHETS.—1. The simplest form of com- 
munication from God to the prophets is the word 
which comes to them, and which is very frequently 
the equivalent of ‘revelation.’ According to Jer 
18 it was # current saying of the time that 
torah (‘direction’) could never be lacking to the 
priest, nor ‘counsel’ to the wise, nor the ‘ word’ 
to the prophet. ‘That the prophet, in virtue of 
his call, could speak in the name of Jahweh, 
without having in instance received an 
extraordinary revelation, we have already (p. 674%) 
pointed out. On the other hand, the exact dating 
of icular Divine messages (particularly in 
Ezekiel, Haggai, and Zechariah, but occasionally 
also in Jeremiah) is an evidence that the prophet 
could be quite conscious of having received a 
special revelation. 

The same is witnessed to b 


the expression (Is 
22'4, cf. 5°) ‘Jahweh revealed 


imeelf in my ears,’ 


t.c. called tome audibly. It has been argued by 
Ed. Kénig that a hearing with the bodily ear is 
what is thought of in this phrase; but that it is 


not so, is shown the fact that elsewhere the 
Divine word is said to be seen by the prophet. 
But this seeing is with the eye of the spirit, like 
the beholding of the prophetic visions. Both kinds 
of seeing are designated by the same word in 
Hebrew (jo hdzén; cf., for instance, the expres- 
sion ‘ Vision of Isaiah,’ placed as a collective title 
at the head of the present Book of Isaiah). This 
is sa) prea es only on the supposition that the 
boundary between the two — especially in early 
times—was a fluid one: even the receiving of a 
Divine message might readily be coupled with 
ecstatic visionary conditions. 

2. Still we are entitled to speak of visions 
proper, t.e. of the beholding of concrete pictures 
and incidents, of which the prophet afterwards 
gives an account, and, if necessary, an interpreta- 
tion. It is noteworthy that this seeing is almost 
everywhere (cf. Am 7!-*7 8! 9), Is 6!, Jer 121-3, 
Ezk 1, Zec 1° 2) etc.) expressed by the verb 7x} 
edoat which usually stands for bodily vision. 

ere, again, it cannot be inferred from this that 
we have to do with an unveiling of the invisible 
world to the bodily eye of the prophet, but rather 
that he with the spiritual eye beholds real pictures 
and incidents as at other times he does with the 
bodily eye. Of all the analogies which have been 
adduced to make the mystery of this kind of 
seeing (namely, the prophetic vision in the nar- 
rower sense) intelligible, that which deserves most 
attention is the largely attested ‘artistic intui- 
tion.’ In the latter, a work of art, which has been 
planned and perbaps long considered, may all at 
once present itself to the mind’s eye of the artist 
in unthought-of finish and beauty, and that so 
clearly that he is able henceforth to retain it in 
his memory and it into execution. But, 
even with such an analogy as this, we must not 
overlook the considerable differences in kind be- 
tween the two, artistic and prophetic inspiration, 
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and, above all, the difference in their subject- 
matter. 

But, further, the visions present themselves 
to us in such multiplicity that we can readily 
understand how attempts have been made to dis- 
tinguish between genuine vision and the purely 
literary garb given to prophetic ideas—not to 
speak of the attempt to reduce all visions to a 
mere literary device. To refute the latter notion, 
it is necessa one to point to (a) the single vision 
recorded by Isaiah (in ch. 6). It is inconceivable 
that he should have invented this incident, to 
which his solemn call to the prophetic office is 
attached, merely in order to present in this form 
certain thoughts of his own about the nature and 
the prospects of his prophetic calling. For any 
such purpose the labour spent on the description 
would be too great, and everything favours the 
assumption that the prophet on this one occasion 
actually beheld the supra-earthly pictures which 
he describes, experienced the atoning influence 
(v.7), and heard the Divine commission given him. 
And, in truth, the pictures are of sublime sim- 
plicity, while the succession of the incidents is 
clear and impressive (just as in the vision of 
Micaiah ben-Imlah, 1 K 22!-)—both indications of 
a real inward experience. 

(6) It is much more difficult to gain a harmonious 
conception of the first two visions of Amos (7!*), 
In the third of them (v.**) it is to one object 
alone, the pone that the Divine oracle 
attaches itself ; while the object of the fourth, the 
basket of harvest fruits, serves merely as a sym- 
bol of the harvest which is to be sent to the 
people. The fifth vision (9'*-) is the first to offer, 
although described with extreme brevity, an ana- 
logy to that of Isaiah. But, in the opinion of the 
present writer, it is possible to regard the others 
ulso, in spite of their peculiarities, as something 
more than merely the literary garb of prophetic 
ideas. This latter device makes its appearance 
only after the prophetic vision has had a consider- 
able history, and the public ministry of the prophets 
has had to yield more and more to the activity 
of the pen. Moreover, the testimony to visions 
on the part of pre-exilic prophets is confined, 
apart from those of Amos and Isaiah, to those 
recounted in Jer 14-38, In both of the last two a 
single object (an almond-tree and a pee ne reer 
seen by the prophet furnishes the motive (and that 
in connexion with the immediately subsequent 
call of the prophet) for a prophetic announcement. 

(c) In Ezekiel, on the other hand, the vision 
makes its appearance in a highly detailed and 
somewhat complicated form. As in the case of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, the first vision (Ezk 1'®) 
ushers in the call of the prophet. Ezekiel relates 
at the outset how, after the heavens were opened 
(i.e. after he had received the faculty of beholdin 
even the supra-earthly), he saw visions produce 
by God. Yet itis not from heaven, but from the 
north, that the theophany comes, in a storm-driven 
fiery cloud. This conceals the very minutely de- 
scri cherubim (see above, p. 644°), and it is 
only at the close (v.™) that we learn that they 
bear the platform on which the throne of God 
stands, with God seated upon it. The merely 
allusive way in which the prophet speaks of the 
form of Him who is thus enthroned 1s in accord- 
ance with the reverential reserve which we note also 
in Ex 24% and Is6'. But the extraordinary circum- 
stantiality of the preceding description, notwith- 
standing which it is impossible to form a clear 
conception of the objects, justifies the conclusion 
—not that the prophet ae coined the vision 
(whose exact date is given) but —that literary 
skill played a very considerable part in his descrip- 
tion of it. The same remark applies to the ex- 
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planation attached (2°*-) to his eating of the book- 
roll which was inscribed with sighs and lamenta- 
tions. Of course the eating of the roll, which is 
& materializing of tne purely spiritual inspiration 
thought of elsewhere, likewise belongs to the 
realm of vision, for it is not till 3% that the 
prophet hears behind him the noise of the cheruhim- 
chariot which bears away again ‘the glory’ of 
Jahweh. On the appended description (3'*-) of 
the physical condition of the pores cf. above, 
p. 673. When the same theophany recurs in 3°*- 
the prophet contents himself with a simple mention 
of it. bn the other hand, there is a very detailed 
account (8'*) of the idolatrous horrors which he 
saw in the precincts of the temple, when he was 
carried by the spirit to Jerusalem. Then follow, 
in the same | ity, the visions (chs. 9-11) which 
present to his view the destruction of the city and 
the temple, together with the threatening address 
to the heads of the people. From this point the 
vision does not recur till ch. 37—the reanimating 
of the dead bones, which symbolize Israel dead, as 
it were, in the Exile. Here, as in chs. 8-11, there 
is no reason to doubt that the prophet really saw 
what he asserts; but the individual descriptions 
and, in quite a special sense, the detailed inter- 
pretations and practical applications must cer- 
tainly be once more set down to the account of a 
literary performance. The same is true in quite a 
peculiar measure of the great vision in the last 
part of the book (cha. 40-48), where the prophet 
sketches the future form of the temple and ite 
cultus and of the land. Here the details are so 
multiplied and involved that it has been plausibly 
suggested that the Ne Bibs worked out his deerip- 
tion with the aid of maps and plans. It is evident 
that the matter which could suggest such a method 
does not belong to the contents of the vision. 
Elsewhere the transition from the sphere of th 
vision to that of literature is betrayed by the 
elaborate justification of prescriptions which are 
to come into force only in the future; so, especi- 
ally, the new regulation about the priesthood 
(44%®), and the distril.ution of the tribes (ch. 48). 
These prescriptions and much else are fitted into 
the Franework of the vision only by being put in 
the mouth of the prophet’s guide (cf. 40*), or even 
of Jahweh Himself. ; 
(d) The latest * accounts of visions proves Tie 
before us in the eight night-visions of Zechariah 
(18-68). We have already (p. 673°) pointed out 
that, apart from 4!, there are no indications point- 
ing to a cataleptic condition of the prophet when 
he had these visions. Hence it nl 4 ara to us 
quite improbable that ‘the angel who talked with 
me’ (1% 3 23 etc.) is to be referred, with Duhm, to 
the seemingly double consciousness of a cataleptic. 
Rather might we pene say, with Baudissin 
(Einlettung in die Bucher des AT, Leipzig, 1901, 
p. 565): ‘The introduction of this mediam (the 
so-called angelus interpres) between God and the 
prophet changes the character of OT prophecy, 
which was based upon the notion that the prophet 
was directly filled with the Divine spirit.’ This 
already implies that in these night-visions the 
great bulk of the matter is to be attributed to the 
orophet’s own imagination and literary activity. 
n several occasions (80, quite especially, in 1? 
91+.) the description of the vision passes over into 
the usual tone of prophetic address. 
iv. THE FORMS OF THE PROPHETIC MESSAGE. 
—l. Amongst the various ways in which the pro- 
hets communicated the revelations they received, 
by far the most important place, at least in the 
early period, is taken once more by the word or 
. visi f Daniel, which belong to a different 
cay that of sp aralvceie-cwill he dealt with later on (see 
p. 714 
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the peopeue address, whether in the form of a 
brief oracle or of a somewhat longer, clearly con- 
nected discourse. But it is only with reservations 
that the view can be maintained that the extant 
oracles and discourses of the earlier prophets are 
practically, without exception, to be regarded as 
the (subsequent) written record of what were ori- 
ginally actual spoken addresses. To be sure, in 
every instance where the prophet himself gives 
place and time, and names ear-witnesses of his dis- 
course (as, for instance, in Is 77-), we must find 
the record of an actual address. But even such 
a case as this does not exclude the use of much 
freedom in regard to the form and the dimensions 
of what is committed to writing. 

Here, once more, we have to keep in mind what 
holds good of the whole of the literature of the 
OT, namely, that it aims not at a diplomatically 
exact record of words and actions, but at exer- 
cising a religious influence, and hence that the 
prophet, when he became an author, must have 
reserved to himself full liberty as to the method 
ie which he was to achieve this result. But, 
above all, must this liberty be postulated where 
it waa not till years had Slapeed that a prophet 
reprodu ed from memory a long series of addresses 
and dictated these to an amanuensis, as we are 
told Jeremiah did after twenty-three years of 
prophetic activity (Jer 36'*:). In such a procedure 
it would be impossible for the earlier addresses to 
escape being intluenced in a variety of ways by 
the later experiences and views of their author. 
And, when the roll written by Baruch was burned 
by king Jehoiakim, the greatest freedom was used 
once more in reproducing it: ‘Then took Jeremiah 
another roll, and gave it to Baruch the scribe, the 


son of Neriah; who wrote therein from the mouth |. 


of Jeremiah all the words of the book which 
Jehoiakim king of Judah had burned in the fire; 
and there were added besides unto them many 
like words’ (Jer 36"). But there are also other 
Prophetical books, like that of Amos, whose very 
dating (1! ‘two years before the earthquake’) 
shows it to have been composed later than the 
events, and no less those of Hosea and Isaiah, which 
bear such evident traces of the subsequent reduc- 
tion to writing and of the polishing and expansion 
of the supposed spoken address, that it is scarcely 
possible any ete to maintain the absolute identity 
of the address and its.report. In saying this we 
are leaving entirely out of account the fact that in 
the end the Prophetical writings were subjected 
almost, without exception, to editing by other 
hands—a process which introduced changes not 
only in their dimensions, but in many instances 
even in their language. It is useless to seek to 
deny this. On the other hand, however, it is per- 
verse to see in this a destroying of the character of 
revelation and of the high value in general which 
belongs to the word of the prophets. Whatever 
may have suffered from all those influences which 
are unavoidable in the course of human tradition, 
the genuine Divine word retains amidst it all a 
ee and a majesty which even at the present 
ay do not miss their effect. 

. The prophetic address occasionally avails 
itself, with a view to heightening the effect, of 
the forms of poetical art, such as the parable 
(Is 5'7- 283-: even the ‘ riddle’ (arn, hidah] of Ezk 
171 ig there epee at iy ee une ‘com- 
parison,’ ‘ parable’ [79 mdshal)), or upon 
words (e.g. Mic ] 104.) ; nay, in the Cees; period, 
and repeatedly even in later times, it passes into 
poetic rhythms.* We must be content, however, 


measure’ 


* Thus, for instance, the or ‘mourning 
ther of a 


so-called j 
discovered by Ley and Budde), te. the bringing 


onger and a shorter verse-member (generally 3 and 2 ‘ rises’), | c : 
used ! by Pérath, all difficulty disappears (cf. Ene. 


plays a much larger réle in the prophetical writings than 


A — 
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with merely alluding to this, for it lies outside the 
scope of an article dealing with the history of 
religion. 

3. Full notice must be taken, however, of the 
synbolical actions whereby the prophets gave, as 
it were, a concrete form to the truths they pro- 
claimed. We meet with an example of this even 
in very early times, when Ahijah of Shiloh (1 K 
11*t-) rent his new mantle into twelve pieces and 
gave Jeroboam ten of these. Here the interpreta- 
tion follows straight upon the action, whereas in 
1 K 22" the latter comes after the prophetic oracle. 
With the writing prophets the state of things is 
the same with symbolical actions as with the 
vision. At first rare and simple, these actions 
occur in Ezekiel in considerable numbers, and at 
times in so complicated a form as to justify the 
question whether they are meant to be thought 
of as actually performed, and not aa as the 
literary ae given to prophetic ideas. In Amos, 
Hosea, Micah there are no examples. 

(a) In Isaiah, as there is only one vision, 80 
there is orly one symbolical action (ch. 20). The 
Deeps is to go about for three years naked (i.e. 
without his upper garment) and barefooted, and 
thus to furnish an impressive emblem of the con- 
dition of the Peypuaue and Ethiopians going into 
captivity. But this action of his serves also, as 
v.° shows, @ practical at of extreme import- 
ance, namely, to keep Judah from foolishly revolt- 
ing from Assyria, through trust iu the delusive aid 
of the Egyptians and the Ethiopians. The sym- 
bolical action then appears here in the direct 
service of the Divine guidance of the people by 
means of the prophet, and hence (like all the sym- 
bolical actions we meet with in the writing pro- 
phets) is directly commanded by God. 

(5) After Is 20 the next instances of symbolical 
actions occur in the life of Jeremiah. In Jer 13 
the prophet is told to buy a linen girdle, and first 
to put it upon his loins and then to hide it in a 
hole of a rock by the water.* The consequent 
destruction of the girdle is to symbolize the inevit- 
able destruction of Judah and Jerusalem. With 
a like aim he goes to Topheth (19'*-), the place 
of child -sacrifice, and betore the eyes of many 
witnesses breaks an earthen pitcher —an action 
whose significance is heightene by the scene where 
it takes place. According to 27'*, Jeremiah, in 
order to symbolize the necessity for Judah’s sub- 
mittin pacieney to the yoke of Nebuchadrezgar, 
places bands and yoke-bars upon his own neck (cf. 
also 28) 13), It is noteworthy that the explana- 
tion of this symbolical action, along with a corre- 
space warning, is sent also to the kings of the 
surrounding peoples—a phan S Pe that the 
prophet felt that he spoke on behalf of the God 
who rules over all. It is a very crass misconcep- 
tion that sees here an unbecoming interference 
with foreign politics, or even an evidence that the 
prophet ac thus because he was in the pay 
of the Chaldeans. Finally, our present category 
includes in a certain sense also 48°7-, where the 
prophet, by Jahweh’s instructions, buries great 
stones in the clay-ground in front of the palace of 
the Pharaoh at Tabpanhes, as a testimony to the 


to be su s ef. eg: Am 52f., Ig 12. 268. 193% 1441. 163m. 
221b-4 - 4719. §27&. 671%. E010H., Jer 920f. 158f., Ezk 19!bf. etc, 
Cf. art. Pogtry in vol. iv. 

*If by Pérdth (n75) of v.4f the river Euphrates muat be 
understood, there is no alternative but to regard the account 
of the whole transaction as simply a literary device, or even 
we Duhm in his Commentary on Jeremiah, p. 119) as the free 
nvention of a late redactor. For Jeremiah cannot possibly 
have undertaken the long journey to the Euphrates twice over, 
merely to establish the fact that a linen girdle is ruined by 
damp. But now L. Gautier (cf. Bote aus Zion, July 1894, p. 62f.) 
points to an ‘Ain (‘fountain’) Fara in the neighbourhood of 
Anathoth, the home of the prophet. Assuming this to be meant 
tbl, ii. 1429), 
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fact that Nebuchadrezzar would one day set up 
his throne over these stones, to execute grim 
judgment upon Egypt. 

The above instances, however, exhaust the sym- 
bulical actions of Jeremiah ; for his purchase, by 
Divine command, of a field, while he was in prison 
(3277), is a legal transaction, whose lical 
sense, as we learn from v.™', was not evident to 
the prophet himself till afterwards. Moreover, 
all the above enumerated symbolical actions are 
as simpie as they are impressive; they are easy to 
interpret and easy to remember. 

(c) Much more circumstantial is even (a) the 
first of the emblematical transactions required of 
Ezekiel (4'*), He is to draw upon a tile a plan of 
Jerusalem, to set in array various siege appliances, 
nay even whole armies, against the city, and, 
finally, to place an iron between himself (as 
(;od’s representative) and the city. Still the direc- 
tion to give the house of Israel a ‘sign’ in this 
way was quite capable of execution, whatever 
room there may be for difference of opinion as to 
the method by which the prophet depicted the 
besieging armies.—(8) But it is different with the 
case contemplated in 4, Here Ezekiel is to lie 
upon one side, bound with cords to prevent his 
turning over on his other side, and first to bear 
for 190* days the guilt of and then for 
other 40 days the guilt of Judah—these numbers 
corresponding to the number of years, respectively 
of the captivity of the two kingdoms. No ap 
to the prophet’s alleged tendency to catalepsy will 
suffice to make a literal fulfilment of this com- 
mand conceivable: for this reason, a from any 
other, that such a prolonging of the symbolical 
transaction over nearly eight months would have 
tended to rob it of effect, or at least would have 
been quite unnecessary for the purpose in view. 
We must therefore assume that the symbolical 
action was indeed actually carried on by the 

rophet for a time, but that its prolongation to 

00 + 40 days is merely part of his subsequent ex- 
planation of it.—It is only upon this assumption, 
again, that {v) the prescription (4) as to the 
stinted use of unclean food by the prophet while 
he was bound as above described,t can be conceived 
as capable of being obeyed. A daily allowance of 
20 shekels {about 5 oz. avoir.] weight of the com- 
posite bread prescribed would scarcely have sufficed 
to support life for 230 (not to speak of 430) days. 
—(3) Very graphic and impressive, on the other 
hand, is the fourth sign (5'*-), The prophet, hav- 
ing cut the hair of his head and beard, burns a 
third of the hair, smites about another third with 
a sword, scatters the other third to the winds, and 
finally burns some of the hairs that have been 
concealed in the skirt of his mantle—all this as a 
sign of the fate that was reserved for the people 
of Judah. Even if the use of a balance (v.) to 
apportion the hair suggests the somewhat mechani- 
eal fondiess of Ezekiel for exact measures and 
numbers, the whole transaction is well fitted to 
make the most lasting impression; and one can 
well imagine the r attention with which the 
onlookers watched the prophet at work, and lis- 
tened to the explanations that followed.—(e) No 
less impressive is the fashion in which he is told 
(12'*-) to give the people an emblematic repre- 
eentation of the cheerless departure into exile. He 
is to bring out his baggage by day in their sight, 


* So, with most moderns, we should read (following the LXX) 
In place of 390. From the beginning of the exile of Israel to 
that of Judah there are reckoned in round numbers 150 years 
[in reality they amount to only about 130, or, counting from 

34, to 142], which are followed i eg years of joint exile. 
Nothing can be made of tha number 

+ That in v.89 the ‘990 (LXX ‘190’) days’ are an erroneous 
gloss, is evident from the simple fact that, in view of v.oF, it 
shcald be ‘480 [230] days.’ 
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and in the evening is to make his way, with his 
face concealed, through a hole cut in the wall of 
the house.—({) Again, 12! is certainly to be 
understood in the sense that the prophet, as he 
eate and drinks, is to exhibit all, the signs of 
terror, in order to ripdgh dey those about him the 
fear and horror of the besieged in Jerusalem.— 
(y) In 241%- the symbolism consists in the negloct 
of the mourning customs enjoined by usage.* The 
prophet himself testifies how much the curiosity 
of his countrymen was excited by this very strange 
neglect. the more impressive on that account 
must have been the explanation he fs of it. 

All the symbolical actions of kiel -as yet 
described had but one purpose: to exhibit the 
certainty and the terrors of the Divine judgment 
upon Judah. In opposition to these there is at least 
one action, of a very simple kind, whose interpre- 
tation issues in @ comforting promise. We refer to 
the two staves, inscribed with the names of Judah 
and Joseph, which were to be joined together in 
one in the hand of the prophet, as a sign that the 
two separated and apparently ruined kingdoms of 
Israel were to be restored and united in the old 
home under one king. : 

The threatenings, which the previous symbolical 
actions of the prophet served to emphasize, were 
literally fulfilled; but the restoration, in spite of 
the very definite terms of Ezk 37%, included 
only Judah—an undeniable proof of the ‘con- 
ditional’ character of prophecy. The firm con- 
viction of the prophet that at a given moment he 
was giving utterance to a genuine m from 
God, does not exclude the possibility of "3 ways 
afterwards taking a different turn. 

(2) Something similar applies to the solitary in- 
stance of a is bageatree action (if this designation 
can be applied to it at all) in the post-exilic period, 
namely, the ee of a costly crown + from the 
gifte sent by the Ba bylonian Jews (Zec 61%), If it 
is the case that in v.¥ the coronation of Zerubbabel 
is enjoined, the symbolical action consists in the 
anticipation and therewith the pre-announcement 
of avery importantevent. But it is the last action 
of ita kind—a clear proof that Jahweh prophecy of 
the fashion inaugurated by Amos had come to an 
end. Along with a vivid consciousness of being the 
immediate recipients of a Divine revelation there 
disappears also any motive for seeking by accom- 
panying action to give an impressive concrete form 
to the contents of the revelation. 


v. THE CONTENTS OF THE PROPHETIC MBS- 
SAGE.—1. The conception of God.—To the writing 
prophets, as to the men of earlier days, Jahweh is 
primarily the God of Israel. To emphasize this 
was laid upon the prophets as their principal 
duty: to preach repentance to the people, to hold 
up to them their ingratitude towards the Creator 
of their national existence, their Deliverer from 
Egyptian bondage, their constant Benefactor for 
so Many centuries. But, with all this, Jahweh is 
no longer simply the God of Israel in the old sense 


* The procedure described in v.34 is expressly stated (v.™) to 
be a ‘ parable’ and not a symbolical action. 

t The present text of Zec 611f. is undoubtedly corrupt, but its 
correct restoration is still a matter of dispute. On the ground 
of the plural ‘ crowns,’ d suggested as the original : ‘ Place 
{them] upon the head of Zerubbabel and Joshua,’ etc. But the 
singular verb (77°7R) in v.14 shows incontrovertibly that only ene 
crown was in view—that, namely, of the Messianic king. Ip 
this way Joshua disappears from v.12, baving been first intro- 
duced when, under LA ieee theocracy, the high priest 
was actually at the h of the State. The question now is 
whether v.11 read, ‘and place it upon the head of Zerubbabel’' 
(this is favoured by ‘to Aim’ of v.13], or whether v.1!9 is to be 
struck out altogether [and then ‘to them’ to be read in v.21). 
In any case, in view of 49, the crown is to be thought of as 
destined for Zerubbabel, even if the actual crowning is reserved 
for a later occasion, with a view to which the crowrg is directed 
(v.14) to be laid up in the temple. 
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of the national God, whose sphere of power ends, 
strictly speaking, at the boundaries of His land. 
On the contrary, we note on the part of all the 
writing prophets a strong, and almost everywhere 
successful, etiort to burst the barriers of the old 
particularist conception of God, and to lay pro- 
sninent emphasis on the unconditioned superiority 
of Jahweh to every form of restriction by space 
or time, and especially to every restriction of His 
sphere of power. The old representation of the 
national God is still at work in so far as the mani- 
festations of His omnipotence, in the world of 
nature as well as in dealing with the heathen 
world, are almust always connected with His pur- 
poses towards His people. Yet there are not 
wanting approaches to a Weltanschauung which 
brings even the heathen nations, and that on their 
own account, within the scope of the Divine rule 
of the world and plan of salvation. 

(a) In seeking to establish these propositions in 
more detail, we may look first at what is said of 
the Person of God. It was an unavoidable neces- 
sity that even in this period the analogy of the 
human personality should still be used to give a 
clear, nay even an intelligible, idea of the nature 
and working of the Divine personality. Even 
we, who stand on Christian und, must have 
recourse to the same analogy if we wish to set up 
the concept of a living, energetically active, Per- 
sonality. Hence even the prophets resort not 
infrequently to anthropomorphisms and anthropo- 
pathisms, which, in early times (cf. above, p. 627°) 
owed their origin to the naive belief in Jahweh’s 
possession of a human bodily form. But there is 
not a single trace that they continued to share 
that naive belief. When Isaiah, in the vision 
which marked his call to the prophetic office (6), 
beholds Jahweh seated upon a throne ga and 
lifted up, no doubt a human form is here thought 
of. But it must be remembered that this is 
a vision, a sight beheld with the spiritual eye of 
the prophet, and, moreover, he says nothing more 
about the figure on the throne than that it had a 
long flowing train. He does not thus go beyond 
the simple indication of a splendidly - clothed, 
majestically-enthroned, ruler. 

ye must by no means conolude from the above 
single instance of the localizing of Jahweh in the 
earthly temple per nothing else can be thought 
of, in view of the ‘house’ of Is 6* and the altar 
of v.°], that during this period the notion was 
still retained that Jahweh dwelt in a grossly 
material fashion in the sanctuary. The temple, 
it is true, and Zion in general, is the spot where 
Jahweh manifests Himself: He has Himself 
founded it as a precious corner-stone of the 
theocracy (Is 281°), as a refuge for the afflicted 
of His pepe (14%); He roars from Zion, and 
causes His voice to be heard from Jerusalem (Am 
1*); He dwells on Zion (Is 838), where, in the 
form of the sacrificial hearth, he has His fire and 
His furnace (Is 31°; cf. also 20)", where ’drf’el 
probably stands for ‘hearth of God’). Hence, in 
praying, one readily turns towards the city and 
temple of Jahweh (1 K 8%“ ® but cf. also v.%). 
But numerous other passages leave no doubt that, 
notwithstanding all this, heaven was regarded 
as the proper dwelling-place of Jahweh, as had 
already been the case even in the preceding period 
(cf. above, p. 646°f.). What dwells on Zion is not 
the Person of Jahweh in the most real sense, but 
& more or less secondary representation of this, 
such as His ‘glory’ (cf. above, p. 639°f.) or His 
‘name’ (cf. the references, especially those from 
Deuteronomy, p. 640°f.). He Himself is enthroned 
in heaven. From there He spoke already to the 
ple at Sinai (Ex 20°, Dt 4%); there is His 
oly dwelling - place (Is 31‘, Mic 1? {where the 
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‘holy palace’ must, in the light of v.°, be under- 
8 of heaven], Dt 26*, 1 K 8”); there He hears 
the prayers of His people (1 K 8 * etc.), when 
they spread forth their hands towards heaven 
(v.™), But it comes to be strongly felt that this 
localizing of Jahweh in heaven, if taken literally, 
amounts to an unworthy limitation of His bound- 
less being. Hence it 1s more than once stated 
emphatically that not only the heaven to ita 
utmost heights, but also the earth with all that it 
contains, belongs to Him (Dt 10‘); that He alone 
is God in heaven above and on the earth below 
(Dt 4”, Jos 2"). Nay, in 1 K 8%, in the prayer 
of Solomon at the consecration of the temple, it 
is positively declared that heaven to its utmost 
bounds cannot contain Him, not to speak of the 
earthly house which Solomon has built for Him. 
When, again, in Jer 23™ Jahweh asks, ‘Do not I 
fill heaven and earth?’, it is true that we must 
be careful not to give to this question anything 
of a pantheistic sense, for this would be in the 
sharpest conflict with the OT conception of God. 
But, on the other hand, the above question cer- 
tainly contains a protest against the crass notion 
of Jahweh as the of beaven, and at the same 
time shows an mf Sanaa to that conception 
which is so very difficult to the human mind—the 
concen of a purely spiritual bemg. A clear 
formula for the notion of pure spirituality, such as 
we find in Jn 4™, was beyond the reach of the Old 
Testament. But when iah (31°) exclaims, ‘The 
Egyptians are men, not God; and their horses are 
flesh, not spirit,’ he manifestly contrasts man and 
perishing flesh with God, who is spirit. In like 
manner, the analogy of the human personality in 
the matter of the so-called anthropopathisms is 
denied ; ¢.g. Nu 238 (1 S 15”), where it is declared 
that ‘ is not a man that he should lie, nor 
a son of man that he should repent’ (cf. also 
Hos 119). 

The great advance in the spiritualizing of the 
notion of God shows itself clearly in two other 


pointe— 

(5) The first of these is that nowhere in the pre- 
exilic prophets are angels* spoken of as beings 
mediating between God and man. For the seraphim 
in the vision of Isaiah (see above, p. 644*), which 
might readily occur to one’s mind, are really the 
retinue of Jahweh, not His messengers who are 
supposed to be at a distance from Him, and who 
perform His will. The latter notion is indeed 
contradictory of the idea of a living presence of 
God, and hence it is wanting in the prophets, 
however familiar they may be otherwise with the 
conception of angels. 

(c) The other evidence of the spiritualizing of 
the notion of is the unwearitd polemic the 

Pe igi carry on against the tmages of Jahweh in 
th kingdoms. At one time it used to be assumed 
that this polemic was almost exclusively directed 
against the iniages of heathen Pods, or, at most, 
esau the golden bulls of the Northern kingdom, 
whose construction was viewed as a glaring viola- 
tion of the Second Commandment in the Decalogue. 
But we found (see above, p. 641°) that the making 
of images of Jahweh must have been regarded, 
down to the 8th cent., and that in the most widely 
separated circles, as quite unobjectionable, and 
hence there is the greatest difficulty in holding 
that the prohibition of images was an original feat- 
ure of the Decalogue. In the Elijah- and Elisha- 
narratives there is not atrace of any polemic against 
the bull worship of the Northern kingdom. All 
the more marked is the fashion in which the 
indignation of the writing prophets is roused when 
that God who in His majesty is exalted above 


* On Hos 12¢f as an allusion to a manifestation of God, see 
above, p. 638%. 
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everything earthly is brought down to the sphere 
ef the visible and transitory—a process which only 
too readily leads also to a dishonouring of Him.* 

The answer to the question whether Amos had 
alread onenes the polemic against the images of 
Jahweh, depends upon how we interpret Am 8".t 
The ‘sin of Samaria’ may there refer to the golden 
bulls of Jeroboam L; but the text is probably 
corrupt. As to Hosea, it cannot be proved from 
Hos 3* that he pa repudiated the ancestral 
representation of Jahweh in the form of the éphéd 
(see above, p. 64]*) or the téraphim (see above, 
p. 642°), for his pone object in this ge is 
simply to affirm t Ub biel anesenanoy ave to do 
without everything which at present it regards as 
indispensable. On the other hand: there are other 
passages which leave no doubt that, to the mind 
of Hosea, the Divine images of gold and silver, the 
work of men’s hands, and the bull! figures pre- 
eminently, were an abomination; cf. Hos 8** 
(especially v.5 ‘thy bull, O Samaria, stinketh’) 
10° 13? 14%. The polemic of Isaiah against the 
o*b-bx (prob. originally ‘ gods,’ but also the equiva- 
lent of ‘ nothings,’ and hence to the prophets a 
welcome occasicn for a play u words) applies 
not only to the idols of the heathen (Is 10’ 19?) 
and the gods whom they represented (19'), but to 
the images of Jahweh (2° **™ 10%). Even the 
latter are only men’s work, and on that account 
contemptible (2° 17° [in the latter passage the 
‘altars’ are to be struck out as an incorrect gloss] 
where the Divine images are called ‘the work of 
your hands’; in Jer 12° 25° 32 ‘ the work of their 
own hands’ may refer to images of Jahweh, but 
perhare includes also, as it certainly does in 44%, 
actual heathen idols). In Dt 4% the representa- 
tion of Jahweh by any figure is strictly forbidden, 
on the ground that Israel at Horeb saw nothing of 
this kind; while in 27% a curse is pronounced on 
the making of a carved or a molten image by the 
hands of an artist. Here, as in the Decalogue, the 
reference is to every species of Divine image, 
including those of Jahweh. The rigour of the 
Deuteronomist has all the less power to astonish 
us, seeing that he repudiates in express terms, not 
only the ‘adshérdh, or sacred pole at places of sacri- 
fice, but also (Dt 12° 16") the magzebah, which, in 
earlier times, were regarded as quite unobjection- 
able (see above, P. 620). 

(zd) What we have said about the character of 
Jahweh as God of heaven, and the sharp rejection 
of all pictorial representations of the 
seem to have pba! answered another question, 
namely, as to the solity of Jahweh, as contrasted 
with the mere henotheism (see above, pp. 625°, 
635*) of earlier times. Now, it must indeed be re- 
marked that it is still customary to cite, as proofs of 
the absolute monotheism of the Prophetic period, 
a number of passages which in truth are intended 
only to emphasize Israel’s obligation to reverence 
Jahweh alone, and which thus amount simply to 
henotheism.~ Such are, for instance, the very 


y to kiss the bulkimages, and thas to put them (like the 
ary C) : us pu em the 
images of Baal in Elijah’s time, 1 K 1918) on a footing of equality 
with the God whom they were meant to represent. Also the 
pi ame aA 1 (Ex 8211, 1 8 1813, and often, in sense 
of ‘ propitiate Jahweh ") originally means in all probability ‘stroke 
the face of [the Divine image],’ and points to a practice which 


must have been in vogue wherever images of Jahweh were 
wo 


: inning of absolute mono- 
theism, the reader may consult: A. Kuenen, art. ‘Jahweh and 
the other gods’ in Theol. Review, July 1876; Baudissin, 
Studien evr semit. Religi eschichte, i., Pais, 1876 (Studie 
2 ‘Die Anschauung des AT von den Gottern des Heidenthums’); 
Becthgen, Beit zur semit. Religi eschichte: der Gott 
Isr und die der Heiden, Berlin, 1880 (cf. . Pp. 
131-152 ‘Israels Verhiltnies sum Poly theismus’}; Ed. Kinig, 


ity, may 
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frequent cautions in Deuteronomy inst other 
gods; in none of the containing these is 
there any expression of opinion as to the reality 
or non-reality of these ‘other gods.’ Even the 
famous ‘ Hear, O Israel’ of Dt 6‘, which the Jews 
and many Christian exegetes are wont to regard 
as the fornnlated fundamental confession of mono- 
theism, signifies by itself no more than that Jahweh 
is the God of Israel, Jahweh alone,* and that hence 
the veneration of Israel is due to Him alone. The 
declaration is thus on a parallel with the First 
Commandment. Hoe 13‘, again, says only that 
Israel knows (or should know) no other God, 
and has experienced no other deliverer than 
Jahweh. Moses testifies in Dt 3*, as Solomon 
does in 1 K 8*, that Jahweh the God of Israel 
has no other god like Him, either in heaven above 
or on earth below. But here the existence of 
other gods seems to be yet always assumed, hal 
cisely as in the question of Ex 15" ‘ Whois li 
thee, O Jahweh, among the gods?’; or in the 
designation of Jahweh as ‘God of gods’ and 
‘Lord of lords’ (Dt 101"); or, finally, in the state- 
ment of the prophet: ‘Before him (Jahweh) 
trembled the idols of Egypt’ (Is 19"). 

There can, however, be no doubt that the pas- 
sages last cited are to be set down simply to the 
account of poetic colouring or of an involuntary 
accommodation to the still subsisting pupular con- 
ceptions. The real belief of the leading circles of 
thought is presented to us—at least in the later 
Deuteronom. stratum—in the confession : ‘ Jahweh 
is the (true] God’ (Dt 7°); ‘ Besides him there is 
none’ (4%, 1 K 8; cf. also Is 37'*, 2K 1975). 
But the same faith is held by the writing propheta, 
although it is never reduced to so precise a form 
Without it the conception of Jahweh as God of 
heaven could never have established itself in the 
shape above (p. 679) described. The God to whom 
‘belongeth the heaven to ita utmost heights, the 
earth and all that is upon it’ (Dt 10%), cannot 
erage) share this sovereignty of His with another 
god. It might indeed appear ae ising that the 
allusions to the creative power of Jahweh, in which 
afterwards His uniqueness as God of the whole 
world comes into the sharpest prominence, are 80 
scanty in the pre-exilic prophete. For, apart from 
the oft recurring Divine name Jahweh Zéba'éth, 
which, in the mind of the writing prophets (see 
above, p. 637°), doubtless includes a confession of 
the supramundane power and glory of Jahweh, 
and leaving out of account occasional allusions to 
Jahweh as bestower of the rain (Am 4’, Jer 5* 
1472) and, conversely, as the author of drought and 
famine, all that we find is an express reference in 
Jer 275 to Jahweh as the Creator of the earth, 
with man and beast, and an allusion (put in the 
mouth of Hezekiah in 2 K 19%=Is 37%) to Him as 
the Creator of the heaven and the earth.t 

But the scantiness of these allusions should not 
excite our wonder. It is richly counterbalanced 
by the abundance of other passeav which witness 
to the solity, or at least the incomparable omni- 
potence, of Jahweh in the world of nations. It was 
not the function of the prophets to solve cosmic 
or purely metaphysical problems, but to hold up 
Beitrdge zum positiven Aufbau der Religionsgeschichte Israels, 
ii. : ‘Der Monotheismus der legitimen Religion Israela,’ Leipsig, 


1889. 

* This interpretation of the words is claimed, in our opinion 
rightly, on the ground of the accentuation. The prevai 
explanation, on the other hand, yields the sense: ‘Jah 
our God is one Jahweh’ (i.e. not broken up into a number of 
local deities; cf. Zec 14%). Even thus the question of the 
reality of the strange gods is still left quite out of account. 

¢ So far as their contents are concerned, Am 413 53¢ 96€ would 
also fall under this category ; but these passages are now pi 

nerally ed as late glosses. The same remark applies to 

er 10124 and 332, where we read of a covenant of Jahweh with 
the day and the night, and of His appointing of the ordinances 
of heaven and earth. 
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to the vibes of their people the greatness of their 


responsibility and the dreadfulness of the God to 
whom they had to give account. Thus the judg- 
ments of » present and future, supply a con- 


stant motive to portray Jahweh as the God who 
has at His command not only the resources and 
powers of the whole Universe, but, no less, the 
nations of the earth, when it is necessary to 
realize His Bad aoa When He commences a law- 
suit with His people, heaven and earth have to 
listen in reverential silence (Is 17; ef. also Mic 6", 
Hab 2”); and, when He comes to execute judg- 
ment, the whole course of nature reels (Mic 1", 
Nah 1°7-), and men hasten to hide themselves in 
terror of His majestic appearance (Is 2'* 1% 3). 
The mighty Assyria, with all its subject peoples, 
is like a lifeless instrument in His hands if He 
cares to employ it for the chastisement of Israel. 
He whistles for it from the end of the earth (Is 
5%), much as the shepherd whistles to his dog, 
and it comes hurrying up. And if, in its haughty 
conceit, Assyria fancies that it has accomplished 
by its own strength what it has done only as thie 
chastising rod in Jahweh’s hand (Is 10™:), it has 
to listen to the crushing question : ‘Does the axe 
boast itself against him that heweth therewith, 
or does the saw magnify itself against him that 
worketh it?’ (v.45). Then by a fearful judgment is 
Assyria tanght the truth of the all-superior might 
of Jahweh (vv.16% 7), The réle that Assyria 
lays in Isaiah is played in Jeremiah by ‘all the 
amilies of the kingdoms of the north’ (Jer 1"). 
These are called by Jahweh to execute judgment 
upon Jerusalem ; He has given all lands into the 
ie of Nebuchadrezzar (Jer 27°; cf. 284, Hab 
12, also 2 K 15°”), Jahweh’s judgments upon 
foreign nations are for the most part occasioned 
by their hostility to Israel (so Am 1%% 1-33, Ig 
14-4. ) 7128. 193%, Nah 35, Hab 2'6), Yet passages 
are not wholly wanting which speak of an un- 
limited exercise of the Divine sway amongst the 
nations, even apart from any such motive. Jahweh 
punishes Moab for its outrage on the king of Edom 
(Am 2}*-); it was Jahweh that brought the Philis- 
tines from Caphtor and the Aramezans from Kir 
(9). He stirs up the Egyptians against one an- 
other, and gives them over into the hand of a cruel 
lord (Is 19+*); He ese in them a spirit of 
dizziness (v.). He determined upon the de- 
struction of Tyre, ‘to stain the pe of all glory, 
to bring into contempt all the honourable of the 
earth’ (23°, cf. also v.4). At His command, 
Jeremiah hands to all kings of the earth the in- 
toxicating cup, and, whether they will or no, they 
enaust drink it (Jer 25%), 

In view of all these testimonies to a lofty view 
of history and # conception of God which embraced 
the whole Universe, we can now see also the polemic 
against images in its true light. We perceive how 
to the prophets every attempt to give to this 

werful, majestic God a petty visible form, must 

1ave been an abomination. But we understand also 
now, in the case of the heathen idols, they could 
recognize no reality except that of metal, wood, 
and stone. This is not yet (except perhaps in Hab 
gist. Jer 2!) 16, and in the later Deuteronom. 
stratum, Dt 28%) expressed so definitely as in 
the next period; but the above-described notion 
of God leaves no doubt that there is no room for 
real ‘other gods’ alongside of the one Ged who 
rules over the Universe and the world of men. A 
proof of this is found even in the numerous desig- 
nations of the idols which lay stress either upon 
their repulsiveness or upon their utter nothingness 
(or unreality). Some at least of these designations 
are as early as the pre-exilic period. Evidently, 
there lies at the root of almost all of them the 
assumption that the gods whom they represent 
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are nothing but vain imaginations of the heathen. 
To the first category, that of opprobrious epithets, 
belong the following terms: 737% ‘abomination’ 
(Jer 417; and used repeatedly by the Deuteronom. 
redactors of the Books of Kings, 1 K 115, 2 K 23) ), 
and, with the same sense, mayan (2 K 23); still 
later probably is o'd:53, i.e. perhaps ‘round blocks 
or dolls,’ if not rather, ‘excrements’ (Dt 29%6(') ‘ of 
wood and stone, of silver and gold,’ 1 K 21%, 2 K 
1733, and oft. in Ezekiel). To the second category, 
terms expressive of unreality, belong: 53a, lit. 
‘breath,’ ‘nothingness’ (Jer 2°, 1 K 16'%, 2 K 175; 
in plor. Jer 89 1473); and wy ‘vain,’ ‘null’ (Jer 
18%), Cf., finally, the threatening of Dt 4% (that 
is to say, within the later framework of Deut.) 
that Israel in exile will have to serve gods which 
are the work of men’s hands [and nothing more], 
wood and stone, which can neither see nor hear 
nor eat nor smell. 

(e) If, by way of supplement to this, we fur- 
ther ask in traditional fashion how the being of 
Jahweh reveals itself in the prophets in the way of 
special attributes, we must from the very first re- 
nounce all idea of discovering any didactic abstract 
statements or purely scholastic definitions. Here, 
again, it holds good that the mission of the pro- 
phets was primarily to preach repentance to their 

ple. Hence they exhibit to them their God 
in a light corresponding to changing needs, now 
as the terrible avenger of their apostasy, now as 
the long-suffering and merciful One. Nay, these 
ualities always make their appearance first in 
the special bearing of Jahweh in concrete instances. 
It was not til! the days of the late-Jewish theology 
that it became possible to draw up a ‘doctrine of 
the attributes,’ upon the basis of a scholastic 
analysis of the living Ly or acting of Jahweh, 
which to the prophets had been the object of direct 
vision. 

(2) Under the heading of ‘attributes’ it has 
from the first been usual to discuss, above all, 
the holiness * of God, and to follow the definition, 
borrowed from dogmatics, according to which God 
is called holy because He loves only good and hates 
evil. But we shall find that this definition, how- 
ever it may answer to the NT conception of holli- 
ness, is true only in a very limited measure to the 
OT conception. 

We might have spoken of the latter concep- 
tion, even in dealing with the earlier periods, for 
the terms #72 ‘holy,’ ep ‘ holiness,’ and wp ‘to 


‘declare holy,’ ‘to consecrate,’ are, sey aan doubt, 


very ancient. But they occur primarily—and that 
as marking an attribute especially of things, 
rarely of (human) persons—in a ritual connexion, 
and, as is a matter of course in the case of things, 
without any ethical connotation. Anything is 
called wnp2+ which is withdrawn from profane 
possession and use, nay even from profane touch, 
and in place of this is destined for the ion 
and service of the Deity. Thus the name ‘holy’ 
is given naturally to all the ritual apparatus, all 
the rooms which serve as the dwelling-place or the 
spot of worship of Jahwelh, all the sacrificial gifts 
intended for Him. But the same name is giver 
also to such things as have, for some special 
reason, been forfeited, not indeed to the service 


* Cf. the very thorough discussion by Baudissin, ‘ Der Begriff 
der Heiligkeit im AT’ (Studien zur semit. Religionsgeschichte 
ii. pp. 1-142); R. Schroter, Der Begrit der Heiligkeit im AT 
und NT, Halle, 1892. See also art. Houiness (in OT) in vol. ii. 
of the present work. 

t The etymology is disputed. There is still, however, most 
to be said in favour of tracing it to the root #7), in the sense 
of ‘separate,’ ‘segregate.’ At all events this answers admirably 
to the Hebrew usage, which is more than can be said of the 
proposal to trace it to the Heb. 715 ‘new,’ and hence ‘pure,’ 
ee ‘sparkling’ (cf. also Assyr. kuidushu, ‘shining,’ 

pure’ 
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of God, but so as to be His property and that of His 
sanctuary. Thus the censers of Korah and his com- 
pany become ‘holy’ (Nu 17? [16*']), and are accord- 
ingly to be employed to overlay the altar. In the 
same way, however, even a person by unauthorized 
touching of what is itself holy may ‘ become holy,’ 
‘.¢. fall forfeit to the sanctuary, enter into a special 
relation to God : so, for instance, by touching the 
altar (Ex 29°’) or the sacred vessels (30”, Hag 2% 
etc.). Insuch an event, special offerings and atone- 
ments are needed in order to remove the condition 
of ‘being holy,’ which presses upon the individual 
as a danger. The danger lies in the fact that, 
while he is in this condition, every species of 
defilement, whether due to his own fault or no, 
may readily prove fatal to him. 

It cannot occasion.us any surprise that ¢his use 
of the concepts ‘holy’ and ‘holiness’ meets us 
most frequently in the latest stratum of the 
Pentateuch, the so-called Priests’ Code, for the 
hatter is concerned, above all, with ritual Lyrae 
tions. But in this matter it is plain that it simply 
follows a long-established usage of language, and 
that, too, even long after the notion of holiness had 
begun to assume a positive connotation. 

t a very earl period we already hear (1S 215) 
not only of ‘holy’ bread (é.e. bread consecrated to 
God and hence withdrawn from profane use), but 
also (v.°() of holy ‘vessels,’ 3.¢. clothes and weapons. 
The ‘holiness’ is here manifestly produced by 
special rites such as were customary at the begin- 
ning of a campaign. This is proved by the expres- 
sion ‘hallow a war or a festival,’ i.e. prepare 
oneself for the conflict or the celebration of the 
festival by performing certain acts of consecration. 
There are quite a number of ges which show 
that this consecration, apart from certain forms of 
abstinence, consisted mainly in the washing and 
cleansing of the person and the clothes. Thus 
‘holy’ and ‘hallow oneself’ come to be almost 
synonymous with ‘clean’ and ‘cleanse oneself’ 
(cf., for example, 1S 20% where 7p x5 ‘not 
clean’ stands for one who, in consequence of a 
nocturnal pollution, has been incapacitated for 
taking part in the sacrificial meal at the New 
Moon festival). 

When the demand is made in Dt 7° 14 that 
Israel shall be a holy people to Jahweh its God, 
because He has chosen it out of all peoples to be 
the people of His own possession, the notion of 
holiness is not here restricted merely to the point 
that Israel has been separated from the peoples 
and appropriated by J chwah to be His propert 
alone. In that case the notion of ‘ holiness’ woul 
be concerned merely with a relation (as in the case 
of the sacred bread), and would not imply any 
alteration in. the quality of the persons or things 
dedicated to God.* In reality, however, the ‘holy’ 
people means one that carefully guards against 
any defilement that would make it incapable of 
being called the people of this very God and of 
taking part in His worship. But here, again, it is 
far from being the case that moral defilement is 
primarily in view. What incapacitates for par- 
ticipating in the cultus is physical or so-called 
‘ Levitical’ uncleanness. To this category belongs 
every kind of contact with persons or thin 
belonging to the realm of idol worship, as well 
as the touching (even unwittingly and uninten- 
tionally) of a corpse, the partaking of unclean 
food (Dt 14%), and other acts of the same kind. 
Even in the so-called ‘ Law of Holiness’ (Lv 17-26, 
ef. also 11“), in spite of such general expressions 


* How far removed any such implication was in the oldest 
linguistic usage, is best shown by the designations O'¢7) and 
nivip, given to thoee who prostituted themselves in honour of 
a deity (cf. above, p. 662>), Here, of course, any thought of a 
religious-moral quality is out of the question. 
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as are found in 19? 207, we have to do, not with 
a demand for absolute moral holiness, but with 
the same caution against every species of physi 
defilement. The circumstance that the latter 
may frequently include at the same time a reli- 
gious offence is left at first out of view in applying 
the notions of clean or holy. Hence is to be 
explained the fact, which is so strange from our 
‘SaeH of view, that outward, physical, and it may 

even unwitting defilement involves guilt, and 
necessitates the same sacrifices and other means of 
atonement as actual moral defilement. This view, 
which characterizes the Priests’ Code, presents 
itself to us most clearly in Ex 19°, where the ideal 
goal of God’s ways with Israel is set up ér consist- 
ing in His making them a ‘ kingdom of priests,’ a 
holy people, t.e. a people every member of which 
answers always to the conditions of perfect 
(Levitical) purity as these were binding at all 
times on the priests. 

Still more marked is the filling of the concept 
‘holy’ with moral contents, when it is transferred 
to God, and—what is very noteworthy—exclusively 
to the God of Israel. The earliest sar of this 
kind is probably 18 6”, where the inhabitants of 
Bethshemesh, after the stroke which fell upon 
them for looking into the sacred Ark, ask in 
terror: ‘Who can stand in presence of Jahweh, 
this holy God?’ Here the word ‘holy’ mantic? 
contains the notion of terrible and unapproachable 
—nay, death-dealing ; for there isa ueep cleft be- 
tween the imperishable being of the Deity and 
everything which is subject to decay and unclean- 
ness, To say that Jahweh is a holy God means 
thus that He is elevated above all that is outside 
Him, that He holds a unique position over against 
all that is created. Hence it has been rightly 
said that the holiness of Jahweh is not a single 
attribute (such as ‘ moral sedi ’), but a de- 
signation of His essential being, practically iden- 
tical with the notion of being Divine (Gotisesn). 
Hence Jahweh in Am 4? swears by His holiness, 
aay as is seen from Gn 22'6 and Jer 22°, by Him- 
self. 
It may be added that expressions about the 
holiness of God are at first very rare. Ex 15!! 
(‘ Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, terrible in 
exploits, doing wonders?’) should probably be 
assigned to the later Prophetical period. Jos 24” 
(‘Ye vannot serve Jahweh, for he 1s a holy God’), 
from the pen of E, emphasizes, like 1S 6”, the 
terrible and unapproachable nature of Jahweh. 
All that occurs in Amos, apart from 4? (see above), 
is the reference in 2’ to the dishonouring of the 
holy name of Jahweh by shameless paper 
In Hos 11° (‘ For I am God, and not man; as holy > 
I dwell among you’) ‘holy’ means raised above 
human passion and hasty anger. 

It is in Isaiah that the notion of the holiness of 
God first comes to be frequently mentioned and is 
most sharply defined. Already in the vision that 
marked his prophetic call, he hears the antiphonal 
song of the seraphim that surround the throne of 
Jahweh— 

* Holy, holy, holy is Jahweh of Hosts, 
The whole earth is full of his glory.’ 
These two parallel members contain two state- 
ments, which supplement one another, about the 
inmost being of Jalweh. The first concerns the 
immanent being—that elevation above everything 
earthly or creaturely which belongs in the highest 
degree* to Jahweh ; the second, again, the tran- 
scendent being—the glory that manifests itself over 
the whole earth (cf. above, p. 639°f.). Insofar, now, 
as absolute elevation above everything oven 
includes, as a matter of course, superiority to 

* On the expression of the superlative b tition of the 

adjective nh Gessnius, Heb. Gram? 3 133 6. mee 
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infirmity and sin, we may k also of an ethical 
content of the notion of holiness. But even in 
Isaiah this does not yet make its appearance 
expressly or quite exclusively. The designation 
of Veh wob as ‘the Holy One of Israel’ (a favourite 
expression with Isaiali, 1 10° 177 etc.) implies 
that He is to be ized and correspondingly 
venerated by Israel as the absolutely exalted and 
therefore terrible One, who is not to be provoked 
with impunity; for towards His daspisers He 
shows Himeelf holy by His punitive justice (5"°). 

The only pre-exilic prophet, besides Isaiah, who 
uses ‘holy’ as a predicate of Jahweh, is Habakkuk 
(13), Here the ethical quality of the Divine holi- 
ness comes pretty clearly into the foreground. 
Immediately after the question, ‘Art thou not 
from everlasting, Jahweh, my Holy One?’ comes 
the statement, ‘Thou art of purer eyes than to 
behold evil, and thou canst not lock on perverse- 
ness’ (v.14). 

We have already (p. 682*) pointed out that the 
holiness of God, which is so often urged in the 
‘Law of Holiness’ as a motive why Israel should 
be holy, is, above all, the contrast to all Levitical 
impurity. This priestly notion of holiness is thus 
markedly inferior in ee and significance to 
Isaiah’s conception. But the latter did not on that 
account disa from the language of religion. 
We meet with it frequently in the exilic and 
post -exilic prophets event ly Deutero - Isaiah), 
and no less in the Psalms. And we may say 
that it is the essential designation of the of 
Israel, laying the greatest stress, ay it does, on 
His uniqueness and incomparable character, before 
which gods recognized elsewhere shrink into 
their nothingness. Holy things and persons (t.e. 
set a for the exclusive service of a deity) are 
known to other religions as well ; but the holiness 
of its God is known to Israel only through the 
revelation given to it. Thus the application of 
the notion of holiness to Jahweh includes, when 
rightly understood, a kind of monotheistic con- 
fession, a far-reaching testimony to the surpassing 
greatness of the religion of Israel. 

Although, as was remarked above, the idea of 
moral perfection and aversion to evil was not the 
primary one attaching to the notion of holiness, it 
is by no means strange to the Prophetical con- 
ception of God. This idea comes to light in the 
absolute truthfulness and fidelity of Jahweh, as 
well as in the unconditional character of the moral 
demands made on Israel; but, above all, in the 
attitude of Jahweh to heathen nations, for He 
avenges outrage and injustice everywhere on 
earth, even although these have not (as in Am 
13-6 % 11) been inflicted on Israel. Thus He once 
punished Sodom and Gomorrah ; thus, according to 
Am 2!, will He chastise Moab for their sacrilegious 
treatment of the bones of the king of Edom. The 
prophet thus takes it as self-evident that there are 
moral principles which are binding upon all peoples, 
and on whose observance Jahwech, as an absolutely 
moral Being, and at the same time Ruler and 
Judge of all, keeps strict watch. But, above all, 
Israel itself must be taught that Jahweh is a God 
of right * (Is 30'%), and of right at any price. In 


* We may take this opportunity of pointing out that the 
Hebrew words which are commonly rendered ‘ righteous’ (p*sy) 
and ‘righteousness’ (pty, 1)7¥) have originally a different sense 
from that of forensic justice. ply or Q1¥ denotes a way of 
acting or a condition corresponding to a standard (so quite 
clearly in pty °3]#D ‘ correct scales,’ pty '}3% ‘correct weights’). 
When used of men, it is mostly=‘ righteousness’ (3:xa:ervrn), 
‘ piety’, used of God, it denotes the attitude corresponding to 
the norm of the Divine being. But to this norm belotig not 
only strict justice, but also God's covenant faithfulness, coupled 
with long-suffering and grace; and hence 71s (esp. in Is 40-66) 
is used not infrequently of that aspect of Jahweh's activity 
which has for ite object the salvation of His people. See, 
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another connexion we shall have to speak of how 
He causes it to triumph over wrong and sin, even 
if this involves the giving up and destruction of 
His own people. Here it may suffice to refer to 
one other illustration of how widcly the genuine 
Prophetical judgment of things differs from that 
of the mass of the people of Israel. Jehu’s extir- 
pation of Baal worship in Israel was carried out 
with terrible bloodshed. The early narrative of 
2K 9. 10 evidently saw in this a laudable ‘ zeal 
for Jahweh ’ (10'°), and the Deuteronom. redactor, 
who on this point represents the general opinion 
of Israel in the supposed interest of the Jahweh 
religion, makes Jahweh Himself declare to Jehu 
(v.%) that he has done what is well-pleasing in His 
eyes, and has treated the house of Ahab entirely 
after His mind. Quite different is the judgment 
of Hosea (1*). To him it appears impossible that 
blood-guiltiness should not be called blood-guilti- 
ness simply because it assumes the title of zeal for 
Jahweh. And so the prophet threatens that the 
blood-guiltiness of Jezreel shall be avenged on the 
house of Jehu, by the destruction of the kingdom 
of Israel and the shattering of her military power 
in the Plain of Jezreel. 

(8) As was remarked above (p. 681°), the con- 
viction of the prophets regarding other attributes 
of God presents itself, not in express definitions, 
but rather (apart from certain Divine names) * in 
casual utterances about His activity and the 
occurrences which He brings about. Thus we 
have His absolute omnipotence (which is already, 
if only in a general way, presupposed in such early 
passages as Gn 18'*, Nu 11%, 1 S 14°), which shows 
itself in His unconditioned supremacy over all, 
even the mightiest, peoples of earth (see above, 
p. 681%), but no less also in such remarkable pas- 
sages as Is 77, The whole context of this last 
passage permits of no other view than that Isaiah 

olds with unshaken confidence, that whatever 
Ahaz may demand from Jahweh as a confirmato 
sign, be it as great a wonder as it may, Jahwe 
will bring it to pass. So firm a belief is with diffi- 
culty conceivable by us, because our judgment is 
influenced by all the dogmatic considerations about 
the possibility and the limits of miracles as a 
‘violation of the laws of nature’—laws which, 
however, are imposed by God Himself. Such con- 
siderations, it is plain, never crossed the prophets’ 
roinds. Of ‘miracles’ in the sense familiar to us 
they know nothing. They are acquainted with 
extraordinary occurrences and actions (nix?f3) which 
transcend the ordinary course of things, but to 
them nothing is so extraordinary as to beyond 
the sphere of Jahweh’s power (Jer 32”), This 
conviction is a self-evident result of their notion of 
God; the sdea of the Divine omnipotence is a 
postulate of their faith long before language had 
coined a special term for this attribute. "Such a 
term could be dispensed with all the more readily, 
seeing that allusions to the Divine omnipotence 
served not scholastic speculations, but prominent 
religious interests; they brought consolation to 
the godly, who could now unreservedly trust to 
the help of their God; they were meant to instil 


further, Kautzech, Ueber die Derivate des Stammes t potppee im 
alttest. Sprachgebrauch, Tubingen, 1881; G. Martin, La notion 
de la ice de Dieu dans Vancien 7'estament, Montauban, 
1892; G. Dalman, Die richterliche Gerechtigkeit im AT, Berlin, 
1897 ; Bouwman, Het begrip gerechtigheid in het Oude Testa- 
ment, Kampen, 1899. 

* On the title Jahweh Zébda’éth as used by the prophets in 
allusion to the supramundane power and glory of Jabhweh, cf. 
above, pp. 6375 and 680>. Cf., further, the designation of 
Jahweh as Sete: 3" ‘the strong One of Israel’ (Is 124); 
and as ¥ ‘rock’ (Is 1710 830% ; elsewhere in the later 
264 445, Dt 324 15. 18. 30. 81. 37, 1 § 22, 29§ 293.32 47 O93, 
times in the Psalms; cf. Wiegand, ‘ Der Gottesname z@r,’ etc 
in ZATW x. (1890) 85 ff.; and art. Rock in vol. iv. of the present 


work). 
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terror into the hearts of sinners, whom nothing 
could deliver from tiis God’s mighty arm. 

(y, 5) Precisely similar remarks apply to the 
occasional allusions to the omnipresence and 
omniscience of God. That the first named of 
these could be regarded only with reference to 
the Divine activity (t.e. God’s cognition and Provi- 
dential care) and not of the Divine substance, has 
been already remarked ; and for the OT conception 
of God this 1s self-evident, in so far as any approach 
to pantheistic notions would destroy, or at least 
greatly endanger, the idea of the living Personality, 
which forms the inmost kernel of the conception 
in question. But this does not prevent His care 
from always following His people, or, on the other 
hand, His eye from penetrating all darkness, so 
that there is no secret corner where the workers 
of iniquity can remain unseen by Jahweh (Jer 
23™). If in this last statement the idea of omni- 
presence already touches that of omniscience, still 
more is this the case with the declarations about 
Jahweh as One who can see into the most hidden 
depths of the human heart. He penetrates the 
secret plans of the Judeans with reference to an 
alliance with Egypt, however carefully they may 
seek in their folly to conceal these from Him 
(Is 2915); He it is that searches the heart, tries the 
reins, to recompense every man according to his 
works, according to the fruit of his deeds (Jer 
17°), And this applies not only to Israel, but 
He alone knows the heart of ali men. But the 
strongest evidence of the firmness of the belief in 
the omnipresence and omniscience of God, and at 
the same time the most significant fruit of this 
faith, is the conviction (already felt in the pre- 
ceding period) that Jahweh hears, and for the 
most part also answers, the prayers of His people.* 
This conviction meets us everywhere in the Pro- 

hets, most markedly perhaps in Jeremiah’s mani- 
old communion in prayer with his God, but in 
every case as a conviction that is a matter of 
course. All the more on that account may it be 
reckoned among the evidences that the religion of 
Israel, at an early date and in quite a special way 
through the influence of the hr prophets, 
was filled with an imperious desire to burst the 
barriers of a merely national religion, and to pave 
the way to a worship of God in spirit and in truth, 
such as should satisfy the deepest longings of 
every individual soul that drew near to this God. 

(c) In view of the above-described strong empha- 
sizing of the holiness of God as the absolute eleva- 
tion and unapproachableness, nay the awfulness, 
of the Divine essence, and, in no less degree, owing 
to the circumstance that the preaching of repent- 
ance was the main task of the prophets, it is 
readily intelligible that expressions about the 
love, the goodness, and mercy of God should 
recede more into the background. The terms so 
ene used of human love are transferred to 

first by Hosea (3! 11°), more uently by the 
Deuteronomist (477 7% 3% 10% 15* 23° cf. 1 K 10%), 
once also by Jeremiah (31°). But, apart from Dt 
108 (‘Jahweh loveth the ~ ’), it is always God’s 
love to the people of Israel that is spoken of ; and, 
besides, the words used for ‘love’ (both noun and 
verb) have always attached to them the notion of 
choice, nay, of A ie haphe ey the full unfolding of 
the idea of the Divine love is not yet reached. In 
like manner, the yale for ‘ mercy,’ ‘ grace,’ 
‘compassion’ are in later linguistic usage trans- 
jerred*t0: God, or at least somewhat uent] 
empyes in making ascites about Him. 
collection of almost all the qualities of the love of 
God is brought together in Ex 34° (‘Jahweh, a 

* Cf. Oald es, La pritre religion de Jéh , 
etc.. Cahors 1600. Kéberle, Die Mettoe des Glatubens anata 
Gebuitsernorung im AT, Erlangen and Leipzig, 1901. 
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God full of compassion and gracious, slow to 
anger, and plenteous in mercy and truth’), but 
this passage, too, is undoubtedly from the hand of 
a later redactor than the J pericope in which it is 
now inserted. 

2. The relation of Jahweh to Israel.—That an 
intimate relation has subsisted from the first 
between Jahweh and Israel, is assumed in all the 
OT sources as a matter of course. They likewise 
hold that this relation is not based, as in the 
nature-religions, on some primeval and not to be 
explained condition of things, but upon a Lértth 
(cf. above, p. 630°), or solemn transaction, at Sinai, 
whereby the nation becomes the ‘ ghar people’ 
of Jahweh, who by mighty acts delivered it 
from the bondage of Egypt. 

(a) Already in Ex 4” ¥ speaks of the position of 
Israel as that of a firstborn son. This, in spite of 
Jer 3'9, is not to be understood as if it meant to 
ascribe filial rights to all other peoples as well. 
The emphasis lies upon ‘firstborn’ in the sense 
that Israel alone possesses all the prerogatives 
which belong to the firstborn as the one who is 
loved and preferred before all others. These filial 
privileges, however, are predicated only of the 

ople collectively, not of the individual Israelite. 
Khe latter, on the other hand, is a ‘servant’ of 
Jahweh (soin Nu 12%+, and repeatedly, of Moses ; 
in Is 20° of Isaiah; in Jer 7* of the prophets). 
Even the OT, it is true, is acquainted with the 
notion of individual sonship, but only* in the 

rson of the theocratic king (2S 7, Ps 27 39” 

of David]), not yet in the NT sense of sonship for 
which all men are destined. 

We meet with this same conception of the son- 
ship of collective Israel not infr uently in the 
Prophetical period: Is 1? 30% %, 14’ (where 
‘children’ || ‘people holy to Jahweh,’ v.*), Is 43° 
(where sons and daughters are distinguished) 
45"'.+ The necessary reverse side of this is the 
idea of the Fatherhood of God. Disregarding here 
passages where ‘father’ stands mainly for the 
ph ical Creator of the people (Dt 32°, Mal 2!"), the 

atherly relation is once more one that is sustained 

towards the nation collectively: so Jer 3“ 31° 
(towards Ephraim as ‘ firstborn son’); cf. also Is 
637° (|| ‘redeemer’), Mal 1°. 

(5) The foundation of this close relation is the 
election of Israel. Israel has been chosen out of 
all nations to be the people of God’s own ion, 
i.e. a highly prized and therefore carefully guarded 
and cherished piece of property. Thus Amos (37) 
says, ‘You only have I known [i.¢. made the 
object of my intimate knowledge and close care] 
of all the peoples of the earth,’ from which, indeed, 
he draws the inference, so startling to the popular 
view of the matter, that for that very reason 
Jahweh will visit upon them al] their offences. 
The idea of a choice [verb 7177) of Israel from 
amongst the numerous nations makes its appear- 
ance first in the vocabulary of the Deuteronomist : 
Dt 4*7 7° 1015 142, 1 K 38 8°; cf. also Ps 33'? 47#§@ 
135* etc., and numerous pam a in Is 40-66. 
Quite a unique contrast is drawn in Dt 4” between 
the choice of Israel and the fact that Jahweh has 
assigned to the other nations of the earth the 
stars as the object of their veneration. = 

The motive assigned for Israel’s election is in 
18 12” the good pleasure of Jahweh, but re- 

atedly (so y in Hos 11', Dt 4* 10%) 

ahweh’s love to Israel (coupled in Dt 7° with His 
oath to the patriarchs) is exhibited as the motive. 
A reason for this love itself is not stated. But 


*In Ps 686(5) (‘father of the orphans’) ‘father,’ as the 

Helism shows, is figurative=‘ protector,’ ‘provider’; cf. 

. Bauer, ‘Gott als Vater im AT’ in SK, 1899, p. 483 ff. ; 

¢ In Hos 11! (MT ‘out of Egypt I called my at we shoula 
probably read, with LXX and Targ., ‘his sons’ O97) 
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the Book of Deuteronomy labours to impress it 
open the people’s minds that it was not on account 
of any greatness (Dt 7”) or any special righteous- 
ness of theirs that they were so highly favoured of 
God. On the contrary, Israel was the smallest of 
peoples, and a stiff-necked people to boot. All the 
more, it is urged, is Israel bound to show heartfelt 
gratitude to God. 

(c) In the closest connexion with the idea of 
Israel’s election stands the theologumenon of the 
‘jealousy of Jahweh.’ The Heb. word (x7) 
appears to stand originally for angry zeal in 
yeneral (Zeph 18 3°, Dt 29'9@), and very often in 
Ezekiel; cf. also x32 ‘jealous,’ in Jos 24% and 
Nah 1°); more specially the zeal of God on behalf 
of Israel against the heathen, as manifested par- 
ticularly in the exact fulfilment of His promises 
(Is 9°, 2 K 1971, and often in Ezekiel and Is 40-66). 
If x39 here already denotes God’s jealous guarding 
of His honour, no less does the adjective x32 im- 

rt the ‘jealous’ God who vehemently asserts 

is sole right to the love and reverence of Israel, 
and hence tolerates no kind of idolatry: so in Ex 
20° (Dt aE 344, Dt 4% 615, all of which passages 
are probably not earlier than the Deuteronom. 
stratum. 

(da) Jahweh’s special love to Israel, evinced in 
the choice of this people, shows itself, further, in 
the wise guidance and powerful protection He 
accorded them from the first and all through their 
history. This is a favourite theme of the prophets, 
and very specially of Deuteronomy, and it serves 
in almost every instance as a motive for strong 
denunciations of Israel’s ingratitude. Thus Amos 
(2%-) holds up to the people the powerful aid given 
by Jahweh in the extirpating of the Canaanites, 

is deliverance of them from Egypt, and His 40 
years leading of them in the wilderness. Hosea 
(115) recalls how, in spite of their disloyalty, God 
taught Ephraim, like a child, to walk, took them 
in His arms, and bound them to Himself by cords 
of love. Isaiah (1°) begins his great arraignment 
of Israel with the words: ‘I have nourished and 
brought up children, but they have rebelled against 


me.’ Micah (6“-), too, presses upon the people’s 
notice the ious acts of Jahweh after their de- 


liverance from Egyptian bondage. In Jeremiah 
(2°%-), again, Jahweh Himeelf recalls the time of 
the wilderness wandering as the glorious bridal 
era of the people’s history; and speaks of His 
marvellous guidance of them through the terrible 
wilderness (v.°), and his settling of them in the 
fruitful land of Canaan. The transfigured light 
in which the initial stages of the national history 
appeared to a later age is witnessed to by the 
Deuteronom. speech of Joshua (Jos 23%). Accord- 
ing to the latter, none could then stand against 
Israel: a single Israelite could chase a thousand 
foes, for Jahweh their God Himself fought for 
them. A glorious description of the blessings 
which Jahweh showered upon the people in the 
days of their youth is contained also in the (prob- 
ably exilic) Song of Moses (Dt 328"), 

(ce) Such numerous and important benefits re- 
ceived from Jahweh demand, as a matter of course, 
Israel’s gratitude and obedience to theirGod. This 
leads us now to ask, What does Jahweh, according 
to the teaching of the prophets, require of the people? 
In the first place, naturally, there must be abstin- 
ence from every species of idolatry and of image 
worship, the images of Jahweh included. This 
inexhaustible theme of the warnings and re- 
proaches of Deuteronomy, as it had been already 
with the great Propels of the 8th cent., will have 
to be more fully discussed below (see p. 689 f.). 
On tle repudiation of the images of Jahweh, see 
ee 679". 

(a) Here the primary question that concerns us 
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is this. When the prophets repudiate an external 
cultus, to which even the cult of Jahweh, with its 
intermixture of heathen ritual customs, belongs, 
do they at least demand a purified, God-pleasing 
cultus? This question, if it is sacrifice, the proper 
centre of ancient worship, that is in view, is to be 
answered with a flat negative, and this negative -— 
in spite of appearances to the contrary—is to be 
extended even to Deuteronomy. It is true that 
the latter law-book imperatively requires (12°*: 
etc.) all kinds of sacrifice to be brought to the 
one sanctuary chosen by Jahweh, and the offerers 
are to eat and drink and rejoice there before 
Jahweh. But, apart from such general prescrip- 
tions as 12%, there is not a single trace of any 
importance being attached to the ritual at these 
sacrificial meals. All that the code is concerned 
about is that the latter, which are now ancestral, 
deeply-rooted practices, should be held at the one 
legitimate sanctuary * which Jahweh has chosen. 
Only thus is there any security that the cultus 
shall be so watched over that the relics of heathen 
ritual customs shall at length be combated success- 
fully. Further, it is the case that Deuteronomy 
(26:%-)— no doubt, taking up a long-established 
custom—requires a basket of the firstfruits of the 
field to be handed to the priest. But it does not 
neglect to prescribe to the offerer (v.5*-) a prayer 
(the only prayer for public worship, besides that 
of v.34, in the whole Pentateuch !) which gives 
the true meaning and sets in a clear light the 
deeper significance of the outward gift as a grate- 
ful testimony to Jahweh as the bestower of the 
fruits in question. With regard to the so-called 
‘poor’s tithe,’ again, the most important question 
for Deuteronomy, as 26'* shows, is whether the 
gifts in question have been brought into connexion 
with practices which are to be regarded as a denial 
of the pure Jahweh-cult. 

While Deuteronomy accommodates itself to pre- 
vailing customs, there are, on the other hand, say- 
ings of the prophets proper which cannot be under- 
stood except as absolutely disclaiming any demand 
on God’s part for sacrificial gifts—a proof, by the 
way, that these prophets, one and are as yet 
quite unacquainted with a law-book such as P, 
where sacrifice becomes asacred duty. Itis readily 
intelligible that for a long time there was a 
reluctance to admit this fact. Sacrifice a red 
to form such an integral part of the religion of 
Israel that it wasa priori declared to be impossible 
that the prophets could have carried on a polemic 
against it. And so it is a favourite subterfuge 
still to say that the prophets never polemize against 
the acaba at aed se, but only against offerings that 
are presented hypocritically, without repentance 
and a right disposition, with blood-stained hands ; 
against tle opera operata of the carnally-minded, 
half-heathen mass of the people. But such an 
interpretation is made possible only by doing 
violence to the clear language of the pa in 
question. When, in Am 5”, Jahweh, after v. 
warmly repudiating the offerings of Israel (v.?!™), 
asks, ‘Did ye bring unto me sacrifices and offer- 
ings in the wilderness forty years?’ He evidentl 
expects the answer, No. And the practical appli- 
cation is equally self-evident: if Jahweh could do 
without their offerings then, He does not need 
them now. In like manner, it is perfectly futile to 
read out of Hos 6° anything else than a categorical 
rejection of sacrifice: ‘For I have pleasure in 
Mercy and not in sacrifice, in the knowledge of 


*That this did not imply such a mechanically conceived 
concentration of the sacrificial cultus as if only the one altar of 
vara rene could serve as a legitimate place of sacrifice, is 
shown by 1 K 864(D), where we read that Solomon consecrated 
the whole of the middle court because the brazen altar was 
too onal for the multitude of offerings at the dedication of the 
temple. 
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God and not in barnt-offerings!’* With regard to 
Is 1)- it has been maintained with some appear- 
ance of plausibility that the flat rejection there of 
offerings and festivals is intended to apply only to 
the f worship, which is coupled with a sinful 
disposition. But any one who reads the whole 
passage carefully must pronounce it impossible 
that the prophet, after the burning words (v.)™), in 
which he impresses upon his hearers what are the 
real demands of God, could still have left room 
for the exhortation: ‘And then come and bring 
your offerings!’ On the contrary, once they have 
cl themselves, once they have hel the 
widow and the orphan to their rights, then they 
have done what God asks of them, and there need 
be no word of sacrifice. The very same meaning 
attaches to the words of Micah (6°*). The peop 
are still under the delusion that it may be possible 
by multiplying their offerings—in an extreme case 
by perhaps giving up even their firstborn son—to 
atone for their sin, and thus, as it were, compel 
the favour of Jahweh. But the prope does not 
go on to answer the questions put by those who 
are so deluded. In this way he gives it to be 
clearly understood that they are questions that 
are not worth discussing. Instead he points them 
to the requirements of God which were made 
known to them long ago, and in which everything 
is comprehended that is well-pleasing to God— 
namely, to do justly, and to show love, and to 
walk humbly with their God. Alongside of this 
threefold command there is plainly no room for 
requiring any outward services. Much about the 
same time, if not somewhat later (for the térdphtm 
are already reckoned among apperatus of 
idolatry), we may place 18 15%, It is true that 
here obedience is only declared to be better than 
sacrifice, and disobedience put on the same level 
as idolatry. But the whole tone of the statement 
leaves no doubt that we are listening to the words 
of a narrator who has penetrated deeply into the 
thoughts of the true prophets of Jahweh, and who 
shares their conviction of the utter worthleesness 
of outward offerings, 

A final testimony, and that of the strongest 
kind, to this judgment of the sacrificial cultus is 
found in Joremiah. Already in 6™ the prepuce 
combats the notion that Jahweh has any pleasure 
either in the incense of Saba and the costly cane 
from a distant land, or in the burnt-offerings and 
slain beasts of sue Peok'= Still his language here 
might be explained as amounting only to a rejec- 
tion of sacrifice as a hypocriti he operatum, 
But when, in 7, Jahweh says, ‘Add your burnt- 
offerings unto your ces, and eat ye flesh,’ 
this can mean only that it is to Him a matter of 
pure indifference whether they themselves eat not 
only the sacrificial meals but the burnt-offerings 
led. according to very ancient custom, had to 

wholly consumed by fire). And when He goes 
on (v.™) to say, ‘For I spake not unto your 
fathers, nor commanded them in the day that I 
brought them out of the land of Egypt (t.e. at the 
time when the foundation of the theocracy was 
laid], cence ning burnt-offerings or sacrifices,’ this 
is intended to show that it is a complete delusion 
to suppose that God requires any such offerings or 
makes His favour depend upon them. Not out- 
ward services, but obedsence to His will is what He 
demands ; in other words, a moral life, for this and 
nothing else is the meaning of the words (v.*), 
‘Walk ye in all the way that I command you.’ 
This testimony of Jeremiah weighs all the more 


*The usual rendering, ‘more than in burnt- offerings,’ by 
which, after all, a ition of sacrifice is introduced into the 
saying, would be in itself linguistically possible, butis absolutely 
excluded by the first half-verse; ni>yo means simply ‘apart 
trom (or to the exclusion of) burnt-offerings.’ 
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that he himself was a priest. His denial that God 
gave any commands as to sacrifice appeared se 
unheard of that men did not shrink from the most 
incredible exegetical o tions in order to com- 
pel him to say something different from what he 
actually says. But no wresting of the text can 
alter the fact that Jeremiah is as little acquainted 
as the prophets before him with a law-book which 
issued in "3 name statutes as to sacrifice. This 
does not mean that the Book of Deuteronomy was 
unknown to him. This book, however, as we saw 
a little ago, never sets itself to distinguish in prin- 
ciple the value and the necessity of i but 
simply takes sacrifice for ted as a present 
fact, an old-established custom. And so the 
result of our whole inquiry is that no one has any 
right to depreciate the merit which belongs to the 
above-named prophets, of having discovered the 
ideal of true service of God in the worship of Him 
in spirit and in truth, without any outward cere- 
monies and performances. 

We may anticipate a little by adding that this 
Prophetical conception was not so very ice 4 
obliterated even in the post-exilic period, whi 
is mostly thought of as the era of torpid, rigid 
legalism. Even Ps 40’ roundly declares: ‘Sacri- 
fice and offering thou hast no delight in; ears hast 
thou opened [lit. digged] for me (namely, that I 
may hear and obey thy will]; burnt-offering and 
sin-offering thou requirest not.’ In Ps - the 
writer repels as a piece of childish imaginati 
not to say ridicules, the notion that the flesh 
bulls and the blood of goats are to be offered as 
food to God, the Lord of the whols world of 
beasta. Ps 51180 insists once more that God does 
not desire sacrificial victims and has no pleasure 
in burnt - offerings, but with the very weighty 
addition (v.'9 ('%) that the true sacrifices of God are 
a broken spirit, a broken and contrite heart. We 
may compare, finally, Ps 697@)!-, according to 
which Jahweh has more pleasure in grateful ae 
than in a young bullock with horns and hoots. 

We have not here to inquire how it was possible 
for these Psalms, with their ia emphatic rg a 
forth of the Prophetic view of sacrifice, to fin 
their way into the ‘song-book of the post-exilic 
congregation,’ which was at all times profoundly 
penetrated with the notion of sacrifice as a sacred 
and quite indispensable duty. Was it that a 
for interpretation was put upon the actual 
expressions so as to remove what was offensive to 
the later, priestly view of sacrifice? This would 
really appear to have been the case, in view of 
the present conclusion (v.” (9!) of Ps51. Here the 
Prophetical view expressed in v.#('9" has evidently 
this turn given to it: all this applies as long as 
Israel languishes under God’s wrath ; in this situa- 
tion sacrifices are useless and cma | to God. 
But once He has compassion again on Zion, and 
has built again the walls of Jerusalem,—a proof 
that the time of wrath is finally over, and the 
long-promised great restoration begun,—then once 
more will He take )Sparghe in right offerings, then 
shall bullocks be offered on His altar. The most 
recent commentators on the Psalms are in part 
disposed to regard this conclusion as original, and 
to find in it the simple solution of the problem 


how a Psalmist could have given utterance to such 
revolutionary sentiments. But the present writer 
agrees with Duhm in holding that it is quite im- 


ssible to remove the difficulty in this way.* It 
implies the doing of quite unseemly violence to the 
language of v.4('7, A saint, who had reached so 

* We are compelled to pronounce completely mistaken also 
the argument of Jacob (ZATW xvii. [1897] 265)and Matthes (1. 
xxi, [1901] 78 ff.), acco to which the meaning is that God 
asks for thank-offerings and votive offerings in preference to 


others (in w however, He also takes pleasure, the 
of the Sams being uniformly favourable to sacrifice). 
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thoroughly purified and truly evangelical a con- 
ception of the proper service of God as we find in 
that verse, could never have sunk to such an 
appreciation of external sacrificial worship as 
manifestly underlies v.7 (%), 

In view of all this, it cannot surprise us that, 
apart from sacrifice and from frequent denuncia- 
tions of false worship, the Prophetical references 
to matters of the cultus are scanty, and are based, 
moreover, rather upon accommodation to the pre- 
vailing popular view than upon an independent 
appreciation of it. To the people, to be sure, it is 
a terrible threat that Jahweh is to put an end 
to all their festivals, new moons and sabbaths 
(Hos 2""); that in exile they shall be without king 
and ruler, without altar® and maggébah, ephi 
and térdphtm (3*); that there, in an unclean land, 
where no cult of Jahweh is possible, they shall 
have to eat unclean food, and be unable to present 
olferings of any kind (9%). But all that the 
prophet is concerned about is simply to threaten 
something that shall sound terrible to his hearers, 
not to express approval or seg) a of the cultus 
and its necessary apparatus. Elsewhere, too (Am 
8°, Is 20! [Jer 172% is a later addition, prob- 
ably from the time of Nehemiah)), it is only in 
a secondary way that the festivals, New Moons and 
Sabbaths, are mentioned. We have already ex- 
plained the sense in which Deuteronomy com- 
mends the observance of the yearly festivals (ch. 
16) and the use of the tenth for sacrificial meals 
(14*-), Moreover, this book seizes every oppor- 
tunity of substituting humanitarian for ritual 
motives, or at least of putting them alongside 
the latter: so, for instance, with the command- 
ment to hallow the Sabbath (5'); the tithe 
every third year (14™- 26'%-); the year of release 
(15'*-); and the letting go of a Hebrew slave in the 
seventh year (15!*-), And if Deuteronomy, as is 
only reasonable, requires the punctual fulfilment 
of vows once they have been taken (23*!), it does 
not omit to add that the man who forbears to vow 
is guilty of no sin (v.~). 

ut the strongest evidence of the Prophetical 
spiritualizing of the old ritual customs is the turn 
now given to the very ancient and strictly observed 
requirement of circumcision (cf. above, p. 622° f.), 
when in Jer 4¢ (cf. also Dt 16'* 30°) the removal of 
the foreskin of the Aeart is called for. We shall 
not be wrong in assuming that the prophet here 
passes a judgment on the value of external cir- 
cumcision similar to what he passed in 7 on the 
value of sacrifice. To him it is a symbol of the 
purifying of the heart, which is what God requires 
above all, and without which it has neither use 
nor value. 

(8) In all other instances as well as in those we 
have considered, the actual demands of the pro- 
phets are of a specifically religious and, above 
all, specifically moral nature. But the latter are 
in no way separated from the former. Nothing 
would be more perverse than to represent the 
prophets as preachers of a bare moral religion 
simply because in their writings the inculcating 
of justice, honesty, and mercy, in relation to one’s 
neighbour, always plays a most important part. 
Behind all this is the implication that the deter- 
mining motive for such conduct is to be the re- 
vealed will of the God of Israel and the reverent 
fear of His displeasure [in Deuteronomy (6°) hearty 
love to God). It is in harmony with this that, as 
in the First Commandment, the demand for vener- 
ation of Jahweh alone precedes all others. It is 
indirectly expressed in the numerous denuncia- 

* Since the LXX still retains ‘altar’ along with ‘sacrifice’ 
(0632 stone Gucins 013i évve¢ Oussacrypiov), We should probably read 
DZD for MQ}. ‘ Altar and mazggébaA ’ forms a good collocation, 
pot ‘sacrifice and mazsébdA.’ 
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tions of idolatry, but has also positive utterance 

iven to it frequently (cf. eg. Am 5*§, Ig g'*-), 

he greatest zeal in this direction is displayed by 
Deuteronomy (cf. 4%, the reasoned exhortation 
against star worship; but, above all, 12'*-). Any 
enticing to idolatry, even if it emanate from pro- 
pee or from one’s nearest relations, is regarded 

y this book (13** 1727) as nothing less than a 
capital crime; and the penalty is to be executed 
on the guilty party without pity, even if this 
should involve the destruction of a whole city with 
all its inhabitants and all their property (13'5*-), 

Real reverence for Jahweh shows itself, above 
all, in unreserved confidence in His wise disposal 
of events and His help in time of need (Is 7*, and 
esp. v.% ‘if ye trust not, ye shall not stand’; cf. 
also the locus classicus Jer 17°*:), This is at the 
root of the unvarying policy which the true pro- 
phets of Jahweh commend to their coun en in 
relation to the world-powers. After Ahaz, against 
the earnest counsel of Isaiah, has called in the aid 
of the Assyrians and become their vassal, the pro- 
pet sees in this a Providential dis tion of 

alweh and a well-deserved punishment of Judah. 
And now what is required is to keep still under 
the salutary chastening rod (28)? 30% (‘In turning 
away (from the wild struggles of the others) 
consists your safety, in quietness and confidence 
is your strength’]), until the hour has come for 
Jahweh to inte and to display His power on 
the defiant Assyria itself (10167; *#- 8! 1847), Pre. 
cisely the same standpoint is assumed by Jeremiah 
in reference to the Chaldeans. There is no resource 
for the nations subject to them (Jer 27*-), or for 
Zedekiah of Judah (v.'%-), but to put their neck 
under the yoke of Nebuchadrezzar (cf. also 38%! !7- 
42104.), How little on this account Jeremiah despairs 
of the return of God’s favour to the nation and 
their restoration, he proves by purchasing, although 
& prisoner, a field (32°), when already the em- 
bankments of the besiegers stretch up to the city. 

The right knowledge of Jahweh issues likewise 
in due humility, such as love to one’s neighbour 
(cf. the prophetic programme of true morality in 
Mic 68). The latter shows itself primarily in 
striving after justice at any price, especially when 
protection and care for oppressed widows and 
orphans are concerned: Am 5), Is 1-3 103, Jer 
7%. 22% (addressed to the kiny), Dt 10% (coupled 
with the injunction to love the gér) 24274 9719, 
In general, the whole legislation of Deuteronomy 
is permeated with a spirit of the most genuine 
humanity, and thus constitutes, as it were, a de- 

sit of the ethical] system of the prophets. It evi- 

ently discovers the main value of the sacrificial 
meals, as well as of the three years’ tithe, in the 
provision for the Levites, the poor, the widow, and 
the orphan (14*° and oft.) ; in face of an extremely 
powerful custom—that of blood-revenge—it pro- 
vides for the deliverance of the unintentional man- 
slayer (19%"-); it claims tender consideration for 
female prisoners of war (21!-), and the less loved 
spouse (v.45), as well as for the poor when a 
pledge for a loan is taken from them (24° 2), An 
esca slave is not to be given up (23'*-); a 
day-labourer is not to be oppressed, but to be paid 
his wages before sunset (24'**). Interest is to be 
taken only from foreigners, not from one’s country- 
men (23%). The property of the latter is to 
jealously safeguarded (22'*:) ; the danger of falling 
from a roof is to be averted by a railing (22°). 

But all this humanity and mildness in Deutero- 
nomy goes hand in hand with an unbending strict- 
ness, not only against idolatry but against every 
form of lawlessness. he son who is hopelessly 
corrupt is, at the instance of his own parents, 
to be stoned to death (21'®-), In like manner, in 
the case of adultery (22), or of the reduction of 2 
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betrothed maiden within the city, the penalty of 
death is to be inflicted on both parties (22**:), 
Seduction of a maiden who is not betrothed is 
punished by a money fine and the obligation to 
contract an indissoluble marriage with her (22%). 
Shameless conduct on the of a woman is 
avenged by her having her hand cut off (254+), A 
newly married woman who proves to be not a 
virgin is to be stoned (22™--), while a false accusa- 
tion on this score by the husband involves his 
pa ing of a considerable money fine and agreein 
to hold his marriage with her indissoluble (22**-), 
If a husband wishes to put away his wife ‘ because 
he has found some unseemly thing in her,’ he is 
required to give her a bill of divorcement. To all 
appearance, dissolution of marriage was pretty 
frequent; it was only gradually that even the 
people of Israel shook itself free of the general 

riental conception of woman as a kind of chattel. 
Yet at least remarriage with a divorced wife 
who in the interval has been married to another 
man, is strictly forbidden as a defilement of the 
land (24)*-), Finally, a sort of compendium of the 
Deuteronomic ethics may be discovered also in the 
twelve curses of Dt 27'-. 

In all this, moreover, Deuteronomy implies that 
the demands put forward by it are not (with such 
exceptions as that relating to the concentration of 
the cultus) addressed to the ple as something 
entirely new. Nay, Jahweh has from the first 
»rovided organs for the communication of His 
will, in the siape of priests and propheta. To the 
former of these the following functions are assigned 
in Deuteronomy : the decision of the more difficult 
law-cases (17%! 1917 215); the service of Jahweh 
in the sanctuary, which gives them a means of 
livelihood in the absence of a tribal portion of 
the land (18'*: 26*-); the encouraging of warriors 
before battle (20%*-); and the supervision of leprosy 
(24*-), As regards the prophets, Deuteronom 
finds itself involved in a certain measure of self- 
contradiction in so far as, upon the one hand, it 
emphasizes the pre-eminence, nay perfection, of 
the code it prom tes (45 304"; cf. also Jos 1°); 
while, on the other hand, it recognizes the import- 
ance of the Prophets, although these were, pro- 

rly speaking, rendered superfluous by the written 
Law. This contradiction, however, is resolved by 


considering that Dt 18% has manifestly in view 
only one particular function of the prophets—not 
the announcement of the Divine will in general, 


but the prediction of the future. Prophecy is 
Jahweh’s substitute for the soothsaying and prog- 
nosticating of other nations (v."). Jahweh Him- 
self sees to it that this substitute is always * 
present; but the only proof that a prophet has 
really “poken in the name of Jahweh 1s the fulfil- 
ment of his prediction (v.™). 

Of the prophets proper, Jeremiah indeed com- 
mends the observance of ‘the words of thts law’ 
(11%%),+ by which only Deuteronomy can be meant. 
But he can never have been of opinion that true 
Jahweh prophecy, the living word of Jahweh, 
which is as a fire, and like a hammer breaking the 
rock in pieces (23”), is ever to be rendered super- 
fluous by a written Law. Jahweh still acts as He 
has done since the choice of Israel, sending with- 
out intermission His servants, the prophets, to 
announce His will (7% 25* 26° 29). And only this 
immediate térdh (‘direction’) of God offers a guar- 
antee that it is a true Divine word—an assurance 


“The referring of ‘the prophet of v.15 and v.18 to a Lal 
ticular individual, namely the Messiah (on which the old dog- 
matic founded the munus propheticum of Christ), is at once seen 
to be mistaken, when one looks at v.™ and v.23, 

¢ In this connexion we should not omit to say that the stron 
objections taken by Duhm his Commentary on Jeremiah 
to Jeremiah’s authorship of passage, rest on what is by no 
means an airy foundation. 
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which cannot be unreservedly felt regarding a 
written Law. It is only in this way that we can 
explain the remarkable words of Jer 8° ‘How 
can ye say, We are wise, and the ¢érdh (here=the 
written] Law) of Jahweh is with us? Nay, the 
ying pen of the scribe hath worked so as to 
deceive.’* If this is not exactly a repudiation of 
the law-book discovered and introduced in Josiah’s 
reign, it is at least an allusion to the dangers 
which beset a written code; and hence the latter 
can never take the place of the living word com- 
municated through the prophets, 

Amongst the earlier prophets, Hosea (8) as- 
sumes the existence of a multitude of written 
toréth} (‘directions’); but the context of the 

assage shows that these cannot be regulations 
or the cultus, but only guides to a moral life. 
In Is 8" the torah that is to be laid up and sealed 
refers only to the immediately preceding predic- 
tions. Nowhere except in Jeremiah and Hosea 
do we find any allusion to a written Law. On the 
other hand, we encounter everywhere (cf. Am 24, 
Hos 6°, Is 6) 811, Mic 3°, Hab 2! ete.) the con- 
viction of the Divine mission and the direct com- 
re of the genuine Jahweh prophets with their 


Since we have already (p. 672 ff.) discussed fully 
the nature and functions of these, we may here 
refer to other two points only. There is, first, the 
very definite Mba in which the prophets look for 
the fulfilment of their predictions (cf. esp. Is 8% 
30, Hab 2?, where the prediction is still further 
strengthened by being committed to writing; but 
also Is 20'*-, Jer 20° 217 2816-), The other point is 
that the natural feelings of the prone may readily 
come into conflict with the measage he is commanded 
by God to utter, whether it be that he has a transi- 
tory fit of doubt as to the justice of the principles 
that govern the course of the world (Jer 12*-), or 
that fe despairs of any success to his mission (15%: 
207*-), or that he is unable to suppress a feeling of 
profound compassion for the objects of his threaten- 
ing (Is 22‘, Mic 18, Jer 419 8'67-), In the end, how- 
ever, the conviction always triumphs which Jere- 
miah (12!) prefixes to his complaint and reproaches: 
‘Thou remainest in the right, O Jahweh, 1f I think 
to strive with thee.’ Nay, in God’s sight all human 
yuo and strength and all riches are as nothing 
(Jer 9%). 

Amongst other organs of Jahweh, Amos once 
(2") mentions the Nazirites (see above, p. 658°) ; but 
of the priests, apart from the honourable reference 
to the chief priest Uriah in Is 8?, all that we hear 
from the prophets are vehement denunciations for 
neglect of duty. Almost as uent are serious 
complaints against the kings. Not, indeed, that 
the old conception (cf. above, p. 660°), which saw 
in the monarchy a blessing from Jahweh, and in 
the king as well as in the priests and prophets an 
organ of the theocracy, is wholly deni t meets 
us clearly in the present (Deuteronom.) form of 
2S 7; but experience of the monarchy in general 
—particularly in the Northern kingdom—es this 
is very clearly reflected in the so-called ‘law of the 
kingship’ (Dt 17*-), must inevitably have led to a 
judgment almost entirely adverse. 

(y) There is still one question we must answer 
before passing from this division of our subject. 
Do the prophets consider that perfect obedience to 


* The usual interpretation, ‘the lying pen of the scribe hath 
made deceit of it,’ would require the reading yy instead of 
WY. 
+ Instead of the sing. ‘N\A, by which the MT means to suggest 
the one Law of Moees, read the plur. ‘n\n. Only thus does 
‘the countless number’ spoken of bear any sense.—On the 
usage of the word ‘THA, cf. J. Valeton, art. ‘Beteekenis en 

bruik van het woord Thora in het Oude Testament’ in Theol. 

tudién, 1891, p. 101 ff. 
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the Divine will is possible, and do they measure 
each man’s responsibility accordingly? The answer 
must be that the prophets know only too well the 
inborn sinfulness of man, which is connected with 
the weakness of the flesh. Even an Isaiah must 
lament (6°) that he is a man of unclean lips and 
dwells in the midst of a people of unclean Pe 
Jeremiah (17%, cf. also 13%) pronounces that ‘the 
heart is deceitful above all things and desperately 
sick: who can know it?’ The Deuteronomist, 
again, makes Solomon declare (1 K 8*) at the 
dedication of the temple: ‘There is not a man 
that sins not.’ But, in spite of this general con- 
dition of sinfulness, the prophets know of a re- 
lative righteousness, a piety which honestly en- 
deavours to satisfy the Divine claims. What it 
still lacks, owing to error, haste, and weakness, is 
made up to it by the sparing, pardoning grace of 
God. In this connexion it is noteworthy that, in 
all the numerous expressions for the had, pein of 
sins, stress is laid, not upon a complete eo truying 
of sin (as in the Catholic sense, without whic 
there could be no ‘saints’), but only upon an 
overlooking of it or rendering it invisible, so that 
it no more provokes the judicial eye of God to 

unish it. No doubt, we have figurative language 

ere, but language answering to the true evan- 
gelical view, according to which the man remains 
as before a poor sinner, but is declared by God in 
His grace to be righteous, and accordingly free 
from condemnation. Propitiation* consists in a 
‘covering’ (and thus making invisible) of guilt; 
and, according to the Prophetic usage of langu e, 
it is God Himself that covers the sin (Is 6’, Jer 
18* e¢ al.). Other expressions for the forgiveness 
of sins are ‘take away,’ ‘put aside,’ ‘let pass,’ 
‘wash away,’ ‘wipe away,’ ‘heal’; God plunges 
sin into the depths of the sea (Mic 7’), or casts it 
behind His back (Is 38!7)—all with the same result 
that sin is now withdrawn from His view. In all 
this it is assumed as a matter of course that true 
contrition and repentance are present, and these 
can make sins that are blood-red to be white as 
oe and make the purple-red to be like wool 
iis 1’), 

The proof that at least a relative righteousness 
is regarded by the prophets as attainable, is found, 
on the one hand, in allusions to such righteousness 
in past times (Is 1** 46); and, on the other hand, 
in the frequent promises attached to the honest 
fulfilment of the Divine will (Is 1%, and with 
special frequency and emphasis in Deuteronomy 
713m. 1119- and, with the corresponding threaten- 
ings against disobedience, 28'*- 30!#-]). The ques- 
tion how such a doctrine of retribution, according 
to which a man’s lot a ed exactly to his 
conduct, is in harmony with the experiences of 
real life, is not yet raised. Pious faith holds 
simply to the postulate which must always be 
maintained by oon truly religious Weltanschauung, 
that genuine godliness must find its reward, un- 
godliness its | da aaindine This postulate appeared 
to be justified all the more as it was applied, above 
all, to the conduct and the lot of the people as a 
whole, and less to those of the individual. And if, 
according to D (for to this stratum belongs, no 
doubt, the expansion of the Decalogue in Ex 20° $), 
a continued influence of guilt upon the children, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren of the 
ungodly is taught, as conversely a continuance of 
the Divine favour, gained by godliness, till the 
thousandth generation, this is merely to affirm, 
in the sense of the Prophets, a truth which is 
ey testified to elsewhere in Scripture and 
confirmed a thousand times over by experience. 
As the merits of David benefit the peoples for 
centuries long (1 K 11) 154, 2 K 8!%), 30, on the 

* Of., on this subject. art. PropitiaTion in vol. iv. 
EXTRA VOL.—44 
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other hand, the sins of Manasseh inevitably brin 
about the destruction of the nation (Jer 15‘, 2 
245). Deuteronomy, however, is far from infer- 
ring the false converse of this postulate that virtue 
is sure of reward, and wickedness of punishment ; 
it does not assert, what was afterwards the popular 
opinion, that all human suffering is a consequence 
of sin, and that a very severe affliction must be 
due to a very heinous transgression. No less does 
the prophet Jeremiah (31%:) oppose the proverb 
(whose currency is witnessed to also by Ezk 18%) 
with which it was then customary to ridicule the 
misunderstood retribution doctrine of Ex 20° 
‘The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge.’ No, says the 
prophet, every man must pay the penalty of his 
own peut (cf. also Dt 24!6) ; no one can shirk the 
moral responsibility that rests upon him, and in 
this lies the proof that the fulfilment of Jahweh’s 
demands is thought of as practicable. 

Under all circumstances, however, rewards and 
punishments are thought of as bestowed in this 

resent life; of any expectation of a continued 
ife after death or of a resurrection there is not a 
trace in pre-exilic prophecy. On the contrary, so 
far as its view of the conditions after death is con- 
cerned, the latter ev ieen ey, still occupies the posi- 
tion of the old popular belief in Shé’sl (cf. above, 
p. 668 f.), although mention of the latter is onl 
rare and incidental (Am 9%, Is 5% 71! 9815-18 Ha 
2°). The national religion, with which the pre- 
exilic prophets have mainly to do, had its interest 
simply in the continuance and, if necessary, the 
restoration of the earthly theocracy. Questions 
of immortality and resurrection concern the indi- 
vidual. We shall therefore first make acquaint- 
ance with these at a time when, after the political 
downfall of the nation, the interests of the religious 
unit as opposed to the mass obtained more and 
more recognition. 

3. The relation of the nation to Jahweh.—How 
far now does the people chosen by Jahweh answer 
to the picture we have just sketched of God’s 
demands by the mouth of the prophets? It is a 
very sorry view that is opened up to us in almost 
all the writings of the pre-exilic prophets ; and one 
has no right to assert that, after the manner of 
preachers of repentance in all ages, the conditions 
are painted too black in order that denunciations 
and warnings may have more effect. On the con- 
trary, the principle which underlies all these de- 
scriptions is that the high privilege accorded to 
Israel involved an equally high responsibility, but 
that this was precisely what the people refused to 
see. They were only too ready to hear of the 
privilege, ‘ You only have I chosen of all the 
nations of the earth’ (Am 37); but the conclusion, 
‘for that very reason I will visit upon you all your 
transgressions,’ appeared to them incomprehensible. 
The words of Amos we have just quoted are ad- 
dressed primarily to the inhabitants of the Northern 
kingdom, like the whole of Hosea’s prophecies, and 
a variety of sayings elsewhere (¢.g. Is 17% 281 ; 
cf. also Jer 312% 15", ag well as the judgment ex- 
pressed by D* in 2 K 13% 14%+, and the whole 
viewpoint of 177"). In point of fact, the prophets 
show no difference in their judgment of the two 
kingdoms, in so far as Ephraim, even after the dis- 
ruption, is still counted the people of Jahweh, and 
is consequently under precisely the same respon- 
sibility, and exposed therefore to the same con- 
demnation for its apostasy and wickedness. * 

In the forefront of all the charges against Israel 
stand those which concern the root of all their 
perverse conduct : denunciations of idolatry proper, 

* Cf. the elaborate discussions of O. Procksch, Geschichts- 


betrachtung und geschichtliche Ueberliaferung bet den 
lischen Propheten, Leipzig, 1902. 
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of false views of Jahweh and His will, and of the 
false service of Jahweh based thereupon. 

(a) With reference to idolatry, we had occasion, 
in dealing with the preceding period (see above, 
p- 645), to show that what is in view is not a 
complete denial of Jahweh as the national God 
(not to speak of a denial of His existence), but 
simply an ineradicable attachment to a syncretism 
which will not break with Baal (or, more precisely, 
the baals, i.e. the various localized forms of Baal) 
This, which was the complaint of Flijah, is still 
heard with equal loudness from the lips of Hosea 
(27*-), that is, about 25 years before the downfall of 
the kingdom. However unobjectionable such con- 
duct might appear to the people, the prophet brands 
it as adultery (1? 2: and often; cf. also Jer 3!* 
137”). We leave it an o question whether the 
comparison between Jahweh’s relation to Israel 
and a married or betrothed relation was introduced 
by Hosea in allusion, first of all, to the unfaithful- 
ness of his own wife, in which he saw a reflexion of 
the unfaithfulness of Israel to Jahweh. In any 
case this picture fulfilled the prophet’s parpoee to 
portray to the common understanding the conduct 
of Israel as something shameful and worthy of the 
most unreserved condemnation. 

In the category of idolatry, Hosea (4%) clearly 
includes also divining by means of small staves 
(the so-called rhabdomancy), as Isaiah (8%) includes 
necromancy and in Bex phar every form of divina- 
tion and magic (2°, cf. also 2 K 23%). The popular 
belief might imagine these thi to be reconcil- 
able with the worship of Jahweh. But, even apart 
from syncretism in the matter of the baals, there 
are not wanting allusions to idolatry in the proper 
sense: 80, lik 1%, and very frequently in Jere- 
miah (126 994: 18. 90. 1)18), After the middle of the 
7th cent. B.c. the denunciations are directed espe- 
oy. against the worship of the host of heaven 
(Zeph 1°, Jer 7 8? 19%; very characteristic are 
the words 


of the people in Jer 44": ; cf. also 2 K 
234t-), and against the sacrifice of children (Jer 7% 
19°, 2 K 23"). In this last case it is not indeed 
certain whether the ybp (‘king’),* to whom these 
sacrifices were offered, is not meant to stand for a 
special form of Jahweh (cf. above, p. 646). <A 
similar doubt arises, as we have already (p. 643*) 
explained, regarding the Divine images (Is 2*, 
etc.), where in many instances it may be images 
of Jahweh that are in view. 

Amongst the denunciations of idolatry it was 
formerly the custom to include numerous sayin 
which are meant in reality for the perverted, 
unthinking worship of Jahweh, with its strong 
admixture of Canaanite ritual practices. The sacri- 
ficial meals were neauenty the occasion of excess 
(cf. esp. Is 28") and immorality. Thus already 
Amos (2°) complains: ‘ Beside every altar the 
streteh themselves on pledged garments, and drin 
penalty-winet in the temple of their God.’ Ac- 
cording to Am 4“, seeming zeal for the cultus 
at Bethel and Gilgal is coupled with disgrace- 
ful acts. To Hosea (4™-) the sacrificial worship 
upon the high places, in the company of the 
kédéshéth, is no better than idolatry, and the 
offerings of the people are therefore valueless in 
the sight of Jahweh (5°). They may have erected 
numerous altars [to Jahweh], but these have be- 
come to them only an occasion of sin (8! 10, 
although the last e might refer also to 
altars and mazgzébéth of Baal). On Isaiah’s polemic 
against the multiplied but wholly useless opera 
operata, see above, p. 685>f. The people draw near, 
indeed, to Jahweh with their mouth, and honour 
Him with their lips, but their heart is far from 
Melekdienst en van hemel- 


in Ieraéls assyr. Periode, Leiden, 1892. 
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Him, and their fear of God nothing but a command. 
ment of men which they have learned by rote 
(Is 29}3, Jer 12%). Similar are the complaints of 
Micah and Jeremiah. But the strongest evidence 
of the radically perverted character of the cultus 
is found in the circumstance that such a tae 
abuse as that of the presence of kédéshtm an 
kédéshéth (see above, p. 662°) in connexion with 
the cult of Jahweh (for this must be our inference 
from Dt 23)*- and 2 K 237) was able to maintain 
its hold down to the reform of the cultus by 
Josiah. 

(6) Both the above aberrations, idolatry and the 
perverted worship of Jalhweh, spring from a com- 
mon source : a complete failure to recognize the true 
character of Jahweh. Only this can explain the 
people’s gross ingratitude to Him who has been 
their Benefactor and Guardian from the earliest 
times (Is 1? 5'*-), and their false confidence in Jah- 
weh as the national God, who, for the sake of His 
own credit, cannot finally abandon His people and 
temple to the heathen, but must at last overlook 
all their rebellions and sin (Jer 7” e¢ al.). Very 
often this misplaced confidence is ascribed to the 
seductive words of false prophets, who still preach 
safety even when all the terrors of Judgment pre- 
sent themselves vividly to the eyes of the true 

rophets of Jahweh (Mic 3° >, Jer 5!% 3 74 1414 
- 18 979. 14h. OGM. QOS. 21-38. 31), 

This false trust in Jahweh is far, however, from 
preventing distrust of His power and aid—a dis- 
trust which shows itself in an eager striving after 
self-help and in the attaching of value to self- 
chosen carnal expedients. his is one of the 
principal sources of complaint on the part of the 
prophets, whether the subject of their censure be 
the people’s trust in resources of their own (battle- 
chariots and warriors, gold and treasures: Hos 
10%, Is 27 226% 3016 Mic 5°0%); or alliances, now 
with Assyria, now with Egypt or with the neigh- 
bouring peoples as a defence against Assyria (Hos 
§}5 711 ge. 192(!) 144), all referring to the Northern 
kingdom ; Is 28% 2918 301! 311!-, of Judah’s alliance 
with Egypt). : 

The want of real belief and confidence in God, 
which reveals itself in such conduct, reaches a 
climax in open renunciation of Jahweh and _frivo- 
lous mockery of His prophets and of the Divine 
oracles announced by them (Am 2!3, Hos 9%, Is 1¢* 
5)9 1] 18. 126 1§?°- 18 1818-3 Yo ool. 289. 30": . Mic 
Q¢11, Jer 6°). Is 22)*f- in particular reminds us 
strongly of the ‘sin against the Holy Ghost’ (Mt 
12*\!-), which can never be forgiven. 

(c) The character of the conception of God and 
the religious conditions find their natural reflexion 
in the moral conditions that prevailed in the nation. 
On this head we have endless complaints by the 
prophets, directed at times against the peop © as 
a whole, and at times inst particular classes. 
Beginning with the latter, we find, at least in 
Hosea, no longer an echo of the ancient senti- 
ment (cf. above, p. 660°) about the monarchy as a 
blessing bestowed by Jahweh. There is no bond 
of union between these later kings of Israel, who 
made their way to the throne largely by. rebellion 
or even assassination, and the gB ip in the 
sense and spirit of the theocracy (Hos 8* 13'™-).* 
Isaiah’s opinion of Ahaz is presumably contained 
in the statement of 3!*, and the downfall of Judah 
is ultimately traced to the iniquities of Manasseh 
(2 K 23%t- 242-4), Numerous, and at times very 
vehement, are the complaints against the heads of 
the people (Is 3”, Mic 3" 7‘) as unfaithful she 
herds Cer 231f-); avainst the priests (Hos 4@, 


* If Hos 99.15 100 really referred to the introduction of the 
monarchy, these passe vee 18 884 1212) would contain en 
absolute repudiation of it. But tt.is interpretation is, to say the 
least of it, doubtful. 
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Mic 3", Zeph 3°, Jer 28 57’ 6'3), and against the false 
.prophets (Zeph 34, Jer 28 68 232%. 21. 25m. 30m.) No 
wonder that under such guidance all kinds of vices 
flourished luxuriantly. Abundance of outward pos- 
sessions gives birth to arrogance (Am 6° 3, Jer 
13°, Dt 874#-), ey (Am 6*:), ostentation, especi- 
ally on the part of women (Am 4’, Is 376"), and 
licentiousness (Am 27°). But it is, above all, the 
oppression of the poor and needy, the turning 
aside of justice in the case of widows and orphans, 
that provokes the bitterest complaints (Am 2%”, 
Ts 5% 10!*-, Mic 2? 3), Finally, not only are the 

eople charged with particular vices and offences, 

ut there is attributed to them such a perversion of 
all moral ideas (Is 5”), such radical and general cor- 
ruption, that any increase of it seems hardly pos- 
sible. Hosea (4!#-) is already constrained to lament 
that there is no fidelity, no love, no knowledge of 
God in the land : ‘they curse and lie, they murder 
and steal and commit adultery, and one blood 
deed treads upon the heels of another.’ Is 3%: 
refers to the shamelessness with which, in bold 
detiance of Jahweh, they proclaim their sins, like 
the Sodomites, without concealment. No less 
cheerless is the condemnatory verdict of Micah 
(7)* ; cf. esp. v.4 ‘The best of them is as a brier, 
the most upright is as a thorn hedge’) and of 
Jeremiah (5'* 6% 2% 919-), Jeremiah declares the 
corruption to be so deeply rooted that the Ethi- 
opian could more readily change his skin or 
the leopard his spots than the people their evil 
course of conduct (13*). Deceit and treachery are 
so general that they find their way into the closest 
friendship and the most sacred family connexions, 
so that it has become a rule that ‘a man’s foes are 
they of his own household’ (Mic 7°-). 

4. The attitude of the Prophets to the corrupt 
moral condition of the te.—In view of the con- 
ditions above described, it might have been ex- 
pected that the efforts of the prophets would be 
primarily directed towards preaching repentance 
and amendment, so as, if possible, to snatch the 
people from destruction even at the eleventh hour. 
And so in point of fact it was. The assertion s0 
often repeated at the present day, that the writing 
prophets before the Exile announced judgment 
only, without any alleviation or any pros of at 
least a partial deliverance and restoration, is ab 
snitto Ae degen Wrrtd unintelligible. A prophet 
who a perfectly definite expectation of the 
destruction of the State and ali the members of 
the nation, must have regarded it as quite pur- 
pease to proclaim unceasingly nothing but this 
estruction, especially if his words met with no 
credit. The most natural course for him would 
have been to abandon the multitude to their fate 
and in the company of those like himself to bewail 
their obduracy and the ruin of his nation. Instead 
of this we find that all these prophets, in proclaim- 
ing the word of Jahweh, display a burning zeal 
which finds its only explanation in the aim which 
they always set before them in the discharge of 
this duty. They seek to rescue what is still 
capable of being rescued, to open the eyes of at 
least a portion of their infatuated countrymen, and 
to bring them within the small remnant which has 
been chosen by God to survive the judgment. And 
so we have the following stages in the prophetic 
m e: a simple call to repentance, coupled with 
the indication of a still possible escape; then the 
denunciation of judgment, so far as the godless 
majority of the people are concerned. This judg- 
ment assumes more and more of an inevitable 
aspect, and appears as a total destruction of the 
State and the hitherto existing nationality. But, 
notwithstanding all this, there is ever in the back- 
eager the thought that for a portion of the people 
t will prove a purifying and not a destroying 
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judgment. And across the terrors of the judg- 
ment there smiles an era of grace and Divine vom- 
passion, an era of renewal, when the remnant of 
the nation shall once more answer to the idea of a 
people of God, and reap the fruits of such a privi- 
ege. It is only natural that these various stages 
of the prophets’ message should not be always 
found complete or in the same order. Special 
motives or differences in the audiences addresseu 
might push sometimes one and sometimes another 
into the foreground, but none of the features above 
described will be found wanting, at least in the 
more considerable Prophetical writings. It must 
be admitted, indeed, that the difficulty of forming 
@ conclusion is not seldom materially increased by 
what are undeniably later additions to the text 
(see above, p. 671°f.). In the following survey we 
shall limit ourselves to the rejection only of such 
passages as are generally admitted not to be 
genuine, and will reserve for separate treatment 
the phenomenon of so-called ‘ Messianic prophecy.’ 

(a) The above-mentioned assertion that the 
threatening of tinal judgment constitutes the sole 
contents of pre-exilic Prophetic preaching has most 
to say for itself in the case of Amos. In his 
message not the faintest glimmer of consolation 
seems to shine in the dark night whose advent he 
proclaims. For not only must we leave out of 
account the present conclusion of the book (9**-), 
but the repeated reference in the visions of 7'* to 
the long-suffering of God, who at the intercession 
of the prophet may be brought to repent of the 
evil intended, is designed only to prepare for the 
moment when God’s ong suing as an end, and 
there is scope left only for the execution of judg- 
ment (77"-), This accords also with the whole 
preceding message of Amos. He sees the judg- 
ment impending over the Northern kingdom in 
the form of a devastating horde of foreign enemies, 
whom none can escape elther by strength or speed 
(2148. 311 4%. 53 79 git. ; in 6 there is a pretty clear 
allusion to the Assyrians as the hostile power). 
There is no contradiction between this and the 
threat of exile (5° 27 67 72): }7 9*) or even of a wast- 
ing tilence (so, probably, 5'§ 6% 8% 1°), For 
pestilence and famine (8!*) step in of themselves 
after the ravages of the sword. In view of all 
this, it appears to follow that the funeral dirge,” 
which Amos (5') raises over the virgin of Israel, is 
the final word of his prophecy, especially as he has 
immediately before (4) been pointing to the utter 
fruitlessness of previous judgments. 

The ‘Day of the LORD’ is the term fixed for 
the execution of judgment. The prophet already 
alludes to it in 2°, but a more detailed description 
of it is first found in 54%". Here we learn that the 
expectation of the Day of Jahweh was already 

uite familiar to the hearers of the prophet, only 

at they manifestly attached to it quite a different 
sense from what he did. To them it is a day of 
Jahweh’s vengeance on all the foes of His people, 
and hence a day of victory and glory for Tstacl-=2 
day whose coming is heartily desired. To Amos, 
too, it is a day on which the justice of Jahweh is 
glorified, but—true to the principle expressed in 
2®9the claims of this justice are directed against 
His own people. Hence the prophet is constrained 
to pronounce a woe upon those who long for the 
coming of this day of terror: ‘What shall the 
day of Jahweh bring to you? It is darkness, not 
light’; and it is wholly vain to seek to escape it. 
Indirect allusions to this day of Jahweh’s judg- 
ment alike upon Israel and Judah and upon the 
heathen nations underlie all those passages where 
a prophetic message is introduced with the formula 

* Even the rhythm of the two sttchot of 5! is that of the so- 


called kimdh, or mou refrain, with alternating longer and 
shorter verse-members. art. Portry in vol. iv. p. 5. 
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‘upon that day.’ Direct allusions are found, 
further, in Is 2*- in the lengthy catalogue of all 
the objects that fall victims to that day which 
Jahweh has reserved, when all that is proud and 
lofty shall be brought low, when ‘the loftiness of 
man shall be bowed down, and the haughtiness of 
men shall be brought low, and Jahweh alone shall 
be exalted on that day.’ Finally, in Zeph 1’™ the 
Day of Jahweh, which is close at hand, is described 
under the figure of a great sacrificial feast, which 
Jahweh Himself has appointed, and for which He 
has sanctified His guests (i.c., as in Is 13%, the 
heathen nations who are to be the instruments 
of His vengeance). Jerusalem falls before their 
storming attack, and so (v.') ‘that day is a day 
of wrath, a day of trouble and distress, a day of 
wasteness and desolation, a day of darkness and 
loominess, a day of clouds and thick darkness, a 
ay of the trumpet and alarm.’ 

Taviin again to Amos after this digression, we 
have to keep in mind two points in connexion 
with his seemingly unconditional threatenings of 
judgment. In the first place, these threatenings, 
if we leave out of account the manifest gloss 2**, 
are directed ence) eee the Northern king- 
dom, and they were fulfilled on it practically to 
the letter. But all this time the ‘ people of Goud’ 
continued to exist in Judah as heir of the historical 
recollections, and as wees of the hopes of a 
better future. Secondly, it is not the case that 
all thought of the possibility of a timely repent- 
ance and consequent escape of Israel is wholly 
wanting in Amos. For do we not read in 5‘ the 
exhortation, ‘Seek me that ye may live,’ and in 
v.44 ‘Strive after the good and not the evil, that 

e may live; for then will Jahweh the God of 

osts be with you, as ye have said. Hate the evil 
and love the good, and establish right in the gate: 
it may be that Jahweh the God of Hosts will be 

ious unto the remnunt of Joseph’? These 
ast words suggest the question whether perhaps, 
after all, the closing art of the Book of Amos tid 
not contain originally something of a consoling 
outlook fora remnant of the Northern kingdom, 
without prejudice to the condemnatory judgment 
passed on the mass of the people. 

(6) Amos, at Jahweh’s command, travelled from 
Judah to Bethel, and, when he had discharged his 
Divine commission, returned to his home. Hosea, 
on the other hand, was a citizen of the Northern 
kingdom, and hence could not but feel quite a 

rsonal interest, different from the herdsman of 
_Tekoa, in the Divine decree of condemnation on this 
kingdom. In fact we are face to face, on every 
page of Hosea, with the tragic lot of a man who 
1s selected by God to proclaim to his own people 
and his native land the well-deserved and inevit- 
able final catastrophe, and who, amidst all his 

uiescence in the justice of the Divine judgment, 
is filled with bitter sorrow at their destruction. 
With him, too, the possibility of repentance and 
amendment on the part of the people before the 
Judgment falls is not wholly excluded, as when he 
cries, in 10%. ‘Sow in righteousness, and ye shall 
reap according to the measure of love; plough your 
fallow ground, for it is time to seek Jahweh, that 
he may come and teach you righteousness.’ Still 
more express are the terms of this exhortation in 
14%f-, where, at the same time, a confession of sin 
is put in the mouth of the people, which straight- 
way (v.°*-) calls forth a Divine promise of restora- 
tion. But this very fact shows that judgment is 
already executed, and that we are here listening 
to a later speaker, who believes that after wrath 
the time for pity is come again. Hosea himself 
looked for the outpouring of wrath as a thing of 
the future. Like Amos, he thinks of it as ac. 
eomplished by means of a hostile invasion (15 5°), 


which makes the land a desolation (5 10; alse 
2"f. should certainly be explained in the same 
sense), while the people themselves have to go into 
captivity to Egypt and Assyria (8!* 97-6 115). But, 
certain as all this is to happen, seeing that ‘the 
iniquity of Ephraim is laid up and hidden {with 
G for tah punieunenth 13”, it : ager 
only a purifying, not a destroying, judgment that 
God purposes with him. For He is God and not 
man, that He should be hurried away by fury to 
destroy Ephraim entirely (11°). On the contrary, 
He means, as Hosea has already explained in 
another connexion (2€7-), by the wasting of the 
land and the exile of the Beople to bring about a 
salutary change: ‘The valley of trouble shall be 
to her a door of hope, so that she shall there [in 
exile] be again submissive as in the days of her 
youth, when she went forth out of Egypt.’ Then 
shall the names of the baals (2!%- @9£-) be no more on 
the nee of the people; everything that can harm 
shall be destroyed, the old intimate relation with 
Jahweh returns again to the basis of right and 
justice, kindness and love ; nor are outward bless- 
In m, must, and oil—wanting to complete 
this happy state of things. 

Strong objection has recently * been taken to 
the genuineness of this whole passage (Hos 2'™). 
It has been propoay to set 1t down as one of 
those later additions whereby for after-generations 
(especially in Judah) the cheerlessness of an un- 
pitying series of denunciations of judgment was 
sought to be alleviated. Only in that case we 
must go further, and (with Marti) pronounce 
chapter 3 also a later addition. For so long as 
the wife of 3! is held—and this still appears to us 
the only natural view—to be Gomer bath-Diblayim, 
taken back by Hosea in spite of her unfaithful- 
ness, the conduct of the prophet teaches quite ex- 
pressly that this very wife of his is a type of the 
nation which, in spite of all its ingratitude and all 
its unfaithfulness, is not to be cut off from the 
pitying and pardoning love of Jahweh. 

(c) The case of Isaiah, once more, gives much 
plausibility to the assertion that the pre-exilic 
prophets were messengers only of woe. At his 
very call the Divine commission is given him (6**) 
to produce in the people by his preaching the ex- 
treme of hardening, so that all understanding and 
repentance, nay more, all escape, may be rendered 
impossible for them. But here, again, we have 
to remark that an entirely li interpretation of 
this Divine saying is neither peychologically con- 
ceivable nor reconcilable with the actual minis 
of Isaiah. It is true that the mass of the people 
is hopelessly marked for judgment: with this 
terrible conviction the prophet is profoundly in- 
spired. But this does not prevent a small band of 
faithful ones from grouping themselves around 
the prophet—a band which, when the judgment 
comes, 18 to remain under the protection of its 
God. These are the ‘disciples’ (Is 8'%), among 
whom (or ‘ by whose help’) the Divine revelation 
rejected by haz and the mass of the people is to 
be sealed ; so, too, the ‘sons’ of v.™* should per- 
haps be unde , not of the prophet’s sons liter- 
ally but of these same disciples. But, at all events, 
Isaiah gave to one of his own sons the name 
Shéarjashib, ‘a remnant shall return,’ and there- 
by gave expression to his hope that the comin 
judgment did not signify the destruction of all. 
Again, Isaiah, after his unfavourable verdict on 
the value of the people’s offerings, exhorts them 
thus (1!6): ‘Wash you, make you clean. Put 
away your evil deeds out of sight. Learn to da 
good, strive after right. Set violent doers in the 

* Cf. esp. Marti, ‘Dodekapropheton’ (in Eurser Hdeom 
Tubingen, 1903), p. 27 ff. 

t On the ‘holy seed’ of 613 see below, p. 606%. 
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right way. Procure justice for the orphan, plead 
the cause of the widow.’ These words surely in- 
dicate that he does not consider it an impossible 
supposition that at least some of his hearers may 
fake his words to heart. Otherwise, there would 
be no meaning in his assertin ganar roa! after- 
wards (v.!*7-) the possibility of a complete forgive- 
ness of sin, and in his giving the people the choice 
between obedience and blessing on the one side 
and stubbornness and destruction by the sword on 
the other. Even a man like Abaz has the words 
addressed to him (7%), ‘If ye believe not, ye shall 
not stand,’ in which is implied, on the other hand, 
‘Whosoever believeth shall not be put to shame’ 
(28%), The judgment predicted then is, after all, 
a purifying one—a smelting process in which 
Jahweh Himself (1%) purges away all base metal 
so that only the pure silver (‘ judges as of old and 
_ rulers as at the first’) is left, while ‘the rebellious 
and sinners shall be shattered one and all, and 
they that forsake Jahweh must perish.’ 

Like his predecessors, Isaiah thinks of the judg- 
ment as brought about by the destructive invasion 
of the then world-powers, Assyria (5™*:) and Egypt 
(the latter, however, only in 718 and there coupled 
with Assyria). A complete devastation and deso- 
lation of the land is the result (5°* '° 6!!! 7189. ger. 
3f.), All the men but a few perish in the conflict, 
until seven women press their suit upon one man, 
simply that they may escape the reproach of being 
unmarried (3* 41; cf. also 5). It is a question 
to what extent Isaiah contemplated the exile of 
the inhabitants of the land. As in the case of the 
Northern kingdom (17), there appears, accordin 
to 5!3 6! 10* 30! 17, to be in prospect for Jud 
as well a complete destruction of the people by 
sword and exile ; and even the tenth, which at first 
escapes the judgment, is to be sifted once more. 
On the other hand, in 3'* what is contemplated 
is the exile only of all the leaders of the people 
(as in v.*4 it is the carrying away to slavery of 
the aristocratic ladies); among those that are 
left behind wild anarchy rages, and a war of one 
against another. The ignity of ruler becomes so 
cheap that no one cares for it. It is impossible to 
resist the impression that the prophet here beholds 
in spirit the conditions which, to a large extent, 
actually arose in Judah after the first deporta- 
tion by the Chaldseans in 597. 

But we have still to face the question, Did Isaiah 
at all times hold fast to these cheerless expecta- 
tions, or is there not much in favour of the view 
that all the threatenings referred to belong to 
his first period (say down to the death of Ahaz), 
whereas, under the righteous rule of the pious 
Hezekiah, he ae _ tone, em ae Arr 
expecting a purifying judgment effec the 
Assyrian invasion, felt aasuvad of the deliverance: 
of the city and the State at the moment of extreme 
peril, his idea being that the cruel sufferings and 
consequences of the war would suffice to appease 
the just anger of Jahweh, so that He could once 
more have compassion on His people before things 
came to the worst (10) ? 

The ibility of such change is not to be 
ab mitio called in question. he notion that 
Assyria in its overweening pride has far exceeded 
the Divine commission, an thought to destro 
Judah instead of merely chastising it, is so marked 
in Isaiah (and that too, as woul appear, pretty 
early) that it connects itself of necessity with the 
threat of a thorough chastisement of Assyria. Onl 
the most pitiful h criticism can deny to Isaia 
such passages as Ig ]()16% M4. 388. ) 426%. 17128. 1 Bot. 
As soon as this is r ized, there is equally little 
difficulty about accepting the oracle 37“, and in 
that case the prophecy of Isaiah achieved in the 
destraction of Sennacherib’s host (37™-) as brilliant 
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a triumph as can be imagined. Thus was con- 
firmed what Isaiah, in allusion to the successive 
actions of the husbandman (28™-), emphasizes so 
strongly as a type of the conduct of the Divine 
wisdom : God’s action is not like the working of a 
blind fate, but wisely accommodates itself to 
changing circumstances, times of severe chastise- 
ment being followed in turn by times of com- 
passion and sparing Nor is there an 
contradiction in the tact that, on the approac 
of the Assyrian peril after the death of Sargon 
(B.C. 705), Isaiah not only expressly condemns 
the arbi revolt of Hezekiah and the carnal 
measures oped for defence, ticularly the 
alliance with eypt (29'5 301*- 31/*-), but predicts 
the futility of such enterprises (30° 31%), the sie, 
and the great anxiety of the city (29'™), as well 
as the ravaging of the country (32°). For the 
inevitable judgment upon the carnally secure and 
godless (287 '77-) does not exclude the deliverance 
of the humble and penitent (10™), even if this is 
preceded by a time of sore trouble. 

We must still ask, however, whether Isaiah 
meant thus to recall all his earlier threatenings 
of a far-reaching judgment, and especially of a 
deportation of almost the whole nation. In face 
of Divine utterances like that in 6+ ieddreoes 
to the prophet on the occasion of his call), such a 
complete transformation of his expectations as 
to the future must be pronounced impossible. 
The original pee threatenings of his opening 
ministry may have, even for himself, receded into 
the background amidst the excitement of Senna- 
cherib’s invasion, but he certainly did not on that 
account lose his conviction that the incidents of 
the year 701 formed merely an episode in the 
general plan of Jahweh, and meant nothing more 
than a postponement of the final judgment. And 
if the oracle of 22!* should be assigned to the 
period after the retreat of the Assyrians, the 
propnet must have returned only too soon to his 
ormer extremely gloomy view of the future. 
What hopes he cherished, nevertheless, of a 
restoration after the judgment, we shall have to 
consider elsewhere (see p. 695° f.). 

(a) The question whether, in the case of Micah, 
the contemporary of Isaiah, the threatening of the 
total destruction not only of Samaria (1%) but 
also of Jerusalem (3'?) was the final word of his 
prophecy, depends upon the other beet how 
much of Mic 4 ff. is from the pen of Micah himself. 
In any case we cannot re as genuine such pas- 
sages as 4%, which anticipate a sudden deliver- 
ance of besieged Jerusalem ; but it may be possible 
to reconcile 3'? with the prediction of exile and 
subsequent deliverance contained in 4° 1 34 (5'] (on 
5} (3). gee below, p. 696*) and 61%. 

(e) The greatest variety meets us, as might have 
been expected, in Jeremiah’s expectations as to 
the future. He lived through the period not onl 
of the decline but of the fall of the nation, wit 
all the attendant terrors, and was a witness of all 
the vacillations between fear and hope, between 
unbelieving despair and foolish Ulusion —a wit- 
ness, too, whose (galt fortunes were very closely 
intertwined with all this. Considering the state 
of things, it is only natural that with this prophet, 
again, threatenings of judgment should occupy 
the foreground. Sword, famine, and pestilence 
are the means whereby Jahweh means to destroy 
the ple (141% 18 241° 2918 and very often); the 
Chaldean invasion introduces them into the land. 
The total destruction of the city (9°), the deporta- 
tion of all the inhabitants of Judah (9% 134 141% 
16% 174; according to 25", the exile will last 70 
years), are beheld by the prophet in spirit, and in 
addition—and here is a new element in the pre 
diction—the boundless mockery and scorn of the 
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heathen cowards the 
God (18'* 19® 25% 15 266 
But, in spite of all this, Jeremiah teaches his 
people (18*-) that neither the threatenings nor the 
romises of God amount to a decretum absolutum.* 
ay, as the potter can remodel the marred veasel 
after his pleasure, God can change His threaten- 
ings and His promises into their opposite, accord- 
ing to the conduct of a people in each case. 
Accordingly, Jeremiah too regards his exhorta- 
tions to repentance, at least for a time, as not 
absolutely hopeless. By Jahweh’s command (7}*- 
and, quite similarly, 267) he takes his stand at 
one of the gates of the temple, and declares to 
those who pass through what are the conditions 
on which they may have a permanent place in the 
land. But, as time went on, the certainty was 
more and more borne in upon the prophet’s mind 
that all calls to repentance would: fall unheeded 
upon the ears of the hardened people, as in former 
times all Jahweh’s chastisements had proved in- 
effectual (5%), Judgment has become an irrevo- 
cable necessity. To this conviction Jeremiah gives 
forcible expression in a variety of ways. There is, 
for instance, the symbolical action of the breakin 
of an earthen pitcher before the eyes of the chiefs 
of the people (19'#); and, no less telling, there is 
the repeated declaration that any intercession for 
the people has been forbidden him by God as wholly 
useless (776 1]1'* 144), Yea, although Moses and 
Samuel—the most powerful intercessors and de- 
liverers of the people—should present themselves 
before God on their behalf, His determination to 
cast off the people would remain unshaken (15°). 
But the strongest evidence of the prophet’s perfect 
certainty as to the Divine resolution is afforded 
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peaple abandoned by their 


by 37%", When the Chaldeans were compelled 
temporarily to raise the siege of Jerusalem owin 
to the advance of Pharaoh-hophra, all Juda 


broke into a frenzy of joy and imagined itself to 
be already delivered from all straits and danger. 
Jeremiah alone did not suffer himself to be de- 
ceived for a moment, but answered the inquiries 
of king Zedekiah in the words: ‘Though ye had 
smitten the whole army of the Chaldeans that 
fight against you, and there remained but a few 
wounded men among them, yet should they rise 
up every man in his tent and burn this city with 

re. 

_The course of events showed the prophet to be 
right: all his threatenings were fulfilled in the 
horrors of the long siege, the terrible famine, and 
the slaughter wrought by the sword of the enemy. 
But all these judgments are not the conclud- 
ing stage in God’s ways with Israel. Jeremiah 
already beholds in spirit the time when Jahweh 
shall have gathered the dispersed from all lands 
and brought them back to the sacred soil, to dwell 
there under the charge of faithful shepherds, and 
to have henceforward no cause for fear or alarm 
(Jer 23% 309. 18" 3987f-)) And when the wounds of 
Judah have thus been healed (302), their plunderers 
and oppressors fall in turn a prey to plunder and 
exile (v.16). Moreover, the return of Divine favour 
extends to all the tribes of Israel, and thus includes 
also the exiles of the Northern kingdom: 31)* (ef. 
esp. vv.> 9 18. 37), In regard to the Judahites, a 
distinction is drawn between those already de- 
ported in the year 597 and those that remained in 
the land with Zedekiah (24). The former are 
like the good figs which Jeremiah saw in a vision ; 
to them belong all the comforting promises of 
return and robe retion (v.54), But the others, 
who correspond to the bad figs, are to fall a prey 
to the sword, the famine, and the tilence, 
edi the cruel mockery of all peoples of the 
ear 


* Of. above, p. 675%. 
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5. The so-called ‘ Messianic prophecy.’ —(a) Se 
far as words are concerned, we have to deal here, 
properly speaking, only with such predictions as 

ave for their subject the Messiah, the ‘ Anointed,’* 
t.e. the King of the house of David, who, after the 
purifying judgment is over, is to hold sway as an 
ideal ruler over the regenerate people. But it has 
long been customary to speak of ‘ Messianic pro- 
phecy’ in a wider sense, to include such predictions 
as occupy themselves with the conditions of the 
Messianic era inaugurated by the Messiah. Nay, 
predictions are included which do not even men- 
tion the person of the Messiah at all, and of which 
it is even doubtful whether they look for any such 
personality. In what follows we to deal 
also with those Messianic prophecies in the wider 
sense. But one reservation must be Every 
er bens uon of a restoration after the purifying 
a gment (as, for example, Is 1%, Dt ) cannot 

set down right off as a Messianic prediction.t 
On the contrary, it is essential to the latter that 
the transformation be brought about by an extra- 
ordinary interposition of Jahweh (for the most 
part accompanied also by violent natural pheno- 
mena), and, no less, that the new-created condi- 
tions represent not merely a copy of those that 
experienced by the people 
David and Solomon), but in 
some way transcend anyuns hitherto known. 
Apart from certain fundamental characteristics, 
the descriptions in question exhibit a very great 
pedis oreover, the question has not infre- 
quently to be asked how much the prophet means 
to be taken literally, and how much is to be set 
down simply to the account of poetical embellish- 
ments, and even of poetical hyperbole. 


Owing to the extraordinary importance attached by the early 
Church to the OT predictions (which were viewed as much as 
arora in a magical light) about the Person and the Work of 

rist, the literature on this subject has been all along v 
copious. We confine our attention here naturally to su 
works as have either actually advanced the knowledge of the 
su uiech or exercised for a longer or a shorter period some con- 
siderable influence on the view taken of Messianic Ladi pra 
The titles of the following works are arranged in three 
and in chronological order; we leave out of account the 
relevant sections in works on Biblical Theology and articles 
in Dictionaries of the Bible. 
' I. The apr of the so pe eled card pera: theory of 
nspiration, or at @ specifically atic point of view, is 
represented by: E. W. Hengetenberg, Christologie des AT, und 
Commentar die messianischen Weissagungen der Pro- 

eten, Berlin, 1820-1836, 2nd ed. 1854-1867, 3 parts [accord- 
ing to Hen nberg, the prophets always pronounce their 
oracles in the ecstatic condition, often without themselves 
understanding the contents and scope of their words, and, in 
virtue of Divine inspiration, thus anticipate the whole Christ- 
ology of orthodox dogmatics] ; Joh. Chr. von Hofmann, Wetssa- 


(e.g. in the era o 


* Cf., on the history and meaning of the anointing of P eaghascnny 
above, p. 695>f, The term Messiax, which is frequently used, 
is derived, as is well known, from the NT Mereias or Mecsas 
(so only in Jn 14! and 425; elsewhere, as in the LXX, ¢ Xsieres 
[so for the most part in the Gospels] or Xsevres [so generally in 
St. Paul])—a form which itself springs not from the Hebrew C°y> 
(mdshiah), but from the Aramaic form &I'y'> (méshtha, the 
so-called status emphaticus, with the determinative ending 
X-, Which corresponds to the Hebrew article, so that the name 
=é Xpievés). The written form Mersias is after the same 
analogy as Terveip= AW, OF 'liceme = y7), and does not justify 
the assertion of de Lagarde (Bildung der Nomina, Gottingen, 
1asV, p. 93 ff.) that Mereies cannot go back exoept to a form 
5's) (nishshia}= Arab. missih) whose meaning would be ‘oft 
anointing.’ 

t In the same way, of course, every threat the 
nations hostile to Israel is not to be summarily assigned to the 
realm of Messianic prophecy. Such threatenings may spring 
simply from a general faith in the righteous conduct of Jahweh 
as the Ruler of the world (so Am 1*#-) or from special faith in 
the righteousness of the God of Isracl, who chastises the over- 
weening pride of the world-power employed by Him as the rod 
of chastening (so with Isaiah's threatenings against Assyria 
[see above, p. 693], Nahum’s against Nineveh, Habakkuk’s 
(237) a t the Chaldwans). The case is different, to be sure, 
where the threatening stands in connexion with an allusion to 
the personal Messiah or other induditable characteristics of 
Messianic prophecy. 
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gun und Erfiillung in AT und NT, Nérdlingen, 1841-1844, 

rta [attempta to prove that the time and all the details of 
fultilment were aready predesignated in the facts of the OT 
history of salvation, the word of prophecy simply accompany- 
ing the facts by way of supplement and confirmation. The 
types of Christ which were supposed to be embodied in the 
history were arrived at by an extremely artificial system of 
exegesis, without any regard to literary criticism]. 

Il. A scientific but critically conservative standpoint is occu- 
pied by: C. v. Orelli, Die alttest. Wp std von der Vollen- 
dung der Gottesreiches in threr geachichtlichen Entwickelung 
dargestellt, Wien, 1882, Eng. tr. 1885 (contains a number of 
specimens of translation and a commentary on the individual 
prophecies]; Ch. A. Briggs, Messianic Prophecy, New York, 
1886 ; Franz Delitzsch, Messianische Weissagungen tn geschicht- 
licker Folge, Leipzig, 1890, Eng. tr. 1891. 

Ill. The following represent a free critical standpoint : Ferd. 
Hitzig, Vorlesunyen viber die biblische Theologie und (forming 
an independent 2nd part] die messianischen Weissagungen des 
Al’, herausgegeben von Kneucker, Karlsruhe, 1880; Ed. Riehm, 
Die messianische Weissagung, Gotha, 1875, 2nd ed. 1885, Eng. 
ed. 1900; V. H. Stanton, The Jewish and the Christian Messiah, 
Edinburgh, 1886 {successfully maintains that the Jewish Mes- 
sianic expectation had not vet attained to the full contents of 
the Christian idea of the Messiah, which was based upon a 
deeper knowledge of His nature and functions) ; H. Hackmann, 
Die Zukunflserwartung des Jesaja, pobtingen, 1893 ; P. Volz, 
Die vorexilische Jahweprophetie und der Messias, Gottingen, 
1897 (seeks, by the aid of very bold literary criticism, to prove 
that the Messianic idea is foreign to the character of pre-exilic 
Peopnee , and makes its first ap nce in Ezekiel. Even 

ere it is held to be not a derivative of the spirit of pre-exilic 
prophecy, which was pre-eminently a presching of fadgment 
and a call to repentance, but a concession by kiel to the 
national and particularistic sentiments of the Jewish pore 
mind—in opposition to his ordinary viewpoint); H. Hthn, Die 
Hessiani Wi ‘ des vsraelitischen und jildischen 
Volks bie zu den Targumen, Freiburg i. B., part i., 1898 [a con- 
cise but very able handling of the subject; part ii., Tubingen, 
1900, deals with the OT citations and allusions that occur in 
the NT]; G. Nowack, Die gpreirshdielar eth i Israels in der 
assyrischen Zeit, Tubingen, 1902; A. B. Davidson, Old Testa- 
ment Prophecy, Edinburgh, 1903 [a posthumous work edited by 
J. A. Paterson}. 


One of the principal difficulties in this connexion 
is occasioned by questions of literary criticism. 
The authenticity of those prophecies, especially 
the Isaianic ones, in which a personal Messiah 1s 
spoken of, has recently been powerfully assuiled 
by Hackmann (see above), Cheyne, and others ; 
and, although the last word may not have been 
spoken on all the sections in question, there is 
scarcely a single passage which does not labour 
under serious difficulties in regard either to its 
contents or its languave. 

(5) In view of what has been said, it is only 
under reserve that we commence our examination 
of strictly Messianic prophecies with— 

(a) Is 744. —According to the Recently Preveune 
opinion, indeed, this so-called Immanuel-prophecy 
would have to be left quite out of account in our 
discussion. The prophet, we are told, meant to 
say nothing more than that any boy born within 
a short time from then might receive from his 
mother the name ‘God with us,’ in allusion to the 
: hence & following deliverance from the foes that 
were then threatening Judah. The ‘sign’ which 
Ahaz had disdained, and which the prophet now 
announces to him in the name of his God, is held 
to consist sim ly in the name ‘Immanuel,’ neither 
the penn of the young woman (7P>y) nor that of 
the boy being of any importance. We cannot help 
feeling, however, that this interpretation _over- 
looks in its haste two serious objections. In the 
first place, is it possible that the confirmatory 
sign announced so solemnly by Isaiah should have 
consisted merely in affirming, by the name given 
to any boy, the deliverance of Judah? Would not 
the logic of this probnetion! announcement simply 
come to this: ‘The deliverance will take place as 
surely as it will take place’? Secondly, is it 
possible in Is 8* to rest content with the explana- 
tion that the expression, ‘thy land, O Immanuel,’ 
is intended to anol to ‘oe home of Sar casual, 
purely imaginary , who may receive the name? 

Bub if, in view éf these difficulties, the ancient 
Messianic interpretation of Is 7% is still entitled 


to serious regard, a number of concessions must be 
made. First of all, it must be admitted that the 
prophet expected the advent of the Messiah, not 
merely within the period of Assyrian world-empire 
but in the immediate future; and consequently 
that he was mistaken on this point. Secondly, 
his announcement of Immanuel as the Messiah 
and as the Deliverer is intelligible only on the 
assumption that he could confidently take it for 
granted that his hearers were familiar with the 
theologumenon of the Messiah. Otherwise, his 
mode of expression would be so obscure and enig- 
matic that scarcely any one could have under- 
stood him. Now, it is quite conceivable that an 
ancient Divine oracle regarding the perpetual dura- 
tion of the Davidic dynasty, ge doubtless 
underlies the present recension of 2 S 7 (cf. especi- 
ally v.4), may have already become transformed in 
the popular belief into the expectation of one ideal 
ruler of David’s family, and that this expectation 
always prevailed more powerfully when the nation 
saw itself menaced by any serious danger. The 
prophet could then without anything further count 
epee the intelligence of his hearers, if he simply 
alluded to that expectation. All this does nut 
indeed answer the question how it comes to pass 
that the prophet never again recurs to this theo- 
logumenon of the Messiah, even in a case where 
(as amidst the sore distress caused by Assyria in 
the year 701) this procedure would have been most 
natural, Are we to hold with some that Isaiah 
afterwards abandoned his Messianic expectations 
and attributed to Jahweh alone all the functions 
of the Messiah ; or even that, in the matter of his 
expectations as to the future, we must distinguish 
not two but three, or even four, eo ?* Such 
a notion is contradicted by all that we are really 
able to learn of ea cahebapget | of Isaiah. All the 
ore weight, indeed, thus attaches to the circum- 
stance that, subsequent to 8* 9, he never returns 
to the subject of Immanuel. 

(8) Is 9'* and 11!-*.—The same difficulty arises, 
of course, in estimating the two great, undoubtedly 
Messianic prophecies, Is 9! and 11}-® [the secondary 
character of 117° is now pretty generally acknow- 
ledged). It is no objection to Isaiah’s authorship 
that in 9! the circumstances of the Exile appear to 
be presupposed, and that in 11! the stock of David 
seems to be reduced toa mere stump. For it lay 

uite within the range of true Jahweh prophetism 
that Isaiah should be transported by the spirit of 
God into these very future conditions—a result 
which would not at all impair his connexion with 
the present. Again, as regards the further features 
of the prediction of 9!*, namely, the Ht of a 
brilliant victory, whereby Jahwef breaks the yoke 
of the enemy (v.*), the burning of all instruments 
of war (v.‘), the righteous and peaceful rule of the 
descendant of David (for such is certainly intended) 
over the kingdom of David restored to its old ex. 
tent,—all these are expectations which an Isaiah 
may que well have cherished. Nor is any 
stumbling- block occasioned by the names by 
which God (v.5) calls the Messiah, provided one 
does not render 723 5y ‘ hero God,’ but finds in it 
an epithet‘ god of a hero,’ t.c. ‘ Godlike hero’: 
an absolute predication of Godhead, even in the 
case of the Messiah, would be inconceivable in 
the OT.t But it «* an undeniable difficulty that 

* Two periods (the first from 786-724) are assumed by Guthe 
(Das Zutunsis ud des Jesaja, Tetoake, 1885); a ‘ efold 
Pratik, Gottingen, 1890, p. 704); s fourfold one by Melnhold 
Studien zur Religi eschichte : i. ‘Der heilige Rest,’ 
, a8 is well known, gets over the diffi- 
the first three (or at least two) titles as sub- 


j Divine names in et with the ‘He’ of ‘and He 
calls,’ so that only the title (or at most the last two) belongs 
to the Messiah. 
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the announcement of the Messiah is conveyed by 
such enigmatic expressions as ‘a child’ or ‘a son’ 
without any more specific explanation—a manner 
of procedure which indeed reminds us of the pur- 
posely obscure manner of speech of the later pro- 
phecy, which is already on the point of passing 
into apocalyptic. Thesame cannot be said of 11)". 
The fresh shoot from the stump of Jesse could not 
be misunderstood by any one, and as little could 
this be the case with the beautiful description of 
the righteous sway that he is to exercise in virtue 
of his extraordinary endowment with the spirit 
of Jahweh, with its many-sided influences. The 
whole prediction is ind dominated by religious 
points of view, but the ideal picture of the the- 
ocracy is yet far from that of a priestly State 
under the dominion of a written law. On the 
contrary, the expectation in question moves quite 
within the sphere of ideas that strike us as per- 
fectly natural to a prophet of the 8th cent., look- 
ing to the historical experiences of the past and to 
the conditions of hisown time. Even the appended 
description (v.*-) of the paradisaic peace that reigns 
among wild animals could be pronounced Utopian 
and derived from the later apocalyptic only if in 
v.* the animals had attributed to them a share in 
the universal knowledge of God which marks the 
Messianic age. If this pete Die of (certainly 
unjustified) exegesis be rejected, all that remains 
is a highly poetical ing out of the true Pro- 
phetical notion that even the external course of 
nature and the changes it undergoes stand in the 
closest connexion with the fortunes of the people 
of God, whether their fall or their peing again. 
In view of all this, it is quite intelligible that even 
80 radical a critic as Duhm holds to the authen- 
ticity of 9'* and 112°; and we should readily sub- 
acribe unreservedly to this view, if the question 
were first answered how such express and strong 
expectations of a personal Messiah could possibly 
find no echo in the later oracles of Isaiah. 
(7) Mic 5'*-.—New difficulties are raised by the 
Messianic prophecy of Mic 5*-. These do not lie 
in the seemingly magical prediction that Bethle- 
hem is to be the place from which the Messiah is 
to come forth. For (as in Is 11") all that is meant 
by this is plainly nothing more than that the 

avidic dynasty must first be reduced to the pre- 
Davidie conditions before the Messiah can make 
His ap ce. Again, the reference to the 
remote antiquity * from which the origin of the 
Messiah dates, would tell against Micah’s author- 
ship only if the allusion were to the time when 
David first came upon the scene and not rather to 
the primeval resolution of Jahweh to send the 
Messiah. But our difficulties do begin with v.?. 
Are we to hold that Micah, with an eye upon the 
proph (which he interpreted in a Messianic 
sense) of his contemporary Isaiah (Is 7"), used the 
peculiarly veiled expression ‘till the time when 
one who is to bear shall have brought forth’? 
When the hope is expressed of the return of the 
residue of his countrymen along with the Israelites 
(v.%), is not the return of a portion already pre- 
supposed (and thus not predicted)? And does not 
the announcement that the Messiah shall be great 
‘even to the ends of the earth’ already recall the 
late theologumenon of the world-empire of Israel 
under the Messiah? All these are questions which 
still wait for a satisfying answer. But the main 
difficulty here, again, is that so sharply defined 
a Messianic expectation should apparently have 
passed again into oblivion both with Mi him- 
self and with the prophets who succeeded him. 

(8) Jer 23°-,—In view of all that has been said, 


® Dt 827 shows that thie isthe meaning of obdiy *O: (not ‘days of 


chong A as if what were spoken of were the pre-existence 
of the Messiah). 
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it might not be an impossible supposition that the 
real starting-point of the expectation of a personal 
Messiah is to be found in Jer 23°", the prophecy of 
the ‘righteous shoot’ of David.* He is called the 
‘righteous shoot’ because, unlike David’s descend- 
ants in the time of Jeremiah, He will correspond 
to the ideal of a Davidic ruler. But the little that 
Jeremiah says about Him (that He will rule wisel 
and justly, that under Him Judah and Israel sl 
be saved and dwell secure) implies no very extra- 
ordinary fortunes or attributes of the subject of 
the prophecy ; so that the question might almost 
be asked whether the concept of ‘Messiah’ is 
applicable at all to Jeremiah’s ‘righteous shoot.’ 
Nor are we carried any further by the name given 
Him in v.® ‘Jahweh is our righteousness,’ especi- 
ally as it is exegetically uncertain whether this 
name is intended for the Messiah and not rather 
for the land and the people : in the late imitation 
of our passage in 33’ the same name is bestowed 
upon Jerusalem. But, even if Jeremiah means by 
the ‘righteous shoot’ the Messiah in the narrower 
sense, he by no means thinks of a single descendant 
of David ane lives and reigns for ever. For already 
in v.* he promises shepherds to feed tlie people 
when they are collected again, that is to say, he 
expects a succession of righteous descendants of 
David, as the author of Jer 33” already understoud 
him to do. This would not indeed exclude the 
supposition that the shoot of David who tirst arises 
and inaugurates the great revolution was thouglit 
of as the Messiah in the narrower sense ; but a 
closer examination of the passage shows that the 
idea of the personal Messiah does not come so pro- 
minently forward as to be capable of being re- 
garded as a landmark in the history of Messianic 
prophecy. a2 
(c) The Messianic prophecies in the wider sense 
which are attributed to pre-exilic prophets, stand 
in urgent need of careful sifting. Many of them 
are encumbered with serious ditficulties as to their 
authenticity, and hence had better be reserved for 
treatment at a later stage. Others are based upon 
the expectation of a natural course of things, and 
hence lack the marks of true Messianic prophecy 
ees above (p. 694°). To this category 
ong— 

(a) Is 7*°.—A certain tation is here embodied 
in the name given by fesiah to his son, Shéar- 
jashab, ‘a remnant? shall return.’ The under- 
lying notion is that the impenitent mass of the 

ale shall be involved in destruction on Jahweh’s 
day of judgment, but that a small number of y 
ones shall survive the judgment, and, under a 
regenerated political constitution, lead a life well- 
pleasing to Goa. So also the closing words of 6'* 
‘and a holy seed shall be the stump [of the tenth 
that survives at the end of the first quesment) 
may be understood to mean ap ae at the sur- 
vivors are to form the stock of a population of 
Judah ‘consecrated’ to Jahweh, é.6. truly belong- 
ing to Him. The additional idea that their con- 
version and deliverance as well as the forming of 
the new political constitution are to be brought 
about by a miraculous interposition and extra- 
ordinary measures on the part of Jahweh, could 
be supplied from the above-noticed prophecies of 
a personal Messiah, only if the latter certainly 
emanated from Isaiah. ; 

(8) Hos 2* 04 #1), Along with the promise of 


* The authentici othe Pree rs capt Bre hin Seva 
palin in his Coniaentaty on eremiah) to ony lan dnenty 
by Zec 38 and 613, where ‘Shoot’ Branch ") has 

become (no:douby,. on the autberiiy: of Jerene ny Seen ae 


Messiah. 
g holy remnant’ oc the aborecited vndies o Mets 
noid (p: O06 note 
do not forget that these words also (they are wanting is 
ths EEX) ate denlod by many 60 Isaiah. 
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a gueena Ai rified from sin and introduced into 
the closest tellowship with God we meet here with 
the promise of extraordinary outward blessings: 

rotection from all harm from animals (as in 
s 11**-), and the so-called ‘ Messianic fertility ’— 
a theme which, in the later eschatological Lina 
pees is treated with special Pee and in 
pneneee of the strongest hyperbole. 

(y) Zeph 34-8,—From the period prior to Jere- 
miah, at most Zeph 3-5 can be assigned to our 
present category. But even this passage speaks 
only of taking away the consciousness of guilt and 
preventing fresh guilt on the part of ‘the humble 
and small people,’ which, after the removal of the 
haughty ones, is to be left on the holy mountain, 
where henceforward it shall dwell in peace. 

(6) Jer 121*7----In Jeremiah we encounter, per- 
haps for the first time,* the notion—still indeed 
expressed in a very limited fashion—that the 
Gentiles are to be partakers of the blessings of the 
theocracy. In 12 there is a promise that the 
heathen neighbours of Judah who have been carried 
captive shall be planted again, and shall flourish 
in the midst of Judah, provided they confess the 
name of Jahweh ; otherwise, they are to be plucked 
up once more and com letely destroyed. yond 
doubt, we must see in this oracle an approximation 
to the theologumenon, so important in after-times, 
of the conversion of the heathen and their recep- 
tion into the kingdom of God—an expectation 
which witnesses to a profound insight into the 
Divine plan of salvation, and deserves more than 
any other the name of a truly Messianic hope of 
the future. 

(ce) Jer 312-%—We do not find that Jeremiah 
follows out the above notion elsewhere. But in its 
place he offers in 31°! a proph regarding the 
condition of Judah after the purifying judgment, 
which goes far beyond the announcement of simple 
restoration and renewed prosperity. This is the 
famous prophecy of the ‘new covenant’ which 
Jahweh is yet to make with Israel [so that the 
long exiled Northern kingdom is included in the 
prophecy] and Judah. e pass over the fact that 
even in Jeremiah the word n> does not denote 
rad a ‘covenant’ or engagement entered into at 
will by two parties, and to be abandoned at plea- 
sure, but, in accordance with the religtous use of 
the term in the OT (cf. above, p. 630°), stands for an 
ordinance emanating from God and binding uncon- 
ditionally upon Israel. But this is not inconsistent 
with what is a fact, that here a wholly new con- 
ception of the nq; makes its appearance in history. 
The prophet himself emphasizes this in the words : 
‘not according to the covenant that I made with 
their fathers in the day that I took them by the 
hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt, 
which my covenant they broke.’ And the continua- 
tion in v.* teaches plainly wherein the deep-seated 
difference between the two forms of n%} consists. 
In the first instance, it was outward ordinances 
i ropes is thinking in all probability of the 

w- introduced by Josiah in the year 621] 
that were laid upon the whole body of the le, 
which always confronted them as external, dead 
statutes, incapable of penetrating to the heart 
and conscience of the individual, and producing 
there an enduring spiritual life. This is now to be 

uite different : 5 weh will put His law within 

em and write it in their heart; and upon this 
shall henceforward be based the truth, ‘Jahweh the 
God of Israel, Israel the people of Jahweh.’ Then 


* The authenticity of Is 187, and above all of 1918*., is encum- 
bered (like that of Is 227 and Mic 41%) with difficulties too 


serious to allow of tha pronris of these es prior to Jere- 
tmiah. It may be vided that or 12147 15 denied to Jeremiah by 
tade and Duhm, but (with the exception of v.14>) is held 


8 
by Giesebrecht (with whom the present writer agrees) to be 
authentic. 
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no longer shall any one need (v.™) to be taught or 
exhorted to know Jahweh, for they shall all know 
Him from the least to the greatest, thanks to the 
enlightening that shall go forth from Him. For 
the latter they are prepared, moreover, by the guilt 
of their transgressions being removed, and their 
sins being no more remembered against them. 
True knowledge of God, as well as worship of 
Him in spirit and truth, can take root only in the 
soil of pure hearts. 

The importance of this prophecy of Jeremiah’s 
about the ‘new covenant’ cannot readily be ex- 
aggerated. It means nothing less than a distinct 
breaking with the conception of the religion of 
Israel as a merely national religion indissclubly 
connected with particular outward forms of the 
cultus, and, above all, with a particular land. The 
‘new covenant’ can blossom and bear fruit wher- 
ever an Israelite looks up to his God with a grate- 
ful and trustful heart. Im place of the general 
body of the people, which had hitherto constituted 
the ‘subject of religion,’ the individual * now comes 
forward with his claim to the most direct personal 
communion with his God. Thus the victory is 
finally won over those particularistic features, nay, 
features bordering upon nature-religion, which 
heat early times had clung to the religion of 

sr. 


vi. THE EXTERNAL COURSE OF DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL DURING THE 
PERIOD OF PRE-EXILIC PROPHECY.—1. After 
the pel dere under Rehoboam, the two kingdoms 
went each its own way in matters of religion, and, 
as time went on, these ways always deviated more 
and more. Not indeed that there was no longer 
@ consciousness of what was common to all the 
tribes—the one God and His former mighty acts. 
That the opposite was the case is shown by the 
almost complete identity of the conceptions and 
the institutions found in the two kingdoms. 
Image worship and the localizing of Jahweh at 
different sanctuaries had the same vogue in Israel 
as in Judah, and, if Judah repudiated the bull 
worship, it sacrificed, down to the time of Heze- 
kiah, to a brazen serpent, even if the latter had 
not its place in the temple. Both kingdoms are 
reproached with over-zealous—only, indeed, exter- 
nal—practice of the sacrificial cult (Am 5”, Is 
1u14.), In both kingdoms priests and prophets of 
Jahweh are at work. The high appreciation of 
Israel for her priests is sufficiently attested by 
the eulogistic language of Dt 33%, which shows 
that in their claims they were not a whit behind 
their brethren at Jerusalem. When, again, Je- 
hoshaphat (1 K 22"), dissatisfied with the bearing 
of the 400 prophets of Ahab, asks, ‘Is there not yet 
a prophet of Jahweh here, whom we may consult?’ 
he assumes that even in [erael there are genuine 
prophets of Jahweh, and his expectation is not dis- 
appointed. In short, Israel as well as Judah con- 
tinues to be the people of Jahweh, and that in the 
estimation not merely of Hosea, who himself be- 
si De to the Northern kingdom, but of Amos the 
Judahite (Am 7!5), and of all the later prophets. 
Otherwise, it would be unintelligible that the ex- 

tation of a return of Israel from exile and of 
its reunion with Judah under one king should 
have persisted so tenaciously, and that far beyond 
the time of Ezekiel, whose strong emphasizing of 

* It would of course be a gross exaggeration to deny any 
individualistic traits to the on of Israel prior to the time of 

miah. tradi 


Jere Such an assertion would be con cted by such 
notices of individual prayer as we find in 1 8 110. etc. on 
the other hand, we are not sued we Geltin (Bettrage zur 
israel. und fild. mis gps bap alasge eft 1, ‘ Jahwes Verhiltnis 
zum israel. Volk un duum nach altisrael. Vorstellung,’ 
Leiprig, 1896), to di the profound difference between Jere- 
mt ’a position and Ww was maintained pricr to bis 
me, 
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this expectation (37'*-) is strange enough when we 
take into account his sternly condemnatory judg- 
ment of Samaria in chs. 16 and 23. 

2. But, in spite of all this, it cannot be over- 
looked that a differetics between the two kingdoms 
showed itself early and sank deep. The Northern 
kingdom had inherited, along with the name of 
Israel, the claim to represent the proper continua- 
tion of the Davidic-Solomonic empire—a claim 
which finds drastic expression in the words of king 
Joash in 2 K 14%, as well as in Dt 33’. In the 

litical sphere it might be to a large extent justi- 
ied: the strength of the whole nation was, above 
all, represented by Israel, whereas Judah—notwith- 
standing the silence of its historians—was in all 
probability a vassal of Israel, not only. in the time 
of Jehoshaphat, but on other occasions as well. 
But in the religious sphere it was only in a 
very precarious sense that Israel could be called 
the heir of the ancient traditions. Everything 
indicates that the religious conceptions as wel 
as the cultus of the Northern kingdom were far 
more strongly permeated with relics of the once 
ve nature -religion than was the case in 

udah. Thesyncretism between Baal and Jahweh, 
which Hosea still found it necessary to denounce 
so sharply, proves how far removed the people were 
(only a generation before the fall of Samaria!) 
from a consistent henotheism, not to speak of a 
real monotheism. We find alsoin Amos and Hosea 
abundant indications of the extent to which the 
ritual customs in Israel were full of imitations of 
Canaanite practices. 

But yet another element entered into the situa- 
tion. Israel was drawn earlier than Judah into 
the vortex of the great world of politics, which 
turned mainly on the question of Assyria’s supre- 
macy in Western Asia and its designs upon Egypt. 
Now, the tendency of political experience was to 
produce, not indeed leanings towards the gods of 
the world-powers as the stronger, hut—as could 


hardly happen otherwise from the standpoint of 
@ purely national religion—an involuntari coe 
or the 


ciatory judgment of the power of the 
land, as compared with the immense superiorit 
of ia, and a consequent depreciation of this 
God himself. However much in the narrower 
spice men might still look to Him for all kinds 
of blessing and aid, His power appeared inadequate 
to meet the needs of the people at large, struggling 
for their existence, and it was thought n 

to look around for other resources and allies. We 
understand now ba Peep displays such holy zeal, 
above all, = yee is people’s wooing the favour 
sometimes 0 meet irs sometimes of pt: such 
conduct amoun to a flat denial of the God 
of Israel, even to a species of blasphemy. And 
it is easy to comprehend that a religion and a 
cultus with such a notion of God could be no source 
of moral renewal to the life of the people. One 
dynasty after another fell a prey to assassination 
and the bloody strife of factions ; terrible corrup- 
tion prevailed among the heads of the people and 
the priests ; and even among the lower classes the 
last relic of loyalty and trust, reverence for any 
kind of authority, not to speak of rears for the 
holy will of God, had disappeared. e hear no 
longer of 7000 who had not bowed the knee to Baal 
(which is now the same thing as reposing fleshly 
confidence in worldly resources). The rottenness 
to which the body of the nation had fallen a prey 
wrought its effects without intermission. In 722 
Israel, after a protracted struggle of despair, fell 
before the conquering might of Sargon. The cir- 
cumstance that the name of not a single leader 
has come down to us from the period of the fall 
of the kingdom can be explained only on the ground 
that the religious factor was completely over- 
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shadowed at this crisis in Israel’s history. Had 
it been otherwise, the Judahite historical narra- 
tive, which stil] shows a religious interest in the 
remnant of the inhabitants of Samaria (2 K 17**-), 
would surely have preserved for us one name. 

3. As a matter of course, the fall of the Northern 
kingdom was bound to exercise a very powerful 
influence on the condition of things in Judah. 
The immediate result, indeed, was simply to 
strengthen the national religion. Samana had 
fallen, Jerusalem remained. uently, it was 
felt, Jahweh had rejected the Northern kingdom, 
the apostate from Judah (Is 7'”), whereas Judah 
was now ‘the people of Jahweh,’ the continuation 
of the totality of Israel, and henceforward it, too, 
came readily to be called ‘Israel.’ But, above all, 
the course of events raised the prestige of the 
temple in the eyes of the people. Although 
primarily only the palace-sanctuary of Solomon, 
the possession of the temple must have served, 
after the disruption of the kingdom, to give a 
: aan advantage to Judah, so that Jeroboam L. 

escried in the halo that surrounded it a danger 
to the permanence of his monarchy (1 K 12). To 
the sacred Ark, which now stood in the temple in 
mysterious darkness, attached the most sacred 
recollections of the Heroic Age of the nation; 
while the proud building of Solomon, with its 
giant substructures, was associated with the most 

lorious recollections of the Golden Age of united 

srael; and the Northern kingdom could only re- 
flect with envy that it had no share left in this 
pride of the whole nation. 

But was not this advantage of Judah, after all, 
only an outward, not to say a purely imaginary 
and unreal, one? And did not the prophets tind 
it necessary, even in Judah, to complain bitterly of 
crass image worship, crude faith in y sib operata 
in the cultus, disregard of justice, an pean trust 
in outward politics? Such questions are justified, 
but equally justified is the assertion that in Judah 
things were different from what they were in Israel. 
In the first place, the continuity of the Davidic 
dynasty, the legitimate heir of the monarchy in- 
stituted by Jahweh Himself, was a powerful bul- 
wark against political disorder. Once (2 K 14%), 
indeed, we hear of a conspiracy against king 
Amaziah, which issued in his murder, without, 
however, the continuance of the dynasty being 
thereby affected. The extirpation of the family 
of David by ‘Athaliah (2 K 11’) is the work of a 
foreigner, but the latter is overthrown with all 
possible speed by the chief priest Jehoiada, in favour 
of a prince of David’s line. Similarly, in 2 K 21% 


the murder of Amon is quickly ages by the 


putting to death of his assassins and the placing 
of Josiah on the throne. If, owing to the prestice 
of the dynasty, even worthless kings like Ahbaz 


were tolerated, how much more must a distinct 
blessing have emanated from able and religiously 
well-disposed rulers like Amaziah, Uzziah, Jotham 
and Hezekiah. 

Again, the priesthood at the temple of Jeru- 
salem must have ranked considerably higher than 
that at Bethel and Dan. Its hereditary character 
from early times, as well as the not infrequent 
marriages which there are various indications that 
it contracted with the Abe family, gave it high 
standing and political influence; while the care of 
literary and, above all, of spiritual interests was, 
without doubt, almost exclusively in its hands. 

4. In this way, by means of kings and priests, at 
least during certain considerable periods, all the 
conditions were present in Judah for implanting 
more mecply, ee ideas of the prophets concerning 
God and His true worship. And, what is the 
main point, despite the presence of many false 
prophets there were never wanting po repre. 
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sentatives of true Jahweh proph It is true 
that outside the ranks of the writing prophets 
only a few isolated names have come down to us, 
but at least we have evidence in Is 8'®*- of the 
existence of a band of disciples gathered about 
Isaiah ; and to these, as guardians and champions 
of the thoughts of the master, we must ascribe 
& far-reaching influence on future times. This 

ge conveys the distinct impression that Isaiah 
at that time, despairing of any improvement in 
reliyious conditions under an Ahaz, resolved to 
retire completely into the inner circle of his dis- 
ciples and give himself to esoteric teaching. It 
is accordingly not without reason that Robertson 
Smith * writes: ‘The formation of this little com- 
manly was a new thing in the history of religion. 
... It was the birth of a new era in the Old 
Testament rel:_.on, for it was the birth of the 
conception of the Church, the first step in the 
emancipation of spiritual religion from the forms 
of political life.’ Still, even for Isaiah there was 
left in the times of Hezekiah occasion enough to 
make his influence felt in favour of a truly theo- 
cratic scheme of politics. 

It is another question how far Isaiah succeeded 
in carrying through the Prophetic demands even 
in the matter of the cultus, and, above all, of the 
outward form in which the Jahweh religion ex- 
pressed itself. According to the Deuteronomic 
narrative of 2 K 18‘, Hezekiah had already entirely 
abolished the worship on the high places, shattered 
the mazzébéth, and cut down the ’dshérdh (t.e. here 
the sacred pole beside the altar); and it is usual 
to trace this ‘cultus reform of Hezekiah’ in a 
reneral way to the influence of Isaiah. But the 
ollowing period knows nothing of such reforms 
by Hezekiah.t This is explained, indeed, by a 
late gloss in 2 K 21° as due to the circumstance 
that Hezekiah’s son, Manasseh, rebuilt the de- 
stroyed high places and set up a new ‘dshérah. 
But the whole description contained in 2 K 22 and 
23 permits of no doubt that the state of things 
which was finally put an end to by Josiah’s cultus 
reform had been for centuries regarded as quite 
ry er ones and had accordi ngly maintained 
itself without any pppaewon. ay, aS we see 
from 2 K 23%, this held good even of the ‘high 
places,’ .¢e. places of sacrifice, which Solomon once 
erected on the Mount of Olives for the convenience 
of his heathen wives. 

But if in this respect the influence of Isaiah 
upon Hezekiah cannot be maintained, especially 
as nowliere in Isaiah do we hear a word against 
the high places or the magzgébéth, such influence is 
very probable in another direction. We have seen 
that Taaiali: owing to his conception of God, felt 
himself called to a fiery polemic against the images 
of Jahweh. And so it was he, doubtless, that in- 
spired Hezekiah’s destruction of the brazen serpent 
made by Moses (2 K 18*),t and brought about—at 
least in circles favourably disposed to the teaching 
of the ade tank general abandonment of images 
of Jahweh. This supposition is favoured especi- 
ally by the circumstance that in after-times Jere- 
miah found occasion, indeed, to yan vigorously 
against heathen idols, but not, to appearance, 
against imayves of Jahweh. 

In what has been said above we do not mean to 
affirm that the idea of centralizing the cultus, 
which was first realized in 62] through the law- 
book of Hilkiah, was wholly remote in the time of 


* The Prophets of Israel, Edinburgh, 1882, p. 274 f. 

¢ The attempt of W. Erbt (Die Sicherstellung des Monotheismus, 
Gdttingen, 1903), notwithstanding, to trace the concentration of 
the cultus to Hezekiah must be pronounced a failure. 

$ The note on this subject cannot, like the rest of the nar- 
Fative, be the work of the Deuterono but must have been 
taken from the so-called Great Book of Kings used by him asa 
source. 
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Isaiah, or altogether foreign to that prophet’s own 
mind. Not that, after the fashion of the ancient 
national religion, he reposed a carnal confidence in 
the continuance of the temple, as a place which 
Jahweh could not under any circumstances give 
over to the enemies of His ple. But the idea 
that Jahweh, or at least a form of manifestation 
of Jahweh, dwelt upon Zion, was familiar even to 
Isaiah. Even he sees in Zion—although in an 
infinitely deeper, spiritual sense—a bulwark of the 
theocracy (281°), the dwelling-place and hearth of 
God (8 29% [if Syn in the latter passage= 
‘hearth ’] 31%), This idea of the ‘house of, Jahweh’ 
was, however, clearly opposed to the partitioning 
of Jahweh among a number of sanctuaries; and, 
if Isaiah himself did not yet press for a concen- 
tration of the cultus, this may have been simply 
because he attached no importance at all to the 
external cultus, especially in the then prevailing 
forms. On the other hand, they may be right 
who discover in Isaiah’s band of disciples the forces 
we have to thank for the first preliminary steps 
towards the law-book of Deuteronomy. 

Meanwhile, however, things had taken quite a 

different course. After the death of Sargon (705), 
Hezekiah, manifestly with the strong disapproval 
of Isaiah, had allowed himself to be drawn into 
the vortex of the rebellion of Western Asia against 
Sennacherib. It is not improbable that the king 
himself would have preferred to listen to the 
counsels of the prophet, but that he was not 
strong enough to withstand the veritably intoxi- 
cated war-party. Isaiah (cf. especially 30'* 31)®) 
declared with the utmost frankness how the 
alliance with Egypt against Assyria, which was 
promoted at first secretly and then openly, was 
to be judged from Jahweh’s point of view. But 
when the catastrophe had befallen, when the land 
was frightfully ravaged by the Assyrians, and (as 
we now know from the cuneiform inscriptions) 
over 200,000 of the inhabitants had been carried 
ale Isaiah comes forward to announce that 
Jahweh intends, not the destruction but the deliver- 
ance of the sorely beset capital. Without doubt, 
this change of opinion on the part of the prophet 
was due, above all, to the perfidy with which 
Sennacherib, in spite of the submission of Hezekiah 
and the payment of an enormous tribute by Judah 
(2 K 18'*-), insisted upon the surrender of the 
city. 

5. The incredible happened. The Assyrians 
were compelled by pestilence to beat a hasty 
retreat ; Jerusalem saw itself saved in the course 
of a night. The prophetical insight of Isaiah had 
achieved a <bews triumph. But the practical 
application of these occurrences, which was made 
by popular opinion and, if not by Hezekiah him- 
self, soon afterwards by his son Manasseh, was to 
the following effect. The deliverance was attri- 
buted, not to the God of the prophets, with His 
inexorable demands, but to the ancient national 
God of the land, Jahweh, who, from regard to His 
own honour, could never give over city and temple 
to the heathen, provided only that there was no 
lack of offerings—in extreme cases, even child- 
sacrifices—presented to Him. That this fancy as 
to the certain efficacy of child-sacrifice—a notion 
which was the offspring of a naturalistic concep- 
tion of God—had not died out even in Judah, is 
proved by the unimpeachable note of 2Ch 288 
regarding the offering of his own sons by Abaz (in 
all probability in the year 735, during the stress of 
the Syro- Ephraimitic war). But what happened 
then as an isolated occurrence in the extremity of 
need, what was a relapse to a stage of religion 
that had been overcome through the prophets, 
became to all appearance the rule under Manasseh : 

| the old naturalism revived, the whole life-work of 
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an Isaiah and a Micah seemed to have been in 
vain. ing the varied and gross idolatry of 
Manaseeh, all that we can learn is on the authority 
of a late addition (2 K 21**) to the older narrative 
of the Deuteronomic writer. It is quite possible, 
however, that Manasseh did not shrink from an 
amalgamation of the cult of Jahwebh with that of 
the host of heaven.* But the child-sacrifice with 
which he is charged, as well as the magic and 
sorcery and necromancy, and no less the ‘dshéraéh 
at which the Deuteronomic compiler takes such 
umbrage (21), are certainly to put down to 
the account, not of a disposition to idolatry but of 
a radically mistaken view of the kind of worship 
that was pleasing to God. When, again, the 
shedding of much innocent blood is attributed 
(v.26) to him, this may refer to nothing more than 
outbreaks of hatred and cruelty in general. But 
we shall probably not be wrong in thinking, above 
all, of the blood of martyrs, of prophets, and pro- 
phets’ disciples, who in holy indignation withstood 
the abominations that were creeping in, and who 

id for their opposition with their life. As is well 

own, a tradition, which may be more than a 
pure legend, includes the aged Isaiah among the 
victims of the senseless fury of the king. 

It is worthy of note that since the time of 
Micah, whose swan-song, full of the bitterest com- 
plaints, may be preserved in the eement Mic 
i}, the voice of Jahweh prophecy had been, so far 
as we know, igs peas | hushed. The oracle of 
Nabum against Nineveh (dating probably about 
660), lies, in view of ita contents, outaide our 
sphere of consideration ; while the next prophet, 

ephaniah (c. 630), already belongs to the time of 

osiah. This dacuna of some 60 years in the suc- 
cession of pro hets is surely not to be explained on 
the ground that cowardly fear of man closed the 
mouths of those who were raised up by God. 
Rather may we say, it was only natural that, in 
view of the cheerless condition of public religion 
and the complete purposelessness of any opposi- 
tion, religious zeal concentrated itself above all on 
li work, in order to prepare in this way the 
dawn of better days. We should probably assign 
to this period not only the preliminary steps to- 
wards Hilkiab’s law-book (see above, p. 699°), but 
in all probability also the combining of the early 
80 J and E, of the Pentateuch—possibly also 
other recensions of the earlier Historical 
MG. The language of Zeph 1 permite us to look 
8 o its us to loo 
far into the conditions that prevailed prior to 
Jeremiah’s coming upon the scene. Zephaniah 
commences with the threat of an annihilating 
jndgment, which is to sweep away man and beast. 
udah and Jerusalem are to be affected by it 
because of their prevailing idolatry. But, along- 
side of the idolaters, Zephaniah (1° 1%) knows also 
of men who seek not after Jahweh because He can 
neither bestow happiness nor inflict harm. This 
conclusion is again characteristic of the stand- 
point of national religion ; its adherents are com- 
pice’. mistaken as to the power of the God of 
ael. Long experience has taught them that He 
e gods of the world-empires. It 
: ?, any means that they deny His 
existence, but hey eny that there is any profit in 
serving Him. Of what use is a who can 
render no help? The idea that the seeming in- 
activity of Jahweh is due to the fault of the people 
thesieatves is incomprehensible to them: ‘they 
are settled upon their lees’ (v.14), 


Pe adr aby oS et al ref Sen: anton nd & 
are derived from latter passage 
well be Jahweh altars that are meant. 1d, with 
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7. Jeremiah, who came upon the scene shortl 
after Zephaniah, had to combat first of all (hecarnal 
security with which the deluded Recs shut their 
eyes to the terrible seriousness of the situation. 
All signs of approaching ruin, all calls to repent- 
ance, were unheeded, thanks to the vain notion 
that, if it came to the worst, Jahweh must snatch 
the city and the temple out of the enemy’s hands 
(cf., open: 74. 8.) In this delusion they 
were constantly encouraged by false prophets, who 
sought to heal the hurt of the people hastily, 
saying, ‘Peace, peace,’ when there was no 

(8"). From these circles naturally emanated after- 
wards the encouragement to a senseless resistance 
of the Chaldeans, contrary to the unceasing ex- 
hortation of Jeremiah to patient submission, as 
what was alone in conformity with the purpose 
of Jahweh. 

But once more it seemed as if that indispensable 
change in the religious sentiments of the people, 
for which the prophets had wrought in vain, was 
to be accomplished from another quarter. The 
contents of the law-book found by Hilkiah* had 
produced an immense impression, at least upon the 
pious king Josiah, and had led him to introduce 
this code, and, at a solemn gathering in the temple, 
to bind the whole people to observe it (2 K 23**-). 
The circumstance that before doing so he took 
counsel (22!27-), not with Jeremiah but with the 
prophetess Huldah, can be explained only on the 
supposition that Jeremiah happened to be absent 
from Jerusalem at the time. For that Jeremiah 


himself placed great hopes on this law - book is 
evident from the fact that he still, about the year 


605, utters very earnest exhortations to render 
obedience to it (11'*-). At a later period, indeed, 
the uselessness even of this last attempt appears to 
have become quite clear to him ; for while he sharply 
denounces (34!"-), about the year 588, the neglect 
of a Deuteronomic command, he no longer men- 
tions the law-book as a whole. 

Hilkiah’s law-book did not fail at first of outward 
results. A from the rigid concentration of the 
whole of the cultus at Jerusalem,t it led to a 
radical cultus reform in general. One is astounded 
in reading 2 K 23“: to learn what, u till now, had 
been possible in and around Je em, under the 
as Josiah. But it would 
be wrong to represent the improvement of outward 
conditions as the only aim of the law-book in ques- 
tion. We have already 687 f.) seen that the 
whole of Deuteronomy is inspired with the spirit 
of true Jahweh prophecy, that the service of God 
and the moral conduct it requires are based upon 
truly religious motives, namely, the humble re- 
cognition of one’s own unworthiness, love to God, 
aad hearty gratitude for His inexhaustible bene- 
fits. Josiah himself may have been deeply im- 
pressed and permeated with these ideas. But the 
reform which he based upon them remained for 
the mass of the people simply a royal decree which 
showed its effects in a variety of external matters, 


- this law-book it must suffice here (cf. also above, 
p- 671>) to remark that, although not wholly identical with our 
present Book of Deuteronomy, it must have had the closest 
affinity with the latter. Further, we have to confess ourselves 
convinced that the discovery of the book by Hilkiah was really 
accidental (on the oocasion of on the temple) and not due 

usion between with a view to 


eyes of so pious a ki 


of 
ble, the book may have been depogi' 
@ of Manasseh, in the hope of better days, and 
of the depositor) forgotten. 
that 18 years of Josiah’s had 
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but, so far as the inward disposition was concerned, 
left everything as before. Moreover, the new law- 
book produced one effect which can hardly have 
been intended by its authors, but which was in- 
evitable all the same. The written Law, being 
apparently the exhaustive revelation of the Divine 
will, rendered the diving word of the prophets really 
superfluous, in spite of the promise of Dt 18%. The 
supreme authority now rests with the letter of the 
Law. It is by this standard that the Deuteronomic 
redactors of the Books of Kings judge the theo- 
cratic quality of the different kings (cf. also Dt 17"). 
All that is really left to the prophets is the task of 
ex pone and enforcing the Law. 

he decisive proof that the effect of Josiah’s 
reform was only an external one, ia found in the 
treatment to which Jeremiah was constantly sub- 
ee on account of his calls to repentance and 
1is threatenings of judement (20%). The old 

dogma of the inviolability of the city and the 
temple still persisted unweakened in the popular 
imagination. The people, it is true, are on one occa- 
sion (26'7:) so overpowered by the greatness of the 
propel that they shield him successfully from the 
ury of the priests and the false prophets, and even 
among the princes of Judah there were not want- 
ing some that favoured Jeremiah (36'* *) ; but all 
this could not check the infatuation of his enemies. 
Among the latter we have to reckon, above all, 
king Jehoiakim. With mingled defiance and fear 
he burned (367!) the roll containing Jeremiah’s 
messages from God, as if the final doom of Judah 
and Jerusalem could be averted by the destruction 
of the writing which announced it. And, even 
after a terrible warning had been furnished by the 
deportation (in 597) of Jehoiachin and the spirit- 
heads of the people, the activity of the false 
prophets continued (28% 29!*), King Zedekiah 
vacillated continually between fear of the Divine 
word spoken by the prophet and of the threats of 
the war-party, until finally his dread of the latter 
gained the upper hand, and he abandoned the 
prophet to them (38). If evidence were still 
wanting that the Judah of those days was ripe for 
judgment, it would be supplied by the circumstance 
that it was a foreigner, an Ethiopian, who rescued 
the great sufferer from an ignominious death. But 
even the last drop in Jeremiah’s bitter cup was not 
to be spared him, namely, to see that even the ter- 
rible Divine judgment which overtook Jerusalem in 
586 had remained without effect on the remnant of 
the people that was left in the land. In 597 they 
had refused to believe in the real seriousness of the 
Divine judgment, but after the murder of Gedaliah 
at Mizpah they are seized with mad terror, for now 
they entertain no doubt that Jahweh has for ever 
forsaken the land and abandoned His ple. In 
Egypt, to which, in spite of all the efforts of the 
prophet to dissuade them, they fled, taking him 
eene with them, thev commenced afresh the cult 
of the queen of heaven, and attributed all the 
disasters of recent times simply to the interrup- 
tion of this cult (by the reforms of Josiah). oO 
wonder that in the effrontery with which they 
proclaim these sentiments yeremiah sees a self- 
condemnation which excluded all thought of re- 
pentance and forgiveness. 

If, in spite of all his bitter disillusionings, 
Jeremiah still expected (see above, p. 697) the re- 
settlement of the exiles in their native land, and 
the establishment of a ‘new covenant,’ based on 
the true knowledge of God, between God and 
Israel, this is a striking evidence of the uncon- 
querable certainty with which he clung to the 
revelations of his God. He looked for the great 
transformation, consisting ina complete renewal 
of heart, to be yet wrought by God Himeelf (313), 
His younger contemporary, Ezekiel, sees in «@ 
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somewhat different light the further course of 
God's ways with Israel. He, too, is aware that 
the rebellious disposition of the people can be over- 
come only by a new heart and spirit bestowed by 
God ; but the way to this leads, according to him, 
through a school of iron discipline, which accustoms 
the people to quite new forms of worship, and leads 
to the final triumph of the idea that for all Israel’s 
acquirenients and actions there is but one supreme 
standard and one final goal—God’s holiness, 


V. EZEKIEL. 


1. The great importance of Ezekiel for the fur- 
ther development of the religion of Israel, as 
we have sketched it at the close of the preceding 
section, could not be recognized until the depend- 
ence of the Priests’ Code upon his programme for 
the future (Ezk 40-48) was placed beyond doubt. 
As long as it was held possible that he, the priest, 
occupied the leisure of the Exile in constructing 
fantastic variations on the priestly legislation 
which had already been long in existence, nothing 
could be made of his book, or at least of the clos- 
ing parts of it. Nay, it was possible, as we see 
from the Talmud, even to dispute whether the 
Book of Ezekiel was entitled to a place at all in 
the canon of the Old Testament. But quite a 
different judgment has to be formed if Ezk 40-48 
is to be regarded as a bold sketch of the future 
form of the State and the cultus. Then the ‘ priest 
in prophets clothing’ is all at once transformed 
into the pioneering genius, the real creator of 
Judaism in the narrower sense, the religion of the 


Law, which is the subsequent form of the religion 
of Israel. Notas if on that account name of 


prophet is to be denied him altogether. On the 
contrary, we shall see immediately that in every 
particular he attaches himself to his predecessors— 
to Jeremiah in icular—and that he frequentl 

assumes their ideas as self-evident. But with ail 
this it remains true that, for the realizing of God’s 
plans with Israel and of the demands and the 
promises of the earlier prophets, he looks to the 
establishment of a priestly State, whose chief aim 
shall be the conserving of the holiness of God 
This last idea is Ezekiel’s own, and through it he 
acquired an extraordinary influence on succeeding 


2. The truth that Ezekiel simply takes for granted 
the religious notions of his predecessors, holds 
good in quite a remarkable way of his conception 
of God. The zeal with which he constantly insists 
upon his two main themes—the guilt of the people 
and the way to its removal—scarcely gives him any 
occasion for specific declarations regarding the being 
and attributesof God. Indeed, if one were to judge 
merely by appearances, Ezekiel’s detailed descrip- 
tion of the glory (37) of Jahweh as His sensible 
form of manifestation (1%: 43%, cf. above, p. 639°f. ), 
and of the temple as the place of God’s throne and 
the place of the soles of His feet (437), might seem 
a return to long superseded material conceptions 
of the Godhead. But it is inconceivable that to 
Ezekiel the ‘glory’ of Jahweh which dwells in 
the temple should be wholly identical with His 
essential being. He himself inveighs (8!) against 
the silly delusion of those who had been left in 
Judah, that ‘Jahweh sees us not, Jahweh hath 
forsaken the land.’ But, above all, it is note- 
worthy how Ezekiel handles the attitude of Jahweh 
to the heathen peoples hostile to Israel. Scarcely 
anywhere * do we find an indication of the reasons 
for this attitude, or a rejection of false notions, 


* It is, in any case, one of the very isolated exceptions, when 
in 2916 {t is put forward as one result of the ju ent upon 
; Het She Country neve ne mire Santee confidence 
or Israe 
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except the very frequently recurring formula, ‘that 
they may know that I am Jahweh’ (so four times 
over in the oracle against Edom in ch. 35). This 
ig as much as to say, ‘that My absolute omnipo- 
tence, My absolute sovereignty over all peoples of 
the earth, My inviolable holiness, may be brought 
to their consciousness.’ Nay, in view of 36”, it 
looks quite as if Jahweh’s only reason for resolving 
upon the restoration of Israel was that their con- 
tinuing in exile gave occasion for blasphemies on 
the part of the heathen, and the consequent dis- 
honouring of His holy name. 

3. The thought of the election of the people and 
of the benefits bestowed upon them by Jahweh 
appears only in the striking allegory contained in 
164%. lof. where there is clearly dependence upon the 
ideas of Deuteronomy, and the inference is silently 
implied of the immensity of the debt of gratitude 
which the Divine goodness imposes upon Israel. 
The ethical demands of Jahwebh, collected in a sort 
of canon in Ezk 18% (cf. also 22°), partly agree 
verbatim with those of the pre-exilic prophets, 
but are partly intermingled already with allusions 
to specifically religious or, more precisely, ritual 
obligations (regard to what is to Jahweh, 
Sabbath observance, refraining from sacrifice upon 
the high places, etc.). In his view of the moral 
responsibility of the individual, Ezekiel attaches 
himself entirely to the teaching of Jeremiah. Like 
the latter (cf. Jer 31™-), he opposes the delusion 
that Jaiweh makes the children suffer innocently 
for the sins of the fathers (18**-) ; on the contrary, 
‘he that sinneth, he shall die’ (v.™). But the 
general rule expressed in this last saying does not 
exclude the efficacy of timely repentance: Jahweh 
wills not the death of the sinner, but that he 
should turn and live (v.% 33"). Therefore He takes 
measures even for the warning of the ungodly by 
the prophets, and the latter are held fully respon- 
sible if they neglect this duty (3'7*- 33). 

4. The rarity with which the above ideas are 
touched upon in Ezekiel is plainly owing to the 
circumstance that he feels himself in the first 
instance far more impelled to give strong expres- 
sion to his holy indignation at the sins and the 
co uently enormous guilt of his people. Hence 
his Divine commission has for its very starting- 
aay that he is sent to ‘the apostate ones, the 

ouse of rebellion’ (2% 5 55% and often). And in- 
deed it is always the same complaint that occupies 
the foreground in all his arraignments of the 
people, namely, that of gross apostasy from Jahweh 
—idolatry. 

In order rightly to appreciate this charge, two 
things must be kept in view. (a) First of all, by 
idolatry Ezekiel understands not merely the actual 
worship of strange, heathen gods, * auch as he once 
beheld (8'*-) in a vision, when he saw carried on in 
the temple at Jerusalem the worship of the ‘ image 
of jealousy ’ (?an ’ashérah) and of all kinds of creep- 
ing things, the lamenting for Tammuz, and_the 
adoration of the sun. He includes in the term the 
whole of the Jahweh cult, in so far as it is com- 
bined with the use of images of Jahweh and sacri- 
ficial worship on the so-called ‘ high places.’ 

The Book of Deuteronomy makes no secret that 
the abolition of the high place worship is an inno- 
vation, which must be carried out with a certain 
measure of forbearance. For it really amounted 
to counting every spot outside Jerusalem profane 
—an intolerable idea to the ancient way of think- 
ing. Consequently, Deuteronomy had conceded 
to the former | Sets of the high places at least 
the right of officiating in the temple, and at the 
same time commended them as far as possible 


* There is no evidence for the view of Robertson Smith and 


Gmend, that in Exk 8 it is ancient Israclitish family or tribal gods 
that are in view. 
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to kindness at the hands of the peor’ Ap 
absolute condemnation of the high p worship 
as a heinous sin was thus far from its intention, 
although it held that subsequent to the time 
of Solomon the confining of the cultus to the 
temple had become a universal obligation. Quite 
different is the judgment of Ezekiel. The occur- 
rences of the year 597, by which he had suffered so 
much personally, and the days that followed, had 
revealed to him that the roots of the evil lay too 
deep to be removed by the reforms of Josiah. Not 
only from the time of Solomon, but from the very 
first the worship of Israel, even when it had 
Jahweh for its object, had been pure idolatry, 
masquerading first in Egyptian (23* °)* and after- 
wards in Canaanite dress. The latter is what is 
referred to by the prophet at the commencement 
of his great arraignment of Jerusalem in ch. 16: 
‘Thy birth and thy nativity are of the land of the 
Canaanites ; thy father was an Amorite, and thy 
mother a Hittite.’ Ezekiel’s intention here is not 
to teach anything new abont the earliest history 
of Israel, but sim iy to characterize in the stronvest 
fashion the heatheniah form of its worship. This 
comes out not only in the two great indictments 
of chs. 16 and 23, but also elsewhere (cf. ¢.q. 44°). 
The heathen character of this worship is shown to 
consist not only in specifically heathen practices 
connected with the cultus, such as excess and 
immorality at the sacrificial meals, but in the 
utter lack of fine feeling for what is holy and 
worthy of the Deity. No wonder that Ezekiel 
regarded the transferring of this cultus to one 
sanctuary as only a half measure, which must now 
be energetically su ed by a whole one. For, 
even after the reforms of Josiah, the sanctuary 
had been further ‘defiled’; in particular, images 
of Jahweh appear to have been afterwards reintro- 
duced and to have played an important réle (5!! 


Get. 18 720), 
(6) But, secondly, the charge of idolatry as 
adultery against Jahweh includes also courting 
the favour and aid of the heathen powers. This 
is clearly the case in 16%-, probably also in 23* * 
lf. 21. elsewhere it is sometimes doubtful whether 
actual apostasy to heathen gods, as the result of 
political intercourse, is not intended. To Ezekiel, 
indeed, ali contact with the sphere of heathendom 
causes outward and inward defilement. ; 
5. In the view of Ezekiel, both kingdoms (Samaria 
in 23‘ under the name ’OAdladh=‘ her [own] tent,’ 
and Jezusalem under the name ’OAditbah =‘ my tent 
is in her’) are naturally in the same condemnation. 
Yet Judah’s guilt is greater in so far as she bas 
not only failed to take warning from the fate of 
Sodom and of Samaria, but has acted even more 
corruptly than these her sisters. Therefore the ill- 
fortune of the latter is to be reversed, that they 
may serve for the profound humiliation of Judah ; 
for the latter has shown by her conduct, that, in 
comparison with herself, even Sodom and ia 
stil] deserved consideration (16*- ae ° 
6. The special charges made by el (esp. 
226.) against Jerusalem are concerned, above ail, 
with the perverting of justice and the comumitting 
of deeds of violence, and remind us strengly of the 
ever recurring complaints of the earlier prophets. 
The only strange feature is the emphatic mention 
of incest (22), which it is impossible to under- 
stand in a figurative sense. Moreover, all classes 
share in the general corruption: the king (Zede- 
kiah), who is to pay heavily for his perjury and 
* The pi of u which 
= sa tere rae Tees 
n ac ce a ’ 
idolatry (a view which is confirmed | by ; and thus the sug- 
gestion is very natural that Ezekiel was | 
ment by referring Am 5% to the Egyptian 
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breach of treaty (17!*); the princes, who are like 
wolves and wortliless shepherds (227 3417); the 
priests, who are forpetful of their duties (22%) ; 
the lying prophets (13'" 22%) and prophetesses 
(13), who lull the people into false security. 

All this guilt cries for vengeance. A feeling of 
pity for the perishing pore is awakened, indeed, 
in the heart of Ezekiel by the view of the approach- 
ing terrible judgment, but the transgression is too 
great for pardon to be still possible (9° 11)% and 
often). Even such examples of piety as Noah, 
Daniel, and Job could now effect nothing by their 
intercession ; at most they would be able to save 
only themselves (14'7-), The judgments that now 
threaten are only the close of those that have long 
—always, indeed, in vain—been impending over 
Israel. Quite peculiar in this connexion 1s the 

rophet’s doctrine that Jahweh has punished the 

sraelites for their apostasy by giving them com- 

mandments that were not guod, as, for instance, 
‘the order for child-sacrifice. Only in this sense 
can the language of 20%" be understood, even if 
the prone in 16% and 23” speaks of these 
sacrifices as offered to idols. But it is almost 
inconceivable that Ezekiel should have _ repre- 
sented child-sacrifice as instituted by Jahweh 
Himself for the purpose of destroying Israel. 
Perhaps he speaks of the command of Ex 22% ()> 
as ‘not pood’ simply because it yave occasion to 
the delusion that God demanded not only the 
or gi but the actual sacrifice of the first- 

rm. 

Ezekiel foresees with perfect clearness the ap- 
proach of the Chaldwans (217""-), the siege of the 
city, with all its horrors (4!* 16), as well as its 
burning to the ground (107). By symbolical actions 
he portrays the fate of the besieged, the fresh 
decimation of those who had apparently escaped 
(5'*-), and their departure to exile (12°). Sword, 
famine, and pestilence shall devour them without 
intermission ; the land shall become a desolation 
and, along with its people, the subject of savage 
mockery by the heathen (5'** 33”77-) ; the inhabit- 
ants themselves, carried into exile, shall have to eat 
unclean bread in the place of their captivity fae: 

7. But this casting off is not to ‘be final, It 
would appear, indeed, from 21 as if the pious 
and the ungodly were alike to be overwhelmed by 
the judgment—a declaration to which Ezekiel 

evidently felt impelled for the time by the facts 
of the case; but at bottom the old Prophetic ex- 
pesoucn abides, that a certain number, however 
ew, shall escape sword and famine, wild beasts, 
and pestilence (147*-), For Ezekiel beholds in 
spirit (9**-) not only the fall of Jerusalem into the 
hands of the enemy, but also the mark put by the 
angel on the foreheads of those who are destined 
to escape. And, further, he sees in spirit (87'*-) 
the resurrection of the dead bones (i.e. the people 
sunk as it were into the grave in exile) by the 
breath of God, which awakens them to new life. 
Those who are brought back to the Holy Land 
shall henceforward, after the removal of all the 
former abominations, dwell there secure, and re- 
joice in rich blessings from Jahweh’s hand (1127 

° B419t. B68. 888. 3027-), For He remembers His 
former promises, forgives Jerusalem all her sins, 
and concludes with her an ever enduring covenant 
(16. 37%), He can no more hide His face from 
His people now that He has poured out His spirit 
upon them (39”). And, as the result of this 
receiving of the spirit of God, it is promised that 
the old nature shall have its place taken by 
another spirit and a new heart,* that the stony 


* The call in 18%!, in a somewhat different connexion, ‘Make 
da new heart and a new spirit,’ does not invalidate the 
that the bestowal of the new spirit can come from God 
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heart shall be changed into a soft heart of flesh 


(11)9 362%t-), 

8. In so far as its fulfilment necessitates an 
extraordinary interposition of God, the last men- 
tioned promise may already be included in the 
category of Messianic propliecies (in the wider 
sense). Such prophecies, even in the narrower 
sense, are found in Ezekiel, although sparingly 
and with no special emphasis. Thus the tender 
sprout taken from the top of the tall cedar, and 
p anted on a high and lofty mountain (the temple 

ill), where it grows to be a majestic cedar (1722), 
can stand only for the Messianic king of David’s 
race, under whom Israel is to dwell secure. B 
his exaltation shall the heathen kingdoms (all 
the trees of tle field’) learn to know the power of 
Jahweh. There is no mention here then of the 
exercise of world-empire by the Messianic king. 
So also in 2]** ( it is said only that the State 
shall lie low until he comes to whom it [sc. the 
rule) belongs and to whom Jahweb gives it. A 
descendant of David is first expressly promised by 
Ezekiel in 34%; but even there not as the cham- 
ion and saviour of the people, but only as the 
aithful shepherd, who shall feed the Hock after 
Jahweh Himself (v.'*, clearly dependent on Jer 
23'*-) has intervened on behalf of His sheep and 
even zealously uecnetee’ the shepherd’s office for 
them (v.!'™), It is only after this that He is to 
set over them a single shepherd, namely His 
servant David. That this does not mean king 
David redivivus, but, asin the case of the ‘righteous 
shoot’ of David in Jer 235, only one who rules in 
the spirit of David, is shown by the simple fact 
that he is not once called ‘ king’; on the contrary, 
it is said in v.* ‘I, Jahweh, will be their God, 
and my servant David shall be prince (x'y}) in the 
midst of them.’ But, beyond this, nothing is predi- 
cated of him. It is Jahweh alone that concludes a 
covenant of peace with the ple (v.™*-), confers 
upon them security from wild beasts, as well as 
from oppression and mockery by their enemies, 
and im rich fertility to the land. The same 
prediction occurs in 37™*- in connexion with the 
symbolic action whereby two staves (Judah and 

oseph) are to be joined together in the hand 
of Ezekiel. Even the long fallen *’orthern king- 
dom is to be reunited with Judah so as to form 
one kingdom under one king. But once more it 
is Jahweh Himself (v.%) who delivers and purifies 
them, that they may become again His people. 
Now, it is true that in 37*-, as compared with 34%, 
there appears to be an advance in so far as 37! 
declares not only ‘and my servant David shall be 
king over them,’ but (v.%) ‘my servant David 
shall rule over them for ever.’ Can it be that the 
expectations of Ezekiel underwent such a trans- 
formation in the interval that he now looked for a 
king whose dominion should be unending? This 
is impossible, for it would completely contradict 
the rdle which the ‘ prince’ (not the king) plays in 
the future programme of Ezk 40-48 (see below). 
Bat, even apart from that, in ch. 87 as in ch. 34 
Jahweh appears 80 prominently as the real Ruler 
dwelling in His sanctuary in the midst of the 

eople and exercising towards them the everlast- 
ing covenant of peace, that there is scarcely room 
left for the idea of the Messiah. 

9. As elsewhere in the expectations of the pro- 
phets regarding the future, a prethy large space is 
occupied in Ezekiel with threatenings against 
foreign nations; nay, it would seem from 30* as 
if the ‘ Day of the LORD,’ which had been looked 
or Aa ae time of evi was sarhada hi 8 

ay of judgment upon foreign peoples. e hos- 
tility of these peoples to Israel is also, it is true, 
specified as a ground of the Divine anger (thus we 
have the malicious joy and thirst for revenge of 
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the Ammonites, 25%; the Moabites, v.®; the 
Edomites, v.!*, and again in ch. 35; the Phillis- 
tines, 25"; the Tyrians, 267]; but the main point 
of view always is that all the splendour and proud 
display of the heathen is to be brought low, ‘in 
ander that they may know that I am Jahweh’ 
(257 4-17 ete.). Hence the longest and the severest 
threatenings are directed against the haughtiest 
and most powerful peoples: against Tyre (chs. 
26-28), because she has declared herself to be the 
perfection of beauty (27%), and her king has claimed 
even to be a god (287) ; against the Egyptians (chs. 
29-32), because the Pharaoh has boasted, ‘ mine is 
the Nile, I have made it’ (29°). God is going to 
punish this arrogance as He formerly punished 
that of the Assyrian warriors, whose graves (as 
those of the most heinous offenders) are ‘ set in the 
uttermost parts of the pit’ (324, where by the way 
there is the first approximation to a distinction 
between inhabitants of the under world, and thus 
to the doctrine of the gece of hell). 

10. A peculiarity of the eschatology of Ezekiel 
is his expectation of a hostile storm of great 
masses of people, led by Gog the prince of the 
land of Magog, against tlie resettled land of Israel, 
that is to say, after the dawn of the Messianic age 
(ch. 38 f.). ere too the essential point of view is 
that stated in 38'6 ‘that the nations may know 
me when I shall show myself holy before their 
eyes’ (cf. also 39’). Neither here nor anywhere 
else in Ezekiel is there any hint that this know- 
ledge is to lead further to these ples attaching 
themselves to Jahweh and thus sharing in Israel’s 
salvation. Gog is to fall upon the mountains of 
Israel; and so enormous shall be the number of 
his warriors, that for seven years on end their 
weapons shall serve for fuel, and seven years shall 
be required for the burying of their dead bodies. 

When Ezekiel (38!") appeals to the predictions of 
former prophets concerning Gog, it is impossible to 
say What utterances of theirs (provided they have 
come down to us at all) he may have had in view. 
But, in any case, his allusion to them is a proof 
that the pre-exilic prophecies had already become 
to him the object of reflexion. And this implies at 
the same time the consciousness that the old form 
of prophecy, as the product of a direct operation of 
the spirit of , was practically extinct, and had 
essentially to be replaced by literary activity. 

11. To this last domain belongs, beyond doubt, the 
whole section made up of chs, 40-48, which, as was 
pointed out above, proved of epoch-making import- 
ance for the form afterwards assumed by the re- 
ligion of Israel, containing as it does a sketch of 
the new form to be given to the sanctuary and the 
cultus after the return of the people from exile.* 
Not that even in chs. 1-39 there are no hints at 
all pointing to this final aim of the Divine judg- 
ments, for we find such, for instance, in gout. and 
37% 2%, But in chs. 40-48 these interests—the re- 
construction of the temple in all its details, the 
exact regulation of yap and festivals, etc.— 
come so strongly into the foreground that every- 
thing else, t.e. all that does not belong to the 
cultus, looks like a mere appendage and scarcely 
worthy of mention. 

(a) All the manifold and complicated regula- 
tions in chs. 40-48 have, strictly viewed, only one 
underlying idea—namely, the perfect representa- 
tion and conservation of the holiness of God, in 
opposition to the endless detriment done to it in 
the pre-exilic period. This conservation, more- 
over, is to be effected by means of a great number 
of external institntions and ordinances. To be 
sure, these are at bottom only symbolical pictures 
of the Divine holiness and of the zeal directed 

* Of. Bertholet, Der Verfassunjsentrcurf des Ezechiel in seiner 
veligtonegeschichilichen Bedeutung, Freiburg i. B., 1896. 
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towards its maintenance, but strict attention to 
them is absolutely indispensable instead of being 
(as the sacrifices were in the estimation of the 
earlier prophets) merely an expression, that might 
be dispensed with at need, of a pious frame of 
mind. Ezekiel is in fact the founder of legal 
religion, the Levitical system. It is, above all, 
characteristic of this standpoint that any wrong 
done to the holiness of God is estimated exclusively 


as an objective fact, without regard to the inten- 


tion and motive of the author of the wrong. Un- 
witting Levitical defilement and knowing sin in- 
volve exactly the same degree of guilt. 

(6) At the head of all the regulations in question 
naturally stand those about holy grou The 
idea that now the whole land is sacred to Jahweh, 
finds its symbolical expression in the high degree 
of holiness which attaches not only to the temple, 
the dwelling-place of Jahweh, but to the whole 

uarter surrounding the temple, on the summit of 
the hill (43). For city and temple are henceforth 
to stand on a very lofty mountain (40), in token 
that they surpass in importance every other spot 
on earth. Any pollution of the sanctuary, such as 
was formerly occasioned by the close proximity of 
the royal graves to the temple (437), 1s now com- 
pletely excluded. The holiness of the fore-court is 
constantly recalled by the keeping shut of the east 
door (441, by which Jahweh returned from the 
Mount of Olives to the sanctuary. But the whole 
of the sacred Peon, including the quarters of 
the priests and the Levites, is a térdmah of the land 
(45'*- 48®*-), a kind of oblation whereby all the reat 
of the land is likewise hallowed and made fit for use, 
as the fruits of the land are, through the rendering 
of the firstfruits to Jahweh. Directly adjoining 
the sacred precincta is the ground occupied by the 
city, and the land which appertains ez officio to the 
‘prince.’ To the former of these a certain measure 
of holiness still belongs; in fact, according to 48* 
(the closing word of the whole section), the city is 
to be called Jahweh-shammah, ‘Jahweh is there.’ 
It belongs to no one tribe exclusively, but mem bers 
of all the tribes are to people it (48). 

(c) Suitably to its above significance, the city 
along with the sacred ¢éérimdh is the heart and 
almost the exact central pont of the whole 
country; for to the north of it lie seven, and to 
the south five tribes, the latter —quite contrary 
to the former historical state of things—including 
even Issachar, Zebulun, and Gad. The district to 
the east of the Jordan had been probably for a Jon 
time too largely occupied by heathen for Ezekie 
to count it as any longer belonging to the Holy 
Land. On the other hand, the strangers dwelling 
in the midst of Israel, who have begotten sons (i.e. 
who are permanently settled there), are to be on 
exactly the same footing as native-born Israelites, 
and are equally to receive a possession (474). The 
meaning of this at first sight strange prescription 
is simply that in the new State there can be only 
full-blooded members of the worshipping com- 
munity, niet of equal rights, but sharing 
also equal responsibilities. 

(d) Final , the idea that the land consecrated 
to Jahweh has His blessings showered upon it, 
finds very drastic expression in the prophecy of 
the temple spring (47'™), which, taking its rise 
under the temple itself, is at first a tiny rill, but 
after a course of 4000 cubits has already becomes a 
mighty river, which causes the numerous trees on 
its banks to bear foliage that is ever green and 
fruits that never fail, which makes the waters of 
the Dead Sea wholesome and teeming with fisb-. 
The explanation offered for all this is that ‘because 
the water proceeds from the sanctuary’ it has a 
magical efficacy (4714). 

(e) The degree to which even ths most sub’ 
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prescriptions regarding points in the cultus are 
of importance in the eyes of Ezekiel, is shown 
by his regulations concerning thie sacrificial tables 
(40°), the priests’ cells (42), the sin - offering 
in connexion with the seven days’ dedication of 
the altar (4318), the measures and weights to 
be used in the cultus (45°*-), the rules for festivals 
and sacrifices (4545 ; cf. also the complicated pre- 
scriptions as to the place and number of the 
sacrifices to be offered by the ‘prince,’ ch. 46). 
With reference to the festivals, it is noteworthy 
that, as is shown even by their exact dating, they 
have now lost their connexion with the course of 
nature [sc. as harvest festivals] and have hecome 
simply church festivals; for, apart from the pro- 
hibition of leaven at the time of the Passover, 
there is no mention of anything but the official 
offerings to be presented (45%"). Very striking is 
the complete ignoring of the Feast of Weeks, which, 
on the ground of very ancient tradition, is retained 
even by P; and no less so is the fact that the two 
days of atunement, of which Ezekiel places one at 
the beginning of each half of the year (45'5*-), do 
not represent days of humiliation on the part of 
the people, but contemplate an atonement for the 
sanctuary by means of external ceremonies ‘on 
account of those who may have offended Uaroagh 
error or ignorance.’ The purifying of the temple 
building from Levitical dehlement appears here as 
the main object to such a degree that the cleansing 
of the heart, which to the pre-exilic prophets was 
by far the most important matter, remains un- 
mentioned. 

(f) Much of what is ordained by Ezekiel ma 
have been based upon ancient tradition, whic 
was perhaps familiar to him in connexion-with the 
exercise of his duties as priest. New, however, 
beyond doubt, and of great consequence is his dis- 
tinction (40% and esp. 44°*-) between those priests of 
Levi who are also descendants of Zadok (3.e. who 
belong to the hereditary priesthood established at 
Jerusalem), and those other priests of Levi who 
have ministered to the people in the times of error 
(s.¢. the former priests of the high Sade The 
priesthood in future is to pertain to the Zadokites 
alone. The other class are ‘to bear the conse- 
quences of their guilt’ (44!#-), and are condemned 
to discharge all the menial offices of the caltus which 
were formerly attended to by uncircumcised ones 
(slaves and prisoners of war). Ezekiel in this way 
first paved the way for that distinction between 
priests and Levites which is so familiar to us in P 
and the Chronicler, that we can hardly conceive 
of the cultus of Israel without it from the time of 
Sinai downwards, although, as & matter of fact, it 
is still quite unknown even to the Book of Deutero- 
nomy. 

. (g) When we turn to the special rules for the 
phe’ (44:78), it is again noteworthy that at the 
ead of their official duties (v.%) is the instruction 
of the people in the distinction between holy and 
common, clean and unclean; it is only after this 
that there is mention of their judicial functions. 

(A) By the side of the priests the nds¢ or ‘ prince’ 

lays, as was remarked above, a somewhat colour- 

ess A head was necessary, and nothing was 
more natural than to form a connexion here with 
the historical] tradition of many centuries, namely, 
the expectation of a political head belonging to 
the family of David. Surprise has been felt quite 
unnecessarily that Ezekiel does not assign to the 
priestly State a spiritual head—nay, that he is 
altogether silent about the ‘high priest.’ But in 
the pre-exilic period there had been no high priests 
at all, but at most at Jerusalem chief priests. The 
latter, moreover, were simply exalted officials of 
the king, and it may very well be that Ezekiel 
had good reasons for not wishing to see priestly 
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officials of this kind reintroduced. It was quite 
outside the scope of his ideas that in the new 
Jerusalem the place of the national political head 
should be taken by a spiritual one—in fact, b 
a high priest. Ezekiel, then, retained a Political 
head ; but the latter is, strictly speaking, only the 
guarantor for the regular performance of the 
cultus. It is scarcely right to speak of a sovereign 
prince. If this nasi has a tract of land assigned 
to him at the eastern and western ends of the 
térdmah, it is with the strangely distrustful remark 
added, ‘that my princes may no more oppress m 
people, but give the land to the house of Israe 
according to their tribes’ (45° 46%). The prince, 
indeed, receives a further térdmah from the peo le, 
levied on wheat, barley, oil, and sheep (451**:) ; but 
in return he is to provide all the offerings for the 
pone reese at the festivals, the new moons, and 
the Sabbaths, as well as the daily morning burnt- 
offering and meal-offering (46'%-). The one pre- 
rogative he enjoys is that of entering the vestibule 
of the east door (which is usually closed), that 
from its threshold he may behold the preparing 
of his sacrifices by the priests, and may stand there 
and pray (44° 46%). That Ezekiel does not think 
of i nast as the Messiah, is a fact that needs no 
roof. 
: (t) When we now ask, finally, What was Ezekiel’s 
own view about the fulfilment of his programme 
for the future ?, the answer must be to the follow- 
ing effect. A distinction must be drawn between 
expectations the fulfilment of which was in no 
man’s power (such as the elevation of the temple 
hill, orthe producing of the temple spring, or even 
the bringing back of the ten tribes), and expec- 
tations within the range of human effort. ith 
these last Ezekiel was per ee in earnest, and he 
was fully justified by the further course of events. 
In some instances, it is true, the force of ancient 
usage was stronger than the theory of the prophet, 
as, for example, in the case of the Feast of Weeks. 
Other prescriptions, such as the degrading of the 
former priests of the high places, evidently could 
be carried out only after severe conflicts and in a 
very much mitigated form. But, one the whole, 
it remains true that we have now in P a rearrange- 
ment of the cultus approximating as nearly as 
ossible to the prescriptions of Ezekiel. Particu- 
arly convincing is the evidence for this which is 
furnished by the parallels in P to the special rules 
for the priests contained in Ezk 44", To all 
appearance, the priestly circles—and that, too, at 
different centres—had already begun during the 
Exile to reduce the ideas of Ezekiel to a cultus 
law. The fruit of these labours—varied, yet all 
inspired with the same spirit— was the great 
priestly book of history and law, the introduction 
of which gave to post-exilic Judaism the final 
stamp which it bears, not only in New Testament 
times but down to the present day. 

But here once more the truth is manifested that 
historical development is not always in a straight 
line. Right in the midst of the labours devoted to 
the codification of a priestly law in the spirit of 
Ezekiel we come once more upon a powerful ex- 
hibition of genuine Jahweh prorneuem in the 
form of the so-called Deutero-Isaiah, to which we 
must next turn our attention. 


VI. THE SO-CALLED DEUTERO-ISAIAH. 


1. It may now be regarded as finally established 
that with Is 40 an entirely new book commences, 
which nowhere makes any claim to be the work of 
Isaiah. The compass of this so-called Deutero- 
Tsaiah is still, however, the subject of controversy. 
According to the view that at one time generally 
prevailed, it embraced chs. 40-66. But more and 
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more confirmation has been discovered for the An absolutely harmonious plan of the Universe 


broreaen already propounded by Eichhorr and 
reattirmed by Kuenen, that a portion of these 
chapters can have been composed only at Jeru- 
salem after the return from the Exile.” At first 
it was thought sufficient to separate off chs. 63-66 
as a later addition, but finally it has become 
almost the general fashion to distinguish between 
chs. 40-55 as Deutero-Isaiah, and chs. 56-66 as 
Trito-Isaiah. The present writer is among those 
to whom this view commends itself as the correct 
one. It may be remarked that Is 40-66 is a strik- 
ing proof that questions of authenticity have little 
bearing upon the value of the religious and ethical 
contents—or, in short, upon the character as revela- 
tion—of an OT writing. The full meaning of the 
glorious book made oP of Is 40-55 could be first 
appreciated and established only by those who 
taught men to understand it historically from the 
last years before the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus 
(538 B.C.) and the return of a portion of the exiles 
as authorized by him. 

2. The book of the ‘Great Unknown’ would 
have had significance sialon Hp for his contempor- 
aries even if it had been nothing more than a book 
of consolation forthe exiles, assuring them of the 
end of the captivity, return to the Holy Land, and 
a renewed dispensation of Jahweh’s grace. But 
it contains infinitely more than this, From an 
elevated prophetical viewpoint, which is scarcely 
reached again in the OT period, it brings the 
whole eo g history of Israel as well as ita 
whole future under the scheme of an original, 
all-wise, saving purpose of Jahweh, which has for 
ite object the whole world of nations. The barriers 
of national religion are here completely burst, and 
the foundation laid for a universal religion, and all 
this without the old Prophetic ideas of the election 
and pre-eminence of Israel being given up. How 
these two appara heterogeneous notions could 
be united, have to be shown afterwards. The 
whole, solitary glory of Deutero- Isaiah we shall 
best appreciate 1f we compare it with Ezekiel or 
the sa lel ene Dt 4% and 
328, In kiel’s future ex tions there was 
no room for any share of the heathen in the salva- 
tion of Israel. In Dt 4'-, again, the view is stated 
without any circumlocution that Jahweh has des- 
tined the heathen to serve the star-gods (i.e. prac- 
age A condemned them to idolatry), whereas He 
has chosen Israel to be His own possession. Quite 
the same notion is expressed in Dt 32° ‘Jahweh 
fixed the bounds of the peoples according to the 
number of the gods’ [ade 33, LXX dyyéAwy Geod, 
MT wrongly bate: ‘Hh t.c. He assigned to each of 
the (subordinate) 8 & particular people, whereas 
He declared Israel to be His own heritage. 

3. We have just described Deutero-Isaiah’s fun- 
damental notion of a Divine purpose of salvation, 
which is at present becoming plain—a purpose 
which includes all nations, and which at the same 
time solves all the enigmas of Israel’s history. It 
is primarily under this notion that we must sub- 
sume all the declarations from which our prophet’s 
very lofty conception of God may be gathered. 


* The following have y contributed to the elucidation 
of the controversy Tri i 


in his Commentary on 


to emanate 


implies the solity of God. Absolute monotheism 
here reaches its clearest and sharpest expression 
(43° 446-8 455f- 14.18) The continuous fulfilment 
of the plan presupposes His eternity (41* 44°), un- 
changeableness (41* 4314), and always equally full 
power (40*7-), God’s omnipotence is proved, above 
all, by His creative work: He alone has stretched 
forth the heavens and formed the earth (40)? 34 % 
42° 44% 4512-18) in the fulness of His omnipotence 
and the strength of His might (40%); it needed 
but His call, and these things were there (48%). 
He is the maker of all families of men from the 
beginning (41‘), and controls by His sovereign 
omnipotence the fortunes even of the greatest 
(407t-)—-nay, the nations are before Him only as a 
drop on [the side of] the bucket or a speck of dust 
on the balance (40'**-). How shall the individual 
ever contend with Him, the potsherd with the potter 
(45°)? As in the first Isaiah, so here God 1s fre- 
quently called ‘the Holy One of Israel,’ and that, 
in like manner, in the sense of His absolute eleva- 
tion above everything creaturely and perishable, 
and hence, of course, above all stain and dishonour 
(411+ 16 43314 ete.), The same attribute excludes 
absolutely any representation of God by images 
(40}8f-), and, in general, our prophet cannot suffici- 
ently emphasize the folly and senselessness of idol 
and image worship (cf. 41”, and very specially the 
almost humorous description in 44°*- 46%). The 
holiness of God requires also that all His actings 
should have for their deepest motive the honour of 
His name (48°), He will not give His honour 
to another, nor His glory to idols (42°), as if they 
had accomplished what was His work alone. 

4. The scanty references to the means whereby 
God accomplishes His world-plan and saving pur- 
pose, make mention, above all, of the tic 
word. This has irresistible power (55'-) and eter- 
nal validity (40°). In the exact pre-announcement 
of the wonderful events that are passing (the mis- 
sion of Cyrus and the impending deliverance of 
Israel), our prophet sees one of the strongest evi- 
dences of the solity and omnipotence of the God 
of Israel (412*- 42° 43108. 447t. 26f. 4521 4G 1t. 48°. Ma.) ; 
the idols, which are things of nought, can neither 
explain the past nor predict the future (417!*-). 

5. Deutero-Isaiah, like the pre-exilic prophets 
and the Book of Deuteronomy, traces the pre- 
ferential treatment of Israel to its election (41™) ; 
but this last is ascribed not simply to God’s love 
for Israel, as might appear from 43*-, but to the 
special purposes which Jahweh wills to accomplish 
for the Ponetit of the whole world, by the instrau- 
mentality of Israel, His servant (see below). On 
this account He has carried them all along from 
their mother’s womb (46%) ; and, when by their sins 
they provoked His just anger, He gave them, 
indeed, into the hands of their enemies (42**- 50) 
5117); but it was not His intention that Babylon, 
the instrument of executing His vengeance, should 
show herself pitiless against Judah (47°). All the 
more on that account God regards the old, guilt of 
the people as atoned for—nay, as doubly expiated 
(40? 514). All the same, the coming deliverance 
is nothing but the outcome of the free favour of 
God; it has been brought about neither by sacrifice 
nor any other merit on the part of Israel, which, 
on the contrary, has sinned from the time of its 
first father (Jacob) and deserved destruction in 
consequence (437: 48}-« 8), But Jahweh blots out 
their transgressions as a cloud (44%). 

In view of all this, there is the less justification 
for Zion’s discouragement, and her complaint that 
she is forsaken and forgotten by God (40% 49"*). 
As little as a mother is forgetful of her suc 
child has God forgotten the community of 
(49'5), Nay, He is at once her creator and he 
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husband, wno can never cast off the wife of his 
youth (545), 

6. The instrument employed by Jahweh for the 
deliverance of His people and the further accom- 
plishment of His saving purpose, is Cyrus, of whom 
and of whose Divine mission the prophet speaks in 
such honourable terms that it has been suggested 
that he actually saw in him the Messiah promised 
by the earlier prophets. Jahweh Himself speaks 
ot Cyrus as His ‘shepherd’ (44%), nay as His 
‘anointed,’ whom He has taken by the nght hand 
that He may cast down peoples before him, whom 
for Israel’s sake He has ed by name (45!-), for 
whom He will make all his ways plain (45!**), as 
the man of His counsel (46""), whom He loves (48"*). 

If the victorious career of Cyrus is to be thus 
interpreted, Israel has no more occasion for anxious 
fears, but may with full complacency look for the 
manifestation of the glory of Jahweh (40° 41)%), 
God ensures to the exiles a secure return; He 
gathers them from all quarters (43°), and outdoes 
even His own former mighty acts when He brought 
His people forth from Egypt (43'**-). He fashions 
for them in the desert a road well constructed 
and free from danger (40° 42'6 43? 49!°), makes 
abundant provision of water and noble trees (41% 
4318 4871) and Himself leads them like a lovin 
shepherd (40 5214), ° All nature accompanies th 
redemptive acta with a song of jubilation (42) 
44% 4913 653), The returned exiles shall be as a 
bridal ornament to Zion, the seemingly forsaken 
and sorely troubled, who shall now be astonished 
at the multitude of her children, and scarcely find 
room for them al] (49'8 54!*-), For along with 
Jacob (Judah) shall return also ‘those who have 
been preserved of Israel’ (49°). Jahweh, more- 
over, shall once more reign as king over Zion 
(527), and all His gracious promises to David, the 
witness of His glory and the ruler of nations, shall 
i eee ie the woe, people, who weg shall 

raw to them foreign es—nay, peoples as yet 
unknown to them (5%), All these other nations 
are brought to recognize that Jahweh has called 
Cyrus, and crowned him with victory, and to give 
the glory to the God of Israel] (41%). As for 
Israel itself, the outpouring of the spirit of God, 
which seals the truth that every individual is His 
7 vera) property (44°), and makes them all true 

iples of Jahweh (54!*), brings about a wondrous 
renewing of the nation’s youth (40"*-). Moreover, 
the duration of this renewed ‘covenant’ is to be 
unlimited ; the brief period of God’s anger is to be 
followed by a time of eternal favour and blessing 
(4517 5474), 

In the above orderly summary of the ideas of Deutero-Isaiah 
which appear in the book itself, for the most part, in a scattered 
detached fashion, we have p passed over two state- 
ments, because they can in no way be brought into harmo 
with the other expectations of the prophet, and must accord- 
eo be regarded as later additions— : 

a roars: to 4115f, Israel is to beoome a new, sharp, 
many-toothed threshing-waggon, which goes so thoroughly 
work that it crushes the very mountains and hills. This figure, 
of course, refers to the destruction of Israel’s foes. Now, it is 
true that our prophet has a threat secon Babylon (4714) ; she, 
the oppressor of Israel, has now in turn to take the ‘intoxicat- 
ing a a which J had formerly to drink (617%), But 
there no indication of anything except that Cyrus is to 
execute the judgment on Babylon, while the other peoples are 
called to share in Israel's salvatiop. Thus 4115f belongs to quite 
re different sphere of ideas—that, namely, of Ezk 88f. and Mic 


@ In 4992t., instead of the return of the exiles through the 
wilderness under the leadership of Jahweh, we have a bringin 
of them back by the Gentiles acting under Jahweh's orders. I 
may be said that these two representations are not mutually 
exclusive. But in the statement that kingsshall be the guardians 
of Israel and queens her nurses, nay, that they shall in humble 
obeigsance lick‘the dust of her feet (493%), we have the expres- 
sion of tions that PPLOne, Be to Deutero-Isaiah but toa 
considerably later phase of Ju 


7. But all this does not exhaust the ideas con- 
tained in this unique book. The most wonderful 
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thing in it is the idea of Israel as the ‘Servant of 
Jahweh,’ who, in accordance with His eternal 
purpose, which transcends all human comprehen- 
sion, is destined to expiate, by his penal sufferings, 
not only Israel’s own guilt, but that of the 
heathen world, and then to exercise a great mis- 
sionary vocation on the world of nations, that ‘all 
ends of the earth may see the salvation of the God 
of Israel’ (52°). 

Ever since Biblical study began, it has been felt 
to be a very difficult problem how the statements 
in which the Servant of Jahweh (m7 13y) is un- 
doubtedly to be understood of the be of Israel 
(41! 4219 4310 44if. 31 454 489 cf. also the ‘servants 
of Jahweh’ in 54!) are to be reconciled with those 
which, to all appearance, have an individual in 
view (thus in the so-called ‘Ebed Jahweh Songs: 
42!“ [according to others, 42!-7], 49)-§, 50*-® [with 
v.14}, and 52'*-53!2). Countless are the attempte 
which have been made to solve the problem in 
question, 

After Duhm, in his Commentary on Isaiah (Géttingen, 1892 
assigned the ‘ Ebed-Jahweh- Lieder to a different and ter han 
than that of Deutero-Isaiah, and hence pronounced them a 
su uent addition to the latter, explaining them, at the same 
time, in the individual sense (as perhape referring to J al 
there sprang up a crop of similar hypotheses. The individ 
interpretation of the ‘Ebed-Jahweh- is supported also by 
J. Ley (Historische Erkldrung des # Teile des Jeoaj 
1898 ; art. ‘Die Bedeutung des Ebed-Jahweh,’ etc., in SK, 

Jahweh-Lieder im # Teil des 
1898 ; also in SK, ery 8). Both see 


by utero-Isaiah himeelf. E. Sellin ees Ieee 
identified the Servant with Zerubbabel, who, con ed, 
actually assumed the cro an an Cooeequance suffered a 
terrible yea Shea at the ds of the Persians. In his 
Studien sur Enistehungegeschichte der jiidischen L 


iri By Nergh pad dpe a ho 
re) v. ur ea : i 
1898) finds at least in ch. 68 the pabelieey iter bth Bertholet 


(Ze J 68, Freiburg i. B., 1899) refers 631-11 to the suff. 
and death of the ninety year old scribe Eleazar (cf. 2 Mac qs. 
The composition of 52!5-§313 by a different from the rest of 


the ‘EF. ahweh-Lieder (whose authorship by Deutero-Isaiah © 
is likewise denied) is maintained also by Laue (see above) and 
Schian (Die Ebed-Jahweh-Lieder in Jes. 40-66, Halle, 1805). It 
was the merit of K. Budde (art. ‘The so-called Ebed Yahweh 
Songs and fhe Meaning of the term Soraant of Jahuoeh in Ie 
German, Die enannten Jahweh-Lieder cad dte Redes. 
ak rey K: Jahwehs in Jes. 40-65, Giessen, 1900]) and 
K. (Das Buch Jesaja, Tiibingen, 1900) to recall the exegesis 
of these from the forest of hypotheses to a more 
sober consideration of facta. Their argument was strengthened 
on all sides by the very thorough discussion of F. Giesebrecht 
Der Knecht Jahwes des Deuterojesaja, Konigsberg, 1902), and 
t may be considered as henceforward a position that is not 
likely to be shattered, that even the so-called 'Ebed-Jahweh 
Songs are the work of Deutero-lsaiah, and that their subject is 
Israel, with its call to serve a missionary function to the 
Gentiles. 

On the present occasion we must be content to 
say that, in the violent controversy which has 
raged since the year 1892, the explanation of the 
Servant of Jahweh as phd ae J to the people 
9 apa to us to have retained the victory. Once 
the fondness of Hebrew poetry and prophecy for 
far-reaching personifications of collective notions 
and especially of bodies of people, is d, and 
531: rightly understood as spoken by the entiles, 
all the declarations about the Servant combine into 
one perfectly intelligible whole. The question seems 
to us quite an idle one, whether Deutero - Isaiah 
meant the Servant of Jahweh to be understood of 
the whole nation or only of the truly godly kernel 
of it, the ‘spiritual Israel,’ which fully answered the 
idea of a people of God. When the prophet has to 
speak of the election of Israel and its destined 
mission in the world’s history, his words naturally 
refer to the whole body of the nation, for it was 
this that was the object of election and of mani- 
fold guidance in the course of its history. But it 
is equally natural that, in the passager which have 
in view the representative suffering of the Servant 
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and his missionary function, not those should be 
thought of who perish in the purifying judgment, 


but only the truly pious kernel of the people, 
who seek Goc and have penitent hearts. ay, it 


is not an impossible position that the Servant, as 
a portion of the people, namely, that which is 
specially penitent and afflicted, should be opposed 
to the Sale body (49° ‘ Jahweh that formed me 
from the womb to be his servant, to bring Jacob 
again to him, and that Israel should be gathered 
unto him,’ ef. also v.6). But much more frequently 
and emphatically than this work on his fellow- 
countrymen is the missionary vocation exercised 
by the Servant towards the heathen world set 
forth. This is the central point of our prophet’s 
whole world of ideas. It is only from this stand- 
point that the problem either of Israel’s election or 
of her temporary rejection can be brought into 
harmony with the Divine plan of the world. The 
grievous sufferings of Israel were the indispensable 
condition of the salvation of the whole world. 

That even the Gentiles are from the first destined 
to entrance into the kingdom of God, is shown b 
the Divine call (45*-) to all the ends of the eart 
to turn to Him and let themselves be saved, as 
well as by God’s oath that at last every knee 
shall bow to Him and every tongue swear by Him. 
But the instrnment in proclaiming His salvation 
is His Servant, whom He has called from the 
mother’s womb (i.e. from the beginning), that He 
may be glorified in him (49!-*). God has put His 
spirit upon him (42'), given him persuasive elo- 
quence (497), the tongue of a proper disciple of 

ahweh (50), that he may proclaim the true 
relivion to the heathen (42'), and thus become a 
light to the heathen (42° 49°), the founder of a 
covenant (n73z) between God and men (42° 498). 
And Israel is to await this call with all meekness 
and lowly submission (4277-), True, there is not 
wanting a certain measure of preparedness of the 
heathen for the Servant’s gospel of salvation. 
Already the isles wait for his instruction (42‘)— 
nay, the nations must themselves recognize that 
Jahweh alone could have accomplished the mighty 
transformation wrought through Cyrus (41!*), 
But the decisive influence is brought to bear, 
finally, by the great sufferings of the Servant, and 
the patience with which he has submitted to every 
pee of ill-treatment and mockery (50°). To 
their own extreme astonishment, the perception 
dawns upon many peoples and kings that the 
Servant of Jahweh—marred almost beyond recog- 
nition as a man, utterly despised, and maltreated 
to the uttermost—has, through his voluntary, 
patient sufferings, borne the punishment of others 
as a guilt-offering, atoned for their sins, and pro- 
cured salvation for them (527-), 

This idea of @ vicarious penal suffering of Israel 
for the Gentile world, in order to bring salvation 
to the latter, is so extraordinary and unique that 
one can easily understand how it has called forth 
all kinds of explanations, and that ever and anon 
voices are still raised in support of the contention 
that the direct referenee ob this passage to the 
vicarious suffering of Christ (ef. 1 P 2**"-) is the 
only one that meets the necessities of the case. 
And, as a matter of fact, the Church is entitled to 
see the complete fulfilment of this very remark- 
able prophecy only in the person of Christ. But 
nothing is taken from its significance in that 
direction through our interpreting the Servant of 
Jahweh, so far as the mind of the prophet was 
concerned, primarily of Israel. Only, we must 
be careful not to hmit his meaning to the idea 
that the Gentiles, touched by the spectacle of the 
patience of Israel amidst all its sufferings, are 
moved to a ready acceptance of its message of sal- 
vation, and thus brought to adopt its religion ; 


for the prophet expressly emphasizes the fact 
that the Servant of Jahweb has fulfilled his high 
calling by bearing the sins of many and making 


intercession for the transgressors. He speaks thus 
of a high-priestly intercession performed by Israel, 


in conjunction with its vicarious sufferings. In 
this way he gives his readers a view into the 
depths of the Divine counsel of salvation, such 
as is offered by scarcely any one of his fellow- 
prophets—a view of the truth that the seeming 
disturbance of God’s saving p by man’s 
sin, and the sufferings introduced in consequence, 
are really made to serve the end of realizing His 
saving purposes. But from the beginning all 
other purposes have been subordinated to this 
one: ‘ The heavens shall vanish away like smoke, 
and the earth shall fade like a garment. . . but 
my salvation shall be for ever’ (51°). Behind and 
above the temporary, perishing world there is 
another, which offers higher, eternal blessings. 
That the entrance to it should be open even to all 
the heathen, was a notion still beyond the hori- 
zon of any Israelitish mind of the time. But the 
prophet understood the word of his God: ‘ My 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways; but, as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are my ways higher than your 
ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts’ (55%). 


VII. REMAINING EXILIC PROPHECIES, POST- 
EXILIC PROPHECY, AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 
APOCALYPTIC. 


i. THE SOURCES. —To the time of the Exile 
may, further, be assigned with some confidence Is 
21! and J3-14%, and perhaps also chs. 34 and 
35, which are closely akin to eutero-Isaiah. On 
the other hand, it 1s difficult to decide whether 
a portion of the later additions (noted below) te 
pre-exilic Prophets are as early as the Exile. At 
all events, this view is not sufficiently proved b 
the (very frequent) allusions to the gathering an 
bringing back of the exiles. For, apart from the 
fact that such expectations are more than once put 
into the mouth of the earlier prophets from the 
standpoint of fulfilment, and indeed for the pur- 

of softening their denunciations, the number 

of Jews living in all quarters of the Diaspora even 
after 537 and 458 was still very great, and the 
expectation of their return might hence become 
very readily an indispensable element in the hopes 
of - e ae ‘i sen H 
o the earliest post-exilic perio ong: Haggai 
(520), Zechariah (520-518), and the Book of Malachi 
(probably before 458), as well as Ob !°?! and the 
so-called Trito-Isaiah (Is 56-66, probably about 
440). To the beginning of the 4th cent. we assign 
Joel and Jonah; towards the end of the 4th, if 
not in the 3rd or even the 2nd cent., we would 
place the so-called Apocalypse of Isaiah (Is 24-27) 
and Zec 9-14. Of the additions to the older pro- 
hets which cannot be more precisely dated, a not 
inconsiderable portion may come down to the 4th 
and even the 3rd cent. B.c. Passing over some 
isolated verses, we give the following as almost 
universally acknowledyed later additions :— 

Is 22-4 (Mic 4-4) 42-6 9 102-3 1]10_198 131-14" 
(see above) 187 (?) 198-25 211-10 (see above) ‘234™ 
295. Tf. 17-24 3018-28. 27-33 (?) 3158 32. 33. 34£. (see 
above). 

Jer 314-18 191-46 1678-21 1719-27 0916-20 3014. 3]'* $(?) 
3138-40 3917-23 3314-28 chs, 46-49 (?) 50'-518, 

Hos 2!-8 35(?; in any case, the words ‘and 
David their king ’) 14" (?). 

Am 9%", 

Mic 43-4 68. (?) 11-18 77%, 

Hab 3. 

Zeph 2*18 34-3, 
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ii. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND.—Deutero-Isaiah’s 
rophecy of the freeing of the people by Cyrus 
fad been fulfilled in 538 after the conquest of 
Babylon. The edict of Cyrus granted permission 
to the exiles to return, and about 50,000, under 
the leadership of Zerubbabel and Joshua the priest, 
availed themselves of it. But the condition of 
things in the home so eagerly longed for did not 
answer the high-flown expectations of the returned 
exiles. The toreign domination still continued, 
and all energy was dea Ga by poverty and 
failure of crops, as well as by the hostility of the 
Jewish - heathen mixed population, which had 
adually spread over the land during the Exile. 
ven if the cultus was resumed, immediately after 
the Return, by the re-erection of the altar of 
burnt-offering (Ezr 37*-), it was not till the year 
520 that, thanks to the energetic stimulation of 
Haggai and Zechariah, the work of building the 
temple was taken in hand in earnest, and finished 
in 516. Evidently, these prophets expected the 
dawn of the Messianic age after the building was 
finished, and at the same time saw in Zerubbabel 
the ‘shoot of David’ promised by Jeremiah (Hag 
25. 08.) Zec 3° 641, where in all probability there 
was originally mention only of a crowning of 
Zerubbabel), These hopes, too, were completely 
deceived. We possess, indeed, only very scanty 
traditions regarding the history of the post-exilic 
Jewish colony down to the time of Malachi (Ezr 
45-3) but the Book of Malachi itself shows that 
the conditions had rather changed for the worse 
since 516. The offerings naturally suffered from 
the continued poverty of the people (3®-), but no 
less from the unscrupulous character of the priests 
(18 33), The prophet also complains bitterly of 
the facile putting away of Jewish wives in order 
to contract new marriages with heathen women 
(2'°-), But the worst feature was the resigned, 
not to say despairing, disposition which had taken 
possession of the people. This showed itself in 
such blasphemous judginents as that ‘ Every one 
that dosth evil is well pleasing to Jahweh, and in 
such he hath his delight, or where is the God of 
judgment ?’ (2”, and still more fully in 3'*-), One 
can readily conceive how to the priestly circles in 
the Diaspora, which had been for long following in 
the footsteps of Ezekiel in laying down new regu- 
lations for the cultus (see below, § VIII.), it might 
seem that the time had come for them to step in. 
But even Ezra, the leader of a second band of 
exiles (B.C. 458), soon had the conviction forced 
upon him that it was necessary first to attend to 
other tasks than the introducing of the priestly 
legislation he had brought with him from Babylon. 
His Draconic zeal in dissolving the numerous mixed 
marriages so increased the hostility of the heathen 
and Jewish families thereby affected, that they 
obtained from Artaxerxes I. full powers to destroy 
the walls and gates of Jerusalem, which had been 
scarcely yet completed by Ezra. How thoroughly 
this process was carried out does not indeed 
apEee from the timid allusion in Ezr 4*, but is 
clear enough from the documentary report of 
Nehemiah (15 2!2% 31@), The arrival of the latter 
at Jerusalem (445) had for its main result the 
solemn introduction of the priestly law - book 
(Neh 8, probably extracted in large part from the 
Memoirs of Ezra). Of the high significance of this 
act we shall have to speak in the next section. 
That all these occurrences, moreover, found an 
echo in prophecy is @ priors probable, and is con- 
tirmed especially by the contents of Trito-Isaiah. 
In this way the enigma in which Is 66 was former} 
involved is very simply cleared up, when it is 
recognized that there we have to do with a polemic 
against the Samaritans, belonging to the time of 
Ezra-Nehemiah. From the second visit of Nehe- 
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miah to Jerusalem (Neh 13**-) in 432 [according to 
others, not till 412} OT tradition is silent till we 
reach the commencement of the Maccabee wars, 
even if a considerable portion of the above-men- 
tioned Prophetical literature may emanate from 
the intervening period. 

iii. CONCEPTION OF GOD, AND ETHIcS.— The 
whole of the exilic and post-exilic literature with 
which we have here to do, bears almost without 
exception a secondary character, and—apart from 
the further colouring given to the hopes for the 
future—lives entirely upon the ideas of the older 
prophets, or simply takes these for granted. This 
comes ont clearly in regard to the conception of 
God. The reason why the statements in this 
sphere are so scanty is that there was nothing to 
add to the message of tke pre-exilic prophets. 
Belief in the solity and supramundane character 
of Jahweh is the common possession of the whole 
of this period. The apparent localizing of Him 
on Sinai (Hab 3%) can be regarded only as a 
poetical reminiscence of ancient descriptions, such 
as that of Jg 5‘. His omnipotence and omni- 
science are revealed in the creation of heaven and 
earth (Jer 10'*-); to Him nothing is impossible 
(3217), The mighty Babylon is simply a hammer 
in His hand (51), Le chose Israel because 
He loved it, whereas He hated Israel’s twin 
brother Esau (Mal 1*4); here there seems to be no 
attempt to trace the election to an ethical motive, 
asin Deutero-Isaiah. Jahweh shows Himself to be 
the father and saviour of Israel in a far deeper sense 
than Abraham or Jacob could claim to be (Is 638 
64’), But the old conception of the national God, 
Jahweb, who has His eye upon Israel alone, has 
no longer any room left for it. Jahweh is great 
beyond the realm of Israel, His name is feared 
among the nations as that of a great king (Mal 
15-14, Jer 107); nay, the incense-oflerings and pure 
gifts, which from the rising to the setting of the 
sun are offered by the Gentiles, have Him, strictly 
speaking, for their object (Mal 1!!)—a remarkable 
witness to the far-reaching influence of Deutero- 
Isaiah’s teaching! There is no longer any need 
for a polemic against the folly of image and idol 
worship ; Is 575" is in all probability addressed to 
the half-heathen mixed population in and about 
Judah, and Jer 10'*- to the exiles who are en- 
ge en by their heathen environment. 

The supramundane character of Jahweh is not 
impaired by the frequent emphasis laid upon His 
accompanying the exiles, or His dwelling upon 
Zion (see below) ; for in the latter instance what is 
in view is, as in the conception of God in the pre- 
exilic period, the indwelling of His ‘glory’ (i.e. a 
manifestation-form of His person), which is not 
absolutely identical with His full being. The 
‘angel of Jahweh,’ in olden times (see above, p. 
638° tf.) a form of ehieeane of Jahweh Himeelf, is 
in Zec 1!*4- (where he prays to Jahweh and is com- 
forted by Him) clear] distinguished as @ serving 
angel from Jahweh. In Zec 3' ‘the Satan’ makes 
his mace for the first time, not as a mere 
appellative= ‘adversary’ (as in Nu 22%-® [of the 
angel of Jahweh], 1 K 11'** e¢ al. [of enemies in 
war]), but as a definite anpelic being, who comes 
forward as the accuser of Joshua the high priest; 
but thisis no proof of the rise of a dualistic concep- 
tion of God. The Satan, who by the way cannot 
have been newly introduced by Zechariah, but is 
presupposed by him as long familiar to his readers, 
manifestly belongs (as he still does in Job 1) to 
the category of serving angels, only that, in his 
zeal as Jahweh’s prosecutor, he goes too far. 
Rather may we find in Is 247% an allusion to 
angelic feuds corresponding to those among the 

eoples of earth. But even in this very late theo- 
ogumenon, with which we shall meet again when 
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we come to speak of the Book of Daniel, the 
supremacy of Jahweh, who imprisons the rebellious 
ones, and only pardons them after a long interval, 
remains quite unatiected. 

The consciousness that they lived in an age of 
epigoni, a8 compared with the creative times of 
prophecy, betrays itself clearly in the repressed 
tone of the post-exilic prophets, and their very 
frequent use of the formula ‘thus saith Jahweh,’ 
as well as in Zechariah’s preference for the vision, 
the latter being no doubt in large measure simply 
to be regarded as a literary device. The same 
consciousness is manifested in the express appeals 
to earlier Prophetic oracles (Is 34°, J P 3° (2°4]), and 
no less by the announcement of a messenger who 
is to prepare the way of Jahweh prior to the dawn 
of the day of judgment (Mal 3'; in v.® [4°] the 
prophet Elijah 1s named as this forerunner). There 
were even yet required energetic instruments of 
God to bring about the great transformation. 
dese f again, in Zec 13*- the expectation is ex- 
pressed that in the Messianic age the prophets and 
the unclean spirit shall be removed from the land, 
and that any one who yet ventures to come for- 
ward as a prophet shall be put to death by his own 
parents. Here, of course, it is false prophets that 
are in view, but the whole form of expression shows 
that it is not considered possible that any others 
shall then be found. 

Like the conception of God, the ethical demands 
of the exilic and post-exilic prophets correspond 
exactly with those of their pre-exilic predecessors. 
At least in theory the justice of these demands 
is generally acknowledged, although the practice 
of the people still continues to supply occasion 
for bitter complaints (Is 56° 58'*- 5927-), As with 
Amos and Isaiah, the urgent call is to do right 
and justice and show pity to the poor, the widow, 
the orphan, and every class of afflicted ones (Zec 
71 gist., Is 56! 58°, Mal 3°: (this last e 
denouncing, however, also sorcerers, adulterers 
and perjurers)). Moreover, it cannot be contested 
that even in the early post-exilic period a mechani- 
cal theory of retribution shows itself—the notion 
of a direct succession of sin and punishment, right 
conduct and outward blessing (Zec 8!*-). Thus the 
scanty harvest is, according to Hag 1*-2%-, the 
direct pene te for the people’s remissness in the 
work of rebuilding the temple; according to 2'4 
all offerings presented before the temple is finished 
count as unclean, and consequently inefficacious, 
but after that event all the richer an era of bless- 
ing shall set in. 

iv. THE CuLtTus.—The few utterances about 
the cultus—we here leave out of account those 
that belong to the realm of eschatology —show 
again a certain falling away from the height of 
the true prophetical point of view (cf. above, p. 
685*). The law-book of Hilkiah, although marked 
by the prophetic spirit, had at the same time 
laid down such definite rules for the cultus that it 
was inevitable that a tendency should arise to 
attach value to the merely external performance 
of these. In addition to this, Ezekiel’s conceptions, 
with his total rejection of the past and his sketch 
of a radically new constitution of the cultus, 
must have permeated all Jewish circles to such 
an extent that long before the introduction of the 
Priests’ Code there had been produced a positively 
painful attention to matters connected with the 
cultus. It is true that even yet evidences are not 
lacking of a truly prophetical appreciation of 
ritual services. he description of the proper 
kind of fasting contained in Is 58>? might well 
have come from Isaiah ben-Amoz himself, while 
Joel’s (2%) call, ‘Rend your heart and not your 
garments,’ recalls Jeremiah’s demand for a circum- 
cision of the heart. Similarly, the ideal of the 


duties and the significance of the priesthood set 
up in Mal 2: must be pronounced a capctia 
worthy one. On the other hand, the way in whic 
Haggai and Zechariah make all blessing for Judah 
depend essentially upon the rebuilding of the 
temple (Hag 1“, Zec 8°), the emphasis laid upon 
outward observance of the Sabbath (Jer 17™- ref. 
especially the motive urged in v.™], Is 56, 58'%), the 
extraordinary value attached to the regular food- 
and drink-offerings in the temple (J] 1% % 16 2}+),_ 
all this is hardly in accordance with the view of 
the cultus held by an Isaiah or a Jeremiah. 

v. ESCHATOLOGY.—1l. The edict of Cyrus had 
indeed brought freedom to a portion of the people, 
but had by no means introduced the great trans- 
formation of things contemplated by Deutero- 
Isaiah. On the contrary, the returned exiles had 
to struggle hard for their existence, and their lot 
could scarcely appear an enviable one to those 
whc had remained behind in the land of their cap- 
tivity. No wonder that men’s minds turned with 
all the more longing to the future as that which 
should finally bring all their hopes to pass. With 
attention ever more tense they listened for the 
signs which were to herald a movement among the 
nations and the birth- of the Messianic age. 
Zechariah, indeed, in the first of his night-visions 
learns (157) from the heavenly horsemen, who 
have reconnoitred the earth, that the whole world 
is still at rest and quiet. But, when the angel 
reminds Jahweh that the seventy years of anger 
have elapsed, comforting words, with the promise of 
happiness, are spoken to him. Haggai announces 
as a message from Jahweh that within a short 
time He will make the earth tremble and throw 
all peoples into commotion (2&7). But even 
Trito-Isaiah has yet to complain (Is 59°) that Israel 
has always hitherto waited in vain for light, and 
he begs the heavenly ‘watchers,’ whom Jahweh 
has placed over the walls of Jerusalem, to give 
themselves and Jahweh no rest until He has estab- 
lished and glorified Jerusalem (62*-). 

2. The great transformation is brought about, 
according to the ancient expectation (see above, 
p. 691»), by the ‘Day of the LORD,’ the day of judg- 
ment alike upon the sinners in Judah and upon 
the nations hostile to Israel. Properly speaking, 
it is only Malachi (3*-) that mentions the judg- 
ment upon Judah, when the angel of the covenant, 
like a refiner’s fire and like fuller’s lye, tries and 
purifies the Levites and the people; the ‘great 
and dreadful day’ (whose coming is preceded by 
the advent of Elijah to reconcile the fathers and 
the children, and so to avert the curse from the 
land, 4° [Heb 3**]) devours in its all the 
proud and all the workers of wickedness (4' (3'%)), 
whereas upon those that fear God the sun of right- 
eousness shall arise, and they shall come forth un- 
harined and tread down the wicked (4% (3**-)). 
In Joel it looks at first as if in the devastating of 
the land by the locusts the precursors of the y 
of Jahweh have appeared, ‘a day of darkness an 

loom, a day of clouds and thick darkness’ for 
Sudah (145 2't-); but in 3% sae the outpouring 
of the spirit on Judah precedes the advent of the 
‘great and terrible day.’ That is to say, the jadg- 
ment of that day overtakes only the heathen. The 
latter (‘all nations’) are os ae the only subject of 
judgment in the Valley of Jehoshaphat (3 (4) ad 
where Jahweh calls them to account ‘ for his people 
and his heritage Israel.’ So in Is 13°*, although 
the avenging host is sent out by Jahweh to. e 
the earth a desolation and to destroy the sinners 
upon it (v.%), the Day of the LORD affects mainly 
Babylon. [In 34° it is a day of vengeance, a year 
of retribution for Zion against Edom; also in Ob 
18M all peoples, but especially Edom, are visited 
with vengeance on the Day of Jahweh. On the 
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other hand, in Zeph 25 (a later addition to the 
threatening aca Judah in vwv.!*) the Day of 
Jahweh overtakes five different nations]. Finally, 
in Zec 14'* the situation of Ezk 38 f. is implied, 
only that the onslaught of the heathen at first 
results in the capture and plunder of the city and 
the pr tles captive of a portion of its inhabitants. 
But then Jahweh with all His holy ones langels] 
fights from the Mount of Olives against those 
nations, while those who are destined for deliver- 
ance make their escape through a wide cleft in the 
same mount (v.*-). For other features in this 
eget prophecy, which, after the fashion of the 

te eschatologies, mingles quite disparate ele- 
ments, see below. 

The ancient theologumenon of the interweaving 
of the world of nature with the fortunes of the 
people of God a 3 here also, in association 
with the Day of Jahweh, or in general as a mark 
of the Messianic last days, but in more striking 
forns. Thus we have allusions to strange, fear- 
compelling, natural phenomena such as the darken- 
ing of sun, moon, and stars (Is 13°, J] 2! ™- ae 
3[4]°, Zee 14% [according to which, on the Day o 
Jahweh it shall be neither day nor night, but at 
eventide it shall be bright]); earthquakes (Is 13'* 
2418bf.)_nay, the dissolving of the host of heaven 
along with the heavens themselves (Is 34‘). On 
the other hand, according to Is 30%, when the 
Messianic age comes, the light of the moon is to 
equal that of the sun, and that of the sun to be 
multiplied sevenfold. 

3. Apart even from the occasions when it is 
brought into connexion with the Day of Jahweh, 
the idea of vengeance upon the heathen nations 
occupies the forefront of expectations as to the 
future. Those nations in particular are specified 
which either aided to the heat of their ability in 
the destruction of Jerusalem, or at least indulged 
in savage mockery and malicious jubilation over it. 
Among these the pre-eminence belongs to Edom (Is 
3457.) Ob 1, Jer 497%, J14[3]%; also Am 1" was 
in all probability added after the Exile). Jer 48 
is directed against Moab; Is 13%, and the whole 
series of threatenings contained in Jer 50f., against 
Babylon; Jer 46 against the Egyptians; ch. 47 
against the Philistines; 49! against the Ammon- 
ites; Zeph 2, J] 4 (3)}®, Zec 9!* against almost 
all the neighbours of Israel. But no less frequent 
are the threatenings which are directed against 
the nations in general, and which contemplate the 
laying waste and depopulating of the whole earth 
(Mic 7}?, Is et atest the trampling down of the 
nations by Jahweh Himself as one treads grapes 
(Is 63!*-) ; or the burning of them to lime (Is 33%). 
Zechariah in the second of his night-visions sees 
four horns (1}4*- (2'*-]), which represent the hostile 
powers in all four quarters of heaven that have 
scattered Judah ; but he beholds at the same time 
four smiths that are to cut off the horns. In his 
eens vision, again, he sees (6!#-) the war-chariota 
which drive out in all directions to execute the 
judgment. And the reason why Jahweh is sore 
‘displeased against the nations is because, when 
He was a little displeased (with Judah), ‘they of 
themselves helped forward the aftliction’ (1'%). 
Here the old conception that Jahweh employed 
the heathen as His rod of chastisement for Israel 
is almost forgotten, and we hear only of the 
offence of the heathen. In Mic 7*-, indeed, the 

ilt of Judah is freely admitted, but this con- 
ession is at the same time coupled with the hope 
of revenge. Cf. also Is 8%, Jer 10° 25%", Never- 
theless, all these threatenings do not prevent very 
different expectations regarding the Gentile nations 
from being expressed elsewhere. 

In all the passayes discussed above, judgment 
apon the heathen is the condition of the gathering 
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together and reuniting of Israel in the Holy Land. 
From all sides they are to stream : neither floods 
nor deserts can check them, for Jahweh Himself 
pre ares the way for them and leads them (Is 35'*- 

1118), According to Is 27!%+, they are gathered 
by Jahweh one is one from all quarters, and fol- 
low the call of the great trumpet that summons 
them home; cf. also Jer 30! 46%, Zec 10°. In 
a way altogether unique the deliverance of the 
captives is connected in Zec 94% 10°% with vio- 
torious conflicts of Judah and Ephraim with the 
Tonians, t.e. the Greek world-power. As in Ezk 
37/54, the expectation is firmly established that 
the exiles of the Northern kingdom as well are to 
return (cf. Hos 2?, Mic 2%, Jer 3 504, Ob); of 
envy and jealousy betwixt Judah and Ephraim no 
more is heard (Is 1174). 

A favourite expectation of the post-exilic period 
is evidently that the heathen themselves shall 
bring the exiles home, and thus play a very 
humiliating réle. We y encountered this 
expectation in an addition to Deutero-Isaiah (Is 
49%. see above, p. 707%, small type), cf. also Is 60® 
and v.%, According to Is 66%, certain of those 
who have escaped Jahweh’s judgment upon the 
heathen are sent to the distant nations to brin 
reverently to Zion, as an offering to Jahweh, 

et banished Israelites. According to Is 60°, 
oreigners shall then build their walls for the 
Jadahites, and kings shall minister to them; 
according to v.!* (ef. also Mic 7's), the sons of 
their former oppressors shall pay them lowly hom- 
age. They themselves are to be as priests, 4.¢. 
free from all secular employment; for the foreigners 
shall be their shepherds, farmers, and vine-dressers 
(Is 61%). Of the same kind is the expectation ex- 
pressed in Is 14'*+, that the Israelites, afver their 
arrival in the land of Jahweh, shall make slaves 
of the heathen that brought them home, and thus 
‘they shall take them captive whose captives they 
were, and they shall rule over their oppressors.’ 
Elsewhere (Is 11, Am 913, Ob %-) the subjuga- 
tion of the former vassals of the Davidic kingdom 
is thought of as the work of the already returned 
exiles. To quite a different order of thought be- 
longs the expectation sconneceng itself with Ezk 
38 f.) that the mass of heathen peoples, gathered 
before the walls of Jerusalem, which they already 
look upon as a certain prey, shall be speedily de- 
stroyed through the sudden intervention of Jahweh 
(cf. Is 295-7 3Q77f 33s. 3b, Mic 4U® Zeo 12%: 
{where also the princes of Judah co-operate in the 
destruction of the nations] 14'** [where the terrible 
punishment inflicted on the llants, and the im- 
mense booty that falls to Judah, are described) ; 
on the different expectation expressed in Zec 14**,, 
see preceding column. If we are right in assigning 
these passages to the post-exilic period, they can 
have in view only one coming final attack by the 
heathen peoples on Jerusalem. The frequent vacil- 
lation and obscurity of statement is due to their 
eschatological character, which can tolerate the 
close conjunction of heterogeneous elements. 

4. If, in all the above expectations hostile to 
the heathen, we meet with a particularism which 
can be regarded only as a denial of the message of 
Deutero-Isaiah, there are, fortunately, not wanting 
numerous witnesses that his work had not been 
by any means in vain. Zec 2)°() foresees many 
peoples eeechng eee to Jahweh, that they 
may belong to His people and dwell in Judah. 
According to 8™*-, many peoples and nations shall 
come to seek Jahweh and entreat His favour; ten 
men of different languages shall lay hold of the 
skirt of one Jew, that they ma with them of 
whom they have heard that is with them. 
But a merely external attachment is not all. The 
whole of the heathen are to stream to the moun- 
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tain of Jahweh, there to receive instruction as to 
the manner of conduct He requires, and to submit 
to His judicial decisions; universal peace among 
the nations shall be the result (Is 227-, Mic 4%, 
Zeph 3°, Is 60°). In like manner, the feast of fat 
things which Jahweh, according to Is 25°, will pre- 
pare on Zion for all peor must be understood 
as a sacrificial meal v which they are received 
into the fellowship of the people of God; v.’ 
declares how at the same time the covering shall 
be destroyed which has hitherto been cast over all 
peoples, and has kept them from the joyful ful- 
filment of the will of God which is known even to 
them. According to Is 56°, not only foreigners 
but even eunuchs who have attached themselves 
to Jahweh and keep His Sabbaths, may present to 
Him in Zion sacrifices that shall be well-pleasing 
in His eyes, for His house shall be called ‘an house 
of pate for all nations’ (v.”). 

ut the victory over particularism reaches its 
culminating pout in the remarkable prophecy of 
Is 19%, which contemplates the conversion of the 
Heyotens and their joining with Assyria and 
Judah in a common worship of the true God. It 
may be that Assyria is here only a bolical 
name (for Syria), and that the special circum- 
stances of a late pee (the 3rd, if not the 2nd, 
cent. B.C.) supplied the motive for this prophecy. 
But, in any case, it is an important witness that 
all the particularism of the later post-exilic period 
had not been able to quench the spirit of Deutero- 
Isaiah. The same remark applies to the Book of 
Jonah. The simple teaching of this much mis- 
understood, and therefore inadequately appreciated, 
little book, is that God in His mere ene not 
the death of sinners, even among the heathen, but 
that they should turn and live; and, further, that 
it is within His power to effect such a turning, in 
opposition to human expectation. Hence it 
only shows @ carnal disposition and a low desire 
for revenge, if Judah, instead of rejoicing in the 
conversion of the heathen, is filled with fury be- 
cause vengeance has not yet overtaken Nineveh 
(which here probably stands for Babylon). Thus 
understood —and the closing words of the nar- 
rative imperatively demand this interpretation— 
this little book, too, represents the highest eleva- 
tion reached by the point of view characteristic 
of Deutero-Isaiah. 

5. In what precedes we have brought together 
all the expectations concerning the heathen world. 
But the centre round which the expectations of 
this period revolve is always Israel, the ‘heritage’ 
of Jahweh (Is 19*). It is for it, above all, that 
the joyful message is meant, which comforts the 
mourners of Zion (Is 61'); on it is accomplished 
the wondrous transformation, nay the conversion 
of all conditions into their opposite (Is 29!"7-), and 
therewith the triumph of the patient and the poor 
among men (v."). 

The principal guarantee for all blessings of the 
Messianic age is found—as in the earlier prophecies 
—in the restored personal presence of Jahweh, or, 
to be more Precise, in the indwelling of His ‘glory’ 
(Zec 2% &- 8%, Is 45 [where cloud and shining flame, 
after the purifying judemene is over, are meant to 
recall the fiery cloud in which Jahweh once accom- 
panied Israel on the wilderness march]). With His 
appearing upon Zion, He enters at the same time 
on the erely rule over Israel, and judicial author- 
ity over all nations (Is 24 33” 24%, Jer 101°, Ob 2), 
Zeph 3%, Zec 14°). Under His sway, the popula- 
tion (which in post-exilic times was long so small) 
is to multiply beyond measure (Zec 8°, Hos 2![11°)) ; 
the walls of Jerusalem must stretch far out (Mic 
7), Jer 31%™), nay even be dispensed with alto- 
getker, on account of the multitude of men and 
cattle (Zec 2-); for Jahweh Himself will be to 
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them as a wall of fire (v.°). Jerusalem is hence- 
forward holy : foreigners shall no more pass through 
her (J1 4[3]'*), no oppressor shall again lord it over 
her, for Jahweh now with sleepless eye interposes 
Himself as the bulwark of His temple against all 
that comes and goes (Zec 9°; cf. also Is 6075). Nor 
is there any further need of the sun and the moon, 
for Jahweh is their unceasing light (Is 60’). 
Corresponding to the glory of her king is the 
external glory, the renown and splendour of the 
new Jerusalem, and the happiness of her inhabit- 
ants. They are there as a boast and a praise 
among all the peoples of the earth (Zeph 3*) ; all 
nations shall praise their country as a delightsome 
land (Mal 3’), Jerusalem as the pride and joy of 
all future generations (Is 60). Zion, the city of 
the festivals, shall be like a secure habitation, 
subject to no change (Is 33”; cf. also Am 9%, J] 
4(3]™); Israel shall be like splendidly blossoming 
lants (Hos 14°)", Is 27°; according to many, 

s 42). One and all, the inhabitants shall enjoy a 
long duration of life (Zec 8', Is 65%- *), surrounded 
by blessings, including fertility (Is 307%, Jer 31°", 
Am 9!8, JI 4 (3)'8); for they are ‘a family blessed 
by Jahweh’ (Is 65%). In the prune peace 
they pass their days (Mic 4‘, Is 60'*)—a 
which extends even to the wild animals (Is 65%). 

But the heathen, above all, have to contribute 
to the splendour of Jerusalem. All their wealth 
is to flow to that city as a token of homage to the 
temple (Hag 27, Is 11! 187(?) 233* 60° "), their 
flocks are to be available for the sacrifices (Is 60°), 
and the glory of Lebanon for the beautifying of 
the sanctuary (v.4). Thus then shall Is ‘suck 
the milk of the nations, and suck the breast of 
kings’ (v.76), 

But it is not only upon endowment with the 

ood things of earth that the happiness of the new 
Jemealeni shall rest. Prophecy does not forget 
higher, spiritual blessings, even if their limitation 
to Taras preponderates, showing here again a fall- 
ing away from the height reached by Deutero- 
Isaiah’s expectations. The most important points 
because it is the prerequisite for other bless- 
ing, is the complete atonement for all the past 
ut of the people. From the way in which 
echariah in his fourth night-vision (3) hears 
the Satan simply commanded to be silent when he 
charges the people in the spe of the high priest 
Joshua with their old guilt, it might appear as if 
the past judgments had sufficed of themselves to 
constitute a fall atonement. But this is not the 
meaning of the prophets. On the contrary, Jahweh 
(v.4) must ul deca forgive the people’s sin. The 
clothing of the high priest in clean garments is a 
symbolical action, declaring him (and with him 
the people) justified, but of course with the im- 
plication of the presence of a penitent frame of 
mind, such as is well-pleasing to God. In reality 
it is the grace of God which brings about the 
atonement, as is expressly urged in Is 12'*- 33* 
and, above all, Mic 7!8. Thus Israel becomes a 
ple who are all righteous (Is 60"), who are holy 
(Is 43) to Jahweh (3.e. consecrated to Him as an 
inalienable possession)—nay, Jerusalem is to bear 
the honorific appellation, ‘ Jahweh is our righteous- 
ness’ (Jer 33°), It is only occasionally that the 
religious and moral regeneration of the people is 
traced to the bestowal of tle Divine spirit; ef. 
Ts 32)5%- 59%, Zec 12”, and especially J] 3, 
although in this last passage the outpouring 
God’s spirit upon all branches of the people, even 
male and female slaves, refers mainly to the be- 
stowal of the gift of ropbesy: But the mental 
transformations described in Is 29* 33° are also, 
no doubt, thought of as due to the influence of the 
Divine spirit. 
6. Amidst all this, however, it cannot be denied 
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that the ‘legal’ religion, for which the way was 
laid by Ezekiel, and which became an actual fact 
during the period with which we are dealing, casts 
its shadow even upon the expectations regarding 
the time of consummation. The very command- 
ing part played by temple and cultus at present 
(see above, p. 710*) is to be retained even in the 
Messianic future. It is true that embodiments 
of the Divine presence such as the sacred Ark 
shall then be readily dispensed with, because the 
whole of Jerusalem shall be called the throne of 
Jahweh (Jer 3'*), But the temple hill, as the 
holiest and most important, shall tower above all 
others (Is 2?, Mic 4!), whereas, according to Zec 
14°, the whole of the rest of the country shall be 
changed into a plain. Ezekiel’s prophecy (ch. 47) 
of the temple spring undergoes an advance in Zec 
148 in so tar as the living waters, ene from 
Jerusalem, flow down to Loth seas, east and west, 
and thus fertilize the whole land. The importance 
attached, again, to the performance of the cultus 
is evidenced not only by the expectation of gifts 
of homage offered to the temple by the Gentiles 
(see above, p. 712°), but also by passages like Jer 
3318 21, in which the regular succession of Levitical 
pee is put on a level with the succession of the 

avidic yaasty: According to Is 66%, however, 
the priesthood is to be open also to the returned 
exiles (not, presumably, to the Gentiles who bring 
them home). The religious festivals present them- 
selves in a specially important light. The former 
fast-days shall indeed be transformed into days of 
rejoicing (Zec 8'8*-), but at every New Moon and at 
every Sabbath all flesh (in Israel) shall come to 
worship at Jerusalem and—here we have a strange 
expectation, due probably to a later insertion—to 
look upon the corpses of the apostate ones, ‘ whose 
worm dieth not and whose fire is not quenched’ 
(Is 664*-; on this passage see p. 714*). Zechariah 
(1416@-), on the other hand, looks at every Feast of 
Tabernacles for a pilgrim age of all nations to Jeru- 
salem to pray before Jahweh and to join in the 
keeping of the festival: if any one neglects this, 

is land shall be punished with drought. The 
holiness belonging to the temple shall extend even 
to the bells af the horses in Jerusalem and the 
cooking-pots of the temple. It need not be pointed 
out that ¢his notion of holiness cannot be explained 
from the usage of an Isaiah or a Deutero-Isaiah, 
but only from the mechanical and outward concep- 
tion characteristic of the ‘legal’ religion. 

7. We have pu ly left out of account until 
now that branch of the expectations as to the future 
which, according to a still prevailing opinion, oc- 
cupied the forefront of interest, namely, the hope 
of the appearing of the Messiah, the ‘shoot of 
David,’ predicted at the latest by Jeremiah (see 
above, p. 696°). Really, however, it cannot be 
said that this aspect of prophecy plays a promi- 
nent part in our period, unless the very important 
oracles contained in Is 9'* and 11°, as well as 
Mic 5*- (cf. above, p. 696"), are to be assigned 
to the post-exilic period. Leaving these pas- 
sages out of account, we find a direct allusion to 
Jeremiah’s (23°*-) ‘shoot of David’ in Jer 33} 
(where, however, vv.27: 2 show that it is not one 
particular ruler, but a continuous succession of 
rulers of David’s line, that is thought of) and 
Zec 3° 613,* Here ‘Shoot’ has siveai become a 
proper name, but one has no longer to look for his 
coming, since he is present in the person of Zerub- 
babel. All that is now needed is the revelation 
of his dignity as a signet-ring chosen by Jahweh 
(Hag 2%), and his elevation to the throne of his 
athers—an event which appears to be connected in 


* We leave out of account Is 42, because there ‘shoot’ or 
: t’ [better ‘sprou *} of Jahweh can only mean, in view 
of the perallelism, * that which Jahweh causes to sprout.’ 


Zec 6? with the completion of the building of the 
temple. We have already (p. 678°) pointed out 
that the crowning there enjoined had in the 
original text not Joshua but Zerubbabel for its 
object. It is perfectly intelligible that, after the 
shattering of tlie ue reposed on Zerubbabel, 
the high priest should have taken his place (v.”), 
especially as in the fifth of Zechariah’s night-visions 
(44) he 1s already reckoned as one of the two 
‘anointed’ ones who stand before the Lord of the 
whole earth. 

In Is 11°, which clearly looks back to v.!, we 
hear of the ‘shoot from the root of Jesse,’ which is 
to be as an ensign to the nations (3.e. to indicate 
to them the way they are to g°), who shall seek 
his favour and (by their gifts of homage, cf. above, 
p. 712°) enhance the splendour of his residence. In 
the whole of the following description, however, 
he is not mentioned again. 

The expectation of a king of David’s family is 
found also, beyond doubt, in the beautiful pro- 
phecy of Zec 9*-, although he is there called simply 
‘king.’ Jerusalem is to rejoice over him who 
returns home as a conqueror over all enemies, but 
mounted upon the animal ridden in times of peace, 
in token that henceforward he is to rule as a 
peaceful prince to the ends of the earth. The idea 
of the world-empire of the Messiah appears here 
with its final stamp, and indeed in a form which 
goes far beyond all prophecies uttered hitherto, 
and to which there is no parallel except in pas- 
sages like Ps 28, 

Apart from the above prophecies, we meet only 
with quite general promises, such as that of the 
righteous rule of a king and his ministers (Is 32"), 
the choice of 8 common head over Judah and Israel 
at the advent of the Messianic age (Hos 2? [1!")}) ; 
also the ‘breaker’ of Mic 2% means the earthly 
leader, but the real king at the head of the return- 
ing people is Jahweh Himself), and the rearing up 

ain of the fallen tabernacle of David (Am 9). 

e last-named expectation might, however, refer 
eRe to the re-establishing of the residence and 
kingdom of David; while in Zec 12% ® the ‘ house 
of David,’ which (in the joy of victory) is to be 
like the angel of Jahweh, stands simply for the 
aristocracy of the nation. A closer examination of 
all these passages always yields the same result, 
namely, that during this period the person of the 
Messiah is either of only secondary importance, 
or, if this be not the case, the réle it plays is far 
less religious than political. 

8. Finally, we have still to mention some quite 
isolated expressions, which (like some even of 
those above mentioned) belong to the sphere of 
late a yptic expectations. We should hardly 
include in this category the promise of a new 
heaven and a new earth (Is 65” 66%). For, 
although this promise plainly attaches itself to 
Is 516 (the annihilation of heaven and earth), 
Trito-Isaiah, as the whole context shows, is think- 
ing rather of the complete transformation of all 
conditions than of an actual new creation of the 
Universe. On the other hand, Is 25° contains an 
apocalyptic feature in the announcement that 
death “hall be destroyed for ever,* as does also 
26 in the hope expressed of the resurrection of 
the godly dead. In the latter case the form of 
expression appears to the present writer to exclude 
@ symbolical explanation of this resurrection as 
referring to the return from exile (as in Ezk 37!"*-), 
‘They that lie in the dust’ are those actually 
buried ; the mysterious dew descending from the 
starry region causes the earth to send forth the 
shades again. The definiteness with which the 

* We leave the question open whether this clause, w 
neither the rhythm nor the contents of the two following 
clauses, belonged from the first to Is 258, 
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resurrection hope is here put forward can cause 
us all the less surprise, seeing that the so-called 
Apoca]l of Isaiah (chs. 24-27) appears to belong 
to a period from which we ss other witnesses 
to this expectation (see below, on Dn 12*). Else- 
where, throughout this period we find everywhere 
assumed the old conception of Shé’él (see above, 
p. 668°), the place whence no return is possible. 
Only, it is questionable whether the description 
in Is 14° of the conditions in the kingdom of the 
dead, after the analogy of the conditions that pre- 
vail in the upper world, is to be put to the account 
of bold poetical colouring or of a further pereley: 
ment of the ancient and simpler conception. If 
the latter must be assumed, yet even in this pas- 
sage (especially v.'5, cf. Ezk 32%) nothing more 
than an approach can be discovered to the doctrine 
of a separation between the good and the bad. On 
the enigmatic saying in Is 66* (probably a later 
addition), cf. above, p. 713%. It would have to 
be regarded as a clear approach to the doctrine 
of the pains of hell if there were here any refer- 
ence to the under world at all, and not rather to 
the corpses of apostates lying before the walls of 
Jerusalem. 

9. In what precedes we have already had to 
notice a variety of passages which pass beyond 
merely eschatological expectations into the sphere 
of apocalyptic, in so far as their language is pur- 
posely obscure and veiled, nay ig: ta a in form, 
partly perhaps with the well-founded intention of 
rendering it unintelligible to outsiders. But apoca- 
lyptic proper meets us in the extant literature for 
the first time in the Book of Daniel (c. 165 B.C.). 
Since this book has found entrance into the OT 
canon, we cannot pass it over entirely in our present 
exposition. In reality, however, it belongs to the 
on of post-canonical (apocryphal and apoca- 
lyptical) literature, and hence we refer for details 
to the article DEVELOPMENT OF DOCTRINE IN THE 
APOCRYPHAL PERIOD (above, p. 272ff.); cf. aleo 
P. Volz, Jiidische Eschat von Daniel bis 
Akiba, Tiibingen and Leipzig, 1903 ; W. Bousset, 
Die jiidische Apokalyptik, etc., Berlin, 1903; W. 
Baldensperger, Die messianisch - apokalyptischen 
Hoffnungen des Judenthums*, Strassburg, 1903. 
he a yptic character of the Book of Daniel 
is already indicated by the command (8* 12+ *) to 
Daniel to keep the revelations made to him secret, 
and to seal the book till the time of the end. But 
it is seen most clearly of all in the contents of 
chs. 2. 7. 10 ff. Throughout these chapters events 
are predicted, some of which had happened within 
the author’s own experience, while others had lon 
been things of the past : in chs. 2 and 7 the world- 
empires that succeeded the empire of Babylon, 
along with the ten kings of the fourth igncdont. 
in 10ff. the conflicts of the Ptolemies and the 
Seleucids, with numberless details; and, most of 
all, the terrible danger to the Bes So of Israel 
threatened by Antiochus Iv. Epiphanes (11%*-), 
The purpose is everywhere the same: the author 
means to encourage his countrymen to uncon- 
querable endurance amidst the severe persecu- 
tion to which their faith and their fidelity to the 
Law were subjected. With this view he shows 
them, by the example of the young Daniel and 
his companions (1®*-), the blessing of unqualified 
obedience to the laws about food ; by the example 
of the three men in the fiery furnace (ch. 3), aad by 
the example of Daniel in the lions’ den (ch. 6), he 
exhibits how for courageous confessors of the God 
of Israel wondrous deliverance is wrought, while 
punishment inevitably overtakes the despisers of 
this God (322- 499. 590 G6 (4)), On the other side, the 
consolation he offers is based upon the prediction— 
veiled indeed in true apocalyptic fashion, yet on 
that account exact—of the end of the oppression. 
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It is derived (ch. 9) from a mystical interpretation 
of Jeremiah’s prophecy of a seventy years’ period 
of rejection for Jerusalem, the years being ex- 
plained as weeks of years. Even this instance of 
occupation with the long-canonized Sacred Writ- 
ings, in order to discover a secret sense, is a char- 
acteristic mark of apocalyptic. 

It would be doing the Book of Daniel serious 
injustice to deny it all claim to a truly religious 
tone, and to see in it merely an embodiment of 
rigid zeal for the Law. Even if the beautiful con- 
fession of sins contained in 9** should have to be 
regarded, with many moderns, as a later addition, 
yet in 8% and 11™ there is the implication that the 
advent of the final age is still kept back by the 
continuance of God's well- merited anger inst 
Israel. But elsewhere, it cannot be denied, the 
strict observance of the outward demands of the 
Law, especially those relating to the cultus, occupies 
the forefront of interest. To our apocalyptist what 
appears to be the principal misfortune in the re- 
hgious persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes, is 
plainly the abolition of the regular morning and 
evening burnt-offering (8! * 11°! [coupled in the 
latter passage with the defilement of the sanct 
by a heathen image]), while its reintroduction is 
the subject of exact calculation (8 12!').* 

Considering the date of origin of the Book of 
Daniel, it is a matter of course that its conception 
of God should occupy the level reached by the 
writing prophets. It is remarkable, however, that 
here already there should be such striking traces 
of the effort, which afterwards reached a climax 
in the Rabbinical theology, to jealously guard the 
person of God from all direct contact with the 
visible world. This explains the great multiplying 
of comparatively independent intermediate beings, 
who hold converse with the apocalyptist, in order 
to give him information (7! §154- , where, for 
the first time, we meet with the name of an angel, 
Gabriel ; 10**-) ; or whom he beholds otherwise in 
his visions, such as the countless myriads of 7° 
(cf. also 84- 1268, and the mention of guardian 
angels in 3% 6*), In the story of the madness of 
Nebuchadrezzar (4!7-) it looks almost as if the rule 
of the world was left to the ‘determination of the 
watchers’ (certain superior angels] and the com- 
mand of the ‘holy ones’; it is not till v.24 that 


we hear of a ‘determination of the Highest.” No 


less do the struggles of the nations appear to be 
decided simply by angelic princes (a7) as the 
guardians and champions of the various peoples ; t 
cf. 10%, where probably we should see Gabriel in 
the fantastically described figure of the champion of 
Israel, who, with the aid ot Michael,{ one of the 
chief princes (10'*2!; in 12) he is called ‘the great 
prince who protects thy countrymen’), contends 
with the patron angels of the Persian empire and 
(v.™) of Greece. 

The above-described tendency to keep the per- 
son of God at a distance appears to be quite con- 
tradicted by the description in 7°, where the 
‘ancient of days,’ who takes his seat upon the 
throne to execute judgment, can be unders 
only of God. But apart from the fact that here 
we have to do with a mere vision, and that on the 
occasion in question personal action on the part of 
God was indispensable, the description is contined 
wholly to externals (clothing, hair of the head, 
dazzling throne, and myriads of attendant spirits), 
God is not once introduced as speaking. On the 
contrary, it appears as if the decision of the assessors 
of the court (v.!°°) were pronounced on the ground 


*In 1211f. there Bey, be two later systems of reckoning 
different from that of 814, 

t Cf. what was said above (p. 709%f.) on Is 24228, : 

t Cf. the exhaustive monograph of W. Luecken, Miches. 
Gdéttingen, 1898. 
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of the ‘ books,’ in which, presumably, the actions of 
the pee to be judged had been written down. 

This judgment evidently enters as a principal 
component into the eschatological expectations of 
the a lyptist. And its result is-not merely to 
cast down the heathen world-empire personified in 
the God-blaspheming Antiochus Epiphanes, but to 
bestow the world-dominion for ever on the ‘ saints 
of the Most High,’ é.e. on the people of Israel 
(7}5t aif. 37; of., by the way, even 2). In view of 
the express interpretation of the angel in 7°’, the 
ficure who, like & man, comes with the clouds of 
heaven, can be understood only of Israel, and not 
of a personal Messiah, of whom, strangely enough, 
the book contains no hint. On the other hand, it 
is the Book of Daniel (127) that contains the first 
undoubted * reference to the resurrection. Even 
here, however, what is looked for is not a general 
resurrection of adi the dead, but only a resurrection 
of many, including both the godly (to everlasting 
life) and the ungodly (to shame and everlasting 
abhorrence), The number of the first naturally 
includes Daniel himself (v.). 

That this last offshoot of propnecy should now 
exhibit only faint traces of the true prophetic 
spirit, and should move rather on the lines of 
‘legal’ religion, is only natural in view of the fact 
that the latter had held almost unlimited sway for 
nearly 300 years at the date when the Book of 
Daniel was composed. 

In speaking of the Book of Daniel, and even in 
dealing with a not inconsiderable portion of post- 
exilic prophecy, we have been compelled to antici- 
pate the order of the stages of development of the 
religion of Israel. Our next task will be to seek to 
realize more fully the nature of the ‘ Priests’ Code.’ 


VILL THE PRIESTS’ CoDE (P). 


<i, THE SouRcES, — Regarding the numerous 
uestions connected with the literary oriticism of 
the stratum usually known as P, we must here 
be content with a few remarks. It is generally 
admitted that not only the present Pentateuch but 
also its latest stratum, namely P, must be viewed 
as the fruit of a somewhat lengthy lite pro- 
cess. Nevertheless, the spirit and the diction of 


_ . this whole stratum exhibit such unity, that, from 


the point of view of the history of the religion of 
Israel, it is a matter of only subordinate interest 
to determine the component elements more ex- 
actly. Thus we do not dispute the possibility 
that the so-called Law of Holiness (H) may in- 
clude some pre-exilic passages, but we regard by 
far the most of H as having originated within the 
priestly circles of the Exile, and that by way of 
carrying out the peo sketched by Ezekiel 
(chs. 40-48). The same remark applies to the 
priestly law-book, which, according to the express 
statement of Ezr 7™ (cf. also Neh 8)" 4), was first 
brought with him from Babylon by Ezra, and 
which, in view of Ezr 7!*% (‘the writer of the law 
of the God of heaven’), must at least have been 
edited by him. Whether this law-book of Ezra was 
identical with that recension which embodied the 
cultus laws in the form of a cultus history (cf. e.g. 
Lv 10'*, Nu 154), and included also the hintorical 
parts of Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, and Joshua, 
we leave an open question. Only, we have no 
doubt on this point, that Ezra’s law-book was 
identical neither with the whole of the present 
Pentateuch nor with the whole of the present 
P stratum. For, in the one case, the occasional 
glaring differences between the laws in D and in P 
would have occasioned serious confusion; while, 
* The above 718> > 9, which, 

way, perhaps His pi es ar Satie oad as Denes by aore 
few: explained of the political resurrection of the people. 


on the other supposition, it would be quite im- 
possible to account for the very frequent repeti- 
tions (for instance, the duplicate versions of the 
ordinances regarding the building and furnishing 
of the Tent of Meeting, Ex 25-31 and 35-40), as 
well as the partial divergences of the components 
of certain proups (for instance, in the so-called 
sacrificial torah of Lv 1-7). On the contrary, we 
can only conclude that the code of Ezra, which 
was originally harmonious, was subsequently en- 
areed by the products of other priestly schemes, 
and 80 finally (probably still within the 5th cent. 
B.C.) united with the older sources (J, E, D) intoa 
single whole. 

ii. THE CONCEPTION OF GOD.—1. P’s conception 
of God can, properly speaking, be gathered only 
from the Creation narrative of Gn 1. For, as 
almost his whole interest is fixed on the prepara- 
tion for and the establishment of the Israelitish 
theocracy, little occasion presents itself elsewhere 
for descanting on the being of God. But in the 
story of Creation (cf. above, p. 666) we encounter 
such a transcendence of God in relation to matter, 
in opposition to all pantheistic intermixing of the 
two, and to every theory of evolution, that we may 
here pass by the much debated question of the 
dependence of the narrator on the Babylonian or 
the Pheenician cosmogony.* At most, a mytho- 
logical echo has survived in the allusion to a chaos 
(v.2) and the hovering (scarcely ‘ brooding’) of the 
creative spirit of God over the primeval ocean. 
But, even if v.? should be urged in opposition to 
the assumption of a creation ex nthilo, there would 
still be left the making of light, of the firmament 
of heaven, and, above all, of the stars, which are 
evidently to be thought of not as formed from 
pre-existing material but as called immediately 
into being. The absolute omnipotence of the 
Creator results of itself from the fact that His 
word of command is all that is needed to bring 
things into being according to His pleasure ; while 
His absolute wisdom is manifested in the pro- 
gressive order of the creative work, culminating 
in man, the goal and the crown of creation; as 
well as by the testimony of the Creator Himself 
ar that all He had made was ‘very good,’ &.e. 

ect. 

PO. This lofty conception of the ar pabaginene but 
at the same time purely spiritual, —a, product 
of perfected prophetism—shows itself elsewhere ir 
P in his careful avoidance of all anthropomorphism. 
True, indeed, even he cannot entirely dispense 
with theophanies at specially important crises in 
the history of redemption; but he always con- 
tents himself with almost imperceptible allusions 
to the near presence of God (Gn 17” 35%), or to the 
appearing of the ‘glory of Jahweh’ (see above, p. 
639° f.) in the cloud (Ex 16, Nu 94 177 ret). 
This glory appears to the Israelites upon the top 
of Mount Sinai like devouring fire (Ex 2417); ite 
reflexion causes the skin of Moses’ face to shine, so 
that he has to cover his countenance with a veil 
(Ex 34”). But none of these passages venture 
on even a remote description of the being of God. 
Under these circumstances it is surely no accident, 
again, that in P we find no trace of intermediary 
beings between God and man, the sole medium of 
revelation being the word of God. Manifestly, 
the sending forth of angels, who had to be thought 
of all the same as wearing some bodily form, ap- 
peared to P as itself a degrading of the Divine 
sphere to the realm of the creaturely. 

3. All the less can it be that, when man is said 
to have been created after the image of God and 


* The fullest treatment of these questions is by H. Gunkel, 
Schipfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit (Gottingen, 1894) ; 
and Frdr. Delitzsch, Das babylonische Weltschipfungsepos 
(Leipzig, 1896). 
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in His likeness (Gn 1”), there is any thought of a 
copying of the bodily form of God. Even if some- 
thing of the kind may have been intended in the 
heathen source which is assumed by many to have 
been used by the narrator, he himself would have 


indignantly repelled any such conception. Man is 
the image of God in so far as he, in distinction 
from alf other living creatures, belongs to the 
realm of rational and moral beings, whose supreme 
head is God Himself. The idea that this Divine 
image was lost by a fall into sin is quite unknown 
to P. On the contrary, he expressly notes (Gn 5*) 
that it was transmitted by Adam, through the 
process of generation, to Seth (and his further 
posterity); and, even after the Flood, murder is 
declared to be an act worthy of punishment by 
death (9°), because it amounts to a destroying of 
the Divine image. 

A result of the position of pre-eminence held 
by man as the bearer of the Divine image is the 
dominion accorded him by God over the earth, 
and in particular over the world of animals 
(Gn 1%), For the exercise of this dominion men 
are capacitated by becoming fruitful and multi- 

lying in accordance with the so-called ‘ Creation- 

lessing.’ At the same time, however, they are 
at first (v.™) confined exclusively to a vegetable 
diet ; permission to use animal food (but to the 
exclusion of eating blood) does not come till after 
the Flood (Gn 9°), ¢.e. it is simply a concession to 
the corruption that has now set in, a perversion 
of the condition originally designed by God. In 
His perfect creation slaughter could not have held 
sway from the first. 

in. THE REGULATIONS OF THE THEOCRACY.— 
1. That interest in the regulations of the theocracy 
by which the whole of P is dominated, makes 
itself felt already in the Creation narrative, in so 
far as the latter represents the Sabbath as blessed 
and hallowed from the beginning as the day on 
which God rested from His six days’ work (Gn 2°), 
The Flood is indeed, as in J, a judgment of God 
(674-) on a dont corrupt humanity, but at the 
same time furnishes the occasion for concluding 
a bértth (cf., on this so-called ‘covenant,’ above, 
t 630° f.) with the new race of men descended from 

oah. It consista in God’s promise that mankind 
is in future to be eafe from the recurrence of de- 
struction by the waters of a flood, and in the 
binding of Noah (and in him of all mankind) to 
abstain from eating blood and from murder. The 
covenantal sign confirmatory of the Divine promise 
is the rainbow (9!*-), 

2. In the history of the patriarchs, which is dis- 
missed by P in a few very brief notices, there 
emerges prommneney once more the concluding of 
the dérith with Abraham (Gn 17!*-). The Divine 
promise in this instance has reference to the be- 
stowing upon the patriarch of a very numerous 
posterity, which shall include even kings, and to 
the assigning of the land of Canaan to Abraham’s 
seed as a permanent possession. On the other 
hand, Abraham is bound to an upright walk 
before God and to the adoption of circumcision 
as the outward sign of this second ‘covenant.’ 
It is clear that circumcision, which, as a very 
ancient practice of many nations surrounding 
Israel, must originally have rested upon other 
grounds (cf. above, p. 622°f.), is here brought 
under a specifically religious point of view. Since 
an uncircumcised person is ‘unclean,’ circumcision, 
as the taking away of a portion of the uncleanness, 
is a symbolical act of purifying. But this negative 
sense is supplemented by a positive one—an act of 
consecration. Circumcision is the rite whereby a 
child is received into the fellowship of the pure 
God-consecrated people, and it includes at the 
same time the obligation to conform to all the 


Divine ordinances that are binding on this body. 
All these features (purification, consecration, en- 
gement) impart to circumcision, as viewed by 

, & sacramental character, which suggests com- 
parison with Christian Baptism. Tue circum- 
stance that, according to v.", circumcision is to 
be performed also on every class of slaves, appears 
at the first glance very strange, in view of the par- 
ticularism with which P elsewhere insists on the 
sole claim of Israel to the name of a people of God. 
But it seems to him even more important that no 
unclean one shall be tolerated in the company of 
the clean, and hence he resorts more readily to 
the expedient of requiring that even foreigners 
who have come into external fellowship with 
Israel shall be bound to the Law by circumcision, 
and be thereby constituted full citizens of the 
Divine commonwealth. 

3. Except for his detailed account of the purchase 
of the burial-place at Hebron (Gn 23), upon which 
he evidently means to base a claim on the part of 
Abraham’s posterity to the land of Canaan, P 
hastens rapidly over the history preliminary to 
the Sinai covenant, that he may dwell all the 
more fully on this third 5érith, whose duration is 
to be eternal, and whose sign is the Sabbath 
(Ex 31)*-), In the forefront stands (Ex 6%) 
the solemn revelation of the name ‘Jahweh’ to 
Moses. This name is expressly said to have 
been then first communicated, God having re- 
vealed Himself to the fathers only as El-shaddas 
(‘God almighty’). No explanation of the name 
‘Jahweh’ is given. Doubtless, the explanation 
which underlies Ex 3 is assumed as lo 
familiar, But here already the promises o 
Jahweh are enumerated, upon which the bérith at 
Sinai is to be founded: the deliverance from the 
bondage of Egypt, whereby at the same time 
Israel’s election as the people of God’s own pos. 
session is sealed, and the settlement of them in 
Canaan in fulfilment of the sworn promise to the 

triarchs that this land was to be given to their 
Nescendante for a perpetual possession. The obli- 
gations, again, to which the people have to submit 
themselves, in order to prove themselves worth 
of these Divine blessings and of the name ‘people 
of Jahweh,’ are laid down in the numerous ordi- 
nances which form the kernel of the so-called 
‘Priests’ Code.” The latter name is not meant to 
imply that this code is concerned only with pre- 
scriptions for the priests—by way of opposition, 
for instance, to Deuteronomy as a law-book for 
the people. On the contrary, the majority of the 
laws contained in it assume the form of communi- 
cations which Moses by God’s command im 
to the people. But, as all strictly ritual acts can 
be performed only by priests, and the laws have 
reference very largely te the cultus, the designa- 
tion of the whole as the ‘ Priests’ Code’ is per- 
fectly justitied. The realm of civil and criminal 
jurisprudence,* which plays by no means an un- 
essential part in the ‘Book of the Covenant,’ 
comes into consideration in P only where speci- 
fically religious interests are involved. 

4. The ndamental notions on which the so- 
called Ceremonial Lavo, independence on the legisla- 
tive programme of Ezekiel, 1s based, are extremely 
simple. They amount essentially to the one idea 
that in the domain of Israel, Jahweh’s own a a 
everything without exception belongs, and is thus 
consecrated, to Him alone. This holds good ac- 
cordingly of all space and time, and of all pro- 

- is side of the legislation, which we b the 
scster Gay compare the fllewine : W. Nowsck,. Die ooct 
Probleme in Israel, Strassburg, 1892 ; E. Schall, Die Staatsver. 
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perty and life. The full locical consequence of this 
now would he, properly speaking, that man would 
have to renounce all use of what is God’s sole pro- 
perty—nay, that all life would have to be brought 
to Him in sacrifice. But this would make the 
continued existence of the God-consecrated people 
impossible. Hence God has so ordained it in His 
law that only a portion of the property in question 
is to be exclusively hallowed to Him and thus 
withdrawn from profane use. This due (¢érimah), 
levied upon the whole, gives symbolical expression 
to the confession that Jahweh is incontrovertibly 
Lord of everything. With this admission He is 
graciously satisfied ; and by the sacred ¢tértimah 
all the rest is also hallowed and its safe use pro- 
cured for Israel. But all the heavier is the 
vengeance that overtakes him who omits the pre- 
scribed hallowing and rendering of a portion to 
Jahweh, or lays his hands on what has alread 
been hallowed. It will be our object in the fol- 
lowing survey to show what was the special 
portion of Jahweh under all the categories above 
referred to. 

(a) Holy places.—Jahweh is sole Lord of all 
space. But He contents Himself with requirin 
that a limited space be marked off and declare 
absolutely sacred. This space is the place where 
His ‘ glory’ dwells, and thus at the same time a 
Ee the condition of approach to Him and of 

inds of ritual proceedings. (a) The latter became 
possible for the first time after the construction of 
the one legitimate sanctuary, in the form of the 
‘Tent of Meeting’ (commonly called ‘ the taber- 
nacle,’ German Stiftshitte) at Sinai. Hence P 
nowhere speaks of the erecting of altars or the 
offering of sacrifices by the patriarchs, but the 
constitution of the sanctuary is the tirst and very 
minutely handled subject of the Sinaitic legis- 
lation (Ex 25'* and 35**-), The concentration of 
the cultus at one legitimate sanctuary, which 
Deuteronomy (12!*-) put forward as a new demand 
and which it carried through not without dilli- 
culty, appears in P as something that is self- 
evident and needs not to be specially enjoined. 
Nor does P, like Deuteronomy, regard the unifica- 
tion of the cultus as coming into force only after 
the termination of the conquest of Canaan [or, to 
be more precise, after the building of Solomon’s 
temple], but as a principle that was valid from the 
very first. The tent-sanctuary erected at Sinai is 
indeed, in view of its whole character, nothing but 
the Jerusalem temple projected back into the time 
of the wilderness journeyings; but there are two 
considerations that forbid our speaking, in this 
connexion, of P’s account as pure fiction. In the 
first place, even the ancient tradition (Ex 337*-) 
knows of a ‘Tent of Meeting,’ only that the latter 
is not a place of worship but simply the seat of an 
oracle, and that it stands not in the midst of but 
outxide the camp. Secondly, the tent-sanctuary 
of P belongs to the numerous theories which owe 
their form, not to an actual tradition but to‘a 
religious postulate. Things must have been so 
ordered, it was argued, if they were to harmonize 
with the (much later, but) absolutely authoritative 
theories. Thus a delicate symbolical idea comes 
to be transformed into tangible history. Any one 
who straightway pronounces this a falsifying of 
history, shows that he has no notion of the peculiar 
character of the whole genus of literature known 
as the midrdsh (for it is to this realm that we 
must assign all this embodying of religious ideas 
in history, within the Ceremonial Law). See, 
further, art. TABERNACLE in vol. iv. 

The setting up of the sacred tent in the midst of 
the camp of Israel naturally implies that Jahweh 
means to take up His abode amidst His people, if 
not in His real person, yet with a representation 
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of His being (cf. above, p. 639°f., on the ‘ glory 
of Jahweh’). The special seat of His revealing 
presence, and consequently the most holy ceftre 
of the sacred spot, is the lid of the Ark of the 
Law in the dark adytum of the tent (Ex 25%). 
Next to this ‘Holy of Holies,’ which, it would 
appear from Lv 16, could be entered only by the 
hich priest, and even by him only on the Creat 
Day of Atonement,* comes the ‘ Holy Place,’ 
which only the priests, not the Levites, might 
enter: These two bees are surrounded by the 
fore-court, in which the priests, with the assistance 
of the Levites, attend to the sacrificial cultus. 
Between the fore-court, again, and the tribes of 
Israel which—three on each side—surround the 
court, the Levites are encamped. In virtue of the 
consecration which they have undergone, they 
are fitted to serve as a bulwark to the people 
against the Divine holiness, which threatens with 
rc ec everything unclean that comes near it 

u 15), 

(8) The idea of a téraimah of the land being due to 
Jahweh as an acknowledgment that one owes the 
whole to Him, finds a further expression in the 
command to set apart 13 priestly and 35 Levitical 
cities, each with a piece of pasture-land round 
about it (Nu 35, Jos 21). The circumstance that 
these cities and the pasturage pertaining to them 
are intended for the use of man, does not exclude 
the possibility of looking upon them as a due paid - 
to Jahweli: For in other instances as well (e.g. 
the thigh in meal-offerings) the tértimah falls to 
the priests. This whole enactment, however, is 
intended simply to embody one of those theories 
spoken of above, without regard to the possibility 
of carrying it into practice. This is sufficiently 
proved by the single fact that the territory of 
the twelve tribes, in each of which, in propor- 
tion to their size, a certain number of cities are 
to be set apart (Nu 358), had long ceased to be 
under the control of the people, and that it cannot 
be proved that in the post-exilic Ponge such a law 
was carried out even in the case of Judah, although 
priests and Levites may have fixed their abode by 
reference in those particular cities of Judah and 
enjamin. In favour of the view that we are 
here dealing with a mere theory, there is, finally, 
the further circumstance that several of the cities 
enumerated were situated so near to one another 
that the pasture-lands attached to them (extend- 
ing each to a distance of 2000 cubits from the 
city wall) would in many instances have over- 
lapped. The late date, however, at which this 
theory was constructed is evident from the way in 
which the Priests’ Code proper repeatedly (Nu 
18f- 2662) insists that the tribe of vevi is to be 
compensated by the offerings of the people for 
having waived its claim to a share of the land: 
Jahweh is its portion. 

(y) A final embodiment of the idea of Jahweh as 
the sole owner of the land is found in a portion of 
the regulations about the Sabbatical year and the 
so-called great year of jubile (Lv 25). It is true that 
even the Book of the Covenant prescribes (Ex 23}%-) 
that the land is to be allowed to lie fallow once in 
seven years, for the good of the poor and the 
beasts of the field. The motive there, however, 
is a humanitarian, not a theocratic, one; and, 
moreover, the rule is certainly not meant to apply 
to all cultivated land in one and the same year. 
Deuteronomy prescribes (ch. 15) only a remission 


* The opening part of Lv 16 contains, indeed, primarily only 
regulations as to the precautions to be taken by Aaron to 
ensure his being able to enter the sanctuary without danger, 
and thus manifestly assumes the possibility of repeated 
entrances. This airdnearek A passage was afterwards amal- 
gamated with the ritual of the Day of Atonement. Nu 187, 

as implies that all priests may officiate in the Holy of 

olies. 
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of debts for the seventh year, again on humani- 
tarian grounds. On the other hand, Lv 25% re- 
quires that every seven years adi land shall enjoy 
absolute rest. There is no more word of humani- 
tarian motives: the Sabbath of the land in the 
Sabbatical year denotes a consecration of the land 
just as the weekly Sabbath signifies the consecra- 
tion of a specified shorter period of time. But 
this consecration implies once more the solemn 
acknowledgment that the people have received the 
land only on revocable lease from Jahweh, the 
sole feudal owner. 

We have the express testimony of the history of 
the Maccabrean wars to the fact that the prescrip- 
tions regarding the Sabbatical year were carried 
into prance On the other hand, Jewish tradition 
itself admits that the so-called great year of jubile, 
which fell every tape heel (after the complete 
lapse of seven Sabbatical - year weeks), was only 
counted but not actually observed. As a matter 
of fact, the carrying out of the prescriptions of 
Lv 258, so far as this was possible at all, would 
have led to a total want of certainty as to all 
matters of property and a consequent paralyzing 
of economic relations. But the consistent theory 
of P’s rg tran is indifferent to questions of 
practicability, and even to such considerations as 
that the year of jubile immediately follows a 
Sabbatical year and thus implies a second fallow 
year. All this appears to P insignificant com- 
pared with the principle which here (v.*) finds its 
most notable and clearest expression: the land 
(like every other possession), the property of 
Jahweh, may not be sold. On the conten a? one 
man can sell to another only a certain number of 
harvests; the price is to be proportioned to the 
number of poate which have yet to elapse before 
the next jubile year, when the property spontane- 
ously falls back to the original usufructuary of it, 
the proper feudatory of Jahweh. It is significant 
that, according. to v.%, the houses in a walled 
city do not pass back in the year of jubile into the 
hands of the seller. They are the handiwork of 
man, and, as such, do not belong to the feudal 
property of which Jahweh gives a lease. On the 
other hand, the houses in villages are, according 
to v.71, a part of the landed property ; hence they 
are redeemable at any time, and pass back in the 
year of jubile to their original owner. 

(6) Holy times.—Jahweh is Lord also of all time. 
Hence the employing of time in any pursuit that 
brings Brent amounts to an encroaching upon God’s 
right of property. He permits, however, of such 
encroachment, upon condition that ial portions 
of the whole time are set apart and ‘ hallowed,’ 4.6. 
withdrawn from profane use, as belonging to God. 
The essential point is thus abstention from work. 
It is only in a secondary way that P thinks of the 
spending of holy days in Divine worship or pri- 
vate meditation. On ordi holy days it is only 
professional work that is forbidden (Lv 237 ™- 
etc.), but on the Sabbath and the Great Day of 
Atonement it is work of every kind (vv.*™). The 
standpoint of P comes out, above all, in the motives 
he assigns for the festivals) The original agrarian 
character of these (cf. above, p. 662 ff.) still sur- 
vives—apart from the dedication of the firstling 
sheaf at the Magz6th festival, Lv 23%-—only in 
the Feast of Weeks, as the occasion when the 
firstling loaves are presented. On the other hand, 
the Passover, as an independent festival, precedes 
the seven Comers six) days of Unleavened Bread. 
Already institu in Egypt (Ex 12!*-), it is meant 
for all time, in grateful remembrance of the sparin 
of Israel the ay i before the Exodus, when 
smote all the born of the Egyptians. The 
manifestly primitive form of the celebration (the 
eating of the lamb in the houses, and the besprink- 
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ling of the doorposts with its blood) could be re- 
tained by P only through giving up the sacrificial 
character of the festival; for otherwise it could 
not have been celebrated except (as in Dt 16%) at 
the central sanctuary. In the case of the Muzzéth 
festival it is repeatedly emphasized that the strict 
prohibition of leaven was given at the very Exodus 
itself, thereby conferring upon this festival also 
the character of a theocratic memorial ordinance. 
With the Feast of Tabernacles (now an eight days’ 
instead of a seven days’ festival), which was origin- 
ally the joyous feast of the fruit- and wine-gather- 
ing, the same result was reached by giving to the 
ancient custom of dwelling in booths during the 
festival the stamp of a memorial of the wilderness 
journeyings. This giving up of the original motive 
of the festivals, namely, the course of the various 
harvests, permits also of an exact dating of them. 
Thus the Passover falls on the evening of the 14th 
Nisan, Magzéth extends from the 15th to the 2) st 
of the first month, Tabernacles from the 15th to 
the 22nd of the seventh month, while the Feast of 
Weeks falls on the fiftieth day after the offering 
of the firstling sheaf, which was always to be pre- 
sented the day after the Sabbath of the Mazzéth- 
week. Of new festivals we have: the Feast of 
Trumpets at the new moon of the seventh month 
{otherwise the New Moon, to which such import- 
ance was attached in early times, is a ees in 
P only by a multiplication of the offici offerings} 
and the Great Day of Atonement on the 10th day 
of the same month. Once more it is significant 
that the latter festival, which is undoubtedly of very 
late origin, and whose motives are purely theocratic, 
should have become the most important and the 
holiest of all. By the way, it is only in the case 
of seven of these days (the Ist and 7th days of 
Mazzbth ; the Feast of Weeks; the lst, 10th, 15th, 
and 22nd eh of the seventh month [but, accord- 
ing to Lv 23°, also every Sabbath]) that a ‘holy 
convocation ’ of the whole people is required at the 
sanctuary—a demand which is intelligible only if 
one thinks of the people as living in the neighbour- 
hood of the sanct , a8 was actually the case 
Guring the first period after the Return from the 
xile. 

All the festivals hitherto enumerated recurred 
every year. But the underlying idea of all the 
festal seasons made its way to a further realization 
in the setting apart, as hallowed to God, of seasons 
within larger divisions of time. This led to the 
expansion of the idea of the Sabbath by the separa- 
tion and hallowing of vey seventh year as the 
close of a year-week, and of the fiftieth year after 
the termination of a cycle of seven year-weeks 
The celebration of these is based upon a renuncia- 
tion of the use of the soil. Since in this instance 
the theory of sacred ¢ime is in the closest contact 
with that of sacred space, we have already (p. 717°) 
had to speak of the Sabbatical year and the great 
year of jubile. 

(c) The consecrated character of all members of 
the people; ‘holy persons’ in the narrower sense 
(Priests and Levites).—(a) The fact that Jahweh b 
mighty acts ‘redeemed ’ the people from the bond- 
age of Egypt, constituted Israel the property of 
Jahweh alone (Lv 254%); and henceforward it 
was to be a people consecrated to Him, and thus 
—in harmony with His superiority to every kind 
of stain—an absolutely pure people. This idea 
finds expression on the one hand in the purificatory 
act of circumcision, and on the other in the numer- 
ous regulations about cleanness (cf. especially Lv 
11-15), which furnish instructions as to the pre- 
esctions to be taken to avoid penene be as to 
the atoning acts necessary when Leviti uri 
has been lest. In so far as these acts no ¥ 
sacrificial transactions, we shall have to speak of 
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them more fully below in connexion with the sub- 
ject of sacrifice. But, besides these, we have to 
do here with the command to consecrate to God 
all the male firstborn (and therewith all the fur- 
ther offspring of the same womb), and, following 
out this idea, to redeem them by a prescribed per- 
formance from the condition of forfeiture to the 
Deity (Ex 13!-12%-, Nu 186), The same object is 
aimed at in the requirement of a poll-tax of half 
a shekel from every adult Israelite as a protective 
‘covering’ of his life upon the occasion of the 
numbering of the people (Ex ay For this last 
is, a8 it were, an encroaching upon Jahweh’s sphere 
of sovereignty ; hence an express acknowledgment 
of His sole claim to the life of all ns is neces- 
sary, and this takes the form of a poll-tax (Heb. 
"52 ‘covering,’ ‘atonement ’), which is of the same 
amount for all. A natural result of the same 
assumption is found, finally, in the injunction 
(Lv 25°°*-) that Israelites, who from any cause 
have become bondmen, are not to be re ed and 
treated as real slaves, although in the Book of the 
Covenant (Ex 21'*) and even in Deuteronomy 
(15%) this is treated as quite possible. On the 
contrary, P demands that, as really the property 
of Jahweh, they are to rank only as hirelings or 
téshabhim (Lv "i and in any case are to go free 
in the year of jubile. 

(8) But, more clearly than in any way hitherto 
mentioned, the idea of a people consecrated to God 
finds expression in the organization of the priest- 
hood. Properly speaking, all male Israelites ought 
to discharge E aeageep functions, and thereby tes- 
tify their willing devotion to ‘God. But for this 
an indispensable requisite is such a condition of 
purity as cannot pone be maintained by every 

uti 


man amidst the es of common life. Hence 
Jahweh has arranged for a Pamerent representa- 
orm of the hereditary 


tion * of the people, in the 
pri entrusted to Aaron and his sons. The 
restriction of the priesthood to the ‘sons of 

Zadok,’ demanded by Ezekiel (see above, p. 705*), 
was impossible for P for the reason that his whole 
legislation dates from Moses, and thus long before 
the time of Zadok. At the same time, moreover, 
the deriving of the priesthood from Aaron made it 

ible to recognize the priestly rights of certain 

non-Zadokite families.t But, in the main, P’s 
‘sons of Aaron’ are just the Zadokites. 

_ In order to be able to approach God and present 
Israel’s offerings to Him without danger, the 
priests have to guard carefully against all defile- 
ment. In particular, they are not to incur defile- 
ment from any dead body (Lv 21"), except in 
unavoidable cases when the body was that of a 
parent, a brother, an unmarried sister, or one’s 
own child. Any bodily defect serves of itself to 
exclude from pus functions, for one thus 
affected would ‘desecrate the sanctuaries of 
Jahweh’ (v.4), But the highest requirements 
in the matter of outward party apply to the high 
priest, in whose person the idea of a personal 
representation of the holy people reaches its 
climax. He may not defile himself with any 


* It needs no argument to show that the parallel it was once 
oustoinary to draw between the OT and the Catholic concep- 
tion of the priesthood is quite a mistaken one. According 
to the latter, the priest acts the part of God over against the 

ple, and hence in God’s name gives absolution and imparts 

lessing. On the other hand, in P the nigh riest is nothin 
more than a representative —highly e ted and dignifi 
indeed —of the God -consecrated people. He represents it 
before God in og fe rd Ae below). Any (ritual) short- 
coming on his volves whole people in guilt. As to 
the blessing of Jahweh, again, the high priest, like the other 
prices, un pa papers this of himself, but must supplicate it of 
. Nu y 


especially v. 
¢ ese have their genealogy traced not to Eleazar but to 
Ithamar, another son of Aaron. It may be noted that only one 
head of a family is named in Ezr 83 as a descendant of Ithamar, 
mamely Daniel. 
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dead body, even that of father or mother, and is 
not to leave the sanctuary at all, that he may not 
(by contact with what is profane) ‘desecrate the 
sanctuary of his God.’ Moreover, his very cloth- 
ing shows (Ex 28%-) by various symbols that he 
represents not only the holiness of the priestly 
people but also their kingly dignity. He wears 
a robe of blue and red-purple, and a golden diadem 
inscribed ‘ Holy to Jahweh,’ and upon his shoulder- 
piece and breastplate are the names of the twelve 
tribes engraved on precious stones. In short, in 
place of the pre-exilic chief priest, who is an 
official of the king, we have now the sovereign, 
hereditary high priest. At his death the claim 
of the avenger of blood upon the life of the man- 
slayer lapses (Nu 35%). This means simply that 
with the supreme head of the State ends the 
period of political life which began with his entry 
upon office. In like manner the anointing of the 
high priest, at least according to the theory which 
represents him alone as anointed (Ex 297; of. Lv 
4* & 16 813 ‘the anointed priest,’* Lv 21% ‘the 
consecration of the anointing oil of his God rests 
upon him’) is undoubtedly thought of as a parallel 
to the anointing of the king. In the other theory, 
which makes priests anointed, the thought is 
probably the ancient one (cf. above, p. 659° f.) of an 
imparting of the spirit as the result of the anoint- 
ing (Ex 4015; on the other hand, in 29%! and 30” 
the sprinkling of the prieste’ ents with anoint- 
ing oil seems to be distinguished from the pouring 
of oil upon the head of Aaron in 297). 
(vy) As to the Levites, it is a very general error to 
them as priests of a lower prude, the rank and 
file, as it were, of the ‘ priestly tribe’ of Levi, from 
which the priests proper, with the high priest at 
their head, emerge as a special branch. But this is 
by no means the intention of P. The circumstance 
that it is from the tribe of Levi that the Levites 
are taken, is due to a Divine arrangement equall 
with the setting apart of the priests from Levi; it 
is not the consequence of the latter arrangement. 
On the contrary, the Levites are a selection from 
the é to represent them in connexion with the 
lower offices of the cultus. These offices ought to 
be discharged by the people themselves, or, to be 
more precise, by the firstborn who are consecrated 
to But here, again, the unavoidable absence 
of constant panty would have rendered such ser- 
vice impossible, seeing that the firstborn could not 
be kept from ail contact with profane life. Hence, 
according to Nu 3®®-, each of the firstborn is to 
have his place taken by a Levite. Now, as there 
were only 22,000 Levites available, whereas the 
number of the firstborn was 22,273, the extra 273 
of the latter had to be specially redeemed from 
their obligation by a further payment of five 
shekels each. In this requirement P’s real view 
of the character of the Levites finds very clear 
expression. They are a ‘ gift’ of the people to the 
priests (Nu 3° etc.), to minister to the latter. 
According to Nu §81:, they are, like all ‘ wave- 
offerings,’ assigned to Jahweh through laying on 
of hands (see below) by the Israelites; they are 
‘waved’ [t.e., probably, led hither and thither, in 
place of being waved backwards and forwards in 
the hands, like other sacrificial gifts] by Aaron 
before Jahweh, and then fall, like all heave- and 
wave - offerings, to the priests as their property. 
Their installation is not spoken of, as in the case 
of the priests, as a consecration, but as an atone- 
ment and a purifying (Nu 8-2), In view of all 
this, we cannot speak of any priestly service 
rendered by the Levites. Nay, according to Nu 


* The title so familiar to us, ‘high (lt. ‘great,’ Sinz) proms,’ 


appears in Lv 2110 in the form ‘the priest who is ter than 
ne Dyeerene: while in Ezr 75 we have ‘the priest [who is) the 
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418 they are not to touch the sacred vessels ede 
ain of death, but to carry them only after the 
ave been carefully covered up by the priests. i 
is true, however, that their superior condition of 
purity enables them to come nearer to the sanctu- 
ary than the profane multitude can do, and to 
serve as a bulwark to the latter against the 
destroying holiness of God (cf. above, p. 717). 

(5) We have already (p. 658° f.) noted how even 
P recognizes also a kind of lay priesthood in the 
shape of the Naztrate undertaken for a fixed 
period of time. 

(da) The hallowed character of all property.— 
This principle finds expression partly in the 
ancestral custom of offering the firstfruits of 
barley, must, and oil (Nu 18124), and partly in 
a& number of sacrificial transactions. Every due 
paid from the products of the soil signifies that 
one owes the whole to Jahweh, and it is only when 
He has received His portion that the rest is hal- 
lowed and given over freely to the use of man. 
Amongst the regular ritual dues is included also 
the tenth paid in early times to the king, only 
that it is no longer, as in Deuteronomy (14**-), 
eaten at the sanctuary and given every three years 
to the poor, but is assi ed 40: ther tavites as & 
recompense for the service which they render in 
the sanctuary as representatives of the people (Nu 
18714. ), 

(a) But in P, as in the pre-Prophetic Period by 
far the most important place among gifts to God 
is held by the sacrifices. They, too, are in many 
instances the expression of the consciousness that 
man owes to God all blessings connected with his 
earthly ions, and that he has solemnly to 
testify his gratitude for these. But this is not the 
only point of view. On the contrary, there were 
still at work here a number of motives, partly very 
ancient, whose mee in sacrificial transactions 
we have already had to note, although it is hard 
to say how far a consciousness of the original 
meaning of the ritual survives in the minds of 
‘he authors of P. The idea of the sacral com- 
munion (cf. above, p. 661 ff.) still continues to find 
expression in the sear pene of blood, as the most 
important part of all sacrificial transactions; and, 
indeed, the blood is brought always the nearer 
to God in proportion to the importance and holi- 
ness of the sacrifice. Thus the blood of the peace- 
offering and the burnt-offering is poured only round 
about the altar (Lv 154 37); whereas of the blood 
of the sin-offering the priest has to sprinkle a por- 
tion before the curtain which separates the Holy 
Place from the Holy of Holies, to smear a por- 
tion on the horns of the altar of incense, and to 

ur the rest upon the fround beside the altar of 

urnt-offering (Lv 4% 1-3), On the Great Day of 
Atonement the blood of the guilt-offering is actu- 
ally brought by the high priest into the Holy of 
Holies, and sprinkled upon and before the lid of 
the sacred Ark (Lv 16'™:), But even the idea of 
the offering of food still plays a part (although, no 
doubt, a leas prominent one) in P, as is evident 
from such facts as that—apart of course from in- 
cense—it is only what may be eaten that is to be 
otfered, and indeed—as befits the holiness of God 
—on] y clean and unblemished animals; that ever 
sacrifice must be seasoned with salt (the meal- 
offering with oil) ; and, above all, that every com- 
plete sacrifice includes not only flesh but an 
additional dish in the form of a food-offering, 
and a portion of drink in the shape of a wine- 
libation. 

But in all this we have not yet the answer to 
the most important question from the point of 
view of the history of re agions namely this: Wherein 
sonsists, according to P, the efficacy of sacrifice? 
Ts it effectual simply vx opere operato, or do other, 
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specifically religious, points of view come into con- 
sideration? The reply to this question depends 
upon a correct understanding of the force of the 
so-called stmtkhah (np'7)) or eying on of hands, 
and of the significance of the blood in the sacri- 
ficial ritual. 

In every species of bloody sacrifice the offerer 
has to take his stand before the door of the 
sanctuary and lay his hand upon the head cf the 
victim (Lv 1‘, here of the burnt-offering, with the 
addition ‘so shall it be accepted for him and pro- 
cure atonement for him’; 32%, of the 
offering ; 44 15- % 39, of the Smog Te) What is 
the meaning of this ceremony of hand-imposition, 


upon which manifestly great weight is laid in the 


paeieien ratiey was syeneas bs think of a 
transference of guilt, especially as this is expressly 
witnessed to in Lv iene, There the high priest 
lays both hands on the head of the so-called ‘sca 

goat’ (see art. AZAZEL in vol. i.), confesses over him 
all the transgressions of Israel, and then sends him 
away, laden with the people’s guilt, into the wilder- 
ness. Beyond doubt, the laying on of bands in this 
instance denotes a transference of guilt, but the 
‘scape-goat’ is no sacrificial victim, and hence the 
whole parallel is unsuitable as an aid to explain- 
ing the ritual of sacrifice. Besides, the laying on 
of hands is practised also with peace- or thank- 
offerings, which are not presented for atoning pur- 
poses, as well as in connexion with the consecra- 
tion of the Levites (Nu 8°). The latter ceremony, 
in particular, permits of no other explanation than 
that the laying on of hands is an act whereby a 
renunciation of personal possession and a giving 
over with a view to sacrifice [or, in the case of the 
Levites, with a view to Pees service in the 
sanctuary] is accomplished. Hence the comparison 
with the manwmissw of Roman law is quite appro- 

riate.* 

It is another question whether—quite apart from 
the meaning of the »3°>>—there may not have been 
present, at least in the guilt-offering, the idea of a 
surrender of the life of the animal in place of the 
forfeited human life—in other words, the inflicting 
of a penalty upon the victim, and thereby accom- 
plishing a satisfactio vicaria. This view has been 
maintained all the more positively, because in the 
New Testament the sacrificial death of Christ is 
undeniably at times looked at from this viewpoint. 
Further, in Lv 17" it is expressly insisted that the 
seat of life is in the blood, and that God has 
ordained that blood be used at the altar to accom- 
plish propitiation, for ‘the blood atones through 
the life [contained in it].’ Here, surely, it appears 
to be clearly declared that the life of the victim is 
a, substitute for that of the sinner. But this con- 
clusion is once more rendered impossible by the 
circumstance that then the sacrificial victim must 
have been regarded as laden with guilt and curse, 
and hence as unclean, whereas in reality it is 


* Volz (art. ‘Die Handauflegung beim Opfer’ in ZATW, 1901, 
p. 93 ff.) adore against the idea of the manurméssio, and re 
fuses to separate the 73°70 of sacrifice from that of blessing and 
of installation in oftice (Nu 2718 33, Dt 849). What is in view, he 
holds, is the conveying of a substance from one to another— 
in the case of the sin-offering, the Sonreving © sin, uncleanness, 
and curse to the sacrificial victim. But how then could the 
flesh of the sin-offering have been counted most holy, and been 
directed to be eaten by the priests in a holy place (Lv 61)? 
Volz meets this objection b supposing that the sin-offering was 
meant originally not for Jahweh but for demons hostile to man, 
and that the 73°90 was then transferred from the sin-offering to 
the other offerings as well. On the other hand, Matthes (art. 
‘Der Siihnegedanke bei den Siindopfern’ in ZATW, 1908, 
97 ff.) rightly contends, in opposition to Volz, for different 
of hand - imposition. Bertholet’s proposal (Com. on Lv 14) to 
start from Lv 2414 and to explain the 77°09 of sacrifice as the 
‘establishing of a solidarity between offerer and offering,’ comes 
in the end to the same thing as the manumissio in a 
only that, according to Bertholet, the fundamental notion 
the communto is meant here again to find expression. 
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treated as most holy and serves as holy food for 
the priests. 

In view of all this, in the mind of P there could 
be no other answer to the question as to the efficacy 
of sacritice, but simply this: God has connected 
the accomplishment of atonement with the obedient 
discharge of the sacrificial prescriptions ; whoever 
fulfils these and gets the priest to perform the 
atoning usages, is torgiven (Lv 4% % 1-8 and oft.). 
The ritual, especially the prescribed presenting of 
the blood, is accordingly the indispensable con- 
dition of atonement, but 1s not yet exactly synony- 
mous with the latter. On the contrary, the for- 
giveness of sin flows from the grace of God exactly 
as in the Prophets, only that the latter regard the 
outward offering as a thing that may be dispensed 
with, provided the true penitent disposition is 
present, whereas, according to P, it is imperatively 
required that this disposition be ulna posi by 
its outward manifestation in the shape of an offer- 
ing. Even from the point of view of linguistic 
usage, the difference between the prophetical and 
the priestly view of atonement is characteristic. 
According to the prophets (cf. above, p. 689*), God 
Himself covers the sin, ¢.e. He declares it invisible, 
so that the sinner is safe from the wrath of God, 
whereas, according to P, the priest covers the 
‘ici of the sinner by means of presenting the 

lood [only in exceptional cases also ia an 
unbloody offering, Lv 5"*-], so as to shield him 
from the destroying holiness of God. 

The circumstance that the process of atonement 
is primarily connected with the presenting of the 
blood, explains itself naturally as a pow after- 
influence of primitive sacrificial usages, in which 
the sprinkling of the blood had a different significa- 
tion. The latter is no longer in the mind of P; for 
even the view is untenable, that the blood, being 
the seat of life, is regarded as the most precious 
gift which man can offer. At most, we might hold 
that P has still the idea of a symbolical (not real) 
satisfactio, or, in other words, the notion that, 
through the offering of the life of the animal, sym- 
bolical expression is given to the acknowledgment 
that, strictly speaking, the sinner’s own life 1s for- 
feit to God. But the main idea continues to be, 
as already noted, this: ‘thou shalt procure atone- 
ment in this and in no other way, because God has 
so commanded it.’ 

(8) The technical questions connected with the 
sacrifices may here be passed by. Their various 
degrees of value come ont clearly in the order 
in which they have to be offered in all cases 
where a number of different kinds of sacrifice 
are combined. (i.) The first place is always held 
by the propitiatory offerings, which include two 
species: the sin-offering (nayx) and the gudt- 
offering (cog). The difference between the two is 
not very to determine from the descriptions 
contained in Lv 4f. Both are presented even in 
the case of unintentional and even unconscious 
offences ; but the guilt-offering (Lv 5%) has very 
largely to do with occasions when one has uncon- 

sciously (vv. 27) or consciously (v.% [6!"]) inter- 
fered with the property of another, whether God or 
one’s neighbour. The guilt-offering (in the shape of 
@ ram without blemish) is always coupled with resti- 
tution of what has been wrongly taken, with an 
additional nfth of its value. Of sin-offerings the 
holiest and most important are naturally those 
presented on the Great Day of Atonement (Lv 16), 
when the blood of the victims is bake gn by the 
high priest into the Holy of Holies, and thus into 
the immediate presence of the Divine form of 
manifestation whose seat is the sacred Ark. It 
is quite a unique feature that in this instance 
P introduces, along with the customary atoning 
medium of sacrifice, another, perhaps very ancient, 
EXTRA VOL.—46 
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form of propitiation, namely, the loading of the 
‘goat for Azazel’ with the sins of the people by 
the high priest, and the sending of this goat away 
to ‘Azazel into the wilderness. The interpretation 
of the name ‘Azazel is disputed ; it may mean either 
‘the apostate’ or ‘the one who takes away [sin].’ 
Only, there can be no doubt of this, that a personal 
being must be intended, for in v.5* he is expressly 
opposed to Jahwel:; and it is equally clear that he 
is thought of as an unclean demon dwelling in the 
desert (or as the prince of the demons that dwell 
there?). The sending away of the goat to him is 
simply an act symbolical of the cleansing of the 
sacred God-consecrated soil from sin and guilt (ef. 
the precisely similar example of a symbolical re- 
moval of uncleanness in Lv 14); sin and guilt are 
sent off into the unclean wilderness to the demon 
with whose character they correspond. It would 
be quite wrong to discover in P’s recognition of 
‘Azazel any tendency to dualistic conceptions. 
‘Azazel is not a power hostile to Jahweh, a power 
to be in any way compared with Him, but simply 
a denon, standing outside the theocracy, but none 
the less on that account subject to Jahweh, the 
almighty Creator and Ruler of the world (see, 
further, art. AZAZEL in vol. i.). 

There is a widely diffused notion that P regards 
propitiatory offerings as effectual only in the case 
of unintentional or, at most, hastily committed 
sins. This view is based upon Nu 15“*-, where in 
point of fact a distinction is expressly drawn be- 
tween unwitting offences and those that are com- 
mitted ‘with a conenth high hand.’ It is only for 
the first of these that the propitiatory usages have 
efficacy. The man who sins wilfully is guilty of 
blasphemy against Jahweh, and is to be cut off 
without pity (v.%), 

Such is indeed the theory of this passage (Nu 
15%), but it is impossible to regard it as the 
meaning of P everywhere.* How could it have 
failed to be seen that, if every wilful transgression 
was to be punished by cutting off the offender, the 
undeniably universal sinfulness of man would have 
speedily led to the extinction of the whole nation ? 

ut such a reflexion as this was unneeded. The 
offences enumerated in Lv 5”*: [Eng. 6'*-] as calling 
for guilt-offerings (denial of a deposit, or of the 
finding of a lost article, perjury, extortion) surely 
do not belong to the category of unwitting or 
hastily committed sins. It may be added that the 
Psalms also furnish on almost every page evi- 
dence that even in the post-exilic theocracy the 
belief of the prophets in a grace of God which 
can take away even heinous guilt has not died 
out. 

(ii.) A stage lower than the propitiatory offerings 
* The result of such an assumption would be that the notion 
of atonement (and forgiveness of sins) is not really taken into 
consideration at all by P. This conclusion is wn by A. 
Ritach! (Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und Versihnung, iL 8 
{1889} 68 ff., 184 ff.), according to whom the ‘covering’ (kap- 
7a) needed was not the wrath of God on the sinner, 
fut against the destro majesty (holiness) of God, to which 
man, owing to his creaturely weakness, could not otherwise 
draw near. The procuring of the kappdard [Ritachl would prefer 
to see the term ‘atonement’ avoided here] is thus simply the 
condition of safely approaching God with an offering, and al- 
ways implies the undisturbed continuance of the covenanted 
grace of God, without which no sacrifice is possible. But, quite 
apart from the oft-recurring (Lv 420. °8 etc.) formula ‘and he 
shall be forgiven {after the atoning acts have been performed],’ 
the theory of Ritsch! is shattered by the fact that the ‘ cover- 
ing’ of the man by the priest is, of course, only the later trans- 
formation given to the prophetic formula, acco to which 
God covers the guilt. In both cases the point is that the guilt 
is to be declared powerless—in other words, it is an atoning act 
that is in view. Cf., further, on the whole question, A. Cave, 
The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice and Atonement, Edin 
burgh, 1890 ; A. Schmoller, ‘Das Wesen der Siihne in der alttest. 
Opferthora ’ (SA, 1891, p. 205ff.). Stade’s definition (Geschichte 
Israels, ii. 57), ‘ Atonement means reconsecration or restoring, 
by means of rites, a sacred character that has been lost,’ while 
it is quite applicable to a t many cases, needs, in view of 
what te said above: to be silanwed: 
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stands the irda Lala ("5y) or whole-offering 
(>53). But, as wholly belonging to Jahweh, it 
retains a higher significance than the meal- 
offering. At one time presented also as a pro- 
pitiatory offering, it has in P the significance of 
a general ‘adoration offering,’ a testimony to the 
normal relation between J ahwek and the people. 
Hence it has its place after the prop aatary, offer. 
ings, since the latter are appointed for the p 

of removing any disturbance of the normal relation. 
But, even unpreceded by propitiatory sage 2 
the burnt-offering may be presented as a dutiful 
expression of absolute dependence on the covenant 
God, and of the consciousness of owing all blessings 
to Him. Thus we find it especially in the form of 
the so-called 179 or ‘continual’ offering, te. the 
offering every ons and evening of a yearling 
lamb, along with food-offering and drink-offerin 
(Ex 29%) Nu a: On the Sabbath (v.*) an 
still more at the New Moon (v.4*-) this regular 
offering pneeere material enlargement. 

(iii.) A third species of offering meets us in the 
eee te (D'p7? Lv 3. 7**-), of which the fat is 
burned, the blood sprinkled on the altar, the breast 
‘waved’ * and given along with the right leg (as a 
so-called tértimah) to the priests, while the rest of 
the flesh is eaten by the offerers. A special branch 
of the shélamim is supplied by the ‘thanksgiving 
offerings’ of Lv 7%, But to P all shélamim- 
offerings are only offerings of the second rank, 
since they are not appropriated by Jahweh (3.¢. the 
pace) one, but are meant to be consumed also 

y the laity—in other words, are destined for 
profane use. The small value attached to the 
meal-offering wy P as compared with the place it 
still holds in Deuteronomy ioe above, p. 661) is 
explained by the pomp ey changed sciaped ar of 
the cultus which had alr been produced by the 
programme of Ezekiel (45*"- * etc.). real iba 
cultus that once prevailed, whose cent ie 
was the joyous sacrificial meal, has now 
displaced by the official cult performed with 
scrupulous regularity by the ong + in the name 
(it might be without even the presence) of the 
theocratic community. It was quite in the spirit 
of the Priests’ Code, that when the temple square 
was stormed by Pompey the priests continued 
unflinchingly the performance of their functions 
until they were cut down at the altar; and that 
during the siege by Titus the daily burnt-offering 
was continued gr oslongy Senab ‘Aerorags Wakes after the 
city. had long been brought to the extreme of 
‘amine. 

We over all further prescriptions regarding 
festal i fferi and freewi sarvises. and content 
ourselves with noting the fact that al? directions 
regarding holy places, times, persons, and actions 
have ever in view the one aim of realizing the idea 
of a God-consecrated people, the fact of its absolute 
dependence upon Him, and the necessity of ever 
renewed surrender to Him. It is quite possible 
that, in the working out of the system in detail, 
Babylonian} influences may have co-operated ; 

* This waving (lit. ‘swinging ’) of the offering or part of it 
denotes, acco to what fate ear right lp folames ty a 
moving backwards and forwards in the pantie, the p est making 
as if he would cast the off into the altar flame, but en 
pt Pcaclar d  ec ty sap ed by God to the priests. 

erent ag tapos is given i o (in a fragment of his 
treatise de Victimis by Wendland in 1891), who holds 
that the waving of the offering consisted in holding it up to- 


wards heaven. 
t According to the list of off in Nu 28f., the number of 
115 young bullocks, 1100 
lambe, 88 rams, and $2 goats, besides the food- and drink-offer- 


P. Haupt, ‘The Origin of the 
ohn Hopkins leesiey Circular, xix. 


No. 145 (Baltimore, 1900), in which a Babylonian origin is 
claimed even for ]372, 7]\a, N73, and 16); and 

author’s art. ‘Babylonian Elements in the 

Journ. of 


the same 
Levitic Ritual’ in 
Tat. xix. i. 66 72. 
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but in any case these are so incorporated with, 
nay even subordinated to, the theocratic funda- 
mental ideas, that they are no longer felt to bea 
foreign element, hence uiring to be considered 
less from the standpoint of Biblical Theology than 
from that of the History of Religion in general. 

5. On the other hand, we have still to answer 
another extremely important question, namely, 
as to the ethical system upon which P builds, and 
which he desires to see realized. What ideal of 
morality floats before his mental vision, and by 
what means does he aim at realizing it? 

In dealing with these questions it is necessary 
at the very outset to repel a charge which, for 
reasons that are readily intelligible, is often brought 
against P, namely, that moral commands proper 
recede in his pages so far behind ritual ordinances 
that they seem to no importance at all. 
But we must not forget that P represents the close 
of a long development in the course of which the 
moral demands of the prophets, at least after the 
introduction of Deuteronomy, had long become 
flesh and blood in the case of the better portion 
of the people—certainly of all who accepted the’ 
future hope. It did not appear to P to be neces- 
sary to emphasize these demands afresh, seeing 
that in the form of the Decalogue they had long 
been a common possession of the people. More- 
over, there is not wanting, at least in the Law of 
Holiness (Lv 19 and 20), a collection of a whole 
series of essentially moral commands, although 
these are for the most part amalgamated in a 
remarkable fashion with ritual prescriptions (cf. e.g. 
1 994. 19. aif. 234. 87f-) and the way in which humani- 
tarian prescriptions, like those contained in 19% 
18. | aie base upon the motive of the fear of God (see 

82) more than once vividly recalls 
Deuteronomy. The same remark applies to the 
exhortations to the strictest impartiality in judicial 
decisions (vv. ®), and to absolute honesty in busi- 
ness and uprightness of life (vv.4- %*%). Besides, 
v.% contains not only a prohibition against op- 
pressing the gér,* but a command to love him as 
oneself. On the other hand, however, it cannot be 
disputed that the concept ‘neighbour’ in vv.’* ¥ 
is restricted solely to one’s fellow - countrymen. 
Amongst other instances, this comes out clearly in 
the prohibition to treat Israelites as slaves: the 
heathen and even settlers in Israel may be pur- 
chased as slaves and ueathed as such to one’s 
children, but not so with Israelites (Lv 25*4#-), 
Ev ing of heathen origin is co ipso unclean, 
and hence so far beneath Israel that the latter 
recognizes no consideration or equal rights as be- 
longing to it. Deutero-Isaiah’s thought of Israel 
as having a missionary function to discharge to the 
heathen appears to be somplerey forgotten, 

But, if we cannot thus s of moral duties 
towards non-Israelites (with such exceptions as 
the general prohibition of murder, Gn 9*-, and the 
above-mentioned kindly recommendation of the 
gértm, Lv 19%), it is true that otherwise the 
ethical system of the prophets may be regarded 
as binding for P. Only, in his estimation, the 
moral ideal is not exhausted in the fultilment of 
specially ethical demands, but he ey along 
with these, at least upon the same level, if not 
upon a higher one, regulations as to the cultus— 
nay, purely external, ritual requirements. | Here, 
if anywhere, we see that P sets before him the 
realizing of the system sketched by Ezekiel. The 
aim to which every other interest must give way 
is the setting up of a pure God-consecrated people ; 

* By the gér here is evidently to be understood not & heathen 
bat an Israelite of another trfbe or family, or even a foreigner 
who has settled in Israel] and become comple ~ 


ith ; cf., on this controverted question, : 
bustin der Ieraeliten und der Juden zu den Fremden, Frei- 
burg, 1896. 


especially vv.! 
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put this is achieved, not primarily, as in the view 
of the prophets, by circumcision of the heart, but 
by means of all the countless purifying and aton- 
ing acts prescribed by the Law for every conceivable 
case (cf. especially Lv 12 and 15). Neglect of these 
rules—even wholly unintentional and unconscious 
neglect—involves the same degree of culpability as 
a mortal sin does. The rigid consistency and out- 
wardly mechanical character of this whole concep- 
tion come out, above all, in the ritual of the Great 
Day of Atonement. The solemn propitiation made 
by Aaron with the goat of the people (Lv 16%) is 
intended, properly speaking, not for the people 
themselves but (vv.2©®) for the inner sanctuary, 
the Tent of Meeting and the altar—in other words, 
for things without life. Atonement on behalf of 
these for all the ritual transgressions and omissions 
of the peowe thus ote as the most important 
feature in the ritual of the Great Day of Atonement. 
It can occasion no surprise that very depreciatory 
judgments have often been passed on P alike for 
is exclusiveness towards foreigners and his placing 
of moral and physical (ritual) purity on precisely the 
same level. The galt between the religion of the 
Prophets—above all, of Deutero-Isaiah—and that 
of the Priests’ Code has been described as one that 
cannot be bridged. That there is, in fact, a deep 
lf between the two, and that this shows itself in 
Pin the shape of a falling away from the pure 
level reached by the Prophets, are truths that need 
be denied all the less, seeing that the teaching of 
Jesus certainly attached itself to the prophets, and 
would have the Law interpreted only in their sense 
and spirit. Yet, if we would do eee to P, there 
are two things that must not forgotten. In 
the first place, even his system did not exclude the 
possibility of viewing the revelation of the Divine 
will as a guide to real inward piety and morality, 
and of thus finding in it a means of joy and edifica- 
tion.” Many passages in the Psalms (1? 19°, and 
almost the whole of Ps 119) testify to this Felouaing 
of the heart in God’s law. The period of aad 
attention to the observance of the Law first set in 
when the religion of Israel was seriously endangered 
by Antiochus Epiphanes. It was thought then 
that the anger of God could be ap only by 
the strictest, most literal fulfilment of the Law, 
and the time of consummation be thus brought on. 
But the heavy burden of the Law was increased, 
above all, by the addition of the alleged oral tradi- 
tion from Sinai downwards, the casuistry dleveloped 
in Pharisaic circles, with its endless particular 
rules, which kept the Israelite who was loyal to 
the Law in momentary anxiety lest he had in any 
way incurred defilement and consequently heinous 
guilt. 

But, secondly, it must not be forgotten that, in 
spite of its i ent to the religion of the Pro- 
phets, the Law fulfilled an important mission in 
the course of the history of the religion of Israel 
asawhole. Experience had taught that the great 
mass of the people had proved themselves incap- 
able of understanding and fruitfully assimilating 
the teaching of the prophets. Hence the latter 
had its place taken by another Divine pedayogic 
method—the discipline of the Law, with its cease- 
less reminders of the immense distance between 
the holy God and the sinful uncleanness of every- 
thing creaturely, with its constant compelling of 
a lively sense of the need of forgiveness and atone- 
ment, and of the duty of a conscientious use of the 
pres means of propitiation. In short, the 

w proved a radaywyds els Xpordy (Gal 3™*) not 
only in the sense that it forced the recognition of 
the ag ee ae of attaining to righteousness 
before God by the works of the Law, but also 
that it was a school which taught absolute sub- 


* Of. Guabel, Ausgewdalte Psalmen, Gottingen, 1904, p. 22 ff. 


mission to the will of God and therewith sincere 
piety. And what an intensely religious life might 

eveloped alongside of and under the rule of 
the Law, is witnessed by the last two groups of 
literature we have yet to consider: the religious 
Lyric and Elegiac poetry, and the remnants of the 
so-called Hokhmah or Wisdom literature. 


IX. THE RELIGIOUS LYRIC AND ELEGIAC POETRY 
(Books of Psalms and Lamentations). 


If, in addition to the Prophets, only the Law 
had come down to us, a wholly inadequate, nay 
ceed ya wrong, idea of the power exercised by the 

phetic religion would have been inevitable. 
But, fortunately, more than one literary product 
has survived, and amongst these the Psalms are, 
above all, fitted to guide us to a profounder judg- 
ment. In them is exhibited such a wonderful 
variety and intensity of the genuinely religious 
life, that our verdict must be that there is prac- 
tically no trace to be detected of the serious 
danger that was called up by the complete equal- 
izing of ritual obligations with specially moral 
duties, of physical with moral purity ; nay, testi- 
monies are not wanting to an express repudiation 
of sacrifice (see above, p. 686°), t.¢. of what is to 
P the most important element in the cultus. 

The numerous critical questions connected with 
the Books of Psalms and Lamentations may here 
be entirely passed over (see article LAMENTATIONS 
in vol. iii., and PSALMS in vol. iv.). It may be 
that in the Psalms there still survive scattered 
relics of pee religious poetry, but in thaé 
form in which the book now lies before us it is a 
work of the post-exilic period * and may thus, in 
spite of all its variety of contents, be treated with- 
out hesitation as a harmonious whole, and a con- 
pale witness to the faith and hopes of post-exilic 

srael, 

The question so much debated in recent times, 
who is to be regarded as thes ing subject (‘das 
betende Ich’) in the Psalms,t must undoubtedly, 
with Olshausen, Reuss, Cheyne, ef al., be answered 
very frequently in favour of the so-called collective 
subject, as against the almost uniformly individual 
interpretation of Ewald, Hupfeld, Duhm, ef al. 
Reuss in particular has rightly argued that the 
endless complaints against cruel foes and perse- 
cutors can be felt to be intelligible and justified, 


* What a to the present writer the most probable view 
of the case is as follows. The oldest collection, Pe 8-41, was 
already formed in the time of Ezra; then, say towards the close 
of the Eereen perce a second collection, made up of further 
(alleged Davidic pealms (61-71), songs of contemporaries of 

d (42-49. 60. 78-88), and a supplemen ey collection 
(84-89). The third collection (90-150) can scarcely have origin- 
ated before the founding of the Hasmonzan ones by Simon 
aoa 142 ff.). Psalms 1 and 2 were probably first prefixed by the 

redactor of the whole Psalter, as a very appropriate pro- 


logue. 

As to the Book of Lamentations, it may suffice to remark that 
the oldest components (chs. 2 and 4) are based upon quite fresh 
recollections of the destruction of Jerusalem in 587, whereas 
ch. 6 may belong to the 6th cent., ch. 1 to the 5th, but ch. 8 as 
late as the 8rd cent. B.c. 

t On this controverted question, ct. R. Smend, art. ‘Ueber 
das Ich der Psalmen’ in ZAT7W, 1885 p. 49ff. [where the idea 
of the collective subject is almost consistently carried through] ; 
J. Z. Schuurmans oven, ZAT'W, 1889, p. 181 ff. {a partial 
modification of Smend’s view); G. Beer, Individ und 
Gemeindepsaimen, Marburg, 1804; F. Ooblenz, Ueber das 
betende Ich in den Psaimen, Fran 1897 ; Roy, Die 
Volkagemeinde und die Gemeinde der mmen (m Fealter, 
Gnadenfeld, 1897; D. Leimdorfer, Das Psalter -ego in den Ich- 
Pealmen, 1897; Engert, Der betende Gerechte der Psalmen, 
Wirzburg, 1902. The last six of these insist with more or less 
ompheee that it is not the actual people that is to be looked on 
as the ‘betende Ich,’ but only the godly portion, which pines 
under the SE preseon of the gion and prays and hopes for 
deliverance. ey point out, further, that (altogether apart 
from psalms which are absolutely individual in their reference) 
even the psalms which recent the community, Se 
spoken in the name of the latter, were primarily the work of s 


particular individual. 
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nay even touching, only if they are referred not to 
private affairs, but to the straits ever the same to 
which the godly community is reduced by heathen 
oppressors and by renegades within the nation 
itself. It would, however, be altoyvether an un- 
justifiable exaggeration to seek to refer practically 
all the Psalms to a collective subject—the godly 
community. On the contrary, for the proper ap- 
preciation of the Psalter, it is of the very highest 
importance to note that ‘individualism ’ in religion, 
for which the way was paved especially by Jere- 
mish, already has clear expression even to it in 
many ways in this very k.* The numerous 
witnesses to the pining and striving of individual 
suppliants after living communion with their God, 
and to the blessed assurance of this communion, 
will alone explain how the Psalter has been able to 
serve even down to the present day as the prayer- 
book even of Christian nationa, 

1. Conception of God.—(a) As in exilic and post- 
exilic prophecy, the conception of God is seen in 
the Psalms occupying a height which could not be 
surpassed even on New Testament soil except in 
a few searhats The solity of Jahweh (18%), the 
impossibility of comparing Him with any other 
being, the utter nothingness of idols (115**-), are to 
the psalmists axioms which need no proof. As 
Creator of the world (241% 7416 954 1042, and 
often), and that by the simple word of His power 
(33% %), He is at the same time also the absolute 
Ruler of the whole (33% 467-9 4728 6557. 667 828 
1039 1134). He glorifies Himself continually in 
inanimate nature (8 1977; in by the 
majesty of His thunder); hence it is summoned, 
as well as living creatures, to praise Him (148°*). 
Above all, wonderful appears His condescension 
to man, who by himself 13 so weak ; He has con- 
stituted him only a little short of the nature of 
Divine beings (8°*-, with a manifest allusion to Gn 
17.) The care of God for His creatures is evi- 
dently not separated, after the manner of Christian 
doymatics, from the work of creation and classed 
as a preserving and over ning: or even thought of 
as a continued working of laws of nature once 
established ; but consists in ever renewed, inde- 
pendent creative acts of an actively ruling God 
(658. 10413. at. 14515¢. 1478), 

(®) The solitary limitation of the being of God 
which in itself is absolutely without limits, which 
night be discovered, would be the frequent mention 
of His heavenly dwelling-place (11* 14? 207, and 
vey often). But this form of spatial limitation 
could not be dispensed with by the conception of 
God, even at its ep eh reach, if it was to esca 
the danger of being dissipated into pantheism. The 
no less frequent allusions to Zion as God’s abode 
and the starting-point of His action (20° 50? 68"7 
etc.) does not, as we have y had occasion to 
eat contradict in the least the idea of the God 
of heaven. Heaven is His throne, Zion the place 
of His revealed presence, which is not identical 
with His most essential being. The magnificent 
description of the peomneyy in Ps 18%-, where 
God mounts the cherub and thus flies abroad, 
belongs to the domain of poetic licence, equally 
with His appearing from Sinai in 687°. 

(c) On the other hand, it might appear strange 
that we still meet in the Psalms with traces of a 
theologumenon with which we have already (above, 
P G84>) made acquaintance in Dt 4! as well as in 

n 10 (see above, p. 714°). We refer to the idea 
of under-gods (b&né "éléhim or, shortly, ’élohim 
or ’élim ‘gods’; even béné ’elohtm does not mean 
‘sons of gods,’ but ‘ those who belong to the cate- 
gory of ’élodhim’), who, either independently, 

* Cf. the articles of Sellin on ‘ Das Subject der altisraelitischen 
Relivion'in Neue kirchliche Zeitechrvft, iv. (1893) Heft 6, and 
vy. (1595) Heft & 
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although commissioned by Jahweh, rule over the 
heathen peoples (so with the star-gods in Dt <¥*), 
or under the exgis of Jahweh take their part as a 
kind of vassal kings in the government of the 
world. Only in this sense are we to explain not 
only the ony or ‘princes’ of Dn 10, but also the 
ox (so read for the corrupt obx] of Ps 58? and the 
onde of 82): 6 [v8 pvby ‘3p ‘sons of the highest’). 
In both passages the injustice and partiality of 
their rule are complained of,—alluding, of course, 
to the treatment of Israel by heathen peoples,— 
and in 82’ they are even threatened with death 
after the manner of man, by way of punishment 
for their conduct. This last passage shatters all 
possibility of explaining these ov as human 
judges ; to ‘die like men’ is possible only to those 
who in themselves are immortal. ow, even 
although it cannot be denied that in the whole 
conception of these under-gods we have a manifest 
after-effect of the belief in the reality of the former 
gods of the nations, yet the idea is so incorporated 
with and subordinated to Jahwism that it is im- 
possible to regard it as a survival of the once 
prevailing Henotheism or even of a former Poly- 
theism. The same complete welding of origin- 
ally heathen mythologumena with Jahwism is met 
with also in 74! and 104%, with their allusions 
to the subduing of Leviathan ; and in 89" 0%, with 
its crushing of Rahab.t 

These same under-gods of Ps 58 and 82 are 
beyond doubt, intended also by the ovzdx of 86° 95 
96) 977-8 135° 138! and the ovn>x ‘37 of 29! and 89’, 
over whom Jahweh is absolutely exalted. Dis- 
tinguished from them, we have in 103% 148 the 
angels (o'sxtp, lit. ‘ messengers’), who surround 
the throne of God offering praise, or, sent by Him, 
stand by the side of the godly to poe him (34* 
35°, both times ‘the angel of Jahweh,’ but cer- 
tainly not now in the sense of a self-manifestation 
of Jahweh (ef. above, p. 639°]; 91). The idea of 
a heavenly council includes also ‘the holy ones’ 
(3.e., as elsewhere, those who stand in the closest 
relation to God, not those who are morally perfect) 
of Ps 897. The angels, again, who bring mis- 
fortune (78%), being sent by God to punish, are not 
morally wicked beings or even hostile to God, but 
are simply ‘ angels of evils’ (o'v? ‘:x/2), 6. such as 
are sent by God to bring trouble upon sinners. 

(a) The so-called attributes of God, or, to be more 
correct, the various sides on which His one being 
displays itself, are never with the Psalmists the 
subject of metaphysical speculation, but are always 
put forward only with a specifically religious in- 
terest—at one tine for the warning, at another for 
the consolation, of the godly. The Eternity of 
God is the pledge that He can be a true refuge to 
His people (90 4). His Omnipotence has proved 
itself alike in creation and in the directing of his- 
tory (115® 135%). His Unchangeableness sets the 
nothingness of all created things in its true light : 
heaven and earth shall decay, and He shall change 
them like a garment, but He Himself remains un- 
changeably the same (1027*-), His Wisdom has 
manifested itself, above all, in the work of crea- 
tion (104™), but in other matters too the depth of 
His thoughts awakens wondering admiration (92° ® 
139)7-), is Omniscience extends to every action, 
however trifling, and every thought of man (139'*-) 
—a salutary warning to him; for even the most 
secret depth of the heart is open to Him (7'% 44°). 
And when it is said in 139°" that He takes cog- 
nizance even of the embryo in the womb, and that 


*The same idea is certainly present when we read of the 
fixing of the bounds of the peoples according to the aumber of 


the bénd 'élshtm (Dt 323, reading, with the LXX, ony ‘37 


for the oem ‘}3 of MT), 
t Of. above, p. 670>f. 
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the span of life and perhaps also the fortunes of 
the individual in question are written in His book, 
this is certainly to be understood not in the sense 
of a rigid predestination, but only as implying 
that absolutely nothing can evade the knowledge 
or thwart the will of God. Similarly, His Omni- 
presence (137%) is described not (pantheistically) 
as that of His substance, but of His knowledye 
and His power, in order to check at the outset all 
thought of escape from Him. His moral Per- 
fection comes to view in His horror of sin (55), 
His Righteousness in His attitude not only to His 
own people (7 117 33% etc.) but to heathen nations 
as well (9°). But, naturally, the largest space is 
occupied in the Imists’ descriptions by such 
attributes of God as His Love, by the praise of His 
inexhaustible Grace and Compassion, His Long- 
suffering and Truth (865 103°" 36%8). In His 
Goodness all His creatures may take comfort (33°) 
145-); but, above all, He shows Himself ‘the 
Father of the orphan and the Provider of the 
widow’ (68°) 146°), It is noteworthy that, apart 
from this application of the name ‘ Father,’ the 
idea of the Fatherly love of God, which forms the 
central point of the NT conception of God, meets 
us only once more (Ps 103%), and there only in the 
form of a comparison, not to speak of its being 
manifestly restricted to Israel —another of the 
evidences that the OT conception of God was 
capable of enlargement in one very important 
direction. , 

2. Anthropology outside the sphere of Jahwism 
A saan the judgments passed in the Book of 

salms on the purely human, we find, side by side 
with panegyrics on the lofty pre-eminence of man 
in his lordship over creation (84, see above, p. 
724*), lamentations over the weakness and transi- 
tory nature of everything human (33'*. 62!° 10314*- ; 
144* ‘Man is like a breath, his days are as a 
shadow that passeth away’). This lament applies 
to even the strongest (146*+). And when the life 
—all too short—comes to an end (395% 9019 13), 
dark Sh2’6l (see eaptel s 668 f.) awaits the departed, 
and cuts him off finally from all relation to the 
upper world, and above all from the blessings of the 
theocracy or the praise of God (6° 30°° 88". 11517), 
None can escape this fate (89%). It is true that at 
times the sense of close fellowship with God (see 
below) reaches a height and a strength which 
seem to leave only a short step to the conviction 
that true fellowship with God must of necessity be 
enduring and extend bare the present life ;° 
but this step is never definitely taken. Only as a 
‘stranger and a sojourner’ does man continue with 
God during his earthly walk (394), at death 
the bond of connexion 1s severed for ever. In this 
matter, if anywhere, it is clear what a power and 
stimulus must have belonged to faith in the God 
of Israel, seeing that, even without the hope of 
immortality, it could produce fruits of such intense 
religiousness as we find in the Psalms (and Job). 
The question whether there are not really to be 
found in the Psalms traces of the hope of a con- 
tinued existence, will have to be discussed when we 
come to speak of the eschatological expectations. 

The physical weakness of man finds its analogue 
in his moral weakness. When in Ps 517 the latter 
is traced back to liis generation and birth by sinful 
parents, this is not intended, of course, to mean 
that generation and birth are of themselves sinful. 


* Thus R. H. Charles (in the second chapter of his Critical 
Gistory of the Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel, in Judaism, 
and in Christianity, London and New York, 1899) discovers 
tn Pe 49. 73, as well as in the Book of Job, approaches to an 
tmmortality doctrine—an individual eschatology which finally 
{according to ch. 8) combined with the popular eschatology 
to form the doctrine of the resurrection (cf. below, p. 72% note ; 
and the later article of Charles, ‘The Rise and Development in 
lerael of Belief in a Future Life,’ Expositor, Jan. 1903, p. 49 ff.). 


The whole statement amounts to a plea that God 
would judge leniently one who, as sprung from 
sinners, necessarily carries within him from the 
womb a sinful habit and sinful inclinations. It is 
only in the latter sense that the statement can be 
called a contribution to the doctrine of original 
sin. There is not the faintest reference to an im- 
putation of Adam’s guilt—the very kernel of the 
dogmatic doctrine of original sin. 

3. Nature and history of the Theocracy.—The 
idea of an election of Israel to be God’s own peuple 
is firmly held also by the Psalmists (33! 74° 135‘), 
and it cannot be doubted that here again this 
conviction carried with it the serious danger of 
national conceit and a mischievous disposition to 
look down on all other peoples—a danger which 
threatened to stifle completely the existence of 
those great thoughts of Deutero-Isaiunh regarding 
& missionary vocation of Israel to all the heathen. 
It is true that this conceit was materially dimin- 
ished by the honourable confession that Israel 
has almost always shown itself unworthy of the 
Divine choice and the great acts of Jahweh in 
connexion with the deliverance from Egyptian 
bondage (77/57 784 1067%-), It is the well- 
deserved anger of God that has given Israel over 
to the powerful oppression and the savage mockery 
of her enemies (La 2"! 2!!- 411, Pg QQ7@) and numerous 
other pee). Israel heeded not the threaten- 
ings of Jahweh pepeste from the days of old (La 
2'”), but allowed herself to be deceived by false 
prophets and priests (La 2'‘ 4!%), But in spite of 
all this the Divine covenant is assured for ever (Ps 
105° 1119); and thus to those who humbly submit 
themselves to Him the day must come when all 
the comforting promises of days gone by shall be 
fulfilled (La 3'*-). The principal expectations 
attached to the theocracy of the future will come 
out in the section devoted to the Messianic hopes. 

4. The theocratic institutions. — There are a 
great many passages in the Psalms, in which 
touching and powerful expression is given to high 
esteem for the temple as the place of Jahweh’s 
erecous presence, and to longing after the beauti- 
ul service conducted there (5° 26° 274 43° 655 842% 12 
116'8!. 120)%-), But it would certainly be an error 
to discover the principal motive of this longing in 
joy in the cultus in the narrower sense, t.e. in the 
sacrificial performances. Against such a supposi- 
tion there is not only the fact that mention of 
sacrifice is extremely rare (204 54° 662: ; in 141? it 
is only symbolical sacrifice that is in view), but 
it is well known that there are not wanting in 
the Psalms passages in which the necessity of 
sacrifice and its acceptableness to God are repudi- 
ated in tlie most unqualified terms, and not with- 
out a touch of sarcasm (407 508% 5118 692; see more 
fully, above, p. 686°). We must hold then that the 

iety of the psalmists occupies in general a higher 
feve than that of the framers of the Priests’ Code. 
Their joy in the beautiful service of the temple was 
evidently derived primarily from what appealed to 
the heart and the feelings: the festal processions, 
the prayers and benedictions of the priests, and, 
not last, it may be presumed, the temple music 
and singing (to which last the greatest care seems 
from ail accounts to have been given). All this is 
supported by the circumstance that the (not very 
frequent) praise of the Law (1? 19§™*-) is probably 
everywhere intended for the specifically moral (so 

uite clearly in 19!2-) commands and not for the 

veremonial Law. Even the endless utterances— 
mostly of quite a general character—in Ps 119 as 
to the value and efficacy of the Divine commands 
show at times (so vv.* %- 133) that what they have 
in view is the moral content of the Law. 

5. The character of the religion of the Psalms.— 
If a sine qud non of all true religion is a sincere 
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confession of sin, then the religion of the psalmists 
has undoubtedly a tirm basis. In addition to the 
reef admission of (i bape guilt of the people, 
of which we have already spoken, there are not a 
few testimonies to the impossibility of all attempts 
of one’s own to attain to a righteousness which 
can bear to be tested by the eye of a holy God (38'" 
5197. 130'*- 1432, La 15 & 14 18. 22 ga0m. 46 516) as well as 
evidences of a tenderness of conscience which feels 
concerned even about unconscious sins (Ps 19}? 90°) 
and sins of youth (25’), and prays God to forgive 
them. It is only rarely that we still meet with 
outbursts of self-righteousness, showing itself in a 
disposition to boast of one’s minute observance of 
the Law (175 1874 44!8%-)| and even to complain 
that God, notwithstanding all this, delays to help 
His people (44). No less surprising, and quite 
opposed to the usual language of the Book of 
Lamentations, is the complaint of La 5’ ‘The 
fathers sinned, and we bear their guilt.’ 

More than once we meet with an almost evan- 
gelical perception in what is said about the forgive- 
ness of sin. The Apostle Paul was thoroughly 
justified (Ro 4®-) in using Ps 32) as a Scripture 
proof that the blessedness of a conscience at peace 
with God is based not upon any merit of works, 
but upon the fact that in His grace does not 
impute guilt (cf. also Pa 103**-, esp. v.%-). 

o those, again, who are ever mindful of their 
constant need of fresh grace, who are ‘of a broken 
heart and contrite spirit,’ Jahweh is near (34! 51'9), 
and creates in them—for an actual new creation is 
needed—a clean heart and anew, right spirit (51%). 
He teaches them to recognize in God the highest, 
yea the only, ee (16*), the source of all true 
spiritual life and all real light (36); He awakens 
in them an inextinguishable longing for blessed 
peace in God and the closest fellowship with Him, 
and provides for the full satisfying of this longing. 
Sayings like those of 165 & 424!- 633 73%! 1438, and, 
above all, the noble words of 131)", have found a 
perfect echo even im Christian hearts all through 
the centuries. 

(a) A fruit of such fellowship with God is a life 
of prayer (supplication, thanksgiving and adora- 
tion) of inexhaustible variety and intimacy. Ex- 
amples of this it is all the less necessary to quote, 
since the whole Psalter is one witness to this fact. 
A single remark may, however, be made. How 
petty and empty appear all those philosophical 
and theological discussions about Preyer as aD 
attempt to interfere with the unalterable pre- 
determination of God, when compared with the 
grand simplicity and inward certainty of the pray- 
ing psalmists! Their hearts have no room for such 
considerations. No doubt they, too, feel the 
manifold mysteries of the course of things in this 
world, and are plunged by them into doubt and 
unrest. Nor are they strangers to impatience, 
nay, at times, even displeasure, on account of the 
delay of Divine aid and the seeming silence of 
God in presence of violence and injustice. But in 
the end the certainty forces its way that the omni- 

otence, the wisdom, and the righteousness of 
rod must triumph over all unreason and unright- 
eousness. And the conviction that prayer, the 
indispensable nourishment of the soul, is more 
precious than aught else (92“%-), and that God is 
ever near to them that call upon Him (145'*), is 
placed at last beyond the reach of doubt. 

(6) A further fruit of this spiritual life in and 
with God shows itself in the disposition which 
recognizes all the actions and the whole lot of the 
godly to be absolutely dependent upon the wise 
and gracious will of Cod, and which is therefore 
pyar in al] things to give the glory not to man 

ut to God alone (115!*:), and to sr ae all things 
from His blessing alone (127). The Psalm pas- 
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sages, in which an inflexible confidence in the wiss 

and loving guidance and protection of the godly 

finds touc ing and often typical expression (e.g. 

34 Gist. 234 27! 911# 1186 121/4-), have in all ages 

retained their place even in Christian hearts as 

forms of prayer which possess inexhaustible living 
wer. 

6. Morality.—After what we have had to say 
about the attitude of the Psalmists to the cultus, 
and about the character of their religion, we could 
not but 0 aes that their moral disposition would 
show itself in a sa ed iano form. The testi- 
monies to this can hardly be called numerous, if 
we leave out of account the endless complaints 
against the heathen and against faithless fellow- 
countrymen [the latter bemg for the most pee 
referred to in the term oy or ‘ungodly’)]. The 
contents of these complaints point of themselves 
to the 9 ies as constituting what is right and 
moral. Of more importance, however, are the 
passages in which we find positively, as it were, 
set up an ideal of the life that is truly moral and 
heat Sepang 3 to God. It is noteworthy in this 
connexion that in almost all these (15'& 
2A*F. 34'5t- 10]18; in a negative form in 50'*-) the 
strongest emphasis is laid upon those requirementa, 
inattention to which had furnished the main occa- 
sion for the denunciations and complaints of the 
prophets: honesty and truthfulness, above all in 
Judicial cases which ment issue in endangering 
the rights of the poor and the weak. 

A dark shadow is undeniably cast on this attrac- 
tive picture by those outbursts of sometimes pas- 
sionate longing for revenge that are found in the 
so-called ‘ prea. psalms’ (4112 58" 1u9’*, and 
esp. 1378 ; ct. also La 1714 3&#- 421t-), The expedient 
of declaring that the objects of hatred and revenze- 
ful longing in these passages are not persons but 
the cause they represent, their hostility to God 
and His kingdom, is utterly untenable in view, 
for example, of Ps 1378. We have amy. to 
aalenowledge that there is not to be detected here 
the slightest breath of the spirit which inspires 
the words of Mt 5“. And, however readily we 
may concede that such utterances are partly in- 
telligible as the cry of distress of a peck long 
enslaved and maltreated, and that on that account 
they are in a measure excusable, they still continue 
to be at the same time instructive witnesses to the 
fact that in the OT, side by side with the word of 
God, the disposition and the voice of the natural 
man may still be remarked. 

7. The doctrine of retribution.—The problem ever 
raised afresh by ol area namely, how the actions 
and the fortunes of men are related to one another, 
had already, as we saw above (p. 689), engaged the 
attention of the later Prophets, and had led first to 
the conclusion that no one has to pay the penalty 
of another’s guilt, but only his own. But in pro- 
portion as the place of the old popular religion, 
which had regard almost exclusively to the nation 
as a whole, had its pace taken by an interest in 
the religious individual, the question always be- 
came a more burning one,—in view of the complete 
absence of any hope of a compensatory process in 
the world beyond,—how the sufferings of the godly 
and the prosperity of the wicked were to be recon- 
ciled with faith in a Divine, and thus absolutely 
richteous, rule of the world. At first the Psalmista, 
too, abide by the simple postulate, which appears 
to be imperatively required by the conception of 
God, and which the very first states in the 
sharp antithesis, ‘Happiness to the righteous, woe 
to the wicked!’ The description of the happiness 
of the godly (23'*- 92184. 112! 12819-) is presented in 
such beautiful pictures and with such definiteness 
that there appears to be no room left to raise the 
problem above referred to. But it was impossible 
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permanently to shut one’s eyes to the glaring facts 
supplied by experience of real life. And so we find 
three psalms (the 37th, the 49th, and the 73rd; also 
the opening part of the 39th),* in which the prob- 
lem of the prosperity of the ungodly is subjected 
to an examination which shows only too c early 
how heavily this question pressed upon men’s 
minds, and what a struggle was required to reach 
anything like a satisfying result. But this result 
is the same in all the three psalms named. The 
suflerings of the righteous and the prosperity of 
the wicked are both alike pronounced to be always 
only temporary, and hence to be merely a deceitful 
appearance. n and suddenly release comes to 
the one, shameful ruin to the other; and al) the 
more are men to be warned not to fret on account 
of the prosperity of the wicked, instead of waiting 
calmly for God’s judgment to fall. 

Is this attempt at a theodicy to be called a satis- 
fying one? e can only say that, while there is 
something extremely touching and edifying in the 
many of the author of Ps 37% that up to his 
old age he had never seen the righteous forsaken 
or his seed begging bread, unfortunately every one 
is not in a position to testify to the same experience. 
On OT soil the solution of the problem was possible 
ony in such a way as we find exhibited in the Book 
oe coe On this we shall have to speak below (p. 

-). 

8. Messianic expectations.—If it is the case, as is 
very frequently asserted, that the whole interest 
of the later post-exilic religion of Israel turns on 
the two great hinges of the Law and the Messianic 
hope, this assertion can be justified even in regard 
to the last point only to a very limited extent from 
the Psalms. Now that a sober seg et has swept 
away a great number of sup essianic (or at 
least typically Messianic) psalms, there remain only 
three (if we leave out of account the brief promise 
of a victorious descendant of David, 132!"*-) in 
which the expectation of a personal Messiah can- 
not well be disputed—the 2nd, the 72nd, and the 
110th. Ps2might have been called forth by the 
victory of a Maccabean prince, which moved the 
writer to recognize in him the long promised 
Messiah. Any other interpretation (such, for in- 
stance, as to assume that we have here the hyper- 
bole of flattery) would in any case be shattered by 
v.%-, which contemplates that the king addressed 
is to exercise absolutely unlimited sway over the 
world. The only question is whether a definite 
historical occurrence was needed to lead to the 
utterance of such a prophecy. The simplest view 
will always continue to be that the poet is trans- 
ported in spirit to the birth-pangs of the Messianic 
era, and from this standpoint describes the course 
of things.—Similarly, in Ps 72 it follows from v.® 
that we have to do with a purely future prophecy, 
a glance into the period when Jahweh has set up a 
king under whose powerful and just sway peace 
and abundant blessing are the lot of the people,— 
above all, of those hitherto oppressed, all poor and 
needy ones (vv.* 1%), From v.5 it would appear 
as if eternal rule were contemplated for this king 
personally ; but, since in v.”” it is his name that has 
eternal continuance and eternal renown promised 
to it, we must think here, as elsewhere (cf. above, 
pp. 696°, 713*), of the permanence of the dynasty. 

t is not said that this ideal king is descended from 
David, but it may be presupposed all the same. 
—In Ps 110 we are compelled: | by v.* to hold that 
the person is a military commander (v.*) who has 
received not only priestly but also kinyly dignity 
(cf. v.2 ‘thy mighty sceptre’), and so can be com- 
pared with the priest-king Melchizedek of Gn 14'5*., 
All this is intelligible only if the subject addressed 


* Cf. Couard, ‘ Die Behandlung und Lésung des Problems der 
Theodione in den Psalmen 87. 89. 73’ in SK, 1901, p. 110 ff. 
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is a Maccabeean* priest-prince. That the writer 
believed the Messiah to have made his appearance 
in the person of this priest-prince can be inferred 
ony from v.! (the seat of honour beside Jahweh) 
and at all events from v.° (provided that the judg- 
ment of the nations at the dawn of the Messianic 
age is what is meant): for the rest, it would be 
sufficient to understand the sovereign power and 
the career of victory as extending over only a 
smaller circle of ples. 

It is noteworthy that in all three psalms we hear 
only of the monarchical qualities of this ruler (in 
Ps 72 of monarchical virtues, in Ps 2 and 110 of 
warlike achievements), not of any spiritual activity 
on his again an evidence of how wide was 
the gulf between the picture of the Jewish Messiah 
and that of the actual Messiah of the New Testa- 
ment. 

But at certain times (especially those when Israel 
enjoyed outward hd Bay , as happened, for in- 
stance, under the rule of the Ptolemies) or in 
certain circles the expectation of a personal Mes- 
siah fell quite out of sight. This is shown by 
certain passages in which (so also perhaps in Hab 3”) 
the nation is expressly called ‘the anointed’ of 
Jahweh : Ps 28° 84! (but hardly 89 5); in 105% 
the patriarchs are spoken of as Jahweh’s anointed 
ones. This usage could scarcely have established 
itself unless the thought of the ‘anointed’ in an 
individual sense had—at least at times—almost 
entirely faded away. 

But the circumstance last alluded to by no means 
excludes the possibility that the expectation of a 
Messianic time always continued as a living and 
powerful force. It is the object of longing (Ps 14’) 
and of confident hope. With the cry of jubilation, 
‘ Jahweh reigneth ’ (47% 93% 971% 99!*-),+ the poet 
transports himself to the time when Jahweh has 
at last assumed kingly rule on Zion, and advances 
to execute qucement on Israel’s foes, and showers 
upon Israel a superabundance of spiritual and 
temporal blessings. 

As in the earlier Prophets, the heathen peoples 
play a | abate role again in the future expecta- 
tions of the Psalmists. Only, it must be admitted 
at the outset that this réle is almost uniformly 
accommodated to the particularistic assumptions 
which we have already encountered in the Psalms. 
The Messianic judgment is indeed, at the same 
time, what it is primarily to the earlier prophets, 
a purifying judgment for Israel itself, in which 
the ungodly perish (15; even in 7** and 94'*- Israel 
may be included); but, as a rule, it is meant for 
“the peoples of the world ’ (96'* 98°), and, amongst 
these, especially of course for the oppressors and 
enemies of Israel. The executing of the judgment 
is almost always looked for from Jahweh Himself. 
Only in 149° does the poet formally revel in the 
thought that the godly in Israel are to execute 
with their own hand the long predicted jadgment 
on the heathen and their kings. 

Considering the frequency of allusions to the 
relation of the heathen to the Messianic kingdom, 
one might expect also some words which, in the 
spirit oF Deutero-Isaiah, should recognize that the 
heathen have a ahs in the kingdom of God. 
But, apart from Ps 22*", where a conversion of 
the heathen to Jahweh is spoken of, no indubit- 
able witness to such an expectation can be pro- 
duced. For the very frequent calls to the heathen 
to praise Jahweh (47? 66! 678% 68° 97? 98* 100! 

* All doubt on this point would be dispelled if the acrostic dis- 
covered by G. Margoliouth in vv.14(2 in 3%, D in ADD, y in HY, 
3 in 9373; the whole yielding the name })77/) isa real one. In 
the year 141 B.c. Simon became, by a popular resolution, heredi- 
tary high priest and prince of the people. 

+ On this interpretation of the psalms in question, cf. B. 
Stade, ‘Die messianische Hoang ia Psalter’ in Zettecks 
Sir Theologie und Kirche, ii. (1892) 369 #2. 
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117' 138*- 148") may quite well be understood in 
the sense of readily confessing the superior power 
of Jahweh and the consequent necessity of sub- 
mitting themselves to serve Him. The same ma 
be the meaning also of passages like 86° 967*- 
102'8- 3, and certainly of 68° 72°, The gifts 
brought to the fate by the kings of the heathen 
are simply the tribute offered by them in testi- 
mony of their subjection to the supreme God. In 
view of all this, it cannot be denied that here 
ee we may mark a falling from the level of pro- 
phetism down to specifically Jewish particularism. 

9. The question of personal immortality. — An 
old controverted question still remains to be dealt 
with: Are there to be found in the Psalter—in 
spite of what was said above about Shz’o/—pas- 
ante in which expression is given to the hope of 
individual immortality? We here leave out of 
account passages like Ps 31° or 49", which are put 
out of court by a correct exegesis [in Ps 31 all that 
is needed to do this is v.1*}. On the other hand, it 
deserves to be seriously considered whether 16'*- 
speaks only of preservation from sudden death and 
not rather from death altogether, namely, through 
living to see the Messianic time (cf., for this 
expectation expressed in Is 25°, above, p. 713°). 
And no less may it be considered whether in Ps 
17° we are not to think of an awakening in like 
manner to enter upon the enjoyment of the Mes- 
sianic age (in the sense of Is 26)%). In that case 
we should have a parallel to the resurrection hope 
expressed in Dn 12? (see above, p. 715*).* But 
these two passages in the Psalms would thus stand 
so isolated, besides being of so doubtful interpre- 
tation, that we must be content, after all, to return 
on the question at issue a verdict of non liquet. 
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X. THE 80-CALLED HOKHMARH (WISDOM) LITERA- 
TURE (Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes). 


The earliest trace of the ‘wise’ as a separate 
professional class is found in Jer 18'®, where they 
are placed side by side with the priests and pro- 
phets as possessors of ‘counsel,’ t.e. ability to 
select the best course in particular cases. ‘They 
also appear frequently as a separate class in Pro- 
verbs (1° 1314 2217 etc.; ef. also Ec 12"), above all 
as teachers of beauioy (1* 2! 3! 41-20 etc.), This is 
quite compatible with the fact that they are like- 
wise (in part, perhaps, exclusively) to be conceived 
as writers. And, since in the period to which the 
creations of the Hokhma@h (7235) belong it is im- 
possible to speak of authorship beyond the limits 
of the religion of the Law, the ‘wise’ ought in the 
main to be identified with the ‘scribes’; only, they 
rather represent a particular side of the scribes’ 
activity,—not the fixing of the letter of the Law, 
or instruction in its punctual observance (e.g. in 
matters of cultus),—but the useful application of 
the specifically ethical content of the Law and of 

* Cf. the literature cited on p. 668, and add F. Schmidt. Der 
Unsterblichkeits- und Auferstchungaglaube in der Bibel, 
Brixen, 1902. We may take this opportunity of remarking 
that we do not consider that proof has been given of the 
influence of Parsism on the rise of the Jewish hope of the 
resurrection. Charles (in work cited on p. 725" note) holds 
Mazdzan influences possible in Dn 122, but sces in Is 2619 a 

roduct of purely Jewish thought. But the distance from 
s 2619 to Dn 122 is easily bridged. Cf., further, on the ques- 
tion of Parsi infiuences : J. H. Moulton’s art. ZOROASTRIANISM 
in vol. iv. of the present work; T. K. Cheyne, ‘Possible Zoro- 
astrian Influences on the Religion of Israel,’ Expos. Ttines, 
Aug. 1891; E. Stave, Ueber den Einfluss des Parsisinus auf 
das Judentum, Leipzig, 1898 [holds that the future expecta- 
tions connected with this world emanated from Judaism, while 
those connected with the world beyond, particularly the (post- 
canonical) doctrine of a general resurrection, are traced to 
Porsisin) ; E. Boklen, Die Verwandtechaft der judtschchrist. 
tichen mit der pars Eschatologie, 1902 (a careful collection 
of matter, the author’s own intention being, above all, to pro- 
Mery sitie Patel tania toon jucemee A ut pia proved ure in 

u passages not a few instances 
$00 artificial 
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Scripture generally—so far as Scripture existed— 
as the revelation of the will of God, which alone 
may determine human action. For ‘ wisdom,’ * 


the unsurpassable worth of which is ceaselessl 
lauded in Proverbs, and the attainment of whic 


at any cost is incessantly inculeated, is not the 
fruit of philosophic or religious speculation, or 
even an esoteric or secret doctrine; it is (as 
already in Jer 18'°, see above) ability for the right 
conduct of life, or, in one word, the practical wis- 
dom of life. One who possesses wisdom is capable 
of rightly judging every situation in which he may 
find himself, and of taking the best way to master 
it. Thus what distinguishes the wise from fools 
is, as it were, the art of taking a wide view of 
things. Now, if we consider that the political 
situation of the peuple under heathen rulers, and 
the increasing, and in part wealthy and infiu- 
ential, Jewish Diaspora in heathen lands, made 
ever greater demands for a prudent attitude 
towards foreigners, we can understand how it is 
that the doctrine of wisdom shows traces here and 
there of a certain cosmopolitanism, at all evente 
the inculcation of prudent judgment of, and atta- 
tude towards, the king and heathen rulers. The 
tendency of wisdom to run out into the practical 
prudence of life is shown, above all, in the multi- 

licity of its principles and aims. It is astonish- 
ing to mark what a number of questions relating 
to the prudent conduct of life are canvassed in 
Proverbs : were ge profit, business in general, 
intercourse with superiors and inferiors and with 
different classes of men generally, one’s attitude 
to rulers, and numberless others. How far the 
specifically religious interest gets justice alongside 
of the thoroughly predominant practical interest, 
is a question to be investigated when we come to 
discuss the individual books. ' 

1. Proverbs. —(a) Like the Psalms, Proverbs 
ought also for our purposes to be treated as a liter- 
ary unity, in spite of the variety, and, it may well 
be, the divergence in age, of its component parts. t 
Between the Prologue (chs. 1-9) and the collections 
of proverbs proper the difference is at most this, 
that in the first we find not only numerous con- 
nected arguments, but also—at least on one point 
—attempts at religious speculation ; while in the 
‘Proverbs of Solomon’ and the collections which 
follow we encounter almost everywhere isolated 
proverbs, antithetic in form (so from the very first, 
10!-17), in the most motley mixture, and only very 
seldom in connected groups. Besides, it has long 
been recognized that the number of proverbs which 
can be viewed as real proverbs, current on the li 
of the people, is small. The majority obviously 
belong to artificial poetry both in contentea and 
form.t 

* Cf., for special literature on the Hokhmdh : T. K. Cheyne, 
Job and Solomon, or the Wiadom of the Old Testament, London, 
1887 [an incisive critical, exegetical, and biblico- theological 
discussion of the Books of Job, Proverbs, Eccl and 
Sirach]; H. Zechokke, Der dogmatisch-ethische Lehrgehalt der 
alttest. Weisheitsbiicher, Wien, 1889; W. T. Davison, The Wis- 
dom Literature of the Old Testament, London, 1894; B. 
Benkenstein, Der Begrif der Chokhma im d. Hagiographen d. 
AT’, Nordhausen, 1895. 

t The superscription abby bgp, which was later prefixed 
also to the Prologue (11), indicates that 101-2216 was the basis 
of the collection. Whether in 10! there are pees any 
relics of a collection of proverbs attributed to omon (cf. 
the trace of such a collection in 1K 51%) is a question on 
which we cannot even form an opinion; the present Book of 
Proverbs cannot have been put together before the 
period. Two supplements were added to the original basis 
noted above (22!?-2422), which are not attributed to Solomon. 
A second collection of ‘Proverbs of Solomon’ is given in 
271-2977, with three supplements—the words of Agur (ch. 90), 
the words of Lemuel (31!%), and the acrostic e of 
the virtuous woman (3110-31), It was only as a last step (and 
not before the middle of the 4th cent. B.c.) that the Prologue 


can have been prefixed to the whole. 


t For special literature on Proverbs, cf. RB. Pfeiffer, Die 
reliatéa-sitliche W uung dee Buches der Spriche ta 
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(6) The approach to religious speculation, to 
which references was made abave. has to do with the 
serves oe of Wisdom in several passages of the 

ologue. Here it is a question whether we have 
to do with a purely poetical manner of speech, or 
with a hypostatizing of Wisdom, that is, with the 
introducing of an intermediate being between God 
and matter. The descriptions in 1” 81% and 9'*- 
can quite well be interpreted as purely ane 

rsonifications, all the more that in 9: ‘ Madam 
‘olly’ is contrasted with Wisdom, and in this 
second case it is impossible to speak of hypostatiza- 
tion. The case, however, is different in 87%. Zhe 
Wisdom, whom Jahweh created of old as the first 
of His works, and set up of everlasting, who was 
there when He established the heavens, and twas 
by Hum as a master-workman ‘daily his delight, 
rejoicing always before him, rejoicing in his habit- 
able earth’—this Wisdom is no longer a merely 
poetical perponuice on but a being which has 
come forth from God, and works independently by 
His side, or, more accurately, with Him. And 
indeed we are probably not mistaken if we see in 
it a hy tization of the creative ideas,—the 
passing into self-conscious personality of the sys- 
tem of archetypes, in accordance with which is 
determined the nature and measure of created 
lea aang it were, the fundamental principle of 
the Divine world-order. On this interpretation, a 
comparison with the ‘Ideas’ of Plato involuntarily 
suggests itself, but it is a further question whether 
we are to sup that the influence of the Platonic 
philosophy was direct. Such a pupeos tion is not 
absolutely necessary. On the other hand, it is 
hardly to be doubted that a causal connexion 
exists between the hypostatizing of Wisdom (Pr 
8*2-) and the Logos idea in the New Testament. 
This, however, is not the place to pursue this 
question further. 

The interpretation of Pr 8%" given above is con- 
siderably strengthened by Job 28'*%-. It is true, 
the hypostatization of Wisdom here is still in its 
rudimentary stage, and the ge is therefore 
certainly older than Pr 8**-, Job speaks at length 
(28}-14. 21.) of the complete unattainability and (v.'5*) 
of the incomparable worth of Wisdom, until mand 
(v.**-) he gives the explanation : God understandet 
the way thereof, and He knowefh the place thereof. 
At the settling of the laws of nature (v.™) ‘then 
did he see it, and declared it; he established it, 

ea, and searched it out.” Obviously, Wisdom is 

ere something other than the ‘ master-workman’ 
of Pr 8; it is rather a secret talisman, endowed 
with wondrous powers, and accessible to God alone ; 
but it is also equally obvious that it is closely con- 
nected with God’s works of creation, and so here 
again is equivalent to a system of types for the 
individual creatures. 

(c) As to the further contents of the Book of Pro- 
verbs, their dependence on the specifically religious 
presuppositions of their age, as these were formed 
above all by the doctrine of the prophets, and pre- 
eminently by their conception of God, is a fact 
which needs no demonstration. There is more 
pause for saying that the specifically religious 

kground and atmosphere of Proverbs has been 
at times far too much depreciated by modern 
writers, in view of its eudxmonistic and even 
utilitarian standpoint. It is indeed undeniable 
that a prominence which is often startling is given 
to considerations of the outward success of good 
and bad actions. The reader has not seldom an 
impression as though offences and even gross sins 
were to be avoided, not because to commit them is 
to forfeit the grace of God, heap guilt upon oneself, 
are micah por lspiag poakd de dargestelit, are ie 1896 ; 

- Meusel, ulelu priche Salomos seraelt- 
tischen Litteratur wnd ‘Religionageschiahte, Leipzig, 1900. 


and burden one’s conscience, but because by such 
actions one may all too easily incur disgrace, 
danger, and loss. (Cf. eg. 6% and °%, also §15*- 
24'7%.; and the warnings against wine, 20! 2117 
ee and **-; for more general expressions, 3% 41° 

). 

In spite of this, however, it would be unjustifi- 
able to regard Wisdom, in the form which it 
assumes in Proverbs, as only a means of attaining 
eudzmonistic ends— protection from everything 
that might disturb the quiet enjoyment of life. 
For not a few expressions reveal to us a far more 
intense religious life. Apart from 3°, exhortations 
and warnings throughout are concerned with the 
precepts of morality proper, not with duties of the 
cultus; in 21°, indeed, righteousness is declared 
better than sacrifice (quite in the spirit of Hos 6°, 
etc.). The warning against adultery and profligacy 
(6™@- 719-) ig grounded beforehand in 6* by refer- 
ence to the command of God, as is the case just as 
often with exhortations to righteousness, integrity, 
and compassion (37% 14% and very specially 14% 
175 1917 288), But we can point further to alto- 

ether different evidences of a moral disposition 
ed upon true piety. The fear of Jahweh, which 
according to 17-* 9° is the beginning of wisdom 
(or, more accurately perhaps, the most important 
thing in wisdom)—though represented, conversely, 
in 28": as the fruit of wisdom—is not identical with 
slavish fear of Jahweh’s punishment and the loss 
it brings, but with the knowledge that what is 
needed is the unconditional surrender of body and 
soul to Him (18!°) who knows the most secret places 
of the heart (15% 17® 24'%), who rules all things, 
even the doings of kings, by His will (16% # 2])-%)), 
and on whose blessing everything depends (10). 
The wise man knows that the corruption of sin is 
universal (20°); he understands the healing chas- 
tisement of Jahweh, which comes precisely on him 
whom He loves (3!*), and is aware that nothing but 
penitent confession can deliver out of the distress 
of sin (284). He mistrusts his own understanding 
(35 287), and exercises himself at all times in 
humility (16* 18'2) and contentment (15'*- 16° 30®), 
as the best supports of the fear of God. If we add 
to this the estimate of woman and of marriage 
which is given in 17} 311° (above all, in the noble 
saying of v.”), the exhortation to compassion even 
towards animals (12'°), the warning against retalia- 
tion and vengeance (207 24*), the exhortation to 
megnenty towards a foe, which almost touches 
on love to enemies (25*"-), and, finally, the refer- 
ence to the love that covereth all transgressions 
(10!),—we shall no longer doubt that the ethic of 
Proverbs stands in great measure on a far higher 
level than the catchword of eudzmonism and utili- 
tarianism is willing to admit. 

(2) As to the doctrine of retribution, we find 
Proverbs occupying exactly the same stand point as 
the Psalmists (see above, p. 726°), viz. founding 
on the postulate that virtue and ungodliness must 
receive on earth a precisely equivalent requital 
(Qt 10% 1121-31 139. 2. 1411 94% ete), Nowhere is 
there a trace to prove that the authors of Proverbs 
had felt the least difficulty in making this postu. 
late. But that this very problem had exercised 
the devotees of Hokhmah profoundly and persist- 
ently is shown by the book which must undoubtedly 
be described as the ripest fruit of this whole move- 
ment, as it is in general one of the sublimest 
monuments of the religion of Israel, and even of 
the pre-Christian literature of the world. 


2. The Book of Job.—(a) Of the critical questions 


* To the same category of ‘ rules for life,’ tinged with a utili- 
tarian complexion, belongs the repeated and extremely insistent 
warning becoming surety for others (612. 1718 2016 2236.) 
as also sloth (6°"- and frequently). 
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that gather round the Book of Job one only need 
be taken into account for our p the ques- 
tion touching the genuineness of the speeches of 
Elihu (chs. 32-37), which break the connexion be- 
tween ch. 31 and ch. 38 in an unintelligible fashion, 
and suddenly introduce a speaker who is quite un- 
known both to the Prologue and to the Epilogue 
of the poem. We shall have to state briefly at the 
close our reasons for holding his observations to be 
an incontestably later addition. The theory, at 
present well-nigh dominant (owing to the commen- 
taries of Duhm and Budde), that in the Prologue 
and Epilogue we have an older popular writing, in 
which the author of the main part has in the 
speeches of Job, of his friends, and of Jahweh, is 
one to which the present writer is unable to sub- 
scribe, believing as he does that the Prologue and 
Epilogue were written by the same hand as the 
rest (though, of course, as Ezk 14** ® demands, in 
dependence on an old and familiar tradition).* As 
to the date of the book, not only its angelology, 
which presents similarities to that of Daniel, but 
also linguistic reasons, compel us to bring it down 
to the later post-exilic period. That its conception 
of God (especially in re to the creation and 
government of the world, ch. 38 ff. and elsewhere) 
stands on the loftiest height of OT beliefs, needs 
no =proof.t And as to its ethics, passages like 
2912#-, and, above all, 314%, with their truly evan- 
eee idea of morality, have hardly a parallel in 
the OT. 

(5) As regards the angelology, the novel element 
lies less in the réle played by the Satan (1 2)#-) 
than in some other expressions. The Satan here 
is distinguishable from his counte in Zechariah 
(cf. above: De 709°) at most by this, that, while not 
yet the calumniator of the pious man, he still 
excites suspicion against him. He still belongs to 
the déné ’Eléhtm, who stand around Jahweh as His 
servants (1° 2); in 887 they are named alongside of 
the morning-stars, which are to be conceived as 
personified), and he is absolutely bound to the will 
of God. But there ya erie in him a strain of 
malice, a joy in the of the godly. So far we 
have here a further development of the idea of the 
Satan as found in Zec 3'.. 1 Ch 21\—an instructive 

arallel to2S 24'—is the first where the 
satan has become a being dualisti hostile to 
God. The further expansion of the idea, as pre- 
supposed in NT, belongs to the department of the 


A ha (cf. ially, Wis 2%). 

Peciliar to the Book of Job is the idea of inter- 
ceding anger (5' 33%), as also that of angels of 
death (33™). The description of the angels as holy 
(151°) is no more here than elsewhere meant to em- 
phasize their moral perfection, as is clear from 
this very passage, which (like 44) makes the angels 
subject to error and sin. 

(c) In view of the ever renewed attempt to draw 
from 19%: indications of the sudden flaming up of 
the hope of resurrection or immortality, emphasis 
must never cease to be laid on this fact; the view 
set forth in Job in regard to Sh#’6l—its cheerless 
darkness, the complete isolation of its inmates from 
the upper world, and the impossibility of return 
from it (7% 107)#- 1410. 21f. 1623 2] 36 30%3)_is uniform] 
the same throughout the whole poem. With cach 
an idea, however, the hope of immortality would 
be in insoluble contradiction. The expectation to 
which expression is given in Job 19%-, accordingly, 
relates to this life, and this is expressly confirmed 
by the clear reference back from 42° to 19*', 


* Cf. on this point Karl Kautzsch, Das sogenannte Volkebuch 
von Hiob und der Ursprung von Hiod 1. %. 417-17, Tiibingen, 


1900. 
t Of the particular mythological allusions (S* to the Levi- 
athan, 913 to the helpers of Rahab, 26!3 to Rahab, 2018 to the 
pheal) the same view must be taken as of those in the 


(2) The problem to the solution of which this 
sublime poem is devoted is simply, How is the 
sutiering, nay the sore and hopeless suffering, of a 
notoriously good man compatible with the justice 
of God?; and, conversely, How is it compatible 
with the justice of God that notoriously @88 
men on to the end of life an absolutely un- 
troubl ppiness? These became burning ques- 
tions once men had learned to distinguish the 
weal and woe of the individual from that of the 
nation, and to face the actual facts of the in- 
dividual life. 

The poet brings the problem before us in the 
Prologue in the guise of historical facta. Job hss 
witness to his exemplary piety from God Himself 
(182%). And yet measureless woe has fallen upon 
him. Why? The reader is told in the Prologue :— 
the torture of Job rests on the permission extended 
by Jahweh to the Satan, with the object of proving 

t there does exist a piety which no temptation 
can cause to waver. The suffering of Job, acoord- 
ingly, is in no way a manifestation of God’s anger, 
but rather of His love; it is a martyrdom for the 
honour of God and human fidelity towards God. 
The fact that the reader is put in poesession of 
accurate knowledge on this point from the first, 
and therefore can quietly watch the controversy 
as from a watchtower, is one of the poet’s finest 
strokes of art. The other dramatis pa festind how- 
ever, know nothing of this solution of the problem, 
and are therefore groping in the darkness. They 
adh hi the controversy only as human judgment 
and knowledge best can. 

Job, with heroic devotion, offers a steadfast 
resistance to the repeated assaults of evil, in spite 
of his being sorely or by his own wife. But 
the mute reproach which he perceives in the silence 
of his friends, together with his awful, excruciat- 
ing, and hopeless malady, finally breaks down the 
courage of his faith. With the monologue in 
which he curses the day of his birth (ch. 3), he 
opens the threefold cycle of speeches and counter- 
speeches, in which the problem, instead of drawing 
nearer to solution, becomes ever more complicated. 
The standpoint of the friends is that of the old 
doctrine of retribution—that false inversion of the 
fact declared in Ex 20%, that the fear of God 
brings a blessing, while sin brings ruin. The 
friends deny the existence of any problem at all: 
all suffering is punishment; monstrous suffering is 
punishment for monstrous, and very octet for 
secret, guilt. The happiness of the ungodly, 10W- 
ever, is never more than apparent, and is destined 
to sudden destruction. ; 

Job does not in the least deny (14* 19) his 
participation in the universality of human sin as 
affirmed by the friends (47 15"). But he repudiates 
in the strongest way any such guilt as would even 
come near explaining his fate. On the other hand, 
he is never weary of pointing to the facts of actual 
life (cf., especially, 217 and 24)), the infinite 
enigmas created by the hopeless ering of the 

ody, and the untroubled happiness of the wicked. 

his does not lead him, it is true, to doubt the 
omnipotence of God (9% 121% 265- 2614), but he can 
recognize only its incalculable and destructive 
effects. He rejects, with justifiable indignation 
(21'9-), the expedient, which was plainly in h 
favour in his day, of saying that lays up the 
punishment of the godless for their children. For 
this theory was in fact nothing but a des 
device, which overthrew the principle of the 
current doctrine of retribution — otherwise so 
eagerly defended—that each receives according to 
his deserts. 

Still, his doubts regarding the justice of God 
(cf., especially, 9%) are gradually overcome by 
his better faith. He begins to distinguish between 
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the wise and righteous God, whose im lives on 
indelibly in his heart, and the enigmatical God of 
his trial, and a s to the first for help against 
the second (16°), Nay, he has the adamantine 
assurance that God Himself will at the end arise 
for him, and bring his innocence to the light 
(19°), But, even though with all this he grada- 
ally silences the contradictions of the friends, he 
himself, in view of the enigmas that confront him, 
attains to no more than a painful renunciation of 
the hope of their solution. The moving delinea- 
tion of his former he ape (ch. 29), of his present 
misery (ch. 30), and of his pious life (ch. 31), closes 
(31%*-) with the solemn demand addressed to God, 
to afford him the opportunity of defending his 
cause in a regular judicial trial. 

And ind Jahweh does appear (38'*-). But 
not, as Job had requested and hoped, to enter into 
a controversy with him, —anything of the kind 
had been utterly unworthy of Him,—but in order, 
by means of the tempest and with withering irony, 
to make him feel the absolute foolishness and 
childishness of what he expected from God. And 
the whole arrangement of the poem forbids us to 
doubt that only in these speeches of Jahweh (chs. 
38-41), with their Divine irony, and nowhere else 
have we to seek the solution of the problem in- 
tended by the poet himself. In all conceivable 
simplicity it runs thus: God, who has made known 
His unfathomable omnipotence and wisdom in the 
multiform wonders of creation, and His goodness 
in His loving care for the animal world (38 *-), 
rules likewise over the fortunes of men, and here 
too all His action can flow only from wisdom and 
love, whether much or little of it be comprehen- 
sible by man. 

It has been said that this is no solution of the 
pope but a compulsory abandonment of it. 

ut in both his answers (40 and 42°7-) Job him- 
self takes quite another view. He humbles him- 
self to the very dust; not, however, in painful 
tieay Seg i but in the elevating assurance that 
his God has acknowledged him, and that he must 

d all the elements of his lot as evidences of an 

-wise and loving will. While, then, the justi- 
fication of Job as against the friends in the Epi- 
logue, and the return of his prosperity, may only 
be meant to satisfy so-called ‘ poetic’ justice, yet 
they were indispensable for the harmonious solu- 
tion of all difficulties for the reader, who in the 
Prologue had been enlightened as to the inner- 
most connexion of events. 

All this of itself settles what we are to think of 
the Elihu-speeches. They are the work of a reader 
of the original poem, who felt dissatisfied that the 
speeches of Job, dubious in part, and almost bor- 
dering on blasphemy, should not have received a 
more stringent refutation. This lack the author 
of the Elihu-speeches seeks to supply, and does so 
by explaining the suffering of J ob as pursficatory, 
designed for the purging out of the sins of pride 
and self-righteousness which clung to him. In 
themselves many of this author’s ideas are beauti- 
ful and good. But as a professed solution of the 
problem they are irreconcilably opposed to the 
presuppositions of the original poem. 


3. Ecclesiastes (the Preacher).—(a) It is not with- 
out hesitation that we enumerate Ecclesiastes as 
one of the creations of the Hokhmdah literature ; for 
it is only in a very relative sense that it can be 
treated in the same series as Proverbs and Job. 
The original portions of the book,* at all events, 

* The very striking contradictions in the statements of the 
Preacher (cf. for example 711.19 81 917f 1012, with expressions 
used elsewhere ene the worth of wisdom 113¢. 18 ¢8#. 723 ; 
or in 57-16 71”. with the opinions he expresses as to the in- 
ustice that dominates the course of the world 316 41f ; as also 

14 on the worth of piety with v.11) have long been noticed 
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stand on the extreme periphery of OT faith; and 
of a hope for the future, be it for the nation or the 
individual, they exhibit not a trace. The Preacher 
shows himself to be dominated by a dark, almost 
pessimistic, tone of feeling. The history of his 
nation obviously appears to him like an extinct 
volcano. He does not touch upon it even in a 
single word; the cheerless conditions of the pres- 
ent alone occupy his mind, together with the pros- 
pect of the cheerless end, identical for all. The 
thesis of which he makes a headline — ‘vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity’—recurs again and again 
even in the course of his argument. agpliad fe ere 
he sees things in restless revolution, ending in 
nothing profitable (1); there is no new thing 
under the sun (1%), Vain is the pursuit of riches 
and pleasure, even when it rests upon industrious 
labour (2)*-), But vain also is the pursuit of 
wisdom (12% 68 733), for he that increaseth know- 
ledge increaseth sorrow (1'*). Wise men and fools 
have ultimately the same destiny (2! 97-), Nay, 
vain is even the pursuit of piety (4!7 [51] 7'5 82°. a); 
it does not change the fact that man and beast at 
last go to the one piace gee to the joyless SAv6l 
and everlasting oblivion. The attempt by means 
of mistaken exegesis to foist upon the Preacher a 
hope of immortality has completely failed. Pas- 
sages like 3% 944. 10>, ‘there is no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither 
thou goest,’ admit of no doubt as to his real 
opinion. Even in 37! the sense of the doubting 
question * is not to ask whether the spirit of man 
as immortal returns to God, but whether a differ- 
ence between the breath of man and of beast existe 
so far that the latter, it may be, goes downward to 
the earth, but the former upward—not in any 
sense as self-conscious spirit, but (exactly as in 
12’) as once more re-entering the universal Divine 
life- spirit, from which it had once come forth. 
The expectation of a future j udgment can at most 
be found in the closing verse (12'*"-), ‘fear God, and 
keep His commandments: for this pertains to all 
men. For God shall bring every work into the 
judgment which tries every hidden thing, whether 
it be good or whether it be evil.’ But it is certain 
that this epilogue (from v.® onwards) does not 
belong to the work of the original author. For 
the fo Vy and injustice which manifest themselves 
everywhere in the course of the world (3% 4%), 
that author knows no consolation other than the 
possibility of securing, by means of a rational en- 
joyment of life, the relatively best side of what 
1s in every respect a mournful earthly existence. 
This is the counsel he is never weary of giving 
(Q24 gist. 23 517 gis g7f 118) not in the sense of vul 
Epicureanism, but still from the standpoint of a 
man who has made up his mind about the value 
of all other earthly goods and aims. 

What preserved him from vulgar godless Epi- 
cureanism is the fact that even he had retained 
one important relic of the believing treasures of 
and explained, sometimes in mechanical fashion (by supposing 
a dialogue between the doubting scholar and the didactic 
master, or even by the hypoth that parte of the MS have 

t out of order), sometimes from the character of a mind 

d hither and thither by doubt. The present writer, how- 
ever, is now convinced that C. Siegfried was on the right track 
when (in his Commentary on Ecclesiastes, Géttingen, 1898) he 
argued in favour of a number of successive hands, which from 
very divergent standpoints sought to supplement, to re 
or even in many places expressly to refute, the judgments o 
their predecessors. Sieytried’s analysis may in part be needlessly 
artificial, since he postulates first a pessimist (Q{oheleth] 1) 
infected with Greek philosophy, then an epicurean gloesator 
belonging to Sadducean circles (Q2), next a ‘wise’ man who 
defends wisdom (Q3), and, Anelly one of the ‘ pious’ (fastd, 
who defends the justice of the ivine government of the wo 
together with two further glossators — yet in the main his 
theory is a sound one. 

* According to the correct text (abyn and nT; the MT has 


been corrected on dogmatic grounds, so as to express the hope 
of immortality). 
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his peor: viz. the kernel of the OT conception of 
God. All his scepticism and all his pessimism had 
not impaired his faith in a personal God who is at 
*he same time the God of the whole world.* He 
does not really doubt even the wisdom and justice 
of this God: ‘He hath made everything beautiful 
in its time, rhe so that man cannot find out the 
work that God hath done from the beginning to 
the end’ (3"-** 817), What pains the Preacher is 
this, that comforting insight into the enigmas of 
the world, for which in view of God’s wisdom and 
justice there must be a solution, is for ever for- 
idden to man. 

(6) We can well understand that the reception of 
Ecclesiastes into the canon should have awakened 
serious doubts, even as late as the Ist cent. A.D. 
Nevertheless, we have cause to thank the editors 
of the canon for having suppressed these doubts 
(perhaps on account of the conciliatory epilogue). 

y doing so they have bequeathed to us a price- 
less evidence that those of Israel who to this day 
believe that God’s last word to humanity was 
spoken in the revelations and institutions of the 

Id Covenant, are in error. Having once perceived 
the insufficiency of all works of the Law and re- 
nounced belief in the trustworthiness of his own 
wisdom, the Preacher could find solace and support 
only in faith in redress beyond this life. But of 
such a faith, so far as the individual] was concerned, 
the religion of his people knew nothing, and to be 
pointed to the Messianic future of the nation as a 
whole evidently appeared to him but a dubious 
substitute. In all this he affords a proof that this 
religion called for supplement and completion—a 
completion which came in the ess of time 
through Christ, who is the end of the Law. 


LITERATURB.—The older works on Biblical Theology and on 
the History of the Religion of Israe] may be all the more readily 
passed over, since they are almost without exception based 
upon incorrect critical principles—a blemish which attaches, 
indeed, even to some of the more recent works cited below. 
The view which once held sway, namely, that the beginnings of 
the Religion of Israel as well as of its codification are to be 
sought in P, gives so completely false a picture of the develop- 
ment of this an tea that in such works it is at most only the 
treatment of neutral points (where the question of gradual 
development does not arise) that can have any value. The 
foundation of a true knowledge of the subject was laid by E. 
Reuss in 1888 (in theses for his students) and in 1850 (in his art. 
‘Judenthum’ in the so-called Hallesche Encyklopddie of Ersch 
and Gruber); and, independently of Reuss, by W. Vatke in 
Dis biblische Theologie wi ich dargestellt, vol. i. ‘Die 
Religion des AT nach den can en Buchern entwickelt,’ 


Berlin, 1885.—In what follows we distinguish the following 
branches of literature on our subject— 

I. WORKS DEALING WITH THE HisTORY OF RELIGION DY GRNBRAL, 
IN WHICH THB TREATMENT OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAKL IS INCLUDED, 
—O. P. Tiele, Vergelijkende Geschiedenis van den Godsdienst 
(Dutch, 1876 (2nd ed. 1894), French, 1882], and the same author's 
Geschiedenis van den Godsdtenst en de Owtheit, 2 vols. 1896 ff 
(Germ, tr. by Gehrich, 1896-1903], and Jnleiding tot de Gods- 
disnstietenshag, Amsterdam, 1897, 1899, 2 parts [German tr. 
Gehrich, Gotha, 1899, 1901); Chantepie de la Saussaye, Leh 
der Religionsgeschichte? (in collaboration with Buckley, Lan 
Fr. Jeremias, Valeton (whose account of the Religion of 
is amongst the best parte of the work), Houtsman, Lehmann}, 
Freibury i. B. 1897, 2 vols. ; O. von Orelli, Aligemeine Religions- 
geschichte, Bonn, 1899. 

I]. Works ON THE HisTory oF SEemiric RBLIGION, WHICH TAKE 
ACCOUNT OF THE QT PARALLELS.—See above, p. 612>, and add: 
Pére nge, EKfudes sur les religions sémuugues, Paris, 1908. 

ITI. Works ON BIBLICAL THEOLOGY OR ON THE Hisrory OF THB 
RELIGION OF THE OT.—A. Kuenen, De Godsdienst van Israél tot 
den haere Gad van den Joodschen staat (Dutch, Haariem, 
1869-13870, 2 vols. ; Eng. tr. by May, London, 1874, 1875, 3 vols.}$ 
H. Schultz, Alitest. Theolovie, Braunschweig, 1869 [5th ed. 
Géttingen, 1896); G. F. Oehler, Theoloie des AT, herausge- 

eben von Herm. Ochler, Tubingen, 1873, 1874, 2 vols. (8rd ed. 

y Theodor Oehler, Stuttgart, 1891); A. Kayser, Die 7 i 
des AT in threr geschichtlichen Entwicklung, herauage 
von EF. Reuss, Strassburg, 1886 [the 3rd edition of 1897 was 
completely revised by K. Marti and published as Geachichte der 
(eraslitischen Religion (4th edition 19v3)); Ch. Piepenbring, 
Théologie de l’'ancien Testament, Paris, 1886 [intended also 
for educated laymen}; W. L. Alexander, System of Biblical 
Theology, Edinburgh, 1888, 2 vols.; Ed. Riehm, <Alétest, 
Theology, herausgeyeben von K. Pahncke, Halle, 1889; KE, 
Schlottmann, Kompendium der bibl. Theologie des AT und 
NT, herausgegeben ron EH. Kihn, Leipzig, 1889 [2nd ed. 1806); 
R. Smend, Lehrbuch der alttrst. Religionsgeschtchte, Freiburg 
and Leipzig, 1893 (2nd ed. 1899); A. Dillmann, Handbuch der 
alttest. te, aus dem Nachlass des Verfassers herausge- 
geben von R. Atitel, Leipzig, 1595; W. H. Bennett, The 
of the OT, London, 1896; T. K. Cheyne, Jewish Religious ) 
after the Exile, New York, 1898 [German tr., with the assistance 
throughout of the author, by H. Stocks, Giessen, 1899]; A. 
OT logy, or History of Helrew Religion, London, 1891, 
vols., and the same author’s History and Ethics of the Hevrewea, 
London, 1902; A. B. Davidson, The Theology of the OT (posthu- 
mous work, ed. by 8. D. F. Salmond], Edinburgh, 1904; K. 
Budde, Religion of Israel to the Exile, New York, 1899 (German 
edition under title ‘Die Religion des Volkes Israel bis zur Ver- 
bannung,’ Giessen, 1900). is sketch of Budde's is designed 
for a wider circle of readers, and so is F. Giesebrecht’s Die 
Se ag der tsraelitischen Religionsgeschichte, Leipzig and 

rlin, ; 

IV. THB MORB CONSIDERABLE Moxoarapss (supplementary of 
the literature cited in the footnotes at the commencement of 
different sections of the above article).—F. Baethgen, Beitruce 
zur semitischen Reliqionsgeschichte (i. ‘ Der Gott Israels und die 
Gétter der Heiden,’ Berlin, 1888) ; E. Sellin, Bettrage zur terac/i- 
tischen und jiidischen Religionsqeschichte (i. ‘Jahwes Verhalt- 
nis zum israelitischen Volk und [ndividuum nach altisraeli- 
tischer Vorstellung,’ Leipzig, 1896; ii. ‘Israels Giiter und 
Ideale,’ 1897) ; J. Koberle, Natur und Geist nach der Aufasrung 
des AT: eine Untersuchung zur historischen Psychologie, 
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1. Question of the historicity of the traditions re- 
ing the life of Moses, p. 624>; his claim to 
the organ of a special revelation, p. 624-. 

@ Paucity of references to Moses outside the 
Hexateuch, and especially to his work as the 


founder of a religion, p. 625. 
ii. JAH WEH PROCLAIMED BY MOSES AS THEGOD OF ISRAEL, 
pp. 6255-629, 


1. Moses’ view of Jahweb only henotheistic, not 
monotheistic, p. 6258. 

2. Derivation of the name ‘ Jahweh,’ p. 625°. 

8. Source of Moses’ knowledge of Jahweh: the 
Kenite hypothesis, p. 626». 

4. Human form attributed to Jahweh, p. 627% 

5. The Néhushtan, p. 628. 

6. The sacred Ark, p. 6298. 
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if. THE ESSENTIAL CHARACTER OF JAHWISM AS THE RE 
LIGION OF ISRAEL, pp. 629>-632b, 
1. Misuse of the term ‘th *p. 6290 f, 
2. The dértth at Sinai, p. 680%; its rical character, 
p- 6818 ; ethical henothelsm implied plied in it, p. 632", 
lv. THE STAMP OF JAHWISM ON OUTWARD ORDINANCES IN 
THE TIME OF MOSES, pp. 682%-6384», 
L. Difficulty of hole that any exclusive ae 


order was arr toee ca ra Dytous hestival, 
2. The Passover the 
& Custom the tna in socal ite, GSS. 


4. Is the Decalogue in any form Mosaic?, 
IIL Tas Rasuieion or IsRaRL mf OaxXaas Df THE PRE- asd 
PERIOD, pp. 634-6718. 
1 THE SOURCES, p. 6840, 
i. CONCEPTION OF GoD, s Pps Cee ete 
1 ne Ges no Odean. still the stand- 


2. Jaboret! Bie God of Jerael, and Ierael the people 
of Jahweh, p. 685%. 
(a) Jahweh as the war-God, p. 635». 
(6) The hi executed in honour of Jahweh, 


(©) The nar name Jahweh ito 


br of («) be of 
’ variously plies «) hosts 
of sgt ung p. eavenly 
hosts, i.¢. aa . ©) the 


p. 
earthly hosts of Israel. Objections to 
this last view repelled, p. 686°f. Jahweh 
Zéba' oth is specially the war-God as re- 
resented by the sacred Ark, p. 6378; 
B) la later use Of the title to express the 
Sabaehe waar, power and glory of 
we 
& Distinction between the real being of Jahweh 
and His manifestations, p. 687», 


rage angel of Jahweh,’ p. 688. 
: oe I Narpoue 99 9) ” Ls aaot 
oo «= GIOTYV uy » » P- * 
‘ » ‘name ,, ° » p. 6400. 

4. 8s of Jahweh, p e416. 

(a) The Arr 1 
a ae » p. 641, 
c) phim, 642b. 


ii SYNORETISM BETWREN OWE AND THE CANAANITE 
BAAL. DEFEAT OF BAAL THROUGH JAHWEH'S BRING 
FINALLY LOCALIZED IN CANAAN, AND COMING TO BE 
CONCEIVED OF AS GOD OF HEAVEN, pp. 644-6488. 

L Circumstances which tended to involve Israel in 
the cult of the Canaanite Baal, p. 6454, 
2 Unhistorical character of the religious conditions 
sketched by the Devteronome redactor of the 
Books of ng®.P 
& Oauses which led ’anally to the su agate, Hi 
a di eyncretism by the exclusive wo 
ahweh, p- 6455, 
a Localizing of Jahweh in Canaan, p. 646". 
Conception of Jahweh as enthroned in 
heaven, p. 646b, 
4 Introduction of the cult of the Tyrian Baal by 
Jezebel and ‘Athaliah, p. 647 
fw Tae ORGANS OF GENUINE Jiuwish® PRIESTS, PRO- 
PHETS, NAZIRITES AND RECHABITES, ‘ JUDGES’ 
AND KINGS, pp. 6484-6618. 
2. Priests, pp. 648*—650>. 
L Scanty traces of a priesthood in the pre- 
Prophetic od, p. 6488. 
2 Halen ie escendanta. Meaning of 18 27?f., 


. © pier and religious ficance of the 
priesthood during this period, p. 6498. 
2 Prophets, bp St 650-6578, 
ra Jahwism of semi-magical practices, 


p- 

% The ‘seer’ ("¥5 or Ayh): Moses, Balaam, De- 
borah, Samuel, Gad, p. 6518. 

& The ‘prophet’ (x‘3;). The nédt'tm of early 
times quite different from the later Jahweh 
prophets, p. 6520 ff. 

4 Forerunners of the ‘ prok hets’ proper : Gad, 
Nathan, Ahijah of 8 , Jehu ben-Hanani, 


p. 6535, 
& Prophetism strongly developed in the Nor- 


thern ere the 9th century: @ 
Elijah, 6548; (b) Elisha, p. 655"; (c 
Micaiah ben-Imiah 
& The nédt'tm por with Elijah and 
p. 656 
& aout p. Bre eek 


sense of the word ndztr, p. 6578. 
* Three restrictions connected with the Nazir- 


8. The Hazirate of Serneon, p. G67 
4. The Nazirate in Am 
6 The Nazirate in Nu 6, p. 668. 
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& Rechabites, p. 659. 
L ce +p. 6508, 
2 » Jer 85, p. 6598. 
8. rious significance of the Rechabite mode 
b. ‘Juages® and k kings, p. 659% f. 
1. The spirit of Jahweh oo the ‘ pewel a Poet 


anointing, p 8590, 
8 Favourable petinate of the ae in the 
early sources, p. 660%. 
v. CULTUS AND MANNERS, pp. 6614-6654. 
1. The ‘ high places’ (baméth), p. 6619, 
2. Sacrifice the central feature . yor cultus, ~~ 
& Festivals: (a) the Sabbath, ; (0) the New 
Moon, p. 662; (c¢) the sage annual 
festivals — Unleavened We Harvest, 
ana aoxous character of the ancient fes- 
vals, p 


4 Oongalting th the oracle: Urim and Thummim, p. 


6. Fensre pioeely connected — religion, as the 
ruling force in morals, p 

6 The stories of the mat ltcna el the truest reflexion 
one manners and morals of this period, p. 


7. Examination of the sl aber indifference of the 
early sources to moral aberrations on the part of 
the chosen people, 


8 Elevated morality sPine B the Book of the Covenant, 
p. 6645. Comparison with Code of Bammurabi, 


p. 6654. 
vi, ANTHROPOLOGY AND THEORY OF THE UNIVERSE 
(WELTANSCHA st fied PP. ens. 


. Pies brea 


Origin of life traced to 
x ction between human aad ce life, 


(d) ‘ Fradacianam, not ‘ Creationism,’ doctrine 
(¢) The > flea not regarded as the seat of sin, 


(/) ) Wepkeah and raah, p. 666%. 
3% Man's destiny, p. 6675. 
9 Story of ise and of the ane Pal, p. 667», 
Conception of Shé’6l, p. 668>. 
& of the world, p. 66gb, 
G The Jahwistic to a Creation, ab et 
The question of on far the uence of 
Babylonian myths is traceable in the OT: 
(«) stor Babylonian 2 ar eo oie parr 
peat ar a ve onian e p 
to Marduk’s con- 
flict open Ls Mey tae oer08: (y) attempts to 
assign & m ythological cal sense to the vessels 
of of Solomon 8 psa p. 6719, 


IV. Tam Pgaiop or THE Writing PROPHETS, DOWN TO THE EXILS, 


poise 
i. 78x SOURCES, p. 6718 ff.; (a) exclusively rel alms 
of the Prophetical literature, p. G71 ; As lack of 
the idea of ‘literary property,’ p. 671°. 
& NAME AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE WRITING PRo- 
PHETS, pp. 672-675», 
1, ‘ Prophets’ and ‘ seers, Lie 
% The prophetic ‘ call,’ P. 
8 Prophetic ecstasy, p. 
4. Examination of the hare theory,’ p. 673. 
& The ‘ vision,’ p. 673> 
6. General and special inspiration, p. 678, 
7. The subjects of prophetic announcement, p. 674°. 
8. a 5 Rropheme ministry discharged without fee, p. 


9. Gres against foreign peoples, p. 67658. 

10. Conditional character of prophecy, p. 6754. 
il, THE FORMS OF DIVINE REVELATION TO THE PRo- 
pp. 6755-676». 


2 The ‘vision,’ p. er5e. Sometimes only a literary 


The inion of Isaiah, p. 676. 
5 Visions of Amos and Sereminli, p. 676. 
c ‘a. SS ee pil 6764. 
p. 6765, 
fv. ar gene OF THE Parent MESSAGE, pp. @76>- 


L ore ‘word’: difference between actual address 
and form finally committed to writing, P: 676d, 

2 eee of style adopted for Me pack of heighten- 

waa Se e effect of the address, p. 

8 Symbolical actions : any in Teach, lg “677 (b a 
Jeremiah, p. 677» ; (c) in Ezekiel, p- 6788's ( 
Zechariah, p. 678», 

ve seh CONTENTS on THE PROPHETIO MESSAGE, pp. 678>- 


L The concent on of God, p. 678, 
¢ > The Person of God, p . 6708. 
b angels no longer mediate between God and 


p. 679%, 
(c) Polemic s against images of Jahweh, p. 679%. | 


ee ee ee ee, 
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’ The solity of Jahweh, p. 680. 
Attributes of Jahweh AGE holiness, p. 6818 ; 
(8) omni bd; (y 3) 2p one 
ence an ahem p. (s) love, 
goodness, » p. 6848, 
2 Relation ¢ of Jahweh to p- 684», 
(a) a OT ei ai ae of ths Fatherhood of God, 


a iene 


ce, 
omn 


The Divine jealousy, p. 685° 
Jahweh’s guidance and protection of Israel, 


@ Sdiweh'e demands upon Israel : («) the Pro- 
phetic view sn ce and other 
services, p. span specifically ethical 
character of the du enjoined, p. 6878 ff. ; 
trust in God and love to man, p. 687» ; the 
Deuteronomic legislation characterized, p. 
he the f.; tea o'D the Prophetic view of the capa- 

uman nature, the forgiveness of 
ree retribution, p. 688> f. 
& Relation of the people to Jahweh, p. 689>. Israel’s 
failure to realize the Divine ideal, p. 689. 
(a) idolatry. and false worship of Jahweh, p. 


(bd) Mistaken notions about the character of 
Jabweh, p. 600>. 
(c) Low state of morals, p. 600%. 
4. Attitude of the Prophets to the corrupt moral 
condition of the le, p. 6014. ere the 


c prophets messengers of woe only ?, 


Hosea, coe 
¢ " » Isaiah, 602. 
Pee palo apr 
6. The Dy rina wisestante prophecy,’ p. 604. 
(a) Meaning of the term, @o4b, Questions of 
authenticity and literary y oritionean p. 6068. 
(@) Messianic prop rophecies in the narrower sense : 
(a) Is 6) . 6954 ; (8) Is 914 and 111-9 
cag 0 BIf, p. OOO; (3) Jer 2668, 
@ Mesiani “yar in the wider sense : :) 
G) 2 a, Be eo7= + (@) Jer’ BIA, pi 
er 
607 ; (s) Jer 81 nb fe p. 607s. 


wi. THE EXTERNAL COURSE OF DEVELOPMENT OF THE 

RRLIGION OF ISRAEL DURING THE PERIOD OF PRE- 
RYILIO PROPHECY, » PP. 6976-701», 

1 Features common to the Northern and Southern 

kingdoms, p. 

2. Points of difference, F Ais 

& Circumstances that heightened the religious pres- 

4. Influence of Sod hls dlatpen,p 606>. 


6. The time of Manasseh. Lacwna in the Prophetical 
succession, p. 600%, 

é iah’s account of the religious and moral 
conditions of his time, P. A 


‘s discovery of 


ences 
v. caer gs 7016-7056, 
Fsektel’ ’s relation to the Aid Oode, p. 7018. 
z Conception of God, ees 
8. Israel’s relation to Sanwet, p. 70. Responsibility of 


the individual, 
4 Exekiel’s denun ns Of Israel's ‘idolatry,’ includ- 


Futace MER tas eaten, are MS 


6 Judah's guilt more heinous than sala . 702. 

Special against Jerusalem, p. . The ap- 
udgment, p. = 

7. A remnant to be saved, p. 


8 mutestenines ataiitgs seainee element Age 


Borge tdea—the conserving of the holi- 
of God, p. 7044. 
(6) The ne regulations about the temple and the city, 


p. 7 

¢) Partition of the land, 704», 
The te ri Poa. 
eying 


Preeminence scoonded to the Zadokite priests, 


Seecial function of the ests to teach the dis- 
6) tinction ca pT holy and profane, clean and 


. 705. 


mar 706%-706>. 
L The critical question, p. 706 

% Lofty viewpoint of Deutero-Inaiah, p- 700. 
8. Conception of God, p. 7 
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4. Power of the ar word,’ be 706. 
. God’s purpose p. 7 
6. Cyrus the Divine inetrament of Israel's delivec ance, 
Poa ee The future of Israel, p. 707. Is Par 
4924f., p. 
7. The Servant of Jahweh, p. 7078, 
VIL REMAINING EXILIO PROPHECIES, POST-EXILSO PROPHBCY, aXB 
TUE BEGINNINGS OF APOCALYPTIC, pp. 7065-715, 
i. THE SOURCES, p. 708>. 
il. HISTORIOAL BACKGROUND, P llbos 
fll. CONCEPTION OF GoD, AND THICS, p. 709%. 
iv. THE CULTUS, p. 7108. 


v. ESCHATOLOGY, pp. 710°-7154 
1, Men’s tho ts turned to the future through the 
hardships of the presen 


p. 710%. 
2. The ‘Day of the Lor,’ p. 710%. 
8 Destruction of Israel’s enemies, and restoration of 
Israel, p. 7118. 
4 Prophecies in which particulariam is more or lees 
overcome, p. 711. 
& Special blessings reserved for the new Jerusalem, 


p. 712. 
6. Traces of ‘legal’ religion, p. 
7. Messianic ‘tations, 
8. noprosones apocalyp 
9. yptic proper. 


43, 
VIII. Tas Prizsts’ Copz (P), pp. 715*-723>. 
i. THE SOURCES, p. 715+. 
ii, al i ad OF YGon, p. 715>. 
. The Creation narrative, p. 715%. 
2 Avoidance of anthropomorphisms, p. 715». 
& The Divine image and ite results, p. Peri», 


iii. Tar aRH ULATIONS OF THE THEOCRACY, pp. T1- 


L The bértth with Noah, p. 7168. 

2. Es Abraham, ee T1O. 

8 at Sinal p. aC 

4. The Ceremonial Law, ee 
(a) Holy pace E 71 


Holy times fesdrain eae 
e) Holy persons: («) Israel 
sion of Jahweh, p. TABS 
tion of the riesthood, 
Levites, p. 719>; (2) the 
(d) Holy LN aah (a) m 
sacrifice, p. 


6. The ethical ae mere f ale 
8 of P, p. 7 
IX. Tas revicious Lrric tp EL ELEGIAC POETRY ‘(Books of Pealue 
and Lamentations), pp. 7236-728. 
L. Conception of p. 7248. 
(a) nares exalted notion of the Divine being, A 


(b) Gee parent limitation, p. 7244. 
One apps "lohtan, p. 7249. 
t The Divine attributes, p. 724 
2. soa ee outaide the sphere e Jahwiem proper 


p. 
8 Nature and history of the Theocracy, p. 726 
4. The theocratic institutions, p. 725. 


6. The character of the re on cle Pealme, p. 725>. 
() Depend A life of ( prayer, P. int 

6. Morality, p? dence on, and t presatery pesos P p. 73®. 

Hy Measisnt ie of rtebaton, B72 

8. ic . 

9. The question of immortality, p. 72. 

X. THE 80-CALLED HoxHMig (Wisdom) Lrrzrarons (Proverta 

Job, esiastes 78, 


» » Pp. Tee 
Introduction : the § as a class, p. 73. 
1. Proverbs, pp. "72gb-729, 
Literary questo p. 728», 
(Re Ue scussrocalee on : personification of Wisdom, 
(c) on a. the book utilitarian and yet re 
d) The doetetne of of retribution, p. 729%. 
Elihu - speeches not 
() angslology ' the band "Blishtm and the Satan, 
ahs meen meaning of Job 19%, p. 7308. 
- The isodicy of che boven Pav: 
Ecclesiastes, 
(a) Paniiotae ot of the Preacher, et 7319, Composite 
character of the book, ® note. 
(d) Ecclesiastes a final lie ccuradon of the insoffi- 
ciency ean and the need of Chrmt, 


p. 7328 
" Literature, p. 782. 
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I. INDEX OF AUTHORS 


—— 


AUTHORS’ NAMES, AND LIST OF THEIR PRINCIPAL ARTICLES, 


.As arule, only those articles which occupy at least a column are included in the following lista. 
Articles whose title is followed by ‘[Ext.]’ will be found in the Extra Volume]. 


ABRAHAMS, ISRAEL, M.A., Editor of the Jewish | BATTEN, Rev. L. W., M.A., Ph.D., Rector of St. 


Quarterly Review, and Reader in Talmudic in 
the University of Cambridge. 
New Moon, Time, Trumpet. 


ADAMSON, Rev. A., M.A., B.D., Dundee. 
Reconciliation. 
ADENEY, Rev. WALTER F., M.A., D.D., Professor 


- of Theology and Principal of the Lancashire 
College, Manchester. 
Augustus, Blessedness, Blessing, Cesar, 


Ceesar’s Household, Centurion, Contentment, 
Decision, Governor, Man, Martha, Mediator 
(Mediation), Offence, Preaching, Publican, 
Self-surrender, Teacher (Teaching), Temper- 
ance, Woman, Worship (in NT); besides some 
shorter articles. 


AGLEN, Ven. A. S., M.A., D.D., Archdeacon of 
St. Andrews. 
Beth-horon, Compassion (Pity), Friend, Hand, 
Lord, Rahab (the harlot), Shiloh (Gn 491%); 
and a few shorter articles. 


ALLEN, Rev. WILLOUGHBY C., M.A., Chaplain, 
Fellow, and Lecturer in Theology and Hebrew, 
Exeter College, Oxford. 

Asherah, Gershon, High Place, Kohath, 
Merari ; besides some shorter articles. 


BACHER, W., Ph.D., Professor of Biblical Studies 
in the Landes-Rabbinerschule, Budapest. 
Sanhedrin, Synagogue. 


Bacon, Rev. BENJAMIN WISNER, M.A., D.D., 
Professor of New Testament Criticism and In- 
terpretation in Yale University, New Haven. 

enealogy of Jesus Christ. 


BANKS, Rev. JOHN 8., D.D., Professor of System- 

atic Theology in the Headingley College, Leeds. 

Conversion, Hardening, Hope, Jealousy, Joy, 
Justice, Liberty, Meekness, Perfection. 


BARNES, Rev. W. EMERY, M.A., D.D., Fellow and 
’ Chaplain of Peterhouse, and Hulsean Professor 
of Divinity, Cambridge. 

Armour, Army, Banner, Camp, Israel (History 

of), Judges (Period of), Legion, Shield, Sling, 

Spear, Sword, Tower, War; and a few shorter 

articles. 


BARTLET, JAMES VERNON, M.A., D.D., Professor 
of Church History in Mansfield College, Oxford. 
Didache [Ext.], Epistle, Helps, Matthew 
(Evangelist, and Gospel of), Heeniers tion, 
Saint, Sanctification. 
EXTRA VOL.—47 


Mark’s Church, New York; formerly Professor 
of Hebrew in the Protestant Episcopal Divinity 
School, Philadelphia. 

Ezra, .Ezra-Nehemiah (Books of), Nehemiah. 

BAUDISSIN, Graf WILHELM VON, Ph.D., Professor 
of Theology in the University of Berlin. 

Priests and Levites. 
BEBB, Rev. LLEWELLYN J. M., M.A., Principal of 
St. David’s College, Lampeter ; formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Continental Versions [Ext.], John the Baptist, 

_ Luke (Evangelist, and Gospel of), Versions 
esha Article), Versions (Georgian, Gothic, 
Slavonic). 

BEECHER, Rev. WILLIS JUDSON, D.D., Professor 
of Hebrew Language and Literature in Auburn 
Theological Seminary, New York. 

Dagon, Drunkenness, Emerods, Giant, 
Nephilim, Philistines, Rephaim; and some 
shorter articles. 

BEET, Rev. JOSEPH AGAR, D.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology in the Richmond Theo- 
logical College. 

Christology. 

BENECKE, P. V. M., M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Claudius, Claudius Lysias, Magi, Star. 

BENNETT, Rev. WILLIAM HENRY, M.A., Litt.D., 
D.D., Professor of Old Testament Exevesis in 
Hackney and New Colleges, London ; sometime 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Adam, Beriah, Cruelty, Debt, Family, Gad 
rson and tribe), Heir, Hunting, Irrivation, 
ashar (Book of), Mercy, Moab (Moabites), 
Molech (Moloch), Moreh, Moses, Nebo (towns), 
Palace, Poverty, Prison, Queen of Heaven, 
Rechab (Rechabites), Reuben, Shuthelah, 
Trade and Commerce, Tribe, Usury, Wages 
[Ext.], Wealth, Widow, Zabad. 

BERNARD, Rev. EDWARD RUSSELL, M.A., Chan- 
cellor and Canon of Salisbury Cathedral; fer- 
merly Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Citizenship, Conversation, Prayer, Resur- 
rection, Sin. 

BERNARD, Very Rev. JOHN HENRY, D.D., Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, Fellow of Trinity College, and 
Archbishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity in the 
University of Dublin. 

Apollos, Fall, Heredity, Jael, Miracle, Natural, 
Nature, Nicodemus, Philemon (person, and 
Epistle to), Sign, Thomas. 
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BETHUNE-BAKER, Rev. J. F., M.A., Fellow and 

Dean of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Forgiveness, Hatred. 

Buiss, FREDERICK J., B.A., Ph.D., formerly 
Director of the Palestine Exploration Fund in 
Jerusalem. 

Gilgal, Jericho, Lachish, Lebanon, Pottery. 

BLOMFIELD, Rear-Admiral, R.M., C.M.G., Con- 
troller-General of Ports and Lighthouses. 

Ships and Boats (Ext. ]. 

Boyp, Rev. RoBERT Masson, M.A., Glenbervie, 
Kincardineshire. 

Achan, Achsah, Adoni-zedek, Amasa, Arpach- 
shad, Arphaxad, Baasha, Basemath; and a 
few shorter articles, chiefly on Proper Names. 

Brown, Rev. FRANCIS, M.A., D.D., D.Litt., LL.D., 
Professor of Hebrew and Cognate Lan es in 
Union ita ase Seminary, New York. 

Chronicles (I. and II.). 

Brown, Rev. W. ADAMS, M.A., Ph.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 

Cross, Excommunication, Millennium, Obedi- 
ence (Obey), Parousia, Peace, Ransom, Re- 
deemer (Redemption), Salvation (Saviour). 

BRUCE, the late Rev. ALEXANDER BALMAIN, M.A., 
D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testa- 
ment Exegesis in the Free Church College, 


Cieow: 

Hebrews (Epistle to). 

BuppE, KARL, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Theo- 
logy in the University of Marburg. 

oetry, Samson. : 

BUHL, FRANTS, Ph.D., Professor of Semitic Lan- 

guages in the University of Copenhagen. 
ew Testament Times [Ext.], ads and 
Travel (in OT) [Ext.]. 

BouRKITT, F. CRAWFORD, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Arabic Versions, Moses (Assumption of). 

BURNEY, Rev. CHARLES Fox, M.A., Lecturer in 
Hebrew, and Fellow of St. John Baptist’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Arcturus, Eliakim, Hazael, Hilkiah, Kings 
(I. and IL); and a number of shorter articles, 
chiefly on Proper Names. 

Burrows, Rev. WINFRID O., M.A., Vicar of St. 
Augustine’s, Birmingham ; formerly Principal of 
Leeds Clergy School. 

Appeal, Captain, Fear, Humility. 

CAMERON, Rev. GEORGE G., M.A., D.D., Professor 
of Hebrew in the United Free Church Cullege, 
Aberdeen. 

Joel. 

CANDLISH, the late Rev. JAMES S., M.A., D.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the Free 
Church College, Glasgow. 

Adoption, (Children of). 

CARSLAW, Rev. WILLIAM, M.A., M.D., of the 
Lebanon Schools, Beyrout, Syria. 

Hammer, Hinge, Key (Lock), Mattock, Mill 
(Millstone), Moxtar, Saw, Shaving, Smith, 
Tools, Wheel. 

CHAPMAN, Rev. ARTHUR THOMAS, M.A., Fellow, 
Tutor, and Hebrew Lecturer, Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

xodus and Journey to Canaan [jointly with 
J. Rendel Harris], Heshbon, Hormah, Jabbok, 
Jahaz, Jeshimon, Libnah, Medeba, Meribah, 
Midian (Midianites), Mixed Multitude, Nebo 
(Mt.), Paran, Pisgah, Rephidim, Shittim, Sin 
(Wilderness of), Succoth, Tabernacles (Feast 
of), Zin, Zoan ; besides a number of shorter 
articles, especially on the ‘stations’ of the 
Israelites. 


INDEX OF AUTHORS 


CHARLES, Rev. ROBERT HENRY, D.D., Professor 
of Biblical Greek in the University of Dublin. 

Alpha and Omega, Apocalyptic Literature, 
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fessur of Semitic Languages and Literature in 
the University of Chicago. 

Accad (Accadians), Assurbanipal, Belshazzar, 
a Na Mesha, Ophir, Osnappar, Rimmon 
gud). 


PRICHARD, Rev. CYRIL HENRY, M.A., late Classi- 
cal Scholar of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
and Lecturer at St. Olave’s, Southwark. 

Crete, Oracle, Scythiana, Tiberius; and some 
shorter articles. 


PURVES, the late Rev. GkoraE T., D.D., LL.D. 
Professor of New Testament Literature and 
Exegesis in Princeton Theological Seminary, 
New J ree 

Crown, Darkness, Diadem, Logos, Pentecost, 
Pilate, Pretorium, Preparation Day. 


RAMSAY, WILLIAM M., D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Aberdeen; Honor Fellow of Exeter and 
Lincoln Colleges, Oxford. 

Achaia, A remy um, Antioch in Pisidia, 
Asia, Asiarch, at as Cappadocia, Caria, 
Chios, Churches (Robbers of), bilicia, Cnidus, 
Colosase, Corinth, Cos, Delos, Derbe, Diana, 

Fnhesian, Ephesus, Galatia, Galatia (Region 

of), Galatia Halicarnassus, Hierapolis, 

Iconium, Illyricum, Laodicea, Lasea, ey 

onia, Lycia, hay, Lystra, Mallus, Miletus, 

Myndus, Myra, Mysia, Nicopolis, Numbers 

(Hours, ete.) [Ext.], Pamphylia, Patara, 

at Se) Pergamus or P mum, Phasaelis, 

Philadelphia, Phoenix, Phrygia, Pisidia, 

Pontus, Religion of Greece and Asia Minor 

[Ext.], Rhegium, Rhodes, Roads and Travel 

(in NT) [Ext.], Samothrace, Sardis, Smyrna, 

none Tarsus, Thracia, Town Clerk, Troas, 
annus. 

REDPATH, Rev. Henry A., MLA., Litt.D., Rector 
of St. Dunstan’s in the East, London. 

Concordances [Ext.], Ruth optic and Book 

of), Theophilus, Trophimus, Tychicus, Versions 

(Greek other than the LXX), Zaccheaus ; 

—— some shorter articles, chiefly on Proper 
ames, 


RELTON, Rev. FREDERICK, A.K.C., Vicar of St. 
Andrew’s, Stoke Newington, London. 
Rome [jointly with Professor John Patrick]. 


REYNOLDS, the late Rev. HENRY RoGeER, D.D., 
‘Principal of Cheshunt Colleyve, Herts. 
John (Gospel of). 


ROBERTSON, Right Rev. ARCHIBALD, M.A., D.D., 
LL.D., Bishop of Exeter. 

Alexander (in NT), Aretas, Corinthians (I. and 

IJ.),. Felix, Festus, Melita, Romans (Epistle 
to), Tongues (Gift of). 


Chaplain, and Theological Lecturer in Christ's 
College, Cambridge. 
Egyptian Versions, 


ROBINSON, Very Rev. J. ARMITAGE, M.A., Ph.D. 
D.D., Dean of Westminster ; formerly Fellow 
Christ’s College and Norrisian Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 

Communion, Isaiah (Ascension of). 


Ropes, JAMES HARDY, Ph.D., Professor of New 
Testament Criticism and Exegesis in 
University. 

Agrapha [Ext.]. 

ROTHSTEIN, J. W., Ph.D., D.D., Professor of 

Theology in the University of Halle. 
Sony of Songs. 


Rye, Right Rev. HERBERT EDWARD, M.A., 
D.D., Bishop of Winchester ; Orman President 
of Queens’ Rolle e, and Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 

Abraham, Calah, Cherubim, Deuteronomy, 
Genesis, Hagar, Hamor, Isaac; Lesides a few 
shorter aricles chiefly on Proper Names. 


SALMOND, Rev. STEWART DINGWALL FORDYCE, 
M.A., D.D., F.E.I.S., Principal and Professor 
of Systematic Theology in the United Free 
Church College, Aberdeen. 

Abraham’s Bosom, Catholic oe Eschat- 
ology of the New Testamen ades, Heaven, 
Hell, John (Epistles of), Mark (Gospel of), 
Paradise, Tophet. 


SANDAY, Rev. WILLIAM, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 
D.Sc., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

God (in NT), Jesus Christ, Son of God. 


SaYCE, Rev. ARCHIBALD HENRY, M.A., LL.D., 
Fellow of Queen’s College, and Professor of 
Assyriology in the peeldedage Sie Oxford. 

Amorites, Aram, Ararat, hadad, Canaan, 
Caphtor, Chedorlaomer, Cyrus, Darius (except 
‘the Mede’), Debir, Eden (Garden of), Edom, 
Elam, Elishah, Esarhaddon, Euphrates, Gezer, 
Hittites, Kenites, Medes, Melchizedek, Mero- 
dach, erodach - baladan, Nebuchadrezzar, 
Nergal-sharezer, Nineveh, Persia, Persians, 
Pithom, Raamses, Sanballat, n, Senna- 
cherib, Sepharad, Sepharvaim, Shalmaneser, 
Shushan, Succoth-benoth, Tammuz, Tiglath- 
pileser, Ulai; and a number of shorter articles. 


SCHECHTER, SOLOMON, M.A., Litt.D., President 
of the Faculty of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America. 

Talmud [Ext.]. 


Scutrer, E., Ph.D., Professor of Theology in the 
University of Géttingen. 
Diaspora ([Ext.}. 
ScotT, Rev. CHARLES ANDERSON, M.A., Kensing- 
ton Presbyterian Church, London. 
Confession. 


Scott, Rev. HUGH MACDONALD, D.D., Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Trinity (Ext. 

SELBIE, Rev. JoHN ALEXANDER, M.A, D.D., 

Maryculter, Kincardineshire. __ 
Abimelech, Absalom, Adonijah, Amaziah, 
Ananias, Asa, Asaph, Branch, Caleb, Chere. 
thites and Pelethites, Congregation, Corner. 
stone, Earth, Eden (except the Garden of), 
Elder (in OT), El Elyon, Foreigner, Founda 
tion, Furrow, Gentiles, Ger, Gift, Hanging 
Head, Heifer, Incense, Interpretation, Ish 
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bosheth, Jareb, Jeduthun, Jeshua, Jeshurun, 
Jethro, Jeruel, Jezebel, Joab, Keturah, Korah 
(Dathan, Abiram), Lamech, Lamentations 
(Book of), Lawgiver, Leah, Leg, Lilith, Man- 
stealing, Mantle, Mephibosheth, Metheg- 
ammah, Mizar, Nadab, Obadiah (persons, and 
Book of), Obed-edom, Oholah and QOholibah, 
Open Place, Othniel, Parlour, People, Pi- 
hahiroth, Pillow, Pledge, Potter, Praise (in 
OT), Prince, Quarry, Rahab (symbolical 
term), Rehoboth, River, Rock, Sceptre, Sea- 
monster, Seth, Shall Shalman, Sharon, 
Sheshach, Sheshbazzar, Shovel, Simeon, Simon 
(except Simon Magus), Speckled Bird, Suph, 
Synagogue (the Great), Table (Tablet), Tere- 
binth, Tesuumony, Thigh, Threshold, Throne, 
Thumb, Treasure, Tribute (in OT), Tryphon, 
Tubal, Tubal-cain, Wars of the Lorp (Book 
of), Wilderness (Desert), Witness, Xerxes, 
Zaanannim, Zachariah, Zaphon, Zarethan, 
Zelzah, Zephaniah (Book of), Zerubbabel, 
Zorah ; besides many shorter signed articles, 
and a very large proportion of the unsigned. 


SIEGFRIED, the late C., Ph.D., Geh. Kirchenrath 
Professor of Theology in the University of 
ena. 


Wisdom (general subject, and Book of). 


Simon, Rev. Davip W., M.A., D.D., Principal of 
the United College, Bradford. 
Justification. 


SKINNER, Rev. JOHN, M.A., D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in West- 


minster College, ea ar 
oe Holiness (in OT), Righteousness (in 
i 


SMITH, Rev. GEORGE ADAM, M.A., D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Hebrew in the United Free Church 
College, Glasgow. 

Antioch (in Syria), Arbela, Bashan, Carmel, 
Isaiah, Itureea, Joshua (person, and Book of), 
Trachonitis. 


STANTON, Rev. VINCENT HENRY, M.A., D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Ely Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 

Almsgiving, Canon, Fasting, Gospels, Messiah, 
New Testament Canon, Theocracy [Ext.], 
Truth, Will, World. 


STENNING, JOHN F., M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
Theology, Wadham College, 


in Hebrew and 

Oxford. 
Diatessaron [Ext.], Eli, En-rogel, Geba, 
Gibeah, Gibeon, Hiram, anaim, Millo, 
Rabbah, Rehob, Samuel (prophet, and Books 
of), Shammah, Shobach, shobi, Zobah, Zohe- 
leth ; besides a number of shorter articles, 
chiefly on Proper Names. 


STEVENS, Rev. GEORGE B., Ph.D., D.D., Dwight 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Holiness (in NT), Righteousness (in NT). 


STEVENSON, Rev. W. B., M.A., B.D., Professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Introduction in the 
Theological College, Bala. 

Old Prophet (The), Ophrah, Pedaiah, Sharezer, 
Shavsha, Shebna, Shunem; and a number of 
shorter articles, especially on Proper Names. 


STEWART, Rev. ALEX., M.A., D.D., Principal of 
St. Mary’s College, and Professor of Systematic 
Theology in the University of St. Andrews. 

Adoration, Bible, Doctrine, Envy, Foreknow- 
ledge, Grace, Mystery. 


Stock, St. Ggeorak, M.A., Pembroke College, 
Oxford. 


Stoics, 


STRACHAN, Rev. JAMES, M.A., Belgrave Presby- 
terian Church, London. 

Elijah, Elisha, Gehazi, Scourge, Seraphim, 
Zeruiah, Ziba ; and a few shorter articles. 
STRACK, HERMANN L., Ph.D., D.D., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Berlin. 

Text of the Old Testament. 


STRONG, Very Rev. THomas B., M.A., D.D., Dean 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Ethics, John the Apostle (Life and Theology 
of). 
SUFFRIN, Rev. AARON EMMANUEL, M.A., Curate 
of Sparsholt with Kingstone Lisle, Berks. 
Nod, Nodab. 


SWETE, Rev. HENRY BARCLAY, M.A., D.D., 
Litt.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Cam- 
bridge. 

Holy Spirit, Laying on of Hands. 

TASKER, Rev. JOHN G., Professor of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis in Handsworth College, 
Birmingham. 

Apocryphal Gospels [Ext.}. 

TAYLOR, the late Rev. Isaac, M.A., Litt.D., 
LL.D., Rector of Settrington, and Canon of 
York. 

Alphabet. 


TAYLOR, Rev. JOHN, M.A., D.Lit., Vicar of 
Winchcoinbe. 

Amos, Chiun, Mahlah, Mauzzim, Melzar, Men- 
ahem, Nethinim, Onyx, Orion, Patriarchs, 
Pit (metaphorical), . Pleiades, Rezin, Rezon, 
Ruby, Sapphire, Sardius, Sardonyx, Selah, 
Sienet, Solonion’s Servants, Tekoa, Topaz, 
Zadok ; and a number of shorter articles. 


THACKERAY, HENRY ST. JOHN, M.A., Examiner 
in the Board of Education, formerly Divinity 
Lecturer in Selwyn College, Cambridge. 

Esdras (I. and II.), Josephus [Ext.]; and a 
number of short articles (for the most part 
unsigned) on the Proper Names in 1 and 2 


THATCHER, Rev. G. W., M.A., B.D., Hebrew 
Tutor and Lecturer on Old Testament History 
and Literature in Mansfield College, Oxford. 

Colours, Government, Judge (Judging), Naza- 
rene, Nazareth, Pheenicia. 


THAYER, the late Rev. JOSEPH HENRY, M.A., 
D.D., Litt.D., Bussey Professor of New Testa- 
ment Criticism and Interpretation in the 
Divinity School of Harvard University. 

Abba, Hosanna, Language of the New Testa- 
ment, Maranatha. 


TURNER, CUTHBERT HAMILTON, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Chronolo of the New Testament, Greek 
Patristic Commentaries [Ext.], Philippi. 
Vos, Rev. GEERHARDUS, D.D., Professor of 


Biblical Theolog 
Seminary, New 
Fool. 

VorTaw, CLYDE WEBER, M.A., Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of New Testament Literature in the 
University of Chicago. 

Sermon on the Mount [Ext.]. 
WALKER, Rev. GEORGE, M.A., B.D., Aberdeen. 
Eunuch ; and a few other short articles. 

WALKER, Rev. THOMAS, M.A., Professor of 

Hebrew in the Assembly’s College, Belfast. 
Targum. 

WARFIELD, Rev. B. B., M.A., D.D., LL.D., Pro- 

fessor of Theology in Princeton Seminary. 
Doubt, Faith, Predestinatiou. 


in Princeton Theological 
ersey. 
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WARREN, Lieut.-General Sir CHARLES, G.C.M.G., 


K.C.B., F.R.S., Royal Engineers. 
Bed, Famine, Fenced Cities, Gadara, Gate, 
Gath, Gerasa, Gerasenes, Go goths, Hebron, 
Hinnom (Valley of), Ho abneel, Jeho- 
sbeprat (Valley of), Toran: Machpelah, 
Makk Michmash, Miphkad, izpah 
(Mi ), Nimrim (Waters of), Olives (Mount 
of), Ophel, Pavement, (Nos. 1-4), 
Rimmon, Roof, Walls; and several shorter 
articles. 


WELCH, Rev. ADAM C., M.A., B.D., Glasgow. 
Malachi (Book of), Nabal, Naboth, Negeb, 
Perizzite, Rizpah, Saul, Teraphim; and a 
number of shorter articles. 

WHITE, the late Rev. HENRY engear M.A., 
Tutor in the University of Durham, and formerly 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

Aaron, Atargatis, Atonement (Day of) [jointly 

with Professor Driver], Birth, Birthday 

Castle, Chariot, David, Day, India, Ishmael 

(except H 8 son), Jason (in Apocr.), 

Leaven, Menelaus, Mordecai, Nicanor ; besides 

number of shorter articles, chiefly on Proper 
ames, 


WHITE, Rev. H. J., M.A., Fellow and Chaplain of 
Merton College, Oxford. 
Vulgate. 


WHITE, Rev. NEWPORT J. 
Librarian of Archbishop Marsh’s Library, and 
Assistant Lecturer in Divinity and Hebrew in 
the University of Dublin. 

Abiathar, Abijah, Abishai, Ahaziah, Ahijah, 
Amos, Athaliah, Azariah, Benaiah, Hananiah, 
hea Jehoash (Joash), Jehoiachin, 
hoiada, Jehoiakim, Jehoram (Joram), Jeho- 
shaphat, Jesse, Lord’s Day, Michal, Nathan, 
Perez, Phinehas, Rehoboam, Seraiah, Shap- 
han, Shemaiah, Shimei, Uriah, Zedekiah, 
Zimri; besides several shorter articles, clietly 
on Proper Names. 


D., M.A., B.D., 


WHITEHOUSE, Rev. OWEN C., M.A., D.D., Pria- 
cipal and Professor of Biblical Exegesis and 
Theology, Cheshunt College, Herta. 

Ahab, Apollyon, wage ora Demon (Devil), 
Exorcism, Hoshea, Jehu, ta, Magic (Ma- 
ician), Omri, Pekah, Pillar, Poeseasion, 
ython, Satan, Servant (Slave, Slavery), 
Soothsayer, Sorcery, Uzziah. 


WIEDEMANN, ALFRED, Ph.D., Professor of 
Egyptology in the University of Bonn. 
ligion of Egypt [Ext.]. 


WILLIAMS, Rev. A. LuUKYN, M.A., Vicar of 
Guilden Morden, late Tyrwhitt and Crosse 
Scholar of the University of Cambridge. 

re Jew, Joseph (husband of Mary), King, 
ueen. 


WILson, Lieut. Genefal Sir CHARLES WILLIAM, 
Pad K.C.B., K.C.M.G., DCL, LLD., 


Cistern, Conduit, Judea, Megiddo, Pool, 
Salamis, Salecah, Salem, Salim, Samaria, Sa- 
maria (Kingdom of), Samos, Saramel, Seleucia, 
Senash, Seneh, Senir, Shaalbim, Shaalim, 
Shaaraim, Shalem, Shalishah, Shallecheth, 
Shamir, Shechem, Shihor, Shihor - libnath, 
Siloam, Soco, Sorek, Sychar, Taanach, Tabor, 
Tamar, Telaim, Telassar, Telem, Tema, 
Teman, Thebez, Ti Timnath-serah, Tob, 
Tripolis, Trogyllium, Zalmon, Zion; and a 
number of shorter articles, chiefly geographical. 


Woops, Rev. FRANCIS HENRY, M.A., B.D., Rector 
of Bainton, and late Fellow and Theological 
Lecturer of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

Balaam, Flood, Hallelujah, Hexateuch, Israel 
(Kingdom of), Light, Old Testament Canon, 
Quotations, Virgin; and a number of shorter 
articles. 


vee Rev. JOHN, M.A., B.D., Beyrout, 


Furnace, Horn, Trades; and a few shorter 
articles on similar subjects. 


I. INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


A (Codex Alexandrinus) i. 1* (Murray). 


N (Codex Sinaiticus) . 
A (Priestly Element 


of Hexateuch) . ; 
A (Article) ° e e 
Aaron e e e 
Priesthood contrasted 


with Christ’s. ; 
Aaronites e e e 


Aaron’s Rod ss... e 


Ab in Proper Names 
Ab (month) . ° 
Abacuc (Apoc.) . 
Abaddon ° ° 


Abadias (Apoc.) .« 
Abagtha ® e 
Abanah ° e 
Abarim ° e 


Abate . ° 


Abdon (person) 
Abdon (place) 
Abednego 

Abel (person) 

Tomb of . 

Abel (place) ; 
Abel-beth-maacah 
Abel-cheramim . 
Abel-maim ° e 
Abel-meholah . 


ai 
; 


Abel-mizraim 
Abel-shittim 


i. 5°; iv. 507" (Chapman). 
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Abhorring . 
i. 1* (Murray). Abi ‘ ° 
i. 1°. Abia, Abiah ° 
i. 2°, 
i, @ (H. A. White); | Abi-albon ‘ 
ii, 128*> (Curtis); iv. 
69° (Baudissin); Ext. | Abiasaph (Ebiasaph] . 
683* (Kautzsch). Abiathar (Ebiathar) 
ii, 328°, 832> (Bruce). 
i, ® (H. A. White) ; iv.| Abib . ° ° 
83° ff. 80° ff.(Baudissin). | Abida . ° ° 
i. 8>(A. R. 8. Kennedy) ; | Abidan ° e 
ii, 20> (Macalister) ; iii, | Abide . ° ° 
888> (Macalister). Abiel . 2. 
iii. 483> (Gray). 
iv. 765° (Abrahams). Abiezer ‘ ; 
i. 3°, 
i. 38> (Charles), 128>| Abigail ° ° 
(Whitehouse). 
fi, 3», Abihail ° ° 
i, 4°, 
i, 48 (Ewing). Abihu . e ° 
i. 4* (Chapman) ; iii. 502°, 
683° note (Hastings). Abihud ee 
i. 4. _ | Abijah e ° 
i, 4°. 
i, 4° (Thayer). 
i, 4°, Abijam ee 
i, 5. 
i. & > ii, 125°, Abilene e ° 
i. 5. 
i. 6*; ii, 131> (Curtis). Ability . . 
i. 5°; ii, 181% (Curtis). | Abimael . ° 
i. 5*. Abimelech ° e 
i. 5*; iv. 755* (Marshall). 
i, 5° (W. P. Paterson). 
i. 8> [Abilene]. 
i. 5° (Conder). Abinadab . 
i. 5. Abinoam ., ° 
i. 5°, Abiram < 
i. 5>, 
i. 5°. Abishag . . 
i, 5°, Abishai : ° 


LS. 

i. 5> (Gray); i. 
(Curtis). 

i. 8> (Abijah]; ii. 124° 
(Curtis). 

i. 5>(Stenning), 7°(Gray); 
ii. 132> (Curtis). 

i. 5> (Gray). 

i. 6 (N. J. D. White); 
iv. 72> (Baudissin); Ext. 
649" (Kautzsch). 

i. 7*; iv. 765* (Abrahams). 

i. 7%. 

i. 7%. 

i. 7* (Hastings). 

i. 7> (Gray); 
(Curtis). 

i. 7> (Gray); ii. 129, 189° 
(Curtis). 

i. 7° (Gray); ii. 126>%6, 
127* (Curtis). 

i. 7> (Gray); ii. 126*° 
131° (Curtis). 

i, 8* (Allen); ii. 128* > (Car. 
tis) ; iv. 90* (Baudissin). 

i. 8*; ii, 130°. 

i. 8° (N. J. D. White); 
ii. 123%, 126%, 130° 
(Curtis). 

i. 8* [Abijah]; ii. 126° 
(Curtis). 

i. 8> (Conder); iii. 178* 
(Prichard). 

i. 9. 

i. 9. 

i, 9* (Selbie); ii. 815 
(Kdnig) ; iii. 320° (Mae- 
alister); iv. 380° 
(Budde). 

i. 10°; ii. 126, 131%. 

i. 10. 

i, 10*; ii, 122"; iii. 12° 
(Selbie). 

i. 10°. 

i, 10° (N. J. D. White); 
ii. 127*, 132° (Curtis). 


127° 


ii. 132° 
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Abishalom : . 
Abishua . ° 
Abishur . r e 
Abissei (A poc, ) ° e 
Abisue (A puc.) ° e 
Abital . : ° ° 
Abitub ° ° ° 
Abject e ° e e 
Abner . ry a e 


Abode e e e e 
Abomination ; ‘ 


of Desolation . ° 
About . : ‘ ‘ 
Abraham : 

Analysis of Sources . 

Call . : , é 

Covenant with ‘ 


Elamite Campaign . 
Faith : 
Historical Character 


Home ‘ ° ‘ 


Name e e ° 
Sacrifice ° ° ° 


Scene of ‘ 
in Jewish Tradition 
in Theology (OT) 
» (NT) 
‘A Grahain. Book of 
Abraliam’s Bosom 
Abrech F : 


Abroad ; ‘ ‘ 
Abronah ; ‘ e 
A bsalom e e e 


Rebellion of . ° 
Tomb of . : ‘ 


Absalom in Apocrypha 
Abubus(Ap.) . ‘ 
Abundance . - . 
Abnse, Abuser . 
Abyss . : 

Abyssinia, Abyssinians 
Acacia . : . ° 


Accaba (Apoc.) . . 
Accad, Accadians 


Accept, Acceptable, Ac- 

ceptation . , : 
Acceptance . ° ° 
Access e ° e e 
Acco . 7 © e 


Accomplish. .  . 
Accord, Accordin ely. 
According to 


. 18> (Al salom). 

. 10°; ii, 12385, 130%, 

. 10°: ii, 1264. 

10°, 

10°, 

10>; ii. 126°. 

10°; ii. 1315, 

10°, 

. 10° (N. J. D. White) ; 
ii. 131° (Curtis). 

i. 11>. 

i. 11° (Driver), 596> [De- 
testable Things}. 

. 12° (Driver). 

13°. 

. 13* (Ryle). 
14>, 


ote ond se ud ~ mae Que pte pees 


16. 

15, 5115, 
(Davidson). 
i. 15*. 

i. 16°. 

i, 155; Ext 663> 
(Kautzsch). 

L 15* ; ii. 326* (Williams) ; 
iv. 835° (Pinches). 

i. 17°, 227° (Hommel). 

i. 155; iv. 334>5 (W. P. 
Paterson); Ext. 618> 
(Kautzsch). 

ili. 437* (Driver). 

i. 178. 

i, 16* 5 ii. 846* (Orr). 

i. 16. 

i. 17> (Marshall). 

i. 17>, 752> (Salmond). 

i. 18* (Price), 665° (Crum); 
ii. 775* note (Driver). 

i. 18%. 

i. 18>, 

i. 18> (Selbie); ii. 
(Curtis). 

iv. 390* (Stenning). 

ii. 597* (Conder) ; iv. 456° 

(Nicol). 


513°, 515* 


126» 


i. 19° (H. A. White). 

i. 20°. 

i. 20°. 

i. 20%. 

i. 20* (Massie). 

i, 789° (Margoliouth) ; 


Ext. 85* (McCurdy). 
iv. 507* (Post). 
i. 20°, 
i. 20°(Price). [See Agade, 
Akkad]. 


i, 21> (Hastings). 

i, 22° (Stewart). 

i, 22* (J. O. F. Murray). 

i, 228 (Ewing); iv. 169° 
(Macmillan). 

i. 22°, 


i. 23. 


Accos (Apoc.) 
Account ‘ 
Accursed , 
Achaia ‘ 
Achaicus  . 
Achan . ° 


Achar . ° 6 . 
Achbor A ; . 
Achiacharus (Apoc.) . 
Achias (Apoc.) . 
Achim . : é . 
Achior (Apoc.)  . . 
Achipha (Apoc.) . . 
Achish.. ; . 
Achinetha ‘ ° 
Achor, Valley of . ° 
Achsah ° 
Achshaph . 
Achzib 

Acquaint, Acquaintance 
Acr@ . »© e« «+ 


Acrostic e 


Psalms . . . 
in Lamentations . 
Acta Pauli et Thecle . 
Acts of the Apostles 
Analysis . ; 
Archeological Evi- 
dence for Accuracy 
Authorship 
Christology 
Chronoloyy 
Community in Jeru- 
salem. 
Organization . 
Criticism. . 
Date ° ° e 
Eschatology . . 
Historical Value . 
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i. 245* (Plummer). 

ii. 677" (Bebb). 

ii. 678> ; i. 240* (Plummer). 


Baptist, John the— 


Life and Ministry 

Relation to Christ 
Work and Teaching. 
in St. John and 
Synoptics . : 
Bar. ‘ ° ° 
Bar (= bolt) ° ° ° 
Bar abbas e r) r 
Barachel . . . 
Barak . r e ° 
Barbarian . . . 
Barber . :. & 
Barchus(Apoc.). . 
Barhumite ° 
Bariah. . «© 
Barjesus . ° ° 
Barjonah . . . 
Barkos. a 
Barley . 2 ° 
Harvest . ° ; 
Barn . e ° ° 
Barnabas e é 

Epistle of . ‘ 

Gospel of . ; 
Barodis (Apoc.) . ‘ 


Barrenness . : : 
Barsabbas, Joseph 

ie Judas : 
Bartacus (Apoc.). , 
Bartholomew . ° 


Legendsof . 
Bartholomew, cee of 
Bartimeeus . 


Baruch. 


Baruch, Apocalypse of 
Analysis . 
Authorship ; 
Ditferent Elements 

and Dates 
Eschatology 


Messianic Hope , 
Relation to 2 Esdras 
Baruch, Book of . 
Canonical Standing . 
Doctrine of God : 
Eschatology 
Four Sections . 
Ancient Confession 
of Sin ; 
Historical Intro- 
duction 
Hokhmist’s 
sage to 
Exiles 
Hellenist’s Encour- 
agement to the 
Exiles ; . 


Mes- 
the 
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ii, 677°. 
ii, 679°, 614> (Sanday). 
ii, 678%, 


ii. 245° (Stanton). 


i. 246° (Massie). 

i. 245> (Thayer) ; if. 677° 
(Chase). 

i. 247"; ii. 134®, 

i. 247" (Post). 

i. 247°, 

i. 51°, 

. 247> (Milli 

Ext. 441», 444*f. (Bartlet) ; 
iii. 532° (Stanton). 

Ext. 438* (Tasker). 

i. 248°. 

i. 248% (Mackie). 

ii. 778° (Purves). 

ii. 795* (Purves). 

i, 248> (Thackeray). 

i. 248 (Selbie) ; iii. 306° 
note (Cowan), 489 
(Cowan). : 

iv. 16° (Ramsay). 

Ext. 438> (Tasker). 

i, 248> (Milligan); iv. 
762° (Nestle). te 
i. 249° (Marshall); a 
126* (Curtis). 

i. 249° (Charles). 


pute 


i. 249>, 

i. 2514, 

i. 250». 

i, 746°; iii. 670° (Sal- 
mond). 


Ext. 299° (Fairweather). 
i, 2515. 

i, 251° (Marshall). 

i, 253°. 

Ext. 277° (Fairweather). 


. i. 747° (Charles). 


i. 251° f£ 
i. 251, 
i. 252%, 


i, 253°, 


i, 253°. 
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Basaloth (Apoc.) . ° 
Bascama (Apoc.). ° 
Base a ° e e e 
Basemath . ° e 
Bashan ° e e 
Bashmuric Versions . 
Basilides, Gospel ac- 
cording to . 
Basilisk e e e 
Basket e e e e 
Bason e e ry e 
Bassai(Apoe.) . . 
Bast. ° ° ° 
Bastard ‘ ; ‘ 
Basthai (Apoc.) ° ° 
Bat. , ° ° 
Bath (measure) . ° 
Bath, Bathing r ° 
Bath-rabbim e e 
Bathsheba e ° e 
Bathshua . ° e 
Battering-ram ° ® 
Battle-axe . ° ° 
Worship e e e 
Battle-bow . é é 
Battlement . F ; 
a 3y"Vau ‘ e ° 
Bay Ce ee ee 8 
Bay Tree e e e 
Bayith . P ‘ ‘ 
Bazlith ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Bdellium e e e 
Be eo 6 e e 
Beach ‘s ® e e 
Bealiah e 6 e 
Bealoth e ° e 
Beam . ‘ ° . 
Beans , Py e e 
Bear ® ri e e 
Beard e ® e ° 
Beast . ‘ - ° 
in Apocalypse. . 
Number of the Beast 
Beating e e 
Beatitude e 
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i. 254* (Milligan). 

i. 254. 

i. 254», 

i. 254> (Hastings); iv. 
657" (A. R. 8. Kennedy). 

i. 255* (Boyd). 

1. 255° (G. A. Smith), 85* 
(Sayoe), 146* (Driver). 

i. 668° ff. (Forbes Robin- 
son). 


ii. 701% (Reynolds); iii. 
536 (Stanton); Ext. 
437° (Tasker). 

iv. 459° (Post). 

i. 255> (Macalister). 

i. 256 (A. BR. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

i. 257°. 

Ext. 186° (Wiedemann). 

i. 257° (Hastings), 849* 
(Bennett) ; iii. 268>(W. 
P. Paterson). 

i. 2578. 

i. 257* (Post). 

iv. 910°fF. (A. R. 8. Ken- 
nedy). 


i. 258° (Selbie); ii. 126° 
(Curtis). © 

1. 268* ; ii. 126°; iv. 500». 

i. 258> (Barnes). 

i. 258> (Barnes). 

Ext. 112° (Ramsay). 

i. 312° (Barnes). 

ii. 432° (Warren). 

i. 258°. 

i. 259". 

i. 259°. 

i. 259% (Price). 

i, 259°. 

i. 259° (Hull), 644* (Sayce). 

i. 259°. 

i. 259°. 

i. 259° ; ii. 132°. 

i. 259». 

i, 259° (Hastings); iv. 
901° (H. Porter). 

i. 260* (Post), 316° (Mac- 
alister); ii. 28° (Mac- 
alister). 

i. 260* (Post). 

i, 260° (Ewing). 

i. 260° (Post). 

iii. 226 (James), 518* 
(Cowan); iv. 256° ff. 
(F. C. Porter). 

iii, 518* (Cowan), 567* 
(Kénig); iv. 2588 
(F. C. Porter). 

i. 523* (Poucher). 


i, 261° (Plummer); Ext. 


14*-22* (Votaw). 


Beatitude— 
Comparison of Mat- 
thew and ILuke 


Number . : é 

Term ‘ : ri 
Beautiful Gate . ° 
Bebai e e e e 
Because ; : ° 
Becher. ; . ‘ 
Bechorath . ° . 
Beck e e e e 
Become e e e 
Bectileth . - : 
Bed. ‘ ‘ 
Bedchamber a 
Bedad . ‘ 
Bedan . " e 
Bedeiah e ° 
Bee. : ‘ ‘ 

in Ephesian Worship 
Beeliada ; 


Beelsarus (Apoc. ) 
Beeltethmus (Apoc.) . 
Beelzebub . ‘ ; 


Beer . 7 
Beera . 5 
Beerah e e 
Beer-elim . 
Beeri . ; 
Beer-lahai-roi 
Beeroth : ‘ : 
Beeroth-bene-jaakan . 
Beersheba . ' > 


Beeshterah . 
Beetle . ; 
Beeves. 
Begotten 
Beguile 
Behalf . 
Beheading 
Behemoth 
Behove 
Bel 


Bel and the Dragon 
Canonicity . 
Original Language . 
Text, Aramaic. 

» Greek ; 

Bel, Illumination of . 

Bela (person) 2 oe 


Bela (place) . . 
Belaites fe 
Belch . ° 
Belemus (Apoc.) . . 
Belial . . .© «© 
Beliar a e e e 


Belie . e ° e 
Belief ° e e e 
Bel-kapkapu . 


i. 261°; Ext. 15* ff. (Votaw). 


Ext. 15* (Votaw). 

iL 261°. 

iv. 714* (Davies). 

1. 262° + it 133°. 

i. 2625. 

i. 262°; ii, 130" **, 190%. 
i. 262. 

i. 262°. 

i. 2629. 

i, 2625. 


i. Yosr (4 vob). 

Ext. 116°-123* (Ramsay). 

i. 264>; ii. 126% 

i. 264°. 

i. 264°. 

i. 211> (Baalzebub); iv. 
409° (Whitehouse). 

i. 264> (Chapman). 

i. 264°; ii. 132. 


i. 264> (Henderson). 

i. 265* (Henderson). 

i. 265* (Chapman). 

i. 265° (Hull); iv. 497° 
(Wilson). 

i. 166* [Ashtaroth}. 

i. 265°. 

i. 265°. 

i. 265° (Hastings). 

i. 266°. 

i. 266° (Hastings). 

i. 523° (Poucher). 

i. 266* (Post). 

i. 266, 

i. 266 (Selbie), 215 
(Hommel) ; Ext. 538° ff. 
(Jastrow). 

i. 267* (Marshall). 

i. 268°. 

i. 268°. 

i. 267°. 

i. 267°, 

i. 226* (Hommel). 

i. 268° (Ryle); iL 122, 


130™ > (Curtis). 
i. 268°, 
i. 268>. 
i. 268°. 
i. 268>. 
i. 268> (Garvie). 


iv. 411% (Whitehouse) ; 
Ext. 289° (Fairweather). 

i. 269°. 

1. 269". 


- i. 180* (Hommel). 
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Bel-kudur-uzur 
Bell . 
Bellows 

Belly . , 
Belmaim (Apoe.). 
Bel-Merodach . 
- Belnadin-shumi . 


Bel-nirari 
Beloved 
Messianic Title 


Ben- dbinadats ‘ 
Benaiah é ° 


Ben-ammi e e 
Ben-deker . F 
Bene-berak . ‘ 
Benefactor . ‘ 
Bene-jaakan ° 
Benevolence ° 


Ben-hesed e 
Beninu * 
Benjamin . 

David’s recruits from 
Benjamin, Gate . 
Beno ° 
Benoni ° ° 
Benzoheth . e 
Beon . ‘ ° 
Beor ° 
Bera .* . ° 
Beracah (person) . 
Beracah, ba ° 


Bered ( place) 
Beri. 
Beriah, Beriites 


Bered ° 


Berites. ; - ‘ 
Bernice, Berenice 
Berea . 


i. 182* (Hommel). 

i, 269° (Flinders Petrie). 

i. 269° (A. R. 8. Kennedy). 

i. 309° (Laidlaw). 

i. 269>. 

[See Merodach]. 

i. 182* (Hommel). 

i. 181° (Hommel). 

i. 269> (Hastings). 

fi. 501* (Armitage Robin- 
son). 

i, 269° (Price), 229 (Hom- 
me)). 

i. 270° (G. Walker). 

i. 270°; ii. 125%. 

i. 270°. 

i. 270° (N. J. D. White) ; 
ii, 122, 125>%r, 1320 dis, 
132> (Curtis). 

i. 271* (Ryle). 

i, 271°. 

i. 271°. 

i. 271°. 

i. 271°, 

i, 271°, 

i. 271°. 

i. 271> (Sayce). 


i, 272°, 184° (Hommel). 

i, 272. 

i. 272°; ii. 129°. 

i. 272. 

L272. 

i. 272° (Peake); ii. 180* > 
(Curtis). 

ii. 132° (Curtis). 

li. 593” (Conder). 

i. 273°; ii. 125. 

i. 2728 (Benjamin). 

iL. 273°. 

i. 211> (Baal-meon}, 

i. 273°. 

i. 273°. 

i. 273°; 

L. 273°. 

i, 274"; ii 131°. 

i. 275° (Beroea). 

i. 274°. 

1. 274*; ii. 123", 125°, 127. 

i. 262* [Becher]; ii. 180*. 

i. 274* (Henderson). 

i. 274* ; 132. 

i. 274* (Bennett); ii. 123°, 
130*, 131% °. 

i, 274°. 

ii. 360° (Headlam). 

i, 275* (Dickson). 


li. 182°. 


Beroth . : , - iL 265* [Beeroth]. 
Berothah, Berothai . i. 275* (Conder). 
Berothite, Beerothite . i. 275°. 

Beryl . : : iv. 620> (Flinders Petrie). 
Berzelus iv. 994* [Zorzelleus). 

Bes : é - Ext. 187* (Wiedemann). 
Besai . : ‘ L. 275°. 

Beside, Besides . i, 275> (Hastings). 


Besodeiah . 
Besom . 

Besor, Brook 
Bestead ® 
Bestiality . 
Bestow ‘ 
Betah . 
Betane poo.) 
Beten 

Beth 


Bethabara . 


Beth-anath . 
Beth-anoth . 
Bethany e 


Beth-arabah * 
Beth-arbel . 


Bethasmoth (Apoc.) 


Beth-aven 


Beth-azmaveth 
Beth-baal-meon 
Beth-barah . 
Bethbasi (Apoc.). 
Beth-biri . 
Beth-car 
Beth-dagon . 
Beth-diblathaim 
Beth-eden 
Bethel . 


Beth-emek . 
Bether . ‘ 


Bethesda. 
Beth-ezel 
Beth-gader . 
Beth-gamul . 
Beth-gilgal . 
Beth-haccherem 
Beth-haram . 
Beth-haran . 
Beth-hoglah 


‘ Beth-horon . 


Bethink 


in Proper Names 


Dwelling of Deity 


Beth-jeshimoth . 


Beth-le-aphrah 
Beth-lebaoth 
Bethlehem . 


Inn at 
Bethlehemite 


Beth-lomon (Apoc. ) 


Beth-maacah 


Beth-marcaboth . 


Beth-meon . 
Beth-merhak 
Beth-millo . 


i. 275°. 

L 275». 

i. 275> (Conder). 
i. 276". 

i. 521* (Poucher). 
i. 521° (Hastings). 
iv. 760° (Wilson). 
i. 276". 

i. 276. 


1. 276%. 


i. 259" (Price); ili. 482° 
(Gray). 

i. 276" (Conder); ii. 765° 
(Warren). 

i. 276". 

i, 276°. 

i. 276 (Conder), 255° 
(Smith). 

i. 276°, 

i. 276°. 

i. 276°. 

i, 276 (Conder), 

' (Cooke). 

i. 208° [Azmaveth]. 

i. 211> [Baal-meon}. 

i. 276°. 

i. 2778. 

i. 2778. 

i. 277° (Conder). 

i. 277* (Beecher). 

i. 277%. 

i. 643° (Selbie). 

i. 277* (Cooke). 

i. 278*; ii. 528" (Driver) ; 
iii. 880* (Whitehouse) ; 
Ext. 110>ff. (Ramsay), 
616* (Kautzach). 


278° 


"i, 279°. 


i, 279* (Conder); iii. 22° 
{Malobathron]. 

i. 279 (Conder). 

i. 279°, 

i, 279°; ii. 127°. 

i. 279°. 

i. 279°; ii. 177*. 

i. 279° (Conder). 

i. 280° (Henderson). 

i, 280* (Beth-haram]. 

i. 280°. 

i, 280* (Aglen). 

i. 280°. 

i. 280° (Chapman). 

i. 281° (Selbie). 

i, 2818, 277% (Beth-biri]. 

i. 281° (Conder) ; ii. 127" 
128* (Curtis). 

(See Inn}. 

i. 281°, 

i. 281°, 

i. 281°, 

i, 281°. 

i, 211” (Baal-meon). 

i. 281°. 

i, 281°; 
ning). 


li, 378° (Sten. 


ee aa 
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Beth-nimrah 
Beth-pazzez. 
Beth-pelet ° 
Beth-peor . 
Bethphage . 
Beth-rapha . 
Beth-rehob . 
Beth-saida ,. 
Bethshan . 
Bethshean 
Beth-shemesh 
in*Egypt . 


Beth-shittah e e 
Bethsura (Apoc.). ° 
Beth-tappuah .. 
Bethuel (person) . , 
Bethuel, Bethul (place) 
Bethulia (Apoc.) . 

Beth-zacharias (Apoe.) 


Beth-zur : : 
Betimes é . 
Betolion (Apoe.) . ‘ 
Betomasthaim (Apoc. 4 
Betonim 


Betrayal of Trast ° 
Betrothing . ° ° 
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i, 281> (Conder). 

i. 2828. 

i. 282°; ii. 127°. 

i. 282 (Conder). 

i. 282°; ii. 30°. 

i. 282>; ii. 128%. 

i. 282%, 

i. 282> (Ewing). 

i. 283°. 

i. 283> (Thatcher). 

i. 283° (Conder). 

i, 283> (Griffith), 
(Peake) ; iii. 621°. 

i. 284%. 

i. 284°, 

i. 284°, 

i. 284°, 

i. 284°. 
iL. 284*; ii 823° (Porter). 

i 284". 

i. 284°; 

i, 284". 

i. 284». 

i. 284», 

i. 284°, 

i. 521° (Poucher). 

i. 326° (Plummer); iii. 
270° (W. P. Pater- 


209° 


ii, 127® >, 


son). 

Better . e e . iL 284», 

Between, Betwixt . i. 284. 

Beulah. ‘ . i, 284, 

Bewail . : ‘ . L 284, 

Bewitch  . ° - i 285, 

Bewray ° ° e L 285", 

Beyond - e«  « 4&, 285* (Hastings). 

Bezaanannim . . iv. 959° (Zaanannim). 

Bezai . ° e e i 285*, 

Bezalel . © ee ££ 285>(A. B.S. Kennedy); 
ii. 127° (Curtis). 

Bezek . : ° » iL, 285°. 

Bezer (person) . » iL. 285°; ii. 1328. 

Bezer (place) ‘ . i 285° (Driver). 

Bezeth (Apoc.) i. 286°. 

Bibéiash i. 182* (Hommel). 

Bible . ‘ . i. 286% (Stewart). 

Arrangement and 
Divisions . i. 287°; iii. 595° ff. (Cartis), 


Books, OT . 3 
wy NET ws i 
Chapters 
Haphtaroth and 
Parshioth . 
New Testament 
Old Testament 
Verses . 
Authority 
Canon : , 
of OT . 7 ‘ 
Alexandrian 


Jewish e ° 
of NT e e e 


606* (Woods). 
iii. 598* (Curtis). 
iii. 526* fF. (M‘Clymont). 
i. 288°. 


i, 288* ; iv. 950* (Kenyon). 

ii. 523* (M‘Clymont). 

iii. 595° (Curtis). 

i. 288° ; iv. 950* (Kenyon). 

i. 298°, 

i. 288°, 348> (Stanton). 

L 288°; iii. 604* (Woods). 

L 289, 117° (Porter) ; iii 
615* (Woods). 

iii. 606* ff. (Woods). 

&£ 290°f.; iii, 529° (Stan- 
ton). 


Bible—Canon of NT— 
Evidence of Early 
Writers . 


Syriac . 


Canon of Reformed 
and R.C. Churches 

Chronological Scheme 
of OT Literature . 

Criticism . 7 é 


Ethics e ° @ 
Inspiration . .¢ 


Language. ° 
of OT e e 
of NT e e 

Names. 7 
Bible é 
Bibliotheca . 
Testament . 

Preservation 
Transmission : 

Relation to Literature 
of other Religions 

Revelation 

Style - © 


and 


Text, OT ) e ® 
» NT 2 


Versions . ° 
Arabic . e 
Aramaic ° 
Armenian . 
Bohemian . 

Continental . 

Danish . 

Dutch . ‘ 

Egyptian... 

English ‘ ; 


Ethiopic e e 
French . A ° 
Georgian 
German 

Gothic . 

Greek . ‘ 
Aquila’s VS 
Modern VSS 
Septuagint 
Symmachus 
Theodotion 

Hungarian . 

Itala . 

Italian . F ‘ 

Latin, Old . 

Memphitic . 

Norwegian . 

Polish . ‘ 

Portuguese . 


i. 201°; iii. 531° ff. (Stan- 
ton). 

iv. 647°f., 
(Nestle). 


649°, 65% 


iii. 605* (Woods). 


i. 290°. 

i. 289° f., 208°f.; iii. 601°, 
602> (Curtis). 

i. 777° (Strong). 

i, 296*- 299° ; 
(Hastings). 

i. 287°. 

iii, 25° (Margoliouth). 

iii. 36* (Thayer). 


i, 475° 


iii. 598° (Curtis). 


i. 293%-205>. 

i. 295°. 

iii, 660° (Kinig); Ext. 
156* (Konig). 

i. 202°; iv. 726° (Strack), 
948* ff. (Kenyon). 

i. 292°; iv. 732° (Nestle), 
950° ff. (Kenyon). 

iv. 848> (Bebb). 

i. 136* (Burkitt). 

iv. 678° (Targum). 

i. 151°, 153* (Conybeare). 

Ext. 417° (Bebb). 

Ext. 402° ff (Bebb). 

Ext. 415° (Bebb). 

Ext. 414° (Bebb). 

i. 668* (Forbes Robinson). 

iv. 855° (Milligan); Ext 
236* tf. (Lupton). 

i. 791° (Charles). 

Ext. 402° (Bebb). 

iv. 861* (Bebb). 

Ext. 411* (Bebb). 

iv. 861> (Bebb). 

iv. 864° (Redpath). 

iv. 865° (Redpath). 

Ext. 420° (Bebb). 

iv. 437° (Nestle). 

iv. 865° (Redpath). 

iv. 866* (Redpath). 

Ext. 417* (Bebb). 

iii. 47> (H. A. A. Kea- 
nedy). 

Ext. 406° (Bebb). 

iii. 47° (H. A. A. Ken. 
nedy). 

i. 669° (Middle Egyptian} 

Ext. 415° (Bebb). 

Ext. 418° (Bebb). 

Ext. 410' (Bebb). 


Bible—Versions— 
Rheims. ? 


Russian 
Sahidic . 
Samaritan 
Slavonic 
Spanish 
Swedish 
Syriac . 
Thebaic 
Vulgate 
Bichri . 
Bid. 
Bide . 
Bidkar 
Bier. 
Bigtha 
Bigthan, Bigthana 
Bigvai . ‘ . 
Bildad . 
Bileam 
Bilgah, Bilgai 
Bilhah (person) 
»» (place) 
Bilhan. ° 
Bill. ° 
Bilshan ° 
Bimhal e 


Binea . 
Binnui 


* 
e e e e e e e e e e e 


Birds . ; ; 


Clean and Unclean . 


Birsha . ° e 
Birth e e e 


New ° © 
Birthday . 
Birthright . 
Birzaith, . 
Bishlam e 
Bishop. . 


Appointment . 
Duties | ° 
in Philippians . 
in] Timothy . 
Bishoprick . . 


Bishops’ Bible 
Lit, Bridle . : 
Bithiah ‘ ‘ 
Bithron P * 
Bithynia . . 
Jewsin . ; 


Bitter, Bitterness 
Bitter Herbs ‘ 
Bitter Water e 


Bittern ; 
Bitumen . ° 


. L 300°, 258>; 
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iv. 858> (Milligan); Ext. 
251> (Lupton). 

Ext. 419* (Bebb). 

i. 669° (Forbes Robinson). 

Ext. 68> (Kénig). 

iv. 863> (Bebb). 

Ext. 408> (Bebb). 

Ext. 416 (Bebb). 

iv, 645° (Nestle). 

i. 669° (Sahidic]. 

iv. 873° (H. J. White). 

i. 299°, 


i. 299°. 

i. 332 (Nicol). 

i. 299 

i. 299°, 

i. 209°; ii. 133%. 

i. 300° (Davison) ; ii. 661°. 
i. 300°. 


i, 300° (Hastings). 

i. 300°; ii. 133°, 

i. 300°; ii. 131°. 

i, 300°; ii. 131°. 

ii. 133, 
134> dé, 135» », 

ii. 63> (Post) ; iii. 491°. 

ii. 36> (Macalister); iv. 
830* (Peake). 

i, 300°. 

i. 800° (H. A. White); 
ili. 331> (Macalister). 

(See Regeneration]. 

i. 301° (H. A. White). 

i. 849* (Bennett) ; ii. 341°. 

i. 301°; ii. 1315, 

i. 301°. 

i. 301> (Gwatkin), 434° ff. 
(Gayford). 

i. 302", 434° (Gayford). 

i. 301 f., 440°, 

iii, 843* (Gibb). 

iv. 771> (Lock). 

i, 302°. 

iv. 858° (Milligan); Ext. 
250° (J. H. Lupton). 

i. 802° (Mackie). 

i. 3038 ; ii. 1294, 

i. 3035. 

i. 303" (Ramsay). 

Ext. 95* (Schiirer). 

iL. 303° (A. R. S. Kennedy). 

i 304* (Post); ii. 29 
(Macalister) ; iii. 6875, 
691> (W. J. Moulton). 

iii. 3255 (Macalister), 
273°f. (W. P. Paterson). 

i. 304* (Post). 

i, 304° (Hull). 


Biziothiah . 


Biztha, ° ° 
Black Py e e 
Black Obelisk . 
Blains . ;: 
Blasphemy. . 
Blast ° ° e 
Biastus ‘ ° 
Blaze ° ° ry 
Blemish e e 
Blessedness ° e 


Blessing. ;: 
Blessing of Jacob 


»» Of Moses 


Blinding . . 
Blindness . e 
Blood . . . 

Atoning Power 


Tabooed as Food 


Uncleanness  . 
in Passover . 
in Sacrifice 


Blood, Avenger of 


»» Issue of 
Blood guiltiness 
Bloodshedding 
Bloodthirsty 
Bloody Flux 


Bloody Sweat . 
Bloom. e ® 
Blue. ° e 
Boanerges . e 
Boar . ° e 
Boats ° e e 
Boaz (person) . 


Boaz (pillar) ° 


Boccas (Apoe.) 


Bocchoris . e 
Bocheru ° e 
Bochim « e 
Body . Py e 
Bodyguard. . 

David’s . ° 


Bohan. ; ; 
Bohairic Version 
Bohemian VSS 
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i. 305*. 

i. 305". 

i. 305°, 457°. 

i. 184° (Hommel). 

iii. 329° (Macalister). 

i, 305* (Massie), 
(Poucher). 

i. 306* (Hastings). 

i. 306* (Headlam). 

i. 3064. 

iii. 330* (Macalister). 

i. 306(Adeney) ; Ext. 16° 
(Votaw). 

i. 307* (Adeney). 

ii. 532* (Driver); iv. 812* > 
(Bennett); Ext. 649> 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 518° (Selbie), 812* > 
(Bennett); Ext. 650, 
660° (Kautzsch). 

i. 523° (Poucher). 

iii, 330° (Macalister). 

i. 307° (A. R.S. Kennedy). 

i. 197° ff. (Murray) ; Ext. 
720° f. (Kautzsch). 

ii. 38> (Macalister); iii. 
322° (Macalister); Ext. 
618>, 665° (Kautzach). 

iv. 828" (Peake). 

iii. 689"; Ext. 622°. 


521° 


iv. 330°ff. (Paterson); 
Ext. 618>f%., 720°ff. 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 223 (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy); Ext. 62> 
(Kautzsch). 


lil. 332° (Macalister). 

i. 307°, 

i. 307°, 

i. 307°. 

lil. 325° (Macalister) ; iL 
24” (Flux}. 

ili. 330* (Macalister). 

i. 308*. 

i. 308° (Hastings), 457° 
(Thatcher). 

i. 308* (Muir). 

iv. 633% (Post). 

iv. 505* (Hull); Ext. 359° 

_ (Blomfield). 

i. 308" (Redpath) ; ii. 126° 
(Curtis). 

i, 308 (Davies) ; iii. 881° 
(Whitehouse). 

i. 311° (Borith}]. 

i. 663* (Crum). 

i. 309" ; ii. 1318, 

i. 3094. | 

i. 309" (Laidlaw). 

li. 267* (Barnes). 

i. 568° (H. A. White), 376 
(Selbie); ii. 132* (Curtis). 

i. 309°. 

i. 668° tt. (F. Robinson). 

Ext. 417° (Bebb): 
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Boils 
Boldness 
Bolled . 
Bolster 
Bolt : e 
Bond . 
LBones e r 


Bonnet e e ° 
Book ® e e e 
Book of Life 
Book of the 
(Jashar) 

of the Wars of Je. 
hovah . ° e 


Upright 


Booth . ‘ e 
Booths, Feast of. ° e 


Booty . 
Border of Garant ° 


Borderer . 
Borith (Ap.) 
Born, Borne ° 
Borrowing . 
of thie laraélites 
Egypt... 
Bosom, Abraham’s 
Bosor (Apoc. ) 
Bosora (Apoc.) 
Boss . ° 
Botany ° 
Botch . ° 
of Egypt . 
Bottle . e 


eS ee. eS Bes 8% 


Tear. e 
Bottom ‘ 
Bottomless Pit 
Bough . . 
Bought . 
Bow (verb) . 

»» (subst.) 
Bowels ; 
Bowing e 
Bowl ° e 


' 
eo ® e e eo «¢ ee 8 @ 


in Apocalypse 

, . 
Box Tree . 
Boy e e 


Bozez e e e e 
Bozkath ‘ ° e 


Bozrah ° ° ° 
Bracelet . e ° 
Brag e e e 
Bramble . e ° 
Bran . ° ° ° 
Branch . e e 

to the nose ° P 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


ili. 329, 90> (Macalister). 
i. 309° (Hastings). © 
i. 3104. 


1. 310". 


ii. 434° (Warren). 

i. 310* (Hastings). 

i. 309" (Laidlaw) ; iii. 328° 
(Macalister). 

i. 310* (Mackie), 626°. 

iv. 947* (Kenyon). 

Ext. 293° (Fairweather). 


iv. 12* (Budde). 


128 
(Selbie). 
i. 310°(A. R. S. Kennedy). 
i. 861° (Harding) ; iv. 668° 
(Chapman). 


iv. (Budde), 


e iv. 895* (Barnes). 


i. 627° (Mackie); ii. 69° 
(A. R. S. Kennedy). 

i. 311°. 

i, 311°. 

i. 311° (Hastings). 

i. 579 ff. [Debt]. 


ii. 173* (Selbie). 

i. 17°, 752° (Salmond). 

i. 3115, 

i. 311, 

i. 311> (Barnes). 

ili. 492° (Post). 

i. 311> (Hastings). 

iii. 329° (Macalister). 

i. 311° (Mackie); ii. 34* 
(Macalister). 

i. 814° (Mackie). 

i. 312° (Hastings). 

i. 312°. 

i. 312° (Hastings). 

i. 312° (Hastings). 

i. 312° (Hastings). 

i. 312° (Barnes). 

i. 812%, 

i. 312> (Mackie). 

i 312° (A. R. 8. Ken- 
nedy); ii. 40% > (Mac- 
alister). [See Bason]. 

iv. 260° (F. C. Porter). 

i. 313° (Carslaw). — 

i. 313° (Post). 

(See Children, Education, 
Family]. 

i. 313°, 

i, 313°. 

i. 313% (Ewing), 286* 
(Driver). 

i. 313> (Mackie). 

{. 314° (Hastings). 

iv. 751° (Post). 

i. 3148. 

i. 314* (Selbie). 

i 314°; iv. 980 (J. H. 
Moulton), 


896°. 


Brand . 


Branding . . 
Brass ° e e 
Bravery ¢« 
Brawler ° e 
Bray e e e 


Brazen Sea . e 


99 Serpent e 


Breach ° e 

Bread. °. 
Breaking Bread 
Materials 
Metaphorical use 
Preparation . 


at Funerals , 


in Offerings ° 


Breastplate. 
of High Priest . 


Breath . e e 


Breeches ,. e 


Brethren of the Lord 
Bribery ° 


Brick . ® e 


Bride . . « 
Bridegroom . F 
Bridegroum’s Friend 
Bridge ° r e 


Bridle . ° 
Brier . é 
Brigandine e 
Brimstone . 
Bring . 
Broid, Broider 
Brokenhearted 
Bronze. ° 
Brooch ° e 


Brook e e e 
Broom . ° ° 
Broth . 


Brother e e 
Brotherly Love . 
Brown. ° e 
Br uit e ° e 
Brute, Brutish . 


i. 314° (Hastings). 

i. 523° (Poucher). 

L 314°; iii. 375> (Hull). 

i. 315* (Hastings). 

i. 315°. 

i. 315> (Hastings), 524° 
(Poucher). 

iv. 424> (Davies); i. 158° 
(Flinders Petrie), 505° 
(Whitehouse); Ext. 
671" (Kautzsch). 

iv. 460™ > (Post) ; iii. 510° 
(A. R. 8. Kennedy) 3 
iv. 602* (Whitehouse) 3 
Ext. 628 (Kautzsch). 

i. 315° (Hastings). 

i. 315° (Macalister), 

i. 316°. 

iL. 3168. 

iL. 319°. 

i 317° ff.; iii, 637° (EL 
Porter). 

L 318°; iii, 454° (Nicol), 
Ext. 615* (Kautzsch). 

i. 318°; iv. 838>f. (W. P. 
Paterson). (See Shew- 
bread]. 

i. 319 (Barnes). 

i 319 (A. R. 8. Ken- 
nedy) ; iv. 619° ff. (Flin- 
ders Petrie). 

iv. 611°f. [Spirit]; iii 
114° (G. C. Martin); 
Ext. 665* » (Kautzsch). 

i. 320° (A. R. S. Ken. 
nedy), 625" (Mackie). 

i. 320* (Mayor). 

i, 521% (Poucher)s; 
173 » (Selbie). 

i. 326* (Flinders Petrie), 
448* (Hull). 

i, 326> (Plummer), 

i. 327* (Plummer). 

i. 327° (Plummer). 

i. 328" (Mackie); 
369°, 373* > (Buhl). 

i. 302° (Mackie). 

iv. 751° ff. (Post). 

i. 328° (Barnes). 

i. 328° (Hull). 

i, 328> (Hastings). 

i. 329°. 

i, 329". 

i. 314° (Hull). 

i, 3135 (Mackie), 
(Jevons). 

i, 329° (Hull). 

ii. 825° (Post). 

ii. 40* (Macalister); Ext. 
661> (Kautzsch). 

i. 848° (Bennett), 

i. 329> (Denney). 

i. 330%. 

L 3304, 

i. 330% 


Ta 


Ext. 


Buckle. 


Buckler ‘ e e 
Buffet . ° ° ° 
Bugean e ° e 
Bukki . ° ° ° 
Bukkiah ° e e 
Bal e 

Bull, Bullock, Wild 

Bull 


Aaron’s Golden ; 
Bull Symbols . = . 


Attitude of Pro- 
phets to . . 


Jeroboam’s Bulls ,. 


in Anatolian Re- 


ligion . ° ° 
Bulruash e e . 
Bulwark e e e 
Bunah . ‘ ‘ 5 
Bunch . ° ‘ ° 
Bunni . ° ° - 
Burden ‘ ‘ é 
Burglary . . . 
Burial . ‘ ‘ F 
Burier . ° 
Burning, of the Dead . 


Ponishment . . 
Burning Bush. tlw 


Burnt-offering e ° 


Burst, ee ° ° 
Bush ° e e 
Bushel . : 7 


Busy body e e e 
But ° ° e ry 
Butler . ry ° ° 


Butter . e ry | ° 
Buz e @ e e 


Bazi, Buzite 
By : ‘ 
Dy and By . 
Byway. . 


C (Codex 
Syri). 

C (symbol _ in Criti- 
cism) ° ° " 

Cab. ° ° ° 


Ephremi 
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i. 330° (Jevons). 

i. 330° (Barnes) ; iv. 497°. 
i. 330°. 

i. 331°. 

i. 331°; ii. 123® >, 

i. 331°; ii. 124°. 

iv. 765* (Abrahams). 


iii. 638* (Post). 

i, ~340> (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy); Ext. 643* 
(Kautzsch). 

i 342° (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy); Ext. 613° 
(Kautzsch). 


i. 342> (Kennedy) ; ii. 447° 
(W. P. Paterson); Ext. 
679° f. (Kautzsch). 

i. 341> (Kennedy) ; ii. 447° 
(W. P. Paterson); Ext. 
643* (Kautzsch). 


Ext. 115° (Ramsay). 

iv. 212* (Post). 

i. 331° (Barnes). 

i. 331°; ii. 1264. 

i, 331%. 

i. 331>; ii, 135° 5%, 

i. 331> (Millar). 

i. 522 (Poucher). 

i. 331° (Nicol); iv. 454° ff. 
(See Burning of Dead]. 

i, 333°. 

L. 332* (Nicol), 518° (Plum- 
mer); iv. 455* (Nicol). 

i. 523° (Pouclhier). 

i. 333° (A. R. S. Kennedy), 
334° (Post). 

iv. 334%, 337" (W. P. 
Paterson); iii 687°, 


588* (Driver) ; Ext. 722° 


(Kautzsch). 

i. 333> (Hastings). 

i. 334* (Post). 

iv. 913° (A. R. 8S. Ken- 
nedy). 

i. 334". . 

i. 334°. 

i. 3345 (Wortabet); ti. 
772° (Driver). 

ii. 36* (Macalister). 

i. 334° (Boyd); ii. 13]> 
(Curtis) ; iv. 842* (Pin- 
ches). 

i. 334> (Skinner). 

i. 334> (Hastings). 

i. 335°. 

1. 335>. 


i. 336° (Murray). 


i. 3368. 
(See Kab]. 


Cabbon e ° e 


Cabin e e 
Cabul . ° 
Ceesar . ‘ 

Worship . 


Ceesar’s Household . 
Ceesarea. ‘ 3 
Ceesarea, Philippi. ° 


Cage . ° ° ° 
Caiaphas r e e 
Cain e e e 


Land of Exile 2 ‘ 
Mark of ° e ° 


Sacrifice of ‘ ‘ 
Cainan . e e 
Cainites ° e e 
Cake . ‘ ‘ ° 
Calah e e e ry 
Calamolalus (Apoc.) 
Calamus =. F - 


Calcol ° e e e 
Caldron ‘ s j 
Caleb e e e e 
Calendar . . tt; 
Calf, Golden 

of Aaron . ° ° 


of Jeroboam L . ‘ 


BullSymbols .  . L 


Attitude of Pro- 
phetsto .. 


in Anatolian Re- 


ligion : 
Calitas (Apoc.) . . 
Calker . e ° e 
Call e e . & e 
Calling ‘ ‘ . 
Callisthenes (Apoc.) . 
Calneh, Calno . ° 


Calvary e e e 


Calves of the =e ° 
Camel . ; : 
Unclean . ‘ ‘ 
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i. 336%; ii. 127°; fii. 197* 
[Machbena]. 
i. 336°. 


i. 336"; ii. 389° note. 

i. 336° (Adeney). 

iii. 700° (Findlay); iv. 
257", 259° (Porter); 
Ext. 104* (Schiirer). . 

i. 837" (Adeney). 

i. 337® (Conder). 

i. 337> (Ewing); ii. 758° 
(Warren). 

i. 338° (Mackie); ii. 63> 
(Post). 

i. 338° (M‘Clymont), 410° 
(Turner). 

i. 338° (W. P. Paterson). 

iii. 558* (Suffrin). 

iii. 244> (Hastings), 871> 
(A. R. 8. (Kennedy). 

L 338». 

i. 339° ; ii. 140°, 

ii. 798> (Plummer). 

i. 318* (Macalister). 

i. 339° (Ryle), 178>, 1825, 
183 (Hommel); _ iii. 
553° f. (Sayoe). 

i. 340°. 

iv. 213* (Post); iii. 747° 
(Macalister). 

i. 340° ; ii. 120° (Curtis). 

ii. 40* (Macalister). 

i. 340* (Selbie) ; ii. 126, 
127+ B. 128% > (Curtis). 

iv. 765* (Abrahams). 

ili. 638* (Post). 

i 340° (A. BR. 8. Ken- 


nedy). 

iL. 340°; Ext. 6438 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 341°; ii. 447> (W. P.. 
Paterson); Ext. 643* 
(Kautzsch). 

; Ext. 613¢. 
(Kautzsch). 


i, 342°; ii, 447° (W. P. 
Paterson) ; Ext. 679° f. 
(Kautzsch). 


Ext. 115* (Ramsay). 
i, 343° (Thackeray). 


LL 343s. 


i. 343* (Hastings). 
i. 344* (Macpherson). 
i. 344° (H. A. White). 
i. 344° (I. A. Pinches), 
213*, 224> (Hommel). 
ii. 226" (Warren), 596* 
(Conder); iv. 458° 
(Nicol). 

iii. 127° (Lip). 

i. 344° (Post). 

ii. 39° (Macalister); iv. 
829° (Peake). 
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Camel, Use in Egypt . 
Cainel’s Hair ; ° 


Camp . e e e 
Camp (verb) = ‘ 
Camphire . . . 
Cana ° 
Canaan, Canaahites : 

Conquest. . «6 


Language. e e 


Name e e e 
Peor’e . ° ° 


Relation to Ham . 
References in Tel el- 
Amama Tablete . 
Cananzan, Canaanite. 
Candace ‘ ° ° 


Candle, Candlestick . 


» in Apocalypse 

Cane. . , 
Canker. : : : 
Cankerworm ‘ ‘ 
Canon . ‘ 
Conception of Canon 
NT Canon ‘ ° 


OT Canon P e 


Relation to Apoc- 
rypha . : . 
Terms ‘Canon,’ 
‘Canonical,’ ‘Can- 
onized’ . 


Canon, Eponym. . 

of Ptolemy . ° 
Canopy nn er 
Canticles ° ® e 
Caper-berry. .« . 


Capernaum e e e 


Caph ... 
Capharsalama ( Apoo.) 
Caphira (Apoc.) . 
Caphtor . . .« 


Cappadocia ; ° e 
Jewsin . ‘ ° 
Captain ‘ . 
of the Guard (NT) ‘ 


of Pharaoh’s Guard . 
of the Host ‘ 
Captivity . 
Carabasion (Apos.) . 
Caravan : é 


Carbunele ° ° 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


iii. 819° (Griffith). 
iL 345° (Mackie); ii, 285* 


i. 347° (Sayce). 

li. 509° f. (Barnes), 785° f. 
(Smith). 

i. 70°ff. (I. Taylor), 347° 


(Sayce); iii 25° ff. 
(Margoliouth). 

i. 347°. 

i 347°; Ext. 76> (Jas- 
trow), 86° (McCurdy). 

fi, 288> (Margoliouth). 

i. 347° £. 


i. 348* (Selbie). 

i. 348> (Prichard), 790* 
(Margoliouth). 

i 348 (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy); iv. 663°, 701° 
(Davies). 

iv. 255° (F. C. Porter). 

iv. 213* (Post). 

i, 348». 

iii. 130° (Post). 

i. 848° (Stanton). 

i. 349°. 

ili. 529> (Stanton); i. 290° 
(Stewart). 

iii. 604° (Woods); i. 288" 
(Stewart). 


iL. 349, 117° (Porter). 


i. 350°; iii. 604> (Woods). 

iL 179> (Hommel). 

i. 179° (Hommel). 

i. 350° (Porter). 

[See Song of Songs]. 

i. 350° (Post); ii 385 
(Macalister). 

i. 350° (Ewing); ii. 104 
(Merrill). 

i. 351°. 

i. 351°, 

i. 351°. 

i 3851> (Sayoe), 
(Prichard); iii. 
(Beecher). 

i. 352° (Ramsay). 

Ext. 95* (Schiirer). 

i. 352* (Burrows). 

i. 362>; iv. 39> 
(Purves). 

iv. 23> (Driver). 

ii. 843* (Williams). 

ii. 514* (Barnes). 

iL. 352°, 

i. 352° (Hastings). 

iv. 620° (Flinders Petrie). 


519° 


note 


Carcas . é A 7 
Carcase ; ‘ ‘ 
Carchemish . ° 


Care e ° e ° 
Caria (Apoe.) e e 
Carites. . « 
Carmel (city) : 
Carmel (promontory) . 

Carmelite, Carmelitess 
Carmi . i : 
Carmonians (Apoc.) ° 
Carnaim (Apoc.). . 


Carnal, Carnally.  . 
Carnelian . ; ° 
Carnion ‘ ‘a ° 


Carpenter . . . 

Tools e e e 
Carpus. . 6 . 
Carriage . ° . 
Carshena . P ‘ 
Cart < : : 
Carving . . . 
Casdim 3 ‘ ‘ 
Case 5 i r 
Casement . ‘ é 
Casiphia . 
Casluhim ‘ é 
Casphor (Apoc.) . 
Cast . ‘ ° e 
Castanet e ry e 
Castle . e e Pe 
Castor and Pollux - 
Cat : r 
Catenss ‘ ° 
Caterpillar . ; 
Catholic Epistles. . 
Cathua (Apoe.) . . 
Cattle ° e e e 
Cauda . ° ° ° 
Caul ° e e r 
Cause . : ° ° 
Causeway . 
Cave 


Birthplace of Christ. 


Cedar . r e ° 
Ceiling ° @ e e 
Celibacy e e e 


Cellar ° e e ° 
Celsus . ‘ ; p 


Cenchrew . F : 


Cendebzeus age . 
Censer.  . . 


Census of David . ‘ 


i. 3538. 

i. 353* (Hastings). 

i. 353* (T. G. Pinches). 
(See Karkhemis}. 

i. 353° (Hastings). 

i. 354> (Ramsay). 

i. 354>, 376> (Selbie). 

i. 354> (Conder). 

i. 354> (G. A. Smith). 

i. 356". 

i, 356*; ii, 122%, 129. 

i. 356° (H. A. White). 

i. 356", 167°. [See Kar. 


iv. 620° (Flinders Petrie). 

i. 356*, 167° (Ewing), 195* 
(H. A. White) [See 
Karnaim]. 

i. 356* (Adeney). 

iv. 796° (Carslaw). 

i. 356> (Lock). 

i, 356° (H. A. White). 

iL. 357°. 

i. 357" (H. A. White). 

i. 357" (Mackie). 

iL. 380* [Chesed]. 

i. 357° (Hastings). 

ii. 435° (Warren). 

iL. 357° (I. A. Pinches). 

i. 357, 351° [Caphtor}. 

i. 358". 

iL 358* (Post); iii. 593° 
(Macalister). 

i. 358° (Hastings). 

iii. 463* (Millar). 

i. 358° (H. A. White). 

i. 606° (Prichard). 


i. 363* (Ramsay). 

i. 363*, 628" (Mackie). 

i. 363°. 

i. 363%, 

i. 363° (Hall). 

i. 281° (Conder) ; iii. 234° 
(Massie), 288° (Mayor); 
Ext. 429° (Tasker). 

i, 364° (Post). 

i. 441° [(Cieled, Cieling}. 

iii. 266 (W. P. Pater- 
son). 

i. 365°. 

ii. 700°. 

i. 365° (Dickson), 480° 
(Ramsay). 

i. 365> (H. A. White). 

i 63655 (Kennedy, 
Holmes). 

i. 568° (H. A. White). 


Census of Quirinius . 


Centurion . . e 
Cephas. . ° 
Cerinthus, Teaching . 
Relation to Canon . 

‘ to St. John 
Cerinthus, Gospel of . 
Certain ° ° ° 
Certify 5 
Chabris (Apoe:) -. P 
Chadiasai (Apoc. ) ° 
Cheereas (Apoc.).  . 
Chafe . e e e 
Chaff . . ° ° 
Chain ° e ° r 
Chalcedony . F 
Chaldea, Chaldseans . 


Language. ‘ - 
Wise Men ‘ re 


Chaldee Language . 


Chaldee Versions e 
Chalk-stones ‘é P 
Challenge . ‘ ‘ 
Chalphi(Apoc.) . . 


Chamber (subst.). 

Chamber (verb) . 

Chambers of the South 
Chamberlain - ‘ 
Chameleon . : ‘ 
Chamois . ; ‘ 
Champaign . BO 
Champion . ‘ m 
Chance ‘ P P 
Chancellor . ‘ 
Change we oe 
Change of Raiment . 
Chant . , é : 
Chanuneus (Apoe.) . 
Cha : 
Chaphenatha (A poe.) ; 
Chapiter . . . 
Chapman e e ® 
Chapt . ° ° 
Charaathalan (Apoe.) ° 
Charax (Apoc.) .  . 
Charea (Apoc.) . é 
Charge, Chargeable . 
Charger ° e e 


Chariot ‘ ‘ ; 


Charismata . ; ‘ 


Charity ~ hee 
Charm. e e e 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


iv. 183* (Plummer); Ext. 
356" (Kenyon), 3965* 
(Ramsay). 

i. 366* (Adeney). 

iii. 756* (Chase). 

ii. 188> (Headlam). 

ii. 189°. 

ii, 189, 734> (Salmond). 

Ext. 438> (Tasker). 

i. 367° (Hastings). 

i. 367*. 

i. 367°. 

i. 3679, 

i. 367°. 

i. 367°. 

L. 367° (Post). 

i. 367> (Carslaw). 

iv. 621° (Flinders Petrie). 

i. 368* (Price), 185° (Hom- 
mel), 380" (Ryle). (See 
Khaldeans}. 

i. 368°. 

i. 368, 553> (Curtis) ; 
iii. 203> f. (Benecke). 

i. 368° (Price); iii. 25° 
(Margoliouth). 

iv. 678> [Targum]. 

i. 369*. 

i. 369". 

i. 360". 

fi. 433> (Warren). 

i. 369° (Hastings). 

i. 192> (Pinches), 218* 
(Hommel). 

i. 360° (Wortabet). 

i. 369° (Post). 

i. 369° (Post). 

i. 369», 

i. 370°. 

i. 370° (Hastings). 

iL. 370". 

i. 370° (Hastings). 

iL. 370° (Mackie). 

i. 370°. 

i. 370°. a 

i. 370° (Taylor). 

i. 3715. 

i, 371° (A, BR. 8. Ken- 
nedy ). c 

i. 371°. 

i. 371°. 

i. 371°. 

i. 371°. 

i. 371°. 

i. 371° (Hastings). 

i. 371°, 256> (Macalister); 
ii. 41°. 

i. 372° (H. A. White) ; ii. 
773® (Driver), 842° 
(Williams). 

i. 427°f., 434°>f. (Gay- 
ford); iii. 726° (Find- 
lay). 

{. 373* (Hastings). 

[See Amulet]. 


Charme (Apoc.) . : 
Charmis(Apoc.).  . 


Chase . ° 
Chaseba (Apoe. . ‘ 
Chastening, Chastise- 

ment ° ° ° 


Chastity . .«.« .« 


Chebar e ° ry P) 
Check ° ° ° ry 
Checker-work . ° 
Chedorlaomer . ° 
Cheek, Cheek-bone . 
Cheek Teeth - ‘ 
Cheer » e e e 
Cheese e e ° r 
Chelal . é ° 
Chellians (Apoc.). ° 
Chellus(Apoc.) . 
Chelod (Apoc.) e ° 
Chelub. 5 ‘ 
Chelubai . é ‘ 
Cheluhi, Cheluhu, 


Chelluh . , 3 
Chemarim . : ; 
Chemosh . ° ° 


Chenaanah . 
Chenani _ 
Chenaniah . 
Cheops . 
Chepera . 
Chephar-ammoni. 
Chephirah 
Chephren 
Cheran ; 
Cherethites and Peleth- 
ites ° e e Py 


Cherith e e ry 
Cherub e e e 


Cherubim . ° e 


= Angels . e ° 
Etymology .  . 


in Eden . e e 
in Ezekiel e rN 


inNT 2 © - 


in Psalms. ° ° 
in Temple ° 


on the Ark ® ° 


Relation to Assyrian 
winged Bulls, etc. . 
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i. 373°. 
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i. 373°. 


i. 374° (Denney). 

i. 520°fF. (Poucher); iii. 
273° ff. (W. P. Pater- 
son). 

i. 374° (H. A. White). 

i. 374, 

i. 374°. 

i. 375* (Sayce), 222%, 296" 
(Hommel). 

i. 3754. 

i. 3755. 

i. 375°. 

ii. 36° (Macalister). 

i, 375°. 

i. 375%. 

i. 375°. 

i. 375°, 

i. 376* ; ii. 128°. 

i. 376" ; ii. 1269, 


i. 3764. 

i. 376* (J. Taylor). 

i. 376* (Peake); iii. 408 
(Bennett). 

i. 376°; ii. 180°, 

i. 376°. 

i. 376°; ii. 125°. 

i. 658° (Crum). 

Ext. 184° (Wiedemann). 

i. 376°. 


i, 376°. 

i. 658* (Crum). 

i. 376°. 

i 376° (Selbie), 362° 
(Sayce); ii S&e 
(Beecher). 

i. 377°. 

i. 377", 38° [Addan], 371° 
(Charaathalan]. 

i. 377° (Ryle); Ext. 644° 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 379% >, 

i 6.379; Ext. 644* 
(Kautzsch). 


i. 377°, 643° (Sayce). 

L. 377°f. (Ryle); Ext. 644° 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 379°. 

i. 377°. 

i. 378° (Ryle), 158° (Flin- 
ders Petrie); iv. 701° 
(Davies); Ext. 644° 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 378"; iv. 665" (A. R. 8. 
Kennedy); Ext. 644* 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 3775, 378>; Ext. 644° 

(Kautzsch). 
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Cherubim— 
‘sitteth upon the 
Cherubim’ . 7 


Chesalon . ° ° 
Chesed Py e e e 


Chesil e e r ° 
Chest e e e e 


Chestnut Tree . ‘ 
Chesulloth . s P 
Cheth e e ° e 
Chezib . ; ° ° 
Chiasmus . ‘. ‘ 
Chide . ; ‘ ; 
Chidon. é ° . 
Chief . F ‘ P 
Child, Children . ° 


Children of the East . 
Children of God . 7 
Chileab e ° e 


Chiliasm . < e 


Chilion . 


Chilmad e e e 
Chimham ° e e 
Chimney . . « 
Chinnereth . ° 
Chios ° e ° 
Chislev e e e 
Chislon : ° ° 
Chisloth-tabor .  . 
Chithlish . ° ° 
Chittim r ® ° 
Chiun . e ° e 
Chloe . e ® 


Chnum, Chnuphis : 
Choba, Chobai (Apoc.) 
Choke . 


Chola (Apoc.) .  . 
Choler. ° ° 
Chorazin , ° ° 
Chorbe (Apoc.) . , 
Chosameeus ( matt ) . 
Christ . ‘ 
Christian (nate): : 
Christianity, First Com- 

munity in Jerusalem 


Relation to Greek 
Philosophy 
Christology . ; 
Development in NT. 
of Hebrews . 
of St. John. tiw 
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i. 379°; Ext. 644=> 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 380". 

i 380° (Ryle), 368> 
(Price). 


i. 380°, 279* (note). 

i. 380° (A. R. 8S. Ken- 
nedy). 

i. 380" (Post). 

i. 380°. 

i. 380°. 

i. 25" [Achzib]. 

Ext. 162* (Kénig). 

i. 380°. 

i. 380°. 

i. 380" (Hastings). 

i. 381" (Mackie), 
(Bennett). 

i. 635% (Margoliouth) ; 
ii. 831° (Macpherson). 
ii, 215° (Candlish). (See 
Sonship}. 

i. 382°; ii. 126°. 

iii. S70°f. (Adams Brown), 
729° (Findlay) ; iv. 242% 
(F. C. Porter). 

i. 382> (Redpath). 

i. 382° (Skinner). 

i. 383". 

i. 3838 ; 

i. 3838. 

i. 383° (Ramsay). 

i. 383>; iv. 765° ¢Abra- 
hams). 

i. 383°. 

i. 380° (Chesulloth]. 

i. 383°, 

iii. 6° (Macpherson). 

i. 383> (J. Taylor), 193° 
(Pinches), 215° (Hom- 
mel). 

i, 384*. 

Ext. 185° (Wiedemann). 

i. 384°. 

iL. 384°, 

i. 384°. 

i, 384°. 

i, 384° (Merrill). 

L 384", 

iL. 384°. 

[See Jesus Christ). 

i. 384" (Gayford) ; iii. 
783° ff. (Chase). 


848* 


li. 72%, 433°, 


i. 32> (Headlam), 427° ff. 
(Gayford). 


iii, 851° ff. (Kilpatrick). 

i. 386* (Agar Beet). 

i. 387° ff. 

ii. 329 (Bruce). 

i. 387"; ii. 723°ff. (Rey- 
rolds), 731> (Salmond). 
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Christology— 


of St. Paul . ° 


of l P eter. ry) e 
of 2 Peter. ‘ . 
of Revelation . ‘ 
of Synoptic Gospels . 


Canonicity 
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Date . P 
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Numbers . ‘ 
Parallels in Earlier 
Books 
Sources 
Style, Peculiarities of 
Text. ; 
Trustworthinees aud 
Value . : P 
Unity. . 


Chronology of OT : 


Creation to the Flood 
Flood to the Exodus 
Exodus to Founding 
of Temple 
Founding of Temple 
to Fall of Jerusalem 
Kings of Israel and 
Judah 
Biblical and Asay- 
rian Chronology 
Method of Dating 
Post-Exilic Period . 
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Acts, Book of . 
Apostolic Age . 
Aretas . ‘ 
Christ’s Baptism 
Birth 
Crucifixion 
Ministry 
Days of Unleavened 
Bread (Ac 20* 7) 


Famine under Claudiusi. 416° ; 


Felix, Procuratorship 
Festus. 

Gallio, Proconsulship 
Herod Agrippa I. 
Herod Agrippa II. 
Jews expelled from 


Rome . ; ; 
Neronian Persecution 
Sergius Paulus ‘ 
St. Paul’s Captivity 

and Martyrdom. 

Conversion 

Epistles 


i. 386°, 489°, 498° (Rob 
ertson); iii. 722° ff 
(Findlay). 

iii. 793> (Chase). 

iii. 797° (Chase). 


iv. 262° ff. (F. C. Porter). 
i. 386°. 

iL. 389° (F. Brown). 

i. 389"; iii. 613° (Woods). 
1. 389°, 

i. 3922. 

L 389. 

i. 3944, 


i. 3928. 
i. 394°, 
i. 389° f£ 
i. 396°. 


i. 395° f. 

i. 389°. 

i. 397° (Curtis). 
i. 397°. 

i. 398°. 


L. 399%. 
i. 399°. 
i, 400° ff. 


i. 401° ff., 196° (Hommel). 

i. 400*. 

i. 403*. 

i. 403° (Turner); 
480° ff. (Ramsay). 

i. 421° ff., 424° ff. 

L. 415° ff. 

iL. 416°. 

405*. 

403°. 

410° ff. 

406+ ff. 


Ext. 


Qube pute p=te pte 
s e e e 


i. 419°; 
gay). 


Ext. 475 (Ram- 


Ext. 480* (Ram. 
say). 

i. 417°. 

i. 418°; ii. 4> (Robertson) 

i. 417°. 

i. 4165. 

i. 417°. 

i. 417*; Ext. 480° (Ram 
say). 

i. 420°; iii. 516° (Cowan) 

i. 417°. 


i. 420° f., 429°. 
i, 424°. 
1. 423°. 


Missionary J ourneys i. 421> && 


Visits to Jerusalem 


iL. 423°, 


at = or 


Chronology— 
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St. Peter’s Martyrdom i. 420°. 


Tiberius . 


Chrysolite . . . 
Chrysoprase r ° 
Chrysostom . ° ° 
Chunsu : 


Chthonian and Olym- 
pian Deities 


Church 


Ceremonies : Agapw 


Baptism ; 
Breaking of Bread 


Ordination . F 


Conception of Church 
in NT . ee 
Discipline. . , 
Ideal Church . Fi 
Holy Spiritin.  . 
Local Ministry, 
Growth of . 
Members . 
Relation to Fellow. 
Christians 
to the World 
Metaphors of . 
Organization . ‘ 
Appointment of 
Officers e e 


Apostles e ° 


Bishops. . . 
Deacons ; : 


Deaconesses . ; 


Elders . 
Evangelists . 


Prophets . 
inActs. .. 
in Didache . ° 
in Pauline Epp. . 


in 1 Timothy ‘ 

in 2 Timothy 

in Titus ‘ 
Pauline Doctrins of. 
Public Worship 

Praise 


Prayer . : ° 

Teaching ‘ 

Time of . ‘ 
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Ext. 480° f. (Ramsay). 

iv. 620° f. (Flinders Petrie). 
iv. 621* (Flinders Petrie). 
Ext. 501° ff. (Turner). 
Ext. 185° (Wiedemann). 


Ext. 142 (Ramsay). 

i. 425* (Gayford). 

i. 428, 490° (Robertson) ; 
iii. 157* (Lock). 

i. 426>, 238° (Plummer). 

i, 428>. [See Eucharist, 
Lord’s Supper]. 

iL. 426° ; iii. 631> (Gwat- 


i, 433> note, 434>f., 302° 
(Gwatkin). 

i. 432>, 126°, 440° (Gwat- 
kin), 796 (Massie) ; 
Ext. 448°, 450*( Bartlet). 

i. 434° ff., 301>(Gwatkin) ; 
iii. 843" (Gibb) ; iv. 771° 


(Lock); Ext. 450° 
(Bartlet). 

i. 434°ff., 440°, 5748 
(Gwatkin) ; 3 iii, 377> 
(Massie); iv. 771> 
(Lock). 

iv. 7715 (Lock), 917° 


(Bennett), 936° (Ade- 
ney). 

i. 433°f., 
(Gwatkin). 

i. 433° note, 795° (Massie); 
Ext. 440° (Bartlet). 

i. 432°, 435°. 

i. 32°f. (Headlam). 

Ext. 448>, 450* (Bartlet). 

iii. 727° ff. (Findlay); i. 
490* f. (Robertson). 

iv. 771*, 773* (Lock). 

iv. 776° (Lock). 

iv. 784* (Lock). 

iil. 726" tf. (Findlay). 

i. 426° ff, 

i. 4288, 

i. 427>, 

i. 427°, 

i. 4274, 


301%, 440» 


Church— 


Teaching in Church. 


Unity. : 
Work ‘ 


Church Governments in 


Apostolic Age . 


Churches, Robbers of . 


Churches, Seven . 

Angels of . 
Churl . r 
Chusi (Ap.) . 
Chuza . ° 
Ciccar . ° ; 


Cieled, Cieling 
Cilicia . ; P 


Cimmerians. e 


Cinnamon . . 
Circle . 

Circuit. 
Circumcision 


Prohibited i Had- 


rian 
Cistern : 
Cithern ‘ 


Citizenship . 


of Jews of the Dia- 


spora. j 
City 
Fenced 
Levitical . 


of David . 

of Salt 

of Waters 

Royal 
Clasps . 
Claudia 
Claudius 

Edict 


Famine under . 


Claudius Lysias . 
Claw 

Clay . 

Tableta 

Clean . 


Law of Clean and 


Unclean 


Clear, Clearness . 
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i. 431, 785° (Strong). 


i. 439> (Gwatkin). 

i. 441* (Ramsay). 

iv. 251° (F. C. Porter). 

i. 97° (Q@watkin). 

i. 441°, 

i. 441°, 

i. 441°, 

i. 441°; ii. 761° (Warren) ; 
ili. 150°, 893° (Driver). 

i. 441°. 

i. 442° (Ramsay), 188* 
(Hommel); Ext. 94> 
(Schirer). 

i. 189° (Hommel), 641° 
(Sayce). 

iL. 442», 

i. 442°, 

i. 442», 

i, 442> (Macalister); 
Ext. 622°, 687", 716° 
(Kautzsch). 


Ext. 104° (Schiirer). 

i. 444° (Wilson). 

iii. 458° f. (Millar). 

i. 444> (E. R. Bernard); 
iv. 2925 (Gwatkin). 


Ext. 104° (Schiirer). 

i. 445° (Mackie). 

ii. 3° (Warren). 

iv. 71°, 93> (Baudisein) ; 
Ext. 717° (Kautzsch). 

ii. 591° (Conder). 

iv. 355° (Hull). 

iv. 189° [Rabbah]. 

iv. 189> [Rabbah]. 

iv. 672° [(Taches}. 

i. 446* (Lock). 

i. 446> (Benecke). 

1. 447", 417° (Turner), 
482° note (Ramsay) ; 
Ext. 480* (Ramsay). 

i. 416° (Turner); Ext. 
480* (Ramsay). 

L. 447" (Benecke). 

i. 447°. 

i. 447° (Hull). 

iv. 944° (Kenyon). 


i, 448" (Hastings); ii. 
396" (Skinner); iv. 


825° ff. (Peake). 


iii, 104* (Harford - Bat- 
tersby). 
i. 448° (Hastings). 


Cleave, Cleft, Cliff, Clift i. 449° (Hastings). 


Clement ‘. : 


- L 449% (Milligan); iv. 


310° (Patrick and 
Relton). 
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Clement of Alexandria i. 114°(F. C. Porter); ii. | Colours ; 


oo of Rome e e 


Clementine Homilies 


and Recognitions . 


Cleopas ° ° r 


Cleopatra . ; ‘ 
Climax ° : ‘ 
Cloke . : ‘ 
Clopas . ° ° . 


Q 
° 
=| 
r-¥ 


Col-hozeh 
Colius (Ap.). 
Collar . : 


Collection . ‘ . 


College a an 
Collop . ‘ 
Colony. 

Colossse ‘ 
Colossians, Epistle io 


Authorship and Date 
Destination. Z 
Gnosticism in . ; 


Integrity . 
Object and Contents 
Origen’s Com. on 


695> (Reynolds); Ext. 
3840” (Menzies), 520° 
(Turner). 

fi. 699° (Reynolds) ; iii. 
531>, 534> (Stanton) ; 
Ext. 424° (Tasker). 


fi. 700° (Reynolds); iii. 
776" ff. (Chase); iv. 
522° ff. (Headlam). 

i. 449», 74> (Macpherson), 
821°, 322> (Mayor). 

i. 449> (Moss). 

Ext. 163° (Kinig). 

i. 449°, 624> (Mackie). 

i. 450°, 74> (Mac- 

$21", 322° 


i 450" (Mackie). 

i, 451°. 

i. 451°. 

i 451° (Ramsay). 

i. 451° (Patrick). 

i, 452°, 

L. 452°, 624° (Mackie). 

i, 452° (Post). 

iv. 459> (Post). 

i. 452>; iv. 766°, 

i. 452°, 

i. 452> (Post). 

(See Hammurabi]. 

iv. 947° ff. 

i. 453* (Moss). 

i. 4538. 

i. 832> (Nicol); if. 775* 
(Driver). 

i, 453°, 

iii, 421° ff. (A. R. 8. Ken- 


i. 453°, 

i. 453° (Mackie) ; ii. 773°, 
775° note (Driver). 

i. 453> (Selbie), 461° (Ar- 
mitage Robinson), 483* 
(Ramsay). 

i. 453> (H. A. White). 

i. 454°. 

i. 454* (Dickson). 

i, 454° (Ramsay). 

” ¥, 454° (Murray) ; iii. 713° 
(Findlay). 

i, 465*. 


L455". 


i. nay ii. 187° (Head- 


i. 455". 
Ext. 495° (Turner). 
i. 456°. 


Colour - sense anioug 


the Hebrews 

Colours: Black j 
Blue . , 
Crimson . 
Green ‘ 
Grey. . 
Grisled 
Purple 
Red . 
Ringstraked 
Scarlet 
Sorrel ‘ 
S peckled, 

Spotted . 

Vermilion. 
White 2 
Yellow 

Symbolism of Colours 


Colt e ° e 


Come . ‘ 
Comely, Comeliness : 
Comfort : A 
Comforter ‘ ‘ 
Coming of Christ. . 


Different Comings of 
Christ . 
Doctrine of Parousin 
in Acts, Epistles, 
and Revelation . 
in Fourth Gospel . 
in Synoptics . 
Later Doctrine 
Time of the Advent. 
Commandment . . 
Commandments, Ten . 
Commend, Commenda- 
tion . ' 
Commentary 2 s 
Commentaries, Greek 
Patristic, on Pauline 
Epistles 
Commerce . 


Common . 
Commune 
Communicate 
Communion. 


Fellowship = Com- 
munity . : . 
Fellowship = Contri- 
bution of Alms 
Fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit . 
in Holy Eucharist 
Company : « 
Compass . «- -» 
Compassion. . . 
Com pel a ee 
Compound . 
Comprehend 
Conaniah 


i. 456> (Thatcher). 


i. 456°. 
i. 457°. 
iL. 457°. 
i. 4578, 
i. 457°. 
i. 457°. 
i. 458". 
i, 457°. 
i. 457°, 
i. 458°. 
i. 457°, 
i, 458°. 


527° (Post). 


i. 458". 

i. 458*. 

i. 458°. 

i. 458%. 

i. 456>; Ext. 170° (Kénig). 
i, 458°. 
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iii. 665° ff. (Hastings). 
iii. 674° (Adams Brown) ; 
i. 750° (Salmond). 


iii. 674°. 
iii. 675" fF 


iii. 675°. 

iii. 679°. 

iii. 675°. 

iii, 679°. 

iii. 677% >, 678° f. 
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(See Decalogue} 


i. 459. 
i, 459°. 


Ext. 484* (Turner). 

iv. 802° ff. (Bennett) ; Ext. 
50* (Buhl). (See Trade} 

i. 459> (Hastings). 

iL 460". 

i. 460%. 

i. 460° (Armitage Robin 
80n). 


i. 460°. 
i. 461°. 
i. 460°. 
i. 461°. 


iL. 462* (Hastings) 
i. 462° (Hastings). 


Conceit ‘ 7 
Concert E 
Concision . 
Conclude 
Concordances 
Concourse 
Concubine . ‘ 


Concupiscence . . 


Condemnation . ° 
Condition ° Py e 
Conduct , ; ‘ 
Conduit ‘i a 

Hezekiah’s ‘ 


Coney. . « -« 


Confection, Confection- 
ary e e e ° 


Confederacy . e. «a 
Conference . : 
Confession . 


Confirmation 
Confiscation . 
Confound . 
Confused . : : 
Congregation .. 
Mount of . ’ ‘ 
Tabernacle of . 


Coniah . 
Conjecture . . 
Conscience (word) ‘ 


Conscience . ° 
Christian Doctrine . 
Competence. . 
Education . ° 
Nature of . ‘ 


toChrist . 


Historical Sketch 
Greek Philosophy. 


ing . ‘ 
NT Doctrine. . 
Post - Reformation 
British Writers . 
Consecrate, Consecra- 


tion e e eo e 
Consent e 
Consider . 
Consist ‘ ‘ 
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i. 463°. 
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i. 463°. 
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(See 
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i. 466*. 
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i. 475°. 
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Consult - L 47. 
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Contain ° i. 476. 
Contend . i. 4764. 
Content F . L 47@. 
Contentment. - i. 476> (Adeney). 
Continental Versions . Ext. 402° (Bebb). 
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Convenient . . £477. 
Convent i. 477°. 
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Conversion . : . £ 478* (Banks). 
Convert L 478°, 
Convince i. 478°. 
Convocation i. 467°. 
Cooking ii. 30° ff. (Macalister). 
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Coptic Papyri. Ext. 356° (Kenyon). 
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Christian Life i. 489° f, 
Eschatology i. 489°. 
Eucharist. i. 489°, 490%. 
Holy Spirit . iL. 489°, 
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i. 498°. 
i, 497°. 


i. 491°. 

i. 492° ff 

i. 497°. 

i. 496". 

i. 495°. 

i. 491°. 

i. 498°. 

i. 498°. 

i. 498> (Post). 

iii. 369> (Carslaw). 
ii. 27° (Macalister). 
i. 499* (Grieve). 


i. 49°; ii. 181> (Gleaning]. 
ii. 284° (Ewing). 

i. 499> (Selbie). 

iv. 618° (James Patrick). 
iii. 462* (Millar). 

i. 499°. 

i, 499%, 

i. 500°. 


Ext. 400°f% (Ramsay). 


(See Epistle}. 

i. 500* (Hastings). 

i. 500° (Massie). 

i. 500° ; iii. 617°. 

i. 500° (Ramsay). 

i. 501°. 

i. 501* (Whitehouse); Ext. 
669° ff. (Kautzsch). 

i. 504* ff., 220° (Hommel) ; 
Ext. 567°ff. (Jastrow), 
670* (Kautzsch). 

i. 506°; Ext. 177° (Wiede- 
mann). 


i. 503* ££ 


i. 501°ff.; Ext. 669° 
(Kautzsch). 


i. 506* £. 


i. 506°. 
i. 5068. 


i. 503* ff., 506° 
i. 507". 


Cosmogony—Pheenician i. 503* ff. 


Cossreans . ° . 


Costus . ‘ 
Cote, Cottage 
Cotton . : 
Couch . js 
Coulter * 
Council, Counsel . 
Countenance 


Ganries of Priests and 
Levites . ‘ 5 


Court... 
Courts of 

Temple . ‘ ; 

of Herod’s Temple . 

of Solomon’s Temple 


Ezekiel’s 


Cousin . A ‘ ‘ 
Covenant . ‘ ; 


amongmen . ‘ 
between God and men 


bearing on OT Re- 
ligious History . 


objectionstoideaof i 


Breach of . 
History of Divine 
Covenants. 

Deuteronomy 
Exodus 19-34 
Priests’ Code 
Prophets 

New Covenant. 

Sacrifice . 


Terminology 


Pauline use . 
Covenant, Book of the 


Cover . ‘ 
Coverdale, Miles . ; 


Covert . 
Covet . 
Covetousness 
Cow . 


Cozbi . : : ¢ 
Cozeba. ‘ ; s 


Cracknels . t é 


i. 227* (Hommel), 536° 
(Margoliouth), 537* 
(Stenning). 

iii. 593> (Macalister). 

i. 507°. 

i. 507°, 623°. 

i. 507°. 

i. 507°. 

i. 508* (Hastings). 


i. 508°. 
i. 508> (Burrows). 
i. 509. 


iv. 91> f. (Baudissin); Ext. 
719° (Kautzsch). 
ii. 432> f. (Warren). 


iv. 711° (Davies). 

iv. 713° ff. (Davies). 

iv. 695°, 702%, 
(Davies). 

i. 509°. 

i. 509> (Davidson); Ext. 
630° (Kautzsch). 


705° £ 


i. 621* (Poucher). 


1. 512°. 

i. 512°, 

i. 512. 

i. 513%, 

i. 512. 

i. 514°. 

iv. 335° (W. P. Paterson); 
Ext. 619* (Kautzsch). 

i 509°, 515%; iv. 720° 
(Massie). 

i. 514°; iv. 720* (Massie). 

i. 810° (Harford - Bat- 
tersby) ; iii. 66°, 67° £ 
(Driver). 

i. 515°. 


iv. 857* (Milligan); Ext. 
244° (J. H. Lupton). 

iL. 515. 

i. 515* (Hastings). 

i. 515° (Garvie). 

i, 362° [Cattle]; ii. 35° 
(Macalister). 

i. 515°; iii. 366° (Chap- 
man). 

i 25* (Achzibj; i. 125° 
(Curtis). 

i. 515 (Hastinge), 318° 
(Macalister). 
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Craft . ‘ ‘ - 
Crane . 

Crates (Ap.). ; : 
Creation . ' 


Babylonian Creation 
Epos. . . 


i. 516. 

i. 516* (Post). 

i. 5164. 

i. 501°ff (Whitehouse) ; 
Ext. 669° ff. (Kautzsch). 


i. 220° (Hommel), 504® ff. 
(Whitehouse); Ext. 
567° (Jastrow). 


Egyptian Cosmogony i. 506; Ext. 177° (Wiede- 


mann). 


Pheenician Coemogony i. 503° ff. 


Creature ° |, 
Credit . ; 


Creditor . 
Creed . ‘ : 
Creeping things : . 
Cremation : 


Crescens . 
Crescents . . a 


Crete, Cretans . ‘ 


Cricket ; P 
Crier . ; : 
Crime . ; ; 
Crimes. ‘; 
Adultery 
Affray . 


Assassination . ; 


Blasphemy . ‘ 
Breach of Covenant. 
Breach of Ritual 
Breach of Trust 


Divination 


Drunkenness 
Fornication 
Homicide . 
Idolatry e 


Infanticide : ° 
Kidnapping . ° 
Lying .- =. . 


Malice. ‘ j 


Murder. . ‘ 
Parente, Taverciise 
to ° e e e@ 


Prophesying falsely . 
Prostitution . 
Rape. .. ; 
Robbery . . ° 


i. 516* (Massie). 

i. 516°. 

i. 579° ff. (Bennett). 

i. 516> (Denney). 

i. 517° (Driver). 

i. 518° (Plummer), 332* 
(Nicol). 

i. 519* (Lock). 


i 51 (A. R. 8& Ken- 


nedy). 

i. 519° (Prichard), 376° 
(Selbie); iii. 846 
(Beecher). 

i. 520°. 


iii. 130° (Post). 

i. 520° (Wortabet). 

i. 520° (Hastings). 

i. 520° (Poucher); Ext. 
597* ff. (Johns). 

i. 520°; iii, 273° (Pater- 
son). 

i. 521°. 

i. 522, 

i. 521°; Ext. 597* (Johns). 

L. 621°. 

i. 521%, 305* (Massie). 

iL. 621°. 

i, 521°, 

i. 521°, 

i. 521°, 

i. 522%, 

i. 521°, 

i. 612° (Jevons) ; fii. 210° 
(Whitehouse). 

i. 5215, 629* (Beecher). 

iL. 52)». 

iL. 621, 

ii. 445" (W. P. Paterson). 

i. 521%, 

i. 522%, 

i. 522°; iii. 289° (Selbie). 

iL. 522°; iii, 112° (Pater- 
son). 


i. 522°; ii, 223° (Hast- 
ings). 
i. 522s, 


i. 522°, 848" (Bennett) ; 
Ext. 605° (Johns). 

iv. 111* (Davidson). 

i. 521%, 

i, 522°, 

i. 522°, 


Crimes— 
Sabbath-breaking . 
Seduction. ‘ 
Slander . 
Sodomy . : 
Speaking evil of 

Rulers . 

Suicide. . 
Swearing falsely 
Theft : ; ° 
Uncleanness 
Usury 

Crimson 

Cripple 

Crisping Pins 

Crispus 


Criticism, OT _.. 
Textual, of NT 


Criticism and Revela- 
tion . : 
Crocodile. ; 
Land Crocodile 
Crookbackt . 
Cross . 
Form : 
Method of Crucifixion 
Reproach of the 
Cross . , : 
Title. - 
in Theolozy ‘ 
Crow . : ; ; 
Crown . ‘ ‘ 
= Diadem. ; 
Ornament on Ark, 


ete. ° 

Royal 

Tribute. 

in NT ; ; 

of High Priest . 

of Life 

of Thorns. 
Crucifixion . 

of Christ . 
Cruelty 
Crurifragium 
Cruse . 
Crystal : 
Cub ry ° 
Cubit e e 
Cuckow ‘ ‘ 
Cucumber A 
Culture ; 
Cumber 


iv. 318* (Driver). 

iL. 522°. 

i, 522°; iv. 552> (Garvie). 
i. 522°; iv. 559* (Selbie). 


i. 5225, 

i. 5228, 

i. 522>; iii. 576>f. (Fer- 
Tries). 

i. §22>; Ext. 597* (Johns). 

i. 622, [See Unclean]. 

i. 523° ; iv. 841> (Bennett). 

i. 5275 (Post), 457% 
(Thatcher). 


iii. 329* (Macalister). 

i. 527°. 

i. 527°. 

ili. 601*, 602° ff. (Curtis). 

Ext. 208>ff. (Murray); 
iv. 736* (Nestle). 


Ext. 328> (Garvie). 

i. 528* (Post). 

i, 369° [Chameleon]. 
iii. 328> (Macalister). 

i. 528* (Adams Brown). 
i. 528%. 

i. 529". 


i. 529°, 535* (Denney). 
iv. 781° (Adeney). 

iL 529». 

i. 529%, 

i. 529> (Purves). 

i. 530°, 604°. 


i. 529°, 

i. 530°, 

i. 530°, 

i. 530%, 

i. 530+. 

iv. 555” (Ramsay). 

i. 531°; iv. 753* (Post). 

i. 528° f. (Adams Brown). 

[See Jesus Christ). 

i. 631* (Bennett). 

ili, 94° (Selbie). 

i. 531° (Hastings) ; ii. 40° 
(Macalister). 

i. 531° (Hull); iv. 620° 
(Flinders Petrie). 

i. 631°, 

iv. 906° ff (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

i. 531%, 

i. 5315 (Post); 
(Macalister). 

i. 532%. 

i. 532° (Hastings). 

iv. 6755 (H. A. A. Ken- 
nedy). 

i. 532> (Post); 
(Macalister). 

i. 275* (Berothah]. 


ii. 28° 


ii, 38° 
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Cunning 

Cup. ‘ 
Cupbearer . 
Cupboard . 
Curious 

Anathema : ‘ 


Curse of the Cross . 

Devoted thing. . 

Excommunication . 
Curtain 


Cush (place) : 
Cush (person) . 6 
Cushan-rishathaim e 


Cushi, Cushite . . 


Cushite Woman  . 
Custom ‘ ‘ " 


Receipt of ; ; 
Cuth, Cuthah 
Cutha (Ap.) 
Cutting asunder . ; 
Cutting off from the 


people . . . 
Cuttings in the flesh . 


Cyamon . ‘ . 
Cybele ; ; - 


Cymbal . 
Cypress : 
Cyprus 


Religion 
Cyrene 

Jews in 
Cyrenius 
Cyril of Alexandria . 
Cyrus . ® r e 


7 (Codex Bezss) . ° 
D, (Codex Claromon- 


tanus) ; 

D (work of Denter- 
onomist) ‘ 
Characteristics ‘ 
Date and Origin. 
Extent. F ; 

Language 
in Exodus 
in Genesis ‘ 
in Joshua 


in Judges. ° . 
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i. 532° (Hastings). 

i. 533° (A. R. 8. Kennedy). 
i. 583 (Porter). 

i. 533%. 

i. 533° (Hastings). 


i. 534* (Denney). 


i. 534°. 


(Adams 
Brown). 

i. 536>(A. R. S. Kennedy); 
iv. 657%, 658°, 661°. 

i. 535° (Margoliouth). 

i. 536> (Davison). 

i. 636> (Nicol), 
(Sayce). 

1. 537" (Woods), 536° note 
(Margoliouth) ; iv. 977° 
(Nicol). 

i, 790° (Margoliouth). 

i. 6587* (Macpherson) ; 
Ext. 51°f. (Buhl), 
394° ff. (Ramsay). 

iv. 203°. 

i. 537* (Stenning). 


138° 


i. 537°. 


i. 624* (Poucher). 


i. 524*® (Poucher), 
(Adams Brown). 

iL. 587°(A. R. S. Kennedy); 
Ext. 614> (Kautzsch). 

fi, 743* [Jokneam]. 

Ext. 114°, 118*, 151>(Ram- 


801° 


i. 530° (Myres) ; iii. 6° f. 
(Macpherson). 

i. 169> (Driver). 

i. 540 (Muir). 

Ext. 96> (Schtirer). 

iv. 183* (Quirinius}. 

Ext. 514> (Turner). 

i. 541" (Sayce), 229*> 
(Hommel); Ext. 707* 
(Kautzach). 


i. 543° (Murray). 
i. 548° (Murray). 


i. 543> (Woods). 
ii. 367*. 
ii. 368%, 
ii. 367°, 
ii. 367°, 
ii. 367°. 
ii. 367°. 
ii, 368°, 
Smith). 
ii. 812° (Konig): 


780° ff. (G. A. 


Dabbesheth ‘ ° 
Daberath : : 
Dabria (Ap.) ‘ . 
Dacubi (Ap.) : 
Dagger 


Dagon . . . 
Daimones . F ; 


Daisan (Ap.) ; ; 
Dalan (Ap.) ? 
Dale, King’s 

Daleth. 

Dally . 4 
Dalmanutha 


Dalmatia . 

Dalphon . 

Damaris . 

Damascus . 
Antiquities 
Coins : 
Geography 
History 
Jewsin . , 
Legend of Abraham 
Trade ; ‘ ‘ 
under Aretas . 
Wars with Assyria . 

Damn, Damnable, 
Damnation 

Dameel : 

Dan (person and tribe) 


Character oo 8 
Origin ‘ : 
Territory . 

of N. branch 
Dan (city) . 
Dancing 


Dandle 

Danger 

Daniel . ‘ 
Daniel, Book of 


Additions to . 
Angels, Doctrine of 


Antichrist 

Antiochus Epiphanes, 
Acquaintance with 

Authority oa Source 
of Messag: 

Authorship sbipiaad Date 

Canonicity . . 

Eschatology . . 


i. 543°. 
i. 543°, 
i. 543°, 
i. 543°. 
i. 543> (Barnes) ; iv. 633%. 
i. 544*, 277" (Beecher) ; ii. 
751° note (Kénig). 
i. 6592" (Whitehouse) ; 


ii. i. 870° (King’s Vale}. 

i. 544, 

i. 544, 

i. 544° (Henderson); iii 
202° (Ewing). 

i. 544° (Muir). 

i. 5454. 

i. 545" (Headlam). 

i. 545* (Ewing). 

i. 547°, 

i. 145° (Robertson). 

i. 5465, 

i. 545°. 

Ext. 98* (Schtirer). 

i. 17* (Ryle). 

i. 647°. 

i. 145° (Robertaon). 

i. 184° f. (Hommel). 


i. 548* (Hastings). 

i. 548». 

i, 6548> 
(Curtis). 

i. 649". 

i. 548°, 

iL 548°; ii. 814° (Kinig). 

i. 649° ; ii. 810° (KGnig). 

i. 549° (Mackie). 

i. 549° (Millar); iii. 215° 
(Stevenson). 

i. 651°. 

i. 551° (Hastings). 

i, 551* (Curtis). 

i. 552° (Curtis) ; iv. 244° ff. 
(F. C. Porter); Ext. 
714° fF (Kautzsch). 

L557". 

i 554°; Ext. 286° (Fair- 
weather). 

iii. 227° (James). 


(Peake), 182° 


i. 552%. 


iv. 245* (Porter). 

i. 552°. 

iii. 614° (Woods). 

i. 6554", 556%, 743° 
(Charles); ii. 848° 
(Orr); Ext 71 
(Kautzsch). 


Historical Statements i. 553*, 554°, 555* note. 


History of Book 
Homiletical Purpose 


i. 554. 
i. 554°; iv. 245% (F. GQ 
Porter). 


Darkemon . ° 


Darkness. F 


Daniel, Book of— 
IdeaofGod . . 
Interpretation. . 


- Language ° ° 
Plan of Composition 
‘Times’ . : ‘ 
Versions . 


Danish Versions . 


Dan-jaan . . 


Dannah ‘. ° 


Daphne i , ‘ 


Dara . ; ° 
Darda . 

Daric . . : ; 
Darius. ‘i 


Darius the Mede. ‘ 


Dark Saying . 


- at the Crucifixion 
Plague. . 


Darkon 


Darling 


Dart 
Date 


- Dathan 


Dathema (Apoc.) . 
Dating, Methods of . 


Daub . ; : : 


Daughter . 
‘Daughter of’ 


David . 


Anvinting 
Body guard 


Census . ‘ 
Character - 
Genealogy . 
God’s Covenant with 
History, Parallel 

Narratives ‘ 


Sources. ‘ 
Kingdom, Organize 
tion of . 
Name. 
Officers and Rulers 
of Substance ‘ 
Psalms . ‘ F 


Saul, Introduction to 
Struggle with 


Wars . ‘ 
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Ext. 714° (Kautssech). 

i. 555°. 

i. 553* note, 554°; 
(Margoliouth). 

iv. 245° (Porter). 

i. 5565, 

i, 557*. 

Ext. 415° (Bebb). 

i, 5575 (Selbie), 
(Mackie). 

i. 557°, 

i. 557°. 

i. 557” (Burney) ; ii. 120° 
(Curtis). 

i. 557° (Burney). 

iii. 421° (A. R. 8. Ken- 
nedy). 

L 558* (Sayoe); iv. 978° 
(Selbie). 

i. 550° (I. A. Pinches), 
553* > (Curtis). 

fii. 4215(A. R.S. Kennedy). 

i. 560°. 

i. 559° (Purves). 

i. 559°, 413° (Turner). 


lil, 32° 


549° 


i. 559°; iii, 892* (Mac- 


iii. 11> (Selbie); ii. 122> 
(Curtis). 

1. 560°. 

i. 400° (Curtis); 
479 ff. (Ramsay). 

i. 560° (Hastings). 

i. 848° ff. (Bennett). 

Ext. 158 (Kénig). 

i. 660° (H. A. White). 

iv. 886° (Stenning). 

i. 568°, 376> (Selbie); ii. 
132° (Curtis). 


Ext. 


. i. 568%, 


i. 571°. 

ii. 126° (Curtis). 

L 511° (Davidson). 

i. 561°ff.; iv. 386> ff. 
(Stenning). 

i. 561°. 


i. 568*. 
i. 560°; iii. 407> (Bennett). 


ii. 1338 (Curtis). 

iL 5615, 571>; iv. 150° ff. 
(Davison). 

L 561°f.; iv. 386° f. (Sten- 
ning). 

i 662°ff.; iv. 
(Stenning). 

i, 569". 


387° ff. 


David, Cityof .  . 
Day . 


Day of Atonement . 


Ceremonial . - 
in second Temple . 
Date of Institution . 


High Priest’s Func- 


tions . ‘ 
in Epistle to He- 
brews ‘ ‘ 


Sins atoned for ‘ 


Day of the Lord. . 


Day’s Journey . 
Daysman 


Dayspring . 
Daystar . 


Dead, Book of the. 


Cultof . . 


Dear, Dearth 


Johannine Writ- 
ings ‘ 
Pauline Epistles ‘ 
Term ; 
Uncleanness 
nected with . 


con- 


and Sin . ; 5 


Debate ry ° r 
Debir (person) . . 
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ii. 386 (Warren), 591° f. 
(Conder). 

i. 573° (H. A. White) ; iv. 
766* (Abrahams); Ext. 
476° ff. (Ramsay). 

i. 199° (Driver and 
White). 

i. 199°, 862° (Harding). 

i. 2018, 


i. 199°; iv. 86° (Bau- 
dissin); Ext. 318> 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 202°, 

i, 202°. 

i. 201>; Ext. 723. 


i. 87 ‘J. Taylor), 785° 
(Davidson); iii. 675° 
(Adams Brown); Ext. 
691>, 710° (Kautzsch). 

i. 573> (Grieve); iv. 323° 
(Massie). 

i. 573° (Hastings). 

i. 573° (Hastings). 

i. 574° (Hastings). 

i. 574°, 440° (Gwatkin), 
434° ff. (Gayford) ; iii. 
$77> (Massie) ; iv. 771> 
(Lock). 

iv. 771° (Lock), 917° 
(Bennett), 936> (Ade- 
ney). 

Ext. 17%, 194, 
(Wiedemann). 
Ext. 181° ff. (Ramsay), 
187° (Wiedemann). 
(See Hades, Hell, Sheol]. 

i. 575°. 

iL. 576° (Hull). 

iL 576°; iv. 512° (Driver). 

i. 576* ; iii. 18>. 

i. 577* note. 

i. 577° (Hastings). 

i. 577° (Hastings). 

iL. 739° ff. (Davidson) ; iii 
115* (Martin). 

iii. 115>f. (Martin). 

iii, 116° ff. (Martin). 

fii, 116°. 


196" 


fii. 116°. 
ili. 117° f. 
iii. 114° (Martin). 


iv. 831>(Peake); Ext. 614° 
(Kautzsch). 

i, 841® >, 845° (J. H. Ber- 
nard); iii. 80* (Denney), 
117° (Martin), 721° 
(Findlay); iv. 535° (E. 
R. Bernard); Ext.292° f. 
(Fairweather). 

i. 577°. 

i. 577°. 
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Debir (place) F ‘ 
Deborah . é ° 


Songof . . . 


Debt, Debtor . ‘ 


in Code of Hammurabi Ext. 594* (Johns). 


TDecalogue . ° ° 


Divisions e e e 

Greatness and Limi- 
tations . 

Mosaic and other 
Theories of Origin 

Referencesin NT . 

Two Versions . ‘ 
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i. 577° (Sayce). 

i. 578° (Cooke); ii. 807> 
(Barnes), 811° (Kénig) ; 
Ext. 651° (Kautzsch). 

£ 678°; ii. 537° (J. H. 
Bernard), 813* (Kénig); 
Ext. 635° (Kautzsch). 

i 579* (Bennett), 521° 
(Poucher). 


Delightsome 
Delilah : 
Delos . ; 
Delphic Oracle 


Deluge. 
in Bab. Literature 


logy 
Demand ; 
Demas. 
Demeter 


iL 580* (W. P. Paterson), 
810° (Harford-Batters- 
by); iii. 67> (Driver) ; 
Ext. 638> (Kautzsch). 


L 681», Demetrius I. 
Demetrius II. 

i. 5825. Demetrius III. 
Demetrius in NT 

i. 581°. Demon, Devil . 

i. 582%, 


in Egyptian sa ag 


i. 588°. 

i. 588". 

i. 588* (Ramsay). 

Ext. 145° ff. (Farnell), 155° 
(Ramsay). 

fi. 16* (Woods). 

i. 220° (Hommel); Ext. 
577* (Jastrow). 


Ext. 182* (Wiedemann). 

i. 588°. 

i. 589°. 

iii. 467* (Stewart); Ext. 
135° f. (Ramsay). 

i. 589* (Moss). 

i. 589° (Moss). 

i. 589> (Moss). 

i. 590* (Muir). 

i. 590* (Whitehouse); Ext. 
551° ff. (Jastrow). 


i. 580°f. ; ii. 509>(Barnes) ; 


Conception of Per- 


Ext. 633° (Kautzsch). sonal Evil i 
Decapolis « & 583* (Conder). cies . i. 590%. (See Animism]. 
Decease - L 583". Arabic Jinns i. 590°. 
Deceit. . . LL 583". Demonology of OT . i. 590. 
Deceivableness - L 68%. Azazel . . i. 591%; Ext. 721°. 
Decently - 1. 583>. Babylonian ‘influ. 
Decision - « 4, 583 (Adeney). ence . i. 591°. 
Valley of. . . ii 561% (Jehoshaphat, Heathen Deities as 
Valley of], 839° (J. H. Demons i. 501°f., 812° note; 
Kennedy). iv. 603°; Ext. 617° 
Deck . - & 584, . (Kautzsch). 
Declare, Declaration - iL. 5644. Lilith . . - i. 590°. [See Lilith}. 
Decline : - £584. Satyrs . . . i 591% 
Decree . iv. 61> (Warfield). Serpent as Demonic 
Dedan, Dedanites . i. 684° (Macpherson). Power i. 591°; iv. 400™ >, 602". 
in Babylonian In- Demonology of Later 
scriptions . . i. 225° (Hommel). Judaism i. 592*; iv. 408° ff. 
Dedication . . . i 585° (A. R. 8. Ken- Development in 
nedy). Apocryphal 
Feast ofthe . . i. 585> (J. H. Kennedy), Period . Ext. 288° ff. (Fairweather). 
862* (Harding). Influence of Greek 
Deem , ° i. 585°. daluoves . i. 592°. 
Deep... i. 586* (Hastings). of Parsism. . iv. 991°(J. H. Moulton). 
Deer . i. 845> (Post); ii. 36° Satan . . « & 592°; iv. 407°, 992° 
(Macalister) ; iv. 292. (J. H. Moulton); Ext. 
Defective . i. 5868. 288 (Fairweather), 709" 
Defenced i. 586°. (Kautzsch). 
Defer . - L 586, in Book of Enoch. i. 593°; iv. 408°. 
Defilement. .  . [See Uncleanness]. in Josephus . i. 593°; Ext. 280° (Fair- 
Defy . . .  .« 4. 586° (Hastings). weather). 
Degree . « i 586° (Hastings). in Targums and 
Degrees, Songs of iv. 153 (Davison); Ext. Midrash iv. 409°, 


Dehaites . ; 


Dehort js 
Deification of the Dead 


ofthe Living . 
Delaiah ° 


Delectable . 
Delicacy . . . 


168" (Kénig). in Testament of the 
i. 587° (H. A. White); Twelve Patriarchs i. 593%. 
iii. 755° (Sayce). in Tobit and other 
i. 587°. Apocrypha iv. 408°; Ext. 289° (Fair- 
Ext. 131° ff. (Ramsay), weather). 
187° (Wiedemann). Demonology of NT . i. 593%; iv. 410*-412°. 
Ext. 154* (Ramsay), 187° Demonic Possession i. 593°; iii. 327° (Mao- 
(Wiedemann). alister); iv. 22°, 410°. 
i. 587° (Boyd); ii. 123°, Methods of heal- 
127* (Curtis). ing of Christ 
i. 587°. and Apostles. i. 693>f. ; Ext. 290° (Fair 


i. 587> (Hastings). 


weather). 


Demon—Demonology— 
St. Paul’s concep- 
tion of Devils 
Demons in the Air . 


Demophon (Ap.). 

Den. ; ‘ ; 

Denarius. ; P 

Denounce 

Deny . 

Depart. : 

Deputy : 

Derbe . é 

Derision : é 

Descent into Hell ; 

Describe : ; 

Descry . 

Desert . 

Desire . 

Desolate : 

Desolation, Atomina: 
tion of : 

Despite ; ‘ ° 

Desposyni . ; . 


Destruction . : ‘ 
Determinate : ‘ 
Detestable a 
Deuel . 

Deutero isla 
Deuteronomist, Work of 


Deuteronomy .. 


Analysis of Contents 
Date and Authorship 
Ethics. 
Historical Allusions 
Language and Style 
Legislation ‘ é 
Name ° . . 
Priesthood in . , 
Purpose . . 
Religious Teaching . 
Holiness ° 
Idolatry ; 
Love between God 
and Israel . P 


Monotheism . : 


Unity . . . 
Devil «© « © e 


Devoted things . 
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i. 504°; iv. 410° fi. 

i. 58> (Mackie). [See 
Exorcism, Magic, 

Sorcery]. 

L. 594», 

i. 694», 

iii. 427°(A.R.8. Kennedy). 

i. 594». 

i. 594>, 

i. 595°. 

i. 595°. 

i. 505* (Ramsay). 

i. 595°. 

ili. 795° (Chase). 

i. 595°. 

i. 595°. 

iv. 917° (Selbie). 

i. 596*. 

i. 5964. 


iL. 12° (Driver). 

i. 596°. 

ii. 138* >, 140° (Bacon). 

i. 38> (Abaddon); iii. 744* 
[Perdition]. 

i. 596* (Hastings). 

i. 596° (Driver). 

i. 596, 

Ext. 705° (Kautzsch). 
(See Isaiah]. 

[See D). 

iL 596> (Ryle); ii. 367° ff. 
(Woods); _ iii. 68> 
(Driver); Ext. 700° 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 597°. 

i. 601"; ii. 368* (Woods). 

L 779% (Strong). 

i. 597°. 

i, 599°, 601%"; ii. 367° 
(Woods) ; iii. 32° (Mar- 
goliouth). 

i. 600*, G01 Ff. ; iii. 68° ff. 
(Driver). 

i. 596°. 

iv. 74> (Baudissin). 

i. 597° ff. 

iL. 598>; Ext. 687° £., 700° 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 599. 

i. 599°. 


{. 598>, 601°. 

i. 598°, 601°; 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 598". 

i, 590° (Whitehouse) ; 
iv. 4075; Ext. 709» 
(Kautzsch). (See 

emon). 

i, 23° (Hastings), 534° 
(Denney); Ext. 619° 
(Kautzsch). 


Ext. 680° 


Devotion . ; . 
Dew . : ‘ ; 
Diadem : ; ‘ 
Dialogue of Timothy 
and Aguila 
Diamond . ; ‘ 


Diana of the Ephesians 


on Coins . ‘ : 
Shrines. : ; 
Diaspora. ‘ . 


Extent . ° . 

in Africa. . 

in Arabia. e ts 

in Asia Minor . 

in Cyrenaica 

in Egypt . 

in Euphrates District 

in Italy, Spain, Gaul, 
Germany 

in Macedonia and 
Greece . 

in Rome . : 

in Syria 

Organization 

Religious and Intel- 

lectual Life 

Synagogues . 
Temple Dues 

Social Standing and 
Citizenship . : 

Toleration by Autho- 
rities . 

Diatessaron 


Author and Date. 
Relation to Old 
Syriac... 
Title, Language, and 
Later History 
Versions, non- iat 
Arabic . 
Armenian ; 
Codex Fuldensis . 
Diblah . . 
Diblaim ; ; 
Dibon, Dibon gad ‘ 


Dibri_ . : . 
Dibs_ . : : . 


Didache 5 ‘ e 


Church conditions 
implied.  . 

Contents and Strue- 
ture ; 

Criticism, Materials 
for, ‘ 

Date. . ;: ‘ 

Discov 

Genesis of ‘Didache . ‘ 
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i. 603> (Hastings). 

i. 604° (Hull). 

i. 604> (Purves), 530°. 
i. 604° (H. A. White). 


iii. 303* (Bartlet). 

iv. 619%, 620° (Flinders 
Petrie). 

i 605*, 722*> (Ramsay) ; 
Ext. 120*. 

i. 724". 

i. 606"; Ext. 121°. 

Ext. 91° (Schiirer), 56° 
(Buhl). 

Ext. 91>, 

. 96>, 

. 935. 

. 988. 

. 96°. 

. 95%, 104>, 107%, 108°. 

. 928, 


. 98°. 


. 978, 
97". 

. 92>, 105°. 
Ext. 99° ff. 


Ext. 106°. 
Ext. 107%. 
Ext. 107*. 


Ext. 104°. 


Ext. 102*. 

Ext. 451° ff. (Stenning) , 
iv. 646° ff. (Nestle). 

Ext. 451°. 


Ext. 458°. 


Ext. 452°. 

Ext. 455*. 

Ext. 457°, 

Ext. 455°. 

Ext. 456°. 

i. 606". 

i. 606" ; Ext. 175* (Konig). 

i. 606* (Chapman), 73° 
(I. Taylor). 

iL. 606°. 

ii, 30°, 32> (Macalister) ; 
iv. 869° (Post). 

Ext. 438° ff. (Bartlet) ; iii. 
533° (Stanton). 


Ext. 448*. 

Ext. 439° ff., 445° ff 
Ext. 441° f£ 

Ext. 448°. 


Ext. 438°, 
Ext. 443° ff 
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Didache— 
Significance for Early 
Christianity . 
Title. r . 
Transformations 
undergone by . 
Didrachma . ‘. ° 


Didymus.. = ° 
of Alexandria . ° 


Die . P ° 
Diet . é ° 
Diklah ‘ 
Dilan . : 
Diligence : 
Dill : ; 
Diminish . , 
Dimnah ‘. 
Diimnon, Dimonah : 
Dinah . é 
Dinaites ‘ 
Dinhabah . 

Dinner. ‘ 


Diodore of Tarsus 
Diognetus, Epistle to. 


Dionysia . . . 
Dionysius . . . 
of Alexandria. . 


D ionysus e e ° 


Dioscorinthius . - 


Dioscuri ; ‘ ‘ 
Diotrephes . . . 


Diphath ° e ° 


Disallow. ; : 
Disannul 

Disappvint . 

Discern ‘ ‘ 
Disciple . : . 
Discipline . . 
Discomfort, Disoom- 


fiture ; ‘ ‘ 
Discover 
Discus . : 
Disease ‘ 
Dish . , 
Dishan. 
Dishon 
Dishonesty . 


Dispatch . : , 
Dispersion . : : 
Disposition . . : 
Dispute, Disputation . 
Distaff. = Se 
Divers, Diverse . 
Dives . 
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Ext. 450°. 
Ext. 439°. 


Ext. 449°. 

iii. 423", 428° (A. R. 8. 
Kennedy). 

iv. 753° (J. H. Bernard). 

Ext. 499* (Turner). 

i. 606° (Hastings). 
Death]. 

i. 606°, 

i. 606° (Margoliouth). 

i. 6079. 

i. 607* (Hastings). 

1. 99* (Post). 

i. 607". 

i. 6074. 

i. 606". 

i. 607°. 

i. 607°. 

i. 607° 
(Ryle). 

ii. 41* (Macalister). 

Ext. 500° (Turner). 

ii. 700* (Reynolds) ; iii. 
637° (Stanton). 

i. 607" (Peake). 

i. 608* (Dickson). 

iii. 541° (Stanton); iv. 
240° (F. C. Porter); 
Ext. 496° (Turner). 


[See 


(Selbie), 268° 


i. 608* (Jevons), 607° 
(Peake); Ext. 153* 
(Ramsay). 


i. 608>; iv. 765° (Abra- 
hams 


). 
i. 608° (Prichard). 
i. 609 (Salmond); ii. 
742», 


i. 600° (Selbie); iv. 
286>, 

i. 600". 

i. 609", 

i. 609". 

i. 609°. 

i. 600° (Massie). 

i. 610° (Hastings). 

i. 610°. 

i. 610° (Hastings). 

ii. 107* (Nicol). 

lil, 322> (Macalister). 

li. 40* (Macalister). 

i. 610°. 

i. 610° (Selbie). 

i, 611°. 

i. 6118. 

{See Diaspora]. 


i. 611° (Hastings). 
i, 611° (Hastings). - 
i. 611°, 

i, 611°, 

ili. 88* (Plammer). 


Divination e e e 
Divorce : ° 


Christ’s Teaching on 


Dizahab 
Do ; 
Docetism 


Doctor . - é ° 

Doctrine 

Doctrine, Development 
“in edd a 

Period . ‘ 

Angelogy . 
Anthropology . 
Demonology . 
Doctrine of God. 
Doctrine of Wisdom 
Eschatology 
Greek Influence 
Messianic Hope ia 
Persian Influence . 

Dodai. . . . 


Dog tribeof Calebites 
Tobit’sdog . 


Dogma. 


Dok (Ap.) 

Doleful 

Dolphin 

Dominion 

Doom . ; ‘ 
Door . : , ‘ 


of Temple : . 
Doorkeeper . 


Dophkah 

Dor 

Dorymenes (Ap.) 
Dositheus (Ap.) . 
Dotea ai 
Dote . 

Dothan 


i. 611° (Jevons); iv. 107* 
(Davidson); Ext. 556° ff 
(Jastrow), 650°£ 
(Kautzsch). 

iii. 274° ff. (W. P. Pater- 
son); i. 847" (Ben- 
nett); ii.» 775° note 
(Williams). 

ili. 275° ff. (W. P. Pater- 
son); Ext.27*ff.( Votaw). 

i. 613> (Driver). 

i. 614° (Hastings). 

ii. 189° (Headlam), 717* 
(Reynolds); Ext. 423" 
(Tasker). 

i. 614°. 

i. 614'( Hastings, Stewart). 


Ext. 272° (Fairweather). 

Ext. 285° ff. 

Ext. 290° tf. 

Ext. 288° ff. 

Ext. 276° ff. 

Ext. 281° ff. 

Ext. 302° ff. 

Ext. 274°, 

Ext. 295° ff. 

Ext. 274*, 279°, 307°. 

i. 615° (Stenning); ik 
132= > (Curtis). 

i. 615* (Macpherson); Ext. 
80> (Jastrow). 

i. 615°. 

i. 615° (Stenning); ii 
132™ > (Curtis). 

i. 615°; ii. 1964. 

i. 615°. 

i. 615° (Post); iv. 
(Peake). 

i. 340* (Selbie). 

iv. 787° f. (Marshall), 989* 
(J. H. Moulton). 

i. 616* (Macpherson), 614" 
(Stewart). 

i. 616°. 

i. 616°, 

i. 231° (Post). 

i. 616 (Massie). 

i. 617°. 

ii. 432°, 434° (Warren) ; 
iL 143*° (Flindere 
Petrie); ii. 384° f. (Cars- 
law). 

iv. 700* (Davies). 

iv. 74>, 80°, 92>f., 
(Baudissin). 

i. 617* (Rendel Harris). 

i. 617° (Conder). 

i. 617° (Stanton). 

i. 618%, 

i. 6188. 

i. 618°. 

i. 618%, 

i. 619. 


830° 


95° 


Douai Version . 


Doubt . : ‘ 


Dove . ;‘ ‘ 


Symbolical use. . 
at Christ’s Baptism . 


Dove’s Dung ° 6 


Dowry . , 

Doxology . 

Drachma 

Drag . . . 

Dragon é 
Bel and the ‘ 

Dragon’s Well , 


Draught, pee 


House ‘ : 
Draw . 
Drawer of Water 


Dread, Dreadful . 
Dreams ‘ ;: 


Dress (verb). ° e 
Dress (subst.) . ° 
Articles: Breeches . 


Border, Hem, Skirt 


Caul__.. ‘ ‘ 
Cloak 
Coat ' 
of Mail . , 
Girdle . ‘ 
Head-dress 
Mantle . 
Muffler . 3 
Napkin . ‘ , 


Robe 

Sandals ; 

Shawl . . 

Sheet, Shirt, Linen 
Garment . ; 

Stomacher . A 

Turban . , : 

Veil 

Wimple 


Materials: Cotton . 
Hair. ‘ ‘ 


Linen . é 
Silk 
Wool . 
in Oriental Thought 
Drink . 
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iv. 858> (Milligan); Ext. 
251> (Lupton). 

i. 618° (Hastings, War- 
field). 

i, 619% (Poet); iv. 830° 
(Peake). 

ii. 747° (KGnig). 


ii. 406° (Swete); Ext. 
309° (Scott). 
i. 620° (Post); ii. 37* 


(Macalister) ; Ext. 470" 
(Thackeray). 


. tii. 270° (W. P. Paterson). 
. 1.620°(Scott);iv.38*(Lock). 
. tii, 491%, 498> (A. B.S. 


Kennedy). 

ii. 12>, 24> (Eddy). 

i. 120° (Post). 

i. 267 (Marshall). 

i. 464° (Wilson); ii. 586* 
(Conder); iv. 4288 
(Sal bie). 

iii, 421» (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 


i. 621°. 

i. 6215. 

i. 621° (Mackie). 

i. 621> (Hastings). 

i. 622° (Jevons) ; iv. 600° 
(Whitehouse); Ext. 
563° (Jastrow), 614%, 
651* (Kautzsch). 

i. 623* (Hastings). 

i. 623> (Mackie). 

i. 6255, 320° (A. R. 8. 
Kennedy). 

i. 627°; ii. 68° (A. R. SB. 
Kennedy). 

i. 363*, 628°. 

i. 449°, 624». 

1. 452°, 624°. 

i. 319", 328° (Barnes). 

i. 6264. 

i. 626>, 

i. 627°; iii. 280° (Selbie). 

i. 627°; iii. 455° (Selbie). 

i. 627"; iii. 487> (Selbie). 

i. 627>, 

i. 6278. 

i. 627°. 


i. 6248, 
i. 6288; 
i. 627°, 
i. 627; iv. 848* (Davies). 
i. 627°; iii, 240* (Selbie) ; 
iv. 923%, 

i, 623°. 

1, 623°; ii. 285* (Ewing). 
i. 623°; ili. 124> (Ewing). 
i. 6248, 


iv. 617% (Selbie). 


.. L 623°; iv. 937%. 


i. 628°. 
ii, 33° ff., 36* (Macalister). 


Drink-offering . . 


Dromedary 
Dropsy 
Dross . 
Drought 


Drove . e ° : 
Drowning . , . 
Drunkenness : : 
Drusilla ‘ ‘ 


Dudael ; ; ‘ 
Duke . é 3 ; 


Dulcimer . < ‘ 


Dumbness . 
of Ezekiel 


Dumv-zi 

Dumu-zi-zuab 

Dung . ; : e 
Doves. F é 


Gate. 3 ; 
Dungi. ; , 
Dun-shagga. ; ‘ 
Dura : ‘ 
Dure . ¥ : 
Dutch Versions ; ; 
Duty .. ‘ 
Dwarf ° ° ° 
Dyeing ° 


Dysentery . . . 


E (work of Elohist) . 
Date. ; ‘ 7 
in Exodus ‘ ‘ 


in Genesis é ' 
in Joshua. ‘ ‘ 
in Judges. ‘ 
Ea 


ah << 

3 (verb) ‘ ‘ 
Ear-ring e e e 
Earth . ‘ < ‘ 


Earthquake. 

Uzziah’s 
Ease é 
East, Children of ‘the : 


East Sea, Eastern Sea 
Easter . ‘. ‘ 
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iv. 3355, 339° (W. P. 
Paterson); Ext. 620, - 
722° (Kautzsch). 

i. 629°. 

ili. $328* (Macalister). 

i. 629". 

i. 524° (Poucher), 850» 
(Warren). 

i. 629°. 

i. 524 (Poucher). 

i. 629* (Beecher). 

ii. 361* (Headlam). 

iii. 852° (Kilpatrick); iv. 
246* (Porter). 

i, 207° (Driver). 

i, 630° (Hastings), 645* 
(Sayce). 

iii. 459° (Millar). 

i. 630° (Margoliouth) ; iv. 
519" (Selbie). 

iii. 327" (Macalister). 

i. 816" (Skinner) ; 
176° f. (Konig). 

Ext. 5488. 

Ext. 548°, 

i. 631° (Hull). 

i. 620° (Post); ii. 37* 
(Macalister); Ext. 470* 
(Thackeray). 

ii. 593> (Conder). 

i. 225> (Hommel). 

Ext. 548°. 

i, 631* (Walker). 

i. 631°. 

Ext. 414° (Bebb). 

i, 631°. 

i. 631°. 

i. 631> (H. Porter), 456° ff. 
(Thatcher). 

iii. 325* (Macalister). 


Ext. 


i. 6328; ii. 371° ff. (Woods). 

Li, 37H. 

i. 806>ff. (Harford - Bat- 
tersby). 

ii. 145° ff. (Ryle). 

ii. 7815 (G. A. Smith). 

ii, 812° (Konig). 

i. 215° f. (Hommel); Ext. 
538° ff. (Jastrow). 

i. 632* (Post). 

i. 632> (Mackie). 

i. 632». 

i. 633* (Philps). 

i. 633* (Mackie). 


i. 633° (Selbie), 502°, 504% ® 
(Whitehouse). [See 
World). 


i. 634* (Hull). 

iii. 617° (Warren). 

i. 635* (Hastings). 

i. 635° (Margoliouth) ; id, 
831* (Macpherson). 

i. 575* (Hull). 

i. 635>. 
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i. 635° (Margoliouth). 
i, 635> (Mackie). 


Ebal (person) . 


. Ecclesiasticus— 
Ebal (mountain) . é 


Wisdom Teaching . iv. 927° (Siegfried); Ext. 


Ebed . i. 636°, 281>f. (Fairweather). 
Ebed- melech i. 636». Eclipse . ‘ ; - & 193° (T. G. Pinches), 
Ebenezer i. 636° (Stenning); iv. 413* (Turner), 559° 
492° (Wilson). (Purves); Ext. 558 
Eber . , ; - ££ 636° (Selbie) ; ii. 131% ° (Jastrow). 
(Curtis), 326% > (Wil- | Ed : F ; ~ i. 642>(A.R. 8. Kennedy). 
liams). Eddinus (Ap.) i. 642>, 
Ebez . ; : » i. 637°. Eden (garden) . i, 643" (Sayce), 216 
Ebiasaph . . « & 5S (Gray); ii. 124*> (Hommel); iii. 669*° 
(Curtis). (Salmond). 
Ebiathar . (See A biathar]. Eden (‘ house of ’) i. 643* (Selbie). 
Ebionites, a ‘of the Ext. 435° (Tasker). Eden (people) i. 642> (Selbie), 131° 
Ebony . - iL 637". (Margoliouth), 183° 
Ebron . F . 4 637* (Ewing). (Hommel). 
Ecbatana. : « i. 24° (Margoliouth). Eden oe i. 642°; ii. 125% dis, 
Ecclesiastes . ‘ - &L 637" (Peake); iv. 927" | Eder i, 644* (Ryle); ii. 125, 
(Siegfried); Ext. 731* 131* (Curtis). 
(Kautzach). Edification . i. 6442, 
Authorship and Date i. 637°. E-dingirréna-du . i. 225* (Hommel). 
Canonicity i. 642°; iii, 613° (Woods). | Edna (Apoc.) i. 644>, 
Contents . - iL 640%, Edom, Edomites . i. 644° (Sayce). 
Epilogue . : - L 640". Relation to Hebrews Ext. 74* ff. (Jastrow). 
Idea of God. . iL 641°. Sanctuary iv. 396° (A. R. S. Kea. 
of Futare Life. i. 642%; Ext 731° nedy). 
(Kautzsch). Edos (Apoc. ) i. 646". 
Integrity . i, 639°. Edrei i. 646° (Sayce), 146 
Language and Strue- (Driver). 
ture. ‘ - i. 638°; iii, 82° (Margo- | Education ; i. 646*(A. R.S, Kennedy), 
liouth); iv. 13> (Budde). From _ the Conquest 
Title. ‘ i. 637. to the Exile i. 646° f£ 
Ecclesiasticus (Sirach). iv. 539* (Nestle). Schools of the Pro- 
Author. : - iv. 541° ff. phets . ; i. 647%, 
Contents . ; iv. 549° ff. From the Exile to 
Doctrine of God Ext. 276° (Fairweather). B.C. 75 ; i. 647°. 
Editions : . iv. 542°, Alexandrian influ- 
Eschatology .  ._ iv. 550°; i. '742>(Charles); ence . i. 648°, 
iv. 239 (E. R. Bernard). Place and Method i. 649%, 
History iv. 539°. Proverbs as Hand- 
Importance iv. 539°. book . ; . i. 648, 
Language . iii. 35° ° (Margoliouth) ; Scribes as Teachers i. 647°. 
iv. 13> (Budde). Synagogue Instruc- 
Name . . iv. 540°f. tion . ‘ . L 647°; iv. Gale, 642 
Place in Bible . ‘ . iv. 539°. (Bacher). 
Quotations of Latia From B.C. 75 to A.D. 70 i. 649°. 
Fathers. é - iv. 545°, Schools . . L. 649°. 
Relation to Tobit iv. 789° (Marshall). Teachers i. 650"; iv. 690° (Adeney). 
Sadducean cea iv. 549"; i. 119° (Porter). In NT Times i. 650°; Ext. 54* (Buhl). 
Satan in . ‘ iv. 409° (Whitehouse). Effect . : . i. 652° (Hastings). 
Text, Greek . - iv. 543°. Egg . : 5 - ii. 64° (Post), 37* (Mac- 
Hebrew . iv. 546° ff alister). 
Syriac . - iv. 546°. White of an Egg . ii. 37* (Macalister); iv. 
Theology . ° iv. 550* ®, 916* (Post). 
Use in Christian Eglah . i. 652°; ii. 126°. 
Church. . . iv. 550°. Eglaim. . i. 652%, 702°. 
Versions . 5 . iv. 544° ff. Eglath- shelishiyah i. 652° (Selbie). 
Arabic . iv. 545°. Eglon (person) i. 652> (Redpath). 
Armenian . » iv. 544°, Egion (place) i. 652> (Henderson); iii 
Coptic . ‘ - iv. 545°. 15> (Bliss). 
Ethiopic ‘ . iv. 545°, Egypt . ‘ i. 653° (Crum). 
Georgian . .. iv. 545%. Architecture iv. 891~ > (Warren). 
Latin. ‘ » iv. 545* ®, Calendar . i. 657°. 
Palso-Slavonie . iv. 545°. Chronology i. 656°. 
Syriac . iv. 544°. Divisions . , - LL 653°f. 
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Egypt— | Egypt, Religion of— 
Egyptian Customs in Gods, Animal . - Ext. 190°. 
Joseph Narrative. ii. 772° ff. (Driver). Apis. : . Ext. 190% 
Ethnology ; - i. 6554, 2145 (Hommel); Bacis . : . Ext. 190% 
Ext. 78° f. (Jastrow). Mnevis . : . Ext. 190*, 
Fauna and Flora . i. 654*°. Phenix. : . Ext. 190% 
History . ; . i. 657° £4. Sphinx . : . Ext. 190%, 
Old Kingdom « iL 657». Suchos . ‘ . Ext. 190°. 
Middle Kingdom . i. 659°. Gods, Foreign . . Ext. 186%, 
New Kingdom _..._ i. 660°. Anta. ; . Ext. 187%. 
Foreign Dominion i. 662°. Anukit . : . Ext. 186%, 
Restoration . - i. 663°, Astarte . ; . Ext. 187, 
Persian Supremacy i. 664*. Baal .. . Ext. 187*, 
Israel in Egypt - iL 665*>, 398> (Curtis). Bast. : . Ext. 186°, 
Judaism in Egypt . Ext. 95*, 108° (Schiirer). Bes , , . Ext. 186° f, 
Language . ; i. 655°, 664° ff. Neith . 5 . Ext. 186%, 
Affinity to Semitic Reshpu. . Ext. 187*, 
Languages. . i. 655°. Sati . . . Ext. 186». 
Alphabet. . iL 70°ff. (I. Taylor). Ta-urt . i . Ext. 186°f, 
Coptic Dialects . i. 668* (Forbes Robinson). Gods, Native . . Ext. 184° £6 
Magic : : . iii, 207° (Whitehouse) ; Amon . y . Ext. 1854, 
iv. 600® > (Whitehouse). Aten. , . Ext. 185, 
Name. i. 653°. Chepera : Ext. 184°. 
Physical Character. . i. 653° Chnum, Chnuphis Ext. 185%, 
Relations with Asia i. 664°. Chunsu. 4 Ext. 185%, 
Religion . ‘ - 1.665>; Ext. 176° ff. (Wiede- Hathor . , . Ext. 186" 
mann). Horus . : . Ext. 184°, 
Roman Province . iv. 144° (Headlam). Imhetep : . Ext. 186. 
Ships - «  « Ext. 360° ff. (Blomfield). Ment. ; . Ext. 185*°, 
Versions . , - i. 668* ff. (Forbes Robin- Min. , . Ext. 185°, 
son). Mut. : . Ext. 185%, 
Weights . .  « iii, 418" (A. R. S. Ken- Nechebit . . Ext. 186, 
nedy). Nefer-Tum . . Ext. 1868, 
Wine ; * . ii. 34> (Macalister). Ptah. : . Ext. 185%, 
Writing, Hierogly- Ra Bole . Ext. 189°. 
phic script. . i. 656*, 70° ff. (I. Taylor). Sebak . . . Ext. 186. 
Numbers. . iii. 561* (KGnig). Sechet . F - Ext. 186%, 
Egypt, Religion of . Ext. 176°ff. (Wiedemann). Shu, ‘ . Ext. 185 
Creation of the World Ext. 177° ff Sokharis F . Ext. 186. 
Attributed to acta Ext. 178* ft. Tum, Atum . . Ext. 184°. 
to words. . Ext. 180°R Gods, Historical De- 
Power of the velopment of . Ext. 182°, 189%, 
Name. . Ext. 181°. Nome gods . . Ext. 182°, 
Methods : Ext. 179°. Origin . Ext. 179°. 
Origin of Gods, Reciprocal Rela. 
Men, Plants, tions with men. Ext. 177°. 
and Animals . Ext. 179°. Worship of Abstract 
oftheSun. . Ext. 179. Notions . . Ext. 191% 
Separation of Hea- of Animals . . Ext. 189>£, 
ven and Earth . Ext. 178*f. of City gods . Ext. 191°, 
Cultus... Ext. 191° of Heaven, Earth, 
Destruction of the | and Heavenly 
World ; . Ext. 181% Bodies . . Ext. 188°, 
Conflagration . Ext. 181°, of High Places . Ext. 189°, 
Deluge. . . Ext. 182. of Plants and 
Destruction by Ra Ext. 182°. Trees. . Ext. 190°, 
Future Life, Concep- ; Of Springs and 
tions of — | Streams. . Ext. 189, 
Connexion with of Stones. - Ext. 189°. 
_ gun’s course . Ext. 193. | Egypt, River of. . » i 667% (Sel bie) ; iv 
Dwelling - place of 288°. 
gods : Ext. 193%. ~ Egyptian Papyri « Ext. 353* (Kenyon). 
of the dead . Ext. 193° ff. Egyptian, The . - 1 667° (Headlam). 
Osirian Doctrine of Egyptian Versions . i. 668* (Forbes Robin 


Immortality . Ext. 194°!" son). 
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Egyptian Versions— 


Dialects of Coptic 


(Bohairic, 


Middle 


Egyptian, Sahidic) 
Relative Dates. 
Versions, Criticism . 


Date 


Extant Remains . 


Greek Text implied 
Egyptians, Gospel ac- 


cording to the 


Ehi. ‘ 
Ehud e 


Either . 
Eker . 
Ekrebel (Ap. ) 
Ekron . ; 
El, Elim . 


in compound Names 


Elah . 


Elah (valley) 
Elam (person) 


Elam, Elamites . 


Elasa (Ap.) . 
Elasah . ‘ 
Elath . - 
El-berith . 
El-bethel . 
Eldaah ‘ 
Eldad . . 


Book of . 
Elder (OT) . 
(NT) . 
(of amma 
Elead . ‘ 
Eleadah 
Elealeh 
Eleasah 


Eleazar 


Election . 
Author 
Effect F 
Elect 
Reprobation 


Term 


and Foreknowledge | 


in Genesis 


in Dentero-Isaiah . 
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i. 668*. 

i. 669°, 

i. 673". 

i. 670°. 

i. 669°. 

i, 672°, 

Ext. 423° (Tasker), 846° f. 
(Ropes). 

i. 673°; ii. 180°. 

i. 673° (Cooke); ti. 180°, 
131° (Curtis). 

i. 673°. 

i. 674°; ii. 126%. 

i, 674. 


i. 674* (Beecher). 

i, 95° (Davidson) ; ii. 198°. 
[See Elohim]. 

iii. 484° (Gray). 

i, 674°, 

i. 674 (N. J. D. White), 
676" (Selbie); ii. 128° 
(Cartis). 

i. 674° (Stenning). 

i, 674° (Selbie); fi. 124, 
181* (Curtis). 

i. 674° (Sayoe); Ext. 82° f. 
(Jastrow). 

i. 676"; iii. 183°. 

i. 676. 

i. 676" (Selbie). 

i, 676. 

i. 676%, 

i. 676%, 

i. 676°, 


i. 676> (Marshal)). 

i, 676° (Selbie). 

i 301°, 440° (Gwatkin), 
483* © (Gayford). 

iv. 899° (Bacher). 


i, 677°, 676 [Elasah); 
ii, 126, 131°. 


i, 677° (Allen), 6° (N. J. 
D. White); ii. 123*>, 
125*, 132° (Curtis) ; iii 
183* (Fairweather). 

(See 


i. 679°; Ext. 684> 
(Kantzsch). 

L, 680" ; iv. 60°, 62> (War- 
field), 228» (Denney). 

i. 678". 

li. 52° ff. (Stewart). 

ii. 148° (Ryle). 

Ext. 706° (Kautzsch). 


Elect Lady e e ° 
Elegy . «© eo e 


ii. 740° (Salmond). 

iii. 20° (Selbie), 454° 
(Nicol); iv. & (Budde) ; 
Ext. 167* (KSnig). 


E]l-elohe-Israel i. 681° (Selbie). 

El Elyon i. 682° (Selbie); iii. 450° 
(Driver). 

Element . 4. 682* (Massie). 

Eleph . - L 683», 

Elephant : . « L 683°. 

Eleutherus (A)}).) . i. 684*, 

Elbanan. ; i. 684° (Stenning) ; if. 132° 
(Curtis). 

Eli . . .  . & 684* (Stenning) ; iv. mm 


Eli, Eli, Lama Sabach- 
Eliab . 


(Baudissin). 


i. 684> (Thayer). 
i, 685* (Gray); ii. 122%, 


124°, 1255, 126>, 132 
(Curtis). 
Eliada . : i. 685"; ii. 126° 
Eliadas (Ap. ) i. 685". 
Eliahba : i. 685°; ii. 132°. 
Eliakim : . 4. 685° (Burney). 
Eliali (Ap.) . i. 686". 
Eliam . . i, 686° (Gray), 266 
(Selbie); ii. 182° (Curtis). 
Eliaonias(Ap.) . - i. 686". 
Elias . * F . i. 687" (Elijah}. 
Eliasaph . i. 686". 
Eliashib ,. i, 686* (Gray) ; ii. 123°, 
127° (Curtis). 
Eliasib (Ap.) . i. 686». 
Eliasibus (Ap.) i. 686>. 
Eliasimus (Ap.) i. 686°, 
Eliasis (Ap.) i. 686°, 
Eliathah i. 686°; ii, 124°. 
Elidad . . i, 686», 
Eliehoenai i. 686°; ii, 124°. 
Eliel L 686° ; ii. 124°, 125% Se, 
130", 1319 0, 132%, 132° 2, 
Elienai . iL 686°; ii. 131%. 
Eliezer . i. 686> (Allen); ii. 12@, 
125°, 180° (Curtis). 
Elihoreph . . L 687. 
Elihu . P : . iL 687"; id. 128°, 132°. 
in Book of Job. i. 687" (Davison) ; ii. 662° 
665°, 667>; Ext. 720°. 
Elijah . i. 687° (Strachan) ; ii. 131° 
(Curtis). 
Compered with Elisha i. 693°; ii. 868° (Burney). 
Historical Import- 
ance . : - & 691"; Ext. 655° 
(Kautzsch). 
Letter to Jehoram . i. 690°; ii. 560°(N. J. D. 
White). 
Mission . . iL 687>. 
Monotheism i. 688°, 


Narratives of . 
Elijah, Apocalypee of . 
Elika . ; : 
Elim. 
Elimelech 
Elioenai 


ii. 866° ff. (Burney); Ext. 
654° ff. (Kautzsch). 

i. 692* (Selbie). 

i, 692" ; ii. 182°. 


"692° (Rendel Harris). 


i. 692°. 
i. 692° ; ii. 122°, 127%, 130° 


Elionas(Ap.) 
Eliphal : ° 
Eliphalat (Ap.)_. 
Eliphaz : . 

in Book of Job. 
Eliphelehu . 
Eliphelet . 


Elisabeth . 
Eliseus. ° 
Elisha ° e 

Call . ° 


Compared with 
Elijah .  . 
History e e e 
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i. 692°. 

i. 692°; 

i, 602°. 

i, 692° (Gray). 

i, 692> (Davison); ii. 661>. 

i, 603" ; ii. 125°. 

i, 608°; ii. 126°, 
132°, 

i. 693* (Milligan). 

i. 693* (Elisha). 

i. 698* (Strachan). 

i. 6538"; Ext. 655° 
(Kautzsch). 


ii. 132°. 


131°, 


i. 693° ; ii. 868* (Burney). 
i. 604° ff.; ii. 866° ff. (Bur- 


ney); Ext. 655 ff. 
(Kautzsch). 
Miracles . ‘ - L 696°. 
Political career i. 606; Ext. 655° 
(Kautzsch). 
Prophetic character i. 694°. 
Elishah , - 4£ 696° (Sayce). 
Elishama . ‘. iL. 697"; ii. 125%, 196+», 
130°. 
Elishaphat . i. 607*. 
Elisheba i. 697°. 
Elishua i. 697" ; ii. 126%. 
Eliud . A : i, 697°. 
Flizaphan . .  . i. 607°, 
Elizur . : é i. 607°. 
Elkanah. i, 697° (Redpath); ii. 
124° %, =125%, 182° 
(Curtis). - 
Elkesaites . ‘ . Ext. 435° (Tasker). 
Elkiah (Ap.) : « i 697», 
Elkoshite : . i. 697° (Selbie). 
Ellasar - «  « & 608 (Sayee). [Bee 
Larea 
Elm. ‘ 5 - i. 698". 
Elmadam A - i. 698". 
Elnaam ‘ : - i. 698°; ii. 132%, 
Elnathan . ‘ - i, 698*; ii. 1279, 
Elohim ; : ae | 199" (Davidson) ;_ iv. 


so7* (A. R. 8. Ken- 
nedy) ; Ext. 615°, 643+, 


724° (Kautzsch). 
Sonsof . ; - L OS, 97" (David. 
son); Ext. 643%, 724* 
(Kautzsch). 
Elohist. ‘ ° - [See E}. 
Eloi, Eloi, Lama Sa- 
bachthani. : - i. 684° (Thayer). 
Elon (person) - LL 698*; ii. 129% 
Elon (place) . : - i. 698». 
Elon-beth-hanan . » 4. 698° (Elon). 
Eloth . i, 676* (Selbie), 692° (Ren- 
del Harris). 
Elpaal . ‘ 5 - i, 698°; ii, 1319 >, 
Elparan ‘ , - iii. 672° (Chapman); i. 
676* (Selbie). 
Elpelet ‘ ‘ - i. 698». 
El-shaddai . ‘ - ii. 199* (Davidson). 
Eltekeh ‘ ‘ . 4. 698° (Barnes). 
Eltekon é ‘ - 4 698». 


Elyon . . ‘ , 


Emadabun (Ap.) . 
Ematheis(Ap.) . 
Embalming . ‘ é 


Embroidery. .  . 


Emek-keziz . 


ye ana ‘y the 
Sea 


Enchantment 


End 


Endeavour . 
Endirons . 


Eneneus (Ap.) 
Enflame : 
Engage . 
En-gannim . 
En-gedi 


Engine. 

Engrafted 

Engraving . 
En-haddah . 
En-hakkore . 
En-hazor 

Enjoin . 

Enlarge, Enlargement 
En-mishpat. . 
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i, 698°. 

i. 698°; iv. 765° (Abra. 
hams). 

i. 698> ; ii. 1325. 

i. 674> (Sayce). 

i, 698> (H. A. White). 

i. 247° (Massie). 

i. 682" (Selbie); ii. 190" 
(Davidson). 

i. 699° ; ii. 1328. 

i, 697> [(Elizaphan); ii. 
125". 

i. 699". 

i. 699°. 

i. 332> (Nicol); ii. 774! 
(Driver); Ext. 195*, 
197* (Wiedemann). 

i, 699° (Mackie), 
(Flinders Petrie). 

i. 699°. 


188> 


Emerald . iv. 620° (Flinders Petrie). 

Emerods i. 699° (Beecher) ; iii. 325° 
(Macalister). 

Emim . ‘é i. 700* (Beecher) ; ii. 166°, 
167°. 

Eminent - i, 700. 

| Emmanuel ii. 454* [Immanuel], 

Emmaus i. 700* (Conder). 

Emmer (Ap.) ~ iL 700% 

Emmeruth (Ap.) . i. 700°, 

Emulation . . L 700°. 

Enable. : ‘ i. 700°. 

Enaim . e e L. 700° (Ryle). 

Enan . ; i. 700°. 

Enasibus (Ap. ys i. 701°. 


i. 701* (Rendel Harris) ; 
iv. 537°. 

[See Divination, 
cism, Magic]. 

i. 701* (Hastings). 

i. 701°. 

i. 701° (Hastings). 

i. 7028. 

i. 702* (Conder). 

i, 702> (Hastings). 

i. 702°. 

i. 702° (Marshall). 

i. 702°, 

i. 702°, 

i. 703°. 

i. 703* (Conder). 

i. 703* (Hull) ; - ii 
(Welch). 

i. 703° (Barnes). 

i. 703°. 

i. 703° (Mackie). 

i, 704", 

i. 704*. 

i. 704°. 

i. 704°. 

i. 704° (Hastings). 

i. 704°; iii. 67* (Driver) ; 
Ext. 616° (Kautzsch). 
[See Kadesh]. 


Exor- 


813° 
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Ennatan(Ap.) . . 
Enoch . mcd . 
Enochin NT. 
Enoch, (Ethiopic) Book 
of . . 
Date and History . 
Demonology .. 


Doctrine of God ; 
Elements in Book, 
Characteristics, 
and Dates . ‘ 
Eschatology . ° 


Influence on Jewish 
Literature . : 

on the NT ‘ 
Messianic Hope . 
Messianic Titles . 
Original Language . 
Parallels with Jude. 
Relation to Book of 


Revelation . 
Versions . 
Enoch, Book of the 
Secrets of . 
Analysis of Contenta 
Anthropology . F 
Date and Authorship 


Language, and Place 
of Writing . é 
Millennium 
MSS, Editions and 
Translations. ‘. 
Relation to Jewish 
and Christian 
Literature. é 
Satan 
Seven Heavens: 
Enoch (city) 
Enos . J : . 
En-rimmon . : : 
En-rogel . ‘ ‘ 


Enrolment . 
Ensample 
En-shemesh . : 
Ensign . 

Ensue . ‘ 
En-tappuah . 
En-timinne . 
Entreat 

Envy .. ; 
Epenetus . ‘ : 
Epaphras. ‘ . 
Epaphroditus ‘ 
Ephah (person) . 
Ephah (weight) . 


Ephai . 

Epher . ‘ 
Ephes-dammim . 
Ephesian. 
Ephesians, Diana of the 
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i. 704>. 
i. 704° (Boyd). 
i. 705* (Chase). 


i. 705° (Charles). 
i. 705°. 
i. 593° 


Ext. 277* (Fairweather). 


i. 706°. 
i. 708°, 742>-7448 ; 
(Salmond). 


i. 708°. 
i, 708°. 
Ext. 298° (Fairweather). 


i. 708"; iv. 583* (Driver). 


i. 705°. 
ii. 801> (Chase). 


iv. 261° (Porter). 
i. 706". 


i. 708° (Charles). 
L. 710". 
i. 710°. 
i. 709%, 


i, 709%. 
i. 7114. 


i. 709". 


i. 709°. 

iv. 409° (Whitehouse). 
i, 7118. 

i. 704°. 

L 711° (Ryle). 

i. 711° (Selbie). 


i. 711° (Stenning) ; ii. 387* 


(Warren). 
iv. 183* (Quirinius). 
i. 712° (Hastings). 
i. 712%. 
i, 237° (Barnes). 
i. 712%. 
L. 7125. 
i. 225° (Hommel). 
ii. 478° (Hastings). 
i, 712° (Stewart). 
i. 713 (Headlam). 
i. 713* (Milligan). 
i, 713* (Milligan). 
i. 713°; ii, 127® >, 


iv. 910° ff. (A. R. S. Ken- 


nedy). 
i. 713°, 
iL. 713°; ii. 120%, 130°. 
i. 713°. 
i. 713° (Ramsay). 
i 605, 722°ff., 
(Ramsay. 


(Whitehouse) ; 
Ext. 290*( Fairweather). 


ili. 670* 


724" b 


Ephesians, Epistle to . 
Analysis . : 
Authorship and Date 
Destination . : 
Doctrine . ; . 
Origen’s Comment- 


Place of Composition 
Use in other Chris- 
tian Literature 

Ephesus 

City Government 

Cult of the bee 

Jewsin . 

St. Paul’s prison 

Temple . . 
Ephlal e e e 
Ephod r e ° 


Ephod (person) . 
Ephphatha . . ; 
Ephraem . 
Ephraim (person and 
tribe) 


Ephraim (town) . ° 
Ephraim (forest) . . 
Ephraim, Gate of : 
Ephraun (Mount) ; 
Ephrath, Ephrathah . 


Ephrathite . 
Ephron (person) . 
Ephron (place) 
Epicureans . 


Epilepsy . 

Epiphanes, Antiochus . 
and Maccabees . , 
in the Book of Daniel 


Epiphanius. . ‘ 


Epiphora . ° . 
Epistle 7 . 


Epizeuxis . . 
Eponym Canon . . 


Equal . 

Er ; 

Eran 

Erastus 

Erech . ‘ 
Eresh-kigal . 
Eri ‘ : ‘ 
Eridu . e e 


po ne a a 


i. 714* (Lock). 
i. 714°. 
L. 715°, 
i. 718%. 
i. 720°. 


Ext. 1162, 123. 
Ext. 93> (Schiirer). 


725° ; ii, 126. 
i, 725° (Driver), 55° (N. 
J. D. White); iv. 506 
(Whitehouse), 840° (A 
R. S. Kennedy); Ext. 
641> (Kautzach). 

i. 727". 

i. 727%. 

Ext. 453° (Stenning). 


i. 727* (Millar); ii, 190 
(Curtis). 

i. 728° (J. H. Kennedy). 

i. 728* (Henderson). 

ii. 593° (Conder). 

i. 727° (Millar). 

i. 728> (Davison), 21° 
(Conder); iv. 19% 
(Driver). 

i. 728°. 

i. 728° (Ryle). 

i. 728°. 

i. 728% (Conybeare) ; iii 
85> (Kilpatrick). 

iii. 327° (Macalister). 

i. 105> (Moss). 

ili. 181° (Fairweather). 

i, 552° (Curtis); iii. 227° 
(James). 

i. 120°; iv. 240° (Porter); 
Ext. 339° (Menzies). 

Ext. 165° (Konig). 

i. 729> (Bartlet); Ext. 
400° ff. (Ramsay). 

Ext. 163° (Konig). 

i. 179° (Hommel). 

i. 731> (Hastings). 

i. 732°; ii. 125> 26, 

i. 732°; ii, 130°. 

i. 732° f. 

i. 732° (I. A. Pinches), 
224>, 226> (Hommel); 
Ext. 534* (Jastrow). 

Ext. 574° (Jastrow). 

i. 732; ii. 131°. 

i. 215, 224> (Hommel), 
643> (Sayce); Ext. 53¥ 
(Jastrow) 

iL. 733°. 


- or er 


Esar-haddon iS. ae 


Esau. 
Buried at Hebron 
Clan. ; 
Eschatology (A poery- 
phal and sata 
lyptic) . 


Authorities 

Conceptions govern- 
ing later Jewish 
Eschatology . 

Development, His- 
torical . wl ti(“w 


Gehenna e e e 


Hades e e ° 
Heaven . : : 


Immortality .  . 
Judgment et 


Last Woes . sn 
Messianic Hope . 


Paradise . : ‘ 


Persian influence 


Resurrection . r 


Return from ses 
sion wit 
Sheol 


Tartarus . ‘ 
in Apocalypse of 
Baruch . 

Book of Barnch 
Enoch, Ethiopic . 
Enoch, Slavonic . 
4Ezra . 
Jubilees 
1 Maccabees . 
2 Maccabees . 


4 Maccabees . : 
Moses, Assumption 
of 


Psalms of Scionion 


Salathiel, Apoca- 


lypse of 
EXTRA VOL.—§0 
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i. 733° (Sayce), 188>f. 
(Hommel). 

i. 733° (Cowan). 

iii. 198* (Warren). 

Ext. 75» > (Jastrow). 


i. 741° (Charles); Ext. 
302° ff. (Fairweather). 
i. 741°. 


i, 7429. 


i. 742°ff.; Ext. 302° ff. 
(Fairweather). 

i. 742° f., 744°, 745°, 747; 
ii. 119>; Ext. 305* (Fair- 
weather). 

i 742>, 745°; ii. 274° f. 
(Salmond). 

ii. 322° ff. (Salmond); Ext. 
305 (Fairweather). 

Ext. 201°f. (Fairweather). 

i. 742>, 743%5, 744™%>, 
746> >, 747% >, 7498; 
Ext. 303°ff. (Fair- 
weather). 

i. 745°, 7488. 

i. 742°, 743* > 744° db 
746* >, 747% db 748* b, 
iii. 354* (Stanton) ; Ext. 
296° ff. (Fairweather). 

i. 747*; iii. 670™> (Sal- 
mond); Ext. 304° (Fair- 
weather). 

iv. 990°, 993> (Moulton) ;s 
Ext. 307*( Fairweather). 

L, 742°, 743%->, 744°, 745+->, 
746* >, 747% >, 748> ; iv. 
232° f. (E. R. Bernard); 
Ext. 308°. (Fair- 
weather). 


1. 743, 748°. 

1. 742°, 743% >, 745%, 747% >; 
Ext. 304*( Fairweather). 

i. 742° f, 


1. 746°. 

i, 747%. 

i, 742° ff., 7448. 

1. 746". 

i. 7479. 

1. 745". 

i. 744, 

i. 745°; iv. 233° (E. R. 
Bernard). 

i. 748°, 

i. 745°. 

i. 744>; iv. 163* (James) ; 
Ext. 209*( Fairweather). 


i, 747°. 


Eschatology 
and Apoc.)— 


(Apocr. 


in Sibylline Oracles . 


Sirach . 


Testaments of the 


XII Patriarchs . 
Tobit , 
Wisdom . ; 

Eschatology (OT) . 
Individual ‘ ‘ 
Death . i ‘5 
Heaven. ‘ 
Immortality . ° 
Life ‘ 
Resurrection . ‘ 
Sheol . ; ; 


National . : 


Day of the Lord . 


Measianic Hope 


OT contribution to 


Christian Eschat- 


olo ; 
Eschatology (NT) 
Apoatolic . 
Acts ‘ 
Hebrews , 
James . ; . 
John. ‘ ; 
Jude. ; ‘ 
Matthew é ‘ 
Pauline Epistles . 
Petrine . 
Revelation . ; 
Christ’s Eschatology 
Gehenna . Z é 
Hades , ‘ 
Heaven § 
Hell . 
intermediate State . ‘ 
Judgment . 
Kingdom of Christ . 
Life . ; 
Millennial Reign 
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i. 743°; iii. 227° (James). 
i. 742°; iv. 233° (E. R. 
Bernard), 550° (Nestle). 


i. 744*; iv. 724°. 

i. 743°, 

i. 746*; iv. 233° (E. R. 
Bernard), 930° (Sieg- 
fried). 

i. 734> (Davidson); Ext. 
668", 710° (Kautzsch). 

i, 738°. 

i. 730; iii. 114° (G. C. 
Martin). 

ii. 320° ff. (Salmond). 

i. 739%, 7418; iv. 159° 
(Davison). 

i. 73%; iii. 114° ff (G. C. 
Martin). 

iv. 232° (E. R. Bernard). 


i, 739%; Ext. 668° 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 735. 

i. 7355; Ext. 691°, 710° 


(Kautasch). 

i. 735°; ii. 488° (G. A. 
Smith); iii. 352° 
(Stanton); iv. 121°. 
(Davidson), 159° ff. 
(Davison) ; Ext. 295° f. 
(Fairweather), 604° ff 
(Kautzsch). 


1. 738°. 

i. 749° (Salmond). 

1. 753° ff. 

i, 33° (Headlam). 

i. 755*. 

i. 753°, 

i. 754? ; ii. 727°(Reynolds). 

i. 753°. 

iii, 302* (Bartlet). 

i, 755°; iii. 729*> (Find- 
lay). 

i. 753° ; iii. 766" ff., 785, 
797> (Chase). 

i. 754”; iv. 261*> (Porter). 

i. 750* ff. 

i, 752°; ii. 120° (Charles), 
344°, 345° ff. (Salmond). 

i. 752°, 754"; ii. 275°. 

ii, 321° ff. 

i. 752°; ii. 344°. 

i. 752%, 756°; iii. 729° 
(Findlay). 

i. 751, 753°, 754* >, 755™>. 
{See Judgment]. 

i. 750°, 753°, 755%. [See 
Kingdom of God]. 

i, 754>. [See Life}. 

i. 755°, 756%. [See Mil- 
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Doctrine of Original 
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Esek 
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Eshbaal . 
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Espy . . - 
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Parallels with Early 
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Parousia]. 

i. 751°, 754 >, 755™>, 756°; 
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i. 752, 753>, 755°"; iii. 
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i. 758°. 

i. 762°. 

i. 761°. 

i. 758°. 


i. 759° ff. 


i. 761°. 

i. 758%. 

i. 763* (Thackeray). 
i. 764° ff. 
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fii. 355° (Stanton); Ext. 
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i. 763°. 
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i. 766*. 

i, 763%. 

i. 766>. 

i. 766°, 

i. 766°. 

i. 766°, 
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i. 766°. 

i, 766°. 

i. 766°. 
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i. 767* (Henderson); ii. 
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i. 767"; ii, 128%. 

i. 767°. 

i. 7678. 
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i, 767° (Conybeare), 112° 
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i, 770°. 
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1. 095° (Ramsay). 
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Date and Author- 
ship ‘ 
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Decalogue . 
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Priestly Code . 
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Christ’s Teaching 
in Parables 
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Epistles 
Attitude o { 
Church to the 
World 


i. 772° (Hastings). 

i. 772° (Hastings). 

i. 772° (M‘Clymont). 

i. 773” (M‘Clymont). 

i. 774* », 

i. 773°; iii. 614* (Woods). 


L. 775». 

i. 774°. 

iv. 993" (J. H. Moulton). 

i. 776°. 

i. 776° (Conder) ; ii, 128° 
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i, 222° (Hommel). 

i. 776° (Chapman), 803 °. 

i. 776 (Selbie); ii. 123, 
125°, 129° (Curtis) ; iv. 
37", 152° (Davison). 

i. 777"; iv. 765°. 

i. 777". 

i. 777* (Burney). 

i. 7778. 

i. 777* (Strong). 


i. 777° ff. ; Ext. 204° (Fair- 
weather), 624°, 664° 
(Kautzsch. ) 


i. 778*. 

i. 778>; Ext. 633° f. 
i. 779°; Ext. 687° f. 
i. 778>; Ext. 722°f. 


i. 779°; Ext. 700° 
(Kautzsch). 


1, 780*. 
i. 780°. 


i. 780°. 

i. 781°; iv. 156° ff. (Davi 
s0n). 

i. 781° f. 

i. 781"; Ext. 720°£ 

i. 782°, 

i. 782°, 

i. 782°, 

i. 782°. 


i. 783°. 
i. 873° 


i. 784%. 
i. 783°. (See Sermen on 


the Mount}. 
i. 784° ££ 


1. 785°. 
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Faith 
Hope. 
Humility 
Love ‘ 
Self-control . 


Whole-hearted- 


mess. ln 
Gospel of St. John 
Ethiopia . ‘ , 


Ethiopian Eunuch 


Ethiopian Woman 
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i. 786* ff. 
i. 787°. 
i. 787°, 
i. 786°. 
i. 787°. 
i. 787%. 


i. 786. 

i. 784°. 

i. 789°, 536*(Margoliouth). 

i. 789%. 

i. 789°. 

i. 790*. 

i. 789%. 

i 790° (Margoliouth) 
499* (Grieve); iii. 836* 
(Cowan). 

i. 790° (Margoliouth). 


Ethiopic Version - 4. 791° (Charles). 
Canonical Books . i. 791°. 
Critical Value. . i. 792%, 
Date o e« e & 792%, 
MSS. © eo & 791%, 
Printed Editions . i. 791°. 
Text, Source of . L 79. 

Eth-kazin . i. 793". 

Ethnan i. 793"; ii, 1288, 

Ethnarch i. 793° (Headlam). 

Ethni . i. 703° ; ii. 1238. 

Ethnology . Ext. 72° ff. (Jastrow). 

Eubulus. iL. 793°. 

Eucharist . - & 461° (Armitage Robin- 
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son); ii, 636°ff. (San- 
day); iii. 316° (Adeney); 

iv. 347° ff. (Paterson). 

Euergetes . &£ 271° [Benefactor]. 

Eumenes i. 793* (Moses). 

Eunice - iL 793° (Lock). 

Eunomius . Ext. 500° (Turner). 
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Euodia ‘ i. 794° (Gibb). 

Eupator (Ap.) i. 704. 

Euphemiem Ext. 164° (Kinig). 

Euphrates . i. 794* (Sayce). 
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Euraquilo, Euroclydon 
Eusebius of Ceesarea . 


Eusebius of Emesa. 
Euthymius Zigabenus 
Eutychus . 


Evagrius-Euthalius . 
Evangelist . ° 


Eve. 

Eve, Gospel of 
Evening. 
Event... 


i. 794° (Dickson). 

fii. 541°f. (Stanton); iv. 
240° (Porter); Ext. 
340° (Menzies), 426° 
(Tasker), 497° (Turner). 

Ext. 498* (Turner). 

Ex:. 486° (Turner). 

i. 795% (Headlam) 3 
329° (Macalister). 
Ext. 524° ff. (Turner). 
i. 795 (Massie), 
note (Gayford). 

i. 797* (Bennett). 
Ext. 488° (Tasker). 
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i. 797°. 
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Everlastingness . 
Every . 
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Evidence, Evidently ‘ 
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EvilEye . . . 


Evil-Merodach . 


Evil Speaking . . 
Evil Spirit. .  . 
Evil Spirit from God . 
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Excellency . ‘ ‘ 
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Except ‘ : . 

Exchanger . ee 


Excommunication 
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Exodus (Book) . ‘ 


Israel in Egypt . 
Egypt to Sinai 
Sinai. 
Historical Character 
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Covenant, Ten 
Words of 
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Decalogue . 
Judgments, Book 
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Leading ideas . 
Tabernacle in 
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Expect, Expectation . 
Expedient . ; 
Experience . 
Experiment 
Expiation 


Explainers . 

Exposure 

Express g : 
Exquisite . . . 
Extinct ‘ . : 
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i. 801°. 
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i. 806°. 
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i. 808°. 
i, 811°. 
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i. 810. 


i. 810*. 
1. 811°. 


i. 810°. 
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i. 813°. 

i. 813. 

i. 813°. 

i, 197" [Atonement]; iv 
128* [Propitiation]. 

Ext. 65° (Schechter). 

i. 524° f. (Poucher). 

i. 813°, 

i. 813°, 

i, 813°. 
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Parallels with Epp. of St. Peter i. 835°. 
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Priesthood in . . iv. 77° (Baudissin); Ext. St. Paul . . i. 835*; iii. 724*(Findlay). 
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Religious Teaching. & 818°; Ext. 701°ff. | Faithless . ~ « L 838, 

(Kautzsch). Falcon é : - iL 838%, 
Idea of God . - & 818°; Ext. 701°) Fall (verb) . ‘ . i. 838° (Hastings). 
(Kautzsch). Fall (noun) . : . i. 830 (J. H. Bernard) ; 
Individual respon- Ext. 667° (Kautzsch). 
sibility . . iL 819%; Ext 702%} AllusionsinOT . i. 840°. 
(Kautzach). in Apocrypha . & 840°; Ext. 202° (Fair- 
Symbolic actions . Ext. 175°ff. (Kénig), weather). 
678* (Kantzach). Doctrine of NT . L 41° 

Visions . ‘ . Ext. 676° (Kautzach). Interpretation, Me- 
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Flax 

Flaying 
Flea : ; é 
flesh . , ; : 


and Spirit ° 


Fleshghook . F 
Fleshly, Fleshy . 
Flesh-pot 
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Ext. 684* (Kantzsch). 

i, 462° (Aglen). 

ii. 2238 (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy) ; iv. 2115 (Adams 
Brown). 

$v. 278> (Skinner); Ext. 
683" (Kautzsch). 

ii, 1978; Ext. 
(Garvie), 
(Kautzsch). 


323° ff. 
638° ff 


Ext. 276°ff. (Fair- 
weather), 308* (Scott). 
Ext. 202° ff. (Drummond). 
li. 205 (Sanday); Ext. 

280° (Fairweather). 

i. 98> (Orr); iii 719° 
(Findlay); iv. 801° 
(Robertson). 

Li. 208° ff. 

iv. 818° ff. (Stanton). 

li. 208; i. 720* (Lock); 
ii, 334> (Bruce), 618° 
(Sanday); iii 718° 


(Findlay); Ext. 35° 
(Votaw). 

ii. 47" (Denney) ; iii. 136* 
(Hastings). 


ii. 52° ff. (Stewart). 
ii. 186* (Massie) ; iv. 302° 
(Robertson). 


ii. 213; iii. 793> (Chase) ; 
Ext. 310° ff. (Scott). 

ii, 255° (Stewart) ; iii. 718° 
(Findlay). 

ii. 400° ff. (Stevens). 

ii. 208°; Ext. 280° (Fair- 
weather), 326° (Garvie). 


God (NT)— 
Johannine Doe- 
trine e e eo 


Pauline. ° e 


Petrine . e 
in Contemporary 
Judaism . 
Anthropomor- 
phisms, Re 
moval of. 


Monism . - 

Names 

Particu larist 
Limitations . 

Transcendence . 


Love. ‘ . ° 

Mercy 

Revelation through 
Christ 


through Holy 


Spirit ° e 
Righteousness . . 


Sovereignty . 


God, Children, Sons of 


= Angels. 


God forbid . 
God, Unknown 


Godliness . : 
Godly . é 
God, Son of ; . 
God, Sons of ‘ A 
Godsas Angels .. 


asStars . . ‘ 


of Assyria sta 
of Babylonia... 
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ii. 690" f. (Strong), 722° f. 
(Reynolds), 729°f., 
731° (Salmond). 

ii, 210°; iii, 718° ff 
(Findlay); iv. 301° 
(Robertson). 

iii. 793>, 797° (Chase). 

ii. 205° ff., 606". 

ii. 206°; iv. 67% (T. 
Walker). 

ii. 208>. 

ii. 206° ff.; iv. 487° fh 
(Marshall). 


ii. 209° ; iii. 155* (Orr). 
iii. 345° f. (Bennett). 


ii, 212°; Ext. 825° (Gar- 
vie). 


fi, 212°. 

ii. 200° ff.; iii. 718> (Find- 
lay) ; iv. 301° (Robert- 
son). 

fii. 728* (Findlay). 

ii. 215> (Candlish); i. 
40° ff. ; ii. 335* (Bruce), 
472> (A. Martin). 

ii. 217°; iv. 598* (Selbie) ; 
Ext. 643* (Kautzsch). 

ii. 47> (Hastings). 

iv. 835° (Headlam); i. 
196° (Conybeare). 


i. 474* (Kilpatrick). 

ii, 221* (Hastings). 

ii. 205° (Davidson), 219% 
(Sanday),408*f.(Swete); 
iii. 793> (Chase); Ext. 
310 ff. (Scott). 

fi, 221, 

ii, 221° (Garvie). 

ii, 222° (Hastings). 

[See Son of God]. 

(See God, Children of]. 

iL. 95* (Davidson), 592 
(Whitehouse). 

i. 812* note, 591> (White- 
house); iv. 603* (White- 
house), 992° (J. H. 
Moulton); Ext. 617 
(Kautzsch). 

i, 592° (Whitehouse) ; ii. 
430* (Driver). 

i. 177 (Hommel); Ext. 
536° ff. (Jastrow). 

i. 215° (Hommel); Ext. 
536° ff. (Jastrow). 
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Gods— Gospels (Canonical) — 
ot Egypt . . . Ext. 182° (Wiedemann). Ministry and 
of the Hellenic |’.:n- March of 
theon . Ext. 138° ff. (Ramsay). Events . . ii, 243, 710°f. (Rey- 
Go) . ii. 222° (A. R. 8. Ken- nolds). 
nedy). Peculiar Doctrinal 
Godas . . ii, 223°; iv. 211° (Adams Character . li, 246°, 716°. (Rey- 
Brown). nolds). 
Gog .« e : . fi, 2245 (Sayee), 122° Teaching of Christ: 
(Curtis) ; iii. 212>; Ext. on Conduct ii, 2478. 
80° (Jastrow), 704* Eschatology . ii. 246°; i. 750° ff. (Sal- 
(Kautzsch). mond). 
Goiim . é ‘ . fi, 224 (Sayce), 14% His Relation to 
(Selbie). the Father . ii. 246%. 
Golan . ° ii, 224> (Merrill). Mosaic Law ..._ iii. 246°. 
Gold ii, 225° (Flinders Petrie) ; Style of . ii. 2479, 718> (Reynolds). 
i, 1345 (Margoliouth);| Harmony of Gospels ii. 249. 
iii, 275* (Hull). Synoptic Problem ii. 235>; Ext. 5* ff.(Votaw). 
Goldsmith ii, 225° (Flinders Petrie). Features peculiar 
Golgotha ii, 226° (Warren). to Luke ii. 241°; iii, 165> (Bebb). 
Goliath ‘ ii. 227° (Beecher) ; i. 562* to Mark . ii. 241%, 
(H. A. White), 684° Logia of Matthew ii, 235°, 236°, 237" %. [See 
(Stenning) ; iii. 18*. Matthew]. 
Gomer . ; ii, 227> (Sayce); i. 187* Relationship of 
(Hommel); Ext. 80* Synoptics . ii. 235>, 241°; iii, 260°E,, 
(Jastrow). 258° ff. (Salmond). 
Gomer (wife of Hosea) ii. 421*f. (Davidson); Source common to 
Ext. 175* (Konig). all three li. 238°. 
Gomorrah . .  . fi. 227> (Hull). Source common to 
Good, Goods , « ii. 228° (Hastings). Matthew and 
Good, Chief . . ii. 230° (Ferries); i 806° Luke . ii, 240°; Ext.6* ff. (Votaw). 
(Adeney). Theories ii, 236-238". 
Goodly, Goodliness . ii. 230> (Hastings). Common Doen- 
Goodman . ._ .. ii. 231° (Hastings). ments. li. 236* ff. 
Goodness . .  . [See Good, and Right- Direct Depend- 
eousness). ence . ii, 236%, 238°. 
Gopher wood .  . ii. 232"; i, 214°, Oral Tradition . ii. 236, 238° ff, 240». 
Gorget.  . - ii, 2325, Transmission . Ext. 5° ff. (Votaw). 
Gorgias (Ap.) ii, 232" (H. A. White). Gospels, Apocryphal . Ext. 420° (Tasker). 
Gortyna (Ap.) ii. 232°. Gospels which em- 
Goshen ii, 232> (Griffith); iv. 188> body early tradi- 
(Seryoe). tion— 
Gospel . - fi. 233> (Massie). Fayfiim Gospel 
Gospels (Canonical) ii. 234° (Stanton). Fragment . Ext. 428°, 
Authorship ii, 234», Gospel according 
Date of Fourth Gos- to Egyptians Ext. 423°. 
pel - « di, 248>, Gospel according 
of Synoptica -  « HL, 247%, to Peter Ext. 425°. 
Evidence from Apos- Gospels, Heretical— 
tolic Age to 8rd Gospel according 
cen iii, 531°-541°, to Basilides . Ext. 437°. 
Four Gospels, Evi- Gospel according 
dence for ii. 694° ff. (Reynolds). to Matthias Ext. 437%. 
Fourth Gospel in Gospel according 
relation to ila to Philip . Ext. 436°. 
optics ii. 243°, 710*-718 (Rey- Gospel of the 
nolds). Twelve Apostles Ext. 435%. 
Aim . . .« ii. 247°. Gospels of Infancy 
Comparison as to and Parentage of 
Baptist’sWork ii. 245°, 715* (Reynolds). Christ— 
Cleansing of Arabic Gospel of 
Temple . li, 245°. Childhood . Ext. 433°. 
Feeding Five Arabic History of 
Thousand ii, 245%, Joseph the Car- 
Final Scenes ii, 245%, 711° (Reynolds). penter . Ext. 433°. 


Gospels, Apocryphal— 
Departure of Mary 
Gospel according 

to Thomas. 
Protevangelium of 
James . 
Gospel of pseudo- 
Matthew 
Gospel of Na- 
tivity of cual 
Definition. : 
Origin. 
Reception and influ- 
ence ‘ 
Value 
Gothic Version 
Gotholias (Ap. ) 
(iothoniel (Ap.) . 


Governance . 
Government 
Forms ‘ 
Justice, Administra 
tion of . : , 
Revenue . ‘ ‘ 
Royal Household . 
Succession to Throne 
Governor . ‘ 
Gozan . ‘ 
Grace . : 


Gracious 
Graff . 
Granary 
Grapes. 


Wild. : ; : 
Grass . . ° . 
Grasshopper . 
Grate, Grating . 


Grave (burial-place) . 


(place of departed) . 


Grave (adj.) ° e e 
Grave (verb) ‘ A 
Gravel . 

Graven Image 


Gray . . 
Great Bear . ‘ ; 


Great Bible . 


Great Sea 
Great Synagogue 
Greaves 
Grecians, Greckw. 
Greece, Hellenism : 
Greeks and Philis- 
tines. : ‘ 
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Ext. 434°. 
Ext. 431°, 
Ext. 429, 
Ext. 430°. 


Ext. 430°, 
Ext. 420°. 
Ext. 421°, 


Ext. 4229. 

Ext. 421°. 

iv. 861> (Bebb). 

ii. 2495, 

ii. 249», 

ii. 250° (Post). 

ii, 250", 28> (Macalister). 

li. 250°, 28 (Macalister) ; 
ili. 8° (Kennedy). 

fi. 250° (Thatcher). 

ii. 250° 


ii, 2525, 

ii, 2528. 

ii, 251°, 

ii, 251°. 

ii. 253* (Adeney). 

ii. 2563 (Max Miiller). 

ii. 254" (Stewart); iii. 718° 
(Findlay). 

ii. 2578 (Hastings). 

ii. 257> (Hastings). 

ii. 110° [Garner]. 

iv. 869% (Post) ; ii, 31° f. 


ii. 258* (Post). 

ili. 130° (Post). 

ii, 258 (A. R. 8. Ken- 
nedy); iv. 658*. 

{See Sepulchre). 

i. 740°f. (Davidson); ii 
274° ff., 343>f% (Sal- 
mond). 

ii, 259°. 

ii, 259°. 

ii, 259°. 

ii. 451> (Hastings); Ext. 
641° (Kautzsch). 

ii, 259>. 

i. 144* (Burney), 191°f. 
(Pinches). 

iv. 857° (Milligan) ; Ext. 
247* (J. H. Lupton). 

ii, 259> (Hull). 

iv. 643° (Selbie). 

ii, 260°. 

ii. 260" (Selbie). 

li. 260° (Conybeare). 


ii, 261°. 


Greece— 
Hellenism in Judza. 
Jewish Colonists in 
Greece . : 
Greece, Religion of 
Anatolian and pre- 
Hellenic 
Aniconic Religion 
and Image Wor- 
ship . 
Deificvation of the 
Dead . 3 


Divine in Human 
form . 
History and Chron- 
ology . : 
Infiuence on So- 
ciety and Life 
Brotherhoods 
and Guilds 
Burial 
Government 
Hierodouloi ‘ 
Household Pro- 
tegés 
Marriage . 
Self-Mutilation . 
Social Condi- 
tions : 
Women Guards. 
Mother-goddess 
Ritual . ; 
Mysteries, Ans 
tolian . ; 
Greek and 
Phrygian 
Confession in . 
Hieroi 
Priests 
Purification 
Sacred Animals 
Bee . 
Bull . ‘ : 
Domestic Ani- 


Goat . : 


Sacred Places 
Caves. 
Hieron 
Mountains. 
Springs and 
Lakes 
Sacred Stones, 
Pillars, etc. 
Sacred Thrones 
Sacred Trees, Posts 
Sacred Weapons . 
Shrines . 
Votive Images 
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ii. 262°. 


ii. 261"; Ext.97*(Schtirer). 
Ext. 109* (Ramsay). 


Ext. 109°. 


Ext. 121*. 


Ext. 118°, 
131* f. 


115°, 1254, 


Ext. 1225. 
Ext. 134° ff. 


Ext. 
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Greece— 
Hellenic Religion . 
Early Greek Re- 
ligion . 
Elements of Hel- 
lenic Religion . 
Greek Religion and 
Greek Law ‘ 
Growth of Hel- 
lenic Religion. 
Conception of 
Piety . . 
Daimones . . 
Moralization of 
gods : 
Mytholog y, 
Growth of 
Pantheon, Hel- 
lenic 
Polytheism and 
Hellenic Unity 
Restrictions on 
Nature of gods 
State gods 
Olympian and 
Chthonian 
deities 
Religion of Apollo 
and Delphic 
Oracle P 
Later Development 
of Greek Re- 
ligion . ; 
Decay and Death . 
Degradation . 
Deitication of 
Living and 


Dead. 
Foreign influ- 

ence . 
Magic . 


Greco - Asiatic 
ee Religion 


ica in Litera- 

ture and Phil- 
osophy . 

St. Paul and Greek 

Philosophy . 

Greek Language.  . 


Greek Papyri ° e 


Greek Patristic Com- 
mentaries on the 
Pauline Epistles . 

Catene and Com- 
pilers of later 
period 

Cramer . 
Euthymius Ziga- 
benus 

Karo and Liets- 
mann. . 


Mai siz. 


Ext. 135. 
Ext. 135. 
Ext. 136°. 
Ext. 136", 
Ext. 187°, 


Ext. 142°, 
Ext. 139° ff. 


Ext. 139°. 
Ext. 137°. 
Ext. 138° ff. 
Ext. 138°, 
Ext. 140°. 
Ext. 141*f. 
Ext. 142°. 


Ext. 143° (Farnell). 


Ext. 142. 
Ext. 158. 
Ext. 151°, 
Ext. 154° £. 
Ext. 151° % 
Ext 58%, 
Ext. 154°, 


Ext. 14P, 
Ext. 150°. 


iii, 36° (Thayer); Ext. 


855° (Kenyon). 


Ext. 853° (Kenyon); iv. 
950° ff. 


Ext. 484° ff (Turner). 
Ext. 48. 
Ext. 487*. 
Ext. 486°, 


Ext. 488". 
Ext. 487°. 


Greek Patristic Com- 

mentaries—Catens— 

Nicetas of Serrae . 
Oecumenius . 

Theophylact. . 

MS Material for 


Patristic Commen- 
tators on St. 
Paul . * , 

Alexander ‘the 
ancient heretic’. 
Apollinaris of Lao- 

dicea . ‘ 
Asterius 
Athanasius . ‘ 
Basil of Ceesarea . 
Chrysostom . 
Clement of Alex- 
andria j 
Cyril of Alexandria 
Didymus the Blind 
Diodore of Tarsus . 
Dionysius of Alex- 
andria 
Eunomius the Ano- 
mean 
Eusebius of Guanzon 
Eusebius of Emesa 
Gennadius of Con- 
stantinople ‘ 
Gregory of Nasi- 
anzus . % 
Gregory of Nyssa . 
Heraclitus 
Isidore of Pelusium 
John of Damascus. 
Marcion 
Origen . 
Photius of Con- 
stantinople 
Pierius . 
Severianus of Ga- 
bala 
Theodore of Hera- 
clea . : 
Theodore of Mop- 
suestia . 
Theodore t re e 
Monk ‘ 
Theodoret of Cyr. 
rhus . 

Patristic Editors of 

St. Paul 
Evagrius and 
Euthalius . ; 
Greek Philosophy . 


Greek VSS . 
Aquila’s VS 
Septuagint 
Symmachus’ VS 
Theodotion’s VS 


Ext. 486%, 
Ext. 485°, 
Ext. 486*, 


Ext. 521° 


Ext. 484, 


Ext. 489° ££ 
Ext. 489°, 


Ext. 500°. 
Ext. 498°, 
Ext. 498%, 
Ext. 498, 
Ext. 501° 


Ext. 520°. 
Ext. 514°, 
Ext. 499°, 
Ext. 500°, 


Ex t. 496°, 


Ext. 500°, 
Ext. 497°*, 
Ext. 498". 


Ext. 517°. 


Ext. 498°. 
Ext. 498°, 
Ext. 489°, 
Ext. 512°. 
Ext. 519. 
Ext. 489". 
Ext. 490° &@ 


Ext. 519%. 
Ext. 497°, 


Ext. 507", 

Ext. 497°. 

Ext. 508° & 

Ext. 519. 

Ext. 5164. 

Ext. 524° f£ 

Ext. 524° ff. 

iii. 849° (Kilpatrick) 5 
Ext. 147° (Ramsay). 

iv. 864> (Redpath). 

iv. 865*. 

iv. 487> (Nestle). 


iv. 865°. 
iv. 860". 


Greek VSS (Modern) . 
Greek Writing . 


Greet, Greeting . 
Greyhound . 
Grief 5 
Grinder ° 
Grisled . ° 
Gross ° Py 
Ground : 
Grove . ° 


Grudge ° ° 
Guard . ° . 
Captain of the . 


Pretorian. e 
Gudgodah .. 
Gudea e e e 


Guess . e e 
Guest e e e 


Chamber e e 


Guilt ° e e 
Guilt-offering . 


Guilty . 
Gulf 

Guni . 
Gur. 
Gur-baal 


Gutter . A 


Ha . e 
Haahashtari ° 
Habaiah : - 
Habakkuk . ‘; 
Contents . 


Critical Questions 
Date e e e 
Legends of 


Name. 

Style and Text 

Teaching . ‘ 
Habazziniah 
Habergeon . 
Habiri (Khabiri) . 
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Ext. 420* (Bebb). 

iv. 950° ff. (Kenyon). 

iL 4578. 

ii, 263 (Hastings). 

li. 263°, 

ii. 263° (Hastings). 

ii, 265>. 

ii. 265°. 

ii, 265°. 

ii, 266* (Hastings). 

ii. 266. [See Asherah, 
Tree (Sacred)]. 

ii, 266° (Hastings). 

ii. 267° (Barnes). 

i. 352> (Burrows) ; iv. 33° 
note (Purves). 

ii. 267°; iv. 33° (Purves). 

ii. 267°. 

i, 225° (Hommel); Ext. 
541°, 577° (Jastrow). 

ii, 267°. 

ii. 267° (Mackie), 
(Ewing). 

li. 267°, 427°, 474>(Ewing); 
iv. 674* (Selbie). 

tv. 529° (E. R. Bernard). 

iv. 387° (W. P. Paterson); 
Ext. 721® (Kautzsch). 

ii. 268". 

ii. 268°. 

ii. 268>, 18] @, 

ii, 268°, 

ii. 268>; i. 185° (Margo- 
liouth). 

ii. 268>, 388. 


427* 


ii. 269°. 
ii, 269°, 128°. 
fi. 269, 134°. 


fi, 273%. 

i. 228° (Hommel); ii. 326° 
(Williams). 

ii. 273 (I. A. Pinches). 

ii. 273". 

ii. 273°. 

ii. 273°. 

ii. 273° (Sayce). 

ii, 273 (Sayce) ; i. 272". 

ii. 274* (Price). 

ii. 278> [Hadad]. 

ii. 273° (Sayce). 

ii, 274°. 

ii, 274°, 

fi, 274° (Salmond) ; i. 216* 
(Hommel), 742°, 745° 
(Charles), 752°, 754°. 
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Hadid . ° . . ii. 276. 

Hadlai . ‘ : - ii. 2764, 133%. 

Hadoram . e - ii. 2764. 

Hadrach , ii. 276> (Beecher), 

Haft . ; ‘ ii. 276°. 

Hagab : ii. 276°. 

Hagaba ii. 2778. 

Hagabeh il. 277°. 

Hagar . . ii, 277° (Ryle). 
Jewish Traditions ii. 278°. 
References by St. 

Paul and Philo ii, 278. 
Sources of Narrative ii. 278%. 
Hagarenes . li. 281° (Macpherson), 
278” (Ryle). 


Haggai(Book) . . 
Haggai (Prophet) . 
Haggi, Haggites . 
Haggiah. ‘ 
Haggith 
Hagiographa 
and Apocrypha 
Hagri . 
Hagrite, Hogrites 
Hahiroth . 
Hail interjection) 
All hail 


Cutting and shaving 
the Hair... 


Goats’ Hair 

Magical use 

Plucking off 
Hajehudijah 
Hakkatan . 
Hakkoz ° 
Hakupha . 
Halacha . 


Halah ‘ 
Halak ‘ 
Hale . ; 
Halhul é 
Hali 


Hallow P 

Halt . ‘ 

Ham (son of Noah) 
substituted for 

Canaan. 


| Ham (Gn 14$) 


fii. 600° (Curtis); Ext. 
58* ff. (Schechter). 

ii. 279* (Cooke). 

ii. 281° (Cooke). 

fi, 281°, 131%. 

ii. 281>, 125°, 

ii. 281°, 126>, 

iii. 597 (Curtis), 

iL. 116° (Porter). 

ii, 281>, 132», 

ii. 281> (Macpherson). 

iii. 875* (Selbie). 

ii, 282° (Hastings). 

i. 63>. 

ii, 282° (Macalister). 

iii. 891° (Macalister). 

ii, 283° (Ewing). 

i. 345> (Mackie) ; ii. 285° 
(Ewing). 


ii. 284°f..; i, 235° (Mac- 
alister), 246° (Carslaw); 
iv. 478* (Carslaw); Ext. 
614> (Kautzsch). 

ii, 285". 

ii. 284», 

i. 525> (Poucher). 

ii. 2854. 

ii. 285", 134°. 

li, 285, 123>, 128%, 

ii. 285", 134°. 

ili. 600° (Curtis); Ext 
58* ff. (Schechter). 

ii. 285 (Max Miller). 

ii, 285> eee 


ii. 286° (Ramsay). 

ii, 2878. 

ii. 287° (Davison). 

il. 287° (Woods). 

ii. 287>, 134», 

ii. 287° (Hastings). 

ii. 288° (Hastings). 

ii. 288> (Margoliouth) ;s 
Ext. 81* (Jastrow). 


ii. 288>; Ext. 81*(Jastrow). 
ii. 289* (Selbie). 
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Hain, Land of . ‘ 
Haman F e e 
Hamath ; ° ‘ 


Hamathite . ‘ é 
Hamath-zobah 
Hammath (person) 
Hammath (place). 
Hammeah, Tower of . 
Hammedatha 
Hammelech. , 
Hammer. ‘ ‘ 
Hammiphkad . 
Hammolecheth 
Hammon 
Hammoth-dor 
Hammuel . 
Hammurabi (Khammu- 


rabi) 


Hammurabi, Code of . 


Characteristic 


Features— 
Agriculture . 
Class Legislation . 
Justice . ‘ 
Marriage an d 

Family Life. 
Shipping, Trade, 

Commerce . ; 


Social Grades 
Temple. 
Code in extenso 


Comparison with 


Hebrew ees 


tion 

Discovery 

Importance 

Literature on . 
Hamonah 
Hamon-gog . 
Hamor. 
Hamran 
Hamul. 
Hamutal 
Hanamel_ . 
Hanan. ‘ 
Hananel_ . 
Hanani ° 
Hananiah . 


Hand . ‘ ° 


Fill the hand . 


Handbreadth é 
Handkerchief 
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ii, 289° (Griffith). 

ii. 289 (H. A. White). 

ii. 289 (I. A. Pinches) ; 
i. 184>, 187> (Hommel). 


ii, 290°; iv. 759». 

ii. 290°. 

ii. 291°. 

ii. 2918, 

ii. 291° (Carslaw). 

iii. 379° (Warren). 

ii. 291>, 129"; iv. 180°. 
ii. 291°. 

ii. 292. 

ii. 202°, 122%. 


i, 88> (Ryle), 226°f. 
(Hommel); Ext. 534* 
(J astrow), 5 8 5> 
(Johns). 

Ext. 584* (Johns), 358° 
(Bennett), 582> (Jas- 
trow). 


Ext. 501°. 
Ext. 590°. 
Ext. 594°, 


Ext. 598°. 


Ext. 593". 
Ext. 588°. 
Ext. 594°. 
Ext. 599°. 


Ext. 608°, 665* (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 584°, 


ii. 2925 (Ryle). 

ii, 292°, 

ii. 292>, 1268. 

ii. 292>, 127°. 

ii, 292, 

li, 292>, 1819, 1325. 

ii, 2935. 

ii, 293*, 124. 

fi. 293** (N. J. D. White, 
H. A. White), 124°, 
1274, 131* (Curtis). 

fi. 293> (Hastings), 296 
(Aglen). 

i. 475» note (Hastings) ; 
ii. 296° (Aglen) ; iv. 70° 
(Baudissin). 

iv. 909° (A. R. S. Ken- 

nedy). 

i. 627" (Mackie) ; iii. 487° 
(Selbie). 


Handle 


Hands, Laying on of . 


Handsomely 
Handstaves . 
Handweapon 
Handwriting 
Hanes . : . 


Hanging... 


Hanging, pauenes 
Hannah ‘ 

Song of 
Hannathon . 
Hanniel 
Hanoch 
Hanun. ‘ 

Hap, Haply. 


Haphtaroth. . 


Haran (person) 
Haran (place) 
Hararite . 
Harbona, Harbonah 
Harbour ; 


Hard, Hardiness, saad 


Hardness . 
Hardening . 
Hare 


Hareph ° . 


‘Harhaiah . ‘ 


Harhas 
Harhur 
Harim . 
Hariph 
Harlot . 
Har-magedon 
Harnepher . 
Harness 


Harod . : ‘ 


Harodite. ‘ 
Haroeh : 
Harorite 
Harosheth 


Harumaph . 
Haruphite 
Haruz . 


li. 296> (Hastings). 

ili. 84> (Swete); Ext. 720° 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 297" (Hastings). 

ii, 297>, 

ii. 204°, 

(See Writing]. 

ii, 207° (Griffith); ly. 
674». 

li. 298" (Selbie); i. 525 
(Poucher). 

il, 299° (Kennedy). 

ii, 299° (Milligan). 

iv. 385* (Stenning). 

ii. 299°. 

ii, 299°, 1328. 

ii. 299%, 122%, 

ii, 299>, 

ii. 299>. 

ii, 299°. 

i. 288" (Stewart); iv. 960° 
(Kenyon). 

ii. 300* (Massie). 

ii. 300°, 123°. 

ii. 301° (Max Miller). 

ii. 301°. 

1i. 301%, 123%, 127°. 

ii. 301° (I. A. Pinches). 

ii. 301°. 

ii. 311° (Hull); iv. 800 
(Bennett). 


ii. 302* (Hastings). 

ii. 302> (Banks). 

ii. 303> (Post); iv. 82% 
(Peake). 

ii. 303°, 127°. 

ii, 303°. 

ii, 303°. 

ii. 303°, 134", 

ii. 303>, 123°. 

ii. 303°, 133. 

ii. 304° (W. P. Paterson). 

ii. 304° (Nestle). 

ii. 305°, 132°. 

ii. 305° (Hastings, 
Barnes). 

ii. 305° 


(Selbie), 132° 


il. 306" (Selbie}. 

iii, 458° ff. (Millar). 

ii. 306" (A. R. S. Ken 
nedy). 

ii. 306", 134°. 

ii. 306°, 593°. 

ii. 306> (Post) 

ii. 307%, 128°. 

li. 307°. 

ii. 303" (Hariph) 

iti. 3074, 127%. 
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Harvest i - ‘ 
Feast of . ; 


Vin tage e e e 


Hasadiah . 
Hashabiah . 
Hashabnah . 
Hashabneiah 
Hashbaddanah 
Hashem ; 


Hashmonah. 
Hashubah . 
Hashum ; 
Hasidseansa . 


Hathath 

Hathor 

Hatipha ; ; ° 

Hatita. ; ; ‘ 

Hatred : ‘ 

Hatsepsu (Hatasu) ‘ 
Expedition to Punt . 

Hattil . , , 

Hattush 

Haunt . ; 

Hauran (Ap.) (pereon) 

Hauran (place) 

Mave . : Z ‘ 

Haven . P ° ° 


Havilah ® e ° 


Havvoth-jair .  . 
Hawk . e- 


Hazar-gaddah . 

Hazar-maveth . ; 

Hazar-shual . 

Hazar - susah, Haze: 
susim , é 


Hazerhatticon 
Hazerim 
Hazeroth 


EXTRA VOL.—S5! 


i. 49> (J. W. Paterson). 

iii, 740* (Purves); Ext. 
662° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 869% (Post); Ext. 662* 
(Kautzsch). 

il, 307%, 1279. 

ii, 307%, 123°, 125% &, 

li. 307°. 

il. 3074, 135°. 

ii. 307°. 

ii. 180° [Gizonite], 132%, 
551°. 

ii. 307>. 

ii. 307°, 127°. 

ii. 307°, 133%, 135», 

ii. 307° (Moss); iii. 822° 
(Eaton). 

ii. 307° (Moss); iii, 185° 
(Fairweather). 

ii. 303> (Harhas]. 

ii. 308°. 

ii. 308*, 131°. 

ii. 308°. 

ii, 308°. 

ii. 308*, 1348. 

ii. 308°. 

[See Hatsepsu]. 

ii. 308°. 

ii. 308", 128°. 

Ext. 186* (Wiedemann). 

ii, 308>, 134°. 

ii, 308°. 

ii, 308> (Bethune-Baker). 

i. 660> (Crum). 

Ext. 3614, 363>( Blomfield). 

ii. 309", 134°. 

ii. 309", 1275. 

ii. 309°. 

ii, 309°. 

ii. 309° (Ewing). 

i. 310° (Hastings). 

ii. 311° (Hull). 

i. 311° (Sayce); i. 135¢, 
643° (Margoliouth) ; ii. 
469 (H. A. White); 
Ext. 74° (Jastrow), 85° 
(McCurdy). 

li. 312* (Selbie). 

li. 312° (Post). 

ii. 312° (Post). 

li. 312° (Burney). 

li. 313*, 126°. 

ii. 3134. 

ii. 313*, 314°, 

ii. 313°. 

li, 313°, 

ii, 313°, 


ii. 313°. 

ii. 313> (Welch). 

Li. 313”. 

li. 314°. 

ii. 314* (Driver). 

ii. 314° (Driver); i. 791* 
(Margoliouth). 


Haziel . ‘ ‘: ; 
Hazo . ; ; é 


Hazor . ‘ 
Hazor-hadattah : 
Hazzelelponi 

He (a) . ; ; 
He : 

Head . 

Headband ; 
Headstone 

Headtire : 
Heady : ‘ 
Health : , 


Hearth : ‘ P 


Heath . ‘. ‘ P 
Heathen. ‘ 
Heaven j 

Plurality of heavens 


inOT . . 
in Apocrypha and 


Apocalyptic. . 


in NT ; 
in Theology F 
Heaven=God . ‘ 


Heaven, Host of . é 
Heave-offering . ° 


Heaviness, Heavy, 
Heavily 
Heber . 
Hebrew 
Meaning . ‘ 
on Monuments and 
in Inscriptions 
Hebrew Alphabet 
Hebrew Language. 


Hebrew Race é ‘ 


Subdivisions of Jacob 
and Esau 


Hebrew Writing . 
Hebrewess . 
Hebrews, Epistle to the 
Aim and Central 
Idea. ‘ 
Author. ‘ 
Canonicity 


Contrast between 
Christianity and 
Leviticalism 

Date. ‘ : 


ii. 314°, 123. 
ii, 314°. 
ii, 314> (Conder). 


i. 315° (Hastings). 


ii 
u 
li. 315*. 
ii. 
ii. 316* (Selbie). 


i. 626°, 627° (Mackie). 

ii. 317*. 

ii. 3175 (Hastings) ; iii. 
321* (Macalister). 

fi. 317° (Laidlaw) ; iii. 326* 
(Macalister) ; iv. 168%; 
Ext. 666° (Kautzach). 

ii, 318° (A. R. 8S. Ken- 
nedy); iv. 710* (Davies). 

ii. 319°. 

ii, 319 (Ferries). 

ii. 320* (Salmond). 

ii, 321>; i. 506% (White- 
house), 711° (Charles) ; 
ii. 501° (Armitage Ro- 
binson). 

ii. 320°. 


ii, 322°ff.; Ext. 305° 
(Fairweather). 

ii. 321°, 323° f. 

ii, 323°. 

ii, 321> (Salmond), 849° 
(Orr). 

ii, 429° (Driver); i. 95° 
(Davidson); iii. 138°; 
Ext. 636° ff. (Kautzsch). 

iv. 338" (W. P. Paterson) ; 
i. 317° (Macalister) ; 
ili. 588* (Driver). 


li. 324* (Hastings). 

il. 325* (Moss), 129", 131%, 
li. 325° (Lukyn Williams). 
ii. 325° £. 


ii. 326°. 

i. 70° ff., 74° (I. Taylor). 

(See Language of OT, 
Text of OT]. 

Ext. 72° ff. (Jastrow), 87* 
(McCurdy). 


Ext. 74°, 75° f. (Jastrow). 
iv. 948° ff. (Kenyon). 

li. 3278. 

il. 327* (Bruce). 


ii. 327°. 
ii. 336°, 338°, 
iii, 540*, 541° (Stanton). 


Li. 327°, 
ii. 337°. 
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Hebrews, Epistle to the— 
Eschatology i, 755° (Salmond). 
Quotations ‘ iv. 187® (Woods). 
Readers, Jew or Gen- 
tile? . ‘ - ii. 387°, 
Location of . - ii. 337*. 
Relation to Philo . ii. 335"; i. 65> (Massie). 
to St. Paul . » ii. 335°. 
Style ‘ : e i. 335>f.; i. 65°f. (Massie); 
iii. 42° (Thayer). 
Theology. . . ii. 328°, 
Christology . - Li, 329° fh 
Earthly Life of 
Christ » fi. 330°. 
Humiliation iL 330°. 
Incarnation IL 330°. 
Priesthood ii. 331°, 
in Heaven ..__ ii. 333%. 
Faith . ‘ . fi. 334>; i, 835> (War- 
field). 
Fatherhood of God ii. 334°. 
Law - iii. 81> (Denney). 
Mediation - iii, 319* (Adeney). 
Redemption . . iL 333. 
Regeneration . iv. 218%, 22) (Bartlet). 
Salvation - ii 3349. 
Sanctification ii. 334* ; iv. 393° (Bartlet). 
Sonship of Believers ii. 219* (Candlish). 
Hebrews, Gospel accord- 
ing tothe . . Ext. 888° (Menzies). 
Evidence, Patristic 
and other Ext. 339°. 


Extant Fragments . 
Theories of Origin 


and Character 
Hebron (person) . 
Hebron (place) 


Hedge . é . 
Heed . . . 
Hegai, Hege ° 


Hegemonides (Ap.) 


Heifer . ‘ . 
Heifer, Red . 8 
Heir 


Daughters, 
ance of . 


Firstborn, Right of . 


Junior Right 


[See sce cite 


Helah . 

Helam . 
Helbah 
Helbon 
Heldai . 
Heleb . 


Heled . 


Helek . 
Helem . 
Heleph : ; 
Helez . : : 


Inherit 


Ext. 341°, 3454 ff. (Ropes). 


Ext. 342», 

li. 338%, 123", 124>, 127s », 

ii. 338> (Warren); _ iii. 
198° ff. 

li. 340. 

li. 340°, 

li. 340°, 

ii, 340°. 

iL 340° (Selbie) ; iii. 638" 
(Post). 

iv. 207° (A. R. S. Ken. 
nedy). 

ii. 341* (Bennett). 


li. 341, 
ii. 341°, 
li. 341°, 


ii, 342°, 1098, 

ii, 342, 

ii, 342%, 

ii, 342°, 

ii, 342, 

ii, 342> (Heldai); i. 73°; 
ii. 132°, 

ii, 342° (Heldaij; i. 73°; 
ii. 132°, 

ii, 343%, 1290, 

ii. 343%, 1328, 

ii, 343", 

fi. 343%, 126", 180°, 


Heli : 
Heliodorus (Ap). 
Helkai. . 
Helkath 
Helkath-hazzurim 
Helkias (Ap.) 
Hell. . 


Hellenism , . 


Helm . ‘ 
Helmet ‘é 
Helon . e 
Help ; 
Helps . ‘ 
Helps (nautical) . 
Helve . , ; 
Hem . F 
Hemam ‘ ° 
Heman ‘ ‘ 


Hemdan . ; 
Hemlock . : 
Hen ; ‘i 
Hen (person) : 
Hena 

Henadad 
Hendiadys . 
Henna . 

Hepher (person) . 
Hepher (place) 
Hephzi-bah . 
Heracleon 
Heraclitus 
Herald . 

Herb. 

Herbs, Bitter 


Hercules (Ap.) 
Herd . ‘ 
Hereafter 
Hereby ° 


| Heredity 


Herein . e 
Hereof . - 
Heres . é 
Heresh. 

Heresy 

Hereth. ; 
Heretofore . 


Hereunto, Herewith 


Herhor. , : 
Heritage . ° 


Hermai ; 4 
Hermas j ° 
Hermes F ‘ 
Hermogenes . 


Hermon, Hermonites . 


ii. 343, 138°. 
ii. 343" (H. A. White). 
li. 343°, 


ii. 343%, 

ii. 343>, 

ii. 343%. 

ii. 343% (Salmond); L 
752°f. [See Gehenna, 
and Sheol]. 

ii. 262° (Conybeare) ; iii. 
822* » (Eaton). 

ii. 346>. 

ii, 347* (Barnes). 

ii, 347°. 

li, 3478. 


ii, 347° (Bartlet). 

Ext. 367° (Blomfield). 

i. 627* (Mackie); ii, 60 
(A. R. 8S. Kennedy). 

li. 348>. 

ii, 348>(N. J. D. White), 
124* >, 129° (Curtis). 

ii. 292> (Hamran}. 

ii. 348°. 

1, 4520, 

Li, 349°. 

ii. 349°. 

li, 349°, 135°. 

Ext. 157* (Konig). 

i, 346* (Post). 

ii, 349*, 128*, 129, 132%, 

ii, 3499, 

ii. 3499, 1278. 

ii. 697* (Reynolds). 

Ext. 489° (Turner). 

li. 3498. 

[See Grass]. 

i. 304" (Post); ii 20° 
(Macalister); ili. 687%, 
691° (W. J. Moulton). 

ii. 349° (Prichard). 

li, 349°. 

li. 350* (Hastings). 

il, 350°. 

ii. 349> (J. H. Bernard). 
[See Sin]. 

li, 350°. 

ii. 350°. 

ii. 351% (Selbie). 

ii. 3515, 1368. 

ii, 351° (Bartlet). 

ii. 351°. 

ii, 350°. 

li. 351°. 

i. 662° (Crum). 

ii. 351%. [See Heir, In 
heritance). 

Ext. 111° ff. (Ramsay). 

ii. 352* (Headlam), 700° 
(Reynolds); ii. S33 
(Stanton). 

ti. 3525. 

ii. 352° (Muir). 

ii. 352° (Conder). 


Herod, Dynasty of . 
Dynasty, Character 
of ° ° 
Chronology . ° 


Genealogical Tables 

Index 

Origin . 
Members— 


Agrippa L 


Agrippa II. 
Archelaus 
Bernice. 

Drusilla ‘. ‘ 
Herod the Great . 
Herod Antipas . 
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ii. 853* (Headlam). 


ii. 361°. 

ii. 355°; i. 403°, 
417° (Turner). 

ii. 354. 

li. 353%. 

li. 355". 


416, 


il, 359° ; i. 416* (Turner) ;sx 
ili, 330° (Macalis- 
ter). 

ii, 360*; i. 417> (Turner). 


li. 356*; i. 403* (Turner). 


Herod Philip ii. 359". 

Herodias sit ii. 360°, 

Philip . ii. 358°, 

Salome . ii, 360>. 
Herodians ii, 362* (Eaton). 
Herodias ii. 353°, 360°. 
Herodion ii. 362°; i. 148%, 
Heron . ii. 362*. | 
Heshbon ii. 362° (Chapman). 
Heshmon ii. 362>, 
Hesychius iv. 4455, 

Heth (letter) i. 73, 380°. 
Heth . ‘ ii. 363% (Selbie). 
Hethlon ii. 363* (Hommel), 
Hewer of Wood . ii. 363°. 
Hexapla, Origen’s iv. 442° ff. (Nestle), 864° f. 
(Redpath). 
Hexateuch . : ii. 363* (Woods). 
Composite Character li. 363°. 
Composition, Method 
of . ii. 364°, 
Historical Value . ii. 378°, 
Sources, Character- 
istics of . 11, 366° ff. 
D, Characteristics 
and Language ii. 367°, 
Date and aaa li. 368°. 
Extent . ii. 367°. 
JE li. 371°, 
Characteristics . ii. 372% 
Date and Origin ii. 373*. 
Language . ll. 373°, 
P, Characteristics. ii. 368°. 
Date and ins ii. 370°, 
Extent . li. 369° 
Language . . li. 369. 
Distinctions within 
Sources. il. 373>, 
Revisions, Editorial ii. 375°. 
Summary of Results. ii. 375*. 
Hezekiah ii. 376", 1265, 1278, 


Hezekiah (king) . 
Aqueduct , F 


Chronology of Reign 
in Assyrian Inscrip- 


ii, 376% (M‘Clymont). 

ii. 877*, 592°, 597* (Conder); 
iv. 515° ff. (Wilson). 

ii, 376°; i. 402° (Curtis). 


i. 188> (Hommel). 


Hezekiah (king)— 
Reformation . 


Hezion. ° ° 
Hezir . 
Hezro, Hezrai 
Hezron (person) . 
Hezron (place) 
Hiddai . ; 
Hiddekel . 
Hiel . 
Hierapolis 
Inscriptions 
Hiereel (Ap.) 
Hieremoth (Ap.) . 
Hiermas(Ap.) . 
Hierodouloi . 


Hieroglyphic Script 
Hieronymus (Ap.) 
Higgaion 


High, Highminded 
High Place. 


High Priest. 


Breastplate . 


Functions. 


Vestments 
Hilen . 
Hilkiah 


Hill, Hill-country 
Hillel) . wt 
Hillel (Rabbi) 


Hin 
Hind . 
Hinge . 


Hinnom, Valley of 


Hip. 
Hippopotamus 
Hirah . 
Hiram . ; 
Tombof . 
Hire, Hireling 
His ; ; 
Hitherto 
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ii. 376°, 382> (Allen), 
447%, 448° (W. P. Pater- 
son), 492° (G. A. Smith); 
Ext. 699 (Kautzsch). 
379° (Burney). 

ii. 397%, 123°, 

ii. 379", 132°, . 

ii. 379%, 122>, 1268, 129%. 

ii. 379°. 

ii. 379°, 182%. 

li. 379” (Sayce). 

ii. 379 (Burney). 

ii. 379° (Ramsay). 

Ext. 94° (Schiirer). 

ii. 380°. 

ii. 380°, 

Ext. 130° (Ramsay), 662°, 
690° (Kautzsch). 

i, 70 (I. Taylor), 656* 
(Crum). 


Gi, 380°. 


iv. 154* (Davison). 

ii, 380° (Hastings). 

ii. 381> (Allen) ; iv. 305* ff. 
(A. R. 8. Kennedy); 
Ext. 11% (Ramsay), 
189° (Wiedemann), 661° 
(Kautzsch). 

iv 73>, 79™>, 81%, 83>f., 
86>, 90°, 928, 96> 
(Baudissin); Ext. 705* 
(Kautzsch) [See 
Priest]. 

iL 319*(A. R.S. Kennedy); 
iv. 619 (Flinders 
Petrie). 

iv. 84%, 96*>; i, 202> 
(Driver and White). 

iv. 84*, 90° (Baudissin). 

li. 402* [ Holon]. 

li. 383° (Burney), 123™°, 
125% bs, 195> (Curtis) ; 
iv. 76° (Baudissin); 
Ext. 700° (Kautzsch). 

ii. 383° (Driver). 


il. 384°. 

Ext. 59* (Schechter). 

iv. 910°fF. (A. R. 8. 
Kennedy). 

ii. 307°. 


li. 3845 (Carslaw), 435° 
(Warren). 

li. 385° (Warren), 119*f. 
(Charles), 344° (Sal- 
mond). 

ii. 388°. 

i. 266° (Post). 

li. 388°, 

li. 388° (Stenning). 

iv. 457° (Nicol). 

li, 390° (Hastings). 

li. 3908. 

li. 390°. 
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H ittites e e e 


Inscriptions and 
Monuments . ° 
Hivites , ‘ F 
Hizki . é ; ‘ 
Hizkigh ‘ . 
Hizonim é 
Ho ; ; é < 
Hobab. ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Hobah . : ‘: 
Hobaiah : ‘ 
Hod. : Z 
Hodaviah . ; 
Hodesh . . 
Hodevah . - 
Hodiah 
Hoglah 
Hoham 3 
Hoise . : ‘ 
Hold . ‘ ‘ 
Holiness (OT) 


Ethical . ;. F 
Idea of . ‘ ‘ 


Holy Spirit .. 
Legal ‘ . : 


of God and Angels . 
of Men. : 


of Places, Seasons, 
Things Py e ° 


Transmissible . ‘ 


Holiness (NT). ‘ 
of Christ . ; 
of God 
of Men 
Holy Spirit 


Terminology . ; 
Holiness, Law of. : 


Holiness of Animals, 
Places, and Things . 


Holm Tree . ‘ 
Holofernes (Ap). . 
Holon . , ; ‘ 


Holyday 
Holy of Holies (in 
Tabernacle) . 


in Temple of Ezekiel 
of Herod 
of Solomon : 
of Zerubbabel ‘ 
Furniture ‘ é 
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ii. 390% (Sayoe); i. 2264, 


227* (Hommel); Ext. 78* 


(J astrow). 


ii, 392* », 

ii, 392° (Driver). 

ii. 393°, 131°. 

ii. 383>, 127¢. 

i. 1138 (Porter). 

ii. 393°. 

ii. 393° (N. J. D. White), 
654* (Selbie). 

ii, 393°. 

ii. 269° (Habaiah]. 

ii. 393>, 132°. 

ii. 394°, 1275, 130°, 131°. 

ii, 394°, 131°. 

ii, 394*. 

ii, 394*, 120°. 

ii, 3949, 129%. 

ii. 394". 

ii, 304°. 

ii. 394° (Hastings). 

ii. 394° (Skinner); Ext. 
681> (Kautzsch). 

ii. 397°. 

ii. 395°; iv. 826>f. (Peake); 
Ext. 621° (Kautzach). 

ii. 398*, 403> (Swete). 

ii, 397°; Ext. 704° 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 396°. 

ii. 398*. 


ii, 305°; Ext. 717? ££ 
(Kautzsch). 

fi, 395*; iv. 826° (Peake) ; 
Ext. 621° (Kautzach). 

ii. 399° (Stevens). 

ii, 400°. 

ii. 400+. 

ii, 400°; iv. 391° (Bartlet). 

ii. 400%. [See Holy 
Spirit]. 

ii. 399° ff. 

iii. 69° (Driver), 105°, 107° 
(Harford - Battersby) ; 
iv. 82* (Baudissin). 


(See Greece, Religion of ; 
Egypt, Religion of; 
Unclean]. 

ii. 401° (Post). 

ii, 402* (Cooke). 

fi. 402%. 

ii, 402*. 


iv. 656° (A. R. 8. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 708 (Davies). 

iv. 714° (Davies). 

iv. 697° (Davies). 

iv. 711° (Davies). 

iv. 665* (Kennedy), 701°, 
711, 714° (Davies). 


Holy Place (in Taber- 
nacle) . : 


in Temple of Ezekiel 
of Herod 
of Solomon . J 
of Zerubbabel . 
Furniture. : 2 


Holy One of Israel 


Holy Sepulchre, Site of 
Holy Spirit. .  . 
in OT— 
Progressive Teach- 
ing on P 
Relation to Life of 
of God : 
Terms ‘Spirit,’ 
‘Spirit of God,’ 
‘Holy Spirit’ 
Work in Creation. 
in Intellectual 
Life é 
in Messiah. . 
in Prophetic In- 
spiration 


in Religious and 
Moral Life 
Apocrypha and 
other Jewish 
Literature . ; 


Alexandrian Doc- 
trine . 7 

in the New Testament 

Baptism with the 
Holy Ghost 


Comes through the 
Glorification of 
the Son 

Given by laying 
on of hands 

Names . ; 

Personality . ‘ 

Relation to Christ 
Revival of Pro- 

phecy . 
Spirit in Christ’s 
Baptism. 
Conception . 
Ministry . 
Relation to the 

Church . 
Gift to the 

Apostles 
to the Church 
Results, tempor- 
ary and per- 

manent . 
Teaching of Christ 


iv. 6555, 656> (A. B. 8, 
Kennedy). 

iv. 708* (Davies). 

iv. 714° (Davies). 

iv. 697° f. (Davies). 

iv. 711° (Davies). 

iv. 662° (A. R. S&S. Ken- 
nedy), 701%, 709°, 711° 
714> (Davies). 

ii. 204> (Davidson), 390 
(Skinner). 

ii. 589> (Conder). 

ii. 402> (Swete). 


ii. 404", 


ii, 403° ; iv. 114° ff. (David- 
son). 


ii. 403°. 


ii, 4045; Ext. 308! 


(Scott). 


ii. 404°. 
ii, 405° ££ 


i. 244° (Plummer); Ext 
309° (Scott). 


Ext. 312° (Scott). 


ii. 405°. [See Ghost} 
ii, 408", 411°. 
ii, 405°, 309° ff. (Scott). 


ii, 405°, 309° (Scott). 
ii, 405°, 309° (Scott). 
ii, 405», 300* (Scott). 
ii. 406°. 
ii, 406°. 
ii. 407°. 


iL 407°; Ext. 314° (Soott) 
ii, 408°f.; Ext. 3li*ff 
(Scott). 


Holy Spirit— 
Teaching of Christ 
in Baptismal 
Formula. 
in Fourth Gospel 


in the Synoptics . 
Teaching of the 
Apostles ° 


in Acts and Cath- 
olic Epp. . 


in Apocalypse . 
in Johannine 
Theology ° 


in Pauline Epp. . 


in Petrine Epp. . 

Summary of Biblical 
Doctrine : 

Work of the Spirit . ° 


Homam e e e 
Homer. ‘ e e 


Homicide e ° e 
Honest, Honesty ° 
Honey . . . 


Hoods . ‘ - af 
Hook . : P : 
Hoopoe ‘ 
Hope < 


Hophni : : ; 
Hophra 

Hor, Mount. 

Horam 

Horeb . 

Horem . : , : 
Horesh. 5 ‘ A 
Hor-haggidgad . é 
Hori . - F 
Horites oe, % 


Hormah e e 


Horn . ¢ 
Head-drees , 
Musical instrament: 
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ii, 408°; Ext. 313° (Scott). 

ii. 408*, 688° (Strong), 
724° (Reynolds); Ext. 
811° f. (Scott). 

ii, 408"; Ext. 3114 (Scott). 


ii. 409%, 214° (Sanday) ; 
Ext. 314° ff. (Scott). 


ii 400; Ext. 315" 
(Scott). 
ii, 410°, 692° (Strong). 


ii, 688° (Strong), 
(Salmond). 

ii. 409°; iii. 725° f. (Find- 
lay); Ext. 316° ff. 
(Scott). 

iii. 793°, 797° (Chase). 


732° 


il, 410%, 

ii, 407°fF., 421°; iii. 725> 
(Findlay); Ext. 313* 
(Scott). 

ii, 348> [Hemam]. 

iv. 910. (A. R. 8. 
Kennedy). 

iL. 521 (Poucher). 

fi, 411> (Hastings). 

i, 264° (Post); ii. 37> 
(Macalister) [See 

ibs 


ii. 412°, 

ii, 412> (Banks); i. 787° 
(Strong). 

ii, 413° (Stenning). 

ii, 413° (Crum) ; i. 663°. 

ii. 414° (Hull). 

ii, 415°. 

iv. 537° (Rendel Harris). 

iil, 415°. 

li. 415°. 

ii. 415*. 

ii, 4154. 

ii. 415* (Beecher); i. 363° 
(Hull), 644° (Sayce). 

ii, 415° (Chapman). 

ii, 415° (Wortabet). 

ii, 416* ; i. 627> (Mackie). 

iii, 462° (Millar); iv. 815" 


(Trumpet). 


in figurative language ii. 415° f. 


Horns of the Altar. 


Hornet e e e 


Horonaim . ° * 


ii. 416* (Wortabet) ; i. 77* 
(A. R. 8. Kennedy) ; 
iv. 658* (Kennedy), 710* 


(Davies); Ext. 620° 
(Kautzsch). 

fi. 416° (Post); iii. 820° 
(Griffith). 

fi. 416°. 


Horonite . ‘ : 
Horror, Horrible 
Horse . ‘ 

Sacred 


Horse Gate . 
Horseleech . 
Horselitter . 
Horseman-god 
Horticulture 
Horus . 
Hosah (person) 
Hosah (place) 
Hosannah 
Hosea . ' 
Life and Name: 


Marriage . 


Times. 
Hosea (Book)— 
Contents . . . 
Cultus . : 
God and Religion 


Internal Misrule . 
Israel, People of . 
Unfaithfulness . 
Politics, External 
Prophet's Mar- 
riage in relation 
to his Teaching 


Integrity and Text . 
Hoeen . ‘ ‘ ; 
Hoshaiah 

Hoshama 

Hoshea ‘ 
Hospitality, Host 


Host . ‘ ‘ 
Host of Heaven . 


as Celestial Beings . 
as Stars . ‘ : 
Hosts, Lordof . : 
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iL 416>. 

ii. 416> (Hastings). 

ii. 417* (Post). 

iv. 830° (Peake) ; 
115° (Ramsay). 

ii. 593°, 

li. 418°, 

ii. 4188, 

Ext. 115° (Ramsay). 

ii. 108* [Garden]. 

Ext. 184° (Wiedemann). 

il, 418%, 1258, 

ii, 4188. 

ii. 418* (Thayer). 

ll. 419° (Davidson). 

ii. 419°. 

ii, 4214; 
(KG6nig). 

ii. 420°. 


Ext. 


Ext. 174°f. 


i. 421° (Davidson). 


ii, 421° ff ; Ext. 174° f. 
(Konig). 

li, 425>. 

ii, 425°, 

ii, 425°, 1378. 

ii, 425 (Whitehouse). 


ii, 427° (Ewing); Ext. 
375° (Buhl). 

ii. 429>. 

ii. 429> (Driver); i. 95° 
(Davidson); Ext. 636° ff. 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 430* ; iii. 138° f 

ii. 429°, 

iii, 137° (Driver); i. 95° 
(Davidson); ii. 203> 
(Davidson); Ext. 


636° ff. (Kautzsch). 

ii, 4305, 1315, 132™ >, 

ii. 430°, 124», 

ii. 430°. 

iv. 766> (Abrahams) ; 
Ext. 475° (Ramsay). 

ii. 4315 (Warren). 

ii, 434°, 

ii, 433° f. 

iL. 433°; i, 450° (Hastings). 

ii. 432°, 4348, 

ii, 435*, 384° (Carslaw). 

ii. 435*, 836> (Carslaw). 

ii. 433>; iii, 98> (Mac 
alister). 

ii. 434, 836° (Carslaw). 

hi, 432°; iv. 21° (Davies). 
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House— 
Roof - 


Window . 
How, 
soever 
Hozai . 
Huckster 
Hukkok 
Hukok 
Hul . 
Huldah 


Humility 


Humtah 


Hungarian Versions 


Hunting 
Hupham 
Huppah 
Huppim 
Hur . . 


Hurai . ‘ 
Huram 4 
Huri . 
Husband 
Husbandry . 
Hushah 
Hushai 
Husham A 
Hushathite . 
Hushim 
Husks : 


Huzzab ; 
Hyacinth . 


Hyena 


Hydaspes (Ap.) . 
Hygienic Laws 


Hyksos ; 


Hymenzus . 


Hymn (in OT) 
(in NT) 


Hymns, Babylonia : 


Hyperbole . 
Hypocrite 


Hyrcanus (Ap.) 


Hyssop ‘ 


IAM , F 
Tadinus (Ap.) 
Ibhar . 
Tbleam 
lbneiah 
Ibnijah 

Ibii 


Howbeit, How. 
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fi. 432°; iv. 3118, 
(James Patrick). 
ii, 435°. 


762° 


ii. 436* (Hastings). 

ti, 436". 

ii. 436°, 

ii, 436°, 

ii, 436°. 

ii. 436°. 

fi, 436; Ext. 700° 
(Kautzsch). 

ii, 436> (Burrows); i. 
786° (Strong). 

fi, 437>, 

Ext. 417* (Bebb). 

ii, 437° (Bennett). 

ii, 438> (Huppim], 130°. 

li. 438>, 123°. 

fi, 438>, 130™ >, 

ii, 438> (Stenning), 127%, 
128* (Curtis). 

ii. 379> (Hiddai], 132. 

ii, 438>, 130°. 

ii, 438>, 181°. 

i. 847. 

fi. 438), 

li. 4395, 1288, 

ii. 439° (Stenning). 

ii, 439". 

ii, 4394. 

ii, 439", 130°, 131 ». 

ii. 439° (Post), 28" (Mac- 
alister). 

ii, 439> (Selbie). 

ii, 526° (Hull); iv. 621° 
(Flinders Petrie). 

ii, 439° (Post). 

ii, 440° (Hommel). 

iii, 332° (Macalister). 

i. 72° (I. Taylor), 659° 
(Cram) ; iii. 622* (Grif- 
fith). 

ii, 440° (Milligan); _ iv. 
776" (Lock). 

iv. 36° ff. (Selbie). 

ii. 440° (Lock); iv. 943° 
(Adeney). 

Ext. 563° ff. (Jastrow). 

Ext. 164* (Kénig). 

il, 441> (Plummer). 

ii, 441° (H. A. White); 
iii. 185> (Fairweather), 
823* (Eaton). 

ii. 442° (Post), 38* (Mac- 
alister). 


ii 199> Seamer 


Tbsam . 
Ibzan . 
Ichabod 
Iconium 
Idalah . 
Idbash . 
Iddo 


Idolatry 
Heathenism in leche 
Ancient Semitic 
Religion 


Mosaism and Hea- 


thenism 
Prophets and Hea- 
thenism 
Reformations of 
Hezekiah and 
Josiah ; 


Idolatrous Worship 
of Jehovah . ; 


Idolatry in NT , 
Terms ; 

Iduel (Ap.) . 

Idumea, Idumea: 

Ieddias (Ap.) 

Iezer, lezrites 

‘Tfrit 

Igal . ‘ 

Igdaliah 

Ignatius. . 


Ignorance 
Ignorances . 
lim 

Ijon . ; 
Ikkesh : 
lait ‘ 
Iliadun (Ap.) 
Ill 


ii, 443°, 120. 

il. 443. 

ii, 443°. 

ii. 443° (Ramsay). 

iL, 445*. 

ii, 445°, 128%. 

ii, 445° (N. J. D. White), 
123* (Curtis). 

ii 445* (W. P. Paterson). 

ii. 445° ff. 


ii, 445°; Ext 
(Kautzsch). 


61> 


li. 446*. 


li. 446°, 


ii, 4479, 449"; Ext. 690", 
700° (Kautzsch). 


ii, 447°; Ext. 641° 


i. 7° [Abiezer], 129%. 

i. 590° (Whitehouse). 

ii. 449", 127", 132°. 

iL, 4499, 

ii. 699° (Reynolds) 3 iii 
531> ff. (Stanton). 

ii. 449° (Denney). 

ii. 449°. 

li. 522” (lyim]. 

il, 450%. 

il, 450°, 133°. 

il. 450%, 132°. 

li, 450°. 

ii. 450° (Hastings). 


[!luminate, Ilumination ii. 450° (Hastings). 


Illumination of Bel 
Ilyricam : 
Image, Imagery . 
Image in Christian 
Doctrine : 
Christ the Image of 
the Father 
Man the Image of 


Images . ; ; 


Imagine, Imagination 
Imalcue (Ap.) 

Imla_ . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Immanuel . ; F 


Immer ‘ ‘ ; 
Immortality in OT 


i. 226" (Hommel). 
iL 450° (Ramsay). 
ii. 451* (Hastings). 


ii, 452° (Laidlaw). 
ii, 452°, 


ii. 452°; Ext. 715° f. 

ii. 447°f. (W. P. Pater- 
son); Ext. 627, 64)° 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 453> (Hastings). 

ii. 454", 

ii, 454°. 

ii. 454* (Davidson); Ext. 
695* (Kautzsch). 

ii. 456*; i. 38* [Addan]; 
ii. 123°, 124°. 

i. 739°, 741° (Davidson) ; 
Ext. 668° (Kautzsch). 


Immortality in Job . 


in Psalms r ° 


in Apocryphal Litera- 
ture 8 e e 


Apocalypse of 

Baruch. , 
2 Esdras i é 
Ethiopic Enoch . 
Jubilees ‘ s 
4 Maccabees . ; 
Psalms of Solomon 
Salathiel, Apoca- 

lypse of 
Slavonic Enoch 
Wisdom 


in Josephus 
inNT . 


Imna . 
Imnah. 
Imnites 
Implead 
Importable . 
Importunity 
Impotent 
Imprisonment 
Imrah . ; 


Incarnation . ‘ 
Old Testament, Wit- 
neas of , 
Messianic Hope of 
Son of David 
Self-manifest- 
ing Jehovah. 
Servant of the Lord 
New Testament 
Account of Christ 
Apostles’ Concep- 
tion of Christ 


Birth, Supernatural ii 


God revealed in 
Humanity 
Lordship 
Messianic Claims . 
Significance of 
Work and Death 
Sinlessness . 
Sonship 
Tradition, Presup- 


Scripture Doctrine of 
Incarnation 

Christ as Prophet, 

Priest, King. 
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i. 739°f. (Davidson) ; ii 
667° (Davison); Ext. 
730° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 159° f. (Davison) ; Ext. 
728* (Kautzach). 


i. 742°, 748> (Charles) ; 
Ext. 201>f., (Fair- 
weather). 


i. 746> (Charles). 

iii, 116* (G. C. Martin). 
i. 743°, 744* (Charles). 
i. 745> (Charles). 

i. 746> (Charles). 

i. 744° (Charles). 


i. 747° (Charles). 

i. 746* (Charles). 

i, 7465 (Charles); Ext. 
291° (Fairweather). 

i. 747° (Charles). 

i. 750°, 752* (Salmond) ;sx 
iii. 118* (G. C. Martin). 


. Hi, 456°, 1398, 


ii, 456°, 131°, 

ii. 456°, 

ii. 456°, 

ii. 456>, 

ii, 456°, 

ii, 456°. 

iL. 525° (Poucher). 

ii, 457*, 132. 

ii. 457%, 129°. 

ii. 457° (Hastings). 

i. 812° (Whitehouse) ; fii. 
208°. ; iv. 603° ; 
Ext. 551° ff. (Jastrow). 

ii. 458* (Ottley). 


ii. 458° ff. 
iL, 459%, 
li. 459". 
ii. 459%. 
li. 458° ff 
ii. 459°. 


Incarnation, Scripture 
Doctrine of— 
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Cogmic Significance ii. 465%. 


Crowning Disclosure 


of God ‘ ; 
Intended for Re- 
storation of Man 
Incense ‘ ‘ ; 


Incense, Altar of . 


Incest. . «© - 
Incontinency .__.. 
Incredulity . 
India . ; 
Indifferent . 
Indignities . ‘ : 
Individualism . ‘ 


Indite e e ° 
Infanticide. . 
Infidel, uaa 
Infirmity 
Ingathering, Feast of . 


Inhabit ° e e 
Inheritance . ° ° 


in Ep. to Hebrews . 
Pauline use 
Iniquity . . 
Injuriouws .  .ts 


Inkhorn ‘ ‘ : 
Inn. ‘ ‘ 5 


at Bethlehem . 


Inner Man . : 

Innocents, Massacre of 

Inordinate . : 

Inquisition. .. 

Insects . . ‘ ‘ 
as Food 

Inspire, Inspiration 
and Revelation ° 
of Bible . ‘; ; 
of Propheta .. 


Instant. . . . 
Instrument . ° : 
Intelligence . ‘ 
Intemperance. ; 


Intend, Intent . ‘ 
Intercession ‘ ° 


ii. 465°. 


ii. 465°. 

ii. 467" (Selbie); i. 134° 
(Margoliouth) ; ii. 39° 
(E. R. Bernard). 

iv. 664° (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy); i. 810° (Har- 
ford - Battersby); ii. 
332 (Bruce), 467° 
(Selbie) ; iv. 495%. 

i. 521> (Poucher). 

ii. 468°, 

ii. 468°. 

ii. 468° (H. A. White). 

ii. 469° (Hastings). 

i, 525°. 

i. 738° ff. (Davidson), 742° 
(Charles); Ext. 724* 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 469> (Hastings). 

i. 522, 

il. 470. 

iii. 322°, 328° (Macalister). 

(See Tabernacles, Feast 
of }. 


ii. 470° (Hastings). 

fi, 470° (A. Martin), 341° 
(Bennett); iv. 720° 
(Massie). 

ii. 4725. 

ii. 472°, 


iv. 529, 532° (Bernard). 

ii, 473°. 

ii, 473* (Selbie) ; iv. 948* 
(Kenyon). 

ii. 473°. 

ii. 473° (Ewing); Ext. 375* 
(Buhl), 393* (Ramsay). 

ii. 474° ; i. 281° (Conder) ; 
ili. 234* (Massie). 

li. 475* (Laidlaw). 

ii. 357° (Headlam). 

li. 475". 

ii. 475°. 

iii. 492* (Post). 

ii. 37° (Macalister). 

ii. 475° (Hastings). 

Ext. 324* (Garvie). 

i, 206* ff. (Stewart). 

ii, 403° (Swete); iv. 
114>ff. (Davidson); Ext. 
672° ff. (Kautzsch). 

ii. 476* (Hastings). 

ii. 476%. 

ii, 476°, 

i, 629° (Beecher). 
Temperance]. 

ii. 476° (Hastings). 

iv. 39% >, 40*> 41%, 49>, 
43° (E. R. Bernard). 


[See 
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Intermeddle é 
Intermediate State in 
NT : . ‘ 
in Pauline Epp. . 


in Apocryphal Writ- 
ings e ° ° 


Interpretation . . 
Intreat, Entreat. . 


Inward F 

Inwards, Inward ‘Parte 
Iob - ° 
Iphdeiah ° 
Iphtah-el . 
Ir - . 
Ira ° : 
Trad e e 

Iram . 

Irenzeus 

Ir-ha-heres . 

Irijah . ‘ 
Ir-nahash . ; : 
Iron(city) . . . 
Iron . ‘ ; ‘ 


Iron Bedstead . ° 
Ir on Tool forbidden e 


Irony . ° ° ° 


Irpeel . . ‘ 
Irrigation . 
Ir-shemeeh 

Ira ‘ F 


Iesiah . wet 
Name and History . 


Religious Reformer . 
Statesmanship. . 
Isaiah, Book of— 


Contenta and Struc- 


Criticism, History of 
Measianic Prophecy . 


Prophecies mot Isai- 
anic ° e e 


Style e e ® 


li. 477°. 


i. 752° (Salmond). 
i, 756* (Salmond); iii 
72% f. (Findlay). 


i, 742>, 745°, 746°, 747™=> 
(Charles); Ext. 304° 
(Fairweather). 

fi. 477* (Selbie). 

ii, 478°. 

ii. 478* (Hastings). 

ii. 479° (Laidlaw), 478> 
(Hastings). 

ii. 479°. 

ii, 479°, 131°. 

ii. 479°. 

ii. 479°. 

fi. 479°. 

ii, 479> nee 132> > 


ii. 479° (Driver). 


4h 479° [Ir], 130°. 


ii. 481°. 


ii 4818, 198°, 


ii, 481°, 

ii, 481> (James Patrick), 
482> (Petrie); i. 135° 
(Margoliouth), 315* 
(Hull); iii. 3875> 
(Hull). 

fi, 482° (Patrick); iii 
590* (Redpath). 

iv. 833" (Peake). 

Ext. 164* (Kinig). 

li, 482> 


. Si 482° (Bennett). 


i, 283 (Beth - shemesh] ; 


ii, 489 (Ryle). 
li. 485*. 


ii. 484°, 

ii, 484° f.: i, 15°. 

ii, 485° (G. A. Smith) ; 
Ext. 676* (Kautzsch). 

ii, 485°. 

ii, 4915; Ext. 692° 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 490° f. 


ii, 486°; Ext. 692° ff. 
(Kautzsch). 

li. 487°. 

ii. 488>, 491°; 
(Kautzsch). 


Ext. 696° 


ii, 492>; Ext. 705° f. 
(Kautzsch). 
Ext. 166° (Kinig). 


Isaiah, Book of— 
Symbolic actions ., 
Theology ‘ 

Destine of God ‘ 


of Grace. 
Eschatology . 


Jerusalem inviol- 
able . ‘ P 


Chs. 36-39 e e 
Chs. 40-66 ° rs 


Date and Structure 
Theology 
Doctrine of God 


Righteousness . 


Servant of the 
Lord . : 


Isaiah, Ascension of . 


Contents . . 
Firmament and 
Seven Heavens . 
Name ‘ Beloved’ 
Criticism . ; 
Documents and Edi- 
tions. ° 
Patristics references . ; 


Iscah . ° . ‘ 
Iscariot, Judas . i 
Call to the aan 
Death ‘é 
Name e 
Reception of the 
Eucharist 


Treachery, cause of. 
in Tradition and 
Art 


' Iedael (Ap.) . 


Ishbaal 
Ishbah . 
Ishbak . 
Ishbi-benob . 
Ishbosheth . 
Ishod . 
Ishi . 


Ishma . 
Ishmael 


Princes 
from . 
Ishmaelites . 


descenc cd 


Ishmaiah 
Ishmerai 
Ishpah . 
Ishpan . 
Ishsechel 


Ext. 174" > (K8nig). 

ii. 489° ff. 

li. 491", 397°f. (Skinner) x 
Ext. 682° f. (Kautzach). 

ii. 491°, 

ii. 491"; i. 735° ff. (David- 
son). 


ii. 489°f.; Ext. 603° 
(Kautzsch). 

ii, 492. 

ii, 493°; Ext. 705° 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 493°. 

ii, 495-497. 

ii. 496, 497%; Ext. 706" 
(Kautzsch). 

li. 496°, 497°; iv. 275%, 
279° (Skinner). 


496° ff. [See Servant 
of the Lord]. 
ii, 499° (Armitage Robia- 


ii. 409°, 


ii, 501"; iv. 408° note 
(Driver). 

ii. 796° (Plummer). 

ii. 796°, 

ii. 797° £. 

li, 796". 


ii. 797°. 
li. 796°, 


ii. 706%, 

ii, 501%. 

ii. 501> (Ish boslieth). 
ii 501, 129°. 

ii. 501°. 

ii. 501°. 

ii. 501 (Selbie). 


Gi 502%, 129%, 


li. 502°, 122%, 120, 180 
130". 

ii. 502°, 128°. 

ii. 502° (Driver), 506° (H. 
A. White). 


ii. 503°. 

ii. 504* (Driver); Ext. 7@ 
(Jastrow). 

ii. 505°, 1322. 

ii. 505°, 131°. 

ii. 505°, 131°. 

ii. 505°, 1314. 

ii, 505" (H. A. White) 


Ishtar, °< 
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i, 168° (Driver), 177°, 215°, 
221» (Hommel); iv. 181° 


(Bennett); Ext. 
540° f., 575°. (Jas- 
trow). 

Ishvah . e. ~% e ii. 5068, 131°. 

Ishvi . . - ii. 506", 131°. 

Isidore of Pelusium . Ext. 512° (Turner). 

Isis iw Ext. 151® (Ramsay), 194° 

(Wiedemann). 

Island, Isle . ii, 506* (T. Nicol). 

Ismachiah ii, 506°, 125°. 

Ismael (Ap.) ii. 506°. 

Ismaerus (Ap.) ii, 506°. 

Ismi-dagan . i. 180°. 

Israel, History of ii. 506> (Barnes). 
Commerce iv. 802° ff. (Bennett). 
Government ii. 250° (Thatcher). 
History . ; ii. 508° ff. (Barnes). 

Chronology . i. 397° (Curtis). 
ConquestofCanaan ii. 509°. 
David and Solomon ii. 511°. 
Exile and Return. i 514*. 
Exodus. . - ii. 508. 
Fall of Judah - ii. 513°. 
Greek Period . ii. 515%, 260°f% (Cony- 
beare 
Hundred Years’ War 
with Aram . ii, 511°. 
Kingdom . - ib. 510, 516° (Woods). 
Origins of Israel . ii. 508°. 
Sources of History ii. 508°. 
under Assyria . ii, 512%. 
under Egypt . ii 500*; i. 398° (Curtis), 
665" (Crum); Ext. 79° 
(Jastrow). 
Language i. 70° ff. (I. Taylor); Ext. 
47* (Buhl). 
Land ii. 507°. 
Name : ii, 506°. 
National Character- 
istics. ii, 507°. 
Political and Social 
Conditions in NT 
times . - « Ext. 48°ff. (Buhl). 
Religion . .  . ([See Israel, Religion of]. 
Israel, Kingdom. . ii. 516 (Woods), 510° 


Israel, Religion of 
Pre-Mosaic . 


Animism and An- 
cestor Worship . 


Moral Conditions . 


Polytheism . 

Sacred 
Stones, Trees 

Totemism 


Springs, 


(Barnes). 
Ext. 612* (Kautzach). 
Ext. 613°ff.; ii. 445° 
(Paterson). 


Ext. 614°. [See Animiam, 
Ancestor Worship]. 

Ext. 623°. 

Ext. 616° ff. 


Ext. 616°. 
Ext.613*. [See Totemism]. 


Worship and Rites Ext. 618° ff. 


Circumcision and 


Blood Reveage Ext. 622°; i. 443" (Mac- 


Festivals . 


alister); ii. 223° f. 
(Kennedy). 


Ext. 621° i 


Israel, Religion of, 


Pre-Mosaic— 
MazgébGh and 
"ashérah . ; 
Priesthood : 


Sacrifice . ° 


Jahwism as founded 
by Moses . 


Characteristic~ 
Decalogue 


Festivals 
Idea of God . 


Images . 

Name Jahweh ‘ 

Origin, Kenite Hy- 
pothesis of. 

Priesthood 

Pre- prophetic Re- 

ligion in Ca- 
naan . ; 


Anthropology and 
Theory of the 
Universe . 

Cultus and Manners 
Festivals . 
High Places 
Oracles 
Sacrifice. 

Idea of God . 


Henotheism 

Images 

Name : 

Relation to Israel 
Organs of Jahwism 

Judges and 


Prophets . 
Rechabites 
Sources. ‘ 
Syncretism with 
Baalism 
Pre-Exilic Writing 
Prophets . 


External Develop- 
ment of Religion 
Message, Contents 
of e e e 


Idea of God : 

God’s_ Relation 
to Israel. 

Prophetic Atti- 
tude to Israel . 
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Ext. 620*. 
Ext. 621°; iv. 68> (Pater- 


son). 
Ext. 618° ff. [See Sacri- 
fice]. 


Ext. 624*ff. ; ii.446* (Pater- 
son), 509° (Barnes); 
iii. 446° (Bennett). 

Ext. 732° ff. 

Ext. 633°; ii 509° 
(Barnes). [See Deca- 
logue}. 

Ext. 633°. 

Ext. 625°, 627°, 
(See God]. 

Ext. 627>f. (See Images]. 

Ext. 6255 [See Jahweh]. 


632*. 


Ext. 626°. 


Ext. 633%. [See Priest]. 


Ext. 634>f£ ; ii. 808° 
(Barnes), 816* (Kénig). 


Ext. 665* f£. 
Ext. 661 ff 
Ext. 662°. 
Ext. 661°. 
Ext. 662°. 
Ext. 661°. 
Ext. 635° f2 3 ii, 201° 
(Davidson). 

Ext. 635+. 
Ext. 641°, 
Ext. 636%. 
Ext. 635°. 
Ext. 648°. 


Ext. 659° f, 
Ext. 657° ff 
Ext. 648° ff 
Ext. 650° ff 
Ext. 659*. 
Ext. 634°. 


Ext. 644° ff. 


Ext. 671° £3; ii. 6512 
(Barnes). 


Ext. 697°. 

Ext. 678° ff. [See Pro 
phets]. 

Ext. 678° ff. 

Ext. 684° ff 


Ext. 691° ff. 
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Israel, Religion of, 
Pre-Exilic— 

Message, Forms of 

Messianic Prophecy 


Name and Charac- 
teristics of Writ- 
ing Propheta. 


Revelation, Forms 
of , ‘ , 
Sources. ; 
Exilic and Post- 
Exilic Period . 


Cultus . ; F 
Daniel, Book of 
Deutero-Isaiah 
Eschatology . 
Ezekiel . ‘ 
Idea of God aiid 
Ethics 
Sources . ‘ 3 
Priests’ Code . . 


Ceremonial Law . 
Idea of God . ‘ 
Israel’s Relation to 


Priests and Levites 

Sacrifice ‘ 

Sources . ; 

Theocracy 

Psalms and Tainenta- 

tions . : , 

Anthropology 

Character of Re- 
ligion . 


Ethics . ‘ ° 
Idea of God . . 
Immortality . ‘ 
Messianic Hope . 
Retribution, Doc- 
trine of ‘ 
Theocracy 
Wisdom Literature . 
Ecclesiastes . ‘ 
Job ‘ : 
Angelology 
Immortality 
Suffering, 
blem of . : 
Proverbs. i 
in NT Times . ° 


Pro- 


Israelite ; ‘ ; 


Isshhiah . . 
Isshijah . . . 


Issue . ° ‘ 
Istalcurus (Ap.) é 
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Ext. 676° ff. 


Ext. 694° ff. 3 iv, 121° ff 


(Davidson). 


Ext. 733°; iv. 108*, 113° 


(Davidson). 


Ext. 675* ff. 
Ext. 671° ff. 


Ext. 708° ff. ; 
(Barnes) ; 
(Eaton). 

Ext. 710°. 

Ext. 714°. 

Ext. 705°. 

Ext. 710°. 

Ext. 701. 


Ext. 709°. 
Ext. 708%. 
Ext. 715°. 
Code]. 
Ext. 716° ££ 
Ext. 715%, 


Ext. 702°. 
Ext. 718*. 
Ext. 720°. 
Ext. 715+. 
Ext. 716°. 


Ext. 723%, 
Ext. 725°. 


Ext. 725°. 
Ext. 726°. 
Ext. 724°. 
Ext. 728%. 
Ext. 727°. 


Ext. 726°. 
Ext. 725°. 
Ext. 728°. 
Ext. 731°. 
Ext. 729°. 
Ext. 730°. 
Ext. 730°. 


Ext. 730°. 
Ext. 728°. 


Ext. 52° ff. (Buhl). [See 
Idolatry, Judaism, 


Sacrifice, Worship]. 
iii. 488> (Nathanael). 
ii. 518* (Peake), 

(Curtis). 


il, 518°, 124", 1258, 129°, 


ii. 513* 
iii. 821° ff. 


[See Priests’ 


[See Psalms). 
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Itala Version r) ° 
Italian Band ° * 


Italian Versions e r 


in Genesis 
in Joshua. 
in Judges. 
Jaakan . 


Jaakobah . ‘ 
Jaala . . : 
Jaar . ‘ . 


iii. 47>°fE (H. A. A. Ken- 
nedy). 

iL 204° (Barnes); ii. S25 
(Headlam). 

Ext. 406 (Bebb). 

il, 519% (Prichard). 

iii, 329° (Macalister). 

ii, 519°. 

i, 519%, 1325. 

ii. 519" (Allen); i 6°(N. 
J. D. White); ii. 123 
(Curtis); iv. 80° (Baa- 
dissin). 

ii. 519°, 131°, 

ii. 519>, 

ii. §19>, 132%, 

ii. 519°, 

ii. 519°, 

ii. 519, 1328, 

ii. 519>, 126%, 

ii. 519>, 127%. 

ii, 519° (Hastings). 

ii. 520° (N. J. D. White), 
132° (Curtis). 

ii, 521° (G. A. Smith). 

ii. 522° (Post). 

ii. 522° (Selbie); iv. 689* 
note (Pinches). 

ii, 522°. 

ii. 522%, 

ii. 522, 

iv. 765* (Abrahams). 

ii. 522, 123, 1249, 198. 

ii, §22>, 131%. 

ii. 522°, 129%, 

ii, 522°. 

ii, 522%, 

iL, 522%, 


ii. 371° ff. (Woods). 

li. 372°. 

ii. 373°. 

li. 373°. 

ii, 806° ff. 
Battersby). 

ii. 144° (Ryle). 

ii. 781° ff. (Smith). 

ii. 811>f. (Konig). 

i. 265° (Beeroth - bene 
Jaakan]. 

ii. 523", 122°. 

ii. 523*, 134°. 

ii. 523" (Davison). 

ii. 523* (Stenning); Ext. 
252° (Lupton). 

ii. 523%, 1314. 

ii. 523, 132%. 

ii, 623°. 

ii. 523° (Burney). 

ii. 523°, 1254. 

ii. 523>, 125°. 

ii, 523°. 

ii, 523" (Chapman). 

ii. 524°. 


(Harford: 


Jabesh-gilead 

Jabez (person) 

Jabez (place) 

Jabin . ‘ 

Jabneel ‘ 

Jabneh _ 

Jacan . : ; 
Jachin (person) . . 
Jachin (pillar) ‘ 


J acinth @ e 


Jackal . e 

Jacob . ‘ 
Bethel, Dream at 
Blessing by Isaac 
Blessing of sons : 
Character. ; P 


Chronology of life . 
Covenant with Laban 
Genealogy 
Historicity ; 
Jacob and Esau clans 
Name ; ‘ 
Penuel 

Scripture references 
and Shechem . ° 


Jacob’s Well ‘ e 


Jacubus (Ap.) 
Jada. . «© 


Jaddua ‘ ‘ ° 


Jaddus (Ap.) ; , 
Jadon . ; ; 


Jahdo . 
Jahleel 
Jahmai ; 
Jahweh ‘ 


Jahwism . 
Jahzah 
Jahzeel 
Jahzeiah 
Jahzerah 
Jahziel 
Jair 
vairite . 
Jairus . 
Jakeh . 
Jakim . 
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ii. 524* (Merrill). 
ii. 524>, 128>. 

ii. 524», 

ii, 524> (Cooke). 
ii, 524> (Warren). 
ii. 524°. 

ii, 525>, 131°. 

ii, 525°, 122°, 123>, 1315. 
ii, 525°; i. 308> (Davies) ; 
fii. 881" (Whitehouse). 
ii, 526° (Hull); iv. 621° 


(Flinders Petrie). 

ii. 526°. 

ii. 526* (Driver). 

ii. 527%. 

ii. 527°. 

ii. 532*; iv. 812° (Bennett). 

ii, 532°; Ext. 663> 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 632%, 

11, 5298. 

ii. 122> (Curtis). 

ii. 533°. 


Ext. 75* > (Jastrow). 
ii. 526°, 147* (Ryle). 
ii, 529>, 533%. 


ii. 535° (Ewing) 3 iv. 486* 
(Wilson). 

li. 537°. 

ii. 537°, 126. 


ii, 537° (H. A. White); 

i, 61° (Moss); ii. 123° 
‘ (Curtis). 

fi, 537*, 

ii, 537%, 

ii. 537° (J. H. Bernard). 

ii. 538°. 

ii, 538* (Driver). 

Li, 539%, 123° #r, 124>, 125, 
128°. 

ii. 539* (Chapman). 

ii, 539>, 124, 13908, 

ii, 539°, 127= >, 

ii. 539>, 130°. 

ii. 539>, 131°, 

Li. 539, 129°. 

ii. 539>, 129. 

ii, 199° (Davidson), 538* 
(Driver); Ext. 280° 
(Fairweather), 624° ff. 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 624° ff. (Kautzsch). 

Li. 539°, 

ii. 539°, 131%, 

li. 539°. 

ii, 540°, 124°. 

ii. 539° [Jahzeel]. 

ii. 540* (Selbie). 

ii. 540* (Stenning). 

ii. 540* (Grieve). 

ii. 540°, 

ii, 540°, 123>, 131°. 


Jalam . 
J alon e e e 
Jambres ; 


' Jambri (Ap.) F 
James (son of Zebedee) 


James (son of _ Al- 
pheeus) . 
James (brother of the 
Lord) . ‘ 
Author of Epistle 
Death F ‘ 
Tomb ‘ ‘ 


James, Epistle of ° 
Authorship. . 
Canonicity . ° 


Contents . ; 
Faith and Works . 


Prayer . 
Regeneration : 
Sonship of Believers 
Date. . 
Eschatology . : 
Parallels to Acte 15. 
Relation to Epistle to 
Romans 
to Sermon on the 
Mount 
Vocabulary . 
James, Protevangelium 
of . : ; ‘ 
Jamin . . 3 ‘ 
Jamilech ; 
J amnia, Jamnites (Ap. ) 
Jamnia, Council at 


Janai . ‘ ‘ 
Jangling . . 
Janim . . ‘ 
Jannai . 


Jannes and Jeanbede 


Book of 
Janoah 
Japheth (person) . 
Sons of ; 
Japheth (place) (Ap. ). 
Japhia (person) 
Japhia (place) 
Japhlet ‘ 
ere 
Jaral ; 
Jareb . 
Jared . 
Jarha . 
Jarib 
Jarimoth (Ap. ) 
Jarmuth 
Jaroah. 
Jasaelus (Ap. a 
Jashar, Book of . 
Jashen i 
Jashobeam . 
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ii. 540°, 

ii. 540°, 129°. 

ii, 548° (Marshall): iii, 
888> (Macalister). 

ii, 540° (H. A. White). 

li. 540° (Mayor). 


ii. 541> (Mayor); i. 322%. 


li. 542* (Mayor). 

ii. 5438 f. 

il. 542°; ili. 626>(Warren). 

ii. 597" (Conder) ; iv. 456° 
(Nicol). 

ii. 543* (Mayor). 

ii. 543°. 

li. 544°; iii, 536, 540°£., 
542" (Stanton). 

ii, 547° ff. 

ii, 546°; i. 834> (War. 
field). 

iv. 44> (E. R. Bernard). 

iv. 216%, 221* (Bartlet). 

il, 219* (Candlish). 

il, 6454. 

i. 753 (Salmond). 

li, 543°, 


li. 5464, 


ii, 644°, 
iii. 42° (Thayer). 


Ext. 429° (Tasker). 

ii, 548%, 122> 1268, 

ii, 548%, 122%, 

ii. 548", 524°, 

ili, 607" (Woods). 

iL. 548", 131°. 

ii, 548°, 

il, 548°, 

ii. 548°, 

ii. 548° (Marshall); iii 
888° (Macalister). 

il. 549* (Marshall). 

li. 549". 

li. 549° (Margoliouth). 

Ext. 80° ff. (Jastrow). 

li. 549», 

ii, 549°, 126%, 


li, 550°, 131°. 

il. 550* (Selbie). 
li. 550°. 

li. 550°, 126°. 

il, 550°. 

li. 550°. 

li. 550° (Welch). 
li. 550°, 131°, 

ii. 550°. 

ii. 550° (Bennett). 
ii. 551%, 132°, 

li. 551°, 132* 4, 132°, 
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Jashub ee. 8 
Jashubi-lehem , 
Jason(Ap.). . 


Jason(NT),. . 
Jasper . . 


Jasubus (Ap.) 

Jathan (Ap.) 

Jathniel 

Jattir . 4 
Jaulan . ‘ , ‘: 


Javan (person) 
Javan (place). 
Javelin a 


Jawbone. ‘; ‘ 


Jazer . ‘ 


Jaziz . : : : 
J E e e 
Jealousy . 

Ordeal , 


Jearim, Mount . : 
Jeatherai . ‘ ° 
Jeberechiah . P ‘ 
Jebus, Jebusi, Jebusite 


Jechiliah  , ; 
Jechonias(Ap.) . 
Jecoliah ‘ 
Jeconiah 


Jeconias (Ap.) 
Jedaiah : 
Jeddu (Ap.). 
Jedeus (Ap.) 
Jediael . é 
Jedidah 
Jedidiah 
Jeduthun 


Jeeli(Ap.) . 
Jeelus (Ap:). F 
Jegar-sahadutha . 
Jehallelel 
Jehdeiah 
Jehezkel . 
Jehiah . ‘ 
Jehiel . é 
Jehieli . 
Jehizkiah 
Jehoaddah . 
Jehoaddan . 
Jehoahas 


Jehoash, Joash . 

Jehohanan . ° ‘ 
Jehoiachin . is : 
Jehoiada . 
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fi. 551°, 129. 

fi, 551°, 125°, 

fi. 551" (H. A. White); 
lili. 822* (Eaton); Ext. 
94* (Schiirer). 

ii, 552° (Headlam). 

iv. 619 (Flinders 
Petrie). 

li, 552°, 

ii, 552°. 

ii. 552>, 124°, 

ii. 652°. 

ii, 151 (Hull). 
Haurfn). 

ii, 552> (Sayce). 

ii. 552> (Margoliouth). 

iv. 609> (Barnes) ; ii. 841° 
note (Williams). 

iii, 94> (Cooke); iv. 881" 
(Budde). 

ii, 553° (Merrill). 

ii, 553°, 133°. 

ii. 371* (Woods). 
J and E)}. 

ii. 553> (Banks). 

iii. 325> (Macalister), 273° 
(W. P. Paterson). 

ii, 554°. 

ii, 554*, 123. 

ii, 554°, 

ii, 554° (Driver), 814° 
(Konig). 

ii, 555". 


ii. 555", 127°. 

ii. 657° (Jehoiachin], 126°, 
127°. 

ii, 555°, 122%, 123°. 

li. 555°. 

ii, 555*. 

li. 555", 124>, 130™, 1302. , 

li, 555°, 127°. 

li. 555"; iv. 559° (Flint). 

li. 555° (Selbie), 125° 
(Curtis). 

li, 555°. 


[See 


[See 


ii, 556" (N. J. D. White), 
126, 127* (Curtis). 

ii. 556° (N. J. D. White). 

li. 557%, 1240, 

i. 557° (N. J. D. White). 

ii, 558° (N. J. D. White), 
132° (Curtis). 


SUBJECTS 
Jehoiakim . 
Jehoiarib . 
Jehonadab . 


Jehonathan . 
Jehoram 


Jehoshabeath 
Jehoshaphat 


Jehoshaphat, Valley of 


Jehosheba 


Jehoshua, J ehoshuah:. 


Jehovah 


Jehovah-jireh 

Jehovah-nissi 

Jehovah-shalom . 

Jehovah-shammah 

Jehovah-tsidkenu 

Jehozabad . 

Jehozadak . 

Jehu : 

Jehu (king) . : 
on Black Obelisk 

Jehubbah 

Jehucal 

Jehud . 

Jehudi. 

Jehudijah 

Jehuel . 

Jeiel . 


Jekabzeel 
Jekameam . 
Jekamiah 
Jekuthiel 
Jemimah . 
Jemnaan (Ap.) 
Jemuel ‘ 
Jeopard, J coperdy 
Jephthah 
Jephunneh . 


ii, 558° (N. J. D. White), 
126”, 127° (Curtis). 

ii. 559° (N. J. D. White), 
123° (Curtis). 

ii. 559° (Burney). 


li. 559°, 125, 


li. 5595 (N. J. D. White), 
125> (Curtis); iii. 325° 
(Macalister). 

ii. 562° (Jehosheba]. 


- di 561° (N. J. D. White), 


126°, 127%, 132> (Curtis). 

ii. 561° (Warren), 838° 
(J. H. Kennedy). 

ii. 562°. 

ii, 199 (Davidson); Ext. 
625° (Kautzsch). [See 
Jahweh). 

Li. 563* (Driver). 

ii. 563> (Selbie). 

il. 563%, 

ii. 563>, 

ii. 563° (Woods). 

ii. 563%, 124>, 139". 

li. 564*, 123™ >, 

li. 564%, 122>, 126°, 192, 

i. 564* (Whitehouse). 

i. 184° (Hommel). 

ii. 566>, 132°. 

ii. 566°, 

li. 566%, 

ii. 566°, 

ii, 285° [Hajehudijah}. 

ii. 566°, 125°. 


. ii, 566>, 122>, 125% %e, 1326, 


ii, 566> (Hastings). 

ii. 567" (Cooke). 

il. 568%, 128>, 1325. 

ii. 568* (Margoliouth). 

li. 568° (Stenning), 125, 
126° (Curtis). 


Jerahmeel, Chronicles of i. 267° (Marshall). 


Jerechu (Ap. ? 
Jered . 

Jeremai 

Jeremiah 

Jeremiah (Prophet) 


Authorship of Lam- 
entations wrongly 
attributed to him . 


Call . 
Life and times . 


Piety ‘ 
Jeremiah, Book of 


Contents of the Roll 


ii, 568>, 

ii, 568°, 129°. 

ii. 568>, 

ii. 568° (Moss). 

ii. 566* (Davidson). 


Hii. 22- > (Selbie). 
Ext. 701° 


iL B71 (Davidson). 
ii, 572. 


Jeremiah, Book of— 
Language . ° : 


Literary Style. . 
Priesthood in . é 
Prophecies under 
Jehoiakim . 
under Josiah . 
_ under Zedekiah 
Redaction of 
Book . 
Relation to Obadiah 
Religious Teaching . 


the 


Doctrine of God 
Future of Israel 
Messiah 


Symbolica Actions 
in S 


Text, Armenian ‘ 
Hebrew and Greek 
Comparative 
Value. 
Original Place of 
chs. 46 ff. 
Jeremias (Ap.) 
Jeremiel (Ap.) 
Jeremoth . : , 


Jeremy ° 
Jeremy, Epistle of 
Authorship 
Canonicity : 
Text and VSS . 
Jeriah . ‘ 
Jeribai . 
Jericho . 
Fallof . 
Jeriel . ° 
Jerijah. ° 
Jerimoth . 


Jerioth 
Jeroboam 


Jerovham : : 3 


Jerome 3 


Jerubbaal . 
Jerubbesheth 
Jeruel . 
Jerusalem 
Gates 


History . 
Siege by Romans . 
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ii. 576°; iii. 32° (Mar- 
goliouth). 

ii. 575°; Ext. 167°(Kénig). 

iv. 77° (Baudissin). 


ii. 572°. 
ii. 572°. 
ii. 573*. 


ii. 575". 

iii. 578> (Selbie). 

ii, 5765; Ext. 693> 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 577°. 

ii. 577°. 

Ext. 696> (Kautzsch). 

iv. 77> (Baudissin). 

ii. 576°. 


Ext. 174* > (Kinig), 677° 
(Kautzsch). 

i, 152* (Conybeare). 

ii. 573°, 


il. 574°, 


ii. 574°. 

ii, 578°. 

ii. 578*. 

ii. 578, 124>, 128%, 196», 
130°, 1315. 

ii, 578°, 

ii, 578> (Marshall). 

ii. 578>, 

ii, 5799. 

ii. 579%. 

ii. 579°, 124%, 

ii, 579%, 132%. 

ii. 579° (Bliss). 

i. 579°, 7828, 
(Smith). 

ii, 582*, 1298. 

ii. 579° (Jeriah]. 

ii, 582%, 125>, 1265, 130°, 
132°. 


787° 


ii, 582°, 127, 

li. 582* (Cooke); i. 56° 
(N. J. D. White). 

ii, §=6583>, 1248, 13)5, 
132°. 


i 12)» paedl, iv. 873* 
(H. White); Ext. 


339* (Menzies), 494° ff. 
(Turner). 

ii, 5835; Ext. 646° 
(Kautzsch). 

ii, 5835; Ext. 646° 
(Kautzsch). 

li. 583°; Ext. 663° note 


(Kautzsch). 
li. 584* (Conder). 
li. 5907, 593* >, 
il. 586* ff. 
ii. 588°. 


Jerusalem— 


Inscriptions 
Markets . ; ‘ 
Modern Jerusalem . 
Names 


Sacred Sites and Ec- 
clesiastical Build- 
ings ; ; , 

Site . Z 
in Benjamin or 

Judah 


Springs and Pools 


Strategic ae ake 
ance 

Temple Enclosure 

Tombe 


Topography 
Akra . 
Antonia 


Calvary. : 

City of David 

En-rogel 

Gihon . ( 

Hezekiah’s Aque- 
duct . ‘ ‘ 


Ophel 


Sakhrah ; 2 
Solomon’s Palace . 
Zion 


of Greek Age 
under Herod . 


Jerusha ‘ : : 
Jeshaiah . , ' 
Jeshanah . ‘ ‘ 
Jesharelah . ‘ ; 
Jeshebeab ‘ 
Jesher . 

Jeshimon 

Jeshishai 

Jeshohaiah . 

Jeshua (person) 

Jeshua (place) 
Jeshurun 

Jesias (Ap.) . 

Jesimiel 

J esse 


Jesus . ‘ 
Jesus Christ 


y 


Agony, omitted >y 
St. John 
Scene 


Ascension. P : 
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ii. 597™ >, 

ii. 596*. 

ii 600°, 

ii. 584°, 554° (Driver) ; iii. 
335° (Sayce). 


ii, 589° ff. 
ii. 584°. 


ii. 586*; i. 272> (Peake) ; 
ii. 386° (Warren), 554° 
(Driver). 

il. 585°, 5974, 
(Hull). 


591>, 62> 


iv. 893" (Barnes). 

ii. 598° ff. 

ii. 592>, 597°. 

ii, 591° ff. 

ii, 5915, 
Acra]. 

ii. 594°, 
tonia]. 

ii. 596%. [See Calvary]. 

ii. 591° f. 

li. 592°; i. 711° (Stenning). 

ii. 592°, 174°, 


594% >, [See 


599°. (See An- 


ii. 592>, 597%, 377% (M‘Cly- 
mont); iv. 515>( Wilson). 

ii, 59)>f.; iii. 626° (War- 
ren). 

ii. 589", 590, 599°. 

ii. 592*. 

ii. 591%, 554* (Driver) ; iv. 
982> (Wilson). 

ii. 594°, 

ii. 594°, 

ii. 601%, 127°. 

ii. 601, 125°, 127%, 181°. 

ii. 601°. 

i. 164* (Asharelah]. 

ii. 601%, 123°, 

ii. 601%, 127°. 

ii. 601° (Chapman). 

ii, BOL, 131°. - 

ii, 602%, 122°, 

Li. 602%, 123% Oe, 125», 

ii. 602*. 

ii. 602° (Selbie). 

ii. 602°. 

ii. 602>, 129%, 

ii. 602° (N. J. D. White), 
126° (Curtis). 

iL, 603°. 

ii, 603* (Sanday). 
Christology}. 


[See 


li. 712° (Reynolds). 
lii, 618> (Warren). 
Gethsemane]. 

iL. 642* ff. ; i.161* (Denney); 

lil, 619" (Warren). 


[See 
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Jesus Christ— 


Atonement e ° 


Baptism . . 


Date ., 


Dove . . 
Birth, Date of . 
in a Cave 


in an Inn ? i 


ofaVirgin . 


Bloody Sweat . 
Call of the Twelve . 
Chronolovry of Life . 
of Last Week 
Cleansing of the 
Temple . ° ° 
Conception . 


Coequal with God . 


Consciousness . , 


Death ‘ é 
Darkness at . 


Date. : 
Day and Hour 


Manner. ° . 
Physical cause 
Prophecies of 
Propitiatory Sacri- 
fice, . . 


Education. ‘ : 

Environment and 
contemporary Ke- 
ligious Thought 


Founder of Church . 
Fultilment of OT 
Revelation 


Genealogy . : 
God revealed in : 
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ii, 649°, 653"; i. 198% > 
(Murray), 474f. (Kil- 
patrick); iii. 723> 
(Findlay); iv. 200* ff. 
(Adams Brown), 343°, 
346" (W. P. Paterson). 

li. 610°ff., 406* (Swete), 
765° (Warren) ; iv. 572°; 
Ext. 309° (Scott). 

i. 405°. (Turner); Ext. 
481° (Ramsay). 

ii. 406* (Swete). 

i, 403° ff. (Turner). 

i. 281" (Conder) ; iii. 234 
(Massie), 288* (Mayor) ; 
Ext. 429, 430°(Tasker). 

iii, 234° (Massie). (See 
Inn 


il. 643>f,, 646°f. ; i. 324>¢F 
(Mayor); ii 405» 
(Swete), 456° (David- 
son), 460* (Ottley). 

iii, 330* (Macalister). 

ii. 6148, 

i. 403° ff. (Turner). 

li. 633°; i. 410° ff. (Turner). 


ii. 613*, 245* (Stanton). 

ii, 643°, 646°f,, 405% 
(Swete), 460° (Ottley) ; 
Ext. 309 (Scott). 

ii, 624", 648>, 214%, [See 
Trinity]. 

ii. 723* (Reynolds), 849, 
851* > (Orr); iv. 574°; 
Ext. 290* (Fairweather). 

ili. 723> (Findlay); iv. 
367° (Adams Brown). 

i, 418° (Turner), 559> 
(Purves). 

i, 410° ff. (Turner). 

iL 633°f.; i. 410°(Turner); 
ii. 711° (Reynolds) ; iv. 
64* (Purves); Ext. 477> 
(Ramsay). 

(See Cross]. 

iii, 326* (Macalister). 

li, 631°. 


ii, 631, 638°, 728 (Find- 
lay); iv. 132* (Driver), 
343° (W. P. Paterson). 


i. 650°(A. R.S. Kennedy). 
ii, 604° [See NT 
Times}. 


Ext. 325%, 326>, 3398 ff. 
(Garvie). 

fi. 645*, 137 (Bacon) ; iii. 
302° (Bartlet). 

ii, 463°, 465° (Ottley). 


Holiness e e e 
Humanity ee 
Humiliation , ° 


ImageofGod . 
Incarnation . ° 
Infancy in Gospels . 


in Apocryphal 
Literature . ° 


Ministry ; ‘ 
Duration ; ‘ 


Persean ‘ ° 
Relation to Bap- 
tist’s . ; ; 

Scene 

Miracles . 

Name F 
used in Magic 

Parables . 


Person 


Priesthood 


in Heaven 


Prophet . 
Redeemer. d 
Resurrection and 


Appearances. 
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ii. 400° (Stevens). 

li. 459°, 460° (Ottley). 

il. 330° (Bruce) ; iii. 843° 
(Gibb). 

ii. 452> (Laidlaw), 329° 
(Bruce). 

ii, 458° fF (Ottley); Ext. 
309* (Scott). 

ii, 643°f.; iii 286° 
(Mayor). 


iii, 287° (Mayor); Ext. 
430* ff. (Tasker). 

ii, 652", 463° (Ottley), 
835* (Lock); iii. 722° 
(Findlay), 843> (Gibb) ; 
Ext. 326*, 332° (Garvie). 

ii, 466° (Ottley). 

Ext. 5* (Votaw). 


ii, 636°ff. [See Lord’s 
Supper]. 
ii. 634"; i. 411°ff. (Turner). 


ii. 463* (Ottley) ; iii. 722° 
(Findlay). 

lii, 315° ff. (Adeney). 

ii, 622° ff., 461> (Ottley), 
849" > (Orr); iii 356" 
(Stanton), 723° (Find- 
lay); iv. 576". 

ii. 609°-616", 628° ff 

i, 406°ff. (Turner); ii 
711* (Reynolds). 

ii. 630°. 


li. 614, 679° (Bebb). 

ii. 710° (Reynolds). 

li. 615°, 624? ff. ; iii. 389° £L 
(J. H. Bernard). 

(See under Titles]. 

iv. 418* (Headlam). 

li. 617"; iii. 663° (Plum- 
mer). 

iL, 647° ff., 651° ff. ; i. 489> 
(Robertson); ii. 320 
(Bruce); iii, 722° if. 
(Findlay). 

iv. 44" (E. R. Bernard). 

ll. 615°; iv. 46> (Adeney). 

i. 720° (Lock); ii. 4612, 
462° (Ottley); iii. 133° 
(Purves), 722> (Find- 
lay), 793° (Chase) ; iv. 

76° ff. (Sanday); Ext. 
310° (Scott). 

ii, 331* (Bruce), 466° 
(Ottley); iv. 96*ff. 


(Denney) 
ii. 333° (Bruce); iv. 99 
(Denney). 


ii. 466* (Ottley). 
iv. 211> (Adams Brown). 


ii. 638° ff. ; iv. 234° (E. R 
Bernard). 


Jesus Christ— 


Saviour . 4 ; 


Second Coming. ; 


Self-Revelation ‘ 
Sepulchre . : ; 

Site and Buildings 
Sinlessness ‘ ‘ 
Sonship . . e 


Teaching, Charac- 
teristics of . 

in Fourth Gospel 

and Synoptics . 

on Baptism . . 


Clean and Un- 
clean 

Conscience. ‘. 

Divorce . ‘ 


Election . ‘: 
Eschatology . 


Ethics oS 
Faith. . . 
Fasting . . 
Forgiveness 


God e ° e 
Fatherhood of 


Holy Spirit 
Kingdom of God 


Oaths 
Paraclete . 
Prayer 
Regeneration 
Relation to the 


Father . 
Resurrection 


INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


ii, 652>f.; iv. 862° ff., 
$71>f. (Adams Brown). 

iii. 674 (Adams Brown), 
370° ff., 720° (Findlay) ; 
iv. 259° (Porter). 

ii. 616°. 

iv. 457> (Nicol). 

ii. 589 ff. (Conder). 

ii, 460° (Ottley). 

ii. 246 (Stanton), 463* 
(Ottley). [See Son of 
God]. 


ii. 616°. 


ii, 247° (Stanton). 

i. 241%, 243> (Plummer) ;s 
ii, 213°f. (Sanday), 
408° (Swete); Ext. 
313° f. (Scott). 


iv. 834* (Peake). 

i. 468> (Kilpatrick). 

iii. 275° ff. (W. P. Pater- 
son); Ext. 27° ff. 
(Votaw). 

iv. 56° ff (Warfield). 

fi. 634° ff; i. 750* ff. (Sal- 
mond); it. 246° (Stan- 
ton); iii. 675°, 679> 
(Adams Brown). 

ii. 652° ; i. 783> (Strong). 

i. 834" (Warfield). 

i. 855° (Stanton), 

ii, 57* (Bethune - Baker) ; 
Ext. 28> (Votaw). 

Ext. 326° (Garvie). 

ii, 618>, 217° ff. (Candlish); 
Ext. 280°( Fairweather). 

ii, 624°, 408* (Swete) ; 

“Ext. 311° (Scott). 

ii. 615, 619° ff., 840°ff 
(Orr); iv. 362° ff, (Adams 
Brown); Ext. 17* note, 
18° f., 36°, 39° (Votaw). 

iii, 156° (Orr); Ext. 30° 
(Votaw). 

iii. 265°, 275 fF (W. P. 
Paterson); Ext. 26° ff. 
(Votaw). 

iii. 316 (Adeney). 

ii. 622° ff. [See above, 
Messianic Claims]. 

iii. 577° (Ferries); Ext. 
28* (Votaw). 

ii. 624". (See above, under 


Holy Spirit}. 


iv. 43™ >¢E. R. Bernard) ; 
Ext. 32*-38° (Votaw). 
iv. 216° (Bartlet) ; i. 243° 

(Plummer). 


fi, 246° (Stanton). 
iv, 233> (E. R. Bernard). 


Jesus Christ— 


Teaching on Right- 
eousness : 


Saerifice 
Salvation 
Sin 
Trinity . 
Worship 
Temptation 


Titles ® ® e 


Amen . 
Beloved . 


Christ . 
Lamb 


Saviour . 


Son of David 
Son of God 


Son of Man . 
Transfiguration 


Trial, . «© -« 


in Akhmim Frag- 
ment . ; ‘ 
Triumphal Entry 


Witness of Consci- 
ence to Christ 

Work ; : ; 

and Angels .. 


and Demons ., F 


and Holy Spirit 


and John the Baptist 
and the Lew ‘ 


and Melchizedek 


and the New Testa- 
ment. ; 
and the Old Testa- 
ment. ° 


and Pharisees . ‘ 
and Prophets 
and the Sabbath 
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iv. 282° ff. (Stevens) ;s Ext. 
25°, 42> (Votaw). 

iv. 343" (W. P. Paterson). 

iv. 362° (Adams Brown). 

iv. 632° (E. R. Bernard). 

ii, 624%; Ext. 310°ff. 
(Scott). 

Ext. 31* (Votaw). 

li, 612%, 6265, 460° (Ott- 
ley), 712° (Reynolds) ; 
iv. 186> (Woods); Ext. 
310% (Scott). 

ii. 622; i. 708> (Charles) ; 
iii. 722° (Findlay). 

i. 81* (Massie). 

ii. 501° (Armitage Robin- 
son). 

ii, 622%. 

iii, 19° (A. R. 8. Ken. 
nedy); iv. 263 (Porter). 

ii, 652°f.; iv. 365°f. 
(Adams Brown). 

ii. 622°, 

ii. 623°; iii. 722° (Find- 
lay) ; iv. 570° ff. 

ii. 622°; iv. 579° ff. (Dri- 
ver). 

ii, 629; iv. 572*, 671> 
(Wilson), 807° (Plum- 
mer). 

li. 633°; iii. 876° ff. (Pur- 
ves). 


Ext. 426° f. (Tasker). 
li. 632°; iii, 619° (War- 
ren). 


1. 474° (Kilpatrick). 

li. 652° ff., 463° (Ottley). 

ii. 328" (Bruce); Ext. 290° 
(Fairweather). 

i, 593° (Whitehouse) ; 
iv. 410°, 412° (White- 
house) ; Ext. 200* (Fair. 
weather). 

Ext. 308° ff. (Scott). [See 
under Christ (Teaching 
of), and Trinity]. 

ii. 614°, 679° (Bebb). 

i, 246° (Stanton); iii. 
73° ff. (Denney). 

ii, 328° (Bruce); iii. 319° 
(Adeney). 


Ext. 326° (Garvie). 


ili, 601 (Curtis), 60S* 
(Woods); Ext. 22> 
(Votaw), 326%, 332° 
(Garvie). 

ii, 615°; iii. 828" (Eaton). 

Ext. 326> (Garvie). 

iv. 322* (Driver) 
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Jesus Christ— 
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iv. 351> (Eaton). 

iii. 789> (Chase). 

ii. 654°, 

ii. 654", 126°, 129%, 132°. 
li. 654°, 


Jethro . ‘ li. 654* (Selbie). 

Jetur . ° ii, 21>, 

Jeuel , : - iL 654>, 125°. 

Jeush. ii, 654>, 123%, 126, 1278, 
130°, 131°. 

Jeuz . ‘ ; . fi, 654», 131°. 

Jew, Jows . .  « ii. 654>(Lukyn Williams). 
(See Israel, History of]. 

Jewel . e ° - ii. 655* (Selbie). 

J ewry . e ° ° iL. 655°, 

Jezaniah . ‘ ii, 656". 

Jezebel e ° - ii. 656* (Selbie)s; Ext. 
647> (Kautzsch). 


inNT 2 ec -« 


Jezelus (Ap.) e 
Jezer . i e 
Jeziel . ; ‘ 


Jezreel ( person) 
Jezreel (place) 
Jezreelite, Jezreelitess 
Jezrielus (Ap.) 

Jidlaph . 

Jinn e ® e 
Joab ® e ° 


Joachazs(Ap.) . 


Joadanus (Ap.) 
Joah . ‘ 
Joahaz ° « 


Joakim (Ap.) . . 


Joanan : ‘ ‘ 
Joanna ; ‘ é 
Joannes (Ap.) 


Joarib (Ap.) ; 
Joash . ° ° 


Job. ° 
Argument of Book . 
Canonicity : 
Date and Authorship 


Disease, Job’s ° 
Elihu section r 6 


Epilogue . ; ; 
Eschatology . 


Ethics. ‘ 
History or Poetry? . 
Integrity. . 
Job as a type of 
Christ . . 


ii, 656> note; i. 97> 
(Gwatkin); iv, 259" 
(Porter), 758° (Ram- 
say). 

ii. 657°. 

ii. 657", 131°, 

ii. 657%, 132, 

ii, 6578. 

ii, 657", 128°. 

ii. 657* (Ewing). 

ii. 658 >, 

ii. 658°. 

ii, 658°, 

i. 590° (Whitehouse). 

ii. 658° (Selbie), 127%, 128°, 
132° (Curtis). 

ii. 659°. 

ii. 659», 

li, 659°, 123%, 125% de, 


li. 660". 

ii. 660° (N. J. D. White), 
125", 126°, 130%, 1828 
(Curtis). 

ii. 660° (Davison). 

ii. 661°. 

iii. 614* (Woods). 

iL. 669°, 

hi, 661°; iii, 329° (Mac- 
alister). 

li, 662*, 665°, 667° 
730* (Kautzsch). 

il. 662%, 669". 

i. 739°f. (Davidson); 
Ext. 730° (Kautzsch). 

i. 782° (Strong). 

li. 6625, 

li. 664°, 


3; Ext. 


ii, 669°. 
iL 670, 


Job— 

Name j 
Parallels with “other 
Books , : 
with Isaiah . ; 
Place in History of 
Revelation . ‘ 
Prayer . . . 
Prologue . © “e 
Redeemer Passages . 
Retribution, Problem 


of . e ° e 


Satan . « -¢ 


Scope and eee of 


Text. ‘. ‘ é 


Traditional Sites soar 
nected with . 


Job, Testament of  . 
Jobab e r e r 


Joel (Prophet) 


Contents and occa- 
sion of Book . 

Date. : 5 

Doctrine . ‘: y 


Interpretation . : 
Name ; ; : 
Nations mentioned . 
Parallels with other 


John ° Py ¢@ e 
John (Ac 4°) 
John (father of Simon 


Peter) 


John the Baptist . ;. 


Baptism . . ° 


Call . : 
Life and Ministry 
Relation to Christ . 


ii, 660°, 


ii, 670°. 
ii, 670°E. 


ii, 669". 

iv. 41> (EZ. R. Bernard). 

ii. 661°, 668". 

ii, 667°, 224° (A. R. 8 
Kennedy); iv. 2i1* 
(Adams Brown). 


iv. 276> (Skinner), 925° 
(Siegfried); Ext. 730° 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 408° (Whitehouse) ;sx 
Ext. 730° (Kautzach). 


ii. 666°. 
ii. 662°; iv. 13° (Budde). 
li. 663°. 
ii. 664°. 


i. 166° (Driver). 


iv. 789°. 

ii. 671> (Margolioath), 
131*>* (Curtis), 660° 
(Davison). 

ii. 671°, 1238. 

ii. 671°, 789%. 

ii. 671°. 

ii, 6725, 131°, 

ii, 672%, 122>, 123%, 194, 
125> dts, 199>, 131, 139%, 

ii. 672° (Cameron). 


ii. 672°. 

li. 673°. 

ii =: 675 sx 
(Kautzsch). 

il. 672°. 

li. 672°. 

ii, 673° £, 


Ext. 710 


ii. 675°, 

li. 675°, 

ii, 676", 132°. 

ii. 676", 132%. 

ii, 676". 

ii. 676". 

ii. 6764, 131*, 182%. 

ii. 676" (N. J. D. White), 
123°, 126°, 127%, 132058 
(Curtis). 

ii. 676> (H. A. White). 

ii. 676 (Headlam). 


ii. 676> (Chase). 

ii. 677* (Bebb). 

ii. 678°; i. 240° (Plame. 
mer). 

Ext. 481> (Ramsay). 

li. 677%. | 

ii. 679°, 614° (Sanday). 


John the Baptist— 


Work and Teaching 
and 


in St. John 

Synoptics . 
John Mark . 
John, Apostle 
in NT ‘ 


in Tradition . 


Residence at Ephe- 


sas. e 
at Rome . 


e 


Theology in Apoca- 
l 


ypee . : 
in Gospel and 


Epistles . 


Doctrine of Atone- 


ment ‘ 


Flesh . 

God . : 
Holy Spirit 
Incarnation 
Life . ; 


Light. 
Logos : 


Mediation . 
Regeneration 


Relation of Father 


and Son . 


Salvation . 


Sanctification 


Satan 
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ii. 678. 


ii, 245 (Stanton). 

iii. 245* (Chase). 

ii. 680° (Strong). 

ii, 680°f%., 706°f% (Rey- 
nolds). 

ii, 6815. 


ii. 681° ff. 
iv. 309° (Patrick and 
Relton). 


ii. 690* ff. 


ii. 683° ff. , 246" (Stanton), 
722 ff. (Reynolds), 
731° ff. (Salmond). 


ii. 687°, 726° (Reynolds) ; 
iv. 346° (W. P. Pater- 
son). 

ii, 683°fE, 723°1f (Rey- 
nolds). 

ii. 689* f. 

ii, 727° (Reynolds); i. 
754> (Salmond). 

ii. 688* ; i. 836* (Warfield); 
li. 727° (Reynolds). 

iil. 687°. 

ii, 690°, 722° (Reynolds). 

ii. 688°, 692*, 408* (Swete), 
724» (Reynolds). 

il. 685°, 723> (Reynolds), 
465* (Ottley). 

ii. 687", 725> (Reynolds) ; 
iii. 116>f. (Martin). 

il. 690*, 726* (Reynolds). 

ii, 6855, 703°, 7238 ff. (Rey- 
nolds) ; iii. 133* ff. (Pur- 
ves); Ext. 284> (Fair- 
weather). 

iii. 317%, 320* (Adeney). 

iv. 219° ff. (Bartlet). 


li. 686°, 691%, 723° (Rey- 
nolds). 

ii, 687° ff., 6935, 
(Reynolds); iv. 220" 
(Bartlet), 368°ff 
(Adams Brown). 

iv. 394* (Bartlet). 

iv. 411° (Whitehouse). 


7125 ff. 


Sin and Judgment ii. 692°, 725* © (Reynolds). 
Sonship of Be- 


lievers ; 


John, Gospel of . 
Aim 


Authorship, Internal 


‘Evidence for . 
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ii, 220* (Candlish). 

Ext. 311°f., 317*f. (Scott). 
iv. 819* (Stanton). 

li. 687*, 724° f. (Reynolds). 
Ext. 519* (Turner). 

li. 694" (Reynolds). 

ii, 235°, 247> (Stanton). 


ii, 702", 248> (Stanton). 


John, Gospel of— 
Canonicity eS 
Christ’s Teaching in 
Date, External Evi- 

dence . : 
Discourses ° 
Docetism . . 
Ethics e e 
Gnosticism  . 
Language ° 
Order of Thought 
Philo, Influence of 
Prologue . 
Quotations ; 
Relation to St. Luke’ 8 
Gospel 
to Revelation , 
toSynoptics. . 
Correspondences . 
Differences 
Supernatural element 
Theology. . . 

John, Epistlesof. . 

I Epistle— 
Antichrist in : 
Authorship ._. 

Historical Evi- 


Holy Spirit 
Paraclete . 
[See under John 
(Apostle)]. 
Form and Struc- 
ture . 
Place of Writing . 
Prayer in 
Purpose and Ocoa- 
sion... 
Relation to Fourth 


Gospel 


and Docetism ‘ 
and Gnosticism . 
and Montanism . 
II Epistle : 
Address ‘ 
Authorship . 
Historical Evi- 
dence 


Theory of Baur. 
Contents . 
Date, Place, and 

Destination 
Relation to 1 John 
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i. 702°. 
ii. 246° f. (Stanton). 


ii, 696 ff. 

ii, 718". 

ii, 717°. 

i. 784° (Strong). 

ii. 717°. 

ii. 718°; iii. 41> (Thayer). 
ii, 720°. 

ii. 703° f. 

ii. 719*, 685° (Strong). 

iv. 187* (Woods). 


ili. 167* (Bebb). 

il. 707° ff. ; iv. 264>( Porter). 
ii. 710°, 243° tf. (Stantou). 
ii, 713°, 

ii, 710° ff 

ii. 716. 

[See underJohn(A poatle)} 
ii, '728* (Salmond). 


ii. 734°, 
li, 735%. 


ii, 736, 
ii, 730°. 
ii. 729°, 
ti. 737°, 
ii, 738°, 
ii, 732°. 
ii, 732°. 
ii, 782°. 
ii, 729° f., 781°. 
ii, 7328. 
ii, 781°, 


ii. 732°, 
ii. 737°. 
iv. 45* (Bernard). 


ii, 734°, 


ii. 733°, 736°, 737, 706 
(Reynolds). 

fi, 734°. 

ii. 734° f. 

ii, 735° ff. 

li. 738°, 

ii. 740>. 

ii, 739*. 

ii, 739°f.3 iii. 540° 
(Stanton). 

il, 739°, 

ii. 738>, 


ii. 740°. 
ii, 739", 
nolds). 


706 (Rey 
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John, Epistle of— Jordan— 


III Epistle . li. 741°, Fauna and Flora . ii. 762°. 
Affinity to 1 and 2 Geology ii. 756, 151° (Hull). 

John . ii. 742*, 706° (Reynolds). Mounds in Jordan 
Authorship . ii. 742%, Valley ii. 764°. 
Contents ii. 741°, Name. ii, 7564. 

Date, Place, and Passage by Israelites, 

Destination li, 7415, etc. . ii. 764°. 
Importance . li. 742%. 'Physical Features li. 757°. 
Occasion . di. 741%, Ghor . ii, 758», 

John (Presbyter) . - it. 682°>f. (Strong), 699" Zor : . ii, 759°, 
(Reynolds), 740* (Sal- Plains ii. 760°, 
mond). References by Ancient 

Joiada . ° P - fi, 742>, 123%, Writers ‘ ii, 766°. 

Joiakim . .. . ii. 742°. 123», Roads, Bridges, Fords ii. 761°, 764°, 

Joiarib. ii, 742>, 1264, Tributaries il, 761°. 

Jokdeam il. 743%, 127%, Joribus (Ap.) ii. 767%. 

Jokim . , . ii, 7438, 125%, Jorim . ; ii. 767°. 

Jokmeam . . ii, 7438, Jorkeam . ii. 767°, 127™°, 

Jokneam .. : . ii, 743* (Conder). Josabdus (Ap.) ii. 767°. 

Jokshan . di, 743* (Margoliouth). Josaphias (Ap.) . ii. 767°. 

Joktan. : ; . ii, 743° (Margoliouth). Josech . , . . iL 767%. 

Joktheel . ; . ii, 744* (Hull). Josedek ; ii. 564* [(Jchozadak}. 


Jollity. . . . ii 744*. Joseph. . ii. 7678, 123". 


Ext. 659* 


Jonadab ‘ - ii, 559°; J a (son of J acob) . ii. 767* (Driver). 
(Kautzsch). Character ‘ . ii. 770°. 
Jonah. . .  «. ii. 744> (Kénig). Date. . . « ii. 770°. 
Faintness . - iii. 328* (Macalister). History .. ii. 767° ff. 
Prophet of 2K iv - ii, 744°, Egyptian Customs 
and Book of Jonah . ii. 745*. and Names . ii, 772-775; i. 665° 
and Isaiah 15 f. il. 744, (Crum). 
Jonah, Book— Sources . il. 767*. 
Contents . . ii, 7454 Historicity ii. 771°, 147° (Ryle). 
Date.  . ii. 747° f. Name ii, 626, 
Interpretation, His- Tomb .. ._.. iv. 486* (Wilson). 
torical .  . ii. 749°, 750°. Joseph (husband of 


Incarnation of Mary) . ; ; ii. 775 (Lukyn Williams). 


Dagon li. 751° (note). inNT. il. 775°. 
Legendary ii. 749° f. in Apocrypha! Sources ii. 776* ; Ext. 488°(Tasker). 
Symbolic ii. 746° ff. St. Joseph, Cult of . ii. 777*. 


Language. .  . ii. 747°f. 
Names ‘Jonah’ and 
‘Nineveh’ . . ii. 747°, 752" note. 
NT references . . ii. 7514, 
Prayer of Jonah ii. 746. 
Unity of Book . li. 746%, 
Jonam . ‘ ii. 753°. 


Joseph of Arimathza . 

Joseph Barsabbas 

Joseph the Carpenter, 
Arabic History of . Ext. 433° (Tasker). 

Joseph, Prayer of ii. 778> (Marshall). 

Josephus (Ap.) . . ii. 778°. 

; Josephus, Flavius . Ext. 46)> (Thackeray). 


ii. 777° (Cowan). 
ii. 778> (Purves). 


Jonas (Ap.). ‘ . iL. 7539. Bible of Josephus Ext. 467°. 
Jonathan . .  . ii. 753° (W. P. Paterson), Additions to Bibli- 
123°», 1969, 131*.», 139> cal Narrative . Ext. 469°. 
(Curtis). Canon of OT . Ext. 468; ii, 607 
Jonath elem rehokim . iv. 154* (Davison). (Woods). 
Joppa . ; ‘ « ii. 765° (Mackie). Omissions from 
Seaof . .  . ii. 756% apologetic mo- 
Jorah . ; . ti, 756", 133°. tives . Ext. 470°. 
Jorai - » iL 7564, 181°, Prophecies in ‘OT. Ext. 471°. 
Joram... - « ii. 756%, 1249, 126%, Rationalistic ex- 
Jordan. - ii. 756" (Warren). planations of the 
Baptism of Christ, Miraculous Ext. 470°. 
Scene of - © Gi, 765°. Text ‘ Ext. 467°. 
‘beyond Jordan’ . i 285* (Hastings). Life. . . «. Ext. 461°. 
Boundary . - ii. 763°. Relation to Philo 
Cities of the Plain - ii, 764%. [See Plain, and Alexandrian 
Cities of], Judaism Ext. 471°. 
Climate . . . ii. 761%, to St. Luke . iii. 168> (Bebb). 


Josephus, Flavius— 


Style 
Witness to Christ 
Works. : ‘ 
Antiquities . ‘. 
contra Aptonem . 
Jewish War . ; 
Life. ° F 
Editionsand Trans- 
lations 
Projected and at. 
tributed Works. 
and Messianic Pro- 
phecy . ‘ 
Joses . ° : 
Joshah F ‘ 
Joshaphat . : 
Joshaviah ; 
Joshbekashah . F 
Josheb-basshebeth . 
Josibiah  . P 
Joshua ‘ ° 
Joshua, Son of Nun A 
Name ‘ ‘ 
Tomb ‘ : 
Work ; 
Joshua, Book— 
Canonicity ‘ . 
Constituent Docu- 
ments ° 


Relation and Com- 
position . . 
Date : ° 
Historical Value ‘ 
Relation to Judges . 
to Pentateuch 
Religious Teaching . 
Josiah . : ¥ ° 


Reformation . . 


Josias (Ap.) . , . 
Josiphiah : ‘ 
Jot 

Jotbah . 

Jotbathah 

Jotham 


_ Journey, Sabbath Day’s 
Journeyings of Israel . 


JOY 2. «© «: 


Jozabad ; 
Jozabdus (Ap.) 
Jozacar j 
Jozadak 

Jubal . é 
Jubilee ; 


J ubilees, Book of e 
Eschatology e ® 
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Ext. 472°. 
Ext. 471%, 
Ext. 463°, 
Ext. 464°, 
Ext. 466°, 
Ext. 463°, 
Ext. 466°, 


Ext. 473°. 
Ext. 467 ®. 


Ext. 301° (Fairweather). 
il. 778°, 

ii. 779", 122%, 

ii. 779°, 125%, 

ii. 779, 132°, 

ii. 779°, 124°, 

ii. 779%, 1328, 

ii. 779, 122%, 

ii. 779", 130°. 

ii, 786* (G. A. Smith). 
ii, 779°. 

iv. 456> (Nicol). 

ii, 786°, 


iL. 780* ft. 


ii, 783%. 

ii. 784", 

ii. 785°. 

ii. 784°. 

ii. 779°, 784®, 

ii. 787°. 

ii, 788° 
(Curtis). 

ii, 382> (Allen), 4475, 448° 
(W. P. Paterson); Ext. 


(Peake), 126> 


700” (Kautzsch). 

ii. 789°. 

ii. 789", 134. 

ii, 789°, 

ii. 789". 

i. 789%, 

ii. 789 (Cooke), 126, 
127* os (Curtis). 


iv. 323* (Massie). 

i, 802° ff. (Rendel Harris, 
Chapman). 

ii, 790° (Banks), 
(Hastings). 

il. 790°, 125> dt*, 1398 ter, 

ii. 790°. 

ii. 790° (Bennett). 

li. 564° (Jehozadak]. 

li. 790°. 
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iv. 323 (Harford- 
Battersby); i. 860° 
(Harding); iii. 1078; 


iv. 465° (Whitehouse). 
ii. 791° (Headlam). 
i. 745° (Charles). 


Jubilees, Book of — 
Relation to Tobit . 

Jucal . ‘ d ° 

Judea e e ° ° 


Judea, Wilderness of . 
Judah , ;: ° 


Judah, Kingdom. , 
Fall . i 
Religion during As. 
syrian Period 
Judah, Tribe ; . 


Judah upon Jordan . 
Judah (Lk1™) . . 
Judaism  . . 


Idea of God in. ° 


and Scripture . . 
of the Dispersion . 


Judas (Ap.). 7 ‘ 
Judas Barsabbas. ‘ 
Judas of Damascus. 
Judas of Galilee . _ 
Judas Iscariot 


Call tothe A postolate 
Death ; ; 
Name ‘ 
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iv. 789* (Marshall). 

ii, 566° [J ehucal]. 

ii. 791> (Wilson), 642° 
(Conder). 

ii. 792* (Wilson). 

ii. 792°, 794> (Peake), 125> 
(Curtis). 

ii. 793> (Peake). 

ii. 513° (Barnes). 


ii. 513* (Barnes). 

ii. 792°, 794> (Peake), 511° 
(Barnes). 

ii. 794> (Warren). 

ii. 829> (Jutah]. 

ii. 205” ff. , 605° ff. (Sanday); 
Ext. 52*ff. (Buhl). (See 
Pharisees, Talmud]. 

ii. 205*, 606° (Sanday) ; iv. 
487° ff. (Marshall), 679° 
(T. Walker). 

lii. 598° ff. (Curtis). 

ii. 188> (Headlam); Ext. 
565 (Buhl), 90° ff. 
(Schiirer). 

fi. 795° (H. A. White). 

ii. 795* (Purves). 

ii. 795°. 

ii. 795° (Purves). 

i 796* (Plummer). 

ii. 796>. 

ii, 797° f. 

ii. 796*. 


Reception of Eucharist i ii. 797°. 


Treachery, Cause of. 
in Tradition and Art 
Judas Iscariot, Gospel 
of . 
Judas (not Iscariot) 


Jude the Lord’s Brother 
Jude, Epistle of . 
Authorship 
Circumstances of 
Writing and Des- 
tination é ‘ 
Date ° ° e e 
Eschatology . . 
Gnosticism in . . 
Reception in Church 
Summary . ; ‘ 
Text. 


ii. 796°, 
ii. 798°, 


Ext. 438> (Tasker). 

ii.°799* (Muir); i. 323° 
(Mayor); iv. 741°® 
(Nestle). 

iil. 799* (Purves). 

il, 799° (Chase). 

ii. 804°. 


ii. 804°. 
ii. 803° ff. 
i, 753° (Salmond). 


ii. 804°, 188° (Head. 


ii. 799°, 


Vocabulary, Style, ete. ii. 800°. 


Relation to As- 


sumption of 
Moses . 
to Book of Enoch 
to Pauline Epp. 
to 2 Peter . : 
toLXX ... 


Judge, Judging . 


ii, 8029, 

ii. 801°, 

ii. 802%, 

ii, 802° f, 

ii, 801°. 

ii. 806* (Thatcher); Ext 
659> (Kautzach). 
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Judges, Period of the . 
Chronology .. 
Historicity .,. . 
History 

Deborah, 
under ‘ ° 
Gideon ° o. ° 
Religion .  , ° 


Parallels with Mac- 
cabzean Period . 
Political Geography 
Tombs of the Judges 
dudges (Book) . : 
Author. ‘ ; 
Chronology . 


Contents and Arrange- 


ment. ° ° 
Judges . . ° 
Name 
Place in Revelation; 
Relation to Book of 

Joshua . Z 
Round Numbers i in ; 
Sources, Age, and 

Character . é 

Relation to Penta- 

teuchal Sources. 

Text. 

Unity ‘ . 
Judging (Ethical) : 
Judgment . ° . 

in OT é ‘ F 

‘n Apocrypha... 


inNT . «6 e« 
Judgment Hall . 


Judgment Seat . 
Judgmenta, Book of . 


Judith (Ap.) ° ° 

Judith, Book of . j 
Contents, Text, VSS 
Historicity . 
Literary Character . 
Place and Time of 

Story . 

Religious and Ethical 


Prayerim . . 
Juel(Ap.) . . « 
Julia . . ;: . 
Julius . ‘ 

Junias, Junia 


Juniper 
Jupiter 
Jushab-hesed e e 
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, 816° (Konig); 
Ext. 634°ff (Kautzsch). 


ii. 597° (Conder). 

ii. 809° (Kénig). 

ii, 819>, 

ii 817° f.; i, 399° (Curtis). 


ii, 809° ££ 
ii; 810°. 
ii. 809°, 
li. 819°, 


ii. 784> (Smith). 
ii, 817°. 


ii. 813*-819*, 


ii. 811> 


ii. 820> (Millar). 

ii. 821° (Ferries). 

i. 735° ff. (Davidson). 

i. 742°, 743™>, 7440-> 74Ga-d 
747* >, 749° (Charles) ; 
Ext. 303° (Fair- 
weather). 

i 751%, 753°, 754* » (Sal- 
mond). 

ii, 8215, 596* (Conder) ; 
iv. 32> (Purves). 

fi. 821», 

i. 810 (Harford- 
Battersby); ii. 806° 
_ (Thatcher), 


li. 824°, 

Ext. 277° (Fairweather). 

iv. 42° (Bernard). 

ii, 824®, 

li. 824°. 

ii, 824> (Headlam)., 

ii. 825* (Headlam). 

li, 825° (Post), 35* (Mac- 
alister). 


li. 825> (Jevons); 
138° ff. (Ramsay). 
ii, 825°, 127¢, 


Ext. 


Justice 
Justification 


by Faith . 


of Gentiles : 
Justin . : 


Justle . 
Justus . : 
Jutah, Juttah 


Kab 
Kabzeel é ' 


Kadashman-buriash 
Kadashman-kharbi 


Kadesh, Kadesh-barnea 


and Petra. 
Kadesh (goddess) 


Kadesh on the Orontes 


Kadmiel 
Kadmonites . 
Kain (place). 
Kain (clan) . 
Kalakh 
Kali-Tishup. 
Kallai . - 
Kamon ° 
Kanah . ° 
Kaph . . 
Kareah P 
Kariathiarius (Ap. ) 
Karka . : 
Karkar, Battle i 


Karkhemis . 
Karkor ‘ 
Karnaim . 


Kartah : 
Kartan ; 
Kaassites (Cansites) 
Kattath ‘ 
Kedar . P 
Kedemah . 
Kedemoth 

Kedesh 


Kedesh-naphtali . 


Keepersof the Threshold 


Kehelathah . ; 
Keilah ° e e 


Kelaiah 
Kelita . ; ‘ 
Kemuel 
Kenan. 
Kenath 
Kenaz . F ° 


ii. 825° (Banks). 

ii. 826" (Simon) 3 iv. 280” 
(Skinner). 

i. 835", 837° f£ (Warfield); 
ii, 334> (Bruce); iii. 
724* (Findlay); iv. 283° 
(Stevens), 303° (Robert- 
800). 

ii, 828°, 

iii, 534°fF (Stanton); iv. 
578* (Sanday). 

ii, 829°. 

ii, 829> (Headlam). 

iil, 829° (Warren). 


iv. 910°ff. (A. R. 8, Ken- 
nedy) ; i. 219*(Hommel). 

ii. 830°. 

i. 182°, 

i. 181>. 

li. 830° (Hull); £ 904" 
(Harris and Chapman). 

iv. 431°. 

Ext. 191° (Wiedemann). 

iv. 674° (Tahtim-hodshi}, 

ii. 830%. 

ii. 831° (Macpherson), 

ii. 831°. 

ii. 831°. 

(See Calah}. 

i. 183%. 

il, 831°, 

ii, 831°, 

ii. 831° (Mackie). 

i. 351>. 

ii, 831°. 

ii, 831°. 

ii. 831°, 

i. 52° f.(Whitehouse), 194° 
(Hommel), 272* (Sayce). 

i. 183° (Hommel). 

ii. 831°. 

i. 167° 


(Driver), 167° 


ii. 831°. 


__ 534° (Jastrow). 


ii. 833° (Merrill). 


i. 834°. 
ii. 834° (Welch). 
ii. 834°, 128> &, 


Kenites : ° . 
Kenizzite e ° e 
Kenosis e r ® 


Keras (Ap.) e e 


Kerchiefs . ‘ - 
Keré . ‘ , ; 
Keren-happuch .. 
Kerioth ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Kerioth-hezron . ‘ 
Keros . ‘ ‘ . 
Kesitah ‘ . 
Ketab (Ap.). 

Kethibh : 


4 Kettle e e e i} 
Keturah ; ‘ : 


Key e e e | e 
Keys, Powerof .  . 
Keziah. ; ° 
Khabiri (Habiri) . ° ° 
Khaldeans . : 


Khammurabi (Gammu. 
rabi) e r ° 


Codeof . ‘ ‘ 


Khatu-shar . : 
Kibroth-hattaavah 
Kibzaim 
Kid. 
Kidnapping . 
Kidneys. ‘ 
Kidron, The Brook ‘ 
Valley=Hinnom. 
=Valley of 
Jehoshaphat 
Kidron (Ap.) 
Kilan (Ap.) . 
Kili-Tishup . 
Kin, Next of ‘ : 


Kine . j ; Ps 


Appointment, Method 
of . 


Anointing . . 


Duties . . ‘ 
External marks ; 
Origin of office . 


Priestly functions 
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ii. 834" (Sayce). 

ii, 834* ([Kenaz]. 

ii. 835° (Lock); iii. 722° 
(Findlay), 843* (Gibb) ; 
Ext. 326*, 882° (Garvie). 

ii, 835°. 

ii, 835°. 

iv, 727°, 

li. 835°. 

li, 835°, 

ii, 836*. 

ii. 836". 

ii. 836*( A. R. 8. Kennedy); 
iii. 420°, 

ii, 836". 

iv. 727°, 

i. 256* (Macalister); ii. 40*. 

ii. 836" (Selbie); iii. 365° 
(Chapman). 

ii. 836> (Carslaw), 435° 
(Warren). 

iv. 30° ff. (Mason). 

ii. 837. 

i. 228" (Hommel) ; ii. 326 
(Williams). 

i, 140* (Sayce). 


Ext. 585° (Johns) ; i. 88> 
(Ryle), 226°f. (Hom- 
mel); Ext. 534° (Jas- 
trow). 

Ext. 584° ff. (Johns), 358 
(Bennett), 582> (Jas- 
trow), 665* (Kautzsch). 

i, 183°. 

ii. 837, 

ii, 743° (Jokmeam]. 

ii, 195* (Post). 

i. §22*(Poucher) ; iii. 239° 
(Selbie). 

ii. 837*(A. R. 8. Kennedy). 

ii. 837° (J. H. Kennedy). 

ii. 387> (Warren). 


ii, 838°. 

ii, 839%. 

ii, 839°, 

i. 183°. 

[See Kinsman, Goel}. 

ii. 839°. 

ii. 839° (Ferries). 

[See Cattle, Ox]. 

ii, 840 (Lukyn Wil- 
liams). 


ii, 841°, 

ii, 8415; i 101> (Mac- 
alister); Ext. 659» 
__ (Kautzsch). 


ii, 840°; Ext. 660° 
(Kautzsch). 
iv. 72° (Baudissin). 


82: 
King— 
Royal Officials . ii. 843", 
Taxes for Mainten- 
ance. ii. 842°. 
Kingdom of God, of 
Heaven. ii. 844" (Orr). 
OT Doctrine ii, 844", 
Basis in Creation ii. 844*. 
Historical Develop- 
ment of idea . ii. 846*-849*. 
Mosaic . - iL 846°, 
Patriarchal - ii. 846". 
Prophetic .  . ii. 847°£. 
Royal - « Ti. 848% 
Moral and Spiritual ii. 844%, 
Produced by Grace ii. 845". 
Spiritual Israel . ii. 848%. 
in Daniel . ii. 848°. 
Teaching of Christ . ii 849°; £ 750° (Sal- 


Connexion with 
His own Person 
Eschatological 
Nature . 
Present or Future 
Relation to Christ’s 
Death 
to the Church 
to Jehn the Bap- 
tist’s Teaching 
Titles ‘Son of God,’ 
*Son of Man’ 
Teaching of an 


Kingdom of Israel 
Kingdom of Judah 
KingsIandII . < 
Analysis of Sources 
Characteristics 
Date of Editor 
Language . 
Northern Dialect . 
Nar.atives of North- 
ern Kingdom 
Purpose . 

Title, Scope, Place i in 
Canon . Ze 
King’s Gardens . ‘ 
King’s Pool . ° ‘ 


King’s Vale e ° ° 


Kingly Office of Christ 
Kinsfolk 

Kinsman, Kinswoman 
Kir 


Kir of Moab i 
Kirama(Ap.) . 
Kir-hareseth 


mond) ; ii. 619° ff. (San- 
day) ; iv. 362° ff. (Adams 
Brown); Ext. 178, 18°, 
36*, 39° (Votaw). 


ii, 849°, 466° (Ottley). 

ii, 854". 

ii, 852° ff., 619° (Sanday). 
ii, 851°, 620° (Sanday). 


ii, 853°. 
ii. 854°, 


iL 849". 
ii. 850* ff. 


ili, 728* ff. (Findlay). 
ii. 516° (Woods). 

ii. 793° (Peake). 

ii. 856° (Burney). 

ii. 862> ff. 

ii. 857° ff. 

ii. 861° f, 

ii, 859° f£ 

ii, 866°. 


ii. 866° ff. 
ll. 857". 


ii. 856°. 

li. 109° (Ewing). 

iv. 19* (Wilson) ; ii. 109° 
(Ewing), 388* (Wilson). 

ii. 870°, 388* (Warren), 
584* (Conder); iv. 478* 
[Shaveh]. 

ii. 466° (Ottley). 

ii. 870°. 

ii. 870°. 

ili. 1* (Max Miller); i 
182* (Hommel). 

lii, 1°, 2> (Johns). 

lii, 2°. 

iii. 2° (Johns). 
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Kir-heres 

Kiriath é 
Kiriathaim . ‘ 
Kiriath-arba Fi 


Kiriath-arim 
Kiriath-baal 
Kiriath-huzoth 
Kiriath-jearim 


Kiriath-sannah . ° 
Kiriath-sepher 
Kis, Kingdom of . ‘ 


Kiseus (Ap.) : : 
Kish ‘ 


Kishi e e 
Kishion ‘ 
Kishon ‘ 
Kiss. ‘ 
Kite . ; 
Kitron e r) 
INittim ‘ 
Knead, 
trough 
Knee, Kneel 
Knife . . ;: 


Knock . ; . 
Knop . . 


Knowledge . e : 
Nua. 5 ; e 


Kohath, Kohathites . 


Koheleth  . 
Kolaiah 

Kone (Ap.) . 
Koph . . . 
Kor e e 


Korah . e 


Korah, Sons of 
Korahites . 


Kore . ° 
Koz . ‘ 
Kudur- Lagamar ; 


Kurigalzu . ‘ 
Kushaiah . - 


L (Purple Manuscript) 
(Codex Regius) ‘ 
Laadah ‘ : ° 


Laban (person) . . 
Laban (place). ° 
Labana (Ap) . « 
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iii. 2°, 

iii, 2 (Conder). 

iii. 8* (Conder). 

iii. 3° (Selbie); Hi. 338° 
(Warren). 

iii. 3° [Kiriath-jearim]. 

iii. 3> (Kiriath-jearim]. 

iii. 3*. 

iii. 3° (Conder); ii. 127° 
(Curtis). 

iii. 3° (Welch) ; i. 577° f. 
(Sayce). 

iii, 4* (Welch); i. 577° f. 
(Sayce). 

i. 224> (Hommel); Ext. 
533° (Jastrow). 

iii. 4°. 

iii. 4° (Muir); ii, 125* >, 
131* (Curtis). 

iii, 4*; ii, 125. 

iii, 4>, 

ili, 4> (Ewing). 

ili. 5° (Grieve). 

iii, 6* (Post). 

iii. 6. 

iii. 6* (Macpherson). 


i. 317* (Macalister). 

iii. 7> (Selbie). 

iii, 8* (Carslaw); ii. 15* 
(Patrick). 

ii. 435°. 

iii, 8° (A. R. 8. Ken- 
nedy) ; iv. 664°. 

iii. 8 (Denney). 

iii. 10° (Driver), 1° (Max 
Miller). 

iii. 10° (Allen) ; ii. 123% dt 
(Curtis). 

[See Ecclesiastes]. 

iii, 11*; ii, 131°. 

Li. 114, 

iii. 11°, 

iv. 910° ff. (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy); i. 219° (Hom- 
mel). 

iii. 11> (Selbie) ; ii. 1248, 
127" (Curtis). 

iii, 12>, 

ili, 12> (Selbie) ; iv. 152* 
(Davison). 

fii, 12>; ii, 124>, 1255. 

ii. 128°. 

i. 222>, 226°, 
laomer]. 

i. 181°. 

ili. 4* [Kishi] 


[See Chedor- 


ili. 13* (Nestle). 

iii. 13* (Nestle). 

iii, 13°; ik 
125°, 

Lii. 13> (Driver). 

iii. 14> (Driver). 

iii. 14°. 


1238, 


Labour ; : ‘ 
Laccunus(Ap.) . ‘ 
Lace ‘ 
Uacedesmonians (Ap). 
Lachish ; 

Lack . 

Lad. 

Ladan . 

Ladanum 


Ladder ‘ 
Ladder of Tyre 
Lade . 

Lady 

Lael . 
Lahad . 
Lahai-roi 
Lahmam 
Lahmi . 


Laishah . : ‘ 
Lake. j 
Lakkum 

Lama . : ; ‘ 
Lamb . ; ‘ ‘ 
Lamb of God , ‘ 


Lame, Lameness . 
Lamech r ‘ 
Lamed ° ° 
Lamentation : 
Lamentations, Book of 


Analysis of Contents 
Authorship. ‘ 
Canonicity . ; 
Lan - ‘ 
Name and Place in 
Canon . 
Place and Date of 
Composition . 
Structure . ‘ 
Elegiac Measure . 
Unity. 
Lamp . . 


Lampsacus (Ap.) . 
Lance . ‘ : 
Lancets ; 
Land Crocodile 
Land Laws . 


Landmark . ‘ ° 
Language ofOT.  . 
Alphabets . : 
Aramaic, Chaldee . 


Hebrew 
Antiquity 
Dialectic differ. 
ences . 5 , 


Grammar . 
Names . . 
New Hebrew ‘ 


iii, 14> (Hastings). 

iii. 14>. 

iii. 154. 

iii. 15* (Prichard). 

iii. 15* (Bliss). 

iii. 16> (Hastings). 

iii. 16>. 

iii, 16>; ii. 123, 130. 

iii. 465° (Post), 747° (Mac 
alister). 

iii. 16> (James Patrick). 

iii, 17* (Ewing). 

iii. 17°. 

iii. 17> (Hastings). 

iii, 17° (Selbie). 

iii, 17°; iL, 128°, 

i. 264> (Henderson). 

iii, 18°. 

iii. 18* (Beecher) ; i. 562° 
(H. A. White). 

iii. 18°. 

iii, 18°, 

iii, 18* (Hull). 

iii, 18°, 

i, 684° (Thayer). 

iii, 18° (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

iii, 19° (A. Rt. S. Ken. 
nedy). 

iii. 329" (Macalister). 

iii. 19> (Selbie). 

iii. 453* f. (Nicol). 

iii. 20* (Selbie) ; Ext.723° ff. 
(Kautzsch). 

ili, 21°. 

iii. 225. 

iii. 614" (Woods). 

iii. 238. 


ill ° 20°. 


ili. 20°; iv. 13* (Budde). 

iii. 23 (Porter), 592 
(Macalister). 

iv. 377 [Sam psames]. 

iv. 610°. 

iii. 24>; iv. 610. 

i. 369* [Chameleon]. 

iv. 324*-326 (Harferd. 
Battersby). 

iii. 24>, 

iii. 25* (Margoliouth). 

i. 70° ff. (I. Taylor). 

. 254, 34°. 


— “== — —=_—- 
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Language of OT— 
Hebrew— 
Origin and Rela- 
tion to Arabic . 
Periods of the Lan- 
guage . 
Secondary Sources 
Language of the Apoc- 
rypha 
Language of the New 
Testament 
Greek— 
Names proposed . 
Origin and His- 
tory . 
Peculiarities of Lan- 


guage 
of Gramiar and 
Syntax . 
Hebrew and Aramaic 
Lexical and Gram- 
matical Hebra- 


isms . ‘ ‘ 
Latin ‘ . 
Religious element, 
Lexical and Gram- 
matical . 
Peculiarities of indi- 
vidual Writers 
Problems . 
Lantern ‘ 
Laodicea . 
Laodiceans . 


Epistle to the . 


Lapis lazuli . 
Lappidoth . 
Lapwing 

Large . . ; 
Larsa, Kings of . 


Lasciviousness 

Lasea . 

Lasha . 

Lassharon . ' 

Lasthenes (Ap.) . 

Latchet ‘ ; 

Latin . ; 
Influence on Language 

of NT . , 

Latin Versions, The 

Old . ‘ : ‘ 


Latter . 
Lattice 
Laud . 
Laughter 
Launch 
Laver e 


Base. e r e 


iii. 26°-29*. 


iii. 31° ff. 
lil. 29 ff. 


iii. 35° (Margoliouth). 
iii, 36* (Thayer). 

iii. 36* f. 

iii. 37° £. 


ili. 38° f, 
lii. 39%. 


iii. 39° f. 
iii. 40* ®, 


iii. 40° £, 


iii. 41° ff. 

iii. 42>, 

iii. 43> (Hastings). 

iii, 44° (Ramsay); Ext. 
94° (Schiirer). 

ili. 45°. 

iii. 45° (Ramsay) ; i. 718* 
(Lock). 

iv. 620° (Flinders Petrie). 

ili, 454. 

li. 412° [Hoopoe]. 

ili. 45° (Hastings). 

i, 226° (Hommel), 698* 
(Sayce). 

iii. 46" (Hastings). 

46* (Ramsay). 

iii. 46° (Selbie). 

iii. 46> (Conder). 

lili. 46> (H. A. White). 

i. 47* (Mackie); i. 627°. 

i. 47° (Thayer). 


iii, 40°. 


iii, 47" (H. A. A. Ken- 


iii. i. 63° (Hastings). 

iii. 63° (Hastings). 

iii, 63°, 

ii, 63° (Harford- 
Battersby); iv. 
(A. R. S. Kennedy), 
702° (Davies). 

fii. 64°; i. 255° (Hast- 
ings). 


658° 


Law in the Old Testa- 
ment. ; ‘ 


Characteristics and 


Purpose ~ 
Codes of Hebrew 
Law— 


Deuteronomy . 
Holineas, Law of . 


JE—Covenant, 
Book of . ; 
Decalogue . ° 


Priests’ Code : 


Synonyms of ‘Law’ 
Torah, History of the 
term. ‘ - 
Judicial, Cere- 
monial, Moral . 
Written Torah. 
Work of the Scribes 
in Hellenistic and 
Palestinian Juda- 
ism : ; : 
Law in the New Testa- 
ment. 
Attitude of Early 
Church . ; 
Relation of Christ to 
the Law : : 


St. Paul’s Practice 
and Doctrine . 


Law in History . 
in the Individual 

Law and Gospel 
Relation of Chris- 

tians to Law 

Pauline use of term 
in Epistle to Hebrews 
in Epistle of James . 
in Revelation . ‘ 
Lawgiver : 
Lawyer . ; ; 
Lay . , 
Laying on of Hands ‘ 


Lazarus of Bethany . 
Lazarus and Dives ; 


Leaden Tablets in 
Magic . . ‘ 


Leah . 5 A : 
Leah and _ Rachel 
Tribes . . 
Name 
and Levi . 
Leannoth : 
Leasing ; : ; 


iii. 64> (Driver); i. 810° 
(Harford-Battersby). 


iii. 71° 


iii. 68° f.; L 600* (Ryle). 
lii. 69°, 105° ff. (Harford- 
Battersby). 


iii. 68*. 

iii. 67>; L 580° (W. P. 
Paterson). 

ili. 70° ff. [See Leviticus, 
Priests’ Code]. 

iii. 66°. 


iii. 64°fF., 595°>f. (Curtis). 
iii. 66*, 596* (Curtis). 

iv. 420° tf. (Eaton). 

i. 117° (F. C. Porter). 

iil. 73* (Denney). 

ili. 76*. 


iii. 73° ff.; ii. 246° (Stan. 
ton). 


ili, 77*-81>, 
lay). 

lii. 78°. 

ill. 79°. 


719 (Find- 


iii. 80>. 

iii, 77° fF. 

ili. 81>, 

iii. 82°, 

ili. 825. 

iii. 83* (Selbie). 

iii. 83> (Eaton) ; iv. 420° ff. 

ili, 84° (Hastings). 

iii. 84> (Swete); Ext. 720° 
(Kautzsch). 

ili, 85° (Plummer). 

iii. 88* (Plummer), 330° 
(Macalister). 

lii, 88> (Flinders Petrie). 


iv. 605> 
945* (Kenyon); 
154* (Ramsay). 

tii. 88> (Selbie). 


(Whitehouse), 
Ext. 


iii, 89°. 

iii. 89°. 

iii. 100* Cooke). 

iv. 154%. [Mahalath} 
ili, 89° (Hastings). 
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Leather é ij . iii. 89° (Porter); iv. 677°. 
as Writing Material iv. 945* (Kenyon). 


Leave . ° ° . iii, 89°, 

Leaven e e ® iii. 90* (H. A. White) ; i. 
317° (Macalister). 

Lebana e e ° iii. 90°, 

Lebanon ° ° » iii. 90° (Bliss). 


in Inscription of Gudea i. 225° (Hommel). 


Lebaoth ‘ e - iii, 92°. 
Lebbaeus . j . fii, 92> (Muir); iv. 741° 
(Nestle). 
Lebonah e ° iii. 93*. 
Lecah e ) ° iii. 93" ; ii. 125%, 
Leech . ‘ d ii. 418* [Horseleech]; Ext. 
618* (Kautzsch). 
Leeks . ‘ iii, 93° (Post); ii 20° 
(Macalister). 
Lees .. . fii. 93° (Hastings); ii. 83° 
(Macalister). 
Lefthanded - fii. 93°. 
Leg . ‘ - iii. 93> (Selbie). 
Legion . iii, 94* (Barnes). 
Lehabim . . fii. 04* (Max Miller). 
Lehi . . fii. 94> (Cooke); iv. 381° 
(Budde). 
Leja . : . & 146% (Driver). 
Lemuel ; . Lh 04> (Davison); i 
51>. 
Lending . . 41 679° ff (Bennett). 
Lentils iii. 95* (Post); ii 27° 
(Macalister). 
Leontius of Byzantium Ext. 530* (Turner). 
Leopard ‘. ° - iii. 95° (Post). 
Leprosy . .  « iii. 95° (Macalister); iv. 
831> (Peake). 
inGarmenta .  . iii. 98°. 
in Houses - » iii. 98>; ii. 433> (Warren). 
Lawson . ‘ - tii 104° (Harford- 
Battersby). 
Leshem ; ‘ - fii, 99%. 
Lessau (Ap.) - « iii 99*. 
Let. ; ‘ - iii. 99° (Hastings). 
Lethech iii. 99°. 
Letter » L 729> (Bartlet); Ext. 
400° ff. (Ramsay). 
Letushim iii. 99> (Margoliouth). 
Leummim iii, 99> (Margoliouth). 
Levi. ili, 99° (Cooke); ii. 123% 
(Curtis). 
History . iii. 100°. 
Name . iii. 100. 
and Priesthood iii, 101*; iv. 67° (Bau- 
dissin). 
Levi= Matthew . iii, 295° (Bartlet). 


Leviathan . é iii. 102° (Post); i. 504* 
(Whitehouse) ; iv. 427° 
(Selbie); Ext. 670° 
(Kautzsch). 

fii, 263, 269° (Paterson) ; 
Ext. 615° (Kautzsch). 

iii. 102°. 

iii. 101° ff. (Cooke). 
Priests]. 

Levitical Cities . . iv. 71°, 93° (Baudissin) ; 

Ext. 717> (Kautzsch). 


Levirate Law ‘ 


Levis (Ap.) e e e 


Levites S @s & [See 
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Leviticus . iii, 102° (Harford - Bat- 
tersby). 

Authorship and Date iii. 107°. 

Historical Significance iii. 108°. 

Law of Clean and 


Unclean . iii. 104°, 
Day of Atonement iii. 105*. 
Leprosy iii. 104, 
Law of Consecration 
of the Priesthood ._ iii. 103%. 
Law of Holiness iii. 105°, 107°, 69*(Driver}. 
Law of Sacrifice - iii. 102%, 


Parallels with Ezekiel iii 


. Religious Value iii. 108°. 

Style and Language iii. 107°. 
Lewd, Lewdness . iii. 109° (Hastings). 
Libanus(Ap.) . iii. 110°. 


iii, 110° (John Patrick). 


Libertines . ‘ : 
. tii, 110° (Hastings, 


Liberty . . 


Banks). 

Libnah : fii, 1115 (Chapman); & 
525> (Warren). 

Libni . ; iii. 112°; ii. 123°, 125°. 

Library ¥ i. 578° (Sayce); iv. 95 
(Kenyon). 

Libya, Libyans . iii, 158 (Max Miller), 
160° (Johns). 

Lice iii. 112* (Post), 330°, 890" 
(Macalister). 

Licence iii, 112%. 

Lidebir iii. 112°, 

Lie, Lying iii. 112° (W. P. Paterson). 

Lie iii, 113> (Hastings). 


Lieutenant . 


: . iii, 114*°(H. A. White). 
Life. ; ; F 


iii. 114* (G. C. Martin); 
Ext. 665* (Kautzech). 
Doctrinal and Ethi- 

cal ideas ° 


» dil. 117°. 
mOT . . . 


iii. 115°; £ 789° (David- 


Genesis 7 : 
Pentateuch . . iii. 
Poetical Books ._ iii. 
Prophets .  .. iii. 
Wisdom _s$Litera- 


ture . iii. 115°. 
in Apocryphal and 
A pocalyptical 
Literature . - iii, 115S*, 
Baruch . : . iii, 116%. 
Enoch, Book of . iii. 116. 
2 Esdras iii. 116, 
Psalms of Solomon iii. 116. 
Sirach . ili. 115°. 
Wisdom ili, 115°. 
in NT iii. 116°. 
Hebrews iii. 117°. 
St. John iii, 116° f.; ii.687* (Strong), 
725» (Reynolds). 
St. Paul iii. 117°. 
Synoptic Gospels. iii, 116°. 
Terms . iii 114%. 
Life, Tree of Ext. 574* (Jastrow}). 
Light . iii. 119° (F. H. Wooda). 
Creation of i. 502* (Whitehouse) 
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Light, Lightness . 
Lightning 


iii, 119° (Hastings). 
iii, 120° (James Patrick). 


Personified as seraph iv. 459* (Strachan). 


Lign-aloes . 
Ligure . 


Like, Liking 
Likhi . 
Lilith... 


Agent of Judgment 
as Food . 
Plague. 

Lod, Lydda . 

Loddeus (Ap.) 

Lo-debar 


i. 69°. 

ili. 121°; iv. 620° ff. (Flin- 
ders Petrie). 

iii. 121° (Hastings). 

fii, 122°; ii. 129, 130°. 

fii, 122° (Selbie); i. 590° 
(Whitehouse); Ext. 
553* (Jastrow), 618% 
(Kautzsch). 

fii, 122° (Post). 

ili, 123° (James Pat- 
rick). 

fii. 123° (Hastings). 

iii. 123> (Hastings). 

iii, 124>. 

iti, 124> (Ewing). 

i. 624* (Mackie). 

iii, 125°, 

ii, 434°. 

iii, 126* (Redpath). 

iii, 126* (Post). 

Ext. 118* (Ramsay). 

fii, 127* (Mackie). 

iii. 127°. 

Ext. 164* (Kénig). 

iii. 127°; ii. 418* (Horse- 
litter]. 

ii, 127° (Hastings). 

fii, 128° (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy), 325>(Macalister); 
Ext. 557° (Jastrow). 

fii. 128%. 

iii, 128% (Massie) ; iL 378* 
(Ryle), 516* [Creature] ; 
iv. 459° (Strachan). 

iii, 129> (Post). 

i, 3184, 

ili, 120° (Gray); ii. 421* 
(Davidson). 

i. 679° f. (Bennett). 

li. 836> (Carslaw), 434° 
(Warren). 

iii. 130* (Post). 

ii. 675° (Cameron). 

ii. 37> (Macalister). 

iil. 891> (Macalister). 

iii. 131* (Mackie). 

lii. 132, 

iii. 132°. 

iii. 132° (Hastings). 

iii, 132%, 

iii, 132°. 

iv. 910° ff. (A. R. S. Ken- 


237° f. 
(Stanton) ; iii. 296° ff, 
298° ff., 303>tf. (Bart- 
let); Ext. 5>ff. (Votaw). 


_ « Ext. 347* (Ropes). 


iii. 132> (Purves) ; i. 506* 
(Whitehouse); Ext. 
281° ff. (Fairweather). 


Lo 
trine . : ; 
~§t. John’s use and 


doctrine 


Terminology, 
Source of . 
in Philo . 2. . 


Lois 
Longsuffering 
Look . ‘ 
Looking-glass 
Loom . ‘ 
Loops e e 
Lord . ‘ 


Lord of Hosta ; ; 


Lord’s Day... 


Apostolic Observance 

Origin 

Relation to Sabbath. , 

Term a oe 

Lord’s Prayer 

Analysis of Petitions 
ér.obcvos . ° ° 
Evil, Evil One 

Historical Occasion . 

Originality 


Two accounts com- 
pared . 


Lord’s Supper 
Doctrine . 


History of the Chris- 
tian Rite ; 
Institution 
' Minister 
Recipients 
Rite. 


Omission by St. John 
Old Testament Types 
Sacrificial Character 


Terminology . . 
and Agape ° ° 
and Passover . ° 


gos— 
Alexandrian Doo- 


iii, 1345; Ext. 282° ff, 
(Fairweather). 


li. 133* ; ii. 685> (Strong), 
703°, 723* ff. (Reynolds); 
Ext. 284>( Fairweather). 


ili. 133°, 

iii, 135°; Ext. 205° ff. 
(Drummond), 283° 
(Fairweather). 


iii. 135°, 

iii. 136°. 

iii. 136" (Hastings) ; ii. 47* 
(Denney). 

iii. 136° (Hastings). 

ii, 1818. 

iv. 901* (H. Porter). 

iii. 137*; iv. 650° (A. R. 8. 
Kennedy). 

ili. 137* (Aglen). 

iii, 137° (Driver); i. 95° 
(Davidson); ii. 203° 
(Davidson); Ext. 
6368 ff. (Kautzsch). 

iii. 138> (N. J. D. White). 

iii. 140°, 

iii, 140°. 

lil. 139*; iv. 322° (Driver). 

ili, 139%. 

iii. 141* (Plummer); Ext. 
32* ff. (Votaw). 

ili, 142>-144®. Ext. 34>- 
38* (Votaw). 

iii. 143>; Ext. 36>(Votaw). 

lil. 143°; Ext. 38*( Votaw). 

ili. 141*; Ext. 32*(Votaw). 

ili, 1429; Ext. 34*f. 
(Votaw). 


iii, 141° ff. ; Ext. $2>-34 
(Votaw). 

iii. 144* (Plummer). 

ii. 148°ff.; i. 461*f. 
(Armitage Robinson) ; 
ii. 637° ff. (Sanday). 


iii. 145° ff. 

iii. 145°; ii. 636" (Sanday). 

ili, 147°, 

ili, 147°, 

lll. 148*; i, 428° (Gay. 
ford). 

li. 712° (Reynolds). 

iii, 145+. 

iil. 145°, 316° f. (Adeney) ; 
iv. 347° (W. P. Pater. 
son). 

iii. 144°. 

1. 490° (Robertson). 

tii, 145°; i. 412°f. (Tur- 
ner); ii. 684° (Sanday). 
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Lords of the Philis- 
tines . ‘ : ‘ 


Lo-ruhamah. ‘ ° 


Lot , 5 
Historical Character 
Lot’s Wife 
Relation to Ammon 

and Moab. ° 


Lotan . : ° 
Lothasubus (Ap.). 3 
Lots . ° ° ° 


Love ° e e ry 
God’s Lovein OT . 


in NT . 


Man’s Love to God . 
to Man. 


Love, Brotherly . . 
Love, Lovely, Lover . 
Love-feasts . 

Relation to Eucharist 


Lovingkindness . 
Low Country 
Lozon (Ap.). 
Lubim. . 


Lucas . : 
Lucian . ‘ 
Lucifer. 


Lucius (Ap.) 
Lucius (NT) 


Lucre . ‘ 
Lud, Ludim . 


Lugal-zag-gi-si 


Luhith . é ; 

Luke (Evangelist) 
Tomb of . F 

Luke, Gogpel of . 
Authorship 


Canonicity and Place 
in Canon 
Characteristice— 
Adapted to Gen- 
tile Readers 
Gentleness 
Sinners . 


to 
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iii. 137° (Aglen), 
(Beecher). 

fi. 421* (Davidson); iii. 
129° (Gray). 

li, 150° (Driver). 

lii, 152%, 

iii, 152°. 
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iii, 151°; 
trow). 
iil. 1525, 
iii. 152°, 
iii. 152% (Whitehouse), 
305" (Cowan); iv. 175° 
(M‘Clymont), 838° ff. 
(A. R. S. Kennedy) ; 
Ext. 662° (Kautzsch). 
fii, 153° (Orr); i. 787> 
(Strong). [See Charity]. 


Ext. 73> (Jas- 


iii. 153> (Orr); i. 598> 
(Ryle); iv. 920°, 922* 
(Stanton). 

fii, 155* (Orr); ii. 209° 
(Sanday); Ext. 30 
(Votaw). 

iii, 156* (Orr). 

iii. 156* (Orr); i. 329° 
(Denney). 


i. 329> (Denney). 

iii. 157° (Hastings). 

ili, 157* (Lock). 

iii. 157°; i. 428° (Gayford), 
490° (Robertson). 

iii, 158* (Hastings). 

iii, 893° f. (Driver). 

ili, 158°. 

lii, 158° (Max Miiller), 
94°, 

iii, 159°. 

iv. 445° f. (Nestle). 

ili, 159° (Woods) ; i. 193° 
note (Pinches). 

iii, 159° (H. A. White). 

iii, 159° (Headlam), 
161* (Bebb). 

iii, 159> (Hastings). 

iii. 160* (Johns); Ext. 82° 
(Jastrow). 

kL. 224> (Hommel); Ext. 
542°, 548%, 564° (Jas- 
trow). 

iii, 161* (Welch). 

iii. 161% (Bebb). 

1. 721° note (Ramsay). 

ili. 162* (Bebb). 

ii. 162%, 241° (Stan- 
ton). 


fii. 162°. 
ii. 172%, 


Lil. 173". 


Luke, Gospel of— 
Characteristics— 

References to 
Prayer and Use 

of Riches . 

Universality . 
Vagueneses as to 
Time and Place. 
Date. ° ° 


Genealogy @ e 


Place of Writing. 


Preface ‘ 

Purposeand Arrange- 
ment. ° 

Quotations 


Relation to J osephus 
to Marcion . 


to St. John . ° 


to St. Mark . 7 
to St. Matthew. 


Relation to St. Paul 
Sources . ; 
Style 

Hebraisms 
Syntax . : 
Vocabulary . 

Text, Blase’s Theory 
Lullumi ‘ ; - 
Lunatick . 5 ; 
Lust 
Lustration 
Lute 
Luz 
Lycaonia 


Lycia . 
Lydda . 
Lydia (person) 


Lydia (place) 
Lydians 

Lye 

Lying . 


Lyre . 
Lysanias 

Lysias (Ap.) : 
Lysias Claudius . 
Lysimachus as ) 
Lystra . 


Maacah (person) . 


Maacah (place) . ‘ 
Maacathite . é 
Maadai 

Maadiah 

Maai 


aa a sh a ee eee 


iii. 173°. 
iii. 172°, 


iii, 173°. 

iii, 162°; if, 248" (Stan- 
ton). 

[See Genealogy of Jesus 
Christ}. 

iii, 164°, 

ili. 170°. 


iii. 170°. 

iv. 186° f. (Woods). 

iii. 168°, 

iii, 168>; ii, 236° ff., 241° 
(Stanton). 

fii. 167° ; ii. 243° ff. (Stan- 
ton). 

iii. 166°, 258° (Salmond). 

iii. 166° ; ii. 235° HF. 240° ff. 
(Stanton). 

iii. 168°. 

iii. 165° ff. 

iii, 169°, 41> (Thayer). 

iii. 170°. 

iii. 169°, 

ili. 169°, 

iii. 164°, 

i. 182°. 

iii. 173°, 327* (Macalister). 

iii. 173° (Hastings). 

[See Purification]. 

iii. 458>, 459> (Millar). 

ili. 174° (Cooke). 

iii. 174° (Ramsay); Ext. 
119° f. 

iii, 176* (Ramsay). 

iii, 131* (Mackie). 

iii, 176° (Milligan), 177* 
(Ramsay). 

iii. 177* (Ramsay). 

ii. 160* (Johns). 

iii. 555* (James Patrick). 

iii. 112>(W. P. Paterson); 
i. 522° (Poucher). 

ili, 458> ff. (Millar). 

iii. 178* (Prichard). 

iii. 178> (Selbie). 

i. 447* (Benecke). 

iii. 178° (H. A. White). 

iii. 178° (Ramsay). 


iii. 180" (N. J. D. White); 
ii. 126°, 1275, 129°, 1315, 
132> (Curtis) ; iii. 232° 
(Driver). 

iii, 180° (N. J. D. White). 

iii, 180°, 

iii. 180%. 

iii. 180. 

iii, 180°. 
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Contents and His. 
toricity . ° 
Eschatology. . 


iii. 190*. 


iii. 192° ; i. 745* (Charles) ; 
iv. 233*(E. R. Bernard). 


Magic, Magician. 


Maaleh-acrabbim iii, 180°; i, 875° (Hull). Maccabees, Books of—~ 
Maani (Ap.). . . iii 180°. 4 Maccabees— 
Maarath : . iii. 180°. Authorship and 
Maareh-geba ; . iii. 180°. Date. .  . ili. 1954 
Maasai . : ; . iii, 181°; ii, 124°. Contents ‘ . iii. 1948, 
Maaseas(Ap.) . . iii. 181°. Eschatology . . iii, 195°; i, 746° (Charles). 
Maaseiah .. . iii, 181%35 ii, 125> d4, 196", Languageand Style iii. 194°. 
131°, MSS and VSS __... iii. 195%. 
Maasmas (Ap.) . . iii, 181%, 5 Maccabees. . iii, 195%, 
Maath . é ? . iii, 181°, Macedonia . . iii, 196* (Dickson). 
Maaz . ; : . iil, 181°; ii. 126. Jews in . Ext. 97* (Schiirer). 
Maaziah ‘ ‘ . iii, 181*; ii. 123°, Machaerus . . iii, 196° (Moss). 
Macalon(Ap.) . . iii. 1814, Machbannai . iii. 197*5 iL. 1328, 
Maccabeeus (Ap.). . iii. 1814, Machbena . iii, 197% 5 it, 127°. 
Maccabees, The . iii, 181* (Fairweather). Machi . : . iii 1975, 
Hasmonzan se a lii. 182°, 185° i Machir iii. 197° (Driver), 197" 
Eleazar . iii, 183°, (Stenning); ii. 129° 
John. ‘ F . iii, 1835, (Curtis). 
Jonathan . ; . iii, 183%, Machnadebai ii. 197° (Selbie); i. 820° 
Judas F ‘ . iii. 182%, (Thackeray). 
Mattathias 4 . iii. 181%, Machpelah . : . iii. 197° (Warren). 
Name ‘Maccabee’ . iii. 182%. Macron (Ap.) . iii, 202. 
Simon : iii, 185°, Madai . ; ; . iii. 310° (Sayce). 
War under Macca: Madian (Ap.) ili. 365* (Chapman). 
bees iii. 181*-185>, Madmannah . hii, 202"; ii. 127°. 
Maccabees, Books of . iii. 187 (Fairweather). Madmen _. : . iti, 202%. 
1 Maccabees. « iii, 187°, Madmenah . ‘ . iii, 202°, 
Author . ; iii. 188°, Madness. . iii, 327*- > (Macalister). 
Contents and Style fii. 187%, ‘and Prophecy . ii. 564° note (Whitehouse); 
Date. . iii, 188>. Ext. 673* (Kautzsch). 
Doctrine of God . Ext. 277°. Madon . ‘ : . iii. 202%, 
Eschatology .  . iii. 189°; i. 744° (Charles). Maelus(Ap.) . iii, 202%, 
Historicity . - iii, 189%, Magadan . ‘ . iii, 202> (Ewing) 
MSS and VSS__..._ iii. 189%, Magbish . . . iii, 203°. 
Original Language iii. 188*, Magdala : ili, 202 [Magadan]. 
Religious Char- Magdalene, ee ili. 284° ff. (Mayor). 
acter . ; . iii, 189%, Magdiel . . iii, 203°. 
Sources . ; . iii. 188°, Magi, Magian ili. 203 (Benecke); i. 
Unity ; . iii, 188%, 218° (Hommel), 246° 
Use in Church . lil. 189%, (Massie); iii. 206> 
2 Maccabees. . iii. 189%, (Whitehouse); iv. 
Author . iii. 190°, 989* f. (Moulton). 


ili. 204° ff. 
lii, 206 (Whitehouse). 
(See Exorcism, Sooth- 


Language .. iii. 191% sayer, Sorcery]. 

MSS and VSS__.._ iii. 192%, fii. 208° ff.; iv. 590", 601°; 

Relation to 1 Mac- Ext. 551° (Jastrow). 
cabees iii. 1915, Definition of . . Lit 206°f. 

Religious Char. Egyptian . . ii. 207°; iv. 600*f. 
acter . : iii, 191%, Greek : . Ext. 153° (Ramsay). 

Sources and Date . iii. 191°, Jewish. ’ . li, 210° ff. 

Use by Christians Sympathetic .  . iii. 208°; Ext, 552° (Jas- 
and Jews . . iii. 192%, trow). 

3 Maccabees. . iii. 192%, and Religion . . iv. 6054. 

Contents : . iii. 192%, Magistrate . ; . iil, 212* (Dickson). 

Historicity . . iii. 193%, Magnifical . : . iii, 2128. 

Integrity . . ili. 193%, Magog. , . ili, 212° (Sayce); Ext. 80* 

Language » iii. 193%, (Jastrow). 


MSS and VSS » iil. 1948, Magor-missabib .  ._iiii. 212%. 
Use by Christians Magpiash - iil. 203* (Selbie). 
and Jews . - iii. 1949, Magus, Simon. - iv. 520° (Headlam); iii. 
4 Maccabees .  . iii. 194°, 773" ff. (Chase). [See 
Aim . ..._ iii. 195". Magi}. 
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Mahalaleel . 
Mahalalel 
Mahalath . ‘ 
Mahalath leannoth 
Mahanaim . 
Mahaneh-dan 
Maharai 

Mahath : 
Mahavite, The 
Mahazioth . é 
Maher-shalal-hash- bes 
Mahlah ‘ ° e 


Mahli. . . . 


Mahlon e : a 
Mahol : e e ° e 
Mahseiah . P ‘ 
Maiannas(Ap.) . ° 
Maid, Maiden . 

Mail . ‘ ; 2 
Mainsail . ‘ ; 


Ma-ishtu-su . ‘ : 
Makaz. ‘ 
Make . Z 
Makebate ; : 
Maked (Ap.) : : 
Makheloth . ‘ 
Makkedah . : ‘ 
Maktesh . ‘ ‘ 
Malachi . 
Analysis of Contents 
Attitude to Law and 
Ritual ; ‘ 
to Priesthood ‘. 


presup- 


Conditions 

posed . : . 
Date. . _ ° 
Messianic Hope ‘ 


Name ‘ 

Style ‘ 
Malachy (Ap.) 
Malcam ; é 2 


Malcan 
Malchiah 
Malchiel 
Malchijah 
Malchiram . 
Malchi-shua 
Malchus : ; P 
Malefactor . ‘ ; 


Malice, Maliciousness . 
Mallothi . ‘i ‘ 
Mallows . ‘ ‘ 
Mallueh 4 
Malluchi. 


Mallus (Ap.) ; 
Mallobathron 
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Hii. 212°. 

iil. 212°; it, 1299, 

lii. 213"; ii. 126°. 

iv. 154* (Davison). 

lii. 213* (Stenning). 

iii. 214* (Welch). 

lil, 214*; ii, 132%. 

iii, 214° ; ii, 124%, 125% 46, 

iii, 214°, 

lil, 214*; ii. 124%. 

iii. 214°. 

iii, 214° (Taylor) ; ii. 129° 
(Curtis). 

ili, 214> (Taylor) ; 
125 % (Curtis). 

i, 882». 

iil. 215* (Stevenson). 

iii, 215. 

iii. 2154. 

lil, 215* (Hastings). 

i, 154> (Barnes). 

Ext. 366° (Blomfield), 399" 


iL 


iii. 215%, 

iii, 215° (Hastings). 
iii, 217°. 

fii, 217°. 

iii, 217*. 

fii, 217° (Warren). 
iii. 218* (Driver). 
iii. 218° (Welch). 
iii. 221°, 


fii, 220°; iv. 81> (Bau- 
dissin). 


fii. 219°. 


ii, 220" (Selbie) ; ii, 131° 
Pre a, 5 iii, 415* (Ben- 
nett). 

fii, 415° (Bennett). 
iii, 222>, 


3 li. 1278, 

iii, 222°; ii. 131. 

iii, 222° (Purves). 

iii, 223°. 

iii, 223* (Hastings) ; iL. 522° 
(Poucher). 

iii. 223°; ii. 124°. 

iii. 203» (Post); ii. 34> 
(Macalister). 


iii, 223> (Ramsay). 
iii. 224* (Post). 


Maltanneus (Ap.) ‘ 
Mamdai (Ap.) : 
Mammon. , ‘ 
Mamnitanemus (Ap.) . 
Mamre. : . , 

Oak of. ‘ ‘ 


Mamuchus (Ap.). e 
Man. ; 


Bible Doctrine of . 
Destiny e e r) 
Origin . » ; 


Pauline Doctrine of . 
Terms for. 
Unity of Race 
and Religion 
Man of Sin . 


in Apocalypse 


in the Gospels . ; 
in Jewish Apocalyptic 
in St. John’s Epistles 


in St. Paul’s Epistles 


in the First Century 

Later Views 
Manaen : ; 
Manahath : 
Manahathites, Mana- 

hethites . ‘ : 


Manasseas (Ap.) . ‘ 
Manasseh (king) . : 
in Assyrian Inscrip- 
tion . 
Manasseh (person and 
tribe) ® e ° 


Manasses (Ap), .  . 
Manasses, Prayer of . 
Manda ‘ : % 


Mandrake 
Maneh . ‘ ‘ ; 


Manes (Ap.) 
Manger 
Mani (Ap.) . 
Manifest 
Manifold 
Manius (Ap.) 
Mankind ; 
Manly, Manliness 
Manna. ‘ 

Type of the Eucharist 
Manner ‘ : : 
Manoah ; : ; 


iii. 224°, 

iii. 224* (Bennett). 

iii. 224». 

iii. 224> (Driver). 

iii, 224>; Ext. 616 


(Adeney). 

iii, 225°; ii. 452*( Laidlaw); 
Ext. 665° ff. (Kautzech). 

fii, 226°; Ext. 667° 
(Kautzsch). 

fii, 225; i. 36° [Adam]; 
Ext. 665° (Kautzach). 

iii. 720° ff. (Findlay). 

iii, 225°, 

iii. 226". 

Ext. 322° (Garvie). 

iii. 226* (James). 


iii. 226°; iv. 27° # 
(Porter). 

ili, 2278. 

iil. 2278, 

iii, 226°; ii, 734° (Sal- 
mond). 


iii, 226°, 700° (Findlay) ; 
iv. 747° £. (Lock). 

iii, 227°. 

iii, 228", 

iii. 228> (Cowan). 

iii, 229* (Bennett). 


iii. 229" (Bennett); ii. 128" 
(Curtis). 


i. 189* (Hommel). 


iii. 230° (Driver, Peake) ; 
ii. 126>, 127%, 129°, 132 
(Curtis). 

iii. 232> (Porter). 

i, 190°, 226, 228° (Hom- 
mel), 541°f. (Sayoe); 
iii. 310° (Sayce). 

iii. 233> (Post), 332> (Mac- 
alister). 

iv. 902° (A. R. & Kea- 
nedy). 

iii, 234". 

iii. 234" (Massie). 

iii. 235". 

iii. 235* (Hastings). 

iii, 235°. 

iii. 236° (H. A. White). 

iii. 236%. [See Man} 

iii. 236* (Macalister). 

iii. 145* (Plummer). 

iii, 236° (Hastings). 

iii. 238* (Redpath). 


Mansiop : . ‘ 
Manslayer . ‘ ° 
Man-stealing e ° 
Mantele ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Mantle ‘ , ; 
Manuscripts ‘ 
Maoch . ‘ 

Maon, Maonites 

Mar . ‘ 

Mara . . 

Marah . ° 

Maralah ° 
Maranatha . 

Marble 


Marcellinus the Chron- 

icler . ‘ 
Marcellus of Ancyra . 
Marcheshvan e ° 
Marcion e e e 


Marcus e e 
Mardocheus (Ap) ° 
Marduk , ‘ 


Marduk-bel-us&ti 
Marduk-nadin-akhi 
Marduk-pal-idin& 
Marduk-shun-idin& 
Mareshah (person) 
Mareshah (place). 
Marimoth (Ap.) . 
Marisa (Ap.) 
Marish . : 
Mark . . 

of Cain. 


Mark, John. . ‘ 
Connexion with Rome 
and Alexandria 
Deformity ; 
Family and Position 
Martyrdom . ° 
Name . - ‘: 
in Tradition . ‘ 
Relation to St. Paul 
and Barnabas . 
to St. Peter . ‘ 


to the Lord’s Min- 
istry . ; ‘ 
Mark, Actsof . ‘ 
Mark, Gospel of . ‘ 
Authorship . 
Evidence of Papias 
Canon, Place in 
Characteristics. ‘ 
Contents . ‘ ‘ 
Arrangement ‘ 
Date and Place of 


Writing © 8 
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iii, 238° (Hastings). 

iii. 239° (Hastings). 

iii. 239° (Sellbie). 

iii, 239°, 

iii, 239° (Sel bie). 

[See Writing} 

iii, 240*. 

iii. 240* (Cooke) 3 ii. 127% > 


ili. 241°, 

iii, 241* (Chapman). 

iii. 241°, 

iii, 241» (Thayer). 

iil, 243° (James Patrick). 


Ext. 518* (Turner). 

iv. 578° (Sanday). 

fii, 243>; iv. 765°. 

ii. 701* (Reynolds) ;_ iii. 
536° (Stanton); iv. 
3055 (Robertson); 
Ext. 489* © (Turner). 

fii. 243>, 

iii, 243>. 

Ext. 534°, 
(Jastrow). 

L 184s, 

i. 179°, 183°. 

i. 187*, 228° f, 

i, 184%, 228», 

ili, 244° ; ii, 125>, 1927, 

lil, 244*, 

iii, 2449, 

ili, 244°, 

ili, 244*, 

iii, 244" (Hastings). 

ili, 244>, 871> (A. R. S. 
Kennedy). 

lil, 245* (Chase). 


545°, 570° ff. 


iii. 248*. 
lil. 247*. 
Lii, 245°, 247, 
ili. 248°, 
ili. 245°, 
lil. 2464. 
lil. 247%, 


iii, 246™ >, 

ili. 246>, 247>; ii, 477> 
(Selbie) ; iii. 256° (Sal- 
mond). 


lil, 2478. 

iii, 248* (Chase). 

iii. 248 (Salmond). 

iii. 2568; ii. 241> (Stanton). 
ili, 256°; ii, 235* (Stanton). 
ili, 248, 

ili, 2535, 

iii. 249%, 


iit, 261°; ii. 248° (Stanton). 


Ending 


Mark, Gospel of — 
Destination 


Historical Attesta- 


tion 


Language. 


Purpose 


Quotations : 
Relation to St. Take 


to St. Matthew 


to St. Peter . 


Sources 


Urmarkus 


Style 


Text. 


Bars to Marriage 


Bride 


Bridegroom 


Market-place 


Marmoth (Ap.) 

Maroth 

Marriage 
Adultery . 


Vocabulary . 


Bridegroom’s Friend 


Ceremonies— 
Betrothal 


Dowry . 
Greek Rites . 


Marriage Supper . 


Modern 


Nuptial Rites 


Wedding Procession 


Syrian 


Christian Marriage . 


Divorce 


Levirate Marriage . 
Marriage Laws in 


Hammurabi’s Code 
OT, Marriage in 

Monogamy 

Polygyny 
Pauline Doctrine 


Primitive reer 


Beena 


Matriarchata. 


Polyandry 


Symbolism 


Terms 


Wife, Status in ‘OT. 


under Christianity 


Marsena 
Marshal 
Mary’ Hill 
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lil. 260°. 
iii. 252° ©, 255°. 


ili. 255°. 
iii, 251°, 41> (Thayer). 
iv. 186> (Woods). 


iii. 250°, 258° ff. ; ii. 235° f£ 
(Stanton); fii, 166° 
(Bebb). 

iii, 250°, 258° fF. ; il. 235° ff 
(Stanton). 

iii, 256°. 

ii. 238* (Stanton). 

iii, 257* f. 

ili, 2514, 


iii, 2515, 41> (Thayer). 

ili, 252%, 

iii. 262® (Dickson); iv. 
806* (Bennett). 

iii. 262°. 

ili, 262%, 

iii. 262> (W. P. Paterson). 

iii. 273°; Ext. 27> note 
(Votaw). 

iii, 266° ff. 

i. 326° (Plummer). 

i. 327* (Plummer). 

i. 327° (Plummer). 


iii.270*; i. 326> (Plummer). 
iii. 270°. 

Ext. 129° (Ramsay). 

lii, 272, 


iv. 592° ff. (Rothstein). 

lii, Q271°f; i. 326 
(Plummer). 

iii. 271°; 1.327 (Plummer). 

ili. 265° ff. 

ili, 274° ff.; L 847* (Ben- 
nett); Ext. 27° th 
(Votaw). 

ili, 263, 269°; Ext. 615° 
(Kautzsch). 


Ext. 598* f£ (Johns). 

lil, 264° f£ 

iii. 265°. 

ili, 264», 

iii, 266° f. 

lil. 2638. 

ill. 364°. 

iii. 263* >; iv. 380>(Budde). 

ili. 263* >, 

ii. 2765; i. 327* (Plum 
ner). 

iii. 262°. 

ili. 265°; i 847° ff. (Ben 
nett). 

ili. 277°. 

iii. 277* (Barnes). 

i. 144* (Conybeare). 
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Martha . 
in 2 John . 
Martu . e 
Martyr ° 
Marvellous . 
Mary (mother of .James) 
Mary (The other) 
Mary (of Clopas) . 
Mary (sister of Martha) 
Mary (Magdalene) 
Mary (mother of Mark) 
Mary (saluted by St. 
Paul) ‘ 
Mary, Name 
Mary (Virgin) 
Death and Assump- 
tion... : 
History of opinion con- 
cerning her . 
Perpetual Virginity. 
Sinlessness s 3 
Worship . , 
in Apocryphal Writ- 
ings. 
in Art. : 
in Liturgiology 
inNT . 
Mary, Departure of : 
Mary, Gospel of Na- 
tivity ‘ . : 
Maschil ‘ 
Mash . . : ‘ 


Mashal F : ‘ 
Masias (Ap.) 
Mason . 
Tools 
Masrekah 


Massa . ‘ : ‘ 


Massah ’ ° ° 
Massias(Ap.) . F 
Massorah, Massoretes . 


Mast. F j 
Master, Mastery . 
Mastick 
Mathelas (Ap.) 
Matred 3 
Matriarchate 


Matrites . ‘ 
Mattan 

Mattanah 
Mattaniah . 


Mattatha . ‘ 
Mattathias . 
Mattattah . 
Mattenai . 


Matter 
Matthan 
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ili. 277° (Adeney). 
ii. 741* (Salmond). 
i, 225>-226* », 

iii. 278°. 

iii. 278°. 

iii. 278 (Mayor). 
iii, 278°. 

iii. 278°. 

iii. 279°. 

iii, 284°, 


iii. 286°. 
iii. 278° note. 
ili. 286* (Mayor). 


iii. 288°, 


iii. 289°, 291°. 
i, 820° ff., 324° ff, 
iii. 289*, 290°. 
iii. 289%, 292°, 


iii. 287>-289. 

ili, 291°, 

iii, 286%-287°, 

Ext. 434° (Tasker). 


Ext. 430° (Tasker). 

iv. 154* (Davison). 

iii. 293* (Margoliouth) ; 
L 182° (Hommel); iii 
350* (Price). 

iii. 397. [Mishal]. 

iii. 203". 

iii, 293* (Carslaw). 

iv. 796°. 

iii, 293°, 

iii. 293° (Margoliouth) ; 
i. 51 (Davison); iii. 
350* (Price); iv. 519* 
(Selbie). 

iii. 293° (Driver). 

iii, 204°. 

tii. 509° (Curtis); iv. 720° 
(Strack). 

Ext. 363* (Blomfield). 

iii. 204° (Hastings). 

fii, 204* (Post). 

iii, 294», 

iii, 204». 

iL 850° (Bennett); 
263*- > (Paterson). 

fii, 204», 

iii. 294», 

iii, 204°, 

fii, 205°; ii. 123°, 124°, 
125°. 

fii, 205. 

iii. 295°. 

iii, 295°. 

iii, 205° (Hastings). 

iii, 205°. 


ii. 


Matthanias (Ap.) . 
Matthat . . 
Matthew, Apostle ‘ 
Matthew, Gospel : 
Authorship and Com. 
position . . 


Evidence of Papias 
Date. é : 
Eschatology . : 
Genealogy a 


Language. : : 
Logia ° . 


Parables . ; 
Passion and Rosaries: 
tion Narratives 
Place of Writing 
Quotations : 
Relation to St. J Shi 
to St. Luke 


to St. Mark 


Sermon on the Mount 


Sources . ; : 
Matthew, Gospel of 

Pseudo- . ‘ ‘ 
Matthew’s Bible . 


Matthias. 

Matthias,Gospel aceord- 
ing to : 

Mattithiah . 

Mattock 

Maul 

Mauzzim. 

Maximus the Confessor 


Mazzoth . ‘ 


and Passover . : 


Meadow 
Meah 

Meal . 
Meal-offering 


iii. 295%, 
ili. 295°. 
iii. 295° (Bartlet). 
lil. 206* (Bartlet). 


lil, 206° ff. 304*; ii. 249° 
(Stanton). 

ili, 296° ff. 

ili. 304*; ii. 247° (Stanton) 

ili. 302". 

ili. 302°. [See Genealogy 
of Jesus Christ}. 

iii. 41° (Thayer). 

lii. 296* ff. , 298° ff. , 303° fF. ; 
ii, 235%, 2365, 237*f. 
(Stanton); Ext. 5° 
( Votaw). 

iii. 299* >, 


ili. 301°, 

ili. 304°, 

ili. 297°; iv. 186> (Woods). 
li. 243* ff. (Stanton). 

iii. 303° ; 11. 235> ff. , 240- tt. 
ii 166° 


iii, 200°, 303° ff. ; ii. 


235° ff (Stanton); iii. 
258° ff. (Salmond). 

iii. 298*, 300°; Ext. 1° ff. 
(Votaw). 


Lil. 208* ff., 303° ff. 


Ext. 430° ff (Tasker). 

iv. 857* (Milligan); Ext. 
245° (J. H. Lupton). 

iii. 305° (Cowan). 


Ext. 437* (Tasker). 

ili. 306*, 125% >. 

iii, 306*. 

iii. 306°. 

iii. 306° (J. Taylor). 

Ext. 530* (Turner). 

iii. 307*. 

iii. 307%. 

iii. 307* (T. G. Pinches). 

iii. 879° ff. (Whitehouse) ; 
i, 75° (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy), 278* (Cooke) ; 
Ext. 170* (Kénig), 620° 
(Kautzsch). [See 
Pillar}. 

i. 860° (Harding) ; iii. 90° 

(H. A. White). 
684>, 685*>, 686°, 

(Moulton); Ext. 622, 
718° (Kautzsch).. 

iii. 307> (Hull). 

ii. 290° (Hammeah]. 

iti. 808* (Macalister). 

iii. 308°, 587° (Driver); 
iv. 3385 (W. P. Pater- 
son); Ext To 
(Kautzsch). 


iii. 


Meals . ‘ 
Attitude at 
Mean . 
Mearah 
Measures 
Meat . ‘ 
Meat-offering 
Mebunnai.. 
Mecherathite . 
Medaba (Ap.) ; 
Medad . ‘ : 
Medan ‘ 2 : 
Medeba ? ‘: ; 
Medes, Media . ‘ 
Mediator, Mediation . 
Angelic . : : 
Christ’s Mediation . 
Teaching on . 
Idea and Term. 
Priestly 
Prophetic . 
in NT : 
in OT ; 
in Paganism é 
in Teaching of 
Apostles . . 
Acts. ° ‘ 
Hebrews ° ‘ 
St. John ‘ * 
St. Paul and 1 Peter 
in Wisdom Literature 
Medicine. : ° 
Anatomy . ° ° 
Blindness . . : 
Childbirth ‘ ‘ 
Digestive Disorders . 
Dropsy . 
Dysentery 
Emerods . : 
Febrile Diseases 
Ague . i 
Consumption 
Fevers . 
Smallpox 
Gout ° 
Health . : 
Heart Disease . ‘ 
Hygienic Laws : 
Infantile Diseases . 
Jealousy Ordeal 
Liver, Disorders of . 
Nervous Diseases . 
Apoplexy ... 
Epilepsy oe 
Madness ‘ 
Paralysis, Palsy . 
Trance . ‘ ‘ 
Withered Hand . 
Pestilence, Plague . 
Physicians 
Poisonous Serpents . 
Pulmonary Diseases 
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ii, 41* (Macalister). 

ii. 41°. 

iii. 308° (Hastings). 

iii. 309°. 

iv. 901° ff (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

lii. 309* (Hastings). 

iii, 309° (Hastings), 587> 
(Driver); iv. 338» 
(W. P. Paterson). 

ili. 309°; ii. 1325. 

iii. 180°, 

ili. 309°. 

i. 676° [Eldad]. 

iii. 309° (Margoliouth). 

iii. 309° (Chapman). 

iii. 310° (Sayce). 

iii. 311° (Adeney). 

iil. 315°. 

iii. 315°. 

iii. 316% ff 

iii. 311°. 

ili. 313°. 

iii, 314, 

iii, 315°. 

iii, 319°. 

iii, 312°. 


iii, 315*. 
iii. 321¢ cae! 


iii. 


Medicine— 


Sickness, Terms for . 


Skin Diseases . 
Blemish i 
Bloody Sweat 
Botch of Reypt 
Itch , 

Scall 
Scurvy, Scab 
Spot 
Wen. 

Sunstroke. 

Surgical Diseases 
Bones . 
Crock. tackedices 
Lameness 
Malformations 
Skull Fracture 


Spirit of Infirmity 


Surgery 


Treatment of Disease 


Worms. 
Meedda (Ap.) 
Meekness 


Meet .. 
Megiddo 


Megilloth . 


Mehetabel . 
Mehida 
Mehir . ; 
Meholathite 
Mehnujael 
Mehuman 
Me-jarkon 
Mekonah 
Melatiah 
Melchi . 
Melchias (Ap.) 
Melchiel (Ap.) 
Melchizedek 


Offerings a Type of 


Eucharist 
Priesthood 
Melea . 
Melech. 


Melita . 
Melito . 
Melkart 


Melons 
Melzar . 


Mem . 
Memeroth (Ap. . 
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. 33a (Banks) ; ; Ext. 19 
(Votaw). 

ili. 334* (Hastings). 

iii. 334* (Wilson) ; ii. 305° 
(Nestle). 

iv. 727° (Strack); i. 287° 
(Stewart). 


iii. 
iii. : ii. 128°. 
iii, 335* (Stenning). 
iii. 335* (Selbie). 


(Sayce) 3 i 
(Massie); i ii. pen 


iii. 145* (Plummer). 

ii, 328*, 331> (Bruce). 

iii. 335°. 

ili. 335° (Selbie) ; ii. 131° 
(Curtis) ; iii. 415° (Ben- 
nett). 

iii, 336* (Robertson). 

i. 120° (Porter). 

i, 210° (Peake); iii. 861° 
(Thatcher). 
iii, 837° (Post); 
(Macalister). 
ili, 337° (J. Taylor); iv. 

615° (Selbie). 

ili, 3384. 

iii. 338%. 


ii. 28° 


Memmius,Quintus(Ap.) iii. 338°. 


Memorial, Memory 
Memphis e e 


ili. 338° (Hastings). 
iii. 338° (Max Miller), 
659 (Johns). | 
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Memphitic Version. 
Memra : , ‘ 


Memucan . 

Menahem . 

Mene, Mene, Tekel 
Upharsin . ° . 

Menelaus(Ap.) . ° 

Menephthah 7 

Menesthens (Ap. : . 

Meni . ‘ 

Menna. ‘ 

Ment . : : 

Mentuhotep Ill. . 

Menuhah . P ; 

Menuhoth . ‘ ‘ 


Meonenim, Oak of . 


Meonothai . 
Mephaath _. 
Mephibosheth 
Merab . e e 
Meraiah ° ‘ 
Meraioth . , 
Merari C) e e 
Merathaim . ° 
Merchandise, Merchant- 
man ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Mercury ‘ ;: 
Mercy, Mereifal . 
Mercy Seat . 
Mered . ° 


Merenptah (Meneph- 
thah) « © 


Merenerh . 
Meres . ‘ 
Meribah ‘ 
Meribbaal . 
Meriboth-kadesh . 
Merodach . 


and Mordecai . 
and Nimrod. 
Merodach-baladin 


Merom, Waters of 
Meronothite 
Meroz . ‘ 
Merran (Ap.) 
Mesaloth (Ap.) 
Mesha . ° 


Meshach . ; ; 
Meshech e 
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i. 668° ff (Forbes Robin- 


son). 
ii. 207* (Davidson); Ext. 
284* (Fairweather). 
iii. 339 (H. A. White). 
iii. 339° (J. Taylor). 


iii. 340° (Margoliouth). 

iii. 3415 (H. A. White). 

(See Merenptah]. 

ili. 342, 

iii. 342* (Driver). 

iii. 342°. 

Ext. 185> (Wiedemann). 

i, 6594. 

iii. 342°. 

iii. 229° ([Manshethites] ; 
ii, 127°. 

iii. 342° (Bennett); Ext. 
616* (Kautzsch). 

iii. 343* ; ii. 128°. 

iii, 343°. 

iii, 343* (Selbie), 
(Macalister). 

ili, 343° (Stenning). 

iii. 3448. 

iii. 344* ; ii. 123% >. 

iii. 344* (Allen) ; ii. 1238, 
125* (Curtis). 

iii. 344°. 


329" 


iii. 344°. 

iii. 344° (Prichard). 

iii. 345° (Hastings, Ben- 
nett); Ext. 20* (Votaw). 

iv. 665° (A. R. 8. Ken- 
nedy). 

iii, 346*; ii. 129". 


iL. 662* (Crum); iii. 820° 
_ (Griffith). 


iii. 346" (Chapman). 
iii. 343* [Mephibosheth] ; 
ii. 131°. 


iii. 347°. 

iii. 347* (Price); i. 215° 
(Hommel). (See Mar- 
duk]. 


iv. 175° (M‘Clymont). 

iii, 552> (Pinches). 

li. 347° (Sayce); i 1874, 
188* (Hommel). 

iii. 347° (Ewing). 

iii, 349°. 

iii, 349° (Ewing). 

iii. 349> (Marshall). 

iii. 349°. 

iii. 349° (Price); ii, 127°, 
131* (Curtis) ; iii, 411° 
(Bennett). 

iii. 35U* (J. Taylor). 

iii. 350° (Margoliouth). 
[See Mosks]. 


Meshelemiah 
Meshezabel . 
Meshillemith 
Meshillemoth 
Meshobab . 
Meshullam . 


Meshullemeth 
Mesopotamia 


Mess . ‘ . : 
Messenger . , 


Messiah e 


History of Messianic 
Belief , 


Messiah as Prophet . 
Office ‘ ‘ : 
Pre-existence . 


Spirit, Gift of . 
Suffering . 
Titles 

Beloved 


Messiah. ; F 


Son of Man . ‘ 


in the Apocrypha . 


in Christian teach- 
ing 
in Isaiah 


in NT Judaism 
in Petrine Speeches 
in Prophecy . 


in Psalms. ‘ 


in Psalms of Solo- 
mon 

Metaphor ; 
Mete, Meteyard . 
Metheg-ammah . 
Methodius of Patara . 
Methuselah . 
Methushael . 
Metonymy . 
Metre . 
Meunim 


lil. 351°; 

ili. 351°. 

ili. 351°; 

ili. 3514, 

ii. 1225, 

iii. 351%; ii. 124, 195%, 
127", 1314, 131> 56, 

iii. 351* (Stevenson) 3 ii 
127* (Curtis). 

i. 138° ff. (Sayce). 

ili. 351°. 

iii. 351> (Hastings) ; i. 94° 
(Davidson). 

iii, 352° (Stanton); iL 
458 (Ottley); Ext 
694° ff. (Kautzsch). 


ii, 124°. 


ii. 124°, 


iii, 352° ff; Ext. 295° 
(Fairweather). 

ili, 354°. 

li. 406* (Swete). 

iii. 355*; Ext. 299° (Fair. 
weather). 

ii, 403° (Swete). 

iii. 354°. 

iii. 766° (Chase). 

ii. 501* (Armitage Robin- 
son). 

iii, 353%; iv. 123° 
(Davidson); Ext. 694° 
(Kautzsch). 

ili. 355"; i. 708° (Charles). 
(See Son of Man}. 

i. 742°~749 (Charles); 
Ext. 20@f6 (Fair. 
weather). 


ili. 356". 

ii. 488° (G. A. Smith) ; 
Ext. 695* (Kautzsch). 

ii. 608> (Sanday). 

iii. 766* ff. (Chase). 

iv. 121>ff. (David- 
son); Ext. 694° 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 159° ff (Davison); 
Ext. 727* (Kautzach). 


iv. 163* > (James). 
Ext. 162°, 169° (Konig). 
iii. 357* (Hastings). 
iii. 357 (Selbie). 

Ext. 530” (Turner). 
ili. 357° (Selbie). 

iii, 357°. 

Ext. 159> (Kinig) 

iv. 5* (Budde). 

iii. 240* (Cooke). 

iv. 842> (Margoliouth) 
iii, 357°. 


Micah e e e e 
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iii. 358* (Moss); ii. 122°, 
125%, 131* (Curtis) ; iii 
359* (Nowack). 


Cult of Micah’s image ii. 818° (Kinig); Ext. 


Micah (Prophet) . . 

Micah (Book)— 
Contents and bce A 
Date . ‘ 
Messianic elements: in 
Relation to Amos. 
Style and Message . 

Micaiab : 5 5 


Vision of . 


Mice. 
Michael 


Michael as 
Michal . : 
Micheas (Ap.) 
Michmas 


Middlemost, “Midland . 
Midian, Midianites 


Distinguished from 
Ishmaelites . 

Relation to Israel 

Territory . 


Midianitish Woman 
Midrash * 


Midwife ‘ 
Migdal-eder . 
Migdal-el_ . 
Migdal-gad . 
Migdol . 
Migron 
Mijamin 
Mikloth 
Mikneiah 
Milalai 
Mileah . 
Milcom 
Mildew 
Mile 


Miletus : ‘ j 
Milk . ; ‘. ‘ 
Mill, Millstone . ; 


Millennium , e e 


Millet . e e e 
Millo ® e e e 
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641>, 648* (Kautzsch). 
lil, 359* (Nowack). 


lil, 359%. 

lil. 359°, 

Ext. 696* (Kautzsch). 

iii, 360° (James Patrick) ; 
ii. 123%, 1265 (Curtis) ; 
iii. 180*(N. J. D. White). 

ili, 361°; Ext. 656° 
(Kautzsch). 

iii, 455° (Post). 

ili, 362°; ii. 123%, 1278, 
129°, 131* 13155, 1328, 

iii. 362* (Charles). 

ili, 363* (N. J. D. White). 

iii, 363>, 

ili. 363°. 

ili. 363° (Warren). 

ili, 364°, 

iii. 364». 

iv. 154> (Davison). 

365*. 

ili. 365* (Chapman). 

iii. 365°f.; Ext. 76° 

(Jastrow). 


iil. 


ili. 365°, 

iii. 3654. 

lii. 366* (Chapman); iv. 
537° (Rendel Harris). 

ili. 366° (Chapman). 

i. 459° (Hastings); Ext. 
58* (Schechter). 

iii. 366° (H. A. White). 

i. 644* (Ryle). 

i. 367* (Sayce). 

. 367* (Warren). 

1. 367° (Griftith). 

. 367° (Selbie). 

iii. 368* ; ii. 123°, 

ili. 368* ; ii. 131% >, 132°. 

iii. 368* ; ii. 125°, 

lil. 368°. 

iii. 368* ; ii. 129°. 

iii, 415* (Bennett). 

iii. 368°. 

iv. 909° (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

iii. 368° (Ramsay). 

ii. 36* (Macalister). 

ili. 369* (Carslaw) ; i. 317° 
(Macalister). 

iii. 370* (Adams Brown). 

iii. 373* (Post). 

iii. 373° (Stenning); ii. 
386 (Warren), 586° 
(Conder). 


Millo, House of . é 
M iUlstone ry e ° 


Min , é ‘ ‘ 
Mina . ‘ ‘. ‘ 


Minzans. ‘ ° 


Mince , ‘ 


Mind . ‘ ; ° 
Mind (verb) . : ° 
Mines, Mining . ‘é 
Miniamin i : 
Minish . ; ; 


Minister, Ministry 


Minni . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Minnith ‘ ‘ , 
Mint 


Minuscule Writing 

Miphkad, Gate 

Miracle : . 
Credibility ; ; 
Definition . ‘ ‘ 
Evidential Value 
Possibility : 
after Apostolic Age 
in Acts , 
in Gospels m 

Evidence ‘ - 

in OT ; ; 

Miracles of Christ é 

Miriam 

Mirmah 

Mirror . 


Misael (Ap.) 
Misaias (Ap.) 
Misgab. 
Mishael 


Mishal . : 
Misham 

Mishma , 
Mishmannah : 
Mishna ; 3 


Mishneh ... : 


Mishor. ; i ‘ 
Mishraites . 

Mispar. 

Mispereth 


Misrephoth-maim : 
Missions, Foreign ° 
Mita@nni . eo . 


Mite . ° ° ° 
Mithkah , ° ° 


Mithnite . .  . 
| Mithradates(Ap.) .. 
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iii. 373°, 
iii. 369* (Carslaw) 3 i. 317* 
(Macalister). 
Ext. 185° (Wiedemann). 
lili, 418%, 420° (A. R. 8S. 
Kennedy) ; iv. 902° ff. 
i, 133° (Margoliouth) ; iii. 
240° (Cooke). 

iii. 374°. 

ili. 374* (Laidlaw). 

lii, 374> (Hastings). 

iii. 374° (Hull). 

ili, 376* ; ii. 125°. 

iii. 3768. 

iii. 376° (Hastings), 376° 
(Massie). 

ili. 378° (Margoliouth). 

iii. 378> (Conder). 

ili, 379° (Post). 

iv. 953° (Kenyon). 

iii. 379* (Warren). 

ili, 379 (J. EL 
nard). 


Ber- 


iii. 389* (Bernard); ii. 
615°, 624° fi. (Sanday). 
iii. 396* (Redpath); ii. 
123*, 129 (Curtis). 

ili. 396°; ii. 131°. 

ili. 396° (James Patrick) ; 
li. 181* (Hastings). 

lil, 397°. 

iii. 293" [Masias]. 

iii. 397°. 

ili. 397° (J. Taylor), 350* 
li. 125° (Curtis). 

iii. 397°. 

ili. 397°; 

ili, 397° ; 

iii. 397°; 


ii. 131°. 
ii. 122°, 
li. 132, 


iii, 599° (Curtis); Ext. 
60* (Schechter). 

iL. 453> [College]. 

iii, 309° note (Chap 
man). 

iii, 398"; ii. 127°, 

iii, 398*. 

ii. 3988. 


iii. 398* (Welch). 

Ext. 319° (Scott). 

i, 1815 (Hommel), 537° 
(Nicol). 

iii. 4285 (A. R. §. Ken. 
nedy). 

ili. 398°. 

iii. 398*. 
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Mithredath nae ? 
Mitre . : : 
Mitylene : 
Mixed Multitude ; 
Mizar . ‘ : 


Mizpah, Mizpeh ‘ 
Mizraim ‘ 3 
Mizzah. A ‘ . 
Mnason j 5 ‘ 
Mnevis. ; . 

Moab, Moabites ‘ 
History and Relation 
to Israel : . 


Language. e ° 


Name : 

Oracles on Moab in 
Isaiah and Jere- 
miah . ‘ ‘ 

Religion . 5 

Stone, Moabite 

Territory . : 
Geology : : 

Moadiah . P ‘ 
Mochmur (Ap.) . 
Mock, Mockingstock . 
Modad, Book of Eldad 
and . 3 ‘ F 
Moderation . : 
Modin (Ap.) ‘ 
Moeth (Ap.). 
Moladah . 
Mole . ‘ : 
Molech, Moloch . ‘ 

Attributes 

Forms of the Neue. ; 
as Divine Names . 

Worship . . ; 
in Israel ;: 

Molid . 
Mollify 
Moloch. 
Molten Sea . 
Momdis (Ap.) 
Money . 


Coinage, Idumsean . 
Jewish . ; 
Persian Period 
Phoenician 
Ptolemies and’ Se- 

leucids ‘ 
Roman Period 
Coins of NT 
of the Revolts 
Purchasing Power in 
Bible Times . 
Uncoined Money be- 
fore Conquest 
from Conquest to 
the Exile . : 
Money-changers . 


Monophysitism .. 


iii, 398°. 

iii. 398° (Purves). 

iii. 398° (Prichard). 

iii. 399* (Chapman). 

iii. 399> (Selbie). 

iii, 400° (Warren). 

i. 653*, 655° (Crum). 

iii. 402°. 

Ext. 190* (Wiedemann). 
iii, 402° (Bennett). 


in, 408°-413*; Exe. 78° 
(Jastrow). 

iii, 403°; 
Taylor). 

iii. 403". 


i. 7 (1 


iii. 412°. 

iii. 408°, 

iii. 404*-4088, 411%, 416°, 
iii. 403°. 

ii. 151> (Hull). 

iii. 180° (Maadiah]. 

iii. 413%, 

iii. 413° (Hastings). 


i. 676 (Marshall). 

iii, 413> (Hastings). 

iii, 414* (Ewing). 

iii. 414°. 

lii. 414°, 

iii, 414> (Post). 

iii. 415* (Bennett). 

iii. 416°, 

iil. 415°. 

lii. 415*. 

iii, 416°, 861° (Thatcher). 

iii. 416". 

lil, 417%; ii. 126°. 

iii. 417. 

ili. 415° (Bennett). 

iv. 424> (Davies). 

iii. 417%, 180°. 

ili, 417* (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

lit, 426°. 

iii, 424, 

iii. 421°, 

ili. 423%, 


ili, 4238, 
ili. 426%, 
iii. 4288, 
ili. 429°, 


iii. 431°, 
ili. 417°. 
iii. 419°. 
iii, 432° (A. R. 8. Ken- 


nedy). 
Ext. 530° (Turner). 


Monotheism, Bab y 
lonian . , 
Hebrew 
Monster ; : 
Montanus . F . 


Month ° ° e e 
Monument . , ‘ 
Mooli (Ap.) . ‘: 
Moon . : : 


New Moon 
Omens froin ‘ 
Worship . : : 


Moossias (Ap.)  . : 
Moph . . . 


Morality 

Morashtite . 

Mordecai. 
and Merodach . 


More . 
Moreh, Hill of 


Oak(s) of . : ; 


Moresheth-gath . 
Moriah. , ‘ : 


Morning. : ‘ 
Morrow 


Mortar. : : : 
Mortar. ‘ 5 
Mortify 


Moserah, Mosetotl 
Moses . . F 


Analysis of Narrative 
in D 
in E 
in J 
in P 5 
outside Pentateuch 
Blessingof . . 


Historicity of Narra- 
tive 

Levite . ; 

Marriage wit h 
Cushite . ; 

Name : 

Priesthood 


Religion . 


Rod . 
Seat . 


Ext. 550° (Jastrow). 
Ext. 625>,680>(Kautzsch). 
ili. 433* (Hastings). 

ii 701* (Reynolds); iii 
536° (Stanton). 

iv. 765* (Abrahams). 

iii. 433* (Hastings). © 

iii. 433°. 

iii. 433° (T. G. Pinches) ; 
i. 198°, 

iii. 521° (Abrahams); i 
859> (Harding); Ext. 
662° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 559* (Jastrow). 

iii, 434° f.; Ext. 54)>f% 


iil. 33g (Max Miller), 
559° (Johns). 

[See Ethics]. 

iii. 435*. 

ill, 4354 (H. A. White). 

lil. 4355 note; iv. 172 
(M‘Clymont). 

ili. 436* (Hastings). 

ii. 436> (Bennett) ; 
169° (Stenning). 

iii, 436° (Bennett); iv. 
484°>f., 486* (Wilson), 
601° (Whitehouse); 
Ext. 616* (Kautzsch). 
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iii. 436° (Beecher). 


ii. 437* (Driver) ; ii. 160° 
(Mackie). 

iv. 766° (Abrahams). 

iii. 437° (Hastings). 

iii. 437° (Carslaw). 

iii. 438° (Carslaw). 

iii, 438" (Hastings). 

iii. 438 (Chapman). 

iii. 438> (Bennett); ii. 
123*, 124° (Curtis); 
Ext. 624° ff. (Kautzsch). 


iii. 444», 

iii. 4405, 

ili. 444, 

iv. 518° (Selbie), 812>* 
(Bennett); Ext. 650° 
(Kautzsch). 


iii. 445", 101° (Cooke). 


i. 790° (Margoliouth). 

iii. 438°. 

iv. 69* (Baudissin); Ext 
633* (Kautzsch). 

ill. 446> ii. 509° (Barnes); 
Ext. 624° tf. (Kautzsch). 

iii. 888> (Macalister). 

iv. 640° (Bacher). 


Moses— 
Sin e e e 
Work . ‘ 
and Christ 
in NT 


in Tiadition . 


Moses, Assump jon of. 


Contenta . 


Latin Text 

Relation to Jude 

Teaching . ‘ 
Mosks . ‘ 


Mosollamus (Ap. ) 

Most High . 

Mote 

Moth 

Mother ‘ , 
Mother-right . 


Mother-goddess . 


Motion. 

Mount . P 

Mount, Mountain 
Sacred . ‘ 


Mount, Sermon on the 


Mourning 


Baldness in 

Mutilation 
Mouse . 

Sacrifice of 
Mouth . ; 
Moza . 
Mozah . 
Much . 
Mufflers 


Mulberry Trees . 


Mule . 
Multitude, Mixed 
Munition 
Muppim 
Muratorian Canon 


Murder . : 
Murrain 

Mushi . 

Music . 


Musical {nstramnente 


Percussion— 
Castanets . 
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iii. 346° (Chapman). 

ili. 446° f.; ii. 446° (W. 
P. Paterson); Ext. 
624° ff. (Kautzsch). 

il. 328* (Bruce). 

iii. 447°. 

iii. 447*. 

fii. 448* (Burkitt). 

iii. 4488, 

iii. 448>, 

iii. 449». 

i. 745° (Charles); ii. 120° 


i, 182> (Hommel). 
Meshech]. 

ili. 450* (Driver). 

iii, 450° (Hastings). 

iii. 451°. 

iL. 848* (Bennett). 

iL 850° (Bennett); iii. 
263 >(W. P. Paterson). 

Ext. 122°ff., 135> (Ram- 
say). 

iii. 451* (Hastings). 

iii. 451° (Hastings). 

iii. 451> (Hull). 

iv. 395° (A. R. 8. Ken- 
nedy); Ext. 119 
(Ramsay), 189* (Wiede- 
mann), 577° (Jastrow). 

Ext. 1°ff. (Votaw). 

fii, 458° (Nicol) ; 
614* f. (Kautzsch). 

i. 285° (Macalister). 

i. 587>(A. R. S. Kennedy). 

iii. 455 (Post). 

Ext. 116* (Ramsay). 

ili. 456° (Mackie). 

ili. 455° ; ii, 127°, 131°, 

lil. 455°, 

iii. 455°, 

iii. 455° (Selbie); i. 627° 
(Mackie). 

fii. 456* (Post); ii 31° 
(Macalister). 

iii. 456* (Post). 

iii, 390° (Chapman). 

lii. 456°. 

ili. 456°; ii, 180 >. 

i. 120° (Porter), 3849» 
(Stanton); ii. 698* 
(Reynolds); iii. 247* 
(Chase), 539* (Stanton). 

£. 622° (Poucher). 

tii. 890° (Macalister). 

iil. 456°; ii. 125¢. 

iii, 456° (Millar). 

iii, 457°. 


(See 


Ext. 


Music—Instruments— 


Percussion— 
Cymbals 
Sistrum 
Tabret 


Terms ‘dlaméth, 
gittith, a 


noth F 
Wind— 
Flute. 
Horn. d 
Mashrikitha 
Symphonia 
Trampet 
‘ugab . 


Nature of Hebrew 


Music 


Occasions when ‘wad 


Musri . ‘ j 


Mustard 

Mut 

Mutabil : 
Muth-labben 


Mutilation . 

Mykerinus . 

Myndus 

Myra . 

Myrrh. 

Myrtle. 

Mysia . 

Mystery 
Christian. . 
Greek Mysteries 


References in NT 
Signification of term 


Naam . ; ; 
Naamah (person). 
Naamah (place) . 
Naaman. 


Naamathite. 
Naanite 
Naarah 
Naarai. ‘ 


Naaran, Naarath 
Naassenes 


Naathus (Ap.) 
Nabal . : 


Nabarias (Ap.) . 
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iii. 462°, 
lil. 463* e 
iii. 462°, 


iii. 461°. 

lil. 458° ff. 

iii. 458", 459%, 
iii. 458° ff. 

lil. 458* ff., 461°. 
ili. 461°, 


- lil. 4615, 


iii. 461°, 
iii. 462°, 
iii. 461%, 
iii. 461°, 
lii. 462%, 
lii. 4615, 


iii. 457°. 
iii. 457*. 
i, 182%, 184. 
(Hommel). 
iii. 463* (Post); ii. 38* 
(Macalister). 

Ext. 185*> 
mann). 

i. 225°, 

i. 182°, 

iv. 154> (Davison). 

i. 525° (Poucher). 

i. 658* (Crum). 

iii. 463> (Ramsay). 

lili, 464° (Ramsay). 

iii. 464” (Post). 

iii. 465* (Post). 

iii. 465° (Ramsay). 

ili. 465° (Stewart). 

iL 114 (Porter). 

lii. 466° (Stewart); Ext. 
124° ff. (Ramsay). 


187*, 188> 


(Wiede- 


iii. 469* ; ii. 128°. 

ili. 469* ; ii. 126%. 

iii. 469*. 

ii. 469° (M‘Clymont) ; ii. 
130° (Curtis). 

iii. 470°. 

iii. 470°. 

lii. 470°; ii, 1288. 

iii. 470° ; li. 132°; iii. 
638* [Paarai]. 

iii. 470° [Naarah]. 

Ext. 424%, 425% 431% 
(Tasker). 

iii. 470°. 

iii. 470° (Welch), 
(Macalister). 

iii. 471°, 


326" 
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Nabatheans . : 


Nabathzan Alphabet . 
Nabonidus . . . 
Nabopolassar 6 e 
Naboth , . ° 
Nabuchodonosor (Ap.) 
Nabudan . : 
N abu-mukin-apli. 
Nabu-pal-idin& 
Nabu-pal-uzur_. 
Nabu-sum-iskun . 
Nacon . . . 


Nejabe. 3 & & 


N adabath e e ° 

Naggai ‘ ‘ : 

Nahalal, Nahallal, Na- 
halol . ‘ : é 

Nahaliel : : - 

Naham 4 : ‘ 

Nahainani . ; 

Naharai ‘ : 

Nahash , ‘ 

Nahath 

Nahbi . 

Nahor . 

Nahshon 

Nahum 


Authenticity . : 
Birthplace of Pro- 
phet : 
Characteristics . 
Contents . ‘ 
Date and Occasion . 
Name and Place in 
Canon . 
Naidus (Ap) 
Nail . 
Nain 
Naioth . 
Name . 
Calling the Name 
over 
Customs connected 
with giving Names 
‘Name of J”’ . 


‘Name of the Lord’ | 


in NT . : ; 
Power of the Name. 


Significance . . 
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iii, 501° (Margoliouth) ;} Names, Proper 


i. 135° (Margoliouth), 
145* (Robertson), 185> 
note (Hommel);_iii. 
558° (Suffrin) ; iv. 431° 
(Hull). 

i. 74* (I. Taylor). 

i. 229° (Hommel), 270* 
(Price). 

L 228», 

ili. 471° (Welch). 

ili. 471°. 

i, 180°. 

i. 228°. 

i. 184%, 2288 f. 

i. 2285, 

i. 183°, 

ili. 471°. 

iii. 471° (Selbie) ; fi. 1238, 
126*, 181° (Curtis) ; iv. 
90* (Baudissin). 

fii. 472s, 

iii, 472°. 


lil. 472°, 


iii. AQ? 5 | ii, 124°, 125°, 

iii, 472°. 

lii, 472° (Driver). 

iii, 473°; ii. 126°. 

iii, 473 (A. B. 8. Ken- 
nedy). 

iii. 475". 


lil. 473°, 
ili. 476, 
iil. 474°, 
lil. 475%, 


ili. 478°, 

ili. 477. 

lil, 477°. 

lil. 477> (Macmillan). 
ili, 478* (Driver). 

lil. 478° (Gray). 


lil. 478°, 


ili. 479°; Ext. 
(Kautzsch). 


640° 


lii, 479», 

lili. 480* ; iv. 604™> (White- 
house); Ext. 1812 
(Wiedemann), 280" 
(Fairweather), 549° 
(Jastrow), 640°, 641° 
(Kautzsch). 

fii. 478°. 


Personal Names 
Compounds with 


with Adon, Baal, 


ab, ah,‘amm . 


Melech 


with £2 
with Yah, Yahu 
with Shaddai, 


Naphath-dor 


Naphish 


Naphisi (Ap.) 
Naphoth-dor 
Naphtali 


Naphtali, Mount 


Naphtuhim . 


Napkin 


Naram-Sin . 
Narcissus 


Nard 


Nasbas (Ap.) 
Nasi (Ap.) 


Nathan 


Nathanael (Ap.) . 
Nathanael ; 
Nathanias (Ap.) . 
Nathan-melech 


Nations 


Nativity of Christ 


Nativity of pak Goa- 


pel of 
Natural 


Natural History . 


Nature 


Naught, 


Naughtiness 
Nave (wheel) 
Nave (Ap.) . 


Navy 


Nazarene 
Nazareth . 
N ovis miidaah:. 


Nazirite 


Neah . 


Neapolis 


Neariah 


Nebdallat 


Nebat . 


Ne baioth r 


Naughty, 


iii. 481> (Gray). 

iii. 483°. 

iii. 484°, 

iii. 484°. 

lil. 484° ; ii. 538° (Driver). 


iii. 484° ; 
iii. 481>, 


iv. 290° (Selbée). 


ili. 482°; i. 250° (Price). 

i. 221> (Hommel). 

Ext. 541°. 

iii. 485* (H. A. White). 

iii. 485* (Redpath). 

i. 617° [Dor]. 

iii, 485° (Selbie). 

iii, 485>. 

i. 617° [Dor]. 

iii. 485> (Ewing) ; ii. 121° 
(Curtis). 

ili. 487* (Ewing). 

ii. 487* (Johns). 

ili. 487° (Selbie); i. 627° 
(Mackie). 

i. 2258. 

iii. 487" (Headlam). 

iii. 487 ; iv. 611° (Post) 

ili. 488% (Nestle). 

iii. 488°. 

iii. 488*(N. J. D. White) ; 
ii. 126*->, 132> (Curtis); 
Ext. 653° (Kautzsch). 

iii. 488°. 

iii. 488> (Cowan). 

ili. 489. 

iii. 489> (Stevenson). 

ii. 149° (Sel bie), 294» 
(Sayce); Ext. 72 
(Jastrow). 

(See Jesus Christ, Birth 
of]. 


Ext. 430* (Tasker). 

iii. 489° (J. H. Bernard). 
iii. 490* (Post). 

ili. 493° (J. H. Bernard). 


iii, 496* (Hastings). 

iii. 496%. 

iil. 496°, 

iii, 496>. 

iii. 496° (Thatcher). 

ili. 496° (Thatcher). 

i. 181°. 

iii. 497° (Eaton); Ext 
657* (Kautzach). 

iii, 501°. 

iii. 501° (Dickson). 

iii. 501° ; ii. 122°, 127, 

iii. 501° (Margoliouth) 

ili. 501°. 

iii. 501> (Stevenson). 


Nebka . ° e e 
Nebo (god) e e e 


Nebo (town) ; : 
Nebo, Mount ‘ 
Nebuchadnezzar . ; 
Nebuchadrezzar I. s 
Nebuchadrezzar ll. . 


Invasion of Judah . 


Nebushazban ; : 
Nebuzaradan ; 
Nechebit ; 

Necho (Nechoh) . 

Neck . ‘ ; ‘ 
Neco . ‘ . ;j 
Necromancy , . 


Nedabiah . . . 
Needle’s Eye ; . 


Needlework : ‘ 
N eesing e e e 


Nefer-Tum . ° 
Negeb . e e 
Neginah, Neginoth ° 
Nego . A : 
Nehelamite, The. ; é 
Nehemiah . 


Nehemiah . : 


Description of Jeru- 
salem . ; ‘ 

Nehemiah (Book) 
Nehemias(Ap.) . 
Nehiloth . 
Nehum 
Nehushta . : : 
Nehushtan . ‘ ; 


Neiel . j 
Neighbour . 
Neith . ‘ 
Nekeb . e z 
Nekoda : ‘ 
Nekodan (Ap.) 
Nektanebes . 
Nektanebo . 
Nemuel : 
Neokoros . ‘ 
Nepheg ° ; . 
Nephew. 


Nephilim 
Nephishesim, Nephisim 
Nephthai . 
Nephthar (Ap.) . 
Nephtoah . 
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L. 658". 

iii. 501° (Sayce); i. 215° 
(Hommel); Ext. 545° 
(Jastrow). 

fii. 502* (Bennett). 

iii. 502° (Chapman). 

[See Nebuchadrezzar]. 

L. 182°, 228° (Hommel). 

iii, 503* (Sayce) ; i. 228° f. 
(Homme)). 

ii. 518° (Barnes), 558> (N. 
J. D. White). 

iii. 503> (T. G. Pinches). 

iii. 504°, 

Ext. 186* (Wiedemann). 

iii. 504* [Neco]. 

ili. 504* (Mackie). 

iii, 504* (Crum). 

iv. 606° (Whitehouse) ; i. 
612> (Jevons). 

iii. 505* ; ii. 127°. 

iii, 505* (Mackie) ; i. 345° 
(Post). 

iii. 505* (Mackie). 

fii. 505° (Hastings). 

Ext. 18@ (Wiede- 
mann). 

fii. 505° (Welch). 

iv. 154° (Davison). 

iii. 506° (Selbie). 

iii, 507° (N. J. OD. 
White). 

iii. 507%. 

iii. 507* (Batten) ; ii. 515* 
(Barnes). 


ii. 593* (Conder). 

L 821° (Batten). 

iii. 510°. 

iv. 154> (Davison). 

iii. 510°. 

fii, 510°; ii. 127°. 

iii. 510° (A. R. 8. Ken- 


nedy); Ext. 628 
_ (Kautzsch). 
fii. 511°. 


iii. 511* (Mackie). 

Ext. 186> (Wiedemann). 
iii, 512. 

iii. 5125. 

iii. 512°. 

i. 664°. 

i. 664°. 

ii. 512* ; ii. 122°. 

iii. 751° (Ramsay). 

iii. 512° ; ii, 124°, 126°. 
iii. 512* (Hastings). 

iii. 512° (Beecher). 

iii. 485° [Naphish]. 

ili. 512%, 

iii. 512> (James Patrick). 
ili, 513° (Conder). 


Nephushesim, Nephusim i iii, 485° (Naphish} 


Ner . . ‘ ‘ 
Nereus e e e 


iii. 513°; ii, 131™ >. 
iii. 513° (Headlam). 


N ergal e e e r 


Nergal-sharezer . 
Neriah . - ‘ . 


Belief i in his petari ‘ 

Relation to Christians 
Nest. ‘ ; . 
Net. 
Netaim 
Nethanel 
Nethaniah . 
Nethinim 


Netophah . 
Netophas (Ap.) ° 
Netophathites . 
Nettle . : 
New, Newness . ‘ 
New Birth . ‘ é 
New Commandment . 
New Jerusalem ; 
Foundations ‘é 


New Man . : 
New Moon . ; A 
Festival . : é 


New Testament . ; 
Authority : 
Contents . ; ‘ 
Ethics. - ‘ 
History of 
Name j 
Relation to Old Testa- 

ment and Apoc- 


rypha oe 


to Church Fathers 
and Christian 
Apocrypha ° 
Text : ‘ : 
Versions ° e e 


New Testament Canon 
Formation of Canon 
From Apostolic Age 

to 3rd cent.— 
Evidence of Ep. of 
Clement to 
Corinthians . 
Epistles of Igna- 
tius ‘ 
a of Poly- 


2nd Guarieé of ond 
cent.— 

Apology of Aris- 

tides ‘ ° 


iii, 518°; 
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iii. 514* (Sayce) ; i. 177%, 
215%, 2228 (Hommel) s 
Ext. 542° ff. (Jastrow). 

fii. 514* (Sayce); i. 220° 
(Hommel); iv. 190° 
(Pinches). 

iii. 514. 

iii. 514°, 

iii. 514. 

ili, 514> (Cowan). 

iii. 517°; iv. 258% (Porter). 

ili. 515° ff. ; i. 420*%Turner). 

iii. 518°. 

ii. 12°, 24>, 

iii, 518°, 

ii. 125> 4, 126°. 

iii, 519%; ii. 123%, 125°. 

iii. 519* (Taylor) ; iv. 74°, 
80%, 94> (Baudissin). 

iii. 520° (Stenning). 

iii. 520°. 

ii. 128* (Curtis). 

iii. 520°. 

iii. 521* (Mackie). 

iv. 214> f£ (Bartlet). 

i. 329> (Denney). 

iv. 253°, 255* (Porter). 

iv. 619° (Flinders 
Petrie). 

iv. 218* > (Bartlet). 

iii. 521> (Abrahams). 

iii. 5215; i. 859» (Hard- 
ing); iv. 815°; Ext. 
662° (Kautzsch). 

lil, 623° (M‘Clymont). 

Ext. 327° f. (Garvie). 

iii, 526° f£ 

i. 783° ff. (Strong). 

lil. 524%, 

iii. 523°. 


iii, 528°; Ext. 331> ff 
(Garvie). 


iii. 524°, 

iv. 732> ff. (Nestle). 

iv. 734° (Nestle). 
Versions]. 

iii. 529° ff. (Stanton) 

Lii. 530°. 


(Ses 
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New Testament Canon 


—From Apostolic Age 
to 3rd cent.— 
Basilides . 
Didache . ‘ 
Epistle of Barna- 
Epistle (2nd) of 
Clement . 
Ireneus . . 
Justin Martyr . 
Marcion . . 
Papias ° : 
Shepherd of Her- 


mas ‘ ‘ 
3rd Quarter of 2nd 
cent.—Tatian . 
A.D. 175-220 . ‘ 
Alogi. 
Theophilus 
A.D. 220-323 . 
Eusebius . 
Origen. 
Period after Con. 
stantine 
Syriac Canon ‘ 
New Testament Lan- 
guage ; ‘ , 


New Testament Text . 


New Testament, Text- 
ual Criticism of 
Materials . 
Methods and Prin. 
ciples . . 
Traditional an d 
Critical Schools . 
New Testament Times 


Art and Literature . 
Diaspora . é . 


Distribution of Popu- 
lation . 
Education cad. Cul- 


ture ° < . 


Languages . ° 
Parties . . ° 


Political Constitution 
Social Conditions . 
New Year . ; : 


Nibshan 
Nicanor (Ap.) 
Nicanor (NT) 
Nicanor, Feast of 
Nicephorus, Chrono- 
graphy of. . ° 
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iii. 536". 


iil. 5340, 
iii, 5348, 
lili. 534°, 
lil. 536°, 
ili. 533°, 


lil. 533°, 
iil. 536°. 


lii. 537*, 
lil. 5374, 


. tii, 537%, 


iii. 540%, 
lil. 541°, 
iii. 540°, 


ill. 541°, 
iv. 647°f., 649° (Nestle). 


(See Languageof the New 
Testament]. 

(See Text of the New 
Testament]. 


Ext. 208° ff. (Murray). 
Ext. 209%, 


Ext. 210° ff. 


Ext. 210° ff. 

Ext. 45° ff. (Buhl); ii. 
604° ff. (Sanday). 

Ixt. 55°. 

Ext. 66° f., 
(Schiirer). 


91° ff. 


Ext. 45°, 


Ext. 54*; £< 649°fF (A. 
R. S. Kennedy). 

Ext. 475. 

Ext. 52°; ii. 605*-> (San- 
day); iii. 821° ff. (Eaton). 

Ext. 48*. 

Ext. 49°. 

iv. 764*, 815° (Abrahams) ; 
Ext. 483> (Ramsay). 

ili, 542°. 


- LiL 542, 


iii, 542°; i iv. 689°(Pinches). 
iii, 543°. 

lil, 543* (H. A. White). 
lil, 543°. 

i, 862* (Harding). 


i, 115, 121* (Porter) ; 
Ext. 341° (Menzies). 


Nicetas of Serres . 
Nicodemus . 


Nicodemus, Gospel of . 
Composition and In- 


fluence . 
Contents . 
Date. é 
Eschatology 
Name 
Purpose 
Sources . 
VSS and MSS . 

Nicolaitans . 

Nicolas 5 
Nicopolis . 
Niger . . 


Night . ‘ . 
N ight Hawk e 
Night Monster . 
Nile 


Defilement in ” fret 


Plague . . 
Worship... 
Nimrah ° ‘ 


Nimrim, Waters of 


Nimrod 
Identifieu with Mero- 
dach . 
with Orion F 
Legend of Nimrod and 
Abraham 
in he aaa Litera- 
ture 
Nimshi 
Nina 
Nindar : 
Nindar-pal- isharra 
Nineveh 
Excavations 
Name , 
Ninevites 
Ninib . : 
Niphis (Ap.). 
Nippur. 
Nisan . 
Nisin . 
Nisroch 
Nitre . : 
No, No-amon P 
Noadiah ; 
Noah ‘ 
Covenant with 3 
Sons. , ‘ 
and Flood : 3 


on Coins of Apamea 
Noah (woman) 
Noah, Book of 
No-amon . ; 
Nob. : ° 


Ext. 486°f. (Turner). 
ili. 543* (J. H. Bernard). 
lil. 544° (von Dobsechiitz) 


. 546°. 

544°, 

545°. 

. 670° (Salmond). 
544°. 


ili. 5464. 

ili. 546. 

i. 544°, 

i. 547" (Cowan). 
lii. 548" (Cowan). 
iii. 548° (Ramsay). 
. 549%. 

1. 549° (James Patrick) 
i. 550’ (Post). 

lii. 550°. 

. 550° (Crum). 


iii. 889° (Macalister). 

iii, 551"; Ext. 
(Wiedemann). 

iii. 5515; i. 281> [Beth- 
nimrah]. 

iii. 551° (Warren); i. 281° 
(Conder). 

ili. 552* (Pinches). 


189" 


iii. 552%. 
iii. 632° (J. Taylor). 


i. 17* (Ryle). 


i, 221* (Hommel)). 

iii, 553*. 

Ext. 5414, 

i. 177°, 215> (Hommel). 

i. 182° (Hommel). 

ili. 553* (Sayce). 

i. 178° (Hommel); Ext. 
532> (Jastrow). 

ii. 747° (Kdnig). 

iii, 554». 

Ext. 542° (Jastrow). 

iil. 554°. 

Ext. 533° (Jastrow). 

iii. 554°; iv. 765*. 

i. 226* (Homme)). 

ii 554° (T. G. Pinches). 

iii. 555° (James Patrick). 

iii. 555* (Griffith). 

iii. 555°. 

iii. 555> (Woods). 

i. 513" (Davidson). 

ii, 288° (Margoliouth) ; 
Ext. 79° ff. (Jastrow}). 

ii. 16° ff. (Woods). 

Ext. 94* (Schiirer). 

iii. 556" ; ii. 129%, 

ili, 556* ¢Charles). 

ili. 555* (Griffith). 

lii. 557° (Driver), S02 
(Bennett). 


Nobah (person) . 
Nobah (place). 
Nobai . ‘ 
Nobleman 

Nod . 


Nooma (Ap.) 
Noph ° e e ry 


N ophah ® ° e 

North Country .  . 

Norwegian Versions . 

Nose, Nostrils . : 
Flat-nosed 

Nose Jewel . 

Notable ; 


Hundred , é 

Method of writing 
numbers ‘ 

Number of the Beast 


Round Numbers, 
in Judges 
Sacred Numbers 
Seven 
Seventy 
Symbolic Numbers | 
Ten . : d 
Thousand . 
Three 
Twelve 
Two. 
Numbering the People 
Numbers, Hours, eee 
and Dates. 
Dating, Methods of. 
Day . : 


Hours of the Day 
Numbers and Count- 
ing : 
Years : 
Beginning of the 
Year . ‘ 


Numbers (Book) . ; 


Analysis . 
Authorship and Date 
Value... 
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ili. 557°, 

iii. 557 (Welch). 

ili. 558%, 502s. 

iii, 558* (Purves). 

iii. 558* (Suffrin) ; i. 225* 
(Hommel). 

iii. 558° (Suffrin). 


iii, 659° (Hastings). 

iii. 573> [Nun]. 

iii, 559°. 

lii. 559* (Johns), 
(Max Miller). 

Lil. 559°, 

iii. 559° (Driver). 

Ext. 415° (Bebb). 

lii. 559> (Mackie). 

i. 633* [Earring]. 

iii. 560° (Hastings). 

lil. 560* (Hastings). 

lil. 496* [Naught]. 

iii. 560, 

iii. 560° (Ktnig); i. 155° 
(Barnes). 

iii. 564°. 

ili. 564°, 

iii. 563°, 565%. 

iii. 566°. 

ili, 564°, 


338> 


iii. 560° f. 

iii. 567%, 518* (Cowan) ; 
iv. 258° (Porter). 

lii, 562° ff. 

ii. 8178 f£ 

iii. 564°. 

i. 562>, 565". 

i. 563*. 

i. 566°; Ext. 170°. 

i. 564°, 565%. 

. 564, 

ili, 562°, 565° ; 

iii. 563", 564>, 

iii. 562°, 

i, 568%, 


ii. 750°. 


Ext. 473° ff. (Ramsay). 
Ext. 479° ff. 
Ext. 476° ff. 
Ext. 475° ff. 


Ext. 474® fff. 
Ext. 479° ££. 


Ext. 483° ff. 

iii, 567 (Harford- 
Battersby). 

iii. 567° 

iii. 5720, 

iii. 573°". 
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Numenius (Ap.) lil. 573 (H. A White). 


Nun (letter) ‘ lil. 573°, 
Nun (person) lil. 578° , ii. 130°. 


Nurse e ® 
Nurture ° ‘ 
Nuts ° e 


iii, 573° (Mackie). 

iii. 574° (Hastings). 

iii. 574* (Post); ii 31° 
(Macalister). 

iii. 574° (Murray). 


Nympha, Nymphas 


Oabdius (Ap.) iii. 575*. 

Oak. ‘ ili. 575* (Post). 
of Mamre iii. 224> (Driver), 
of Meonenim ili. 342> (Bennett). 
of Moreh . ; iii. 436* (Bennett). 


Oar. . ; iv. 505° (Hull) ; Ext. 362s, 


365*, 366° (Blomfield). 


Oath . ° ili. 575° (Ferries). 
Christ’s Teaching on lii. 577*; Ext. 28° (Votaw). 
Ritual . ili. 5768. 

Obadiah . ili, 577°; ii, 195° 4s, 127 
: 129>, 131°, 1825, 

Obadiah, Book of iii. 577> (Selbie). 
Contents . lil, 578°, 

Eschatology ‘ iii. 578°, 
Name and Place in 

Canon . iii. 577°, 
Relation to Jeremiah lii. 578%, 
Unity and Date ill. 578*. 

Obal ; i, 635> [Ebal]. 

Obdia (Ap.) iii. 580%, 

Obduracy . ii. 302° [Hardening]. 

Obed Z lili. 580°; ii. 126% >, 199%, 

Obed-edom . iii. 580° (Selbie) ; ii, 125° 

(Curtis). 

Obedience, Obey . iii. 581* (Adams Brown). 

Obeisance . i . iii. 582, 

Obelisk - lil 879* (Whitehouse). 
Black i. 184* (Hommel). 

Obeth (Ap. : iii. 5825, 

Obil . iii. 582, 

- Oblation iii. 587* (Driver) ; iv. 380" 
(Paterson). 

Object . ili. 582> 

Oboth . : . iii. 582°, 

Obscurity ‘ - iii. 582%, 


Observe, Observation ; 
Obetinacy .. 


lii, 582> (Hastings). 
li, 302° (Hardening}, 


Occupy : iii, 583* (Hastings). 
Occurrent . iii. 583> (Hastings). 
Ochielus (Ap.) iii. 583%, 

Ochran : ili. 583°, 

Ocidelus (Ap.) iii. 583>. 

Ocina (Ap.) . li. 583” (Ewing). 
Oded . ; iii. 583°, 

Odollam (Ap.) ili, 5848, 

Odomera (Ap.) ili. 584, 


Ext. 530° (Turner). 

ili. 584* (Hastings). 

iii. 586* (Hastings), 586° 
(Adeney). 

Offence, Mount of iii. 617*f. (Warren). 

Offer, Offering, Oblation iii. 587® (Driver). 

Officer . ‘ < . iii. 589% (Massie). 

Og F e «+ Hii. 590* (Redpath). 
‘Bedstead . e « lil. 590"; ii. 482° (Patrick). 


Oecumenius 
Of ‘ ‘ 
Offence ; 
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Ohad . : ‘ iii, 590* ; ii. 122%, Old Testament Canon— 


Interpretation i in NT 

in Rabbinic and 

Talmudic Period 

in later times : 
Name é 

Origin and Growth— 

The Law ‘ ; 


Prophets... 


Writings or Hagio- 
grapha.. . 
Preservation and 
Transmission in 
Jewish Church 
in Christian 
Church . 3 
Religious Value. 
Style : ° 
Text, History of ° 
MSS ‘ ‘ 
Massoretic . ‘* 
Pre-Massoretic 
Printed Editions 
of Hebrew OT . 
Versions— 
Old Latin. ‘ 
Septuagint . 
Syriac . ‘ 
Targums . : 
Vulgate ; . 
[See Versions]. 
Old Testament Canon. 
Alexandrian 


Canon of Refocind 
and Roman Cath- 


olic Churches . 
Canonicity of Apoc- 
ryphal Books . 


iii. 601°. 


iii. 599* ff. 
lil. 602° ff. 
i, 286° (Stewart). 


iii. 505°; 
(Woods);iif. ; 
fii. 596°. 


ii. 364°-375* 
ili.64°( Driver). 


iii. 597°, 


iii. 598°, 


iii. 6019. 

iii. 660°(Konig); Ext. 156*. 
iv. 731 f. (Strack). 

iv. 727° ff. (Strack). 
i1i.599*; iv. 729* ff. (Strack). 
iii, 598°; iv. 730° (Strack). 


iv. 726 (Strack). 


ili, 47° ff. (H. A. A. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 437° (Nestle). 

iv. 650* ff. (Nestle). 

iv. 678° (T. Walker). 

iv. 873* (H. J. White). 


ili, 604" (Woods). 

iii, 615* ; i. 117° (Porter). 
ili, 605". 

fii. 615°; i. 117° ff. (Porter). 


Term ‘Canon’. 
ld Testament Lan- 
guage . ; ‘ 
Alphabet. . . 
Aramaic . 
Hebrew Language, 
Antiquity of 
Dialectic Differ- 
ences . é ‘ 
Grammar. ‘ 
Names . ‘ A 
New Hebrew ‘ 
Origin and Rela- 
tion to Arabic . 
Periods of Lan- 
guage : 
Secondary Sources 
Old Testament, Text of 
Criticism . 3 ; 
Hebrew MSS . 
History of Text 
Massoretes, Work of 
Pre-Massoretic Text 
Preservation . 


Printed Editions of 
Hebrew OT . ‘ 
Punctuation . § 
Sopherim, Work of . 
Versions, Importance 
of Old , 
Old Testament Times . 
Olive . ; ‘ ‘ 


Olives, Mount of . , 

Mount of Corruption 
Olivet . d 
Olympas . . . 
Olympius(Ap.) . 


Ohel_ . iii. 590"; ii. 1279, Canonicity of Hagio- 
Oholah, Oholibah iii. 590* (Selbie). grapha iii, 612°, 
Oholiab iii. 590. of Hexateuch iii. 611°, 
Oholibah - iii. 590* [Oholah]. Prophetic - His- 
Oholibamah . ; . iii. 590°. torical Books ._ iii. 611%, 
Oil A ‘ ‘ - iii. 590° (Macalister); ii Summary of Re- 
31>. sults . ili. 614°, 
Anointing Oil . iii, 593%; Ext. 659°f. Evidence from ‘Baba 
(Kautzsch). Bathra ili. 606°, 
Libations . - Ext. 659° (Kautzsch). Council of Jamnia __iii. 607*. 
Press ; - ii, 31°; iii, 616 (Post). 2 Esdras iii. 607%, 
Oil Tree ‘ «ili. 592 (Post). Ezra and Nehemiah iii. 6115. 
Ointment . . iii. 593° (Macalister), 747°. Josephus . iii, 607°; Ext. 46 
Olamus (Ap.) . iil. 6948, (Thackeray). 
Old Gate « ii. 593* (Conder). New Testament . iii. 608° ff 
Old Latin Versions . iii. 47*(H.A.A.Kennedy). Philo . .  . iii 609%, 
Old Man . j » iv. 218*> (Bartlet). Sirach . ‘ » iii 610. 
Old Prophet ‘ » iii 594* (Stevenson). Talmud ‘ . iii 606°. 
Old Testament . - iii. 695> (Curtis). Influence of Present 
Books, Number of ._ iii. 598*. Knowledge on Re- 
Chronological Scheme i. 290° (Stewart). ligion . ii. 615°. 
Criticism, Higher . iii. 602°. Jewish Origin of 
Textual ‘ - iii. 601"; iv. 884> (H. J. Canon . . iii, 605%. 
White). Syriac Canon iv. 650° ff. (Nestle). 
Ethies . . i. 777° f£., 783* (Strong). iii. 604°. 


iii. 25° (Margoliouth). 
i. 70° ff. (L ‘Taylor). 
ili. 25°, 34*. 


iii. 25>, 


iii. 30° ff. 
iii. 30° f. 
lil. 31° ff 


iil. 26* ff 


iii, 31° ff. 
iii, 20° f£ 
iv. 726 (Strack). 
. 884> (H. J. White). 
. 1279 ff 
. 731%, 
iv. 720°; iii. 599° (Curtis). 
iv. 730°; iii. 598> (Curtis). 
iii. 598 (Curtis), $1* 
(Margoliouth). 


iv. 726*. 
iv. 730. 
iv. 731%, 


iv. 781>, 853° ff. (Bebb). 

ii. 507* ff., 807* ff. (Barnes). 

iii. 616% (Post); ii. 31* 
(Macalister); iii, 601° 
(Macalister). 

iii. 616> (Warren). 

i. 500* (Hastings). 

iii. 620°. 

iii. 620+. 


Chronology of Reign 


On (person) . ° 
On (place) e e 


Onam . . 


Onan . ° ° 
Onesimus ° 
Onesiphorus. . 
Oniares(Ap.)  . 
Onias (person) (Ap.) 
Onias (region) 
Onions . 

Onnos . 

Ono. ‘ 
Onus (Ap.) . 
Onycha 

Onyx 

Open . : 
Open Place 
Ophai . 

Ophel . A 
Ophir... 


Orator . e e 
Orchard ‘ ‘ 
Order . , 
Ordain, Ordinance 
Ordination . 
Oreb and Zeeb 
Oren . J 
Organ . : 
Origen. . 


Hexapla . 
and Canon 


Orion . . e 
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iii. 620°. 

i. 70* (Charles). 

Ext. 556* (Jastrow). 

iv. 912°, 913° (A. R. 8. 
Kennedy). 

fii, 620°; ii. 126%, 120, 
130°. 

iii, 620° (Whitehouse). 

i. 402° (Curtis). 

iii. 621°, 12> (Selbie). 


iii. 621" (Griffith) ; i. 204°; 


ii, 480°, 481° note 
(Driver). 

fii. 622"; ii. 126. 

fii. 622"; ii. 125%. 

fii. 622> (Lock). 

iii. 622> (Milligan). 

i, 148> (H. A. White). 

iii. 623* (Moss). 

iii, 624" (Moas). 

ili. 624* (Post); ii. 29° 
(Macalister). 

i, 668* (Crum). 

iii. 624* (Conder). 

iii, 624°. 

hii. 624°. 

fii. 624> (J. Taylor); i. 
644* (Sayce) ; iv. 620° f. 
(Flinders Petrie). 

iii. 625° (Hastings). 

ili. 625° (Selbie). 

i. 713> (Selbie). 

fii. 626° (Warren). 

iii. 626> (Price); i. 136° 


(Margoliouth); Ext. 
82° (Jastrow), 85° 
(McCurdy). 

iii. 628°. 


hii. 628° (Stevenson); i. 
728° (J. H. Kennedy) ; 
ii. 128> (Curtis). 

iii, 620° (Prichard); iv. 
71* (Baudissin), 107 
(Davidson); Ext. 556" 
(Jastrow), 621, 648* tt., 
662° f. (Kautzsch). 

iii. 620> (Headlam). 

iii. 629°. 

ili. 630° (Hastings). 

ili, 631° (Hastings). 

iii, 6315 (Gwatkin); i 
426° (Gayford). 

iii, 632° (Cooke). 

fii, 682°; ii. 126°. 

iii. 461" [ugad). 

Ext. 490° if, 530° (Tur- 
ner). 

iv. 442 (Nestle), 864° f. 
(Redpath). 

i. 120° (Porter); iii. 540° 
(Stanton); Ext. 340° 
(Menzies). 


Ormazd ° 
Ornament . e 
Ornan . e 
Orpah % ° e 
Orphan . 
Orthosia (Ap.) . 
Osaias (Ap.) 


Osea (Ap.) . ‘ 
Oseas (Ap.) » ‘. 
Osiris e e e 


Osnappar . 


Ospray . 
Ossifrage 
Ostrich 
Other . 
Othni . 
Othniel 


Othonias (Ap.) 
Ouches. ’ 


Ought . 
Outlandish 
Outrage 
Outroad 
Oven . 


Oxyrhynchus Gis ea 


Ozem : 
Ozias (Ap. y-< 
Oziel (Ap.) . 
Ozi . 


P (Priestly Writings) . 


Characteristics. 
Date and Origin 
Ethics 
Extent. j 
Idea of God  . 
Language . : 
Legislation ‘ 
Priesthood in 

Date of System 
Sacrifice in 
Sources 

in Genesis 


in Joshua. 


« fii, 632° (J. Taylor); i. | Paarai . ° ° 


192° (Pinches). 
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iv. 988> (J. H. Moulton); 
Ext.279> (Fairweather) 

iii. 632> (Mackie). 

iii. 633°, 

iii, 633>. 

ii. 634* (Hastings). 

iii. 6348. 

ii. 36°. 

lii. 6348, 

ii. 634*., 

iii. 634°. 

Ext. 1918, 
mann). 

ili, 634° (Price); i. 189° 
(Hommel). 

lili. 634», 

ili. 634° (Post). 

iii. 635* (Post). 

iii. 635° (Hastings). 

iii. 635°. 

iii. 635° (Selbie) ; ii. 128° 
(Curtis), 811%, 818 
(Konig). 

ili. 6368 (A. BR. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

ii. 636>, 

iii. 636°, 

iii. 637*, 

iii. 6375, 

iii. 637* (Porter); i. 318* 
(Macalister). 

iii. 637°. 

ili, 637° (Post). 

ii, 638+ (Post). 

ii, 194% (Selbie); i. 49° 
(Paterson). 

Ext. 3478 (Ropes). 

3 li. 126% >, 


194> (Wiede- 


li. 368° ff. (Woods); Ext. 
. 715° (Kautzsch). 


ii, 370°; Ext. 715° 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 722> (Kautzsch). 

ii. 369°. 

Ext. 715° (Kautzach). 

li. 369 

iii. 70° ff. (Driver), 102° f£ 
(Harford-Battersby). 

iv. 81> (Baudissin) ; Ext. 
719" (Kautzsch). 

iv. 86> (Baudissin). 

iv. 336° (W. P. Paterson) ; 
Ext. 720* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 715* (Kautzsch). 

li. 144* (Ryle). 

ii. 7814 (Smith). 

lil. 638* (Selbie) ; ii. 189% 
(Curtis). 
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Paddan lii. 688». Pan . ; ; . fii. 40° (Macalister); i 
Paddan-aram ili. 639° (Sayoe) 3 i. 138°, 318°. 
Paddle . iii. 639°. Panamme i. 186° (Hommel). | 
Padon . iii. 639°. Pannag iii. 659° (Post); i 316° | 
Pagiel . iii. 639°. (Macalister); ii. 37° 3 
Pahath-moab ili. 639* (Bennett). (Macalister). 
Pai. - iii. 639° (Selbie). Pantikapsum, Jewish 
Painfal, Painfulness . iii. 639> (Hastings). Inscriptions at . . Ext. 9& (Schtirer). 
Paint . . iii 639° (Mackie) ; i. 814°. | Paper . ‘ ° » iv. 947> (Kenyon). 
‘Pairs’ Ext. 58> (Schechter). Paper Reeds e e iv. 213* (Post). 
Palace . iii. 640* (Bennett). Paphos. ° ° e ili. 659> (Myres). 
Palal iii. 640°, Papias e e e e li. 683" (Strong), 698° 
Palanquin iii. 640°. (Reynolds); iii. 256° 
Pale ili. 640° (Hastings). (Salmond), 206° ff 
Palestina iii. 640>. (Bartlet), 533°f (Stan- 
Palestine iii. 640> (Conder); ii. ton). 
507* ff. (Barnes). Papyrus : . - iv. 212™> (Post), 045* 
Art and Literature . i. 157° (Flinders Petrie) ; (Kenyon). 
Ext. 55° (Buhl). Papyrie « . Ext. 352° (Kenyon). 
Climate iii, 643°f.; iL 48° (J. Coptic . . Ext. 356°. 
W. Paterson); ii. 508*| Discoveries of Pepyri Ext. 352°. 
(Barnes); iv. 195° Egyptian . ‘ Ext. 353. 
(Hull), 556> (Nicol). Greek ‘ ‘ » Ext. 353°, 
Conquest by Israel . ii. 509°f. (Barnes), 785° Hebrew . . . Ext. 353%. 
(Smith). Value of . ‘ . Ext. 355. 
Flora and Fauna ..._ iii. 644° ff., 490° ff. (Post). | Parable (in OT) . . iii. 660° (Kénig). 
Geography - e« iii. 641°f., 647° ff. Original Sense of 
Harbours. e iii. 643°; ii. 311* (Hull). mashal . iii. 6614. 
Mountains .  .. iii. 641, 452° f. (Hull). Psychological Origin iii. 660*. 
Plains . ; « iii. 893° ff. (Driver). Relation to other De- 
Springs and Rivers iii. 642° ff. ; i. 329° (Hull) ;s vices of Style . iii. 660°, 663° (Plummer). 
iv. 286° ff. (Selbie). Parable (in NT) . iii. 662> (Plummer). 
Tribal Boundaries iii. 647° ff. Attitude of Epistles. iii. 664*. 
Geology . .  « iii. 6419; ii. 150° ff. (Hull). Christ’s use of.  ._ iii. 663°. | 
Language . ° » iii. 25>ff. (Margoliouth) ; Classification . iil. 664°. : 
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Women, Serving. 
iv. 73°; ii. 479> (Sten- | Priest in NT : : 
ning), 842> (Williams). Jewish Priests . 
Priesthood of Be- 
iv. 91>, 95". lievers ‘ é 
iv. 74>, 80>, 92>, 95+. of Christ 
iv. 82°, 84*, 90°. of Christian Minis- 


iv. 76*, 79°, 82° f., 95>. ters . : ‘ 


iv. 71>, 72°; Ext. 648° | Priests’ Code & + 
(Kautzach). 
iv. 96°. 
iv. 73°, 79™>, 81, 83>, 90>, Characteristics . 
92", 96°f. [See High| Date and Origin 
Priest]. 
iv. 70°, 83%, 85°. Ethics . 
Extent. 
iv. 74%, 756* (Selbie). Idea of God 
iv. 72*. [See Priest-Kings].| Language. .  . 
iv. 67>, 70°, 74°, 75°tf.,| Legislation .  . 
77° ff., 79°fh, 84> ff., 
O4° ff.; iii, 101° ff. Priesthood in . : 
(Cooke); Ext. 719° 
(Kautzsch). Date of System . 
iv. 71>, 93%; Ext. 717° Sacrifice in : ; 
(Kautzsch). 
iii. 313 (Adeney). Sources . 
in Genesis. 
iv. 6%f.; Ext. 633*| in Joshua. 
(Kautzsch). 
| Priest - Kings in Ana- 
iv. 67° f. tolian Religion 
iv. 74°, 80>, 04°; iii. 519° in Assyria ‘ 
(Taylor). 
iv. 69°f.; Ext. 648°) in Babylonia .  . 
(Kautzach). 
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iv. 714; Ext. 621*, 648° ff 
(Kautzsch). 


iv. 71*, 76*, 79%, 85° tf., 93>, 
95* > Ext. 717°, 722° 
(Kautzsch). 


iv. 68° tf. ; Ext. 621%, 648* 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 72°ff.; Ext. 648° @. 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 74° tf, 


- 77° 


ney i iar 

- 77°. 

. TPs Ext. 705 
(Kautzsch). 
iv. 79° ff. 

iv. 81> ff.; 
(Kautzsch). 


Ext. 719° 


iv. 91> ff. 

iv. 94° ff. 

iv. 82°, 83°f. ; 
(Kautzach). 

iv. 96*f. 

iv. 74>, 569° (Taylor). 

iv. 85°, 89", 934> (Adeney). 

iv. 97° (Denney). 

iv. 98°. | 


Ext. 719** 


iv. 99>. 
iv. 98° ff. 


iv. 100%. 

ii, 368°f— (Woods); iv. 
81° ff. (Baudissin); Ext. 
715* (Kautzsch). 

ii. 368°, 

ii. 370°; Ext. 71 
(Kautzach). 

Ext. 722> (Kautzsch). 

ii. 369°. 

Ext. 715° (Kautzsch). 

ii, 369". 

iii. 70° ff. (Driver), 102° ff 
. (Harford- Battersby). 
iv. 81°ff. (Baudissin) ; 
Ext. 719° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 86°. 

iv. 336° (Paterson); Ext. 
720° ff. (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 715* (Kautzsch). 

ii. 144* (Ryle). 

ii, 370° (Woods), 
(Smith). 


781° 


Ext. 110* (Ramsay). 

i. 180*° (Hommel); Ext. 
535* (Jastrow). 

{. 224>fF (Hommel); Ext 
533° (Jastrow). 
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Priest-Kings in Israel . 

Prince . : : 

Princess . 

Principality . 

Principle. 

Prisca, Priscilla . : 
Author of Epistle to 


the Hebrews? . 
House in Rome . 
Prison. =e 
Spirits in . 
Privy, Privily 


Prochorus . 
Proconsul . 
Procurator . 
Profane ‘. 
Profess, Profession 
Prognosticator 
Prologue. 
Promise ; ; 
Conditions of . 
Contents of 
Heirs of . 
Proper.  . 
Prophecy and Prophets 


Ecstasy ° e ° 
Eschatology . 

Ethics e ° e 
False Prophecy ° 


Criteriaof Trueand 
False . ° . 
Function . , . 
Historical Steps ° 
Age of Samuel _ . 
of Early Mon- 
archy . ° 
Canonical Prophets 
Decline and Expiry 


Idea of Prophet ° 
Inspiration . 


Interpretation and 
Fulfilment . ° 
Messianic Prophecy . 


Names for Prophet . 
Interpreter : 
Man of God . : 
Prophet e ° e 


Seor ‘ ° e 
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iv. 72° (Baudissin). 
iv. 100* (Selbie). 
iv. 100° (Selbie). 
iv. 102° (Hastings). 
i. 682° (Massie). 
iv. 102> (Headlam). 


iv. 103°. 

iv. 310° (Patrick and 
Relton). 

iv. 103" (Bennett) ; 
839* (Turner). 

i. 754* (Salmond); iii. 
795* > (Chase). 

iv. 103°. 

iv. 1048. 

iv. 104%, 144> (Headlam). 

iv. 104* (Headlam). 

iv. 104°, 

iv. 104». 

iv. 104°. 

iv. 104°, 

iv. 104° (Denney). 

iv. 1064. 

iv. 105+. 

iv. 105°, 

iv. 106 (Hastings). 

iv. 106° (Davidson); 
Ext. 650°, 672° ff. 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext.653*, 673% (Kautzsch). 

iv. 121°; i. 735° ff. ; Ext. 
691° ff. ,710°(Kautzsch). 

i. 779° (Strong); xt. 
687", 710° (Kautzacn). 

iv. 1115, 116°. 


iv. LI7 

iv. 111°; ili. 314°(Adeney). 

iv. 109 ff. 

iv. 109; Ext. 651> 
(Kautzsch). 


iv. 1106; Ext. 653° 
(Kautzach). 

iv. 110°; Ext. 672° if. 
(Kautzach). 

iv. 111°. 

iv. 112° ff; Ext. 651° 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 114° ff ; ii. 403* (Swete); 
Ext. 675° (Kautzsch). 


iv. 124° ff. 

iv. 121°ff; Ext. 694° 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 108°, 113%. 

iv. 113. 

iv. 113. 

iv. 108°; Ext.. 651%, 653° 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 108", 110°; Ext. 6515 
(Kautzsch). 


iv. LIF. 


Prophecy and Prophete— 


Old Prophet 

Origin of Prophecy . 

OT Prophets, Classi- 
fication of 

Predictive Prophecy. 

Schools of . ® ° 


Teaching of Prophets 
Doctrine of God 


God’s Covenant 
with Israel 
Individualism ‘ 


Prayer . ‘ ‘ 


Righteousness 
Ritual . 
Sin ‘ ‘ 
and Apocalyptic 
and Divination ‘ 


and Idolatry . : 
and Sacrifice .  . 
Prophetin NT... 


in Didache 2 oe 
Prophetess . 
Prophets (Division of 

OT). . .« -« 
Propitiation. . « 


Proselyte e ° e 
Baptism . . . 


Duties and Rights 

History of Jewish 

Proselytiam . 

Terms : 

God-fearers . 
Proselytes of the 
Gate. . . 
Prove . . ° ° 


Proverb ° 
Relation to Parable . 
to Riddle . 
Proverbs, Book of 


Analysis . 

Auth orship and 
Unity : 

Canonicity 

Dates of component 
Parts . ; . 

Ethies . . .« 


. 594" (Stevenson). 
a 1074. 


iv. 112%. 

iv. 113>, 118%, 120°. 

iv. 10%; 1.647 (A.R 8S 
Kennedy); iii. 478° 
(Driver); Ext. 656° 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 118° ff. 

iv. 119; ii, 204°f ; Ext. 
678° (Kautzsch). 


iv. 119°. 

iv. 120; Ext. 702 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 40° (Bernard). 

iv. 274* ff. (Skinner). 

iv. 119°; Ext. 685° & 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 530° (E. R. Bernard). 

iv. 112°; i. 109° (Charles) ; 
iv. 244° ff (Porter). 

iv. 107°; i. 612% (Jevons) ; 
Ext. 650° f. (Kautzsch). 

fi. 446°fF. (W. P. Pater- 
son); Ext 6906 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 335°ff. (W. P. Pater- 
son); Ext 685 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 127° (Gwatkin); i 
432° ff. (Gayford), 440; 
ii. 407° (Swete). 

Ext. 440° (Bartlet). 

iv. 127° (Selbie). 


iii. 596° (Curtis). 
iv. 128° (Driver); 
721* (Kautzsch). 
iv. 132> (F. C. Porter). 
iv. 135°; i. 239° (Plum- 
mer) ; iv. 216* (Bartlet). 
iv. 135°. 


Ext. 


iv. 1364. 
iv. 132° ff. 
iv. 134° f. 


iv. 1354. 

iv. 137° (Hastings); iii 
347° (Chapman). 

iv. 137* (Konig). 

iii. 663> (Plummer). 

iv. 270> (Nicol). 

iv. 189> (Nowack); Ext 
728> (Kautzsch). 

iv. 139° f. 


iv. 140%. 
iii. 613* (Woods). 


iv. 141°. 
i. 782° (Strong). 


Proverbs, Book of— 
Language . . . 
Poetry . ° 
Prayer in . 
Righteousness, Idea of 


Text and Versions . 
P rovidence e e ° 


Provin ce e e e 


Government. ‘ 
Roman Provinces in 

NT ; . . 
Provoke, Provocation . 
Psalms, Book of . ‘ 


Acrostic Psalms ‘ 
Apocryphal Psalms . 
Authorship 
Canonicity ‘ 
Classification . ‘ 
Date. ; 
Davidic Pealma 
Divisions of Book . 
Character. . 
Dates of ‘ . 
Ethics ‘ fe : 


Formation of Psalter 
Imprecatory Psalms. 


Maccabeean Psalms . 
Messianic Psalms . 


Name 
Number and arrange 
ment. ° 


Poetry . ; ° 


Prayer in . ° 
Religious and Ethical 
Ideas . , 
Doctrine of God ‘ 


Immortality . ° 


Nature e e ° 
Retribution . ° 


Righteousness . 
Sacrifice . ° 
Sin 
Suffering of Right- 
eous . a. 
Text and Versions . 
Titles : 
*"Aijeleth hash- 
Shahar. . 


Chief Muzsician, For 
the. ‘ 

Dedication, A Song 
at the, ete. ° 
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iii. 83* (Margoliouth). 

iv. 13° (Budde). 

iv. 41° (E. R. Bernard). 

iv. 277* (Skinner), 531> 
(E. R. Bernard). 

iv. 143°. 

iv. 143 (Hastings), 143° 


iv. 144° (Headlam). 
iv. 144° ff. 


iv. 144°, 

iv. 145+. 

iv. 145* (Davison); Ext. 
723> (Kautzsch). 

iv. 156°. 

iv. 1464. 

iv. 149 ff. 

iii. 612° (Woods). 

iv. 1615. 

iv. 149°. 

iv. 150° ff. 

iv. 146° ff. 

iv. 147°. 

iv. 147° ff. 

i. 781* (Strong) ; 
726 (Kautzsch). 

iv. 146°. 

iv. 158°; Ext. 726> 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 152° f. 

iv. 159° ff. ; Ext. 7275 
(Kautzach). 

iv. 145°. 


Ext. 


iv. 1464. 

iv. 149°f., 
(Budde). 

iv. 41° (Bernard). 


155° ff., 13% 


iv. 156°. 

iv. 157%; Ext. 724* 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 150°; Ext 728° 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 157°. 

iv. 925" (Siegfried) ; Ext. 
726° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 277° (Skinner), 

iv. 158°. 

iv. 157°, 


iv. 159°. 
iv. 161°. 
iv. 150°, 153° f£ 


iv. 153%. 
iv. 153°. 
iv. 153%. 
[See below, Degrees}, 
iv. 153%. 


iv. 153°. 


Degrees, Songs of . 
Gittith, Set to the 
Higgaion 

Jonath ’elem rého- 


k° F < 
Mahalath ; ¢ 
Maschil . ‘ 7 
Michtam j . 
Muth-labben. ° 
Néginoth ‘: 
Néhiloth , 
Remembrance, To 

bring to . 
Shéminith 
Shiggaion ; 
Shoshannim, Shu- 

shan- ‘eduth 
Song of Loves 
To Teach 


Psalms of Solomon 


Contents, Summary 


of . 


Date, Character, te 


Demonology 
Eschatology . ‘ 
History . P . 
MSS. . . . 
Messianic Teaching . 
Name ‘ 
Pharisaic Standpoint 

Pealtery . 

Psaltiel (Ap.) , 


Psammitichus . 
Psychology. . 


Conscienc:: 7 

Flesh. ‘ ° 

Heart e ° e 
Man - . 
Mind . ; 
Soul F ; 

Spirit . . . 

in nee Period 
Ptah ‘ 


Ptolemais : ; 
Ptolemy 

Ptolemy, Canon of 
Ptolemy II. . , 
Ptolemy UI. . 
Ptolemy Iv. . 
Ptolemy Vv. . 
Ptolemy VI. . ; 
Ptolemy VII. : 
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Psalms, Book of—Titles— 


iv. 155+. 
iv. 162° (James). 


iv. 163%. 

iv. 162°, 

iv. 409* (Whitehouse). 

i. 744° (Charles). 

iv. 162°, 

iv. 162°. 

iv. 163*; Ext. 299° (Fair- 
weather). 

iv. 162°. 

iii. 827° (Eaton). 

iv. 163° (Hastings). 

iv. 163° ; iii. 819%. 

i. 663° (Crum). 

iv. 163», 6084, 612° 
(Laidlaw); iii. 720° ff. 
(Findlay) ; Ext. 665* ff. 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 168°, [See Conscience]. 

iv. 165*; ii. 14*; iii. 720° 
(Findlay); Ext. 666° 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 168* ; ii. 317°; 
(Findlay). 

iv. 165* ; 1ii. 225>(Adeney), 
720 (Findlay). 

iv. 168+. 

iv. 164°, 166°, 608*; iii. 
720° (Findlay); Ext. 
666> (Kautzsch). 

iv. 166, 1675, 611°; iii. 
720° (Findlay); Ext. 
666° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 291° (Fairweather). 

Ext. 185> (Wiedemann). 

iv. 169° (Macmillan). 

iv. 170* (Moss). 

i. 179> (Hommel), 

iv. 170° (Moss). 

iv. 170° (Moss). 

iv. 171* (Moss). 

iv. 171° (Moss). 

iv. 171% (Moss). 

iv. 171° (Moss). 


lili. 720° 


Publican é < ‘ 


Publius : ‘ : 
Pudens - ; ° 
Padu-ilu ‘ é 
Pul ‘ ‘ 
Pul (Is 66'9) . ‘ 
Pulpit . : ° 
Pulse . ‘; : 
Punishments : 
Anathema ; ‘ 
Banishment ° 
Beating . . . 
Beheading ‘ . 
Blinding . 5 ‘ 
Branding and Burning 
Braying in a Mortar 


Confiscation . ; 
Crucifixion ‘ : 
Cutting asunder. 
Cutting off from the 


people . , ° 


Divine Visitation 
Drowning . 
Exposure to ‘Wild 
Beasta . ° 
Fines . . . 
Flaying . . . 
Hanging . : . 
Imprisonment . ; 
Indignities 
Mutilation ‘ 
Plucking off the Hair 
Precipitation . . 
Restitution 
Retaliation 


Sawing asunder ; 
Scourging . ° . 


Slavery . . «© 


Slaying by a or 


Sword 
Stocks 
Stoning ; ‘ 
Strangling : ° 
Stripes ‘ , 
Suffocation 
in Code of Hammu- 
rabi é 
Punishment, Everlast- 
ing ° ° ° e 
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iv. 172* (Cooke); ii. 120 
(Curtis). 
iv. 172° (Adeney); Ext. 


394° (Ramsay). 

iv. 173* (Muir); iii. 337° 
(Robertson). 

iv. 178 (Lock), 310 
(Patrick and Relton). 

i. 181°. 


iv. 173", 761° (Sayoe). 
iv. 177° (Max Miiller). 
iv. 173. 

iv. 173°; ii. 27°. 

i. 523° ff. (Poucher). 

i. 534* (Denney). 

iL 523. 

i. 523°, 

i. 523%, 

i. 523%, 

i. 523°, 

i. 524°. 

i. 524°. 

i. 628* (Adams Brown). 
i. 524*. 


i. 5248, 
i. 524°. 
i. 524°, 


i. 524°, 

i. 524°. 

i. 525. 

i. 525°; ii, 206° (Selbie). 

i. 5254. 

i. 525%, 

i. 525°. 

i. 525°. 

L. 526"; ii. 299 (Selbie). 

i. 5264. 

i. 526". 

1. 526°. 

i. 5265, 527"; iv. 419% 
(Strachan). 

iL 526°; iv. 463> (White- 
house). 


i. 526°. 
1. 527*. 
1. 527%, 
i, 527%. 
i. 527°, 
i. 527°. 


Ext. 595° ff. (Johns). 


L110 (Charles), 6815 
(Murray), 752> (Sal- 
mond); ii. 345° (Sal- 
mond); iii.744>( Massie). 

iv. 173°. 

iv. 173°. 

fii, 627° (Price), 858* 
(Thatcher); Ext. 3615, 
863° (Blomfield). [See 
Put]. 


Purah .. 
Purchase. 


Purification . . 
in Babylonian Re. 
ligion . 
in Greek Mysteries . : 


Name e e ° 


Theories of Origin . 
Purity. . g- 


Purple. . . . 


Purse . ‘ " 5 
Purtenance . ‘ : 
Purvey, John... 


Purveyor . ° ° 
Put e e e e 


Puthites ‘ . 
Putiel . , ‘ ‘ 
Puvah . ; ; 
Puzur-Assur ‘ ‘ 
Pygarg e e e 


Pyramid . 
Pyrrhus ° 
Python . 


Qoheleth . ; ; 


Quail . a 


Quake . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Quality : te. 
Quarrel : : : 
Quarry . . ; : 


Quartus j ‘ 5 
Quartz. 

Quaternion . 

Queen . , . ° 


Queen of Heaven. ° 


Question. ° ° 
Quick, Quicken . ° 
Quicksands . ‘ ; 
Quince. 

Quintus Memmius (Ap. ) 
Quirinius, Census of . 


Quit e ® 8 e 
Quiver . - ‘: : 


Ext. 555° (Jastrow). 

Ext. 115°, 127° (Ramsay), 
145° (Farnell). 

iv. 174° (M‘Clymont); i. 
861> (Harding). 

iv. 175°; iii, 153* (White 
house). 

iv. 174°, 

iv. 175> (Massie); Ext. 
20° (Votaw). 

iv. 176° (Post); i. 457° 
(Thatcher). 

i. 231> (Mackie). 

iv. 176°. 

Ext. 20 (J. H. Lup- 
ton). 

iv. 176°. 

iv. 1765 (Max Miller); 
iii. 160° (Johns) ; Ext. 
8l*(Jastrow). [See 
Punt}. 

iv. 178* (Redpath). 

iv. 178*; ii. 127°. 

iv. 178°. 

iv. 172° [Puahb}. 

i. 180>- 

iv. 178° (Post); i 610° 
[Dishon]; ii. 36° (Mac- 
alister). 

iv. 178°. 

iv. 178». 

iv. 178° (Whitehouse) ; 
Ext. 145° f. (Farnell). 


iL 637*ff. [Ecclesiastes] ; 
iv. 13>. 
iv. 179° (Post) ii, 36° 


iv. 17%. 

iv. 179° (Hastings). 

iv. 179° (Selbie), 618° 
(Patrick). 

iv. 180*. 

iv. 620° (Flinders Petrie). 

iv. 180* (Barnes). 

iv. 18% (Lukyn Wil. 
liams). 

iv. 181° (Bennett) ; i. 169 
(Driver). 

iv. 181° (Hastings). 

iv. 182° (Hastings). 

iv. 182> (Hull). 

ii. 30°, 39> (Macalister) 

iii. 3384. 

iv. 183* (Plummer); L 
404° (Turner); Ext. 350 
(Kenyon). 

iv 183°. 

iv. 183° (Barnes) 
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Quotations . : ° 
Old Testament ‘ 
New Testament— 

Combined Quota- 
tions . ° 
Manner of Quota- 
tion in different 
Books 5 ‘ 
Quotations from 
Aramaic. , 
Apocrypha and 
Pseudepi- 
grapha . ; 
Hebrew OT ‘ 
Indirect Quota- 
tions é ; 
Pagan Writers . 
Paraphrastic 
Quotations 
LXX . 5 
Use for Textual 
Criticism , ‘ 


Rab-saris e ° e 
Rab-shakeh . ‘ 


Raca . : : ‘ 

Racal . : : ‘ 

Race. 

Races of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Hebrews and Semites 
Amalekites . 
Ammonites 
Arabs 
Aramezeans 
Assyrians and 

Babylonians 
Canaanites ‘ 
Edomites , ‘ 
Ethiopians. 
Hebrews, Origin 

of ; 
Hebrews, S a b- 

division of . 
Ishmaelites . 
Midianites 
Moabites 
Phosnicians . 
Semites, Original 

Home of . ‘ 


iv. 184* (Woods). 
iv. 184%. 


iv. 185%, 


iv. 186° 


iv. 184>f, 


iv. 188*, 
iv. 184°, 


iv. 186°. 
iv. 1884, 


iv. 186°. 

iv. 184», 

iv. 187°. 

Ext. 182%, 183>, 184> 

(Wiedemann). 

. 188* (Margoliouth). 

. 188*. 

. 188" (Sayce). 

iv. 189" (Stenning). 

iv. 190* (Moss). 

iv. 190°. 

iv. 190* (Moss). 

iv. 190° (T. G. Pinches) ; 
iii, 203 (Benecke) ; 
iv. 989° (J. H. Moul- 
ton). 

iv. 191° (T. G. Pinches). 

iv. 191° (T. G. Pinches) ; 
li. 206° note (White- 
house). 

iv. 191> (Massie). 

iv. 192%, 

ii, 108% (Nicol). 


Ext. 72° ff. (Jastrow). 
Ext. 72° t£ 

Ext. 75°, 

Ext. 73°. 

Ext. 745, 

Ext. 73>. 


Ext. 72>, 79°. 
Ext. 76° ff. 
Ext. 74°, 75%. 
Ext. 75°. 


Ext. 73%. 


Ext. 74°, 75° £, 
Ext. 74*. 
Ext. 76°. 
Ext. 73> 
Ext. 76". 


Ext. 72. 


Races of the OT— 

Races of doubtful 

Origin— 

Amorites ‘ 

Anakim, Emim, 
Rephaim, Zam- 
zunimim , ; 
Hittites. r é 
Races of Genesis 10 . 
Ham. ‘ ‘ 
Japheth . 
Shem . : ‘ 
Non-Semitic and 
Mixed Races. 

Egyptians 

Philistines 
Rachel . - 5 ; 
Grave of . : 
Tribal Significance ‘ 
Raddai . e e e 
Rag, Ragged ° ° 
Ragau (Ap.). ‘ , 


Rages (Ap.). 

Raguel . : 

Rahab . ; 

Rahab (myth) 

Raham 

Rahel . 

Raiment 

Rain . 

Rainbow. ; 
Raisin . : ; ; 
Rakem ; : ‘ 
Rakkath . : 
Rakkon 

Ram (person) 

Ram (animal) : 
Ram, Battering . 
Rams’ Horns 


Rams’ Skins . ° 
Ramah. : ‘ 
Ramah (Ramoth) of the 
South ; 
Ramathaim, Ramathaim- 
zophim . ° : 
Ramathite . ° e 
Ramath-lehi ‘ ‘ 
Ramath-mizpeh . ‘ 
Rameses . ‘ 


Ramiah ; , ‘ 
Ramman g. 


RammaAn-nirari I. 
RammAn-nirari II. 
Ramm§n-nirari III. 
RammA&n-musheshir 
RammA&n-shum-idina 
Ramm4n-shum-uzur 
Ramoth ‘ ‘: 


Liv. 


iv. 192° (Driver). 

iv. 193%. 

iv. 192°, 

iv. 193*; 

iv. 193%. 

iv. 193°, 

iv. 193° (Sayce). 

iv. 193>. 

iv. 193> (Aglen); if. 474* 
(Ewing). 

iv. 194> (Selbie); i 505° 
(Whitehouse). 

iv. 195* ; ii, 127°. 

iv. 192° [Rachel]. 

iv. 1954. 

iv. 195° (Hull). 

iv. 196* (James Patrick). 

ii, 32> (Macalister); iv. 
869° (Post). 

iv. 224>[Rekem]; ii. 129°. 

iv. 1975. 

iii. 335* (Selbie). 

iv. 197; ii. 126°, 196». 

iv. 486° (Post). 

i, 258° (Barnes). 

lii, 462° (Millar); iv. 815* 
(Abrahams). 

i. 632° (H. Porter). 

iv. 197® (Warren). 


ii, 126%, 


198* (Driver). 


. 198* (Driver). 
. 199°. 

iii. 94> (Cooke). 

. 1998. 

iv. 188° (Sayce); 1. 808 > 
(Harris and Chapman). 

iv. 199%. 

i. 177°, 215° (Hommel); 
iv. 284> (Price); Ext. 
544° (Jastrow). 

i. 181° (Hommel). 

i. 183>. 

i, 185° (Hommel). 

1. 180°. 

i. 1825, 

i. 1828, 

iv. 190". 
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RamseslL . wt 
Ramses i. . : ; 


Range . ° 
Ransom ¢ 
Rape ‘ 
Rapha, Raphah . P 
Raphael (Ap.) 
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i. 441* (Ramsay). 
iv. 289" (Selbie). 


iv. 200°; iii, 880° f. 


(Whitehouse). 
(See Stone, Worship]. 
iv. 291" (Mackie). 


iv. 291°; i, 616* (Mac- 


pherson). 
iv. 292%. 
iv. 292* (Post). 
iv. 292%. 
iv. 292"; ii. 132%. 
iv. 292%, 
iv. 727° (Strack). 
iv. 945* (Kenyon). 
iv. 945° (Kenyon). 


Ext. 238° (J. H. Lupton). 


iv. 292"; ii. 124>. 


Roman. : . ° 
Roman Empire . . 


Citizenship . . 
Provinces . . . 
Religionin . ° 
and Christianity 


Romans, Epistle to the 


Argument and An- 
alysis : 

Authenticity 

Date and Place of 
Writing , . 

Doctrine— 
Atonement . : 
Christology . : 
Church . : . 
Grace . 
Justification by 

Faith . 


Law : A ‘ 
Man. é 3 
Predestination . 
Spirit . 
Importance . 
Letter or Treatise . 
Materials for History 
of St. Paul 


Occasion and Pur- 
Readers . 
Relation to other 
Epistles . 
Text—Ilntegrity and 
Transmission 


Rome . : ; : 


Associations with 
Clement 

Pudens . ; 
Prisca and Aquila . 
St. John ; 
St. Paul 3 : 
St. Peter - 

Christianity, Intro- 
duction of . 5 


References in Book 
of Revelation 
Relations with Jews 


Roof . ‘ . 
Room . ‘ 5 ; 


Rosh . . . . 


Ruby ea e e e 
Rudder - : 


Rudiment . ‘ : 
Rue e e e 6 
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iv. 292> (Gwatkin). 

iv. 293* (Gwatkin). 

iv. 292°; i. 444> (E. R, 
Bernard). 

iv. 144* (Headlam). 

iv. 294° ff, 

iv. 295°. 

iv. 295° (Robertson) 3 iii. 
712* (Findlay). 


iv. 299° ff, 
iv. 295>, 


iv. 296". 


iv. 302%, 
iv. 302°, 
iv. 304°, 
iv. 301° £, 
iv. 304°, 


iv. 304», 


iv. 296 ff, 
iv. 296° ff. 


iv. 298°, 301°. 


iv. 305*. 
iv. 306* (Patrick and Rel. 
ton). 


iv. 310°, 
iv. 310*- 
iv. 310. 
iv. 309°. 
iv. 308°. 
iv. 309°. 


iv 307>f., 297° (Robert- 
son). 


iv. 257° ff. (F. C. Porter). 

iv. 306* ff. ; Ext. 97>, 100°, 
103* ff. (Schiirer). 

iv. 311* (Warren); ii 
432°; iv. 762° (Patrick). 

iv. 313° (Hastings); ii. 
433> (Warren). 

Iv. 313° (Post). 

iv. 314 (Selbie); ii. 130™ © 
(Curtis). 

iv. 314° (J. Taylor). 


Ext. 362°, 366° (Blom. 
field). 

i, 682° ff. (Massie). 

iv. 315. 
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Rufus . e e 
Rug. ° ° 
Ruhamah e r 
Ruler . ? ° 
Rulers of the City 

of the Feast. 


of the Synagogue 


Rumah. : ° 
Rump . . ° 


Runners - ‘ 


Rush . é ‘ ‘ 

Russian Versions ‘ 

Ruth . 3 

Ruth, Book of . 
Date - ; . 
Object. ; . 
Place in Canon 

Rye 


Sabachthani. ‘ 
Sabseans, Seba, Sheba . 


Art . ° 
Civilization . 
History : 
Inscriptions 
Language 
Religion . 
Sabakon é 
Sabanneus (Ap.) . 
Sabannus(Ap.) . 
Sabaoth : 
Sabateus (Ap.) 
Sabathus(Ap.) . 
Sabbateus (Ap.) . 3 
Sabbath : : : 
as a Covenant . . 


asa lestival . 
History of Institution 

in OT ; 
inJE . ‘ ‘ 


in Jeremiah . P 
in Law of Holiness 
in P : ‘ 


in post-Exilic Period 


in Later Judaism and 
NT. : 
Attitude of Christ 
of St. Paul : 
Origin é . : 


I'rohibited Labours . 
~ Relation to theLord’s 
Day e ° 


iv. 315* (Headlam). 

iii. 240* (Selbie). 

iv. 3154. 

i. 352> (Burrows). 

iv. 315° (Dickson). 

i. 327 (Plummer); ii. 
253° (Adeney). 

iv. 640° (Bacher); Ext. 
101° (Schiirer). 

iv. 315° (Selbie). 

ii, 35° (Macalister); iv. 
487* (Post). 

ii. 45° (Hastings), 267" 
(Barnes). 

iv. 212° (Post). 

Ext. 419* (Bebb). 

iv. 316* (Redpath). - 

iv. 316* (Redpath). 

iv. 316°. - 

iv. 316°. 

iv. 316°; iii. 614* (Woods). 

iv. 316° (Post). 


i. 684° (Thayer). 

iv. 317* (Selbie); £ 133°, 
134° (Margoliouth) ; iv. 
479° ff. (Margoliouth) ; 
Ext. 85* (McCurdy). 

iv. 482, 

iv. 481°. 

iv. 479°. 

iv. 480* ff. 

iv. 479°, 482%, 

iv. 482°, 

iv. 482°, 

i. 663°. 

iv. 317%. 

iv. 3174. 

[See Lord of Hosta}, 

iv. 3174. 

iv. 317%. 

iv. 317%. 

iv. 317° (Driver). 

i 513> note (David- 
son). 

i. 859" (Harding). 


iv. 317° ff. 

iv. 317>; Ext. 662° 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 318*. 

iv. 318%. 

iv. 318>; Ext. 718* 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 318>. 


iv. 320° ff 

iv, 3225. 

iv. 322. 

iv. 319 ff; Ext. 581° 
(Jastrow). 

iv. 320°ff. ; iii. 509° (Curtis). 


iv. 322°; ili, 130M (N. 
J. D. White). 


Sabbatical Year . ‘ 


Comparative Sum- 
mary of Laws 
Historical Character 


Sabbatistai . : ‘ 
Sabbeus(Ap.) .  . 
Sabi(Ap.) . ‘ ‘ 
Sabias . ‘ : 
Sabie (Ap.) . ‘ 
Saborai ; ; 3 
Sabta, Sabtah . ‘ 
Sabteca g F 


Sacar . : 
Sackbut ‘ 
Sackcloth 
Sacraments . 


Number . 
Under J swial: Die- 
pensation 
Word ‘: 
Christian use of ‘ 


Sacrifice . ‘ Z 


Burnt-offering . 


Christ’s Death as 
Sacrifice ‘ ‘ 


Christ’s Teaching on 
Covenant Sacrifice . 


Definition and Name 
Drink-offering . 


Efficacy . : . 
Eucharistic ‘ : 


Expiatory . 
Guilt ereees) -offer- 
ing 


Heave-offering . : 
Human Sacrifice . 


in Apollo Worship 
Incense-offering 
Material and Varieties 
Meal (Meat) -offering 


Origin, Theories of . 
Peace-offering . 
Prophets and Sacrifice 


Sabbath Day’s Journey iv. 323*(Massie), 909° (A. 


R. S. Kennedy). 

iv. 323° (Harford.- 
Battersby); i. 850" 
(Harding); Ext. 717° 
(Kautzsch). 


iv. 324° ff, 

iv. 325° ff. 

i. 442° (Ramsay). 

iv. 326°. 

iv. 326°. 

iv. 326°. 

iv. 326+. 

Ext. 65° (Schechter). 

iv. 326* (Margoliouth). 

iv. 3265 (Margoliouth) ; 
i. 536". 

iv. 326°; ii. 132°, 

iv. 326° (Hastings). 

iv. 327* (Kennedy). 

iv. 327° (Plummer). 

iv. 329°. 


iv. 329°. 

iv. 327°. 

iv. 327° ff. 

[See Baptism, Lord's 
Supper]. 

iv. 329° (W. P. Paterson). 

iv. 334°, 337°; iii. 587, 
588* (Driver) ; Ext. 722° 
(Kautzsch). 


iv. 343°ff. ; ii. 6315, 638" 
(Sanday); iii. 723° 
(Findlay); iv. 132 
(Driver). 

iv. 343°. 

iv. 335°; i. 511° (David- 
son); Ext 61% 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 329° f. 

iv. 335°, 339°; Ext. 618* 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 833°, 339". 

iv. 347°; iii, 145° (Plum. 
mer), 316° f. (Adeney). 

iv. 339°, 347°. 

iv. 337°; Ext 721° 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 338°. 

iv. 834>; Ext. 618° f., 699%, 
793* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 145* (Farnell). 

ii. 467° ff. (Selbie). 


iv. 333°. 
iv. 338°; iii. 300° (Hast- 
ings), 587° (Driver‘, 


Ext. 722° (Kautzsch). 
iv. 330° ff. 
iv. 333*, 338°. 
iv. 335°tf.; Ext 68h 
(Kautzsch). 


Sacrifice— 


Propitiatory . . 


Purificatory . ‘ 
in Religion of 
Greece - *% 
Semitic, Early . ° 


Significance. . 
Sin-offering . A 


Theory of Sacrifice . 
Jewish . : 
Penal Substitution 
Prayer Theory 
Sacramental . 

lo 

Vegetable Offerings . : 

Wave-offering . ° 

in Anatolian Ke- 
ligion . ° 

in Ancient Israel 


in Babylonia. ; 


in Christian Life. 
in Deuteronomy . 


in Egyptian Jewish 
Cultus . ; A 

in Judaism 

in Leviticus 


in New Testament . 
Hebrews 
St. John 
St. Paul 

in Priestly Code 


Sadducees . ‘ ° 


Characteristics— 
Rejection of Oral 
Law . 
Views on Angele . 


Criminal Law . 
Date of Pentecost 
Resurrection . 
Ritual - 
History and Origin « 


Name ; 
Sadduceism in 1 "Mac. 
in Sirach é ‘ 


and Christ : : 
and Pharisees . : 


Sadduk (Ap.) ° e 
Sadoc (Ap.) ° e 
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iv. 130° f. (Driver); Ext. 
721* (Kautzsch). 
iv. 339°, 


Ext. 115°f., 127* (Ram- 
say), 145> (Farnell). 

iv. 331°. 

iv. 334°, 336". 

iv. 337°; 

_ (Kautzsch). 
. 340° fF, 

iv. 342°, 

iv. 340°. 

. 341°, 

. SAL, 

. 335*, 338%, 


Ext. 117° (Ramsay). 

iv. 832%; Ext. 618*ff., 
661° (Kautzsch). 

iL 216° (Hommel); Ext. 
580* (Jastrow). 

iv. 346°. 

iv. 8365; Ext. 685> 
(Kautzsch). 


Ext. 721° 


Ext. 107° (Schtirer). 

iv. 342° f. 

iii. 102°. (H arford- 
Battersby) 


336° f. ; iii. 108 (Har- 
ford- Battersby) ; ; Ext. 
720° ff. (Kautzach). 
(See Offer]. 
iv. 349° (Eaton). 


iv. 350°. 

iv..351*; i. 97° (David- 

son) ; Ext. 288" (Fair- 

weather). 

. 3514. 

. 3515, 

. 3515. 

. 3515, 

. 349"; i. 119" (Porter) ; 

iii. 821° ff ; Ext. 52° ff. 

(Buhl). 

iv. 349°. 

i. 119* (Porter). 

i. 119 (Porter); iv. 549» 
(Nestle). 

iv. 351°. 

iv. 350°f.; i. 119* (Porter); 
iii, 821° ff. ; Ext. 53> 
(Buhl). 

iv. 352°. 

iv. 352°, 


Saffron . y f 
Sahidic Version . 


Saint . 5 ; 
Salamiel (Ap.) . 
Salamis ; 
Salasadai (Ap.) 
Salathiel 


Salathiel, Apocalypse o of 


Salecah 
Salem (Ap. . 
Salem (place) 


Salemas (Ap. ) 
Salim . 
Salimoth (Ap.) 
Sallai . 
Sallu . 
Sallumus (Ap.) 
Salma . , 


Salmai . ‘ 
Salmanasar (Ap. ) 
Salmon, Salma 
Salmone 

Saloas (Ap.) . 
Salom (Ap.). 
Salome 


Alexandra 
Salt 


Salt, City of 
Salt Mountain 
Salt, Pillar of 
Salt Sea . 
Salt, Valley of 
Saltwort 
Salu 
Salum (Ap.) 
Salutation 
Salvation, Saviour 

Conditions 

Idea of 

in Old Testaiient . 


in New Testament 


in Apocalyptic and 
Pseudepigrapha . 


Individual and Social 


Nature of. ‘ 
in Hebrews . 


in St. John’s Gospel 


and Enistles 


in 8t. Peter . 
in Teaching 
Christ. 

of St. Paul. 


of 


Present and Future . 


Terms for. 
Universal . 
Samaias (A p.) 
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iv. 352* (Post). 

i. 669> (Forbes Robinson). 
Ext. 366° (Blomfield), 399" 


(Ramsay). 
iv. 352° (Bartlet). 
iv. 3534. 
iv. 353* (Wilson). 
iv. 353>. 
iv. 353°. 


i. 747° (Charles). 

iv. 353° (Wilson). 

iv. 353°. 

iv. 353> (Wilson) ;s ii. 584° 

(Conder). 

. 354", 

. 354* (Wilson). 

. 354°. 
. 54>, 
. 354°; 
. 354°, 

. 354> (Red path); ii. 

126, 127>, 128" (Curtis). 

. 354», 

. 354°, 

iv. 354° (Redpath). 

iv. 3554, 

iv. 355". 

iv. 355. 

iv. 355° (Moss); L 322° 
(Mayor); ii. 355*, 360° 
(Headlam). 

iii. 186" (Fairweather), 


ii. 131°. 


824* (Eaton). 

iv. 355° (Hull); ii. 38° 
(Macalister). 

iv. 355°, 


i. 575° (Hull). 

iii. 152* (Driver). 
i. 575" (Hull). 

iv. 356* (Hull). 

ili, 223> [Mallows). 
iv. 3564, 

iv. 356*. 

iv. 356* (Mackie). 
iv. 357° (Adams Brown). 
iv. 3715. 

iv. 358* ff. 

iv. 358* £ 

iv. 365° f£ 


iv. 360° ff. 

iv. 360°, 364°, 
iv. 369. 

ii, 334* (Bruce). 


367°, 370°. 


iv. 368*; ii. 687° (Strong), 
725° (Reynolds). 
iv. 217° (Bartlet). 


. 362°. 

. 366°. 

70°, 372° f. 

. 357°. 

. 365%, 368°, 37%, 
iv. 374°. 
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Sam’al . . " : 
Samaria (city) . ° 
Fallof . 
Strategic Taporianee 
Samaria, Territory of . 
Samaritan Pentateuch 
Historical Connexion 
between Samari- 
tans and Penta- 
teuch . 
Relation to J ewish 
Pentateuch 
Relation to Septua- 
gint : 
Source of Peculiarities 
Samaritans . : ‘ 


Origin of Temple on 
Gerizim 

Samas-mudammik 
Samas-sum-ukin . 
Samatus(Ap.) . 
Samech ; ; 
Samellius(Ap.) . 
Sameus (Ap.) 
Samgar-nebo 
Samlah 
Sammael . ‘ 
Sammus (Ap.) 
Samos . 
Samothrace . 
Sampsames (Ap. ) : 
Samsi-RammaAn I. F 
Samsi-Ramman il. 
Samsi-RammA&n Ii. 
Samsi-RammaAn Iv. 


Samson ‘ ° 
Judgeship ° 
Marriage . ° 


Name : ° 
Narrative . ; 


Historical Back- 
ground. 
Mythological Traces i 


Religious Signifi- 
cance. e ° 
Sources . ; ° 
Nazirate . ° ° 


Samuel ; ‘ ° 


History, Comparison 

of Sources m 
Judge . ° ‘ 
Levite . ° : 


Name e ° e 
Nazirite Ts e ° 


Prophet . 
Seer . 

Samuel 1 and 3 
Analysis . 
Contents . 
Date. 


i. 186°. 

iv. 374° (Wilson) ; i. 61°. 
i. 1874 (Hommel). 

iv. 893* (Barnes). 

iv. 375° (Wilson). 

Ext. 68° (Konig). 


Ext. 68>, 
Ext. 69°. 


Ext. 71°. 

Ext. 71>. 

iv. 376* (Wilson) ; ii. 160" 
(Mackie). 


ii. 161° (Mackie). 
i. 183%, 

i. 189%. 

iv. 376°, 

iv. 377%. 

iv. 377®. 

iv. 3774. 

iv. 377* (Selbie). 
iv. 377°. 
iv. 409° ; 
iv. 3778. 
iv. 377" (Wilson). 
iv. 377* (Ramsay). 
iv. 377°. 

i. 180°. 

ii. 180°. 

i. 183°. 

i. 1858. 

iv. 377° (Budde). 
iv. 379°. 


Ext. 290°. 


iv. 378°. 
. 380° ; ii, 8198 (Konig). 


379°. 

378°. 

380°; Ext. 657° 
(Kautzsch). 
iv. 381* (Stenning); ii 
124* (Curtis). 


iv. 
iv. 
iv. 


iv. 881 ff. 

iv. 385° f. 

i, 697° note (Redpath) ; 
iv. 70* (Baudissin). 

iv. 381%. 

tii. 498° note (Eaton); 
Ext. 657° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 382°. 

Ext. 651° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 382° (Stenning). 

iv. 3854. 

iv. 383°. 

iy. 383°, 


Samuel 1 and 2— 
Sources . P ° 


Title. : ‘ ; 
Sanaas (Ap.) : 
Sanabassar, Sanabas- 

sarus > : ; 
Sanasib(Ap.) . ° 
San bal lat . e e 
Sanctification . ‘ 


Summary of Doc- 
trine. ; 
Teaching of Christ : 
of Hebrews . 
St. John 
St. Paul 


St. Peter . . 
Terminclogy 
Sanctuary 


Shekel of the 


Sand . ° 

Sandal . ° 

Sand Flies . 

Sand Lizard. 

Sanhedrin . 
Composition 
Functions. : : 
Great and Little . 
Name ; ‘ 
Origin and History : 
Place of Meeting 
President . 

Sanitary Laws 

Sansannah . 

Saph . ; 

Saphat (Ap.) 

Saphatias(Ap.) . 

Saphuthi (Ap.) 

Sapphira .. F 

Sapphire . . . 


Sarabias(Ap.) . ° 
Sarah . ‘ 7 : 
Saraias (Ap.) 
Saramel (Ap.)  . : 
Saraph . 

Sarcasm 


Sarchedonus (Ap. 
Sardine 
Sardis . 

Judaism in 
Sardius ‘ 


Sardonyx 
Sarea (Ap.) 
Sarepta 
Sargon . 


Sarid . ; F ‘ 
Sarothie(Ap.) .  . 
Sarsechim . ° : 


e 383°. 
. 391°, 


. 493* (Sheshbazzar] 

. 391>, 

. 391° (Sayce). 

iv. 391° (Bartlet); iL. 300°, 
(Stevens). 


. 394°, 

iv. 392°. 

393? ; 

. 394°, 

. 393° ; ii. 334" (Bruce) , 

iv. 725° (Findlay). 

iv. 393°. 

iv. 391° f. 

iv. 395° (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

ili, 422° (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy); iv. 906". 

iv. 3974. 

i. 627* (Mackie). 

ili, 112" (Post). 

iv. 556" (Post). 

iv. 397* (Bacher). 

iv. 399". 

iv. 

iv. 399%, 401° £ 

iv. 

iv. 

iv. 

iv. 

iii. 

iv. 402%. 


ii. 334* (Brace). 


iv. 403*; i. 91> [Ananias} 
iv. 403* (Taylor), 620, 
6214 (Flinders Petrie). 

iv. 403°, 


Ext. 164° (Konig). 

iv. 404°, 

iv. 404>. 

iv. 404> (Ramsay). 

Ext. 93° (Schiirer). 

iv. 405> (Taylor), 314°. 
620 ff. (Flinders Petrie). 

iv. 406* (Taylor). 

iv. 406>. 

iv. 963° (Mackie). 

iv. 406° (Sayce) ; i. 187™° 
200, 225" (Hommel). 

iv. 4078. 

iv. 407%. 

iv. 407° (T. G. Finches). 


Satan . ° e e 


Idea in Apocrypha . 


in Later Judaism . 


in pre-Exilic Period iv. 
in post-Exilic Period iv. 


Identified with As- 
modseus ‘ 
with Beelzebub . 
Beliar . ° 
Serpent : 


Influence of Parsism 


NT Ideas— 
Attitude of Christ 
Book of Revelation 
St. Jolin ‘ 
St. Paul 

Summary of Conclu- 
sions. : 

Sathrabuzanes (Ap) , 
Sati. " Pe i 
Satrap. ° : . 
Saturn. e ° ° 


Satyr ° r) ° 


in Hellenic Religion 
Saul ‘ ; 


Death 4 ‘ 

Election as king, Two 
Accounts of . 

Madness . 

Rejection . 

War with Philistines 

and David ; 


Savaran (Ap.) 
Save, Saving 
Savias (Ap.) 
Saviour ‘ 
Savour, Savoury 
Saw. : : 
Sawing asunder . 
Scab e e 
Scall 2. . 
Scandal ‘ 
Scape-goaé . 
Name ° 
Scarlet. . 
Sceptre . 
Sceva . . 
Schism . : 
School . ‘ 


School of Tyrannus. 
EXTRA VOL.—55 
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iv. 407> (Whitehouse) ; i. 
96* f. (Davidson), 592°; 


Ext. 288°ff. (Fair- 
weather), 709", 730° 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 409"; Ext. 288° f. (Fair- 
weather). 

iv. 408° ff, 


407°. 


iv. 

iv. 409°. 

iv. 411°. 

iv. 407°, 409», 4115, 892° 
(J. H. Moulton). 

iv. 408>, 992* (Moulton); 
Ext.289* (Fairweather). 


iv. 410°, 411%, 
. 411, 
iv. 411°, 
~ 410%. 


Ext. 186° (Wiedemann). 
iii. 114" (H. A. White). 


i. 193* (Pinches), 215° 
(Hommel), 383> (J. 
Taylor); iv. 227s 
(Pinches). 

iv. 412° (Post); i 591* 
(Whitehouse). 


Ext. 115* (Ramsay). 
iv. 412° (Welch) ; ii. 131 
(Curtis). 

iv. 415°, 388° (Stenning). 
iv. 412°, 385™ > (Stenning). 
ili. 327* (Macalister). 

iv. 413°, 386° (Stenning). 
iv. 386* (Stenning). 

iv. 414%, 386° ff. (Stenning). 


i. 204 [Avaran]. 


iv. 415°. 

iv. 415°. 

iv. 357° ff. (Adams Brown). 
iv. 415° (Hastings). 


_ iv. 416* (Carslaw). 


i. 526° (Poucher). 

lil, 320* > (Macalister). 

iv. 416* (Hastings) ; iii. 
329° (Macalister). 

iv. 416°. 

i. 207° (Driver). 

i. 208° note. 

iv. 4165 (Post); 
(Thatcher). 

iv. 416° (Selbie) ; iii. 83*. 

iv. 418" (Headlam). 

iv. 419, 

i.649>(A. R. S. Kennedy); 
iv. 641* (Bacher). 

iv. 821> (Ramsay). 


i. 457° 


Schoolmaster 

Schools of the Prophets 
Science . , ° 
Scorpion. ; . 
Scourge 


Scourging with Thorns 
Scrabble. : ° 


Screech Owl 

Scribes . 
Functions. : ‘ 
Military . 
Origin and Character- 


istics . ‘ ‘ 


Royal Officials . ; 
and Pharisees . : 
and Priests 

Scrip. ; 

Scripture. 


Scripture, Style of  . 
Characteristics due 
to Early Date 
and Semitic Idio- 
syncrasy . ‘ 
Hendiadys . . 
Palindromy . . 
Polysyndeton 
Critical and Doctrinal 
Significance . 
Peculiarities common 
to all Scripture 
Writers 
Allegory 
Alliteration . 
Anadiplosis . 
Anaphora 
Annominatio 
Assonance 
Chiasmus 
Climax . 
Epiphora. 
Epizeuxis. 
Euphemism . 
Example 
Fable : 
Hyperbole . 
Irony . . 
Litotes . . 
Metaphor. 
Metonymy 
Parable, Paramyth 
Paronomasia. ‘ 
Ploke 
Proverb 
Riddle . 
Sarcasm . 
Simile . . . 
‘Sonsof’ .  . 
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iv. 419 (Hastings), 641* 
(Bacher). 

i. 647*(A. R. 8. Kennedy); 
lii. 478* (Driver); iv. 
109* (Davidson); Ext. 
656° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 419. 

iv. 419° (Post). 

iv. 419> (Strachan). 

i. 526° (Poucher). 

iv. 420%. 

ili. 637° (Post). 

iv. 420* (Eaton). 

iv.421°ff. ; i. 109* (Charles), 
116* (Porter); Ext. 58° 
(Schechter). 

i. 156* (Barnes). 


iv. 420°; i. 647° (A. BR. S. 
Kennedy). 

ii. 843> (Williams). 

ili. 825°. 

i. 118° (F. C. Porter). 

iv. 4238. 

iv. 423* (Hastings); iii 
81u> (Chase). 

Ext. 156* (Konig). 


Ext. 156°, 
Ext. 157°. 
Ext. 157°, 
Ext. 156°, 


Ext. 169° £ 


Ext. 159° f% 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 
Ext. 


. 162°. 
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Scripture, Style of— 
Peculiarities— 
Synecdoche . ° 
Zeugma : 
Peculiarities of Par. 
ticular Classes of 
Writers. 
Alphabetic Acros- 
tics . . 
Parallelism . 
Rhyme . 
Rhythm 
Strophe. 
Scurvy . 
Scythians 


Scythopolis . 
Sea .. ; 
Sea, Brazen . ° . 


Sea of Chinnereth, of 
Galilee 

Sea of Glass, Glassy Sea 

Sea of Jazer : : 

Sea of the Arabal 

Sea of Tiberias 

Sea, Salt . 

Seah . ‘ 


Seal, Sealing . 


in Revelation . 


Seal, Seal Skins . 
Seamew 
Sea-monster . 
Seba . ;: 
Sebak t ) e 
Sebam . ‘ 
Sebat 


Sebekemsef 


Sebekhotep . 

Secacah : j 
Sechenias (Ap.) . ‘ 
Sechet . : : 


Second Coming . 


Sect ® e 


Secu e e ° e 
Secundus ., é 
Secure . : ; 
Sedekias (Ap.) . 


Seduction . . 
Seed, Seedtime . ‘ 


Seethe . e ; ‘ 
Segub . ‘ ‘ . 
Seir e i) e e 


Mount Seir ° ‘ 


A 


Ext. 160°, 
Ext. 160°, 


Ext. 166°. 


Ext. 168*, 

Ext. 166°, 

Ext. 168*, 

Ext. 167°. 

Ext. 168°. 

ili. 329° (Macalister). 

iv. 423> (Prichard). 

iv. 423>; i, 283° (Thatcher). 

iv. 423° (Garvie). 

iv. 424> (Davies) ; i. 505° 
(Whitehouse); Ext. 
671* (Kautzsch). 


ii. 102° ft. (Merrill). 

iv. 425> (Massie). 

li. 553° note (Merrill). 

i. 575* [Dead Sea]. 

li. 102° ff. (Merrill). 

i. 575° (Hull). 

iv. 910°ff. (A. R. 8. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 426° (Massie), 
(Mackie), 
Taylor). 

iv. 259> (Porter). 

i. 231> (Post). 

i. 531> (Cuckow]. 

iv. 427* (Selbie). 

iv. 428° (Margoliouth), 
317* (Selbie). 

Ext. 186* (Wiedemann). 

iv. 428°, 

iv. 428>, 765°, 

i. 659°. 

1. 659° (Crum). 

iv. 428», 

iv. 428>, 4848, 

Ext. 182", 186" (Wiede- 
mann). 

iii. 674° ff. (Adams Brown); 
1, 750°, 753%, 754>> 
(Salmond). 

ii. 351° [Heresy]. 

iv. 428> (Wilson). 

iv. 428», 

iv. 429° (Hastings). 

iv. 4299, 

i. 522° (Poucher). 

iv. 429° (James Patrick). 

iv. 108*, 110° (Davidson), 
598°>( Whitehouse); Ext. 
651°ff. (Kautzsch). 

iv. 429», 

iv. 429°; ii, 129», 

iv. 429° (Selbie) ; ii, 813° 
(Konig). 

iv. 430%. 


ogg" 
513" (J. 
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Sela- hamiiahlekoth 
Seled . ; 
Selemia (Ap.) 
Selemias (Ap.) 
Seleucia 
Seleucide . 
Seleucusl. . 
Seleucus II. . 


Seleucus 1. 
Seleucus Iv. 
Self-control . 
Self-surrender 
Semachiah 
Semei (Ap.) . 
Semeias (Ap.) 
Semein : 
Semeis (Ap.) 
Semiramis . 
Semites ‘ 4 5 
Characteristics . A 
Classification of 
History . 
Senaah. ; 
Senate . 


Seneh . ; 
Senir 


Sennacherib. 
Assassination of ‘ 
Seorim . j é 4 


Separation . . . 


Water of . é 


Sephar . 

Sepharad 

Sepharvaim . 

Septuagint . ‘ ‘ 
Date. ‘ ‘ 
Editions, Printed 
History ‘ 
Later Greek Versions 
MSS. 
Name 


Origin, Legend of 
Use . 
VSS made from Sep: 
tuagint . : : 
and Hebrew Text 
and Samaritan Penta- 
teuch : 
Sepulchre 
Burial 
Burning . 
Holy Sepulchre ° 


| 

iv. 430°. 

iv. 430° (Hull). 

iv. 431° (J. Taylor). 

iv. 4324, 

iv. 432°; ii 

iv. 4328. 

iv. 432¢. 

iv. 432> (Wilson). 

iv. 432° (Macpherson). 

iv. 432>, 

iv. 433°, 

iv. 433. 

iv. 4338. 

iL 787* (Strong). 

iv. 433> (Adeney). 

iv. 435°, 

iv. 435°, 

iv. 435%, 

iv. 435°. 

iv. 435°. 

i. 185° (Hommel), 195% 
(H. A. White). 

Ext. 83> (McCurdy), 72°, 
81> (Jastrow). 

Ext. 90°. 

Ext. 84° fh 

Ext. 87°, 

iv. 435°. 

iv. 436°; ~L 723* (Ram. 
say). 

iv. 436". 

iv. 436° (Wilson); i. 84° 
(Sayce). 

iv. 436" (Sayce); i. 188° 
(Hommel). 

iv. 476° (Stevenson). 

iv. 436°; ii. 123°. 

[See Nazirite, Unclean- 
neas]. 

iv. 208> (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 436° (Margoliouth). 

iv. 437° (Sayce) ; iii. 579 
(Selbie). 

iv. 437° (Sayce); i. 218 
(Price), 91* (Barnes). 

iv. 437° (Nestle). 

iv. 439°. 

iv. 439° ff, 

iv. 441° ff. 

iv. 452, 

iv. 447*, 

iv. 438%. 

iv. 438%. 

iv. 449 ff 


iv. 446%. 
iv. 449°, 
——— 


Ext. 71* (Kénig). 

iv. 454* (Nicol), 

iv. 455". 

Iv. 455+. 

iv. 457°; iL 589° (Cop 
der). 


Sepulchre— 
Tombs, Masonry 
Rock-hewn 
Sarcophagi . 
of the Kings . 
Serah . ° ° 
Seraiah 2° 


Seraphim .. 
Serar (Ap.) . 
Sered 


Sergius Paulus 


Serjeants . ° 
Sermon on the Mount. 


Absence from S8t. 
Mark and St. John 
Circumstances of De- 


livery 
Ethics . 
Historicity ‘ 
Interpretation . 
Beatitudes 


Fellow-men, Treat. 


ment of 
Kingdom . 
Lord’s sie dl 
Love 


Relation to: Old 


Testament. 
Righteousness 


Unselfishneas end 


Forgiveness 
World Mission 
Worship 

Relation to Christ's 
other Teaching 

Style 

Text. 

Theme 

Transmission 
Translation . 

Two Accounts . 


Relative Authenti- 


city 
Unity : 
Seron (Ap.) . 
Serpent 
Brazen 


Constellation 
Fiery 


Identified with Satan 
Water-depth as Ser- 


pent 
Worship . 


in Greek Religion . 


and 
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iv. 458" (N. J. D. White); 
ii. 122%, 123*-> 19288 
(Curtis). 

iv. 458° (Strachan); i. 
378> (Ryle); Ext. 643> 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 459°. 

iv. 459" ; ii. 129%. 

ili. 731° (Headlam); i. 
417* (Turner). 

iv. 459°. 

Ext. 1° ff. (Votaw). 


Ext. 7°, 


Ext. 2°. 

i. 783° (Strong). 
Ext. 1°. 

Ext. 14° ff 

Ext. 14°-22, 


Ext. 40°. 
Ext. 39. 
Ext. 32"-38>. 
Ext. 30. 


Ext. 22°. 
Ext. 25°, 42>, 


Ext. 28°. 
Ext. 22°, 
Ext. 31°, 


Ext. 44°, 
Ext. 9°. 
Ext. 9°. 
Ext. 11° 


Ext. 3°, 10°. 
Ext. 4°. 


Ext. 7*. 

Ext. 11° ff, 

iv. 459". 

iv. 459° (Post). 

iii, 510° (Kennedy); 
iv. 602° (Whitehouse) ; 
Ext. 628* (Kautzsch). 

i, 192° (T. G. Pinches). 

iv. 460°; iii. 330° (Mac- 
alister). 

iv. 409%>, 4115, 
(Whitehouse). 


599* 


iL 804", 505° (Whitehouse); 
Ext. 670° (Kautzsch). 
iv. 460° f.; Ext. 549° (Jas- 

trow), 616" (Kautzsch:). 
Ext. 118* (Ramsay). 


Serpent— 
in Babylonian Myth- 
ology . . . 


in Genesis. m 


in Magic . 


Serpent Charming 
Serpentine . 
Serug . 
Servant, Slave, Slavery 
Servant, Hired . 
Wages . ‘ 
Servant, King’s : 
Slaves, Christian At- 
titude to . ‘ 


Female . : , 
Freedom, Condi- 
tions of . 


in Greek Religion 
Legislation 
Name and Mean- 
ing . : 
Religious Use 
Origin of Slavery . 
Price of Slaves 


in Ancient Civiliza- 
tion . : ; 


in Ancient Israel . 
from time of Jere- 
miah . ; 
Servant of the Lord 


Sesis(Ap). . .« « 
Sestliel aa we. 


Sethur. 
Settle . 
Seven . 


Seveneh 

Seventy 

Sever 

Several : : 
Severianus of Gabala ; 
Shaalabbin . 
Shaalbim . 
Shaalbonite, The. 
Shaalim, Land of 
Shaaph 

Shaaraim 

Shaashyaz 
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i. 216° (Hommel). [See 
Tiamat]. 

i, 591" (Whitehouse), 
839* ff. (J. H. Bernard) ; 
iv. 407° (Whitehouse). 

iv. 599° (Whitehouse) ; 
Ext. 651° (Jastrow). 

iv. 460° (Post). 

iv. 620° (Flinders Petrie). 

iv. 461°. 

iv. 461" (Whitehouse). 

iv. 461°. 

Ext. 357 (Bennett). 

li, 843° (Williams). 


iv. 468° ff.; iii. 884° (J. H. . 
Bernard). 
iv. 464° >, 465° ff. 


iv. 464° ff., 324° ff. (Har- 
ford-Battersby). 

Ext. 145* (Ramsay). 

iv. 463° ££ 


iv. 461°. 

iv. 468° £, 

iv. 461°, 

iv. 466°, 

iv. 462°; Ext. 589° ff. 
(Johns). 

iv. 462° ff. 


iv. 4665. 

i. 514° (Davidson); ii. 
403 (Swete), 459° 
(Ottley), 496° (Smith) ; 
iv. 122°(Davidson), 468> 
(Whitehouse); Ext. 
707 (Kautzsch). 

iv. 469°. 

iv. 469%. 

iv. 469* (Hastings). 

Ext. 195° (Wiedemann). 

iv. 470° (Selbie). 

iv. 470° (Selbie). 

i. 662% (Crum). 

iv. 470°. 

iv. 710* (note). 

ii. 773* (Driver) ; iii. 662%, 
565* (Konig). 

iv. 470° (Griffith). 

iii. 563* (Konig). 

iv. 4714. 

iv. 4714. 

Ext. 507* (Turner). 

iv. 471, 

iv. 471> (Wilson). 

iv. 471°, 

iv. 471°, 

iv. 471°; ii. 127%, 

iv. 471> (Wilson). 

iv. 472°. 
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———as 


Sh abaka e e 


Shabbethai . ‘ 
Shachia ‘ : 
Shaddai 

Shadrach 


Shagarakti-shurias|i 


Shage . 
Shaharaim . 
Shahazumah 
Shalem 
Shalishah : 
Shallecheth, Gate 
Shallum ; ‘ 


Shallun : ‘ 
Shalmai 
Shalman 


Shalmaneser, Name 
Shalmaneser I. 
Shalmaneser m. . 


Shalmaneser IL . 
Shalmaneser Iv. . 


Shama. ‘ ‘: 
Shamash ., 
Shambles . 
Shame . ‘ 
Shamefacedness . 
Shamgar 


Shamhuth 
Shamir (person) . 
Shamir (place) 
Shamlai 

Shamma 
Shammah 


Shammai 


Rabbi 
Shammoth 
Shammua 
Shamsherai . 
Shape . 
Shapham 
Shaphan 


Shaphat. 
Shaphir 
Sharai . 
Sharar . 
Sharezer 
Sharon. 


Sharonite . F 
Sharuhen 
Shashai 

Shashak . 
Shaul . ‘: ‘ 
Shaveh, Vale of . 
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ii. 426° note (White- 
house); iv. 857° (Grif- 
fith). 

iv. 4725. 

iv. 472°; ii. 1318, 

li. 199* (Davidson). 

iv. 472, 

i, 182°. 

iv. 472°, 475°; ii. 132°, 

iv. 472°; ii, 1322, 

iv. 472°, 

iv. 472», 

iv. 472°, 

iv. 472° (Wilson). 

iv. 472° (Selbie) ; ii. 122°, 
123" >, 124) 1963.» 
(Curtis). 

iv. 473°. 

iv. 354° (Salmai]. 

iv. 473* (Selbie) ; iii. 411 
(Bennett). 

i. 177°, 702° [Enemessar]. 

i. 181 (Hommel). 

iL 183 (Hommel), 339> 
(Ryle). 

i. 185° (Hommel). 

iv. 473* (Sayce), 
(Hommel). 

iv. 478°; ii. 132°, 

Ext. 542>, 565° (Jastrow). 

iv. 478», 

iv. 473” (Garvie). 

iv. 474* (Hastings). 

iv. 474> (Sayce); ii. 815° 
(Konig). 

iv. 474>, 475°; ii. 182°. 

iv. 474°; ii. 125, 

iv. 474°. 

iv. 354> [Salmai]. 

iv. 474°, 

iv. 4745 (Stenning); ii. 
132° >, 132> (Curtis). 

iv. 475>; ii. 126°, 1278, 
1288, 

Ext. 59* (Schechter). 

iv. 474°, 475°; ii. 132= », 

iv. 475"; ii. 126%, 

iv. 475°; ii. 131%. 

iv. 475° (Hastings). 

iv. 475°; ii. 131°. 

iv. 475°(N. J. D. White) ; 
li. 125> (Curtis). 

iv. 476"; ii. 127°, 131°, 

iv. 476". 

iv. 4768. 

iv. 326° (Sacar]; ii. 132°. 

iv. 476" (Stevenson). 

iv. 477" (Selbie); iii. 46° 
(Conder). 

iv. 477°, 

iv. 478"; i. 660°. 

iv. 478°. 

iv. 478*; ii. 1318. 

iv. 478°; ii, 122>, 1248, 

iv. 478°. 


187° 


Shaveh-kiriathaim 
Shavin +4 e e 


Shavsha F ‘ 
Shawl . y 


Sheal . 
Shealtiel 
Sheariah 
Shearing-house 
Shear-jashub 


Sheba (person) 
Sheba (town) 
Sheba (place) 


Art . : 
Civilization 
Coins 
History 
Inscriptions 
Language 
Religion . ; 
Sheba, Queen of . 
Shebaniah 
Shebarim 
Shebat 
Sheber . : : 
Shebna, Shebnah 


Shebuel 
Shecaniah 


Shechem (person) 
Shechem (place) . 
Shedeur 
Sheep . 


Sacred . 
Sheep Fold . 


Sheep Gate (Market) . 


Sheerah 
Shehariah 
Shekel . 


Maccabrean 
of the Sanctuary 
Shekinah 


Shelah (person) . 
Shelah, Pool of 
Shelanites 
Shelemiah 
Sheleph 
Shelesh 
Shelomi 
Shelomith 
Shelomoth 
Shelumiel 
Shem . 


iv. 4788, 

iv. 478° (Carslaw); i 
235" (Macalister), 
246°. 

iv. 478> (Stevenson). 

i, 627 (Mackie) ; iii. 240° 
(Selbie). 

iv. 479%. 

iv. 479 ; ii. 127°. 

iv. 479°; ii. 131%, 

iv. 479°. 

iv. 479; 
(Kautzsch). 

lv. 47%; ii, 131°. 

iv. 483%. 

iv. 479 (Margoliouth), 
317* (Selbie). 

iv. 482=, 

iv. 481°. 

iv. 479», 


Ext. 692° 


iv. 482*. 

iv. 567° (Flint). 

iv. 483*; ii. 125%, 

iv. 483*. 

iv. 428> (Sebat], 765. 

iv. 483" ; ii. 127>. 

iv. 843* (Stevenson); Ext. 
674> (Kautzsch). 

iv. 484° ; ii. 124™ >, 

iv. 484°; ii 123°, 125%, 
1275. 

iv. 484*; ii, 129%, 292» ¢ 
(Ryle); iii 231°f. 
(Driver). 

iv. 484° (Wilson). 

iv. 486°. 

iv. 486> (Post) ; 
(Macalister). 

Ext. 115° (Ramsay). 

ii. 25> (Selbie). 

i, 279° [Bethesda]; ii 
593* (Conder). 

iv. 487°; ii. 130°. 

iv. 487>; ii. 1314. 

iii. 418° tf. (A. R. S. Kea- 
nedy) ; iv. 902° ff 

ili. 424°, 


ii, 35° 


iv. 487 (Marshall); ii. 
207° (Davidson). 


iv. 490" ; ii. 125°, 126°. 

iv. 490*, 515* [Siloam]. 

iv, 490* (Shelab]. 

iv. 4904. 

iv. 490* (Margoliouth). 

iv. 490" ; ii. 132%. 

iv. 490. 

iv. 490* ; ii. 1278 >, 

iv. 490°; ii. 123*, 124°, 

iv. 490, 492° (Shemuel]. 

Ext. 83>ff. (McCurdy), 
72>, 81> (Jastrow). 


Shem— 
Characteristics of 
Semites 
Classification of Sem. 


itic Peoples . . 
History . e ° 
Shema (person) . ° 


Shema (place) 


Shemaah , P - 
Shemaiah e e e 


Shemariah . Z ‘ 


Shemeber 
Shemed . 
Shemer ; 


Shemida ‘ 


Sheminith e 


Shemiramoth 
Shemuel , 
Shen e ry 


Shenazzar . : . 
Sheol in OT j : 


in Apocrypha and 
Apocryphal period 


Shepham ., : ; 


Shephatiah.  . 
Shephelah . 
Shepher . : 
Shepherd . . 
Shephi, Shepho : 
Shephupham, Shephu- 
phan . ° ° 
Sherd . ‘ 
Sherebiah . 
Sheresh 2 
Sheriff . 
Sheshach . 
Sheshai 
Sheshan : 
Sheshbazzar 
Identified with Shen- 
with Zerubbabel . 
Sheshonk . : ° 
Sheth ° ° e e 
Shethar : ° 
Shethar-bozenai . ° 
Sheva . ° ° ° 


Shew , e ° 
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Ext. 90°. 


Ext. 84° ff 

Ext. 87>, 

iv. 490°; ii. 122>, 127=>, 
131°, 132%. 

iv. 490°. 

iv. 490°. 

iv. 490° (N. J. D. White) ; 
ii, 122>, 123°, 125%, 
125° quingutes, 1978 (Cur- 
tis). 

iv. 4915; ii, 126°, 
1325, 

iv. 491°, 

iv. 492° (Shemer]; ii 
131°. 

iv. 491°; ii. 125, 

iv. 492°; ii, 129°; iii. 
231° f. (Driver). 

iv. 154> (Davison). 

iv. 492° ; ii. 125> d¢, 

iv. 492° ; ii. 129°. 

iv. 492° (Wilson) ; i. 636° 
[Ebenezer]. 

iv. 492°, 494°; ii. 1278. 

i, 739% (Davidson); Ext. 
668* (Kautzsch). 


i. 742%, 749*> 745°, 
747™ » (Charles); Ext. 


304* (Fairweather). 

[See Hades, Hell]. 

iv. 4929. 

iv. 492°; ii. 1265, 1275, 
129°, 132s. 

ili. 894* (Driver). 

iv. 4925, 

iv. 487%, 

iv. 492%, 

iv. 492° ; ii. 130™ ®, 

iv. 248 (Hastings). 

iv. 492°. 

iv. 4925; ii, 120%3 iii. 
232", 

iv. 492>. 


iv. 492° (Selbie). 

iv. 493°; i. 56°f. [Ahi- 
man}. 

iv. 493% ; ii. 126". 

iv. 493* (Selbie) ; ii. 514* 
(Barnes). 


iv. 494*. 

iv. 493>, 

[See Shishak]. 

iv. 494°, 

iv. 494°. 

iv. 494°, 

iv. 494*, 478> (Shavsha] ; 
ii. 127>, 

iv. 494° (Hastings). 


Shew bread e e e 


History ° ry @ 
Nomenclature . ° 
Preparation . ° 
Significance . ° 
Table of e e e 


Type of Eucharist . 
Shibah. . .  . 
Shibboleth .  . 
Shield. . . . 


Metaphorical Use . 
Shiggaion, Shigionoth 
Shihor ° e e e 


Shihor-libnath . ° 
Shikkeron ° ° 
Shilhi . A ; ° 
Shilhim : . ; 
Shillem, Shillemites . 
Shilvah ; : 
Shiloh (place) .  . 

Sanctuary : . 


and Micah’s Image 


Shiloh (Genesis a 
Shilonite . 
Shilshah . é 
Shimea ° ° 


Shimeah e ® 
Shimeam . ° 


Shimeath . . 
Shimeathites . 


Shimei, Shimeites 


Shimeon . ° 
Shimon - ; 
Shimrath . ; 
Shimri . : : 


Shimrith . ‘ 
Shimron (person) 
Shimron (place) . 


Shimron-meron . 
Shimshai . ‘ 
Shin, Sin. 
Shinab 

Shinar. 


Shion. . tw 
Shiphi . <  fe 
Shiphmite : 
Shiphrah . 
Shiphtan. ; 
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iv. 495" (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy); i. 318° (Mac- 
alister); iv. 339° 
(Paterson). 

iv. 495° f£ 

iv. 495+. 

iv. 496>. 

iv. 4978, 

iv. 495° ff., 662°, 7015, 
709> (Davies). 

iii. 145> (Plummer). 

iv. 4978, 

iv. 497° (Cooke). 

iv. .497> (Barnes) ; i. 330° 
[Buckler]. 

iv. 498°. 

iv. 154> (Davison). 

iv. 498> (Wilson) ; i. 667° 
(Selbie); iii 550" 
(Crum). 

iv. 499" (Wilson). 


iv. 4738 ; ii. 131%, 

iv. 615* (Wilson). 

iv. 499* (Driver). 

500", 395> (A. R. S. 
Kennedy). 

ii. 818° (Konig). 

iv. 500* (Aglen). 

iv. 501%. [See Shiloh]. 

iv. 501°; ii. 132°. 

iv. 501° ; ii. 123", 125, 
126». 

iv. 501°. 

iv. 501° (Shimeah]; ii. 
131°. 

iv. 501> (Stevenson). 

iv. 502* (Stevenson); ii 
1-.8* (Curtis). 

iv. 502* (N. J. D. White) ; 
Li. 122° “7, 123%, 125% dis, 
125° ter, 127", 131° (Cur- 
tis). 

iv. 502%, 

iv. 502°; ii. 129. 

iv. 503* ; ii. 1314. 

iv. 503* ; ii. 122>, 125"- se 
132°. 

iv. 501> [Shimeath]. 

iv. 503% ; ii. 129°. 

5034 (Wilson). 

i 503* (Wilson). 

iv. 503°. 

iv. 503%. 

iv. 503>. 

iv. 503° (T. G. Pinches) ; 
i. 88> (Ryle), 224 
(Hommel). 

iv. 505* ; ii. 122°. 


iv. 492*, 539° (Wilson). 
iv. 505*. 
iv. 505* 


; -+—1 
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Shipping laws in Ham- 
murabi’s Code... 
Bhips . ; . , 


Anchor ., ; 
Assyrian Ships 
Egyptian Ships 
Greek Ships ‘ 
Helps, Undergirding 


Masts ... 
Oars . 2 
Pheenician Ships 


Roman Ships . 
Rudder . . 
Sails. . . . 
Solomon’s Ships 
Tarshish, Ships of . 
inOT . . 
inNT ., e-, 
Routes in NT Times 
St. Paul’s Ship 
Shisha . : : 
Shishak §(Sheshonk, 


Sousakim) ; ; 


Shitrai . ; 
Shittah, Shittim . 
Shittim (place) 
Shiza . Ps 
Shoa . . 


Shobab 

Shobach 
Shobai . 
Shobal . 
Shobek 

Shobi . 
Shoe 


Shoham ‘ 
Shomer . : ‘ 


Shophach ,. . . 

Shoshannim, Shoshan- 
nim-eduth 

Shovel . 

Shrewd 

Shrine . 


Shroud 

Shu 

Shua . : : 
Shuah . , : , 


Shual (person) . ° 


Shual (place) : : 
Shubael ; . ‘ 
Shuhah 


Shubam ‘ 
Shuhite ; ps ‘ 
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Ext. 593* ff. (Johns). 
iv. 505* (Hull) ; Ext. 359° 


(Blomfield). 

Ext. 363*, 366°. 

iv. 506*. 

Ext. 360° ff. 

iv. 506". 

Ext. 367"; ii. 847> (Hast- 
ings). 

Ext. 363*. 


Ext. 362%, 365*, 366°, 

iv. 5055; Ext. 364°. 

Ext. 365° ff., 398° (Ram- 
say). 

Ext. 362°, 366°. 

Ext. 366°, 390 (Ram- 
say). 

Ext. 360*, 363°. 

Ext. 360°; iv. 684° (Max 
Miller). 

Ext. 359° ff. 

iv. 506; Ext. 365* ff. 

[See Roads and Travel]. 

Ext. 365° ff. 

iv. 479" (Stevenson). 


iv. 506° (Griffith) ; i. 662> 
(Crum) ; iii. 819*, 820°. 

iv. 506, 

iv. 507° (Post). 

iv. 507" (Chapman). 

iv. 507°; ii. 132°, 

iv. 507° (Wilson) ; iii. 10° 
(Driver). 

iv. 607°; ii. 126°, 127. 

iv. 507° (Stenning). 

iv. 507°. 

iv. 508"; ii. 127%, 

iv. 508". 

iv. 508* (Stenning). 
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Sippai . . ; 
Sir (god) . : 
Sirach, Book of . 

Author. 

Contents . 

Editions . 
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Importance 
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Sisinnes (Ap.) . 
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Blave, Slavery . 
Christian Attitude to 
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Freedom, Conditions 
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Legislation 
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Price of Slaves . 


in Ancient Civiliza- 
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in Ancient Israel 


from time ef Jere- 


miah . , 
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Theocratic 
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iv. 617° (James Patrick). 

iL 143° (Petrie); ii. 154° 
(Hull). 

i. 278* (Cooke); iii. 879° 
Whitehouse); Ext.110°, 
119 (Ramsay), 189 
(Wiedemann), 61° 
(Kautzsch). 

(See Geology]. 


Stones, Precious . ‘ 
Stoning é . 
Stony . 

Stool 


Storax . 


Stork . ; ‘ ‘ 
Story . ‘ 
Stout, Stoutness : 
Strait . 

Strange, Stranger 


Strange Fire 
Strangling . 
Straw . 
Stream. 


Street . ° 
called Straight . 
Strength of Israel 


Strike, Stroke 


Stubble e ° e 
Stuff e e 
Stumbling-block, -stone 
Su, Suteeans. ; : 
Sua (Ap.) . : . 
Suah . ‘ : 
Subai (Ap.) . 

Subas (Ap.) . 

Suburbs 


Sucathites 
Succeed, Success . 
Succoth F 


Succoth-benoth . 
Suchos. ‘ ; 

Sud (Ap.) . 
Suddenly . 

Sudias (Ap.) F 
Suffering, Problem of . ° 


Suffocation . : : 
Suicide 

Sukkiim 

Sulphur 

Sumer, Sumerians 
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iv. 619* (Flinders Petrie). 

i, 527* (Poucher). 

iv. 6215, 

iv. 621° (Hastings) ; iii. 
331> (Macalister), 367% 
(H. A. White). 

iv. 20° [Poplar], 
(Stacte]. 

621° (Post). 

iv. 622° (Hastings). 

iv. 622%. 

iv. 622> (Hastings). 

iv. 622> (Selbie). 
Foreigner, Ger} 

iii. 471° (Selbie). 

i. 527* (Poucher). 

iv. 623°; i. 50*. 

i. 329° (Hull) ;s iii. 642° ff. 
(Conder); iv. 286° 
(Selbie). 

iv. 624° (Ewing). 

i. 647° (Ewing). 

iv. 624> (Selbie); Ext. 683° 
note (Kautzsch). 

iv. 624> (Hastings). 

i. 527* (Poucher). 

Ext. 492° note (Turner). 

ii. 33> (Macalister). 

iv. 7° (Budde); Ext. 168° 
(Konig). 

iv. 625* (Post). 

iv. 625°. 

iv. 625°, 

i, 180, 222° (Hommel). 

iv. 625°. 

iv. 625°; ii. 182%. 

iv. 625°, 

iv. 625°, 

iii. 673* (Driver); ti. 594* 
note, 598* (Conder). 

iv. 625°; ii. 128°. 

iv. 625° (Hastings). 

iv. 626* (Chapman) ; 

i. 803™°>; iii. 8878 
(Sayce). 

iv. 626° (Sayce). 

Ext. 190* (Wiedemann). 

iv. 6274. 

iv. 6274, 

iv. 627°. 

i. 781>, 782 (Strong) ; ii. 
667 ff. (Davison); iv. 
159* (Davison), 531=> 
(E. R. Bernard), 925 
(Siegfried) ; Ext. 730°f. 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 527 (Poucher). 

i. 522° (Poucher). 

iv. 627* (Margoliouth). 

i, 328". 

i. 21* (Price), 214° ff. , 224%» 
(Hommel); iv. 503° ff. 
(T. G. Pinches); Ext. 
85°f. (McCurdy), 535” 
(Jastrow). 


613" 


[See 


Sun. . ° ‘. 
Chariots of ; " 


Worship in Babylonia 
in Egypt 


in Israel 


Sunstroke 
Supernatural 


Superscription 
Coinage 


on the Cross 
Suph . 
Suphah 
Supper. 


Sur (Ap.) 
Sure, Surely 
Surety . 


Surgery . 
Susa (Ap.) r 
Susanna. 
Canonicity 
Language, Original . 
Origin and Purpose . 
Text and Versions . 
Susi. ‘ : . 
Suzigas 
Swaddle, 
Bands 
Swallow 
Swan 
Swearing 


Swaddling- 


Sweat, Bloody 
Swedish Versions 
Sweet Cane. 
Swine . 


Sacred or Unclean . 


Sword ° ° e: 
Worship of . 

Sycamine . , 

Sycamore, Sycomore 


Sychar . 
Sychem 
Syene . 
Symbol, 
Actions . 
Sym boland Metaphor 
Symbol in Scripture. 
Symbolical Actions . 


Symbolical 
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iv. 627" (T. G. Pinches) ; 
i. 193°. 

iv. 628° ; iii, 489" (Steven- 
son), 673* (Driver). 

i. 215°f. (Hommel); iv. 
628° ff.; Ext. 541° 
(Jastrow). 

i. 666* tt. (Crum) ; iii. 622 
(Grithth); Ext. 183% 
(Wiedemann). 

iv. 628°f.; ii, 447° (W. 
P. Paterson). 

iii, 328* (Macalister). 

Ext. 329° (Garvie). (See 
Miracle, Natural, 
Nature. ] 

iv. 629°. 

lili. 421° ff. (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 781° (Adeney). 

iv. 629° (Selbie). 

iv. 629°. 

ii. 41> (Macalister). 
Lord’s Supper}. 

iv. 629°, 

iv. 630* (Hastings). 

iv. 630° (Hastings); i 
579° ff. (Bennett); ili 
895* (Selbie). 

iii. 333° (Macalister). 

iv. 510° (Sayce) ; i. 675". 

iv. 630° (Marshall). 

iv. 632°. 

iv. 631%, 

iv. 630°. 

iv. 632°, 

i. 181°. 


[See 


iv. 632 (Mackie). 

iv. 632° (Post) ; i. 516°. 

iv. 633°. 

iii. 575° (Ferries) ; i. 522° 
(Poucher). 

iii. 330" (Macalister). 

Ext. 416° (Bebb). 

iv. 213* (Post). 

iv. 633* (Post); ii. 39° 
(Macalister). 

iv. 829 (Peake); Ext. 
115, 136" (Ramsay). 

iv. 633° (Barnes). 

Ext. 112> (Ramsay). 

iv. 634° (Post). 

iv. 634> (Post); ii, 30° 
(Macalister) ; Ext. 190° 
(Wiedemann). 

iv. 635° (Wilson). 

iv. 635°. 

iv. 471° (Griffith). 


Ext. 169 (Kénig). . 
Ext. 169». 

Ext. 170°. ‘ 
Ext. 170° & 
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Symeon ; 
Symmachus, Version of 


Synagogue . ; 
Architecture and Site 
Furniture. 

Lamps . 

Press . 

Reading Desk 

Seats . ‘ 

Tablets . * . 

Tribune. ; ‘ 
Name ‘ 


Officials . ° 
Attendant . 
Ruler of the Syne. 

gogue. 

Origin and History . 

School . : 

Synagogues of Baby- 


lonia, Egypt, 
Rome, Syria, eto. 


of Palestine . 


Worship . ° ° 
Womenin . : 
Synagogue, the Great . 


Synchronistic History 
of Babylonia and 
Assyria. ‘ ° 
Synecdoche. .  . 
Synoptic Problem ° 


Features peculiar to 
Luke . ‘ 


to Mark ° r) 


to Matthew . ° 
Logia of Matthew . 


Relationship of Syn- 
optics ° ry e 


Sources common to 
all three : 
Sources common to 


Matthew and Luke 
Theories . 
Common Dee: 
ments ‘ 
Direct Dependence 
Oral Tradition . 
Syntyche e e @ 
Bynzygus . . -e 
Byracuse . . » 
Syria, Syriaus . 
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iv. 517° (Selbie). 

iv. 453° (Nestle), 
(Redpath). 

iv. 636° (Bacher). 

iv. 638° ff. 

iv. 639° ££, 

iv. 640+. 

iv. 639%. 

iv. 640*. 

iv. 639°. 

iv. 639», 

iv. 639». 

iv. 636". 

iv. 640° ff. 

iv. 640° ff. 


865° 


iv. 640°. 

iv. 636° ff., 643%. 

iv. 642°, 643°; i. 647° ff. 
(A. R. S. Kennedy). 


iv. 637°; Ext. 107% 

(Schiirer). 

iv. 637°. 

iv. 640° ff. 

iv. 640*. 

iv. 643° (Selbie), 397>f. 
(Bacher); Ext. 58* 
note (Schechter). 


i, 179* (Hommel). 
Ext. 160* (Kénig). 
ii, 235° ff. (Stanton) ; Ext. 


& ff. oer 

ii, 241°; iii. “165° (Bebb). 

ii QAI ; iii, 250° (Sal- 
mold): 

ii. 242°, 

ii. 235°, 236°, 237*>. iii 
296* ff., 298° ff., 303° ff. 
(Bartlet); Ext. 6° ff. 
(Votaw). 

ii, 235° fF. , 241°; iii. 165° ff. 
(Bebb), 250° ff., 258" 


(Salmond), 303°ff. 
(Bartlet). 


ii. 236, 238" ff, 240°; Ext. 
5° ff. (Votaw). 

iv. 644°. 

iv. 644° (Gibb). 

iv. 644° (Ramsay). 

[See Aram]. 


Syriac Language . . 


Syriac Versions . 


OoT— 
Canon and Order 
of Books 


Character of Veron i 


Editions 

Origin . 

Psalter . 

Tradition 

Versions 

NT— 

Acts and Epistles . 

Canonical Books . 
Order of . ‘ 

Gospels, Cureton . 

Peshitta 


Place of Translation i 


Sinai Gospels : 

Tatian’s Diates- 
saron . ‘ 

Tradition 


iii. 25° (Margoliouth) 3 i. 
74* (I. Taylor). 


iv. 645° (Nestle). 


NT: Later Versions 


Harklensis 
Palestinian Syriac 


Pericopede Adultera 


Philoxeniana 
Revelation 


Syrophenician 
Syrtis .. 
Syzygus . 


Taanach - 
Taanath-shiloh . 
Tabaoth, Tabbaoth 
Tabbath ‘ 
Tabeel . ‘ 


Tabellius (Ap.) 

Taber . ; . : 
Taberah ‘ : ‘ 
Tabernacle . . e 


Arrangement and 
Symmetry 
Conception 
Court of the Dwelling i 
Erection and Conse- 
cration . ‘ 
Furniture of the 
Court— 
Altar of Burnt 
Offering . : 
Grate . ' : 
Hearth 
Horns 
Curtains ‘ 
Laver . 
Pillars . 
Bases . ‘ 
Cords. ; 
Fillet . ‘: 


iv. 649°. 
iv. 649°, 


iv. 652° (Moss). 
iv. 182°. 
iv. 644° (Synzygus} 


iv. 652° (Wilson). 

iv. 653". 

iv. 653", 

iv. 653°. 

iv. 653° (Selbie), 
(J. Taylor). 

iv. 653*. 

iv. 653°. 

iv. 653°, 

iv. 653> (A. BR. & Ken- 
nedy). 


267" 


iv. 656°. 
iv. 655°. 
iv. 656°. 


iv. 6655. 


iv. 657°. [See Altar]. 

iv. 658*; ii. 258°. 

ii. 319". (See Hearth]. 

iv. 6588 ; L YY in [See 
Horns}. 

iv. 6575. 

iv. 658°, 

iv. 6575 f. 

iv. 657* ; i. 255* (Hastings) 

iv. 6575. 

iv. 657> ii. 7° (Hastings). 

iv. 657°, 


(See Laver}. 


Tabernacle— 
Furniture of the Holy 
Place— 
Altar of Incense . 


Curtains 
Framework . 
Lampstand 

Screen . 

Table of Shewbread 


Taches . ‘ . 
Veil ‘ 
Furniture of the Most 
Holy Place— 
Ark ‘ 
Cherubim . : 
Propitiatory 
(Mercy Seat) 
Gold used in 
Historicity : 
March, Tabernacle on 
the : , : 
Materials . 
Nomenclature . 


ReligiousSignificance 
Symbolic Character . 
Tabernacle Proper . 

Divisions. . 
in Oldest Sources. 
in Priestly Writers . 


Tabernacle, 
Term in NT 
Tabernacles, Feast of . 


Use of 


Tabitha : ° ; 
Table ‘ ‘ 
of Money-changers . 


of Shewbread 


of the Lord : ‘ 
Table, Tablet. ‘ 
Taboo . ° ‘ ° 


Tabor . ° 
Tabor, Mount 
Tabor, Oak of - 
Tabret . 
Tabrimmon . 
Taches . 
Tackling 
Tadmor 


Tahan . 

Tahash. ‘ : 

Tahath (person) . 

Tahath (place) : 

Tahchemonite, Tach- 
monite . . . 
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iv. 664>, 495°; ii. 332> 
(Bruce), 467° (Selbie). 
[See Altar]. 


iv. 658° f., 661° €. 

iv. 659* ff. 

iv. 663° 

iv. 662> 

iv. 662°, 495°f. [See 
Shewbread]. 


iv. 659%, 672°. 
iv, 662°, 847° (Davies). 


iv. 665°; i. 149°. 
iv. 665*; i. 378* (Ryle). 


iv. 665". 
ii, 225° (Flinders Petrie). 
iv. 666°. 


iv. 666". 

iv. 656". 

iv. 653°, 
(Selbie). 

iv. 666°. 

Ext. 170 (KGnig). 

iv. 658° f£ 

iv. 662». 

iv. 653° ff. 

iv. 654° ff. ; i. 810° (Har- 
ford-Battersby). 


655*; £ 466° 


iv. 489* f. (Marshall). 

iv. 668° (Chapman); i. 
861* (Harding). 

i. 617° (Stanton). 

iv. 669> (Macalister). 

iv. 670* ; iii. 4325 (A. R.S. 
Kennedy). 

iv. 495° ff., 662°f.(A. RS. 
Kennedy). 

iv. 670+. 

iv. 670° (Selbie). 

ii. 38° ff. (Macalister), 395° 
(Skinner); iv. 826*ff., 
829° ff. (Peake); Ext. 
613° (Bantsaen): 

iv. 671 

Iv, 671" (Wilson). 

. 672°. 

. 672° (Selbie). 

. 672°, 

iv. 672°. 

iv. 673°. 

iv. 673* (Hull), 676° (Wil- 

son). 

. 6748; ii, 130* 4, 

iv. 674°. 

. 674°; 

. 6748, 


li, 124%, 130% Of, 


ii, 273%. [Hachmoni}. 


Tahpanhes, Teha- 
plnehes 

Tahpenes 

Tahrea . F 

Tahtim- hodshi, Land of 


Tahutmes In. (Thut- 

mosis, Thothmes) . 
Take . ‘ ! ‘ 
Tale, . : ; 
Talent . 


Talitha Cumi 
Talmai. 
Talmon . 
Talmud 


?Amoraim (Speakers) 
Babylonian Talmud . 
Haggada . . . 
Halakh&é . 2. . 
Midrash . . . 
Mishna . ' 
Origin of Talmud : 
Palestinian Talmud . 
Saborai (Explainers, 
Meditators) . 
Sopherim (Scribes) . 
Tannaim (Teachers). 
Zagéth (Pairs) . . 
Tamar (person) . ° 
Tamar (place) . . 


Tamarisk . ; ‘ 
Tammuz d ; : 


Mourning for . ° 


and Orion . 
Tammuz (month) 
Tanhumeth . 
Tanis (Ap.) . 
Tanith . 


Taphath ; 
Tappuah (person). 
Tappuah (place) . 
Taralah ‘ . 
Tarea . ‘ . 
Tares . . 
Target (mark) 
Target (shield) 
Targum j 
Character . 
Idea of God 
Language . 
Origin 
Targums now extant 
on Hagiographa— 
Chronicles . 
Megilloth . ‘ 
Psalms, Job, Pro- 


verbs ; ‘ 
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iv. 674* (Griffith). 

iv. 674° (Griftith). 

iv. 674°; ii. 1318. 

iv. 674> (Wilson) ; ii. 391° 
(Sayce). 


i. 180*. (See Thutmosis]. 

iv. 674° (Hastings). 

iv. 675° (Hastings). 

iii. 418° ff. (A. R. 8S. Ken- 
nedy); iv. 902° ff. 

iv.675°(H.A.A. Kennedy). 

iv. 676* (Gray); i. 56°f. 
(Ahiman]. 

iv. 6764. 

Ext. 57° (Schechter). 

Ext. 64°. 

Ext. 64°. 

Ext. 58°. 

Ext. 58°. 

Ext. 58*, 63° ff. 

Ext. 60* ff. 

Ext. 57°. 

Ext. 64°, 


Ext. 65%, 

Ext. 58%, 

Ext. 59%. 

Ext. 58>, 

iv. 676*; ii. 125°, 126>. 

iv. 676" (Wilson), 673° 
(Hull). 

iv. 676». 

iv. 676° (Sayce); i. 168° 
(Driver), 2155 (Hom. 
mel). [See Adonis]. 

iv. 676°; ii. 274° (Price); 
Ext. 580° (Jastrow). 

iii. 632° (J. Taylor). 

iv. 765° (Abrahams). 

iv. 677°. 

iv. 985° (Zoan]. 

ili. 860° (Thatcher). 

Ext. 59° (Schechter). 

iv. 677" (H. Porter). 

iv. 677°. 

iv. 677°; 

iv, 677°, 

iv. 678". 

iv. 674> (Tahrea}. 

iv. 678 (Post). 

Q 244* (Hastings). 

i. 330° (Barnes) ; iv. 497°. 

iv. 678° = Walker). 


ii, 127% ®, 


378 


Targum —on Penta- 
teuch— 

Jerus. Targum . 
Jerus. Targum, 
Fragmentary . 

Onkelos 
Relation of Pen- 
tateuch Tar- 

gums 

on Prophets . 

Tarpelites . : 
Tarshish (person) . ; 
Tarshish eed 
stone) ; ‘ 
Tarshish (place) . ° 


Ships of . 


Tarsus . P 
Tartak . 
Tartan. 
Tartarus 


Tassel e ° e ® 


Tatian . e 
Tatian, Diatessaton ae 


Author and Date. 
Relation to Old Syriac 
Title, Language, and 
Later History 
Versions, Non-Syriac 
Arabic . ; 
Armenian. : 
Codex Fuldensis . 
Tattenai : 
Taunt-song . 
Ta-urt . 
Taverner’s Bible . 
Taverns, Three 
Taw (letter) . 
Taxes, Taxing in NT 
Times . : ‘ 


Solomon’s . 


under Quirinius 


Taxo 


Teacher, Teaching 


of Diaspora. ; 


in Chureh . ‘ : 
False . ‘ ‘ 


Tear Bottle . ; ; 
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iv. 680», 


. 680". 
® 67 g>, 


. 6819, 
iv. 681%. 
iv. 683°. 
. 683"; ff. 130°. 


iv. 683>, 620°, 797* [Topaz]. 

iv. 688> (Max Miiller); 
Ext. 80° (Jastrow). 

iv. 684"; Ext. 360* (Blom- 
field). 

iv. 685* (Ramsay). 

iv. 689° (T. G. Pinches). 

iv. 689° (T. G. Pinches). 

i. 742> (Charles); ii. 344° 
(Salmond); iii 815° 
note (Chase). 

fi. 69° (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

ii. 697* (Reynolds). 

Ext. 451 (Stenning); iii 
536> (Stanton); iv. 
646° ff. (Nestle); Ext. 
427° (Tasker), 

Ext. 451°, 

Ext. 458%, 


Ext. 4529, 

Ext. 455°, 

Ext. 457°, 

Ext. 455°. 

Ext. 456°. 

iv. 690+. 

iv. 10° (Budde). 
Ext. 187°. 

Ext. 246> (J. H. Lupton). 
iv. 690* (Dickson). 
iv. 690*. 


iv. 172° f. (Adeney) ; Ext. 
51> (Buhl), 394> (Ram- 
say). 

Ext. 107° f. (Schiirer). 

ti. 842> (Williams). 

iv. 183* (Quirinius). 

[See Tithe]. 

fii. 449° (Burkitt). 

iv. 690 (Adeney); i. 
647° ff. (A. R. 8S. Ken- 
nedy); iv. 641%, 6428 
(Bacher); Ext. 54 
(Buhl). 

i. 431>, 486° (Gayford), 
797" (Massie). 

iii. 798*, 811° (Chase) ; iv. 
770°, 776, 784* (Lock). 

i. 814* (Mackie); ii. 34° 
(Macalister). 


Tebah . 
Tebaliah 
Tebeth . 
Tefnut . 
Tehaphnehes 
Tehinnah. 
Teil Tree 
Tekel . 
Tekoa, Tekoite 


Tekoah 

Tel-abib 
Telah . 
Telaim . 
Telassar 


Tel el-Amarna Tab- 


lets . 3 


Telem (person) 
Telem (place) 
Tel-harsha . 
Tell 
Telmelah 
Tema 
Temah . 
Teman. 
Temeni 
Temperance . 
Temple ‘ 
Cleansing by Christ . 


Ezekiel’s ; 


Arrangement and 


Gizrah 


Holy Place, “Con- 


tents of . 
Altar . : 


Measurements 


Most Holy Place . 


Pavement 
Porch ' 
Priests’ Cells 


Sacrificial Cells, etc. 1 


Windows 
Herod’s . ‘ 


Altar of 
offering 
Chambers 
Courts . 
Gates 
House 
Pinnacle 
Porch 
Solomon’s . 


Burnt- 


iv. 692°, 760°. 

iv. 692"; ii. 125°. 

iv. 692°, 765>. 

Ext. 185*. 

. 674° (Griffith). 

. 692"; ii, 128°. 

iv. 692. 

ili, 340° (Margolionth). 

692° (J. Taylor); iL 

127>, 128* (Curtis). 

. 693>, 

. 693>. 

iv. 693°; ii. 130°. 

iv. 693°. 

iv. 693> (Wilson); i. 642* 
(Selbie). 


i. 179°, 223°, 227° (Hom- 
mel), 347°f. (Sayce), 
661", 665° (Crum); ii 
554° (Driver). 

iv. 693>, 

iv. 693°. 

iv. 694". 

iv. 675> [Tale}. 

iv. 694°. 

iv. 694* (Wilson). 

iv. 694°, 

. 694> (Wilson). 

. 694; ii. 128°, 

. 694° (Adeney). 

. 695* (Davies). 

245" (Stanton), 613 

_ (Sanday). 

. 703° ff. 


iv. 703° f, 
iv. 708%, 
iv. 708%. 
iv. 705° f, 
iv. 709*. 
iv. 704° f% 
iv. 708°. 


iv. 708°. 

iv. 709° f. (See Altar, 
Hearth, Horns} 

~ 707° ff. 


TlH; iL 


(Conder). 


iv. 715°. 

iv. 714°, 

iv. 713° f., 710, 
iv. 713%, 714°. 

iv. 714°. 

iii. 882> (Davies), 
iv. 714, 218, 

iv. 713°. 
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Temple—Herod’s— 
Sources of Informa- 
tion . ; 
Temple Police . 
; Veil e e ® 
Solomon’s. ° ‘ 


Architecture . : 

Courts . ‘ ‘ 
Contenta— 

Altar of Burnt- 


History . 
Plan and Dimer: 
sions . 
Sanctuary . 
Chambers . 
Doors. . 
Gold Covering . 
Holy Place 
Contents ‘ 
Holy of Holien . 
Contents 
Materials . 
Pillars e 
Porch e e 
Roof e e 
Veil e e 
Walls ; 
Windows . 
Site 
Sources of Informa- 
tion . 
Symbolic Character 
of the Temple 
Zerubbabel’s Temple 
Courts . ‘ ’ 
Date @ e e 


History . ° ° 
Holy Place... 
Most Holy Place . 
Sources of Informa- 
tion 
Veil 


Temple-keeper 
Temples, Babylonian 


Tempt, Temptation 


of Christ . 
Ten. ; 
Ten Goniriandiienta P 
Tender 
Tent. : : 

Making 


Tent of Meeting . 


iv. 711°. 

iv. 715°. 

iv. 714°, 848%. 

iv. 695° fF; ii. 608° ff. 
(Conder). 

iv. 7014. 

iv. 695°, 703". 


iv. 702°. 

iv. 702°. 

iv. 702°. 

i. 399° (Curtis). 

iv. 702°. 

iv. 702*, 472> (Wilson). 
iv. 703*. 


iv. 


Ext. 170° (K8nig). 

iv. 710; i. 823™> (Batten). 

iv. 711°. 

i, 823+ > (Batten); ii. 
279° (Cooke), 514™> 
(Barnes); iv. 978° 
(Selbie). 

iv. 711%, 

iv. 711%, 

iv. 7119. 


iv. 710°. 

iv. 847°, 

i. 722> (Ramsay). 

i. 216° (Hommel); Ext. 
577° (Jastrow). 

iv. 716* (Hastings). 

{See Jesus Christ]. 

iii, 664*, 565* (Konig). 

(See Decalogue]. 

iv. 716° (Hastings). 

iv. 717* (Ewing). 

i. 285* ; iii. 699* (Findlay). 

i 466° (Selbie); iv. 655° 
(A. R. S. Kennedy) ; 
Ext. 717* (Kautzsch). 


Tephon (Ap.) 
Terah (person) 
Terah (place) 
Teraphim 


Terebinth e ° ° 


Teresh . 
Tertius. 
Tertullus 
Tertullian 
Testament 
Testaments of 
Patriarchs 
Christian Interpol 
tions ‘ 
Contents . 
Criticism . 
Date , 
Demonology 
Eschatology 
Integrity of Original 
Jewish Testaments 
Plurality of Heavens 
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Troas . ‘ ° e iv. 813> (Ramsay). Ulfilas’ Version iv. 861° ff. (Bebb). 
Trogyllium . rs e iv. 814> (Wilson), Ulla... . j . iv. 825°; ii. 139°, 
Trophimus . . «iv. 814° (Redpath). Ummah »  e«  « iv. 825%, 
Trow - ‘ . iv. 815. Uncial Writing . - iv. 950° ff. (Kenyon). 
Trumpet. é - iv. 815* (Abrahams); iii. | Unclean, Uncleanness. iv. 825 (Peake); i. 522° 
462° (Millar). (Poucher). 


Trumpets, Feast of 


Trust e * 
Truth in OT ‘ 
in NT 


Truth, Goddess of 
Tryphena e e 


Tryphon (Ap.) . < 
Tryphosa .. . 
Tubal . ‘ - ‘ 


Tubal-cain . é ‘ 
Tubias, Tubieni . é 
Tuklat-Nindar L.. ; 
Tuklat-Nindar I. : 
Tui. ‘ ‘ ° 
Turban ; 3 ‘ 


Turpentine Tree. . 
Turquoise . . e 


Turtle Dove. ° : 


Tushratta . e ° 
aL utor e e e e 


Twelve : 

Twelve Apostles, Gos- 
pel of . ° 

Twin Brothers .  . 

Two . er 

‘Two Ways’ . . 

Tychicus . .  . 


Types in the Old Tes- 
tament. ° . 
Tyrannus . ‘ . 
Tyre . . : 
Antiquity. ve 
Coinage . ° : 


Situation . ‘ ‘ 


Trade ; ‘ é 
and Assyria. ‘ 
and Babylon . : 
and Israel 5 j 


and Macedonians . 


iv. 815°ff. (Abrahams) ; 
i. 859> (Harding). 

[See Faith]. 

iv. 816° (Stanton). 

iv. 818°. 

Ext. 191> (Wiedemann). 

iv. 820° (Headlam); ii. 
444> (Ramsay); __ iv. 
15° f. (Ramsay). 

iv. 820°. 

iv. 820° [Trypheena]. 

iv. 820° (Selbie); i. 184* 
(Hommel). 

iv. 820” (Selbie). 

iv. 785° (Wilson). 

i. 1825, 

i. 183°, 

Ext. 184° (Wiedemann). 

i. 627° (Mackie); ii. 
412*f.>; i1i. 398°( Purves). 

iv. 821%, 718°, 719°. 

iii. 376* (Hull); iv. 620° 
(Petrie). 

iv. 821" (Post); ii. 36> 
(Macalister). 

i. 181° (Hommel). 

iv. 821%. 

iii. 563", 564° (Kdénig). 


Ext. 435° (Tasker). 

i. 608° (Prichard). 

iii. 562° (Kénig). 

Ext. 439° ff. (Bartlet). 
iv. 821> (Redpath). 


Ext. 176° (Kénig). 

iv. 821° (Ramsay). 

iv. 823* (Mackie). 

iv. 823%. 

ili, 423*, 426", 427° (A. R. 
S. Kennedy). 

iv. 823°. 

. 823>. 

. 8248, 

. 824», 

iv. 8248, 

. 8245, 


Lawson . = ‘ 


Origin of Distinction 
between Clean and 
Unclean . 

Ritual and Unclean- 
ness ° e e 


Taboo Ps e e 


Terminology . . 
Types of H Death e 
Food . . . 


Functions of Re- 
production. . 


Leprosy. .  . 


in NT ° e 
Christ’s Teaching . 

Undergird . : A 
Underling 
Undersetter . 
Undertake . 
Underwrite . 
Uneasy . 
Ungracious . 
Unicorn : 
Unknown God 


Unleavened Bread 


Feast of . : - 
Relation to Pass- 
over . e e 


in Ac 20% 7 
Unni é 
Unno . : . ; 
Unright .  . . 
Unselfishness , ‘ 
Untoward e 


li, 104° (Harford- 
Battersby), 332°f. 


(Macalister). 
iv. 825° ff. 
iv. 833"; Ext. 6215, 718° f. 
(Kautzsch). 
iv. 826* ff.; ii. 38>ff. (Mac- 
alister), 395° (Skinner) ; : 
Ext. 613° (Kautzsch). | 
iv. 825° note. 
iv. 831°. 
iv. 8206 ff.; ii 35° ff, 


38° ff. (Macalister). 


iv. 827>ff.; iii. 331> (Mac- 
alister). 
iv. 831°; 
alister). 
iv. 833°, 
iv. 8348, 
Ext. 367* (Blomfield). 
iv. 8348, 
iv. 834°, 


iii. 96° fF (Mac- 


. 834° (Post). 

iv. 835* (Headlam); i. 
196°. 

i. 317° fF. (Macalister) ; 
ili. 90° (H. A. White). 

i. 860° ff. (Harding). 


i. 860*; iii. 684>, 685=>, 
686> (W. J. Moulton), 
Ext. 621°, 662%, 718*£. 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 419> (Turner). 

iv. 835"; ii. 125°. 

iv. 835°. 

iv. 8354. 

Ext. 28° (Votaw). 

iv. 835°. 


Upharsin . . 
Uphaz . 

Upright, Book of the 
Ur (person) . ; 
Ur (place) . . 


e e ® e e 


Ur of the Chaldees . 


Ur-ghanna . .« . 
Ur-gur . ‘ : . 
Urbanus . é : 
Uri ‘ ‘ 


Uriah, Urijah 


Urias (Ap.) . : : 
Uriel . : ‘ . 


Uriel (Archangel) : 
Urim and Thummim . 


Etymology and 
Meaning , : 
Nature and use ‘ 


Usertesen II. ‘ ° 


Usury . er 
Ut-napishtim . 
Ota (Ap.) ‘ 
Uthai . 

Uthi(Ap.) . 

Uz ; ; 

Uzai . 

Uzal e e 


Uzza . - 


Uzzia . ‘ ‘ é 
Uzziah . ‘ ‘ 


Uzziah (Azariah). . 
Uzziel. 2. «© . 


Vagabond . 
Vaheb . é . ; 
Vail. ‘ : , 
Vaizatha. 
Vale, Valley 
Valentinus . 


Valentinus, Gospel of . 
Vaniah . : 


e e i) 
e e e 
e ® i) e e 
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ili. 340° ff. (Margoliouth). 
iv. 835> (T. G. Pinches). 
iv. 12* (Budde). 
iv. 835°; ii. 1325. 
i, 224>, 226" (Hommel) ; 
Ext. 534* (Jastrow). 
iv. 835° (T. G. Pinches) ; 
i. 15, 17* (Ryle), 184* 
note (Hommel), 537° 
(Stenning). 

i, 225°. 

i. 225°. 

iv. 837°. 

iv. 837°; ii. 127%. 

iv. 837° (N. J. D. White); 
ii. 132> (Curtis). 


lv. 838°. 
iv. 838"; ii. 124%, 125°, 
126°. 


iv. 838° (Marshall); ii 
778°. 

iv. 838° (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 


iv. 838°. 

iv. 839°ff.; Ext. 662> 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 659". 

iv. 841° (Bennett) ; i. 528° 
(Poucher), 579° £. 

Ext. 5778. 

iv. 8414, 

iv. 841°; ii. 1299. 

iv. 841°. 

iv. 841° (Pinches). 

iv. 842°, 

iv, 842° (Margoliouth); i. 
1368. 

iv. 843° ; ii. 131°. 

iv. 843° ; ii. 1254. 

iv. 487° (Sheerah]; ii. 
130°. 

iv. 848>; ii. 123% 4, 193> 
129 >, 130°. 

iv. 843°. 

iv. 848>; ii. 
132», 

iv. 843° (Whitehouse) ; i. 
186° (Hommel). 
iv. 845°; ii. 122°, 
- 124, 125* >, 130°. 


124°, 129, 


123%, 


iv. 845* (Hastings). 

iv. 845°, 629°, 

[See Veil]. 

iv. 8455, 

iv. 845° (Driver). 

ii. 701° (Reynolds) ; iii. 
539* (Stanton). 

Ext. 438° (Tasker). 

iv. 846, 

iv. 846> (Garvie). 

iv. 8475. 

iv. 847°. 

i. 209" (Murray). 


Vau (Waw) . 

Vedan . : 

Veil (Vail) . : 
Article of Dress 


of Tabernacle . 


of Temple. . 
Venus. °. ° 


Vellum é ; 

Vermilion . 

Verse . 

Versions : 
History and Origin ‘ 
Method of use . : 
Printed ponene 

use of 
Revisions . 


Uses of Versions— 
Critical . 
Exegetical 
General . ; 
Literary and Philo- 

logical 
Versions, Arabic . ; 

Aramaic . : ‘ 

Armenian 

Bohairic . 

Bohemian . , 

Danish . ‘ ; 

Dutch 


Egyptian . 
English 
Ethiopic . 
French 
Georgian . 
German 
Gothic 
Greek 
Aquila’s 
Septuagint 
Symmachus’ . 
Theodotion’s . 
Greek, Modern. 
Hungarian 
Itala. é 
Italian . ‘ 
Latin, Old : 
Memphitic 
Norwegian 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Russian 
Sahidic 
Samaritan 
Slavonic . 
Spanish 
Swedish 
Syriac 
Thebaic 
Vulgate 
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iv. 847°. 
iv. 847* (Margoliouth). 
iv. 847° (Davies). 
iv. 848* ; i. 627 (Mackie); 
iii, 240*, 455° (Selbie). 
iv. 847°, 662° (A. R. S. 
Kennedy). 

iv. 847°, 700°, 711%, 714°. 

i. 169° ff. (Driver), 193° 
(Pinches); iv. 181°(Ben- 
nett). 

iv. 946> (Kenyon). 

i. 458* (Thatcher). 

iv. 4* (Budde). 

iv. 848° (Bebb) 

iv. 849° ff 

iv. 851° ff, 


iv. 851°, 
iv. 850. 


iv. 8534, 
iv. 854>, 
iv. 854, 


iv. 855+. 

i. 136* (Burkitt). 

iv. 678> [Targum]. 

i. 151°, 153° (Conybeare). 

i. 670* (Forbes Robinson). 

Ext. 417° (Bebb). 

Ext. 415° (Bebb). 

Ext. 414> (Bebb). 

i. 668 (Forbes Robinson). 

{See Versions, English]. 

i. 791° (Charles). 

Ext. 402> (Bebb). 

iv. 861 (Bebb). 

Ext. 411* (Bebb). 

iv. 861° (Bebb). 

iv. 864> (Redpath). 

iv. 8654. 

iv. 437” (Nestle). 

iv. 865°. 

iv. 866°. 

Ext. 420* (Bebb). 

Ext. 417* (Bebb). 

ili, 47° (H. A. A. Ken- 
nedy). 

Ext. 406° (Bebb). 

iii. 47* (H. A. A. Ken- 
nedy). 

i. 669° (Forbes Robinson). 

Ext. 415° (Bebb). 

Ext. 418> (Bebb). 

Ext. 410° (Bebb). 

Ext. 419* (Bebb). 

i. 669> (Forbes Robinson), 

Ext. 68° (Kénig). 

iv. 863° (Bebb). 

Ext. 408° (Bebb). 

Ext. 416° (Bebb). 

iv. 645°, 740°. 

i. 669° [Sahidic). 

iv. 873* (H. J. White). 
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Versions, English ‘ 


Anglo-Norman. : 
Rolle of Hampole . 
William of Shore- 

ham . ’ ‘ 

Anglo-Saxon 
Bede , 
Caedmon 
King Alfred . 

Authorized Version 
and successors ‘ 

Bishops’ Bible . ° 

Genevan ., 

Reformation Period . 
Coverdale ‘* 
Great Bible . ‘: 
Matthew’s Bible . 
Taverner’s Bible . 
Tindale . 

Revised Version 
American 

Rheims and Douai 

Wyclifite . 

Very . . 
Vessels. é ; ; 
Vetch . ‘ ; F 
Vex, Vexation 
Vile. 

Village. 

Vine, Vineyard 


Keeper of . : ° 
Vine of Sodom . ; 


Vinegar ‘ ‘ 
Vintage ‘ : , 
Viol ; ; 
Viper , ; : . 
Virgin . ° 
Fountain of the 
Virtue . . . 
Vision. . i ‘ 


Visitation, Divine . 
Vophsi. . . 
Vow . ; é r 


Vowels. ; ; ° 


Vulgate - % . 
Circumstances of 
Translation . 
Criticism, Textual, of 
OT . é ‘ 
of NT . > ‘ 
Difference from Eng- 
lish Bible. ; 
Early Editions. , 
History after Jerome’s 
death ‘ 
British and Irish 
types. . ° 


French . : é 
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iv. 855> (Milligan) ; Ext. 
236° (J. H. Lupton). 

Ext. 237°. 

Ext. 2388, 


Ext. 237°, 
Ext. 236°. 
Ext. 236°, 
Ext. 2368, 
Ext. 236°. 


lv. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 


859" ; Ext. 253° ff 

858> ; Ext. 250°. 

858"; Ext. 249*. 

856* ff; Ext. 241° ff 

857 ; Ext. 244°, 

857>; Ext. 2474, 

857"; Ext. 245°, 

857>; Ext. 246°. 

iv. 856"; Ext. 241». 

iv. 860*; Ext. 259° ff. 

Ext. 269%. 

iv. 858>; Ext. 251° ff. 

iv. 855°; Ext. 238°, 

iv. 866* (Hastings). 

ii. 40* ff. (Macalister). 

i. 498°, 

iv. 866> (Hastings). 

iv. 867* (Hastings). 

iv. 867° (Ewing). 

iv. 868° (Post); ii 31>f. 
(Macalister). 

iv. 868>, 

iv. 8695; ii, 34> (Mac- 

alister). 

870* (Macalister). 

iv. 869° (Post). 

iv. 870°. 

iv. 460* (Post). 

iv. 870° (Woods). 

iv. 515° ff. (Wilson). 

iv. 871° (Hastings). 

. 871° (Morgan), 108°, 

115° (Davidson); Ext. 

673°, 675> (Kautzsch). 

i. 524> (Poucher). 

iv. 871. 

iv. 872* (Peake); i. 479° 
(Marshall). 

i. 72>, 74> (I. Taylor); iv. 
949° (Kenyon). 

iv. 873° (H. J. White). 


iv. 


iv. 873° ££ 


8 84>, 
883". 


iv. 
iv. 
885° ff. 
880* ff. 


iv. 
iv. 
877° f£ 


iv. 


878". 
878°, 


iv. 
iv. 


Vulgate— 
Sanction of Council 
of Trent. ; 
Spanish eee ; 
MSS. . ‘ 
Name . 
Nature and Method 
of Jerome’s Revision i 
Vulture ; ‘4 
Vulture Stele . 
Wafer . ; : 
Wages. ; : ¢ 
Waggon ‘ 
Threshing. 
Wailing ‘ 
Wait . ; ‘ 
Walls . : ‘ ‘ 
of Jerusalem ‘ 
Walnut ; ; i 
War. ; 
Jahweh the war-God 
Method and Tactics. 


Fortresses . ‘ 
Strategic Routes . 
Treaties 
Treatment of Baerhien 
War in NT : 

in anes 
Ward . ‘ 
Ware . ; 
Wars of the Lord, ‘Book 
of the , ‘ é 


Washings . 2 4 


Washpot. : ‘ 
Wasp . ; 
Watch. 

Watcher ; 
Water . j ; 


Metaphorical uz use. 
Water of Bitterness . 


Water of Separation . 


Waterspouts : 
Wave - breast, Wave- 
offering . . ‘ 


Waw . . 

Wax, as. Writing 
Material . : 

Wax (verb) . 

Way . 

‘Ways, Two’ 

Waymark 

Wealth 

Wean . 

Weapons. 
ha a of 

Weasel. 


* Wéaving e e e 


i. 318> (Macalister). 
Ext. 357° (Bennett). 

i. 357" (H. A. White). 

i. 357%, 50° (Paterson). 
iii, 453> (Nicol). 

iv. 890* (Hastings). 

iv. 890° (Warren). 

ii. 594° f., 596 (Conder). 
ii. 34°; iii. 574°. 

iv. 892* (Barnes). 


Ext. 628%, 635° 


iv. 895°. 
iv. 896* (Hastings). 
iv. 896+. 


iv. 896> (Selbie), 12°. 

i, 257 (Kennedy) ; iv. 
833 (Peake), 898° 
(Patrick). 

iv. 896°. 

iv. 8965, 

iv. 766°. 

iv. 897*; i. 707* (Charles). 

iv, 897® (James Patrick). 

iv. 898°, 

iii. 273>f. (W.P. Paterson), 
325° f. (Macalister). 

iv. 208 (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 899%. 


iv. 338° (W. P. Paterson); 
iii. 588* (Driver) ; Ext. 
722° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 847%, 


iv. 945* (Kenyon). 
iv. 899° (Hastings). 
iv. 899* (Garvie). 
Ext. 439 ff. (Stenning). 
iv. 899°. 

iv. 900° (Bennett). 
iv. 800°. 

i, 154> (Barnes). 
Ext. 112° (Ramsay). 
iv. 900°. 

iv. 900° (H. Porter). 
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Wedding . .° . 
Weeds . é : ‘ 
Week . ‘ 

Weeks, Feast of . 


Weeping. 
Weights and Measures 
Babylonian 


Egyptian . ‘ ‘ 


Greeco-Roman . ‘ 
Hebrew Measures of 
Capacity . 

Ephah-bath . 

Hin 

Homer-kor 

Kab. , 

Log é : 

Omer . : . 

Seah. 

Hebrew Measures of 

Length 

Cubit 

Fathom. 

Fingerbreadth 

Furlong , 

Handbreadth : 

Sabbath Day’s 
Journey. , 


tii. 27 1° ff.(W.P. Paterson). 


iv. 901°. 
iv. 765° (Abraliams). 


ili. 740* (Purves); i. 861° 


(Harding). 
iii. 453* (Nicol). 


iv. 9015(A.R.S. Kennedy). 
iv. 902° ff., 907® ; i. 218° ff. 


(Hommel) ; iiie418* ff. 
iv. 903°, 905" f., 907° j iii. 
418°. 
iv. 906*, 913°. 


iv. 910° ff. 

iv. 910° ff. 

iv. 910° ff. 

iv. 910°, 911° ff, 
iv. 910>, 911°, 
iv. 910° ff. 

iv. 9125, 

iv. 910° ff. 


iv. 906° 
iv. 906° f£ 
iv. 909°. 
iv. 909°. 
iv. 909°. 


iv. 909, 323° (Massie). 


Span . ; . iv. 909° 
Hebrew Measure of 
Surface . ; iv. 910°. 
Hebrew Weight- 
System . iv. 902° ff. 
Babylonian (252 gr. 
unit) . : lv. 9028, 
New Syrian (320 
gr. unit) . . iv. 904%, 
Phoenician (224 gr. 
unit) . iv. 905°, 
Syncretic System 
of Mishna . . iv. 9064, 
Weights : — Daric 
(dram) . iv. 904°, 
Mina (maneh, 
pound) . iv. 902° ff. 
Shekel . iv. 902° ff 
of the Sanctuary iii. 422+. 
Talent iv. 902° ff. 


Pheenician Weight- 
System . 

Scripture, Measures of 
Bath . ‘ , 
Ephah . 

Firkin . 
Hin 
Homer-kor 


Tenth Deal . ‘ 
Sources, Monumental 


and Literary . 


iv. 905°; iii. 419%. 
iv. 912> ff. 
iv. 9138. 
iv. 913%, 
iv. 913%, 
iv. 913%, 
iv. 913*. 
iv. 912>, 
iv. 912, 
lv. 913%, 
iv. 913°. 
iv. 912°, 


iv. 901%, 


Wells e e e 


as Sanctuaries . 


Wen . : é 
Wench. 
Whale. 
Wheat . 


Wheel . ; 
Whelp ° e 
Whirlwind . 


White . ° f 
White of an Egg . 
Whole, Wholesome 
Whore. ; 
Wickedness . 
Widow. e 


Wife . ° 


Wilderness . 
of Judea . ; 
of Wanderings. 


Will, Would ; 
Will =. ; , 
Divine ; 
Human ‘ 
Free. ; 


Will (Testament) 
Will-Worship 
Willow Tree 
Wimples 

Wind . ; : 
Window ‘ . 
Wine . é ; 

Unfermented 

Winebibber . 


W inefat 

Winepress . : 
Wink . ‘ ‘ 
Winnow , . 
Wisdom a. ‘ 


Doctrine of ‘ 


» iv. 913>f. (Hastings, Hull). 


Ethics of Wisdom 


Literature 
Greek Influence 
and the Logos . 
in Baruch. ‘ 

Ecclesiastes . 

Job : - 

4 Maccabees . 


(See Jerusalem, Pales- 
tine, Springs.) 

iv. 396°(A.R.S. Kennedy); 
Ext. 616° (Kautzsch). 

ili, 33 acalister). 

iv. 914°. 

iv. 914°, 

iv. 9145 (Post); i 316 
(Macalister). 

iv. 915° (Carslaw). 

iv. 915". 

iv. 915° (Mackie and 
Hull). 

i. 458* (Thatcher). 

iv. 916°; ii. 37°. 

iv. 916* (Hastings). 

{See Harlot]. 

iv. §29> (E. R. Bernard). 

iv. 916> (Bennett); iii. 


260° f. (Paterson); _ iv. 
771° (Lock). 

i. 847° (Bennett). [See 
Marriage). 


iv. 917° (Selbie). 
ii. 792° (Wilson). 


i, 803°f (Harris and 
Chapman), 860° 
(Warren). 


iv. 918> (Hastings). 

iv. 919> (Stanton). 

iv. 922"; i. 678° (Murray). 

iv. 920*; i. 678" (Murray). 

iv. 920°ff.; i. 680°ff. 
(Murray); iv. 143> 
(Garvie); Ext. 293° 
(Fairweather). 

iv. 720° (Massie). 


iv. 923° (Mackie). 
li, 435° (Warren); _ iv. 
699° f., 709* (Davies). 
li. 33° ff. (Macalister) ; iv. 
869° (Post). 

ii. 34°. 

iv. 9248, 

i. 855°, 

li. 33° (Macalister); iv. 
869> (Post). 

iv. 9249. 

i. 61°. 

iv. 924> (Siegfried) ; i. 648" 
(A. R. S. Kennedy). 
Ext.281* ff.(Fairweather), 

728* ff. (Kautzsch). 


i. 782° (Strong). 

iv. 924», 

Ext. 283° (Fairweather). 
iv. 927>, 

iv. 9278, 

iv. 925°, 

iv. 929". 
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Wisdom— 
in Philo . ‘ ‘ 
Post-Exilic Period 
Prophetic Age. 
Proverbs P ‘ 
Psalms . . ‘ 
Sirach e e e 
Wisdom, Book of . 


Wisdom, Book of . 
Aim r . ‘ 
Authorship 
Character P 
Contents . ‘ 
Date. F 
Doctrine of God 


Individual Immor- 
tality. 

Logos . : 
Satan . 

Sin é ; 
Soteriology . ‘ 

Eschatology . : 


Integrity . . . 
Language. . ° 


Psychology 
Text. 
Title. 
Versions . 
Wist, Wit, Wot, Witty 
Witch, Witchcraft . 


Withered Hand . : 
Withs . : : 
Witness 


Witnesses, The T! Three . 
Wizard ‘ 
Wolf . é 
Woman 
in Judaism : : 


in Mourning Rites . 
in Music . : 
in NT and Christianity 
Gifts. 
Offices . 
in Prophecy 
in Semitic Cults 


Serving Women of 
Tabernacle . 


Status of Female 
Slaves . ‘; . 
W onder ‘ : : 
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Ext. 206* (Drummond), 
283° (Fairweather). 

iv. 924°, [See under Doc- 
trine]. 

iv. 924», 

iv. 924° f. 

iv. 925+. 

iv. 927°; Ext. 281° (Fair- 
weather). 

iv. 920°ff.; Ext. 282°f, 
(Fairweather). 

. 928" (Siegfried) 

929% 


. 930°; Ext. 278* (Fair- 
weather). 


iv. 930*. 

Ext. 283* (Fairweather). 

iv. 409% (Whitehouse). 

iv. 532° (E. R. Bernard). 

iv. 930°, 

iv. 930* ; i. 746" (Charles) ; 
iv. 2338 (E. R. Bernard). 

iv. 930°. 

iv. 928>; iii. 35° (Mar- 
goliouth). 

Ext. 291* > (Fairweather). 

iv. 9314, 

iv. 928%. 

iv. 931°. 

iv. 931> (Hastings). 

ii. 208° ff. (Whitehouse); 
iv. 934° (Adeney); Ext. 
651° ff (Jastrow), 596° 
(Johns). [See Sorcery]. 

iii. 326° (Macalister). 

iv. 9325. 

iv. 9328 (Selbie). 

ii. 689" (Strong). 

iv. 606* (Whitehouse). 
[See Magic, Witch]. 

iv. 933°. 

iv. 933" (Adeney); i. 847*f. 
(Bennett). 

iv. 934*, 640* (Bacher). 

iv. 934°; iii. 454° (Nicol). 

iv. 934°. 

iv. 934° fff. 

iv. 935°. 

iv. (36°. 

iv. 934°, 

iv. 933°; Ext. 579° (Jas- 
trow), 591* (Johns). 


iv. 934°, 
dissin). 


85>, 89 (Bau- 


iv. 464* ff. (Whitehouse). 
iii, 384* (J. H. Bernard) ; 
iv. 513°. 


Wood . 

as Writing Material . 
Wool . ; ° ° 
Word e r) e ® 


Works, Good e e 
and Faith . ‘ : 


World . . 
in St. John’s Gospel 
and Epistles. . 


Worm . ‘ 
Disease of Worms 
Wormwood . 
Worship... 
Worship in Old Teata- 
ment ‘ 
Worship in New Testa- 
ment. 
Apostolic Teaching 
and Custom ‘ 


Leaders of Worship 
Method. ; 
Object (God the 
Father, Christ) . 
Places . . : 
Times . 
Christ’s Teaching and 

Practice 

Worship in Synagogue 

Wot. : ° ° 

Wrath . : ° ° 

Wrestling . ° ° 

Wr iting ° ° 6 


Alphabets ° 


Antiquity ° 
Codex. 
Greek Writing 
Papyrus. 
Minuscule Writing 
Uncial Writing . 
Egyptian Writing . 


on 


Hebrew Writing . 
Accents 
Separation of Words 
and Sections 
Synagogue Rolls . 
Verses . : . 
Vowel Points ; 


Latin Writing . " 
Libraries . 
Materials for Writ- 
ing . ‘. ‘ 
Bark . : ‘ 
Clay e ® e 


ii, 54* f. (Post). 

iv. 944° (Kenyon). 

iv. 937" (Mackie). 

iv. 937" (John Patrick), 
488" f. (Marshall) ; Ext. 
284" (Fairweather). 
[See Logos]. 

Ext. 294*f. (Fairweather). 

i. 834> (Warfield); ii. 546 
(Mayor). 

iv. 937° (Stanton). 

ii, 687" (Strong), 724 
(Reynolds). 

iv. 940>. 

lii. 330° (Macalister). 

iv. 940°. 

iv. 9415, 


(See Praise, Sacrifice). 
iv. 941° (Adeney). 


iv. 941°; i. 426° ff. (Gay- 
ford), 490° (Robertson). 

iv. 942°, 

iv. 942>, 


iv. 043° f. 
iv. 9422. 
iv. 941°. 


iv. 941°; Ext. 81* (Votaw). 

iv. 640° ff. (Bacher). 

iv. 931°, 

i. 97° (Orr). 

iv. 9448, 

iv. 944* (Kenyon); i 72° 
(I. Taylor), 729° (Bart- 
let) ; iii. 26°, 27> (Mar- 
goliouth), 597° (Curtis). 

iv. 949°; wT FOmM (I. 

Taylor). 

. 944". 

. 947%, 951° £. 


; L 72%, 74> (I 


Writing—Materials— 


: 

® 

= 
oeeee¢ 


Papyrus 
Parchment or Vel. 


lum 
Pens. 
Potsherds 
Stone 
Wax 
Wood . 
Palimpsests 
Papyri. : 
Rolls : F 
Stichometry and Col- 
ometry . . 
Wyclif, John. 


Xanthicus . : : 
Xerxes ai : ‘ 


Yarn . ‘ 
Year . 3 


Beginning of . ‘ 


Yellow ‘ F 


Yoke . 
Yokefellow . 
Zaanan : 
Zaanannim . 
Zaavan 
Zabad 
Zabadseans . 
Zabadeas (Ap.) 
Zabbai . ‘ 
Zabbud : 
Zabdeus (Ap.) 
Zabdi . : 
Zabdiel 
Zabud . 
Zaccai . 


Zaccheus . 
Zaccur . 


Zachariah * 
Zacharias . ; é 
Zachary (Ap.) . ‘ 
Zadok, Zadokites ‘ 


iv. 9484, 
iv. 945°. 
iv. 9454. 
iv. 945°, 
iv. 947%, 


iv. 945%, 


iv. 946>, 
iv. 947%, 
iv. 945°. 


iv. 944», 


iv. 9458. 
iv. 944>, 
iv. 955". 


Ext. 352°. 
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[See Papyri]. 


iv. 945+, 046" f. 


iv. 955°, 
iv. 855°; 


iv. 765° (Abrahams), 


Ext. 238°. 


iv. 958" (Selbie). 


iil, 125> (Ewing). 


iv. 763° ff. (Abrahams) ; 


Ext. 478° ff. (Ramsay). 


iv. 764° ; 
Bay). 


Ext. 483> (Ram- 


i. 458* (Thatcher). 
iv. 958% (Nicol). 


iv. 644° (Synzygus]. 


iv. 959*. 


iv. 959* (Selbie). 


iv. 959". 


iv. 959° (Bennett); ii. 
126*, 130*, 132> (Curtis). 

iv. 959° (Margoliouth). 
960°. 


iv. 960°. 
iv. 960*. 
iv. 960", 


iv. 960" ; ii. 120°, 131°. 
iv. 960* ; ii. 132, 


iv. 960°. 


iv. 960* [Zabbai]. 
iv. 960* (Redpath). 


iv. 960°; ii. 122>, 1938, 
125". 

iv. 960°. 

iv. 9614, 

iv. 9615, 


iv. 961* (J. Taylor); i. 6> 
(N. J. D. White); ii 
1238 >, 123>, 127" (Cur- 
tis) ; iv. 72>, 89° (Bau- 


dissin); Ext. 719° 


(Kautzsch). 


iv. 962°; ii. 126%, 1278, 


. 962° (Wilson) ; ii. 132 
(Curtis). 


Zalmonah . 
Zalmunnah . ; 
Zam4&ma-shum.-idin - 
Zambri (Ap.) ‘ 
Zamoth (Ap.) 
Zamzummim 
Zanoah : 
Zaphenath- paneah 


Zaphon . 
Zaraias (Ap.) 
Zarakes (Ap.) 
Zardeus (Ap.) 
Zarephath . 
Zarethan . . . 
Zathoes(Ap.)  . . 
Zathui (Ap.) 
Zattu . 


Zechariah . .  . 


Tomb of . e e 
Zechariah, Book of . 
Activity and Signifi- 
cance of the Pro- 
phet. 
Genuine Prophecies 
(chs. 1-8) . 
Messianic Hope . 


Chs. 9-14: Contents. 
Date of ian aaa 
Parts. , 
Relation of Parte . 
Religious Value . 
ey ‘ 


Zecher . ‘ ‘ 
Zechrias (Ap.) 
Zedad . . 


Zadekiah oc 


Zeeb . : ‘ ; 
Zela(h) 

Zelek . ‘ 
Zelelponites . . 
Zelophehad. .  . 
Zelzah . { ‘ : 
Zemaraim . 4 ‘ 


iv. 


iv. 
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962». 
964* (Cooke). 


i. 182°. 


iv. 


962°. 
. 962°, 


iv. 962> (Driver), 994°. 
iv. 962°; ii. 129%. 


iv. 963" (Griffith) ; i. 665° 
(Crum) ; iii. 819°, 

iv. 9635. 

iv. 963*. 

iv. 963°. 

iv. 963°. 

iv. 963> (Mackie). 

iv. 963° (Selbie). 

iv. 963°. 

iv. 963>, 

iv. 9649. 

iv. 964°; ii. 1264. 

i. 348" [Cananean}. 

iv. 964°; ii. 1245, 125>, 
1314 4, 1328, 

iv. 964* (Cooke). 

iv. 964° (Milligan). 

iv. 964°; ii. 1274, 

iv. 964>, 

iv. 964°, 

iv. 965". 

iv. 965* (Cooke); i. 9° 
(Selbie). 

iv. 965° (Ewing) ; ii. 129% 
(Curtis). 

iv. 966* (Macpherson) ; 
li, 122%, 123%, 124%, 
105 dis 125 quinguies 
126%, 127%, 129%, 1318 
(Curtis) ; Ext. 673°, 
676° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 456° (Nicol). 

iv. 967* (Nowack). 

iv. 967°, 

iv. 967%. 

iv. 9675; Ext. 713° 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 9683. 

iv. 969°, 

iv. 968°, 

iv. 969° f, 

iv. 969°, 

iv. 970° 

iv. 970° 

iv. 970°. 

iv. 970°(N. J. D. White) ; 


li. 


ii. 126, 127* (Curtis). 
iv. 
iv. 


632* (Cooke); ii. 172*n. 
973°. 

973* ; ii, 132°, 

1288, 


iv. 973°; 


iv. 973°. 
iv. 973°. 


fi. 129». 


890 


Zemarite 
Zemirah e 
Zenap . ° 
Zenas . 
Zephaniah 


Zephaniah, Apocalypse 
of . : 
Zephaniah, Book of ° 
Author . ° . 
Contents . 2 
Dateand Unity. 
Literary Character- 
istics and Text 
Religious Value 
Zephath ‘ : 
Zephathah . . 
Zephi, Zepho . 
Zephon, rues 
Zer . : . 
Zerah e e ° e 


Zerahiah . ‘ ‘ 
Zered . = 
Zeredah, Zererah 


Zeresh . ‘ ‘ 
Zereth . : é 
Zereth-shahar 
Zeri 

Zeror . : ‘ 
Zeruah ‘ 


Zerubbabel . : 


wrongly identified 


with Sheshbazzar . 
Temple of ; 
Zeruiah , ‘ 
Zetham : 
Zethan 
Zethar . 
Zeugma 
Zezer . 
Zia : : 
Ziba . ‘; 
Zibeon . A 
Zibia . é 
Zibiah . : : 
Zichri . é : é 
Ziddim ‘ ; ‘ 
Zidon . ‘ F 
Relation to Tyre 


Zigabenus, pee 
Ziha . . 
Zikkurat . . 


Ziklag . ‘ , 
Zillah . ‘ 
Zillethai 

Zilpah . 

Zimmah 

Zimran 

Zimri . e 


Zin 6 e e 
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iv. 973° (Margoliouth). 

iv. 973°; ii. 130°. 

iv. 959* [Zaanan). 

iv. 973°, 

iv. 973° (Macpherson) ; ii. 
124* (Curtis). 


iv. 974* (Marshall). 
iv. 974* (Selbie). 
iv. 9748, 

iv. 974», 

iv. 975. 


iv. 976°. 

iv. 976°, 

ii, 415> [Hormah]; iv. 9778. 

iv. 9775. 

iv. 977°. 

iv. 963* (Zaphon]. 

iv. 9778. 

iv. 977% (Nicol); ii 
1235 %%, 125> 1294 
(Curtis). 

iv. 977°; ii. 123% », 

iv. 977°; i. 806". 

iv. 963> (Zarethan]. 

iv. 977°. 

iv. 977°; ii. 128®. 

iv. 977°. 

il. 522° [Izri], 125. 

iv. 9788. 

iv. 978°. 

iv. 978* (Selbie) ; ii. 127* 
(Curtis). 


iv. 493°. 

iv. 710° ff. (Davies). 

iv. 979°; ii. 126, 127¢. 

iv. 979°; ii. 1238. 

iv. 979°; ii. 130°. 

iv. 979°. 

Ext. 160° (Kénig). 

i, 658°. 

iv. 979°; ii. 131°. 

iv. 979° (Strachan). 

iv. 980*. 

iv. 980"; ii. 131°. 

iv. 980*; ii. 126°. 

iv. 980*; ii. 124*>¢* 13] ter, 

iv. 977* [Zer]. 

iv. 980* (Mackie). 

iv. 823°. 

Ext. 486° (Turner). 

iv. 981°. 

(See Temples (Baby- 
lonian)). 

iv. 981°. 

iv. 981°; i. 35° [Adah]. 

iv. 982"; ii. 131%, 132. 

iv. 9824. 

iv. 982"; ii, 1238 dé, 

iv. 982®. 

iv. 982° (N. J. D. White); 
ii. 129°, 1314 (Curtis). 

iv. 982" (Chapman). 


Zina e e eo 
Zion ® ° ° 


Zior . . 
Ziph . 
Ziphah 
Ziphion 


NX 
® © (me ° e 
N 
e 
e e e e ® 


Zohar . ; F 


Zorites . : ° ‘ 
Zoroastrianism . 7 
Allusions in Bible and 
Apocrypha .. 
Influence on Apoca- 
lyptic Literature 

on Essenes . - 

on Esther. . 

on Judaism . ‘ 


in Angelology . 
Demonology . 


Doctrine of God 
Eschatology . 


on Tobit , 
Influenced by. J udaism 
‘Wisdom’ in the 

Avesta . : : 

Zorobabel . ‘ ‘ 
Zorzelleus (Ap.) . . 


Zi legends . . 
Zuar , ; ; 
Zugoth ; : : 
Zuph ° ‘ 
Zura . . 

Divine Nar ame. . 


Zuriel ° ° e e 
Zurishaddai : ° 
Zuzim . : ‘ ° 


iv. 985° (Zizah] ; ii. 1239. 

iv. 982> (Wilson) ; ii. 386* 
(Warren), 591*(Conder). 

iv. 984°. 

iv. 984>; ii, 127% >, 129. 

iv. 984>; ii, 1209. 

iv. 963* [Zaphon]; ; ii. 131° 

iv. 511> nae 


iv. 984> (Hull). 

v. 984°; ii. 129°, 127*, 

iv. 985*. 

iv. 985* (Chapman). 

iv. 985° (Driver). 

iv. 987* (Stenning). 

iv. 987°; ii. 128°, 

i. 191° ff. (T. G. Pinches), 
217° f. (Hommel); iii 
307°. 

iv. 987>; ii. 129>, 126», 

iv. 987> (Stenning). 

iv. 988"; ii, 129°. 

iii. 491° ff. (Post). 

iv. 988*; ii. 132. 

iv. 988*; ii. 1248. 

iv. 988"; ii. 661> (Davison). 

iv. 988°. 

ii. 759> (Warren). 

iv. 988* (Selbie); ii. 127" 
(Curtis). 

iv. 988" ; ii. 127*, 128°. 

iv. 98s (J. H. Moulton). 


iv. 989*. 


Ext. 297° f. (Fairweather). 

iv. 992°; i. 113*(F. Porter). 

iv. 9935. 

iv. 988>ff.; Ext. 274° 
(Fairweather). 

iv. 9915, 993°. 

iv. 991>, 993>; Ext. 2895 
(Fairweather). 

Ext. 279° (Fairweather). 

iv. 990°, 993>; Ext. 307° 
(Fairweather), 728*. 

iv. 989%, 

iv. 992°. 


iv. 993%. 

iv. 978° (Selbie). 

iv. 994. 

i. 222° (Hommel); Ext. 
573* (Jastrow). 

iv. 994°. 

Ext. 58° (Schechter). 

iv. 994"; ii. 124°. 

iv. 994°; ii. 1314, 

iii. 880° f. (Whitehouse) ; 
iv. 290° (Selbie). 

iv. 994°. 

iv. 994°. 

iv. 994° (Driver); ii. 166°. 


. EE? eee cement eee on lh 


GENESIS. 


1. 220°; Ext. 281°. 

i. 36>, 501%, 502°. 

i. 221°; ii, 408; Ext. 
668° n. (Jastrow), 
715> (Kautzsch). 

i. 506%. 


i. 193°. 

Ext. 670° (Kautzsch). 

iii, 226"; Ext. 201°. 

Ext. 716° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 716* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 716* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 715° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 319f.; Ext. 621° 
(Kautzsch). 

i. 36°. 

i. 501°, 

i. 8390". 

i. 36"; ii. 403"; Ext. 
665° (Kautzsch). 

ii. 191"; iii. 5514. 

ii. 39°; iv. 630° (Hast- 
ings). 

ii. 347*. 

iii. 264* (Paterson). 

i. 591+. 

iv. 630" (Hastings). 

Ext. 637° (Kautzsch). 

1. SLU", 

Ext. 665° (Kautzsch). 

i. 377°; iv. 633f.; Ext. 
644* (Kautzsch). 

i. 797°; ii. 163 f. 

iii. 688°. 

Ext. 612* (Kautzsch). 

iv. 330>. 

i. 388° n, 

iii. 1278, 

ii, 72". 


REFERENCES 


A. OLD TESTAMENT. 


GENESIS—continued. 


Ext. 623* (Kautzsch). 
iii. 244>, 
1. 225°; iil. 558%. 
iv. 820 f. 
iii. 19 f.; iv. 11*(Budde). 
i. 204" n. 
iv. 470°. 
i. 711*; iv. 39, 
ili. 695 (Taylor). 
i. 36°. 
Ext. 716* (Kautzsch). 
iil, 555” (Woods). 
iv. 408"; Ext. 200°. 
iv. 598* (Selbie). 
iv. 570° (Sanday), 588°. 
ii, 192%; Ext. 666° 
(Kautzsch). 
fii. 512%. 
lil, 555° (Woods). 
iv. 763. 
Ext. 612* (Kautzsach). 
iv. 334>, 
i. 221», 
Ext. 716* (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 716* (Kautzsch). 
iv. 196. 
iv. 11 (Budde). 
Ext. 79 ff. (Jastrow). 
iv. 286°. 
iv. 176°. 
iii. 552. 
i, 2213; Ext. 81°, 
i. 799°. 
i. 224°, 
i. 339°; iv. 223 £, 
i. 227"; iv. 229%, 
iii. 487. 
Ext. 814. 
Ext. 81>, 
i. 184°, 
iii. 46°. 
YI 


IIL INDEX OF SCRIPTURE TEXTS AND OTHER 


GENESIS—confinued. 


Ext. 82%. 

iii. 738° (Selbie); Ext. 
84° n. 

iL 216". 

iv. 790 ff. 

ii. 453°, 

iii, 695 f. (Taylor). 

iL. 265°. 

Ext. 664* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 77%. 

i. 15*, 222, 226>; Ext. 
88. 


ii, 224», 

iL. 375". 

iv. 491%, 

ii. 289; iv. 226%, 

lii. 672°, 

ili, 67°; Ext. 616* 
(Kautzsch). 

lii. 566° (Kénig). 

iii. 335° (Sayoe). 

iii. 145, 450; iv. 358°. 

Ext. 173. 

i. 5114. 

i. 686°; ii 100°; iv. 
615°, 

iv. 462°, 

Ext. 619 (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 630° (Kautzsch). 

ill, 576% (Ferries). 

Ext. 77*. 

Ext. 603° (Johns). 

Ext. 603° (Johns). 

ii. 277°. 

Ext. 600° (Johns). 

iv. 11> (Budde). 

Ext. 604° (Johns). 

Ext. 370°. 

Ext. 716* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 623* (Kautzsch). 

ii, 563>, 
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GENESIS—continued. 


1gif 
183 
187 
1g” 
18% 
198 
1990-88 
19% 
901-17 
2017 
21° 
Q)10 
2) 108. 
Q)1 
2138 
9119 
217 
2)73-8 


Ext. 638* (Kautzach). 
Ext. 375°, 
Ext. 375°, 


Ext. 664* (Kautzsch). 
iii. 63. 

Ext. 603°, 604° (Johns). 
Ext. 603° (Johns). 
Ext. 375. 


Ext. 663° (Kautzsch). 

iii. 437; Ext. 176». 

Ext. 620* (Kautzsch). 

iv. 334. 

fi. 663°; Ext. 661° 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 716° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 600* (Johns). 

iii. 420°; Ext. 374°. 

iv. 7515. 

Ext. 604* (Johns). 

Ext. 604° (Johns). 

Ext. 604* (Johns). 

iii. 99>. 

Ext. 604° (Johns). 

Ext. 604°, 605° (Johns). 

ii. 8334, 

Ext. 612° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 11 (Budde). 

ili. 894>; Ext. 75%. 

iv. 24°. 

i. 9. 

Ext. 75°. 

iv. 223°, 

i. 510°. 

iii. 2138. 

Ext. 664° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 604° (Johns). 

fi. 76°. 

Ext. 604° (Johns). 

i. 277°. 

iii. 16f.; Ext. 643° 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 6014. 

lili. 880°; Ext. 616* 
(Kautgsch). 

iv. 472>. 

Ext. 170°. 

i. 814°; iii. 88*, 3315 
(Macalister). 

iv. 464°. 

fii, 480° n. 

i. 300°; iii. 7°; Ext. 
1715. 

Ext. 603° (Johns). 

iii. 485>. 


GENEsIS—continued, 

30° iv. 9448, 

30u i. 370°; ii. 76; Ext. 
617" (Kautzsch). 

308 Ext. 617" (Kautzsch). 

301: iv. 604". 

30142. ili. 210° (Whitehouse) 

30° + iv. 965". 

3077 i. 813+. 

307 iii. 735°. 

31 Ext. 664° (Kautzsch). 

318 Ext. 170°. 

3] Ext. 604* (Johns). 

31* Ext. 604* (Johns). 

318 Ext. 600* (Johns). 

31% Ext. 607* (Johns). 

314 Ext. 602> (Johns). 

314 i. 857°. 

31“ i. 510+. 

31 47% ii. 983. 

318 iii. 473* (Driver). 

327-10 iii. 213°. 

3222 ii. 529f., 532. 

322 Ext. 638° (Kautzsch). 

32 iii, 739°; Ext. 640> 
(Kautzsch). 

3288 ii. 39*; iv. 831°, 

33” iii. 739. 

338 ii. 265. 

3318 iv. 472», 

33” i. 682"; Ext. 612° 
(Kautzsch). 

34 ii. 530°; iii. 100 fF. ; iv. 
518. 

34” Ext. 77°. 

35¢ iii, 210°; Ext. 616* 
(Kautzach). 

35% 13-18 i, 277, 

3516-2 (cf. 


4) 18 
4) 14 16, 94f. 
at. 


4) 4%. 


Ext. 615* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 172°. 

i. 90"; ii. 393°. 

i. 90"; iii. 456* (Post). 

iv. 223», 

lil. 357 f. 

iii. 358°. 

ii. 772°; iv. 610 f.; Ext. 
372°. 

Ext. 668° (Kautzsch). 

ili. 269%. 

Ext. 615° (Kautzsch). 

i. 700°; iii. 625 f., 848°. 

i. 313°; iv. 513°. 

Ext. 602°, 603* (Johns). 

li, 772°. 

ii. 230° n. 

iL. 772%. 

i. 318°; ii. 772°, 

712". 


iii. 307° (Hull). 


li. 773°. 
ii. 773°. 


GENESIS—continued. 
4]1@ ii. 775". 
4)" ii. 770° = 
42° ii. 774°, 
42% iv. 517£ 
4311 fii. 574°: iv. 610 fF. 
4316 1. ii. 774°*. 
44° iv. 600* (Whitehouse). 
445- 6 Ext. 651* (Kautzsch). 
44° Ext. 600° (Johns). 
458 ii. 774°. 
4519 Ext. 374°, 
457 Ext. 369%, 
467 iv 314°. 
46% iv. (0 f. 
46* iii, 887° (Sayoe). 
46% i. 11>; it 774. 
47u iv. 188». 
4714. 8 ii. 774°. 
4710 Ext. 602° (Johns). 
47* Ext. 601° (Johns). 
4739 iv. 751°. 
4781 i. 262>, 
48° Ext. 605° (Johns). 
4813 iii. 7°. 
4814 Ext. 173°. 
48% Ext. 604° (Johns). 
49 iv. 11>. 
494 Ext. 172%. 
496 ii. 183°, 
497 Ext. 649° (Kautzsch). 
4979 fii. 83° (Selbie), 567* 
(Kénig); iv. 417°, 
500 f. (Aglen). 
49u ii. 148». 
4933 iv. 804>, 965 f. 
4916-16 i 549". 
497 iii. 486> (Ewing); iv. 
719" (Selbie). 
49% iv. 196>. 
50 8 ii. 774°, 775"; iii. 321°. 
50” Ext. 663° (Kautzsch). 
50% i. 300°; Ext. 170£. 
EXxopvus. 
re 1, 806°. 
15 iv. 750 f. 
yu iii, 820", 886>. 
]¥ i. 257°; iii. 331° (Mac- 
alister), 367* (H. A 
White). 
12 iii. 3678. 
210 Ext. 624> (Kautzsch). 
3° iv. 826°, 
ot. Ext. 172%. 
gist. Ext. 625” (Kautzsch). 
48 iii. 888 f. 
42 Ext. 684° (Kautzach). 
4>4f. Ext. 622> (Kautzsch). 
4% i. 4438. 
477 Ext. 627% (Kautzsch). 
53 Ext. 621°f. (Kautzech) 
51-19 i, 326°. 
516 i. 856° n. 
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Exopus—continued. Exopus—continued. ExoDus—continued. 
ort. Ext. 716° (Kautzsch). | 2)'8 17 Ext. 605° (Jolins). 30ue- iv. 86°; Ext. 719 
ad iv. 1784. 21 tii. 239°; Ext. 600° (Kautzsch). 
7 iv. 114>. (Johns). 301-16 iii, 422 n. 
7 iii. 207° (Whitehouse). | 2118 ii. 654. 31184. Ext. 716° (Kautzsch). 
7 ili. 889. 2] 188. Ext. 606* (Johns). 328 i. 340°; iii. 894°, 
8} ili. 889 f 21” Ext. 606* (Johns). 328 i. 341° n, 
18-19 iii. 890. 2] 208. iv. 465°. 32 iv. 39. 
gl-81 iii, 890. 217 ii, 806°; Ext. 606% | 32” iv. 70°; Ext. 633° 
g* Ext. 621 (Kautzsch). (Johns). (Kautzsch). 
9! lili. 890 f. 2122. 77 Ext. 606* (Johns). 3233 iv. 423°. 
9 iii. 890 f. 21% Ext. 606* (Johns). 324 Ext. 639* (Kautzsch). 
gis ili. 891. 21% Ext. 606* (Johns). 33° Ext. 639> (Kautzsch). 
g2 iv. 39°. 2) xt. Ext. 605° (Johns). 337" Ext. 717* (Kautzsch). 
929. & Ext. 178. 21%. iv. 465>; Ext. 606* | 341+ Ext. 633> (Kautzsch). 
lu‘ ii. 891 f. (Johns). 34144, i. 5814. 
10% ili. 892®, 21% Ext. 607 (Johns). 3419 Ext. 629° (Kautzsch). 
113 fi. 173, 21% Ext. 607* (Johns). 3421 iv. 317°. 
11¢ iii. 82. 2133 Ext. 607* (Johns). 343 Ext. 641> (Kautzsch). 
]2!-18 ili. 686*, 7188, 218 Ext. 600* (Johns). 34° iii. 684°. 
129(AV) iv. 176. 22) Ext. 607* (Johns). 34% ii. 35f.; iv. 831°. 
}Q2t Ext. 621 (Kautzsch). | 22! Ext. 600* (Johns). 354 Ext. 717* (Kautzsch). 
]22-%7 iii, 684 £. 221-8 Ext. 600° (Johns). 3523 i. 313°, 
12% ii. 173%, 228 Ext. 601° (Johns). 388 li. 181°; iii, 3978; iv 
} 288 ili. 399%, Q24¢. Ext. 601° (Johns). 85°, 934” (Adeney). 
24-51 iii. 686". 226-11 Ext. 603* (Johns). ‘392% iv. 82>, 
131-126 Ext. 719° (Kautzsch). | 227 Ext. 603* (Johns). 
13*18 iii, 870°, 871° (A, BR. 8, | 297 Ext. 602°, 603* (Johns). LEVITICUS. 

Kennedy). 227-0 Ext. 600* (Johns). 1} iv. 603°. 

137 Ext. 370. 22108. Ext. 607® > (Johns). if Ext. 720° (Kautzsch). 
131. i, 807°. 2210-18 Ext. 607* (Johns). ~*~ iv. 82>. 

148 iii, 875. 2918 Ext. 607" (Johns). Tad li. 520°. 

15 iv. 149. 20.4 Ext. 607* (Johns). 2 Ext. 171°. 

15-0 iv, 11> (Budde). 2218 Ext. 603*, 604* (Johns). | 3 Ext. 722° (Kautzsch). 
158 iv. 35°, 358°. 2218 Ext. 600° (Johns). 5 Ext. 721* (Kautzsch). 
15 i. 858"; Ext. 680°] 20% Ext. 607* (Johns). 6104. Ext. 721% (Kautzsch). 

(Kautzsch). 2279 (38) = ij, 10; iv. 700, 61*. Ext. 721° (Kautzsch). 
152 iv. 12%. 2231 (80) iv. 830°, 67-6 Ext. 602° (Johns). 
15% iv. 897°, 231¢ ii. 35 f. 6 Ext. 600* (Johns). 
15* iii. 347%. 2310. Ext. 717° (Kautzsch). | 6¢ Ext. 621° (Kautzsch). 
15* iv. 603°. 2313 iv. 317°, 633 (6) iv. 84°. 

164 lii. 236° n, 2319 ii. 35>, 195°; iv. 383(W. | 614 iv. 82%, 
16” iv. 323. P. Paterson), 831°. 78 iv. 85>, 
177 iii, 293> (Driver), 346° | 232% Ext. 639" (Kautzsch). | 7% Ext. 722* (Kautzsch). 

(Chapman). 244 Ext. 612* (Kautzsch). tat Ext. 722* (Kautzsch). 
1 7ut Ext. 173°. 2444. Ext. 631° (Kautzsch). | 8% iv. 757*. 

174 ii. 563°. 245 iv. 69>. 1014- iii, 471°, 
1738 ii. 563>; Ext. 173%. 245t. Ext. 618 (Kautzsch). | 1027 iv. 90*. 
198 Ext. 279°. 24m. Ext. 631* (Kautzsch). | 10% iii, 471°, 498°, 
19 Ext. 682> (Kautzsch). | 241° Ext. 279°. 1Q1- iv. 83°. 
19% iv. 70%, 99°. Q51f. Ext. 717" (Kautzsch). | 11“ Ext. 613° (Kautzsch). ° 
20° iv. 317°. 26} Ext. 170°. 11 iv. 830%, 
20% ili. 4794. Zi iv. 9108 n. ]]7!. 3 li. 254. 
20%4- Ext. 6615 (Kautzsch). | 2877 Ext. 719» (Kautzsch). | 13 iii. 96; iv. 82. 
20% ill. 880°; iv. 833; Ext. | 285 Ext. 170°. 13} iv. 603°, 
170*. 2817-8 iv. 619 (Flinders | 13” ii. 66+. 
211*. Ext. 719* (Kautzsch). Petrie). 13%#- iii. 98>, 
2127 Ext. 602° (Jolins). 2850 iv. 839%. 14544. iii. 98>, 
2134. iv. 464 (Whitehouse). | 28% iv. 820, 1533 i. 257°. 
218 ii. 806°; iv. 4645; Ext. | 284 iv. 70%. 15 iv. 828%. 

172%, 279°, 6215, 642" | 288 Ext. 6218 (Kautzsch). | 15% iv. 828°. 

(Kautzsch). 29” iv. 757. 16 i, 199f.; iii. 105; Ext. 
21° Ext. 607° (Johns). 29% iv. 70°. 721° (Kautzsch). 
219 Ext. 604° (Johns). Qg7t. iv. 85°. 16). 24-=* i, 200%; iii, 11%, 12°; 
Q] 108 Ext. 604° (Johns). 30'° i. 199°. iv. 90°. 
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LEVITICUS—continued. 

16° Ext. 288°. 

16® 10. 31%. Ext. 618* (Kautzsch). 

168-19. 8 =i, 207 £. 

16% iv. 351°. 

16144 Ext. 720° (Kautzsch). 

1672. Ext. 720° (Kautzsch). 

16% Ext. 621" (Kautzsch). 

17-26 iv. 82. 

17'-7 iii. 106*; iv. 82°. 

178 Ext. 617° (Kautzsch). 

17? i. 5914. 

174 i. 197>; iv. 841" (W. 
P. Paterson); Ext. 
720° (Kautzsch). 

1714 Ext. 204°. 

1717-8 iii. 11>, 105°, 107°. 

18@19 iii. 106*. 

187-17 lil. 267 f. 

186 Ext. 615> (Kautzsch). 

19 iv. 828 f. 

1974- Ext. 602* (Johns), 645° 
(Kautzsch). 

197 i, 235°; ii. 284"; iii. 
106. 

19% i, 538°; iii. 244” (Hast- 
ings). 

20° Ext. 605° (Johns). 

201° Ext. 603* (Johns). 

20u Ext. 604* (Johns). 

203 Ext. 604° (Johns). 

2014 Ext. 604* (Johns). 

202 Ext. 615> (Kautzsch). 

2)1#. iv. 82*; Ext. 719° 
(Kautzsch), 

Qf (cf. 

Ezk 24 
1547. ) iv. 87°, 

215 i. 537°, 538°, 

218 Ext. 606° (Johns). 

2] 108. iv. 82°, 

2143 iv. 82°. 

2138 iii, 560°. 

2] 1m iii. 106, 204». 

2139 Ext. 602> (Johns). 

21" iii. 328°. 

228 iv. 830°. 

23° Ext. 718° (Kautzsch). 

297. iL. 586°; iii. 106°. 

2318 iii. 740°. 

296-81 iii. 741 (Purves). 

24M. 2 Ext. 607* (Johns). 

2417. 2 Ext. 606* (Johns). 

2418. 96 Ext. 607* (Johns). 

241s. Ext. 605° (Johns), 

2411-16 fii. 479°, 

25%. Ext. 718° (Kautzsch). 

25¢ ii. 298°; iii. 1074. 

25%18 iii. 366 (Chapman). 

2518 Ext. 718* (Kautzsoh). 

25a. Ext. 718* (Kautzsch). 

25-8 iv. 82%. 

Qe. Ext. 6015, 602° 
(Johns). 


LEVITICUS — continued. 


iv. 465 (Whitehouse) ; 
Ext.719* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 718° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 722° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 825. 

lil. 1074. 

Ext. 620° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 864. 
NUMBERS. 

iii. 568, 

iv. 85°. 

Ext. 717° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 90*. 

iii. 17°, 

Ext. 719> (Kautzsch). 

iv. 85. 

Ext. 720* (Kautzsch). 

ili. 273f. (Paterson), 
325° (Macalister), 
568°, 

Ext. 603* (Johns). 

iil. 238". 

iv. 83%. 

iii. 325 f. 

Ext. 658° (Kautzsch). 

iii. 497 f., 569*. 

iv. 83*. 

Ext. 658° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 864. 

iv. 114. 

iii. 569°. 

iv. 85%, 90°. 

Ext. 720" (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 719° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 85. 

iii. 686°. 

iii. 569°, 

Ext. 375. 

iv. 11%; Ext. 628* 
(Kautzsch). 

iii. 399*. 

ii. 67°. 

Ext. 657* (Kautzach). 

iv. 115%, 

iii. 570°. 

i. 790 f. 

iv. 270°. 

iii. 570*. 

iii. 1978. 

iii. 512°. 

iii. 570°. 

iii. 570*. 

ii. 69*. 

iii. 570 f.; iv. 88>. 

iii. 11 f. 

ili. 12" (Sel bie), 570°. 

iv. 39. 

ili. 571% 

Ext. 682* (Kautzsch). 

ili. 5715. 

iv. 85%. 

Ext. 720° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 719* (Kautzsch). 


NUMBERS—continued. 

1g}9 Ext. 171°. 

18% Ext. 717° (Kautzsch). 

182 iv. 780 f. 

182 M@ =—s iy, 868. 

19 iii, 571"; iv. 207ff. 

19% Ext. 614> (Kautzsch). 

19™ Ext. 614° (Kautzach). 

20! i. 804°. 

207-8 iii. 346° (Chapman). 

2016 iii. 351° n. 

2017 Ext. 369°, 370°, 375+. 

2)} i. 196*. 

2) 1-4 iii. 571°, 

214-8 iv. 602°. 

21° iii, 119°. 

216 iii. 320* ; iv. 460°. 

21%. Ext. 628* (Kautzsch). 

2114 iv. 12° (Budde), 629°, 
896°. 

Q] 17%. iv. 896° (Selbie). 

2118 i. 264°; iii, 83*; iv. 
417°. 

2) 18t. iii, 294°, 

2]21-81 iii. 409 (Bennett). 

21™ i. 82>; ii, 553* n. 

2139 Ext. 631° (Kautzach). 

21% ili. 559°. 

226 Ext. 651* (Kautzsch) 

2223-24 iii. 571°. 

2222-85 Ext. 638° (Kautzsch). 

22% iv. 114°. 

2314 iv. 988*. 

2321 Ext. 660° (Kautzach). 

23% ili. 743°. 

248 i. 69>. 

2477 iii, 204f.; iv. 416°. 
494°, 

24ut. ii. 834° n. 

24™ i. 186° ; iii. 7. 

25)-1s ili. 572%. 

2564. iii. 366". 

268! iv. 90%. 

26% Ext. 717° (Kautzach). 

Q7 1. iii. 214°. 

Q7i-u iii. 572%. 

2718 iii, 85* n. 

277 iv. 90>. 

27% iv. 845, 

2816 iii. 686°. 

29-8 iii. 741°, 

2g 2. iii, 572. 

30 iii. 572°. 

31 ili. 572°. 

317% Ext. 619° (Kautzech). 

3] 1% iv. 209°. 

31% iii. 519°. 

321-96 iii. 572°. 

341 iv. 270°. 

34 iv. 90°. 

35 iii. 572°. 

35724- Ext. 623* (Kautzach). 

35% Ext. 719" (Kautzsch) 

35%- 38 iv. 84°. 
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iii. 14>; iv. 629°. 
Ext. 375°. 

iii. 237 (Hastings). 
ii. 26°. 

i. 82>, 

ii. 314°, 

iv. 436", 551. 

i. 262>, 263°; iil. 690*. 
Ext. 680* (Kautzsach). 
Ext. 706* (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 623° (Kautzsch). 
iv. 539°. 

Ext. 680° (Kautzsch). 
iii. 870 ff. 

iv. 602. 

iii. 293°. 

Ext. 682* (Kautzsch). 
iv. 120". 

iv. 954. 

iv. 75>. 

Ext. 680° (Kautzsch). 


Ext. 685° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 685° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 117°, 

Ext. 619° (Kautzsch). 

i. 537°, 538°; Ext. 171° 

Ext. 682° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 613> (Kautzsch). 

ii. 35f., 195°; iv. 830f., 
464* (Whitehouse). 

iv. 780°; Ext. 720°. 

iv. 780°; Ext. 61>. 

iv. 830°. 

iv. 464. 

Ext. 602° (Johns). 

iv. 464* (Whitehouse). 

Ext. 172*. 

iy. 813°. 

Ext. 64]> (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 600° (Johns). 

iii. 881, 

iv. 76%. 

iv. 400. 

iv. 75". 

iv. 75°. 

iv. 75. 

iv. 76°. 

iv. 764. 

Ext. 688* (Kautzsch). 

iv. 75°. 

iv. 113 f. 

Ext. 600* (Johns). 

iil, 354, 

iv. 117°. 

Ext. 369°. 

Ext. 606* (Johns). 

Ext. 600* (Johns). 

iv 3518. 

iv. 76°. 


DEUTERONOMY—continued. 
192 Ext. 605° (Johns). 
20164. Ext. 619° (Kautzsch). 
2] %% Ext. 600° (Johns). 
215 iv. 75". 
21¢ Ext. 172°, 

2] 10-18 iv. 832, 

2)13 ili. 477°. 

2] 1%. Ext. 171°. 

21% Ext. 603° (Johns). 

2115-19 Ext. 605° (Johns). 

2] 16 Ext. 604° (Johns). 

2118 Ext. 605° (Johns). 

2] 18% Ext. 604° (Johns). 

2121 Ext. 604° (Johns). 

211-8 Ext. 604* (Johns). 

Q) 22. ii. 298". 

225-%ll = iv, 828 f. 

22° ii, 55. 

2213 ii. 68°. 

22138. iv. 595° n. 

2214 ii. 179°. 

2233-37 Ext. 603* (Johns). 

22-8. Ext. 603* (Johns). 

22% Ext. 604* (Johns). 

2280 Ext. 604* (Johns). 

238 iii. 268°, 

23m. Ext. 636* (Kautzsch). 

2319-4 iv. 820°. 

23 lii. 639*. 

2B iste Ext. 600° (Johns). 

23) . Ext. 600° (Johns). 

24} iii. 274f.; Ext. 603° 
(Johns). 

24? iii. 473* (Driver). 

24° iii. 369, 895%. 

246 17 Ext. 607% (Johns). 

24! iii, 239%; Ext. 600° 
(Johns). 

248 iv. 75>, 91°. 

2416 Ext. 606* > (Johns). 

2418 Ext. 602° (Johns). 

2479 iL 312°. 

255-0 iii. 269°. 

255k Ext. 615° (Kautzsch). 

257% Ext. 615° (Kautzsch). 

25° iv. 351%; Ext. 172*. 

25%- iv. 508°. 

25)8 Ext. 605° (Johns). 

26)4- Ext. 685° (Kautzsch). 

26 iv. 75°. 

265 ii, 532°; Ext. 87> 

26)0t- iv. 76%. 

2618-16 iv. 780%, 

26% ii. 201* (Davidson); 
iii. 454" (Nicol); Ext. 
615* (Kautzsch). 

26178 i. 512°, 

274 Ext. 70°. 

27% iv. 833. 

274 Ext. 70°. 

2715 Ext. 680° (Kautzsch). 

2810 i. 344°. 

2833 iii. 323 f. (Macalister). 

2877 ii, 320°. 


895 
DEUTERONOMY —contimued. 
29” iii. 113°, 
3019 Ext. 441°, 
31° lv. 75. 
31% Ext. 629° (Kautzsch). 
327 Ext. 696* (Kautzsch). 
328 Ext. 287% airweather), 
650? (Kautzsch). 
3218 ili. 592> (Macalister). 
$217 i. 58", 591; Ext. 617* 
(Kautzsch). 
32%3 iv. 869 f. 
33 iv. 11>, 
33? iii, 346° (Chapman) ; 
Ext. 643°(Kautzschi). 
33% iv. 518». 
33° ii. 204*; iii. 293° (Dri- 
ver),346" (Chapman); 
iv. 69°, 71, 839". 
33°: Ext. 650* (Kautzscl:). 
33°11 ili, 102, 
33° iv. 69>, 
3310 iv. 71>, 
334 iii. 434* (Pinches). 
3318. iv. 804>, 806*. 
3319 ii. 180°, 
332 ili. 834, 
33% iii. 592°, 616%. 
34) lii, 502” (Chapman). 
34? iii, 85°. 
JOSHUA. 
Dit. Ext. 602° (Johns). 
28 iv. 312°. 
Fd ii. 780°, 781°, 786». 
gun ii. 765". 
316 ii. 765°, 787* ; iv. 963°. 
Ext. 373*. 
qr Ext. 616* (Kautzsch). 
52 ii. 15. 
57 ii. 781%, 
510 ili. 686%, 
6 li, 782%, 
6% ii. 379°, 
7 li. 782°. 
Tite Ext. 600° (Johns). 
7 if Ext. 620° (Kautzsch). 
7 iv. 483°. 
7 i, 220°, 230°; un. 420°. 
qt ii. 782°, 
81-29 il. 7825, 
830-88 li. 780°, 
get iv. 833, 
9 iL 316. 
iv. 74°, 
101 ii. 416°, 
1012¢- ii. 786". 
101216 iv. 627 £, 
1012-15 iii. 217 £. 
1043 iv. 125. 
10% Ext. 171°, 
113 ii. 393°. 
118 ii. 180°. 
1238 tii. 46>; iv. 477°. 
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JOSHUA—continued. 
ii. 162°, 
iv. 498>, 
iii. 309", 
ii. 1178; 
li, 180°. 
iv. 90, 
i. 575». 
iv. 430°, 
iii. 740°, 
i. 27° n, 
ii. 1184, 
iii. 231°, 
i. 702°. 

i, 230)” (Driver). 


iv. 269° n. 


iii. 512”; iv. 9598. 

ii. 794 f. 

li, 831° n.; iii, 3354. 
lil. 994, 

ili. 4878, 

ii. 114», 

iii. 683. 

li. 23"; iii. 473°. 

Ext. 617> (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 616* (Kautzsch). 


JUDGES. 


ii. 8114. 

ili. 635> (Sel bie). 

ii. 814°. 

iv. 289° (Selbie). 

i. 278°. 

ii. 3938. 

iii. 636°. 

ili. 635 f. 

iii. 93. 

iv. 179° (Selbie). 

Ext. 3738. 

Ext. 617% (Kautzsch). 

iv. 851° (Cooke). 

Ext. 651° (Kautzsch). 

i. 578" ; ii, 537%, 8115. 

iv. 959°, 

ili, 240°, 

li. 813">n.3 iv. 119, 
149, 551° (Cooke) ; 
Ext.635°(Kautzsch). 

li. 537%, 578*, 8114, 

i. 3355; Ext. 6178 
(Kautzsch). 

i, 246* n. 

iii. 197*, 277" (Barnes). 

iv. 287 f. 

iv. 238, 

1. 548; iv. 804°. 

ii. 5678, 

iii. 4, 

iii. 5. 

ili. 3498, 


J UDGES—continued. 


Ext. 375°. 

iv. 624, 

iv. 180* n. 

Ext. 76°. 

iv. 830*. 

Ext. 638° (Kautzsch). 

ii, 171°. 

Ext. 661> (Kautzsch). 

li. 563". 

ii. 8114. 

lii. 436° (Bennett). 

ii. 171°n, 

ii. 176%. 

171° n. 

ii. 171%, 

ii. 172°. 

ii. 351°. 

iv. 751° (Post). 

iv. 334°, 

iv. 964. 

iii. 210», 

1. 519%. 

ii. 840° n.; Ext. 630" 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 739%, 

iv. 750 f. 

iii. 120°. 

iii. 881> (Selbie) ; Ext. 
616* (Kautzsch). 

iv. 9° (Budde). 

iv. 407°, 

ii, 744. 

iii. 342°, 

i. 64". 

iv. 172%. 

lil. 240°. 

Ext. 605° (Johns). 

Ext. 635* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 604° (Johns). 

li. 567° n. 

iv. 12°, 

iv. 3345. 

iv. 9633. 

li. 568° n. 

ii. 72%. 

iv. $97, 

Ext. 657° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 657° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 640° (Kautzsch). 

lil. 238" n. 

i, 264". 

li. 11* (Budde) ; iv. 11". 

lil. 113%, 

1. 314%, 

iii. 94>, 

1. 704°. 

iv. 3804. 

Ext. 657° (Kautzsch). 

li. 816°. 

iv. 107°. 

iv. 70f. 

i, 101* (Cooke). 

iv. 70%, 

iv. 70". 


J UDGES—continued. 
18* iv. 70°. 
187 iii. 212°; Ext. 373°. 
18” ii. 161°; iii. 101. 
18% ii. 818°. 
188 lil. 359. 
1913 Ext. 371%. 
19154. Ext. 375°. 
1919-m i. 273°. 
1939 Ext. 619, 830 
(Kautzsch). 
2016 iii. 93. 
2073 lil. 307 f. 

207! Ext. 371°, 372 n. 
205 iL 169; iii. 180 f., 307° 
(Hull). 

208 i, 635°, 342°. 
219 iv. 668°; Ext. 372. 
RUTH. 
3. 4 iii. 269. 
3° Ext. 171 £. 
4™. Ext. 600* (Johns) 
47t. iv. 508° (Mackie). 
48 Ext. 172. 
4is lil, 745°. 
1 SAMUEL. 
iv. 198° n. 
jit Ext. 603° (Johns). 
]1-4 iv. 385* (Stenning). 
13 iv. 668°. 
15 ii, 42°. 
18 ii, 264, 
1° iv. 71>. 
yu Ext. 657° (Kautzsch). 
18 ili. 674°, 
1% iv. 39%. 
26 iii. 225°. 
Qiit. Ext. 649° (Kautzsch) 
Qis-17 iti. 85-4>. 
gist. Ext. 661> (Kautzech). 
218 iv. 82>, 
Q% iv. 85°, 934°. 
ova. ii. 413%. 
271-36 ii. 413°, 
235 iv. 840+. 
2% iv. 74°. 
3} iv. 108°. 
43 Ext. 628° (Kautzschp 
4e-7 iv. 385* (Stennin::). 
423 Ext. 639° (Kautzsch). 
65 iv. 744. 
618 i. 150* n. 
6” il, 397"; Ext. 682 
(Kautzsch). 
73 iL. 150* n. 
v bated iv. 385* (Stenning). 
78 Ext. 172°. 
80. 17. Ext. 630* (Kautzseb). 
g&-13 iv. 385* (Stenning). 
9-10 Ext. 652° (Kautzsch) 
9 iv. 471", 472°. 
95-20 iv. 462 f. 
9 iii. 420°. 
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1 SAMUEL—continued. 


iv. 1088; Ext. 672 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 660° (Kautzsch). 

ii. 39°. 

Ext. 659> (Kautzsch). 

iv. 973°. 


Jer 3135) iv. 193. 


105 Ext. 653* (Kautzsch). 

1 Q5#- iv. 114°. 

108 Ext. 653* (Kautzsch). 

10973 iv. 109». 

10*2(g19™)iy. 137°. 

117 Ext. 619%, 630 
(Kautzsch). 

120 i, 246+. 

128 iv. 40°. 

133 ii. 169° n. 

13? ii. 26%. 

1333 ii. 169" ; iv. 386* (Sten- 
ning). 

1316 iii. 116°. 

1318 Ext. 3729. 

1412 ii. 116 f. 

142 iii. 367°. 

148 1. 150* n.3 iv. 71>. 

1414 ii. 73°, 754". 

148 i. 55>; iv. 840°; Ext. 
649" (Kautzsch). 

14% iii. 880. 

144! Ext. 663* (Kautzsch). 

14st. iv. 839°, 


14“ (LXX)iv. 107% 


146 
148 
15 
15 
157 
"5a 
53 
15* 
15% 
1588 
161-188 


16" 


Ext. 620* (Kautzsch). 

lit, 513°. 

iv. 386” (Stenning). 

iv. 693°. 

Ext. 370°, 

iv. 119°. 

iv. 334. 

Ext. 174°. 

iv. 624°. 

Ext. 636° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 386 f. 

lil. 113*. 

iv. 407°; Ext. 6678 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 192>, 

iii. 895°. 

iv. 553> (Barnes). 

iv. 498°. 

iv. 472, 

iv. 386> (Stenning). 

iv. 387" (Stenning). 


i. 814°. 

Ext. 654° (Kautzsch). 
iv. 387> (Stenning). 
li. 404", 

lil, 128* n., 363*. 

ii. 882* (Sel bie). 


EXTRA VOL.—57 


1 SAMUEL—continued. 


1938 
19188. 
19224. 


iii. 478°. 
Ext. 652* (Kautzsch). 
iv. 110° n. 


19%>(910!%>)iv. 137%, 


Qpptt. 


ili. 522° (Abrahams). 
Ext. 621> (Kautzsch). 
i. 8204. 

Ext. 615° (Kautzsch). 
iv. 887> (Stenning). 
iv. 495%. 

iv. 129», 

iv. 827°. 

Ext. 636* (Kautzsch). 
iii. 238* (Hastings). 
ii. 298 fF. 

Ext. 642* (Kautzsch). 
iv. 420°. 

iv. 887> (Stenning). 
Ext. 602° (Johns). 

iv. 197° n. (Driver). 
iii. 557°. 

iv. 598°. 

ii. 415". 

ii. 567%, 

i. 270°. 

i. 270°. 

i. 564> (H. A. White). 
iv. 432°. 

Ext. 371°. 

iv. 604". 

iv. 553° (Barnes). 

ii. 2645, 

iii. 326 f. 

Ext. 371. 

iii. 882>. 

Ext. 617° (Kautzsch). 
ii, 148. 

iil. 240°, 

ii. 1785, 

iv. 6064. 

Ext. 615> (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 668 (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 600° (Johns). 

iv. 192. 

iv. 388° (Stenning). 

i. 169%, 


2 SAMUEL. 


iv. 388° (Stenning). 

iv. 389" (Stenning). 

i. 171°; it. 162% 

ii. 343°, 

li. 165 f. 

Ext. 172°, 

iv. 694°. 

i. 510°. 

iv. 291> (Mackie). 

li. 502°. 

iv. 389 (Stenning). 

ii. 329" (Mackie). 

Ext. 637* (Kautzsch). 

ii. 8*; iii. 463*, 894>; 
iv. 36>. 

iv. 36>. 
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2 SAMUEL—continued. 


1477 
151+ 8 


iii. 471°. 

iii. 363+. 

ii. 520. 

ii. 390°; iv. 30° (E. R. 
Bernard). 

iii. 237 (Hastings). 

iii. 357* (Selbie). 


_ iv. 389° (Stenning). 


iv. 3564. 

i. 6, 58*; iv. 72°, 9614, 
Ext.649* (Kautzsch), 

ii. 479°, 842°; iv. 73. 

iv. 389° (Stenning). 

iv. 389° (Stenning). 

iv. 389° (Stenning). 

iv. 987 n. (Stenning). 

iii. 894 f. : 

iv. 507, 

iii. 881. 

Ext. 653° (Kautzsch). 

iil. 660° (Kénig). 

Ext. 375°. 

Ext. 600* (Johns). 

iv. 32°. 

Ext. 663* (Kautzsch). 

iv. 189> (Stenning). 

i. 344"; iii. 478 f. 

i. 569* (H. A. White): 
ii. 306, 

iv. 390* (Stenning). 

Ext. 624* (Kautzsch). 

i. 825. 

iii. 660° (Kdnig). 

Ext. 623° (Kautzsch). 

ii. 5%, 59>. 

iv. 904" (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

iii. 180°. 

iii. 617%. 


15°3(L.XX) Ext. 371°, 


15%!- 
15” 
16! 
165 
170 
17* 
lie 
1928 


i. 6"; iv. 744, 

iv. 73°, 961. 

ii, 30°. 

Ext. 371%. 

iii. 472°. 

i. 7° iii. 472°. 

iv. 173°. 

Ext. 615° (Kautzsch). 

i. 10°; ii. 659* n. 

i. 274°. 

iv. 11° (Budde). 

li. 842° n. ; iv. 73°. 

iv. 391* (Stenning). 

iv. 74°, 

ili. 344°, 363. 

i. 525°: iv. 334°. 

Ext. 668° (Kautzsch). 

i. 562° (H. A. White), 
684* ; ii. 523°. 

ii. 24*; iv. 288* (Selbie). 

ii. 150°, 

iv. 36%. 

iv. 151°. 
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2 SAMUEL—continued. 

238 i. 38°; ii, 273>, 779. 
2311 i. 48°. 
Qgit. iv. 475". 
23 iii. 410° (Bennett). 
23% ii. 3064. 
2331 i. 232, 
232. iv. 475*. 
2354 iii, 738°, 
2335 iii. 6388. 
241 iv. 408"; Ext. 988 £, 
24) (cf. 1 

Ch 211) iv. 116°. 
24° i. 557°: iv. 674°. 
2416 iv. 410°; Ext. 680 


(Kautzseh). 


1 KINGS. 


iv. 224 

Ext. 616* (Kautasch). 

Ext. 653° (Kautzsch). 

i. 571° (H. A. White) ; 
ii. 659°. 


18 
1° 
144 
gl-18 
gis iv. 181"; Ext. 172°. 
27 Ext. 172°. 
Qs i. @; Ext. 640 
(Kautzsch). 
g iv. 72. . 
Qe ii. 838. 
gee iv. 465>; Ext. 600° 
(Johns). 
3} ii. 8620, 
3%. li. 862 f. 
3 Ext. 661° (Kautasch). 
ots ii. 863*. 
gos iv. 6015. 
41-19 ii. 863°, 
4 iv. 73°. 
419 ii, 117°. 
4%-% Heb. 
4-514] ii. 863°. 
4™ ii. 861°. 
4” iii. 45° (Hastings). 
qu lil, 2158. 
433 lil. 613°; iv. 140°, 
54 a8) iii. 683°. 
5-168 ii. 863°. 
67 iv. 179°, 
gll-14 iL 863>, 
615-33 iL, 863°, 
618 iii, 8°. 
68. iv. 495" (A. R. 8. Ken- 
nedy). 
679-28 ii. 864°. 
G™. li. 8648, 
673. 3 ii. 864"; Ext. 170°, 
6% li. 864". 
Jieis ii. 864°, 
Tien lili. 881" (Whitehouse). 
716-23 ii. 864". 
Sa hoa Ext. 671* (Kautzsch). 
i” il. 864°, 
7a ii. 864°, 
7™ & Ext. 170, 
7s li. 864°. 


1 Kincs—continued. 


ESR TEESE 


RFT 
: 7 


15* 


iv. 963° ; 
ii. 864°, 
iv. 495°, 
ii. 864. 
iv. 74°. 
Ext. 629° (Kautzsch). 
ii. 864». 

Ext. 680° (Kautzsch). 
Ext.280* Fairweather), 

679° (Kautzsch). 


Ext. 373°. 


- Ext. 689" (Kautzsch). 


iv. 125, 

iv. 39, 

iv, 72°. 

ii. 864, 

li. 865*, 

iv. 74°, 

v. 804° n, 

iL. 162%, 

iii, 420°, 

iv. 802°, 

ii, 226°; iii, 490° m. 

iv. 804* n. 

i, 1848, 
125», 

ii. 865". 

Ext. 635° (Kautzsch). 

iii. 820°. 

iv. 674°, 

ii, 865°; iv. 267° (Tay- 
lor). 

ii. 865°. 

Ext. 677° (Kautzach). 

Ext. 173 f. 

ii. 866". 

iv. 419%, 

iv. 222%, 

i. 341°; ii. 866". 

Ext. 698> (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 613" (Kautzsch). 

iv. 74°. 

Ext. 662> (Kautzscl). 

iv. 72°, 


188 n.3 iii 


Ext. 654 (Kautzsch). 
iv. 506°, 
ii. 117°. 
lil, 328%, 


ao iv. 761°. 


of 
172% 
182 
188 


1g 
is@ 
19% 


ii. 61, 379"; iv. 429°. 

Ext. 654* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 665* (Kautzsch). 

ii. 288°. 

iv. 910 (A. R. 8S. Ken- 
nedy). 

1, 450°. 

iv. 394. 

Ext. 647" (Kautzsch). 


l Kinas—continued. 


1916 
191% 
191%. 


Ext. 173°. 

Ext. 171°. 

Ext. 655° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 661* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 374. 

iii. 620°; iv. 80@. 

Ext. 174°. 

iii, 660° (Kénig), 871° 
(A. R. 8. Kennedy). 

ii. 867*. 

iii. 360>, 361° (Patrick). 

Ext. 655° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 656* (Kautzach). 

ili. 626* (Selbie). 

Ext. 174* (Kénig), 677° 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 643° (Kautzsch). 

iii. 361. 

iv. 116. 

iii. 113> (Paterson). 

ii. 868°. 

i. 258°. 


2 Kies, 


ii. 868". 

ii. 868". 

Ext. 656° (Kautasch). 

Ext. 655° (Kautzsach). 

Ext. 171°. 

fii. 411. 

Ext. 602° (Johns). 

iv. 334°; Ext. 61%, 
635> (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 602° (Johns). 

Ext. 375°. 

iii, 328". 

Ext. 662° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 3578. 

iv. 624°, 

Ext. 635° (Kautzach). 

Ext. 655° (Kautzsch) 

ii, 39>, 4328, 

i. 184°. 

iv. 9625, 

ii. 867%. 

ii, 564* n. 

Ext. 372°. 

ii, 565°, 6565, 

li. 665* n. 

fi. 565° n 

iv. 478° ; “Ext. 372°. 

Ext. 659° (Kautzach). 

Ext. 683° (Kautzsch). 

i. 195 f. 

iv. 73* n. 

Ext. 650* (Kautzsch). 

i. 314°. 

iv. 74°; Ext. 680 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 73°. 

ii. 790°. 

Ext. 650° (Kautzsech) 

iii. 137°. 

ii. 868°. 
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2 KinGs—continued. 


147 i. 80*. 

14%3 Iv. 843>, 844°, 

14” in, 744°. 

155 iv. 844° n., 899° (White- 
house). 

1536 iii, 340* (Taylor). 

1538 iii. 340+. 

15* iii. 736°, 737°, 

15 i. 1864. 

16 i. 53°, 

168 Ext. 619° (Kautzsch). 

166 i, 645°; iv. 266° (Tay- 
lor). 

16° fii. 14, 

16% iv. 72°. 

17-19 ii. 867°. 

178 iv. 473. 

174 iL. 187°; iv. 550°. 

177-18. 1-% ii, 868 f. 

17a ii. 869". 

17% iv. 73. 

178 iii. 542 f.; iv. 689°. 

18}- ii. 869". 

1s¢ iii. 510° (A. R.S. Ken. 
nedy); Ext. 620°, 
628* (Kautzsoh). 

18%23 ii. 869°, 

18}3-17_9019 ii, 869 £. 

183. i. 188>, 

1g1#-16 ii. 869». 

13!7 iv. 191°, 

1821 iii. 820°, 

18% iii. 895%, 

199-8 i. 188°, 

1918 i. 379%. 

19% iv. 410°. 

197 ( = Is) 

378 iii. 554 f.; iv. 476f. 

201-8 ii. 870". 

208 i. 684". 

2011 ii. 377"; iv. 628* (Pin- 
ches). 

20128. i. 1874, 

2017t ii. 870°. 

21 ii. 870°. 

216 Ext. 619° (Kautssch). 

213 lil. 123°. 

2118 iv. 843. 

22. 23 Ext. 699° (Kautzsch). 

228-233 ii. 870". 

224 iv. 74°. 

224. 8 iv. 73>. 

26a. iv. 36 f. 

2213 Ext. 605* (Johns). 

22131. Ext. 700° (Kautzsch). 

2340. Ext. 700° (Kautzsch). 

238 i, 192>, 217° iii, 3078; 
iv. 774. 

237 ii. 209°. 

237 iv. 933°, 

23%- iv. 77°. 

231° iv. 798. 

2310. 18 iii. 415> (Bennett). 

23" iii. 673" ; iv. 628°. 


2 Kinas—continued. 
238 i, 500* ; iii, 617°. 
23” iv. 77°, 
23%1-% iii. 687®, 
24) iv. 498°, 
25) i, 2208. 
254 Ext. 371°. 
258 iv. 73. 
2533. ii. 870" 
1 CHRONICLES, 
18 iv. 176°. 
18 iii. 487. 
Pad iii. 2154. 
gu-% iii. 232%, 
gu iv. 462°, 
Qua iv. 959° (Bennett). 
Qe lii. 197°. 
pad iv. 204%, 502"; Ext. 
659> (Kautzach). 
3 iii, 558>, 
37 ii, 1278, 
4130 ii. 128%, 
48 lv. 825°, 
4180 ii. 128%, 
418 ii. 128%, 
4itt. ii. 129°, 
418 iii. 820°. 
42 Ext. 85°. 
4ut ii. 125 f. 
433 fi. 551°; iii. 410°. 
4m ii, 118"; iii, 518°. 
4a ii. 501°. 
5 i. 55°. 
519 ii. 833°, 
67-18. 56-88 i, BD, 
64. 18 iv. 70°. 
64 (29) iii. 4°. 
673) ~=— ii, 4, 
71% ii. 130°, 
jie iii. 232, 
74 ii. 129°; iv. 180> 
72-2 i 74>. 
Zs iv. 511° (Bennet?). 
Y banal ii. 130". 
7s i. 55°. 
7* ii. 1329, 
ge. ii. 1315, 
88 iii. 343°, 
9 iv. 93>. 
14 i. 38>. 
112 iii. 410° (Bennett). 
11% iii. 738°. 
11? iii. 638°. 
12% iv. 961°. 
13° iv. 498». 
138 Ext. 637* (Kautzsch). 
13° iii. 894. 
1334 iii. 581" (Selbie). 
157 lil, #. 
16(as bear- 
ing on 
date of 
Paalter) iv. 148°. 
1812 iv. 356+. 
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1 CHRONICLES—continued. 


18%6 i, 6°, 
20 ii. 306°. 
20° i. 684°. 
21 (cf. 18 
24}) iv. 116%, 408°; Ext. 
288 f., 730. 
2014 iii. 420°, 
23% i. 318°, 
24? i. 7%. 
248 iv. 71>, 
24% a i. 6°. 
2478. iv. 91 f. 
2477 li, 1254, 
25 iv. 92%. 
254 ii, 124, 171° n., 348°. 
26! i. 5°, 
2615 iv. 756*. 
2616 iv. 472%, 
26'8 iii. 673* (Driver). 
27% ii. 31°. 
293 ii, 182%. 
298 ii, 229 ; iii. 734* (Hast 
ings). 
297 iii. 421°, 
297° iv. 38°. 
29% Ext. 171°, 
2 CHRONICLES. 
18 ii. 171%. 
Qe. ii. 389", 
218 ii, 390, 
3} iii. 437. 
3° ii. 62°. 
3 iv. 21* (Davies). 
36 iii, 682°. 
4? ii. 58>. 
62 ii. 264°. 
hd iv. 37°, 
git. ii. 389", 
8* iv. 804* n. 
94 i. 162%. 
g)3 ili. 420°, 
gis i. 135+. 
gis iii. 420° n. 
gis ii. 45°. 
g2 iv. 804" n.; Ext. 
360*. 
1)5 Ext. 617° (Kautssch) 
138 i, 8*. 
123 iv. 6275. 
13? iii. 180°. 
13& Ext. 171°, 
149 i. 536° n, 
14-15 iv. 977. 
158 i. 206°. 
16"4 i. 518°; iv. 610°. 
17? iii. 577°. 
18° iii. 626* (Selbie). 
18” Ext. 288°. 
198 iv. 400°. 
20% Ext. 371°, 
2) )3f. i. 690°. 
21° ili. 325. 
21” i. 5064. 
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2 CHRONICLES—continued. 


23 

235 
245-9 
940-28 
24% 
25% 
265-15 
267 
0616. 
26 16-20 
288 


i. 195 f. 

ii, 62*, 593° n, 

iii. 422 f, 

iv. 960 £, 

li. 790°, 

li. 790%, 

iv. 8444, 

L 135>; Ext. 85%, 
iv. 72°, 

i. 206°, 

Ext. 699> (Kautzsch). 


iii, 22° (Selbie). 
i. 538°; ii, 559%. 


EZRA. 


iv. 493. 

iii. 510°, 

iv. 81°, 

iv. 37%, 

iv. 74>, 

lil. 485%, 

iv. 74>, 

iv. 839%, 

ili. 421, 

iv. 93>. 

iv. 493. 

Ext. 709° (Kautzach). 
iv. 493%, 

lil. 613°. 

iv. 958", 

1. 823", 

i. 189; iid 634. 

iv. 690%, 

iv. 493°, 

iil. 687. 

iv. 80°, 

i. 79". 

iv. 73>, 

iv. 420°. 

iv. 81°. 

Ext. 715° (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 715* (Kautzsch). 
iv. 80", 89, 


iii, 114°, 
ili, 197% 


NEHEMIAH. 


ili. 507. 

iv. 4288, 

i. 317°. 

iv. 204°, 

iii. 508° n, 

iv. 466 f. 

Ext. 602° (Johns). 
Ext. 48*. 

ii. 1°, 

iii. 510. 

iv. 815, 92", 

iv. 374, 

iv. 74°. 

iii. 485°, 

iv. 815. 

iv. 90°, 839", 

iii. 421, 

iv. 93>, 

i. 200; iv. 81, 644. 
Ext. 715* (Kautzscla). 
iv. 173. 

iv. 849". 

iv. 81>, 318%, 

iii. 422%, 

iv. 93 £. 

iv. 93>, 

iv. 814, 

iv. 925. 

iv. 35° (Selbie). 


iii. 583* (Hastings). 
iv. 318°, 
iii. 646° (Hastings). 
Ext. 69. 


ESTHER. 


iii, 243> (Patrick). 
iii. 435* n. 

i. 704°, 

ii. 3174; Ext. 1725. 
iv. 23* n. 


JOB. 

Ext. 288°, 

ii. 225°; iv. 63°. 

ii. 264°. 

ili. 210°; iv. 427°; Ext. 
670° (Kautzsch). 

ili. 7>. 

Ext. 170°. 

iv. 17s, 

li. 1929, 

li. 37"; iv. 694" (Wil- 
son). 

Ext. 3754. 

iv. 694 (Wilson). 

ili. 244° (Hastings). 


JOB—continued. 
9° i. 192°, 218% iii, 895 f, 
gis iv. 194> (Selbie). 
gt. Ext. 730° (Kautzach). 
9% i. 573>. 
10” L. 370°. 
1219 (AV) iv. 101°. 
13¢ iii. 3228, 
14* Ext. 666" (Kautzsch) 
14138. iv. 232», 
144 i. 370°. 
158 iii. 29° n. 
15” iii. 632* (Taylor). 
16% iii. 128° (A. R. 8. Ken. 
nedy), 325° (Mao 
alister). 
16% ii. 61°, 
16184. Ext. 731° (Kautzsch) 
17 i. 500*. 
176 iv. 672° (Selbie), 798* 
18° i. 348°; iii, 24>, 
1813 ii. 288". 
1919 ii. 478°, 
19% iii. 88>. 
19% ii. 224°; iv. 211%, 239°. 
19%¢- ii. 667°. 
19724. Ext. 730%, 781° 
(Kautzsch). 
20"7 iv. 287° (Selbie). 
20% ii. 190°. 
2117 iii. 24°, 
2119 iv. 9254. 
2) 198. Ext. 730° (Kautzach). 
21% Ext. 373°. 
20% ii. 506°. 
23? iv. 625* (Hastings). 
2411 iii. 592° (Macalister). 
26}2 iv. 194° (Selbie). 
2615 i. 192°; iii. 210%. 
277-8 ii. 6674. 
28 ii. 667°. 
28} ii. 8°. 
Qgi-11 iii. 374. 
284 ii. 23°. 
2g}! li. 239. 
28'8 iii. 733°; iv. 314°. 
296 iii. 592> (Macalister). 
303 Ext. 369°. 
3038 i. 453°. 
312 ii, 3815, 
31% i. 840°. 
32-37 Ext. 730* (Kautzech). 
32? i. 1895. 
328 ii. 475°. 
3233-37 ii. 663°. 
33% iii. 351°. 
3510 iv. 36* (Selbie). 
378 ili. 397* (Patrick). 
3818. Ext. 731* (Kautzsch). 
381 ii. 390°, 
3818 i. 701°. 
3817 iii. 625° n. (Hastings). 
383! i. 192"; iii, 632%, 895f 
387? i, 144°, 191° iii, 307°. 
3917 Lil. 635. 


JOB—continued, 
414 (cf. Ro 
11) iv. 66+. 
418 ili. 505° (Hastings. ) 
PSALMS. 
2 iv. 124, 571* (Sanday) ; 
Ext. 727*(Kautzsch). 
Qn iv. 162* (Davison). 
gis ili. 6* n. 
4 iv. 154°, 
4) i. 704», 
43 iii. 89°, 
5 iv. 154%, 
5? iv. 150°, 
6 iv. 154, 
6 iv. 2325, 
8? iv. 162* (Davison). 
8¢ iv. 5764. 
gs iii. 226*. 
get. Ext. 724* (Kautzsch). 
9 (title) iv. 154%. 
gis iv. 150°. 
gis iv. 1544, 
10 i. 25°. 
113 iv. 1848. 
114 Ext. 724* (Kautzach). 
13° iv. 450* (Nestle). 
143 Ext. 724* (Kautzsch). 
14 iv. 188* (Woods). 
14” iv. 147>. 
16 Ext. 726> (Kautzsch). 
163 ii. 229°, 
168 Ext. 172°. 
16°05 iv. 159> (Davison). 
16° i. 500"; iv. 232"; Ext. 
669*, 728" (Kautzsch). 
17? i. 731°. 
178 Ext. 726° (Kautzsch). 
174 ii. 294°, 
17# iv. 159*, 232", 991°; Ext. 
728* (Kautzsch). 
18 iv. 151°. 
18 i. 269"; ii. 24°. 
188. Ext. 724* (Kautzsch). 
18 i. 377°. 
1g Ext. 644* (Kautzsch). 
188 iv. 287°. 
1971. Ext. 726* (Kautzsch). 
18% i. 348°. 
18% Ext. 724* (Kautzsch). 
18% li, 150". 
18” i, 704°, 
194 iii, 124* (Hastings). 
194 iv. 627° (Pinches). 
198 iii. 272° (Mackie). 
198 lii. 272>. 
1918. Ext. 725° (Kautzsch). 
208 Ext. 724* (Kautzsch). 
207 Ext. 724* (Kautzsch). 
218 ii. 476°. 
22 ii. 3074 ; iv. 163* (Davi- 
son). 
228 ii. 470°; iv. 34* (Selbie). 
Qgre. Ext. 725° (Kautzach). 
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PSALMS—continued. 


99016 

2916 

22 (21) #33 
(from 
Cairo 
Palimp- 
nest of 
Hexa- 
pla) 

Oot 

posed. 

220%” 

232 

246 


27¢ 
293- 

20° 

2910 

30 (title) 
30° 

318 

31 

yO 

34? 

35" 

358 

37 

374 

37* 

38 (title) 


iv. 25* (Selbie). 
iv. 162° (Davison). 


iv. 444, 
iv. 124*, 


Ext. 728* (Kautzsch). 


i. 312°. 
iv. 615" (Hastings). 
Ext. 270°. 


Ext. 629° (Kautzsch). 


ii, 111°, 

i. 25>; iv. 147%, 
iii. 93>, 

iv. 150°, 

iv. 603%, 

i. 610%. 

ii. 23°. 

iv. 153°, 

iv. 232s, 


Ext. 728* (Kautzsch). 


Ext. 374°. 


Ext. 726* (Kautzsch). 


Ext. 285°. 

i, 258°; iv. 41. 
ii. 288°. 

i. 25°; iv. 9254, 
i. 477°. 


Ext. 727* (Kautzsch). 


iv. 154». 
iii. 324* (Macalister). 
iv. 229°. 
ii. 288°. 
li, 324* (Macalister). 


Ext. 725° (Kautzsch). 


iv. 1954. 


Ext. 686° (Kautzsch). 


i. 846+. 


Ext. 726° (Kautzsch). 


ili, 399° (Selbie). 
iv. 899°. 
ii, 317°. 
ii. 317°, 
iv. 152°, 


Ext. 726* (Kautzsch). 


iv. 152°, 155*, 160*. 
ii. 469 f.; iv. 974°, 
ili, 127" (Mackie). 
iv. 756° (Selbie). 
Ext. 172°. 

lil. 636° n. 

iv. 163* (Davison). 


iv. 444, 


Ext. 727° (Kautzsch). 
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PsaALMS—continued. 


4914 
49 
494 
491 
4g 
49 
4936 


5R4t- 

5g 

59 

59 

60 (title) 


69 (title) 
69° 


69% 

69% 

70 

71 = (70) 
(title) 

716 


iv. 168* (Davison). 

iv. 925. 

iv. 270°. 

ii, 479°. 

iv. 232>, 991°, 

iv. 159 > (Davison). 

Ext. 728* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 724* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 686° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 726° (Kautzsch). 

i. 477°; iv. 35% 

li. 479. 

iv. 174*( Hastings); Ext. 
666°, 725*(Kautzsch). 

ii, 403°, 

ii. 674; Ext 
(Kautzsch). 

iL. 307". 

Ext. 686° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 150°. 

iv. 154* (Davison). 

i. 857° n. 

iv. 154* (Davison). 

li. 67°. 

iv. 154* (Davison). 

iv. 150°. 

iv. 40>, 

iv. 1548, 

ii. 747°. 

iv. 153* (Davison). 

iv. 153. 

Ext. 724> (Kautzsch). 

iv. 460°. 

iii, 210° (Whitehouse) 

Ext. 726° (Kautzach). 

iv. 1538. 

ii. 266°, 

iv. 155°. 

iv. 508%, 

ii. 34°, 

iv. 508°, 

Ext. 171°, 

L 813". 

iv. 39%. 

iv. 288* (Selbie). 

i. 23°, 

iv. 154», 

iv. 152°, 

iv. 962. 

iii. 399° n. 

Ext. 724* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 724* (Kautzsch). 

iv. 2326, 

i. 508°. 

1, 462°; iv.610* (Barnes). 

iv. 101° (Selbie). 

iv. 1554. 

iii. 325° (Macalister). 

li, 264°, 


726 


iv. 204°, 
lil. 433* (Hastings). 
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PSALMS—continued. 
72 iv. 124, 170°; Ext. 727* 
(Kautzsch). 

7% ii. 71°. 

7216 ii. 433* (Hastings). 

72% iv. 147. 

73 iv. 925°, 

73% iii. 639° (Hastings). 

733 ii, 264>, 

73%-% § iv. 159", 

73™ ii. 183>, 

74 iv. 152°, 

748 iv. 152», 637*. 

74° iv. 152, 

74¥ iii. 102. 

75 iv. 153°, 

75° ii. 43°. 

76 iv. 154, 

76” iv. 34> (Selbie). 

77 ii. 191°, 

78? iv. 270°, 

7813. @ = iii. 888>, 

78a iii. 123%, 

78“ ii. 23°, 

73% i. 312%, 

78 iv. 34°, 

79 iv. 152%, 

80 (title) iv. 155%. 

80} L. 379. 

807 ii. 294», 

8] iv. 37°, 

815 ii. 193°, 

81¢ i. 2568. 

817 ili. 3475, 

825 iv. 570° (Sanday). 

82? Ext. 724° (Kautzsch). 
83 iv. 152°, 

848 iv. 174°. 

g4s i. 230° ; iii. 456" ; iv. 18°. 

84 iv. 498°, 

87 iv. 195* (Selbie). 

88 iv. 1548. 

888 ii. 66°. 

§gi8 ii. 55°. 

888 iv. 65> (Hastings). 

89 i. 777* (Selbie) ; iv. 571° 

(Sanday). 

ggie iv. 195* (Selbie). 

89% ii. 294>, 

90 iv. 151°, 

9011 i. 8579. 

9] Ext. 285°. . 

9213 iii, 122° n. 

93}. Ext. 727° (Kautzsch). 

95° iv. 39°. 

95° iii, 293>. 

95° ili. 347*. 

9510 ii. 2655. 

97 if Ext. 727° (Kautzsch). 

99} i. 379%. 

ggia. Ext. 727° (Kautzsch). 
100° ii. 26*. 
102%. Ext. 724> (Kautzsch). 
105% iv. 121%, 
105 iv. 106°. 


PsaALMS—contin ued. 

106” i 501", Ext. 617° 
(Kautzach). 

107” iii. 885>. 

1089 iv. 508°, 

108° Ext. 171%. 

109* iv. 41>. 

10974- Ext. 726°, 

109” iii. 1314. 

110 iv. 151>, 160°; Ext. 
727* (Kautzsch). 

110) Ext. 172°. 


133? 

137 (title) 
1375 

137? 

137% 


i, 25>; Ext. 168+. 

iii. 630° (Hastings); iv. 
98>. 

iL 25°. 

Ext. 724* (Kautzsch). 

iv. 152%. 

iv. 35°. 

iv. 214° n. 

i, 25>; Ext. 725° 
(Kautzsch). 

ii. 44. 

iv. 287°, 

iv. 820°. 

Ext. 172°. 

iii. 434°. 

iv. 153%, 

iv. 900°, 

ii. 523°, 

iii. 593°. 

iL. §33* n. 

Ext. 75>. 

Ext. 726° (Kautssch). 

iv. 152+. 

Ext. 724> (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 7245 (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 725° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 669> (Kautzach). 

iv. 63>. 

iv. 35* (Selbie) ; i. 858". 

1.534"; i11.225%; Ext.912> 

Ext. 173°, 725°. 

i. 499°, 

i. 25>, 

iii. 463%, 


151(L.XX) iv. 146". 


PROVERBS. 


iv. 139 f., 141% 
iv. 270°. 
iv, 314°. 
ii. 164°. 
iv. 287°. 


6° (LXX) i. 264°. 


79 
7s 
79 
72 
8 
gre. 


§* 
10 


iii, 582° (Hastings). 

i. 357°. 

ii. 231%. 

iii. 128°. 

Ext. 281 ff. 

iv. 924f.; Ext. 720" 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 925+. 

iv. 140°, 1425. 


PROVERBS—contineed, 
10!-22'6§ iv. 140f. 
1] '6 ii. 257". 
164 iv. 51>, 
16'8 i. 451°. 
16% i. 3815. 
16% iv. 840%. 
178 ii. 8°. 
18! li. 477*. 
18” iv. 800* (Barnes) ; Ext 
729> (Kautssech). 
20° Ext. 729° (Kautzsch). 
20” iii. 582> (Hastings). 
21! ii. 109%. 
213 Ext. 729° (Kautsgsch). 
219 iii. 425>, 
21% i. 476+. 
22172433 iv. 140. 
24% i. 348°. 
242-56 iv. 140 f. 
25-29 iv. 140f. 
251 iii. 613 ; iv. 140%, 142. 
254 ii. 8°. 
25 i. 128>, 
2518 iv. 556°. 
2515 iv. 101°. 
25% iii. 555* (Patrick). 
Q5ilt. Ext. 729° (Kautzach). 
2533 ii. 316>. 
267 iii. 93> (Selbie). 
263 iv. 25* (Selbie). 
278 iii. 895+. 
Q718 iii. 594* (Macalister). 
27" iv. 34°. 
27% iv. 437°, 
30 iv. 140 f. 
308 i. 51°; iii, 208%3 iv. 
519", 825*. 
30” ii, 418°; iii. 210° a 
(Whitehouse); Ext. 
618* (Kautzsch). 
307 Ext. 605° (Johns). 
3019 Ext. 360°. 
30% iii. 129>. 
31) iii. 293°; iv. 519. 
31'* iv. 140 f. 
g)1o-n i. 25>; iv. 1406 
31% Ext. 360+. 
31%4 Ext. 76°. 
ECCLESIASTES. . 
}) i. 637 £. 
38 iv. 617°. 
gu i. 642°. 
317 i. 639°. 
3* Ext. 731> (Kautzsch) 
3™t iv. 231°. 
37 i. 642°. 
41-8 i. 638°. 
413-16 i. 638". 
5° i. 638>. 
7” iv. 277°. 
gt. Ext. 731° (Kautzsech). 
90 Ext. 669, 731° 
(Kautzech). 
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ECCLES .ASTES—continued. 


i 638>, 

i 638". 

i. 6388, 

i. 639%, 

i. 639. 

L 317%. 

ii, 38%. 

iv. 616° (Stock); Ext. 
665° (Kautzsch). 

i. 639 f. 

i. 639%, 640". 

iii. 613°. 

i. 6399; Ext. 731° 
(Kautzsch). 


CANTICLES. 
ii. 655°. 

iv. 670°, 

iL. 346°. 

ii. 105+. 

iv. 313°, 477°. 


iv. 119°. 


iv. 335°. 


iv. ao 


iv. 120°. 

Ext. 692* (Kautzsch). 
iv. 601°. 

ili. 455 f., 739°. 

iv. 604°. 

ii. 239>, 240*; iv. 923°. 
iii. 397"; iv. 670%. 

i. 314°. 

iv. 4234. 

iii. 660°. 

iv. 910°. 

iv. 121%. 

iv. 112. 


IsaAlAH—continued. 
56-80 iii. 737*. 
6 Ext. 672 676 
(Kautzsch). 
6 iv. 459f.; Ext. 644* 
| (Kautzsch). 
64 Ext. 679° (Kautzsch). 
618 iii. 879" (Whitehouse). 
7 Ext. 173 (Kénig), 696° 
(Kautzach). 
76 iv. 266%. 
7° iv. 118°, 
7 Ext. 674° (Kautzsch). 
que fi, 454 ff. 
74 iv. 871°; Ext. 695° 
(Kautzsch). 
pies ii. 454 ff 
78 i, 2644, 
g} iii. 3978. 
88 Ext. 173°. 
gis i. 464? n. 
gis - Ext. 692> (Kautzsch). 
giee Ext. 699° (Kautzsch). 
ge iii. 735 f. 
gis. iv. 606°. 
gm ii. 68°. 
g* Ext. 370°. 
ed Ext. 695° (Kautzsch). 
97-10 ii. 426°. 
10° iL. 185>, 
10° (LX_X) i. 224». 
103 iii. 746° (Hastings). 
10% li. 64°; iii, 735 f. 
108 i. 237°, 
10% Ext. 265°. 
10* ili. 6325. 
10 iii. 367 f. 
10™. Ext. 372°. 
11) Ext. 695° (Kautzech). 
11” Ext. 713° (Kautzach). 
11™@ iv. 115*. 
12 iv. 149%, 
128 iv. 35°. 
138 fi, 3814. 
198% Ext. 710° (Kautsech). 
13¥ iii. 632° (Taylor). 
13 ii. 254. 
138 i. 616°. 
1gm@ iii, 208° n. (White- 
house). 
14¢ iv. 1389. 
14° i. 3815. 

14% Ext. 714* (Kautzsch). 
1413 i. 193°; iii. 159° (F. H. 
Woods). 

1438 i, 213, 216%, 466°. 
1418. i. 216+. 
14 Ext. 668° (Kautssch). 
1438 iv. 178°. 
15 (wrong: 

ly attri 

buted 

by some 

to Jon- 

ah) ii. 744 f. 


$03 


ISAIAH—continued. 


15f.(J er 48) i lii. 412, 
15? 


158 
15% 


17 
17" 
178 
172° 
182 
187 


i. 259°. 

i, 652°. 

ii. 744°; 
nett). 

iv. 126°, 

iv. 118°. 

iv. 119%, 

L 40>. 

iv, 212°, 

iii. 124°, 

i. 450°, 

Ext. 680° (Kautzsch). 

ii. 13°. 

ii. 479%, 

iv. 170. 

iii. 8815; Ext. 170. 

Ext. 712* (Kautzsch). 

iv. 689 f. 

Ext. 171°. 

Ext. 174°. 

i. 187°. 

iv. 606> (Whitehouse). 

i. 631°. 

i. 542°. 

Ext. 674* (Kautzsch). 

iv. 519° (Selbie). 

i. 135"; Ext. 375*. 

Ext. 875. 

Ext. 602° (Johns). 

fi, 832>. 

iii. 1, 10°, 

iv. 516*. 

Ext. 675° (Kautzach). 

Ext. 674° (Kautzach). 

iv. 483°, 

i. 685°. 

i. 685°. 

Ext. 76°, 

iv. 918*. 

iv. 36°. 

Ext. 714° (Kautzsch). 

i. 592°; ii. 4808. 

iv. 990° (Moulton) ; 
Ext. 307%, 709 
(Kautzach). 

iv. 629°. 

L. 450°. 

iii, 93°; Ext. 712° 
(Kautzsch). 

Ext. 713° (Kautzsach). 

iii. 202%. 

ii. 334, 

i. 331°. 

iii. 479°. 

iv. 232%, 990° (Moul- 
ton); Ext. 3034, 305>, 
713>,728* (Kautzsch). 

iii. 210°; iv. 194», 427° 
(Selbie); Ext. 670' 
(Kautzsch). 

ii, 33>. 

iv. 498°. 

iii. 124* (Hastings). 


iii, 412° (Ben- 
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IsAIAH—continued. 


2g 16 
9817 
9918 
082-1 
Qgmt. 
0g138 


3411 
34)1. 14 1s 


3418. 


3414 


i. 499°, 

ii. 124*, 

iv. 129° n, 

ili. 660° (Kinig). 

i. 357". 

iii. 1278. 

Ext. 684* (Kautzsch). 
ii. 297, 

iv. 195* (Selbie). 

iii, 632° (Mackie). 

iv. 509°. 

iii, 479°, 

ill. 687"; iv. 36>. 

iv. 798. 

Ext. 666° (Kautzsch). 
iv. 119°. 

iv. 477*, 


iv. 673°. 

ili. 886", 

i. 466"; iii, 194°, 

iii. 637°. 

lii, 208 n. 
house). 

iii, 122°; Ext. 6185 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 477°. 

iii. 673> n. (Hastings). 

li, 492", 869%, 


(White- 


iii. 554 f.; iv. 476°. 
iv. 149°, 

i. 193°, 604°; ii, 377°. 
Ext. 167°. 

Ext. 279». 

iii. 323" (Macalister). 
li. 493 ff. 

Ext. 369%, 

ii, 2318. 

i. 442>, 

iv. 275° n. 

iv. 113°, 

Ext. 706° (Kautzach). 
Ext. 707° (Kautsach). 
iv. 101%, 


iii. 124°, 788 (Selbie). 
i, 229», 

Ext. 280". 

iv. 993* (Moulton). 
iv. 113°. 


lii. 93>. 
iv. 51>. 
iv. 601° (Whitehouse). 


54u 


IsAIAH—continued. 


iii. 210° (Whitehouse). 

iv. 104> (Selbie). 

ili. 479°, 

ii. 259>, 

iii, 673> (Hastings). 

iv. 538°, | 

iii. 573 f. 

Ext. 602° (Kautzsch). 

li. 119%, 

iv. 180%. 

i. 505°; iv. 195* (Sel- 
bie), 427°, 

i. 505°. 

ii. 58°. 

Ext. 707° (Kautzsch). 

ii. 58>, 

i, 772°, 

iii. 19*. 

Ext. 708° (Kautszsch). 

ii. 778* n. 

li. 264"; iii. 687% n.; 
iv. 1248, 

li. 182°, 


544(L XX) iv. 133%. 


576 
574 
574 
§gim. 
59° 
599 


at 
18 


lil. 880* (Whitehouse). 

Ext. 369°. 

ii. 470°. 

iv. 318°. 

Ext. 710° (Kautzsch). 

i. 237°; iv. 288*, 603°. 

iv. 481°, 

iv. 34>. 

Ext. 178°. 

iv. 34> (Selbie). 

iv. 34°. 

Ext. 369°. 

iii. 479". 

iv. 193°. 

iv. 829 f. 

i. 11°; iii, 433* (Hast- 
ings). 

ii. 33°. 

i. 370; ii. 765; Ext. 
617* (Kautzsch). 

iii. 342° (Driver). 

iv. 990°. 

ili. 696* (Taylor). 

Ext. 19* n. 

iv. 830+. 

iv. 829 f. 

iv. 603°. 

Ext. 170°. 

i. 11>; Ext. 1164. 

iv. 1774. 

Ext. 711° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 79°. 

iv. 990°. 

iv. 318°. 

fi. 119°; Ext. 714° 
(Kautzsch). 


JEREMIAH, 
iv. 77". 
Ext. 672° (Kautzsch). 


JEREMIAH—contineed. 


Ext. 167 f. 

iv. 119°. 

ii. 183°. 

ii, 174°. 

iii. 585* (Patrick). 

Ext. 167°. 

Ext. 600° (Johns). 

Ext. 687* (Kautzsech 

i. 505°. 

1, 255° s ii. 325. 

Ext. 686* (Kautzsch) 

i. 269° ; iv. 213%. 

iv. 228* (Denney). 

iv. 108°. 

iv. 181. 

iv. 335°; Ext. 686° 
(Kautzach). 

iv. 119%. 

iv. 918. 

iv. 334>, 

iv. 798. 

ili. 66>; iv. 91°; Ext. 
688> (Kautzsch). 

iii. 210"; iv. 460°. 

Ext. 1678. 

iii. 454°. 

i. 1948. 

iv. 835°, 

iv. 610* (Selbie). 

Ext. 697* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 677° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 677° (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 174°. 

iv. 1814. 

iv. 40 f. 

Ext. 625* (Kautzach). 

Ext. 171°. 

Ext. 615* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 687° (Kautzsch). 

iii. 682, 

Ext. 710° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 318*. 

iv. 25°; Ext. 675° 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 25°, 915+. 

Ext. 694° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 117%; Ext. 728%. 

iv. 25° n. 

iv. 798. 

Ext. 701° (Kautzsch). 

iii. 212>. 

Ext. 672° (Kautzsch). 

iii. 625° (Hastings). 

iv. 677" (Sayce). 

iv. 125°. 

ii. 257%. 

iv. 423°. 

i. 3145. 

Ext. 696" (Kautasch) 

ii. 63>. 

iv. 118%, 

iv. 113°. 
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JEREMIAH—continued. 


498 iii. 222* (Selbie). 

497-33 iii. 578° (Selbie). 

504 iv. 34°. 

504 ii. 61 f. 

507 ili. 737°. 

50" iii. 399. 

51) iv. 493*. 

51% i, 187" (Hommel) ; iii. 


277° (Barnes), 378°; 


JEREMIAH—continued. 
23% Ext. 679», 684: 
(Kautzsch). 
gat. iv. 118%. 
25 16a. Ext. 174°, 
2538 i. 220°. 
2576 Ext. 1614. 
2612 iv. 125°. 
267 iv. 126°. 
271 Ext. 677° (Kautzsch/. 


27° Ext. 600* (Johns). 
9gia Ext. 674* (Kautzsch). 
2g st. iv. 117°, 
2gst. iv. 467°. 
2911 iv. 105*. 
29% iv. 73°, 
302 L 77*. 
315 (cef.Gn 

3516-0 

S 107) iv. 193%, 
3] i. 4788. 
312 Ext. 369». 
31% Ext. 689> (Kautzsch). 
3131-04 Ext. 697* (Kautzsch). 
318 iv. 119". 
313. iii. 72>, 
327% Ext. 678* (Kautzsch). 
32108. i. 798°. 
338 L 314". 
3316 ii. 563>, 
3318 iv. 77°. 
3gmt iv. 77°. 
348 Ext. 602° (Johns). 
3418 Ext. 619* (Kautzsch). 
34iate iii. 576* (Ferries). 
35 iv. 203f.; Ext. 659° 

(Kautzsch). 
3612. Ext. 677* (Kautzsch). 
36" iii. 739°; iv. 945°. 
363 Ext. 677* (Kautzsch). 
38? Ext. 605* (Johns). 
39° iv. 377%, 407°. 
39% 38 i. 229°; iii. 203, 514; 
iv. 190 f., 989". 

394 Ext. 371°. 
3918 iii. 503°. 
3916 Ext. 605° (Johns). 
40°43 = ii. 870°. 
4)"7 ii. 162°; Ext. 375°. 
42) Ext. 674° (Kautzsch). 
43%. Ext. 677° (Kautzsch). 
44} Ext. 95°. 
44 iv. 181. 
464 li. 305°. 
46° iv. 176°, 
48 (and Is 

15f.) iii. 412. 
483 iii. 202°, 412° n, 
4gu li. 33°. 
49% ii, 553" wm. 
4g i. 652". 
48% ii. 1428, 
Ag* iv. 494°, 


Ext. 80°. 


518 iv. 492 f. 
51% iv. 458°; Ext. 8754. 
52 ii. 870*. 
524 iv. 73 f. 
LAMENTATIONS. 
122 Ext. 726° (Kautzsch). 
Qa =€=6Ext. 725° (Kautzsch). 
PAl iv. 36>. 
pd iii. 22>, 
Qu iii. 128° n. 
Qi Ext. 725° (Kautzsch). 
Qu Ext. 725° (Kautzach). 
2% iv. 632°. 
315 ii. 28>. 
otk. Ext. 725° (Kautzsch). 
36 iv. 287%, 
38 iv. 34°. 
gue. Ext. 726° (Kautzsch). 
“4 iv. 25>. 
4 iii. 498° n.; iv. 314». 
4u Ext. 725> (Kautzsch). 
4 Ext. 725° (Kautzsch). 
417 iii. 22>, 
4” iii. 22>, 
qué. Ext. 726° (Kautzsch). 
5° iii. 634°. 
5? Ext. 726* (Kautzsch). 
5” iii. 637°. 
5 iii. 369», 
EZEKIEL. 
2 iv. 7638. 
] 1". Ext. 676* (Kautzsch). 
154: Ext. 644° (Kautzsch). 
14 lii. 120°. 
1 #te Ext. 640* (Kautzsch). 
28 iv. 117°. 
en. Ext. 676° (Kautzsch). 
210 iv. 946* (Kenyon). 
3 iv. 6215. 
gia. Ext. 673* (Kautgsch). 
3% Ext. 175°. 
3% Ext. 175°. 
v iv. 944, 
4). Ext. 678* (Kautzsch). 
44m. Ext. 678* (Kautzsch). 
4° Ext. 175°. 
48 Ext. 175°. 
433 Ext. 175°. 
4ie i. 11°. 
§it Ext. 678* (Kautzsch). 
614 iv. 269> 


Ext. 171°. 
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EZEKIEL—continued. 
i aos i, 520°. 
gre i. 11°; ii. 58°. 
gis iv. 676f.; Ext. 580* 
(Johns). 
giet. iv. 989* (Moulton). 
git L 314"; ii. 32°; iii. 560"; 
iv. 62". 
ges iii. 244», 
92 Ext. 286°. 
94 iii. 123%, 
otf. ii. 49°, 
10 i. 378". 
11% iv. 636°. 
11% iii. 618%, 738%. 
1 Qi Ext. 678* (Kautzsch). 
1Q17% Ext. 678" (Kautzsch). 
1218 Ext. 175*. 
1272-3 iv. 117°. 
13° ii. 835%, 
13184. iii. 872%, 
13% 2 ii. 835°, 
149 iv. 116°, 
14% 3 li. 6614. 
14)¢ iii. 614; Ext. 730°. 
1632: Ext. 702" (Kautzsch). 
165 Ext. 77>. 
164 iv. 632>. 
168 Ext. 171 f. 
1633 iv. 286* (Mackie). 
164 Ext. 77°. 
17* Ext. 76°. 
17%. Ext. 703* (Kautzsch). 
18? Ext. 689° (Kautzsch). 
188 Ext. 675° (Kautzsch). 
207. 2 Ext. 617° (Kautzsch). 
2028. Ext. 619* (Kautzsch). 
2013 iv. 318°. 
20% iv. 334°, 
207m iv. 119%, 
20” i. 236>. 
20 (21%) Ext. 175. 
21°. Ext. 703* (Kautzsch). 
2114 aH Ext. 175*. 
212) @® ill. 128"; iv. 107>, 598°, 
601" (Whitehouse). 
21%) iii, 398 (Purves) ; iv. 
79. 
208t. Ext. 704> (Kautzsch). 
2318 iv. 102* (Selbie). 
23% iii. 10°. 
2337 iv. 334°. 
248 Ext. 175°. 
248-6 iii. 6625, 
246- 10 ii. 40*. 
24158 (cf, 
Lv21**-)iv. 87°; Ext. 678 
(Kautzsch). 
2417. % iii. 127°. 
27 iv. 176°. 
214 i. 188" n.; ii. 108°. 
Q78 i. 584°; iv. 269". 
yy" ili, 379°, 659. 
279 ii. 482°, 552 £.; iv. 847. 
27% i, 382 f. 
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EZEKIEL—continued. 


i. 352°; Ext. 265°. 


EZEKIEL—continued. 


4g ise. 


iv. 619° (Flinders | 484 


Petrie). 
i. 377°. 
iv. 427 f. (Selbie). 
iv. 470 f. 
iii. 693> (Max Miller). 


iv. 536°. 

iv. 427° (Selbie). 

Ext. 175%. 

Ext. 668> (Kautzsch). 

i, 229°. 

iv. 119. 

li. 839" ; iv. 232° (E. R. 
Bernard). 

Ext. 703* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 704* (Kautzach). 

iii. 212°, 

iv. 314°, 

iv. 176°, 

iv. 314°, 

ili. 683° n. (Hastings). 

li. 292*. 

Ext. 704* (Kautzsch). 

iv. 80°. 

iv. 78. 

ii. 105". 

iv. 496° (A. R. 8. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 77°, 

iii. 379%. 

i. 325". 

lil, 519°. 

i. 377°; iv. 78%; Ext. 
705* (Kautzsch). 
Ext. 618* (Kautzsch). 

iv. 569%, 

iv. 78°. 

iv. 78>. 

iv. 77 f. 

iv. 78>, 

iv. 829°. 

iv. 795. 

Ext. 601° (Johns). 

i. 655°; Ext. 621* 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 79. 

iv. 78°. 

iv. 905" (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

iv. 318%, 

i. 2008. 

iv. 794. 

lil. 685 f, 

iv. 3188. 

Ext. 601* (Johns). 

iv. 79. 

iv. 78™ >, 

Ext. 704> (Kautzsch). 

iv. 970°. 

Ext. 704> (Kautzsch). 


iv. 79. 

iv. 78°. 

ii. 568>. 
DANIEL. 

i. 553°; ii. 559". 

iv. 615°. 

iii. 337 f. 

i. 218°; iv. 6019, 

Ext. 294°. 

iv. 25°. 

iv. 492°, 800°. 

ii. 425°. 

Ext. 714° (Kautzsch). 

ili. 327°. 

Ext. 714° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 9915. 

iv. 180°. 

i, 270°. 

iii. 340* (Margoliouth). 

iii. 340 f.; iv. 906*. 

iv. 39, 40°. 

iv. 513°. 

Ext. 714° (Kautzsch). 

i. 552”; iii. 227, 855; 
Ext. 44>. 

ii. 520°. 

Ext. 714° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 576", 581°, 582%, 583%, 
584 f., 587°. 

Ext. 2979. 

Ext. 715* (Kautzsch). 

i. 552°; iii. 227*. 

Ext. 714° (Kautzsch). 

iii, 227°. 

iv. 1164. 

Ext. 714° (Kautzsch). 

i. 96>. 

iv. 123>. 

iv. 101* (Selbie); Ext. 
48°. 

i. 556°. 

i. 552°. 

i. 12"; iii. 181°. 

Ext. 714° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 835°. 

ili. 362%. 

iv. 991>; Ext. 286°. 

i. 96°. 

ili. 362*; Ext. 293°. 

iv. 1704, 433*. 

iv. 170°. 

i. 772°. 

iv. 170°, 433°. 

iv. 101 (Selbie). 

iv. 4334. 

iv. 1708. 

iv. 171%. 

iv. 101 (Selbie). 

lv. 433*. 

iv. 171°. 

Ext. 714° (Kautzach). 

iii. 306° (Taylor). 

iii. 413°. 


DANIEL—continued. 
12! iv. 991°, 
13? ii. 119°; iv. 232"; Ext. 
305°. 
12° Ext. 718, 729 
(Kautzsch). 
19 L 12. 
HOSEA. 
1.3 Ext. 174°. 
]i@. ii. 421 ff., 746%. 
13 Ext. 672° (Kautasch). 
1¢ Ext. 683° (Kautszsch). 
1° iii. 129 f. 
Dot. Ext. 605* (Johns). 
Qea. Ext. 645° (Kautzach). 
26 Ext. 369°. 
Qu iv. 318%; Ext. 687" 
(Kautzsch). 
Qed. Ext. 692° (Kautzach). 
218 iii, 880°. 
20. S88. Ext. 696° (Kautzsch). 
33 iii. 99>; iv. 466°. 
3 iii. 880” ; iv. 107°; Ext. 
620°, 680*(Kautzsch). 
4}3 iv. 291> (Mackie), 598* 
(Whitehouse). 
418 iv. 335°. 
4\at. Ext. 690* (Kautzsch). 
44 Ext. 662° (Kautzsch) 
6? iv. 232°; Ext. 305°. 
6«s iv. 335°, 
6° Ext. 685° (Kautsach). 
6s iv. 119°. 
6” i. 840°, 
714 i. 537°. 
qe i. 312°. 
gis Ext. 688° (Kautzsch). 
gv iii. 588°. 
9 iii. 454* (Nicol); Ext. 
615* (Kautzsch). 
10° i. 340°. 
101° ii. 73>. 
104 iv. 473. 
11! iv. 120. 
11° Ext. 682" (Kautzsch). 
122-4@-8 = ji, 532°. 
12! @t Ext. 638° (Kautzsch). 
127 (8) iv. 805+. 
128 (26) iii. 6875. 
1Q)3f. (82) ii, 533°. 
1214 (18) Ext. 625* (Kautzsch). 
13¢ Ext. 680° (Kautzsch). 
134 iii. 888"; Ext. 668' 
(Kautzsch). 
134 ii. 13*; iii. 307° a. 
14? iv. 336°. 
144 ii. 67°. 
14% Ext. 439°. 
JOEL. 
1¢ iii. 130°. 
Qs Ext. 710° (Kautzsch) 
ad ii. 676" (Cameron). 
| gun ii. 675". 
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NAHUM—continued. 


JOEL—continuea. 

32 18 ii. 838 f. 

3" iii. 616°. 

ba iv.-507° (Chapman). 
AMOS. 

“° iii. 1°. 

1%. iv. 463%, 

jis iii. 222° (Selbie). 

Q1 iii, 123°; Ext. 675 
(Kautzsch). 

26. 6 Ext. 602° (Johns). 

Qi? ii. 316°; iv. 335°; Ext. 
662° (Kautzsch). 

26 Ext. 690* (Kautzach). 

Qilt. iii. 499f.; Ext. 658* 


Jer 497° 


(Kautzsch). 

iv. 119f.; Ext. 684> 
(Kautzsch). 

iv. 113>. 

Ext. 672” (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 1674. 

i. 87> (Taylor); iii. 
895 f. 

Ext. 691> (Kautzach 

iv. 335°. 

iv. 36°. 

iv. 335°; Ext. 633, 
685° (Kautzsch). 

i. 193°, 215>, 383°; iv. 
227* (Pinches). 

iv. 36°. 

i. 87° (Taylor). 

iii. 132*. 

Ext. 676* (Kautzsch). 

iv. 2. 

Ext. 672° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 12. 

fi, 31°; iv. 110; Ext. 
672° (Kautzsch). 

ii. 26°; iv. 125°, 

ii. 30°. 

iv. 318°. 

ii. 23"; iv. 286° n. 

i. 193, 

iv. 677* (Sayce). 

i, 342° ; iii. 237* (Hast- 
ings). 

i, 278° n. 

{. 87>; iv. 427> (Selbie); 
Ext. 670°( Kautzsch). 

ii, 23"; iv. 286° n. 

iii. 1°. 

i. 87* (Taylor). 

iii. 47%. 


OBADIAH. 
iii, 557 £. 


ili. 578° (Selbie). 


OBADIAH—continued. 

v.™ iii. 580*. 

Vv, 10-14 iii. 579°. 
vv.32-6 ~—s iii, 578*, 580*. 

v.16 iii. 580°. 

v, 19. iii. 578°. 

v.™ i. 189°; iii, 579°; iv. 
437*. 

Vv. mt iii. 580°. 

JONAH. 

1? iii. 153*. 

18 ii. 748* n. 

2 iv. 149%, 

3i-4 ii. 745* (Kénig). 

3 i, 799. 

3° iv. 3278. 

4° iii. 328* (Macalister). 

gle ii. 750°. 

4il ili. 554°, 

MICAH. 

1-17 ii. 137 ££. 

(LX X) iv. 119° n 

yu iv. 959". 

13 iii. 262%. 

ji i. 24; iii. 436 f. 

jis iv. 519%. 

ge iii. 239°, 

Q'3t. fii. 359°, 

Qs Ext. 713> (Kautzsch). 

37 Ext. 672> (Kautzsch). 

3° iv. 1154. 

3°. iv. 121°. 

3'8 iii. 360*. 

4° iv. 800° (Barnes). 

4u Ext. 693° (Kautzsch). 

5” Ext. 696* (Kautzsch). 

5° ii, 4568. 

5° iii, 553* n. 

6° iv. 507" (Chapman). 

65. iv. 335>. 

6e-8 Ext. 686* (Kautzsch). 

67 iv. 334°. 

67t- iii. 360* (Nowack). 

68 iv. 119%, 

g'5 iii. 616°, 

g's iii. 6215 (Whitehouse). 

7} ii. 30>. 

Yh Ext. 700* (Kautzsch). 

7% lil, 359°. 

NAHUM. 

Le iii. 473 f. 

> Ext. 168°. 

12.-23(? ac- 

rostic) iii. 475. 

|= lil, 474° n. 

yu i. 2694. 

ps i. 2698. 

23 ili. 474> n.3 iv. 4988 
(Barnes), 613> (Pat- 
rick). 

Qs iii. 239%, 

Al li. 439°; iv. 653*. 
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iv. 176° (Max Miiller). 
ili. 130°. 
iii. 130f., 277° (Barnes). 


HABAKKUK, 

i. 25>. 

ii. 264, 

i. 25>, 

ii. 269°, 2728, 
ili. 895°. 

ii. 271; iv. 149%, 
ii. 30°. 


ZEPHANIAH. 


iv. 974. 

iv. 974° (Selbie). 

iv. 975" (Selbie). 

iii. 222°; iv. 118%, 

Ext. 708* (Kautzsch). 

Ext. 692° (Kautzsch). 

i. 377"; iv. 975%, 

iv. 974° (Selbie). 

iii. 218°. 

iv. 976°; Ext. 700 
(Kautzach). 

iv. 976°, 

iv. 9754. 

iv. 976 (Selbie). 

iv. 976* (Selbie). 

ili, 1204, 

iv. 976+. 

Ext. 697° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 976* (Selbie). 


HaGGal. 
iv. 97>. 
Ext. 710° (Kautzsch). 
lil. 351°, 
ii. 280* n. 
iv. 80*. 
iv. 826°, 
iv. 1234, 
ili. 616°. 


ZECHARIAH. 

iv. 967°. 

iv. 967* (Nowack). 
Ext. 709° (Kautzsch). 
ili. 123°, 

iv. 125°. 

Ext. 711> (Kautzsch). 
L. 96>, 

Ext. 709° (Kautzsch). 
iv. 407 f.; Ext. 288°. 
Ext. 712” (Kautzsch). 
iv. 79°. 

Ext. 713* (Kautzsch). 
iv, 79>, 124". 

iv. 618" (Patrick), 991*. 
i. 967. 

iv. 991°, 

iv. 618%, 

iv. 80%. 

ii. 576°. 
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ZECHARIAH—contineed. 
5° iii, 122%, 
673 Ext. 170. 
69-18 iv. 123>. 
6108. iv. 967. 
G0. 14 iv. 785°, 
gud. Ext. 678> (Kautzsch). 
613 Ext. 713* (Kautzsch). 
618 iv. 79>, 
61 ii. 3498, 
73 iv. 477*. 
7 iv. 80*. 
70 li. 453°, 
G20 Ext. 711> (Kautzsch). 
9-14 iv. 968 ff. (Nowack). 
95 Ext. 173°. 
9g? iv. 970". 
9° iv. 123*, 125°. 
gm. Ext. 713> (Kautzsech). 
MATTHEW. 
1 iii. 297° (Bartlet). 
1? ii. 142°; iii. 207 £. 
pt li. 645. 
15 iv. 194. 
136 li. 644; iii. 287", 303* 
(Bartlet). 
118-29 Ext. 459, 460*. 
ps iii. 273. 
12 i. 3354. 
13 iv. 186° (Woods). 
1* 1. 323. 
2 iii. 297> (Bartlet). 
Q1 Ext. 482. 
2)-4 (O.L. 
texts) iii. 49. 
91-13 lii. 204", 206". 
26. 33 iv. 185%, 187" (Woods). 
2° i. 154°. 
gis iv. 990%. 
233 L 335" ; iii. 496°. 
3? ii. 610° n. 
3¢ iii. 1315. 
gidt. ii. 611°. 
327 ii, 611°; iv. 572. 
4+67. iv, 186° (Woods). 
4° ' hil, 882 £, 
413 1. 4528, 
415-33 (Mk 
] 16-30) 
c Oo m- 
pared 
with Lk 
§ru ili. 757°, 
8 Ext. 3°. 
B Ext. 8*, 17° n. 
5P-12 Ext. 14. 
5 Ext. 18° n. 
& Ext. 19° n. 


ZECHARIAH—continued. 


115 


114% 
11 (cf.Mt 


iii, 239> (Selbie); iv. 
25>, 
Ext. 175°. 


iv. 25 f. 

ii. 1078. 

Ext. 639° (Kautzsch). 

iv. 3278. 

Ext. 711* (Kautzsch). 

iii. 479°; iv. 9705. 

iii. 324* (Macalister). 

Ext. 713* (Kautzsch). 

i, 269°; iii, 462°; iv. 
603*. 


MALACHI. 
1! iii, 218°, 
iV iv. 670%. 
B. New TESTAMENT. 
MATTHEW—continued. 
51 Ext. 19. 
5° Ext. 19° n. 
5’ Ext. 20* n. 
5 Ext. 20° n. 
5 Ext. 21* n. 
§10-18 Ext. 21° n. 
618-16 Ext. 22°. 
5 iv. 913° (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 
aad iii. 72° n. 
511-9 Ext. 11%, 22>. 
518 ii. 789" ; iv. 949". 
Get. Ext. 9. 
5* i. 857°; iv. 281%. 
52-87 Ext. 25°. 
533 iv. 191° (Massie). 
67%. Ext. 441* n. 
5% iii. 378°; Ext. 602> 
(Johns). 
5778. Ext. 446° n. 
§7t- ii. 120°. 
gmt. iii. 275. 
5 Ext. 9. 
oer Ext. 28°. 
G @ Ext. 446*. 
oe iii. 577°. 
oe Ext. 605° (Johns). 
Gee Ext. 28». 
§@ ii. 622"; Ext. 446°. 
§e-6 Ext. 8*. 
6+. Ext. 726 (Kautzsch). 
ad Ext. 446°. 
§@ lili, 744 ff. (Banks); 
Ext. 446°. 
Gi 18 Ext. 31°. 
6%. Ext. 441° n. 
67-6 Ext. 32°. 
6s ii, 57°. 


MALACHI—contineed. 


Ext. 709° (Kautzsch). 
li. 219f.; Ext. 441%, 
iv. 670*. 

iv. 81°. 

Ext. 710° (Kautzsch). 
iv. 81>, 

Ext. 709 (Kautzach). 
Ext. 603° (Johns). 
Ext. 639° (Kautzsch). 
iv. 990°. 


. iv. 213°; Ext. 710°. 


iv. 81>, 2139, 


lil. 219 f. 
iv. 81>. 
ili, 219°. 
317 li. 655°; iii, 216°, 734 
4 iv. 990°. 
MATTHEW—continewed 
613 ili. 144 f. 
61s. Ext. 600° (Johns). 
619-8 Ext. 39°. 
6 iii. 582», 
G78. iii. 122%, 
6™ lii. 637%. 
ad ii. 520°. 
7i18 Ext. 40°. 
7» Ext. 8*. 
7 Ext. 41%, 447°, 449%. 
eu Ext. 41°. 
7 Ext. 8, 41°, 
Tist. Ext. 42, 
715-20 Ext. 43°. 
73 Ext. 8>, 43°. 
(7a. Ext. 43>. 
8 iii. 300° (Bartlet). 
gi Ext. 3*. 
gt iii. 326> (Macalister) 
gis iii. 758* n. 
g» iii. 518>. 
9 ili. 300° (Bartlet). 
9* iv. 587° (Driver). 
9° iv. 32°. 
92 ii. 69". 
g* iv. 233°. 
10 ili. 298° (Bartlet). 
10° iv. 741. 
10/4 Ext. 172*. 
10* iii, 116°. 
1042- Ext. 446° n. 
117 iv. 573*, 575*, 919". 
113-8 ii. 648*. 
12° iv. 3215. 
19° iv. 587> (Driver). 
1218-31 iv. 184>, 187>; Eet 
448°, 
12-34. Ext. 311°, 
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MATTHEW—continued, 

1281. i, 305°; iv. 588° (Dri- 
ver). 

12% li. 58°. 

1299-0 ii. 751, 

13 ili. 299° (Bartlet). 

135 iv. 617°. 

13% Ext. 43%, 

13° iv. 519°, 

14°13 i, 280°. 

14” li. 64>, 

158 iii. 1279, 

152 i, 452°. 

1533 iv. 652°, 

1618 iv. 585 f. 

1613-38 ili. 758 ff. (Chase). 

1616 iv. 5728, 574°. 

1627-19 iii. 759 f. 

16% iv. 30> (Mason). 

16% iii. 586" (Adeney). 

16%8 ii. 635°. 

171-8 iv. 807 f. 

178 iv. 572. 

174 ili. 327°. 

17” iv. 65° (Hastings). 

18 iii, 299" (Bartlet). 

18% iil. 586°. 

188 iv. 2344, 

1819 iv. 991° (Moulton) ; 
Ext. 290*. 

1g11f Ext. 441°. 

1815-17 li, 574. 

18'6 iv. 186% (Woods). 

1818 ili. 760* (Chase). 

1818-20 iv. 31° (Murray). 

1 git. li. 57*. 

18%. Ext. 602° (Johns). 

19%-8 ili. 275. 

197-13 Ext. 9*. . 

1913 Ext. 27°, 

19164. iv. 2828. 

192 iii. 746°; Ext. 446°. 

1933. li. 302°. 

1934 i, 345°; iii. 505%. 

19%8 ili. 372%; Ext. 447° n. 

29 Ext. 477*. 

2078 lii. 316* (Adeney) ; iv. 
200* (Adams Brown), 
344> (W. P. Pater- 
son). 

20. Ext. 456. 

218 iv. 185° (Woods). 

219 ii. 30°. 

2 | 12m. iii. 422 f. 

2116 iL 212°; iv. 186°. 

2214 i. 343° n. 

2028-83 iv. 233°; Ext. 53° n. 
23° lii. 873° (A. R. S. Ken- 
nedy). 

238 i. 239°; iv. 136°. 

23164. ili. 577%. 

2316-3 Ext. 28*. 

23% Ext. 270°. 

23" ili. 123°. 

23%4-0 lii. 302" (Bartlet). 


MATTHEW—continued. 


23% 
24 (|| Mk13, 
Lk 21) 


iv. 960 f. 


iii. 675 f. 

iv. 322%. 

iii. 2278. 

Ext. 441° n. 

iii. 271> (Paterson). 
iv. 233°. 

iii. 280 fff. 

iii, 283 £, 

iii. 146, 

iv. 344, 

iv. 37>. 

iv. 395. 

Ext. 164°, 

lil. 577%. 

ii. 350°. 

ili. 656° (Hastings). 
iii. 301° (Bartlet). 
li, 797 f. 

iv. 187°; Ext. 333°. 


iv. 25 f. (Selbie). 
iv. 185> (Woods). 
i. 245°. 


iv. 573* (Sanday). 
i. 241 f.; ii. 213 f.; iv. 
574"; Ext. 313 f. 


MARK. 


Ext. 216 ff. (Murray). 
iv. 186° (Woods); Ext. 
454°. 


iv. 762+. - 

iv. 587° (Driver). 
i, 7*: 

iv. 322%. 

iv. 587> (Driver). 
iv. 574°. 

iv. 741. 

iii. 287°, 

Ext. 311°, 

iv. 588* (Driver). 
1. 5514. 


MARK— continued. 


13 (|| Mt 
24, Lk 
21) 

13% 33 

13% 

13% 

148 

1434. 

146 

148 

144 

1423-38 

14* 

14% 

1477 

14% 


iii. 635° (Hastings). 
iii. 882%, 

iv. 574°. 

iv. 675 f. 

lil. 5874; iv. 519%. 
i. 772%. 


iL 280+. 


ii. 267°, 

ii. 64>. 

iv. 833%, 

iv. 670%, 

i. 479°. 

Ext. 440°, 

lv. 652%, 

i. 544, 

Ext. 172%, 

iv. 587° (Driver). 

lili, 331° (Macalis- 
ter). 

ili, 758> (Chase). 

jii. 760* (Chase). 

iv. 434° (Adeney). 

iv. 807 £. 

iv. 572, 

ii. 61°. 

i, 611%, 

ii. 705°, 

iii. 275. 

Ext. 27>, 

iv. 186" (Woods). 

iii. 505*. 

iv. 344° (Paterson). 

lii. 316* (Adeney) ; iv. 
200* (Adams Brown), 
344, 

iv. 76>; Ext. 456%. 


iv. 45*; Ext. 441° n. 
iv. 587 f. 

iv. 233°. 

iv. 454* n. (Nicol). 
iv. 186° (Woods). 


ii. 54°. 

iv. 573* (Sanday). 
iii. 593°; iv. 611. 
iii. 280 ff. 


iv. 37>. 
iv. 185, 186° (Woods) 
iv. 5754. 
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MARK—continued, LUKRk—continued. LUKE—continued. 
14 Ext. 164°. 6*- Ext. 28%, 17® iii. 152°. 
148 iv. 574». 6?! Ext. 8, 41°. 1g)-8 iv. 43", 
1498 iii, 656° (Hastings). 67.37-  Ext, 8", 40°. 187 ii, 47°, 
158 ili, 877° n. 6% Ext. 8%. 18*14 iv. 43°. 
152 i. 463* ; iv. 315°. 6a-« Ext. 49*. 18% iii. 505". 
15% Ext. 477° £. | 6@ Ext. 8». 18%5 Ext. 456°, 
154 i, 684>; iv. 186>| 64 iv. 290° n. 191 Ext. 49". 
(Woods). rb ii. 4778. 198 Ext. 305>, 396". 
16%20 i, 154*; iii. 252 f.3 iv. | 7 iii. 280 ff. 19° iii. 744°. 
738°; Ext. 460*. 8? ili. 284. 194 iii. 583* (Hastings). 
16)? iv. 793°. 8“ ii. 69" ; iv. 602°. 19 ili. 487°, 
169 i. 160° ; ii. 642°. gi ii. 64>. 19% iv. 532», 
918-37 iii. 758 f. (Chase). 19. iii. 163> (Bebb). 
LUKE. 92-35 iy, 807 f. 202 i. 228. 
13 iii. 630° (Hastings). ad ii. 182°, 207-% = — iv, 233», 
16 iii. 631* (Hastings). 93s iv. 572. 20% ili. 372° ; iv. 234", 235, 
117 iv. 187* (Woods). 938 iii. 327°. 21(\| Mt 24, 
133 ii. 2578. QAser. ii. 705°. Mk 13) iii. 675 f. 
1% Ext. 309°. gs iii. 518°; iv. 587° (Dri- | 21° ili. 227°. 
1 59t. iv. 93>, ver). 2119 iv. 22° n. (Hastings). 
146-6 ii. 4415. 9 Ext. 437°. 21” i. 30°; iid 163°; iv, 
ad iv. 494> (Hastings). 104 iv. 357°. 185>. 
91 Ext. 395+. 108 iii. 159°. QQ ili. 234°, 
Qi-3 iv. 183* (Plummer). 10* fii. 826" n. (Eaton). 2Q14f ii. 636. 
Qi-6 ii. 645 f. 10 Ext. 371°. 2217-30 ili. 146; Ext. 450. 
23 i. 404; iv. 183; Ext. | 10% i, 44>. 2219 lili. 316 f. 
356°. 10%4#- Ext. 375+. QoKst. i. 1535s 
2? i. $23 ; iii. 234> 10% Ext. 3944. 224 i. 48* ; iii, 330*. 
Qi ii. 441°. 10%5-<3 iii. 279 ff. 22% ii. 107°. 
iad iv. 187* (Woods). 10“ i. 532°. 22% ii. 350. 
229-38 ii, 441°, 10@ ii, 42°; iii. 278". 23% Li. 476+. 
28s. i, 99>. 1])-4 Ext. 32%, 38°. 23% ii. 58"; iv. 532°. 
3} i. 30°, 405°; iii. 178; | 114 ii. 57°. 236 iii. 671° (Salmond)3 
iv. 801 ff. ; Ext. 480f. | 115° iv. 43°. Ext. 305*. 
3? iv. 98°. 1159 ii. 4289, 23% i. 559°. 
35 iv. 185* (Woods). 11%38 Ext. 41°, 234 iv. 185* (Woods). 
33 ii. 611>; iv. 572. 11” iii, 287>, 2347 iv. 574. 
3% i. 405+. 11” li. 751°. 2413 * iii. 761° n. 
373-88 ii. 137 ff., 645 11“ iv. 457°. 2 Ext. 371* n. 
377 il. 140+. 118 iv. 960 f. 24% Ext. 270°. 
4is iv. 187" (Woods). 191 iv. 588° (Driver) ; Ext. | 24” iv. 323° n. (Massie). 
4188. iv. 185°. 311°, 2402 i. 161"; ii. 642°. 
4” ii. 378%. 1216-29 iv. 188* (Woods). 
qn ii, 257°. 122 iv. 30°. JOHN. 
44 ii. 791° n. 120 iv. 532°. ]# iii. 133; Ext. 2848 
5!-4(com- 1286 Ext. 601°, 602>(Johns). | 1° ™@ i. 335". 
pared 1gi-3 iii. 328> (Macalister). 14 iii, 133° n. 
with Mt 1314 iv. 640° ; Ext. 101°. 19 Ext. 273°. 
418-33 14 iv. 320° n. jis iv. 219" (Bartlet). 
Mk V+ 14? iii. 328°. "} ye iv. 489° (Marshall). 
20) iii. 757°. 147-0 = iv, 188" (Woods). ys iv. 576°. 
518 ii, 432° ; iii. 326+. 1414 iii. 372° ; iv. 234%, 285>; | 1% iv. 185° (Woods). 
519 iv. 762* (Patrick). Ext. 306°. 1% i. 255°, 276; ii. 765". 
5e iv. 587° (Driver). 1433 i, 462°, 19-38 fii, 19», 
6} iii. 7415 n. (Purves); | 15’ iv. 532°. ys ii. 680". 
iv. 321* (Driver). 151-39 ii, 57%. 1" ii. 6! n, 
6° iv. 587° (Driver). 15*! Ext. 604° (Johns). 1“ iii. 7578. 
63 Ext. 3*. 1627 Ext. 22>. 1 #4. iii. 488 f. 
6” Ext. 8*, 17° n. (Votaw). | 16% iii. 275. 14 iii. 489° (Cowan). 
620-28 (34-28) Ext 14°. 16'° i. 853". 2 iii, 287 (Mayor) 
G72-@ Ext. 1 ff. 162*- lil. 671°. Qisa. iii. 432 f. 
622 Ext. 18° n., 19°. 173- ii. 574. 214-38 Ext. 456". 
G72 Ext. 21° n, 171° iv. 43>. Qs iv. 420°. 
gmt. Ext. 447%. 17 iii. 582° (Hastings). qu i 405°. 
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JOHN —continued. JOHN—continued. AcTs—continued. 
gai ii. 719° (Reynolds). 1416. 26 iii. 665 ff. 5 i. 30°; iv. 750. 
3-0 «= ji, 543. f.; Ext. 456%. | 1418 fii. 634" (Hastings). 5m ii. 795°; iv. 1898 
3° i. 242°, 249%, 14%. Ext. 312. (Plummer). 
3% iv. 576°. 15 iv. 533%. 6° iii. 548°. 
3% Ext. 312°. 15* iii. 667° (Hastings) ;| 6’ iv. 98°. 
3% iv. 354. Ext. 313. 6 iii. 110°; iv. 614 
3u iv. 576°. 16? iii, 667° (Hastings). (Grieve). 
qt Ext. 456°. 16 iv. 411°. 7 i. 799. 
45 iv. 635. 16* iv. 42°, 44*, 7 iv. 948°; Ext. 6088 
4” Ext. 70°. 17% iv. 284". (J ohns), 624> 
4% ii. 689> (Strong); Ext. | 18} ii. 837°. (Kautzsch). 
679° (Kautzsch). 1833 iii. 656" (Hastings). 77a iii. 4478, 
4% iv. 123°, 1832 Ext. 49°. Y baad ili. 362> (Charles). 
436 i. 408°. 18% i. 856". 7@ iv. 185% (Woods) ; iv. 
5 Ext. 456. 193 ii. 696° (Reynolds) ; 227" (Pinches). 
5} i. 408 f. iii, 877" n. 74 i. 853°. 
5 iv. 21°, 19'4 iv. 64° (Purves); Ext. | 7@ iv, 227. 
54 i. 279°. 477°" f. gba iv. 520 ff. 
§17 iv. 322%, 199. iv. 781. ge-36 ii. 187°. 
578t. iv. 234°, 19% iv. 180". gs iv. 918° (Selbie). 
6m Ext. 456". 19% i, 822"; iii. 279%. g7? i. 790°. 
6¢ i. 407 f. 19% iv. 610", 870%. 9? Ext. 103°, 439° n. 
613% ii. 64>. 20138 iii. 284 f. gst. ili. 331° 
6 iv. 185° (Woods). 2017 i 161. 92 iv. 573°, 
6s iv. 188* (Woods). 2Q07t iv. 32. 923 ii. 97. 
6@ iv. 233°. 2032 ii. 407°. 920-90 i. 31>. 
G°0n. iii. 758°, 2073t- iii. 631°. gs ii. 193* 
78-10% = iii, 113" n. 217 i. 624". gre-e8 i. 795° 
77 iii. 354°. 1Ql«. i. 459». 
7" iv. 186* (Woods). Acts. 10 iv. 134°, 
y baad iv. 220° (Bartlet). L iii. 163. 10*4t- Ext. 273° 
7™ ii. 719° (Reynolds). Pu ii, 642 fF. 10% iv. 1374, 
1 ha iii. 743¢. 13 iii. 683°. 11¢ iii. 630* (Hastings). 
gi-l i. 154°. ]13 iv. 323> (Massie), 909". | 11% ii. 260°. 
gen iv. 659° (Nestle). 118-38 fii, 305°. 11% i. 384», 
gel iii. 273° (Paterson). 1 16-39 ii. 798*. 11% i. 446°, 
git. i. 326°. ]2! ii. 193°. 112- i. 416 f. 
y iv. 63° (Marshall);| 2! iii. 742* n. (Purves). 11% iv. 64°. 
Ext. 219°. Qit. ii. 407%; iv. 793 ff. | 12! Ext. 480°. 
ad i. 585°. (Robertson). 124 iv. 1804. 
9% iv. 321 (Driver). 2 iv. 17" (Ramsay). 12138. Ext. 287%. 
9% iv. 38* (Lock). 21° iii. 867"; iv. 297%. 126 i, 476"; Ext. 287°. 
108 ii. 254. Qu i. 520". 12714. ili. 330°. 
105 iv. 4875. 214-88 iii. 762° (Chase). 13} ili. 159>, 228>; iv. 691>; 
194 iii. 317. Q)tt. Ext. 440°. Ext. 441* n., 448°. 
103 Ext. 607° (Johns). a i, 129. 13? lii, 377°. 
10'* ii. 25>. 27 iv. 184° (Woods). 132 iii. 631°. 
108% Ext. 312 Qe Ext. 333°. 138 iv. 44>, 
11° Ext. 476°. ge i. 460 f.; iii. 144°; Ext. | 13° ili, 245° (Chase), 378%. 
11% iv. 233°. 430% >, 4488. 137 i. 4178. 
11-8 iv. 574, 20 iii. 144°, 138 i. 2478. 
1158 iii. 86>. 3? iii. 326" (Macalister). | 13° ili. 697 f., 731%. 
121-8 iii, 280 if. 3-3 = iii, 762° (Chase). 1312 Ext. 439°. 
123 iii, 593°; iv. 611, 913% | 3'*s i. i. 154. 13% lil. 246°, 659" (Ramsay), 
12 iii. 283 f. 32 iv. 230°. 748>. 
12)4. iv. 185° (Woods). 3” iv. 185> (Woods). 13'4 lili. 884>; Ext. 398%. 
12%3 iv. 230°. grat. iv. 186". 1335 iv. 640°; Ext. 101°. 
124 ili. 355, 370°. 3% iv. 185°. 1316-4 i. 33°. 
12” iv. 187° (Woods). 4? iii. 767. 13¢ iv. 1354. 
13) i, 701°, 46 i. 60" ; iv. 98°. 134 iv. 187° (Woods). 
13 iii. 760° (Chase). 433 iii. 757* (Chase). 143 iii. 344 f. 
13% ii. 610°. 40d. i. 4618. 141% ii. 825°. 
14 iii. 238° (Hastings). 5? Ext. 477* n. (Ramsay). | 144 ij. 179 (Ramsay); 
14% iv. 220°. oe iv. 227" (Pinches). Ext. 129°. 
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ACTS—continued. 

1417 Ext. 120°, 

14% iv. 44>. 

142 ili. 631>; iv. 64°, 

15 iii. 7064. 

15}-8% 36-89 5, 31>, 

157% iii, 765* (Chase). 

1517 i, 344°; iv. 184> 
(Woods). 

15” Ext. 448°. 

15%. wt Ext. 445* n, 

15-3 Ext. 444° n. 

15#1 iv. 636°, 

1533 iv. 64>, 

15732 ii. 77%, 

15* iv. 315, 

15% li. 791°, 

161% Ext. 3978, 

16*8 ii. 94°. 

166 ii. 90*, 91°; iii. 866". 

16%8 11i.706>(Findlay),865f. ; 
iv. 814°; Ext. 391°. 

167-9 Ext. 3978. 

1612 iii. 837 £. (Turner). 

1643 iii. 838" (Turner) ; iv. 
638° (Bacher), 935°. 

164 iv. 759». 

161+ @ lii. 176°, 177°. 

1616 iii. 838°; iv. 178>. 

168 Ext. 477° (Ramsay). 

16% ili. 839+. 

16% iv. 459". 

1637 Ext. 106*. 

178 i. 645, 

174 iv. 134°, 

178 8 iv. 315°. 

178 i, 212° ; iii. 635> (Hast- 
ings) ; iv. 616. 

172 Ext. 270°. 

17% iv. 835%. 

17% iv. 2° (Hastings), 188" 
(Woods),616%(Stock); 
Ext.666" (Kautzsch). 

177 ii, 219", 2218, 

17” ii. 221°. 

178! iv. 234», 

17% i. 545". 

181-27 iv. 102° (Headlam). 

18? L. 129>, 417%, 447*; iv. 
17* (Ramsay); Ext. 
480° (Ramsay). 

188 iii. 699+. 

188 iv. 807°. 

188-8 i. 481. 

188 iv. 607*. 

1813 i. 417°; Ext. 1048. 
187 i, 482*n.; ii. 106°; 
iv. 607 f. 

1838 fii. 500° (Eaton). 

1822 Ext. 397°. 

183 Li. 89 ff.; iii. 630°, 866 f. 
19%. i. 124 f. 

18% Ext. 439" n. 

19} i, 452"; Ext. 390°. 

198 i. 724». 


AcTs—continued. 

i. 240°. 

iv. 821 ff. (Ramsay). 

Ext. 439° n. 

iv. 759%. 

iv. 418* (Headlam). 

i, 129°; iii, 487°; iv. 
602°. 

iv. 4188. 

Ext. 376*. 

i. 604 n.; ii, 825%, 

i. 60°. 

i. 605°, 723°; iv. 800 f. 
(Ramsay); Ext.112*. 

iii. 163°. 

Ext. 400*. 

iv. 178%, 

i. 485°. 

Ext. 475* (Ramsay). 

1. 419 f. 

lil. 1454. 

iv. 942°, 

iii. 368 f.; iv. 814°. 

iii. 742; Ext. 390%. 

i. 478%. 

iv. 174° (Hastings). 

Ext. 446* n. 


Ext. 475° (Ramsay). 

ili. 163 f. 

i. 417 f. 

iv. 688° (Ramsay) ; 
Ext. 105%. 

Ext. 439° n. 

Ext. 103°. 

Ext. 1064. 

ii. 66>. 

iv. 3514, 990°; Ext. 
288", 292s. 

iv. 610* (Barnes). 

i. 417 f. 

i, 447°, 

Ext. 1068. 

iv. 33°, 

iii. 629, 

i. 417 f. 

Ext. 439" n. 

ili. 582> (Hastings). 

Ext. 4397 n. 

i. 417°. 

Ext. 475° (Ramsay). 

i. 1278. 

Ext. 106*. 

iv. 2925, 

1. 508%. 

i. 520°. 

Ext. 106% 


AcTs—continued. 
267 ii. 4768. 
26u i. 4638. 
2614 iii. 702%, 
2678 i. 826+. 
26% i. 77". 
26° Ext. 356". 
263 Ext. 106°. 
75 Ext. 389°, 
27° (West- 
erntext) Ext. 380°. 
277 Ext. 380® », 
Q7u Ext. 379". 
2733 L 520; it, sé62f; 
Ext. 381», 
Q718 Ext. 380°, 
2714 1. 794 f. 
2735 Ext. 366°. 
271 ii. 347>; iv. 182>, 625°; 
Ext. 366", 3672, 380°. 
2719 iv. 673*; Ext. 367°. 
Q77 Ext. 380°, 
27% Ext. 367*, 
27% Ext. 363°. 
27" Ext. 367°. 
275 iii. 144°, 
Q7# Ext. 399*. 
Q78 Ext. 386°. 
QErte iv. 1738. 
281! iv. 267 f. 
2813 ii. 5*; Ext. 367°. 
288 iv. 690. 
2816 ii. 824>; iv. 33° n. 
ROMANS. 
)-4 iv. 573° (Sanday). 
17) 5 (om- 
ission 
of é» 
‘Pouy) iv. 305* (Robertson). 

4 Ext. 1515. 

4 ii, 2115; iv. 186° 
(Woods), 283%, 301" 
(Robertson). 

1» ii. 221°. 

]31 ii. 454". 

1% iv. 228* (Denney). 

1208. Ext. 440°. 

Qlit. i. 471"; iii, 78 

Q198. Ext. 443°. 

Q-0 ii. 58°. 

iv. 283. 

i. 357°. 

iv. 183>, 187" (Woods). 
ili. 78°. 

iv. 283%, 

iii. 80 f. 

iv. 205. 

iv. 366° 


ili. 318” (Adeney). 
1. 198%; iv. 128°. 
ii. 56° ; iv. 302°, 
iv. 345%. 

iii. 78°, 

iv. 106. 
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ROMANS—continued. 


118 


11®™ (et. 


Ext. 663° (Kautzsch). 
ii. 546°. 
Ext. 726* (Kautzsch). 
iv. 613°. 


i. 8454. 

i. 37°, 841>, 8428, 

iv. 534», 

ii. 6°. 

iii. 318%, 

iii. 79°. 

iii. 726 f. 

iv. 489> (Marshall). 

iv. 234°. 

iv. 435" (Adeney). 

ii, 476". 

Ext. 439%, 

ii, 58°. 

iv. 218°, 

iii. 451" (Hastings). 

iii, 79%; iv. 304> 
(Robertson). 

iii. 79>, 

iii. 78. 

ii, 475". 

iii. 723 f. 

iii, 80°; iv. 302% 
(Robertson), 577°. 

ii. 4104. 

iv. 236°. 

iii. 438* (Hastings). 

i. 41>, 

iv. 720 f. 

i. 813". 


iv. 302. 

iv. 184> (Woods). 

iv. 185, 187° (Woods). 
iv. 59. 

iv. 186* (Woods). 

iii. 124*. 

iv. 184> as, 


i. 463. 
iv. 186* (Woods). 
iv. 59>, 230 f. 


Job £1") iv. 66* n., 205*. 


iv. 6915. 

li. 476°. 

iv. 188* (Woods). 
i. 463°. 

iv. 186" (Woods). 
ii. 316°. 
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RoMANS—continued. 


iv. 304°. 
iv. 186* (Woods). 
i. 611°. 


iii. B87" (Adeney). 
iv. 305 f. 

iv. 105°. 

iii. 377*; iv. 100. 

ii. 451°. 

Ext. 392, 3978. 

iv. 609*. 

iii. 714°; iv. 427° 


i. 541*; iv. 315. 
iii. 513 f. 
iv. 305° 
son). 
Ext. 439°. 
iv. 4118. 
iii. 159°, 162°, 
Ext. 394°. 
iv. 305*. 


(Robert- 


1 CORINTHIANS. 


iv. 608*. 
i. 486* ; 
i. 481°. 
i, 482°, 


iii, 765°. 


i. 692"; iv. 185", 1864, 


187> (Woods). 
ii. 438°. 
iv. 187° (Woods). 
iv. 185°. 
iii. 765°. 
i. 573°. 
i. 335°. 
ii. 7°. 
Ext. 355°. 
i. 490*, 492%, 
iv. 31> (Mason). 
iv. 31>. 
iv. 410°, 
i. 77°*. 
Ext. 440°. 
iv. 31°. 
iv. 236°. 
ii. 67°. 
i. 20°, 853°. 
ii. 39°. 
ii. 457°. 
i. 467°. 
iii. 587%. 
iii. 702°. 
ii. 192%. 
i. 354*. 
i. 20+. 
iv. 2288. 
iii. 1454. 
iv. 290° (Selbie). 
i. 594". 


- 


913 


1 CoRINTHIANS—continued. 


10” 
19° 


ili. 144>, 
450°. 

1. 461"; iii. 149* (Plum- 
mer); Ext. 127*. 

iii, 144°. 

iv. 473>, 

ii, 317"; iv. 30° (Fer- 
ries). 

iii. 495°. 

i. 490 f. 

ii. 638. 

iii. 146. 

iii. 316 f. 

iii. 150° (Plummer). 

iv. 344°, 720>. 


14%; Ext. 


i, 490*. 

fii, 397"; iv. 271°. 
‘iv. 794°*. 

iv. 45°. 

iii. 1454. 

iv. 185° (Woods). 
iv. 9425, 

iv. 935 £. 

iii, 318>, 

i, 822¢. 

iv. 234 f. 


lil. 79°. 

i. 461°, 483°; ii. 94°; 
iv. 943%. 

i, 1258. 

i, 535°; ith 241 ff 

- (Thayer). 


2 CORINTHIANS. 


iv. 235°. 
iii. 679", 729%. 
iv. 235*. 
iv. 235°. 
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2 CORINTHIANS—continued. GALATIANS—continued. PHILIPPIANS—continued. 
54 iv. 345. 4? iv. 821. 13 iv. 235°. 
517 iy, 218, 4e-u ii. 92>. gen iii. 722> (Findlay), 
§" iv. 218°, 4‘ ili. 286° n. Qe ii. 463°; iii. 849", 
§18 iii. 318. 4 i. 41; iv. 720°. 28 Ext. 270. 
518. iv. 205°, 43 i. 683». 2 ii, 835°. 
518 i. 1988. 4%. iii. 140°, ge i. 853°. 
§2 iii. 318°, 418 lil. 659". Qu ili. 377*. 
615 iv. 4115. 418-15 ii. 94>; iii. 701* (Find- | 21%- iii. 841°, 
618 iv. 185* (Woods). lay). $1- ili. 843°, 
§10. 19 ii. 615. 475! i. 65°; ii. 504°. gu iii. 372°; iv. 235°. 
gis iii. 631°, 4™ ii, 120°. gu iii.244*,381*(Hastings), 
9? ii. 61°. 4" iv. 185> (Woods). gmt. iv. 235°. 
10° li. 454°, 5S iv. 135°. 3a iv. 867° (Hastings). 
10’ i. 498°. 5 iii. 587°. 4? iii. 841 f. 
1016 iii. 124. §16 ii. 410*. 4° i, 794°; iv. 645°. 
1) 2% iv. 411°, 516-3 iv. 393° (Bartlet). 4 Ext. 151°. 
11% ii. 67>. §19-21 Ext. 440°. 4° ii. 204°; iii. 413°. 
11% Ext. 103%. 5” iv. 605*. 4° ii, 411>; Ext. 151°. 
11” Ext. 392°. gu iii. 45>; Ext. 356°. 4" i. 837°. 
117 iii. 639° (Hastings). 6 iv. 218°. 
11% i, 1454, 416, 617 iii, 244f.; iv. 426°. COLOSSIANS. 
121-8 fii. 700 f. 1” i. 63>, 
128 Ext. 474> (Ramsay). EPHESIANS. 1+ iy. 577 (Sanday). 
12¢ iii. 671* (Salmond). 3 iv. 60+. 1% = iii, 713° (Findlay). 
12! iv. 410°. 14. ii. 53. ys iv. 577°, 
13} iv. 186* (Woods). 1s i, 42°, 1% ii, 463%, 
1367 iv. 228°, 1%. iv. 231°, 1 iii, 319", 
13 i. 460°, 498°. iv. 61°. 1* iii. 319°; iv. 231% 
1% iv. 1> (Lock), 367°. 1™ ii. 7°; iv. 347% 
GALATIARS, 2 iv. 4114, 991" n. 2 iii. 630°. 
1%. i. 535°. 2 ii. 179°. gr =i, 682, 
jue Ext. 270. pet. iv. 234», ge-38 ii. 187>, 
17-6 i, 81h, Qu iv. 60f. Poy ii, 201°, 
18 A. 145%, 424°; Ext. 474° | 2” iv. 99°. gus i. 683° ; iv. 410°. 
(Ramsay). Qs ii. 156*. Qe. iv. 322%. 
] 18. i, 3225. Pad i. 499>; iv. 128°, = iv. 923°. 
1» iii. 57°. 38 iv. 128°. 3 iii. 489 (Hastings); 
2? i, 421°; Ext. 474°| 3! iv. 186* (Woods). Ext. 440°. 
(Ramsay). 34 i. 529°. 4° fi. 204°; iii. 413°; Ext. 
Qi-m. DL i, 81>, 424"; iil, J0Sf. | 3i¢ ii, 475°. 151°. 
2 iii. 77°. 3 ii, 457°, 791°. 45 iii. 574°. 
ou ii, 61°, 4-9 =i, 682". 
gue. i, 423 (Turner); iii.| 4° iv. 61°. 1 THESSALOMIARS. 
765° n. (Chase). 4° ii. 173° n.; iv. 185>| 21+ iv. 745> (Lock). 
Qu-M ii. 97 f. (Woods). Q)-18 iv. 226° (James), 748° 
Ql tii. 700 f. 4¥ ii. 791°. 749* (Lock). 
yd iv. 218, 435°. 4 Ext. 441° n. Qs Ext. 270. 
qu ii. 71°. 43 ii. 457* ; iii. 659. Qi = =—siv.. 746* (Lock). 
3 iv. 106. 4% iv. 553°. 4’ iii. 729°. 
3} i. 285°; ii. 92%. 4" i. 500. 44-8 tii. 372°. 
3° iv. 185° (Woods). 5* i. 692"; iv. 186%, 284>. | 418 iv. 65> (Hastings). 
gie-38 i. 535°. 51s Ext. 1515. 4i¢ iii. 729°; iv. 264 f. 
38 ii, 298°, 5. i, 327*. 4164. iii. 678. 
315 iv. 720> (Massie). 63 iv. 410 f. 4it iv. 746* (Lock). 
gue. i. 41. 6" iv. 498°. 5 i. 31%; iv. 498°. 
36 iv. 429> (Patrick). aad iv. 821», 5" iii. 746*; iv. 296°. 
317 iii. 79>. 
gis iv. 720°. PHILIPPIANS. 2 THESSALONIANS, 
git. iii. 318* (Adeney). L iii. 843*. 1” i, 39°. 
gat. iii, 79° (Denney). 133 iii. 841°; iv. 33%. 2 iii, 226°, 706 f. 
a iii. 72>, 70°; Ext. 728° | 1” iii, 841. Q)-13 iv. 749. 
(Kautzach). 1» i. 813*. gist. iv. 216°, 
geet. iv. 419%. 12.8 iii, 679". Qu i. 508°. 
ad iv. 936". 1» iv. 235°, 3 iv. 807%. 
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1 TIMOTHY, 


Ext. 214f. (Murray). 
iv. 770°. 
ii. 141°; 
iii. 81>. 


Ext. 150. 


iv. 45°. 

iv. 2315, 

iv. 200. 

iv. 39°. 

iv. 474. 

fii. 268> (Paterson). 
iv. 917°, 936. 

i. 587"; iv. 174°*. 

i. 5174. 

iv. 7715. 

fii. 81>, 

iv. 770°. 

iv. 2318, 

iv. 64. 

ii. 179". 

iv. 773*. 

iv. 917°. 

iv. 691°. 

Ext. 441° n, 

iii. 85>, 631"; fv. $2. 
iii. 325> (Macalister). 
iii. 631°. 

i. 611°. 

iv. 771°. 


2 TIMOTHY. 

iii. 631°. 

iv. 234, 

i. 517°; ii, 58. 
iii. 623° (Milligan). 
iii. 834°". 

ii, 440°. 

iv. 234°. 

iv. 513°. 

Ext. 270°. 

ii. 58>. 

iv. 228° (Sanday). 
iii. 4475. 


iv. 409° nee 


ii. Bo. 


iii, 674° (Hastings) ; iv. 


945° (Kenyon). 
i. 60. 
iv. 203°. 


2 TrmOTHY—continued. 
4” iii. 369", 549°. 
4a iv. 1739. 
TITUS. 
1? iv. 784°. 
19 Ext. 439*. 
]33 iv. 2° (Hastings), 188* 
(Woods). 
38 iv. 228°, 
Qe iv. 231°, 
Qs iv. 785°. 
Qs iv. 200°, 
3 iv. 735". 
3 Iv. 217°, 
3° i. 476". 
3° iii. 81>, 
313 iii. 548%, 
38 iv. 973%, 
34 iv. 784%. 
PHILEMON, 
v.19 iii. 832°. 
v.a iii. 832, 
HEBREWS. 
LD iv. 577. 
}t fi. 457°. 
]1-9 iv. 577° (Sanday). 
13 i. 813"; ii. 320°, 453"; 
iv. 188 (Woods), 
489> (Marshall) 
17 iv. 184> (Woods) 
p23 iii, 240+. 
gs iv. 184> (Woods). 
Qu ii. 333. 
gu iv. 128°. 
3° iv. 185* (Woods). 
310 9 ii. 265°. 
4-0 iv. 230° (Patrick), 322° 
(Driver). 
4° iv. 322°, 
43 iii, 132°n.3 iv. 182%, 
616* n. 
4l3t. iv. 188* (Woods). 
48 iii, 625> (Hastings). 
46 iv. 99>. 
54 iv. 98>, 
5 i. 343°, 
6: Ext. 440° n. 
6? iii. 85". 
6? i. 3354. 
6* iv. 228° (Denney). 
7 iii. 335" (Sayce). 
7 i. 63>. 
78 iii. 81°; iv. 98>. 
7 iv. 99° (Denney). 
gre iv. 185° (Woods). 
94 i. 151°. 
9° iv. 489° (Marshall). 
gee. i. 202°. 
gil. iv. 345° (Paterson). 
g}3 iv. 200°. 
grat. iv. 210*. 
gM i. 474° ; ii. 383. 


HEBREWS—continued. 
Qu-i7 iv. 720° (Massie). 
gu iv. 720°. 
gist. Ext. 270°. 

91? iii. 320°. 
9* iii. 696°. 
938 iv. 345°. 
10° iv. 99. 
10° iv. 184> (Woods). 
105#- iii. 82. 
10% ® iv. 345° (Paterson). 
10®- iv. 345°. 
1097¢ iv. 345°, 
10% i, 813°. 
107 iv. 45%. 
10” iv. 186* (Woods). 
1087 iv. 184°, 185". 
Lb i. 798"; Ext. 270°. 
114” iv. 330>. 
115 i. 705. 
1)]52 i. 16>, 
118 ii. 7*. 
112 i, 2625 iv. 184) 
(Woods). 
11384 ili. 4475, 
114. i. 524". 
122 iv. 102%. 
1218 ii. 297°. 
1233 ii. 141 £. 
12% ii. 222%, 
13° iii. 583*. 
13” iii. 150* (Plummer). 
13% ii. 264°. 


CORRES PROT EERE EE EE 


i) 
& 


TEPFEPTER* 


J AMES. 
i, 853°. 
iv. 555°, 
iv. 533%, 
Ext. 271°. 
iv. 216° (Bartlet). 
iv. 188* (Woods). 
iii. 397*. 
ii. 194°, 
Ext. 466>. 
iii. 634°. 
iv. 489> (Marshall). 
iv. 426", 941°, 
iv. 195° n. 
i, 385° n. 
iv. 533 f. 
Ext. 446°. 
ii. 546° ; iii. 82. 
Ext. 446°. 
iii. 205° (Hastings). 
iii, 616°. 
iv. 186 (Woods). 
ii. 266°. 
ii. 6615, 
iii. 577% 
iv. 45+. 
iv. 22>. 
iv. $1 f. (Mason). 
iv. 534°. 
i. 465>; Ext. 441° n. 
iv. 186* (Woods). 


916 INDEX OF SCRIPTURE TEXTS AND OTHER REFERENCES 
1 PETER. 1 JOHN. REVELATION—continued. 
}} iii, 782f., 786%, 792°} 1° ii, 689 f. (Strong). 37-18 iii. 831, 832° (Ramsay). 
(Chase) ; iv. 17. 7 iii. 320°. 3° iii, 831. 
11 iii. 786>. 1° iv. 284°. 3° iii. 831°. 
13 ii, 63° ; iii, 794°, ql iii, 667° (Hastings). gi iii, 831°, 
18 iii. 795* n. 23 ili, 320°; iv. 128%, 3 ili. 320°. 
1 &- iii. 785", gis iii. 226°, gitt. ili. 44>, 
18 iii. 787°, on iv. 284%, 4s iv. 64°; Ext. 170°. 
] 108. iv. 116°. 3? iv. 236°, 4-33 iv. 251> (Porter). 
yu iii. 793°. 3¢ iv. 535°. 4s i, 96". 
] 18%. iv. 200°, 794*. 3? iv. 284°. 4° iv. 425 f. 
119 ili. 319. 3° iv. 429° (Patrick), 535°. | 5® i. 96+. 
1” iii. 793°, 48 iii. 226°. 58 ii. 468°; iv. 45>; Ext. 
1% i. 3114. 48. 16 ii. 689 f. (Strong). 173°. 
Qit. 18 Ext. 441°, 410 iv. 128°. 65 13 Ext. 170°. 
23 iv. 538%. 5ldtte iv. 45°. 6° Lii. 432°, 
get. iv. 186%, ad i. 306*; ii. 58*; iv. 535°. | 6!° iv. 45%, 
gle. % iv. 783* (Chase). §7 ii. 58°. 68 li. 30°, 
gu Ext. 446° n. 58 iv. 535°, 78 iv. 426> (Massie). 
21a. iv. 785%. 8? iv. 991°. 
29 ii. 264°. : 2 JONN. . | iv. 45>. 
ou iii. 319%, 794°, v.} ii. 740° (Salmond); ili. | gst Ext. 173°. 
39 ii. 655°, 277” (Adeney). gr iii, 1598. 
38 iv. 783* (Chase). Me fii. 226”. 10 iv. 252 (Porter). 
gi. iii, "785. v. Ext. 439. 11-3 iy, 2598, 
gidt. iv. 185° ( Woods). 3 JOHN. 11? iii. 226°. 
315. iii. 785°. vv.58 Ext. 440°, 115-228 = iv. 252%, 
318 iii. 319°, v8 iv. 947°. 12 iii. 226f.; iv. 243” 
31st. ili. 793> Juve (Porter), 256 f., 411°. 
31m iv. 217° ‘ ii. 811° 12° iv. 257°. 
gi i, 7544, vee HLL 797%. 12 iii. 362°. 
gi iii, 319%, 795 (Chase). | "*, ae Bnd A REIS iii. 362° (Charles). 
gu iv. 217; Ext. 176°. ue Charles), 450" (Bur. | 12" iv. 409° (Whitehouse). 
4° i. 754*; iii. 795 (Chase). ice Sa ees iii, 298 f.; iv. 257°. 
a iil. 785°, 795°. vw. Ext. 441%, 13° iii. 518° (Cowan); iv 
iii, 7854. os. oe 257°, 
4 iv. 489> (Marshall). y.18 i 398 ° 130 iii. 226 f. 
aus iii, 783, 785" (Chase). | V's if gos 138 iy, 257. 
5} iii. 787°. eae 1318 iii. 567" (KOnig). 
55 hii. 787°. REVELATION. 148 i. 213. 
5° iv. 784> (Chase). j?-8 iv. 251° (Porter). 15? iv. 425 f. 
513 iii. 790 f. 1¢ i. 96"; ii. 708°, 991°. 16% ii. 304 f. 
5198. iii. 786*, 790* (Chase). 18 iv. 187°. 17 Lii. 226 f.; iv. 258. 
54 i, 213 f. ; iii. 777°. 1° - fii, 6935; Ext. 441° n. | 178 i, 39. 
112-20 iv. 255 (Porter). 178 iv. 259 (Porter). 
2 PETER. 18 iv. 30°. 17+ Ext. 445° n. 
18 iii. 797%, 809°. 1» iv. 990* (Moulton). 17% iii. 518* (Cowan). 
1% iii. 809> (Chase). 2 Ext. 440° n. 1716. iv. 258> (Porter). 
136 iii. 797°. 2 i, 348°. 18 iv. 254 f. (Porter). 
19a. iii. 797°, 809%, 812°, oii, 5478. 18? ii. 61°. 
}+18 iy, 807°. g iii. 671> (Salmond). 18” iii, 765° (Chase). 
1 iv. 489> (Marshall). Qe-12 iv. 564 ff. (Ramsay). 198 iv. 254* (Porter). 
1 ii. 477°. gict. iv. 555. 1936 iv. 751* (Selbie). 
92 Ext. 439° n. gus iii. 750 ff. (Ramsay) ; | 20 iii. 371°; iv. 236°. 
Qs ii. 1°. iv. 259* (Porter). 20*-8 iv. 236*. 
24 iii. 797°, 815°n. (Chase). | 2) iii. 752* (Ramsay). 208 iii. 212°. 
gn ii. 803* ; iii, 797°. Qu iii. 751 (Ramsay) ; iv. | 21'-22* —_ iv. 255* (Porter). 
92 iii. 809°. 618° (Patrick). 218 iv. 489° (Marshall). 
git. iii. 799°. Qs iv. 759°. 21’ ii. 473°. 
3? iii. 811" (Chase). 2'-% iy, 758 ff. (Ramsay). | 219 iv. 403*. 
3m iii. 811°. Aad ii. 656° n.; iil. 82*; iv. | 211% iv. 619° (Flinders 
38 iii. 797°. 259", 758 f. Petrie). 
354. iv. 993° (Moulton). 2 iv. 759. 21* iv. 405 f, 
gist iii, 810 (Chase). gis iv. 405" (Ramsay). go iv. 45>, 
3i6 iii. 811°, 3? Ext. 172°. 22" iv. 45, 
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C. APOCRYPHA. 


1 EspRaAs. Tosit—continued. WIsDOM—continued. 
gis iv. 201°, 2048, 617 iv. 789°. 14”7 i. 508°, 813°; ii. 61°. 
3-5¢ i. 760 f. ; iv. 978%. g? iii. 128>, 14220, Ext. 440°. 

38 iii. 8825, ge iv. 989°. 15° i, 508°, 
gue i, 762, 114 iv. 989, 16% i, 853". 
4% iii. 637%, 118 iii. 4888, 16% iv. 65> (Hastings). 
4% iii. 7399, 128 iv. 789», 173 ii. 56*. 
516 ii. 756, 120. Ext. 277°, 17° i. 858°. 
gee ii, 2578, 128 Ext. 294», 19m. Ext. 283°, 
1Q!34. Ext. 286, 18% iv. 410°, 
2 EsDRAS, 1278 iy, 2018, 19¢ Ext. 295+. 
7 iii, 670". 121.8 iy, 45°. ; 
38 ii. 60°. 1218 iv. 989°, 991°, STRACK. 
3 Ext. 268°. 1239 iv. 201%. Prologue iii. 610*. 
gud. Ext. 203°, 141 iii. 232° (Selbie), 488°. | 42t- ii. 65°; iv. 607" (Nestle). 
4s Ext. 2938, 14” Ext. 294», 431 iv. 547 £. 
41 Ext. 444°, 5% iv. 548°, 
430 iv. 5825, _ JUDITH. 5u iv. 548%, 
438 ii. 7°. 1s iv. 193°, 5us iv. 548°, 
pit. iii, 227°, 1° i 375°. Bis iv. 5488, 
57 iv. 559, 1 iv. 498°, 6? Ext. 268°, 
64 i. 3838, 2” iv. 201. gut. Ext. 2678, 
7 iii, 116, 4* iii. 11; iv. 354*. gu ii, 340°. 
72st. iii, 371°. a Ext. 372° n. 7 ii. 119° n. 
748 Ext. 2039, ” Iv. 327%. 73 iv. 549" (Nestle). 
70 Ext. 294», an Ext. 277°. 7 iv. 548%, 649%. 
70-118 iy gob. g* iv. 64*, 320*; Ext. 294». 738 iii. 1208. 
10" ii, 182», 9 iv. 42. gis iv. 509°; Ext. 292%. 
1983 iii, 354". 12%. iv. 42°. gis i 618. 
1987. Ext. 56° n. 16**- iv. 37°. 10* ii. 266°, 
1360. iv. 583° (Driver). 16? ee 11” iv. 548> (Nestle), 682°. 
1318 iii. 635> (Hastings). | 16” Ext. 268°. 121 Ext. 446. 
13 ii, 238, 16" ii. 119°n.; Ext, 296%. | jo: Ext. 4464. 
144 i 598. Ap. ESTHER, 12° Ext. 277°. 
14 iif. 607. 12 ii. 181"; iii. 3974, 
162 ii, 228°. al ee 154 = Ext. 2778, 203», 
WISDOM. 172 8 Ext. 291°. 
ToBIT 17 Ext. 280*. 177 iv. 991°; Ext. 2878. 
12 iv. 7514, gis iii. 582> (Hastings). | 17% iv. 233%, 
15 (LXX) i. 340°, 91-9 = Ext. 2978. 18%7 ii, 257°. 
ys iv. 176°, gas iv. 233. 18” i, 813°. 
122 = Ext. 698. gust. Ext. 289° 19 iv. 2338. 
] 318. iv. 404°, Qu iv. 409*, 410°. 19% i. 813%, 
gr iv. 989», gif. iv. 233%. Q)%0 Ext. 369°. 
38 iv. 789°. 4! iv. 65> (Hastings). 917 iv. 4098. 
318 iv. 989°. 722t Ext. 267%. 9018 ii, 44>, 
qys iv. 201", 489%, 7™ iii. 451" (Hastings). | 20% Ext. 267°. 
317 iv. 989°, yma. Ext. 278°. 93M ii. 55>, 
4u iv. 789°. gu iv. 63> (Marshall). 24 Ext. 282°. 
413 iv. 789%. g* iv. 233%. 2414 Ext. 268°. 
41s iv. 780", gis Ext. 201°, 2058. 2416 iv. 8215, 
417 iv. 989°, gi” Ext. 283°. 2471 Ext. 269*. 
4i9 iv. 429, 104 ii, 457°. 9511 iv. 548* (Nestle). 
4% ii, 754, 107 iii, 152°, 25é iv. 631°; Ext. 299%. 
544 Ext. 359%. 1136 ii. 61°. 2673 iv. 800° (Barnes). 
5m. Ext. 3754, 12" iv. 930*, 26% iv. 8054, 
517 iv. 989°. 12% i. 544, 9810 iii, 2058. 
52 Ext. 287°, 1227 ii. 266°. gous. Ext. 375°. 
6 iv. 409%, 139*- Ext. 280°. 31] 2!- Ext. 280°. 
6? iv. 989», 13° i. 58°. 35254. iv. 467, 
ee. iii. 1280, 131 Ext. 440° n. 364 i. 265. 
@ iv. 989». 14” iii. 35* (Margoliouth). | 37% iv. 233°. 
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StRACH—continued. 


ve 
y, 8 


v.? 


SUSANNA—continued. 


iv. 6329. 
iv. 6325. 


PR. MANASSES. 
iii. 233°. 
1 MACCABEES. 


iv. 306°; Ext. 483°. 
ii. 61%. 
Ext. 48°. 

i, 12°, 106*. 
iv. 93>, 96". 
Ext. 296°, 
iii. 178>. 
Ext. 269*. 
Ext. 296°. 
iii. 1375. 
iv. 37>, 

iii, 277°. 
Ext. 46°. 
Ext. 373°, 
Ext. 373%. 
iii. 244°, 

ii. 182>, 

i. 560°. 


iv. 805°. 
iv. 136°; Ext. 97°. 
iv. 4045, 643°. 


1 MACCABEES—continued, 


1555-3 Ext. 935, 97>. 
15'6#- iii. 159>; iv. 136%, 
154 iv. 26%. 
164 iii. 637%. 
2 MACCABEES, 
1 ® 18 iii. 485*. 
1 18-88 iii. 512 £. 
Qis iv. 148», 
gis Ext. 296°. 
4¢ iii. 342°; Ext. 268". 
4° i. 853». 
42 i. 499°. 
4" iii. 630* (Hastings). 
4" iii. 223 f. 
4% iii, 623°, 
4% ii. 26>. 
5° ii. 164°, 
6} ii. 1614. 
6 ii. 825°, 807%; iit 
6208. 
6? i. 607°. 
7 ii. 74°; iv. 2338, 
7 Ext. 292° 
7 Ext. 268* 
a iv. 466> 
ad Ext. 268°. 
108 ii, 15> 
104 iii. 178° n, 
11e iii. 178> m, 
114 iv. 233%. 
114-8 lil. 236". 
11% iv. 233%. 
11« iv. 233%. 
1218 ii, 156*; Ext. 369°. 
12% iv. 754°. 
120-6 iv. 42%. 
1 242 Ext. 304°. 
12% Ext. 292%, 
12 iv. 233°. 
13™ ii. 161. 
1436 1ii. 99*, 
1517-14 iv. 42°, 
15” iv. 42°. 


D. APOCALYPTIC AND OTHER LITERATURE. 


38!f- Ext. 55°. 
38? iii, 321°, 
388 iii. 321> (Macalister). 
3877 i. 508%. 
" 38™ iv. 42>. 
39-44. Ext. 287°, 
40} iv. 63>. 
491° li. 23°, 
40}8 iv. 549%. 
407 iv. 549°. 
425 ii. 469°. 
427 iv. 805*. 
497 iv. 550* (Nestle). 
4377 iv. 550*. 
4613 iv. 233%. 
4711 iii. 610°. 
48 10f. Ext. 296, 
4g}! iv. 233°. 
48*t. iii. 610°, 
49° (cf. La 
])-4) lii. 614®, 
4910 iv. 233°. 
50!*- iv. 519°, 
§Q164. lv 37°. 
5072-44 iv. 42>. 
51¢ Ext. 267%, 
5] 2 iv. 96". 
5] 13-80 i. 25%, 
5119 i. 798°. 
BARUCH. 
14 iv. 6275, 
1? li. 660%. 
3¢ iv. 425, 
3% lii, 349», 
3258. Ext. 2788. 
44a. Ext. 303° 
47. % iv. 409°. 
4eee. iv. 162° (James). 
Ep. JEREMY. 
v.73 iii. 243>. 
SUSANNA. 
vv,J-4 iv. 631°, 
Apoc. BARUCH. 
64 lii. 233°. 
40° ii. 371°. 
413 iv. 134"; Ext. 442° n. 
425 iv. 134°. 
AssumpPp. Moss, 
105 Ext. 299°, 
ENOCH (ETHIOPIC). 
}! Ext. 292%. 
4° Ext. 294, 
14” iv. 489», 


ENOCH (ETHIOPIC)—continued. 


16! 


iv. 408°; Ext. 200*. 
iv. 838". 
iv. 408°. 
iv. 583°. 
iii. 675°. 
iv. 232%, 
iv. 233%, 
iv. 233°, 
iv. 408°, 
iv. 583°. 
iv. 408°. 
iv. 408". 


ENocH (ETHIOPIC)—continucd 


69 Ext. 292°, 
90™t- iv. 9914. 
90% iii. 134° a, 
9119-17 iii. 370°. 
102* iv. 489>. 
105? iv. 571°. 
108" Ext. 292°, 
ENOCH (SLAVONIO). 
10*- Ext. 430°. 
2944. iv. 409%. 


3154: iv. 409%. 
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Ep. BARNABAS. 
iv. 210*. 


JUBILEES. 
iii. 362°. 
Ext. 298°. 
iii. 362°. 
iv. 840° n. 


IV. INDEX 


21% 18f = Ext. 294°. 
2216 iv. 7898. 
26%: 31 Ext. 294°. 
Q7 10 iv. 789%. 


3 MACCABEES. 
i. 538», 


13 


4° 
174- 
17 
17% 
19s. 8 


ESS 
DITION 
3 
MPIN 
VAN 
oat 


7571 124 
"3B TaN 
DD ‘338 

DyIaN 


Pas 
ras 

DIN 
fons 
Wb) “DIN 
Jan 

FIN 
ODT 
nate 
fines 
oN 
DIN 
DIN 
MOTs 
iS 

PE 


i. 3%, 125>, 172°, 

ii. 28°. 

iv. 19°. 

i. 350°; ii. 38°. 

ii. 35>; iii, 638%, 

(howbeit, but) i. 
389°. 


i. 219°; iv. 904*. 
i. 499°. 
i. 219°; iii. 420°. 


iii. 331, 3674; iv. 
25", 915". 


iv. 944°. 

i. 18°; cf. ii. 775*. 
ii. 34>; iii. 574°. 
iv. 18°, 

iv. 212°. 

ii. 13°. 

i. 533"; ii. 40°. 
i. 237%. 

ii. 40°. 

(letter) i. 389°. 
iii. 137°. 

i. 36"; iii. 225°. 
i. 457°. 

iv. 314°, 619f. 

i. 633°; ii. 266*. 
iv. 657°. 

iii. 137*. 


eanonee wrens 


A. HEBREW. 


NTA iii. 230°. 


Ine iv. 919f. 


MOM iii, 158°, 
ome iv. 655. 
“yi brie iv. 635. 
nbn 


IN iv. 606". 
TIN i. 314°. 
TAN iv. 919 £. 
DPN iv. 214. 
ne iv. 846°. 


nes, fee (Ezk 30%”) i. 204°. 


“¥iN iv. 808°. 
DOWD “AN iv. 835f. 


OMAN iv. 838f.; Ext. 662°f. 
Min iii. 244°; iv. 512%. 


ite ii. 388. 

“IN i. 6268. 

INN iii, 307%. 
MDOM iv. 619f. 


DBM iii. 114"; iv. 101°, 


TON iv. 751 f. 
RON iii, 125°. 
IPN ii. 660F. 


DAMe ii, 656" n. 


See ii, 306f. 


pas (post) iv. 238. 


oe 590°; Ext. 702°. 
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JUBILEES—continued. 


4 MACCABEES 


Ext. 446°. 


PSALMS OF SOLOMON. 


rats 
[os], 8 


(ni-) ODN 
INA No 


als} 


OTON WR 


baie 


ny 
nN 
mba 
DION 
pbx 


ADR, HON 
mADN 
mone 
vont 
DON 

roy Ox 
DYpDN 
"Ie On 
nnn“ 
nis 
ARON 
roe 


iv. 40%. 
Ext. 53°. 
Ext. 308°. 
iii. 353%. 
iii. 353%. 
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(ram) ii. 35°. 

(terebinth) iii. 575*; 
iv. 71%. 

i. 141. 

iv. 153°. 

ili. 225°. 

ili. 225"; iv. 113°. 

iv. 66°, 


i. 510*, 630° ; ii1.575". 

ili. 5754. 

lii, 575* ; iv. 719. 

li. 198 f. 

(? = ‘judges’) iv. 
464°n.,570°; Ext. 
642>, note f. 

lil. 575°. 

i. 381°. 

li. 35°. 

ii. 445"; Ext. 680*. 

i, 95°; Ext. 615° f. 

i. 682"; ii, 198°; ili 
450. 

ii. 35°, 

li. 199. 

iv. 152. 

ili. 215°; iv. 4664. 

iv, 234, 

li, 272°; iv. 816 f. 

i, 80°. 


JOR, nok 
WR 
PD TON 
nox 
RON 
“ION 
FIN 
TIDN 
P*Bts 
Obi 
AYES 
IBN 
WBN 
ips 
nae 
a 
3318 
nee 
me 
Tene 
TW 
nik 
ny 
bang 
nD 
iors 
ms 
rive 
NEY YIN 
Ty whe 
TWN 
TBI 
nivrvin 
DUN 
avi 


“TOUR 
DDN 
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a a 


li, 573%, 

li. 35°, 

(preety title) iv. 
iv. 816 f. 

lll. 225°. 

il. 40°. 

1. 236°. 

1. 825°, 


1. 725ff; iv. 598; 
Ext. 641° f, 


iv. 287°. 

iii. 582, 

iv. 459°. 

i. 165°. 

lii, 1275, 640°; iv. 
597°. 

li. 36°, 1968. 

li. 37°; iii. 130*. 

1. 259°, 

i. 146*. 

(purple) i. 389°. 

1. 380*, 453; ii. 40°, 

1. 457"; Ext. 170°. 


i. 1498, 380°; Ext. 
661° n., 7218. 


Ext. 368°. 

li. 41>, 1725, 

1. 147°; ii. 319°, 

lii, 321°. 

lii. 640+. 

1. 633° ; ii, 266*; iv. 
937°. 


(of territory of 
Israel) i. 389°. 


iii. 559" 

ili. 471». 

iv. 933. 

lili. 587; iv. 330°. 

11, 13>, 32°; iv. 869°. 

ili. 5863. 

(guilt - offering) iii. 

7" 3  ~iv. 337°, 

529°; Ext. 661°n., 
721. 

(Aram.) i. 125°, 


(Aram. [DWN) i. 
1948, , 


MWS i. 165; Ext. 1708, M22 ii. 381 ff.; Ext. 661% 
uF 620°. s 


“WR (const. =O the hap- ONS, 
fen | BRC) 2B, 


“bias NYIN "22, )iv. 579 ff 
rn hi 12, T14*, 843°. | eye’ og, 
RAN (Aram.) ii. 73°, oc 
OID i. 271. 
DAN ii. 105". ve 
Inw-72. (Is 1413) i. 1938. 
p’ndx 29 iv. 570°, 597f.; Ext. 
IND iii. 885", “ "643", 684, 714,724". 
YIU WD i. 265" a 
“33 ii. 586s Dye 2B} OBS". 
Wa i. 624°. teens 
TD. iii.125*; Ext.642¢n, | 7 T2ES 1. 285 
7) 3 b, a 
DID iii. 112. va i seco 
mb43 i. 259°, mea Oya i. 211s, 
MOM] i. 260; ii. 35°. It YD i. 211%, 
niona i. 266+, BY OVD i. 21°. 
pnd iii, 96°. Dw OD i. 12. 
MND iii, 96°. Dy OVD i. 264, 370. 
P13 (byssus) i. 389°, 623°; V3 ii. 32>. 
lit, 125, : 
DOYS ii, 29 
MD iii. 885¢. ; 
PDP2 ii. 40°. 
Ta iv. 66°, ia 
AYPD iii. 893°. 
"MD iv. 48*, e 
es WP2 ii. 35°. 
}M3 iv. 716°, ‘ 
. “PD iii. 437°. 
MD iv. 8008. 
DYND73 ii. 36°. 
IM} iv. 48%, 919%. = 
TID i. 458°. 
MDD ii, 412°. 
7D Ext. 14°n. 
D'S ii. 324, iii, 574. ; 
oes vANAD ii. 8. 
TVD i. 3594. | 
i N72 i. 509 ff, 515°; Ext. 
MD, MD i. 259, * "630° ff 
NN“N'D i. 276°, JIS ii. 74. 
Seema i. 75%, 278; Ext. M372 iv. 18°. 
ee z 
ork Pra ii, 182; iii, 120°. 
TEYoMa i. 281 DYDD iv. 7528, 
ROP (23) i. 280"; ii. 31 PPI iv. 619F. 
N33, WUID ii. 3414, bya iii. 685" n. 
OMDS ii. 10f.; iv. 86. Nvia i. 209"; ii. 501f. 
3 ii. 25>. 35*- iy : oe 
oe3 ll. 25°, 35"; iv. 2888. ob, ows, 


dyna 


DyP3 


1. 254°, 268 f. bis 


(2 = Nexédatos) ili. ee 
547. dua 


hi 610°. 


ii. 14%; Ext. 66C°. 


nbana 
WEIN ‘AD 


mys 
fins 
Dea, 28, 
"ete. 
33 
7133 
nna 
°25 
D*33 
D’3a 
D*33 
m3 
33 
mas 
ws 
i323 
ny33 
12 
n33 
3 
™ 
“373 
on 
my 
3i3, “343 
43, ovi3 
ma 
on38 


Nu 
3 
3 
nana 


MPa i, 3138; ii. 40>; iv, 


proabs 
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iii. 215"; iv. 870 f. 
iv. 670°. 


1. 799°. 
i. 799°. 


li. 222 ff; iv. 200, 


211. 
lil. 496. 
ili. 225°, 
1. 234°, 
iil. 130°. 
i. 311°, 
(locusts) iii. 130. 
(trenches) iii. 885*. 
ii. 36°. 
i. 533* ; 
1. 1808. 
lii. 733%, 
lil. 328°, 
lil. 384. 
ili. 225°. 
lil. 17>, 
(god) ii. 76. 
1, 237°. 


li. 40°. 


i. 237*; 11. 46°, 73°. 


ii. 35°. 
li. 68°. 
ii. 25". 
iii. 130°. 
li. 149, 
ii. 165°. 
iv. 96°. 
iii. 130°. 


2 i, 4518. 


iv. 845 f. 
li. 39. 
li. 790*. 


iv. 14°, 


158. 


Ext. 681°. 


ia 


nirds 
p93 
nds 
pn 
oe 
1p 


ii. 181°; iii. 397°; PORN 
iv. 670°, aes 
D337 
ii. 120. ; 
ban 
ii. 451°. | 
me 
iv. 2128, : 
De 
i. 113, 1168. oy 
wn 
i. 380+. 
DIN 
ii. 31 f.; iv. 868°. 
ll 1V an 
st DQDA 
ll. 232". Aon 
ii. 49f., 156 £. 
21 


ii. 157%. 
i. 1578. 


oon 


Md i. 50; ii, 248, I. 
oe's iv. 195°. yon 
ma ii, 338 =e 
Mm} iii. 461"; iv. 154°. en 
7 mon 
ae 
35 iii, 629" n.; iv. 695. O3n 
37 iii. 324°, 755°. nbyn 
DYN] 37 i. 389. ayn 
WI" ii. 30, 32>. apn 
O37 i. 237%, a 
}3 i. 3178 Sid 13 
WA i. 560°. Onn 
TXT i. 256"; ii. 404, 
DN ili. 210%, 233 f,; iv. m 
604°. v: 
Sin ii. 142, on 
n'y i. 316°. 
pr i. 703°. nat 
Heim ii, 36>; iv. 1788. n3t 
Ga iv. 19%. ont 
npPA iii. 328°. nimt 
Br m3 i. 557°. mt 
Da i. C31. m233? 
Da i. 535°, pity 
JIT ii, 194%. mat 
74 iv. 752°. mor 
mm iii, 237"; Ext. 368°. pyar 
fina iii. 421°. ab) 


i. 165°. “DI 
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i. 827; iv. 816°. 
ili. 588°, 
1. 5"; iv. 8468. 
ili. 599 f.; iv. 422 f. 
iv. 154°. 
ili. 587°. 
iil. 465°. 
iv. 34°, 
Ext. 653° n. 
i. 216°; iii, 640°; 


iv. 695, 697° n. 
i. 193*; iii. 159°. 
i. 219°, 
li. 477°, 
lili. 599 f.; iv. 421 f. 
iv. 33 f. 
li. 287; iv. 33°. 
lil, 588°. 
ii. 344 f. 
lil. 588°, 
li. 439° ; iii. 475* n. 
ili. 587°, 
li. 384. 
i, 2168. 
ili. 588°. 


iv. 847. 
li. 412°, 


iii. 588°, 

iv. 333°; Ext. 661° n. 
iv. 994». 

i. 499». 

ii. 31. 

1. 531>; ii. 180. 
ii. 325. 

lil. 109°. 

1. 314"; ii. 32°. 
iv. 9620, 

iv. 364. 

iv. 35°. 
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ae 


yn 

an 

wR nin 
pnin 
mn 

fn 

an 


NOM, fi 
ee ON Gil 


neen.nN 


ii. 36°. 

iv. 35°. 

i. 677°. 

iv. 213. 

ii. 49f.; iv. 623. 
i. 529 f. 

iv. 978%. 


. iv. 500. 


iv. 429 n. 


. i. 27>. 


i. 579"; iii. 586*. 
iii. 895. 


i. 146°, 236", 479°; 
Ext. 681. 


iv. 313. 

ii. 269* n. 

ii. 2°; iii. 826°. 
(spell) iii. 210° n. 
(=€0vos) ili. 425. 
iv. 559°. 

ii, 37°; iii. 130°. 


1 iv. 752°. 


iii. 674*. 

i. 192°, 218°; ii. 7°. 
i, 579". 

i. 503°. 


1 i. 797. 


iv. 752°. 
ii. 7°. 

i, 457*. 

iv. 624. 
i, 458°. 

ii. 312%. 
iv. 426%. 


iv. 108; Ext. 
672°. 


Ext. 675°. 
iv. 640°. 


671", 


lll. 586; iv. 
Ext. 661°n., 


529; 
7218. 


mon 
mn 

*n, OM, mn 
mn 

on 

Dn 

m3 


bn 

377 
nibn 

on, THN 
mn 

mon 


yan 
p'3i¥n 


i. 316. 

iv. 270°. 

ili. 114. 

i. 261°; iii. 128°. 
1. 2378. 

ii. 388°, 


iv. 924ff.; 
281 ff., 728+. 
i. 331+. 


li. 36*. 
iL 318*. 


(Hos 2'3(5 only) ii. 
654* 


Ext. 


ili. 461. 
ii. 47 f. 
i. 154. 
ii. 15*; iv. 280. 


nil. 36+. 


iv. 919f. 

iv. 627 f. 

ii. 73°; iv. 13°. 
iii. 879°; Ext. 170. 
ii. 451°. 

ili. 90*. 

ii. 34*; iv. 870. 
ii. 33°. 

i. 219°. 

li. 34*. 

il. 254°. 


mM iv. 610*. 
} (dm. Ney.) il, 282°. 


iv. 919 f. 
ii, 221°. 


li. 254"; iii. 158°, 
"345. 


li, 222; iii. 345; iv. 
352". 


iv. 621. 


iii. 130°. 
iv. 809%. 
iv. 919f. 
48". 
i. 113°, 


iv. 


VSN 
rsn 
myyn 
ph, nen 
3) 
ea 
fann 
fan 
inn 
yon 
aman 
pYoIN 
prin 
oman 


wn 
pyn 
en 


my 


nay, 
ovnarsis We 


930 
nyse 
nppip 
pny 


m0 
N25 
"DY, 100 
A 


li, 29°; iii 99". 
1, 237°. 

lil, 462; iv. S15£. 
iii, 67°; iv. 48. 
i. 543 f.; iv. 633. 
iv. 918*. 

iL. 37°; iii 130". 
li. 73°. 

iL 50; ii 225. 
iii. 323». 

Lii. 888°; iv. 600. 
i. 231°. 

i. 620° n.; ii. 37*. 
ii. 36>. 


7 i. 534%, 800f.; Ext 


619. 
i. 236°. 
ii. 54°. 
Var be 
lii. 582°. 
Ext. 640". 
iv. 101°. 
1. 319; iv. 84*. 
iv. 919f. 
lil. 496°. 
iv. 66°. 


ii. 39>, 267%, 768* n.; 
iv. 23° n. 


i. 257°. 

iv. 285°. 

iii. 872°. 

i. 699°; ili. 325". 
i. 358°. 

li. 35°. 

ii. 6. 

i. 256*. 

iii. 277°. 

iv. 66*. 
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TH’, TN: iii, 550°; iv. 286 f. 
Pa* ii, 530* n. 
‘T ii. 293 f. 
nit 
yT iv. 48%. 
YT iv. 606. 
mW ii, 528 f. 
NUT ii, 564*. 
min 


li. 563°. 
ii. 563°. 


ney mt 
‘D) min 
nixay mn 
yet 
nib 

Saal 

boy 

(228, 22) 
| Mai* ii, 36°. 
npr? i. 314. 


ii. 779. 
iv. 406%, 619f. 


ii. 672 n. 


hw 287°. 


(71D) MH iv. 195°. 
DAM iii, 128°. 
“BOM ii. 36°. 

M ii. 33. 


iii. 329°. 

iii. 130°. 

i. 231; iv. 423*. 
iv. 629°. 

iii. 456*. 

iii. 637°. 

iv. 509". 

li. 654°. 

ii. 36°, 195°, 
iil. 635°. 

iv. 47>, 

* ii. 526°, 

ii. 544. 

ii. 549, 

iv. 24>, 47>, 
iv. 24 ff. 

ii. 33*. 


po" 
papo" 
ID O° 
D*D" 
Faw 
[A], Ot 
vayn 


(in Tabernacle) iv. 
660". 


li. 199f., 528 f.5 iii. 
1378; Ext. 625° ff. 


iii. 137 f.; Ext.636° ff. 


(PIT) VEY 


TP NT 
a 
oyay 


nv 
inv, in 


niv 
PAP 
wns 


nyaeh ein 


fo 
nBY" 
Ww 
nw 
any 
a) 24" a 
aa 
pin 
am 


722 
133 
min? Wap 
~33 
032 
M33 
Ww? 
v2 
3 
1312 
ind 
3 
33/3 
TAD 
DID 


ii. 298 f. 
iv. 134». 


ii, 583>; Ext. 617°, 
646° n. 


li. 756. 


ili. 64°. 


ii. 584". 


iii. 433*. 
iv. 765". 


i. 601°; ii. 
779°. 


i. 535°. 

i. 457*. 

li. 341°. 

ili. 321°; iv. 357°. 
ii. 601; iv. 918*. 
iv. 619 f. 

iv. 527°. 

ii. 602. 

ii, 506". 

ii. 518%. 


1ii. 4975, 639", 882°; 
iv. 6574. 


lii. 634°. 
li. 654°. 


579°, 


(liver) iii, 128*. 

li. 183. 

il. 184 ff.; Ext. 639° f, 
lil. 882*. 

1, 257°. 

Ext. 369° n. 

li. 73". 

li. 35°; iii, 18°. 

ii. 40°; iii. 886°. 

iv. 314°. 

i. 217; iv. 67%, 5988. 
iv. 456. 

i. 191°, 

iv. 670°. 


(cup) i. 533°; ii. 
4°. 


D}D 

33 

35 

ng 

wna, UND 
Hv 

(2) Pe 
Wd 


n° 


abo) 
pay 
2312 
D5 
DBD 


(owl) iii. 637°. 

li. 73*. 

ili. 112°, 

iv, 29°, 

ili, 112, 

iv. 498%, 609°. 

i. ee 383” ; iv. 


GL 40°; iii. 63£; iv. 
658°, 


i, 1928, 
895 f. 


i. 219°, 231°, 


218"; iii. 


ili. 893°. 

i, 327* n. 

i. 256". 

ii. 40°, 655°. 

iii. 323°. 

ii. 837°. 

iii. 588; Ext. 7225. 

i. 342°, 3768; iv. 
67". 

iii. 458 ff. 

iii. 112%, 330°, 890. 

i. 192*, 2188; ii. 43>; 
ili. 632. 

i. 316°; iv. 636. 

ili. 882*. 

ili. 656. 


3 1. 314*. 


i. 256°; ii. 41°. 
(Jer 4%) iv. 289". 


i. 1974, 199% (of 
O'B3i7) ; ii, 56; 
111. 316°; iv. 128 ff., 
200°; Ext. 719°. 

(pitch) iii. 886+. 

i. 197"; iv. 665. 

(‘knop’) iii. 8*. 

ii. 35°; ili. 194. 

1, 219; ii. 40°. 


i. 377 ff.; iv. 665; 
Ext. 644°. 


ii. 258° ; iv. 658*. 
lii. 93°. 


(Pers. loan-word) i. 
507°, 623°. 


924 


pans 
nnd 

p’oB nina 
DAS, DVD 


md 
ON? 
a, 320 
iB? 
map 
‘2p 2 


in 

bne 
oy DN? 
ving 
pein? 

pd 

nrd% 
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li. 35°. 
i. 287°, 
1, 624. 
il. 767° n. 


lll. 6. 


ill, 89°. 

iii, 17°, 

ii. 317 f.; Ext. 666°, 

(white) i. 458*. 

li. 65 f., 4678. 

iv. 493*; Ext. 161+. 

i. 579". 

iii. 174°. 

iv. 670°. 

iii. 100 ; iv. 67 f. 

i. 504"; iv. 427°, 

i. 315°. 

iv. 495. 

iii. 210. 

i, 88°; iil. 210°; iv. 
604°. 

lil. 465°. 

i. 590°; iii. 
Ext. 618°. 

ili. 19°. 


(in titles of Psalms) 


iv. 153 
i. 314° iii, 23>. 
li. 434° ; iii. 674°. 
iv. 619 f. 


122+ - 


iii. 99°. 
Sia ii, 23°. 


lil. 398°. 

1. 359" ; iv. 800*. 
ii. 32>, 

1. 330° ; iv. 497 f. 
lii. 324, 888". 

iv. 917°. 

1. 154, 

. 

i. 41°, 


1, 459° ; iii. 599°. 


alae) 
aNip 
bid, AbiD 
DID 
“yiD 
wpiD 
ani 
THD 
m9 
nisvip 
nid 
MAIO 
abe] >) 
se 
nid 


“into 
Tee 
nner 
is 
nino 


ae 


nano 
nonp 


nn 
D°2MD 
DiDND 
ppp 
nna 
rin 
AAND 
nt) 


mot 
fino 
ninayr 
nea 
Tivn 
ve 
mD0 


li. 173* ; iii. 270 f. 

ili, 403°. 

i. 236°; iv. 9588. 

i. 236 f. 

i. 466 ; iv. 559°. 

ii. 177°, 

i. 50>. 

Ext. 368°. 

ili. 436. 

i. 2378, 

ili. 114°, 

i. 75%. 

iv. 234, 

il. 843 ; iv. 207%, 

ii. 40°, 

i, 192°, 217>; iii. 
307". 


iv. 35°, 145 f. 

ii. 32°, 

iv. 557°. 

i. 51; iv. 509*. 

i. 192%, 217°; 
307". 

i. 256>, 312°; ii. 41°. 

ii. 41°. 


(in title of Ps 53. 
88) iv. 154*. 


1, 237%, 346". 

iii. 213° n. 

i. 3038. 

lii. 83. 

iv. 48%. 

1. 365 f.; ii. 40 f. 
iv. 557". 


i. 262>; iv. 
810+. 


1, 262°, 

iv. 809°. 

iii. 240°. 

iii. 573°. 

iii. 309° n., 893°. 
1. 479°, 

lil. 888". 


iil. 


291, 


D323 
ninsp 


D'DID0 
MID i 
Mmiov20 i 


AwDD 
on 
wr319('7) 
NPD 
mY N70 


n190(7) 
mon 
Hi 


DYni7p 

2% 

7947) 
7372 
open n320 
99 


Dy2v20 
mp2 
DD 
imo 
nop 
309 


mp0 
n2BP 


eS 


iv. 154°, 
ili. 2188. 
i. 80. 


i. O3f.; iii. 351 f.s 
Ext. 638° ff. , 724°. 


lil. 373°. 

ii. 34 f. 

ii. 473°; Ext. 375%. 
ii. 38*. 

iv. 193, 

ii, 840°; Ext. 690*. 
iii. 415 f. 

iv. 180%. 

iv. 181. 

ii. 194°. 

lil. 337 f. 

iv. 195%, 

iv. 66. 

iv. 557%. 

i. 257% ; ili. 268°. 
iii, 236. 


) iv. 663°. 
> ii, 172%; ni. 587°; 


iv. 330°, 338f.; 


29 iii. 210°. 


11. 76 ; ili, 242. 
lil. 463°. 

i. 41%. 

lv. 463%, 813°. 
lv. 214, 

lil. 293°, 


i. 535°; ii. 299"; iv. 
662°, 847°. 


ii, 34*. 
li. 451°; Ext. 641°. 
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nao 
npDy 
ninsod 


iv. 809°. 
Ext. 368», 
lil, 835°. 


72yD, Mayo Ext. 368°. 


Say 


Dy 
mipoyn 
yD 

Yn 

niu 
niyo 

MYO, NY 
yo 

ayn mbvyr 
30D 

net 

33D 


ts 


Naso 


myp 
nixo 
Dyno¥b 
NBD 
oye 
nap? 
meee 
pr 
niyepe 
mpd, Map 
UIP IPO 
7 
NivA ID 
nem 
nye 
NBD 

P10 

onan 
xo 


nivavn 


1. 346, 357°. 

iv. 289. 

iii. 306°. 

ili, 239°. 

i. 624 f.; iii. 239°. 
iv. 529°. 

i. 1625; Ext. 368°. 
i. 604 f. 

li. 73°. 

iv. 601; Ext. 651°. 
i. 699°. 

ili, 244°. 

i. 269°. 

iii. 451>, 881 f. 


i. 753 ii. 451; iii. 
879 f.; Ext. 170, 
6205. 


lil. 67*. 

i. 860; Ext. 622%. 
lii. 462°, 

i. 398°. 

1. 653°. 

il. 291°. 

i. 365 f. 

iv, 291. 

li. 6°. 

iv. 18°, 

i. 467°. 

lii. 464 f. 

ili. 882°. 

li. 403". 

i. 3184. 

hii. 321+. 

li. 40. 

i. 304* ; ii. 29°, 
i. 579°. 

iii. 636. 

iv. 564° n.; iv. 598°. 


Mw 


ili. 438°; Ext. 624°. 
i. 124°, 


ili. 353*; Ext. 295%, 
694°, note *. 


i, 262, 

iv. 655. 

lili. 660 ff.; iv. 137°. 
iv. 660. 

iv. 10°. 

Ext. 60*. 

i. 453°. 

Ext. 368°. 

iv. 291. 

iv. 810 f. 

ili. 66 f., 237%. 
iv. 42>, 


i, 331°; 111. 473° n., 
629" 


29° n. 


i, 453°; ii. 172°; 
lii. 588°, 
iv. 154. 


MDWD ii. 451°. 
IND i. 303°. 

TOIIND iv. 641°. 

SRVAND iii, 357°, 


N'22 
DN 3) 


bay, nda3 
923, 233 


m3 
333(2) 
12 
nina 
ya 

We 
Be, 
Ba ae 


ili. 357°. 
li. 1720. 


ii. 34". 


i, 216°; iv. 108; 
Ext. 652°f., 672" f. 


(division of OT 
canon) i. 287°. 


li. 43. 


ili. 13°, 
458 ff. 


li. 38°. 

iii. 505°. 

i. 352; iv. 100 f. 
ili. 461°; iv. 154°. 
ili, 887°. 


lil. 887 f. 


4l*; iii. 


i. 216°. 


li. 173%. 


ap] 
pins 
nin 


ving 

mma en 
nvny 
nen} 
nip’p) 

AID: 

niv) 

nX33 
*,02273) 


n33 
DxD3 
792 

D3 

np) 

7°03 
D3, 102 


) iv. 208°. 


iv. 101°. 
ll. 23; iv. 2878. 
li, 254. 


ii. 42°; iv. 24, 497>; 
Ext. 657" f, 


) 1. 633" ; iii. 655°. 


i. 530"; iv. 872. 

ili. 473°. 

(in title of Ps 5) iv. 
154°, 


ii. 3414. 
i. 328"; iv. 287. 


2 i. 667°. 
J ii. 470°. 
) iv. 225. 


iv. 107°, 599%. 

i. 192°, 

i. 314°. 

ii. 510 f.; Ext. 628°. 
ill. 730. 

iv. 6138. 

(Keth. M3) iii. 478°. 
iv. 610 f. 


li, 49f., 156"; iv. 
623°. 


iv. 6114. 
iv, 2288, 
lil. 95°. 

1. 237°. 

iv. 716%. 
iv. 101. 
ii. 451°. 


Deep, Dry, | 


meyy 
psy? 
my) 
pdm) 
7153 
ae) 


mn OB) 
nid vp) 


ie 627"; iv. 5088. 


lv. 752°. 

iii, 2158, 

li. 166* ; iii. 512°. 

lv. 619 f. 

iv. 608; Ext. 665¢n., 
666°. 


Ext. 6698. 
Ext. 669%. 
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ONT My) 
23) 

2?) 

373 

1p3 

s1ip2 

ne 

a3 

Nbr 

wh 

an, AN) 
Dyn 

pn 


nD 

NID 

nDap 

10 

no 

Dd 

WD, “WD, 
etc. 

sip 

DID 

mb 

VD 


iv. 624°, 
iii. 87%. 
i. 314*. 
iii, 461°. 
i. 858. 

i. 458°. 
L. 57%. 
i. 57%. 
ii. 56*. 
iv. 100. 
Ext. 368°. 
lil, 519. 


iii. 96>. 


ii. 40°. 
li. 34°. 


ii. 655° ; iii. 734°. 


iv. 96. 
i. 624* ; iii. 125°, 
ii. 768* n. 


bv 802°. 


i, 467°. 

i. 214, 

iv. 498°. 

(pot) ii. 405, 
(thorns) iv. 752°. 
i. 216°; iv. 717*. 


> i, 215, 383°, 


lii. 239>, 474° n. 


> i, 255, 


iv. 431 f. 

iv. 752°, 

i, 216°; ii. 56. 

1, 237° ; iii. 451°. 


D 1. 255°; ii. 325. 


iv. 289. 

il. 37°; iii. 130°. 
iii. 308°. 

iv. 610%. 

Ext. 720°. 


700 
AD 
AD 

neo 
1BD 

2D 

ANZ WL 
"5D 

D310 
DD 

O10 
TBD 


72y, May 

T2y 

D's Tay 

mMTDY, 
My 

pay 

pay 

b*pay 

m2y 

"13y 

nay 

VY, IRV 

niay 

ay, Toy 

nD 

W 

man Biay 

“y, Ty. 

nity, may 

ny 

Dey 

ty 

nip 

ry, Oy 

ney 


Bi 


li. 6°, 451°. 

(basin, cup) i. 256° ; 
ii, 41%. 

(threshold) iv. 23*, 

iv. 403", 619 f. 

ii. 41°, 

ili. 276*. 

ili. 277; iv. 420. 

lv. 752°. 

i. 793° ; iii. 589; iv. 
23° n., 1914. 

iii. 137>, 845. 

iv. 752°, 


iil. 377. 
iv. 461°, 
ili. 581°. 


i 577°. 


i. 579". 

iii. 895°. 

iii. 895°. 

ii. 765°. 

1, 287°; ii. 325 ff, 
506 f. 

1. 236°, 479°. 

lil. 461°. 

ii. 318°. 

i. 340°; ii. 35°; iii. 
638 


i. 50, 357®; iv. 4988. 


(prey) iv. 66°. 

li. 861 f. 

iv. 932. 

lil. 67*; iv. 726. 

i. 216%, 643. 

i. 316°; ii. 27 £.; iii. 
95+. 

iv. 529. 

ii. 63>. 

ii. 35>, 195°. 

i. 207 f., 591°; Ext. 
721». 


i. 530°. 


Dy ii. 63°. 
Dy i. 700°. 


~*y (Aram. =‘watcher’) 
"iv. 897% 


wry i, 1449, 191 f., 218°. 
by iv. 958°. 


PY i. 162; iv. 334, 337; 
Ext. 7225. 


TOY i. 162°; iii, 674". 
midy ii 32°, 191°. 


moby ii, 454; iii 215°; 
. iv. 870 f. 


nindy (in title of Ps 46) 
7 iv. 152%, 


DY, DY ii. 149. 


PINT OY i, 459°; iii, 743%, 
; 826 f. 


WY iii. 879". 
Diny i. 85*, note f. 
poy iv. 846. 
Ay ii. 32°. 
MY (testify) iv. 933°. 
WH) T3y i. 200". 
WY iv. 20°. 
YY iv. 19f. 
D°DY ii. 33f. 
PBY i. 699°; ii, 384. 
DYPEY iii. 325+. 
DYDYY ii. 451°. 

TY 1. 508" ; iv. 47>. 
JM AY Ext. 663*, note ft. 
BI“ yy (Gn 6") i, 214, 

MSY i. 467°; iv. 559°. 

IPY ii. 528°. 

NPY i. 4588. 

J WY iv. 419». 

TW i. 57%; iii. 895°. 
TW, IW i. 135%. 

TAY iii. 890°. 

DW iii. 399. 


nay i. 130f.; iii. 893°; 
"iv. 9188, 


MDD iii, 895°. 
fay iii, 895°. 
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Miy iv. 2138. D'.2B iv. 314, MY i. 458°, 
BY i. 262°. M3DB(i}) iii. 883 f. POY (PNY) iii. 63, soar. 
wy i 144s, 191 f. MDS iii. 688; Ext. 622+. mS iv. 9188, 
wy iv. 19°. D>'DE ii. 451°; Ext. 3734. RY iv. 800f.; Ext 
ae a 265° n. 
Wy ii. 34°. Sop ii. 451>; Ext. 641°, : 
‘ ies FYUMY 1. 627 ; ii. 68°. 
nein: OMNPB iii. 67°. 
MIVA Y i. 166 f. RPE TY i 804 
AY NPB iii. 736". 
a ig 167°, 170°, note **. 7 : een NOY iv. 973. 
oP ee eee andy ii. 415 
wy i 1958. O'YPB iii. 8°. “tes at 
miAwy i. 167 f., 195 PB iii aby ii, apie 
ae " ei ae pee 
nvy aa term) iii B ii. 35 byby iii, 1308 
IDB ii. 504* n.; iii. 673. 2h 
TARY ii. 35°, 195+. ie es DYybY iii. 462%. 
7 ‘THB iii. 456+. : . 
(Q)rony i. 195° n. ve TIOY iv. 958%, 
7S DIB (Pers. loan-word) ii. a Get 
" "54>; iii, 629f., PAY un. 32?. 
668 f.; iv. 597°. moy i. 314%, 
PUB i 11°; ii. 38 WB il. 40°. MY i. 330°; iv. 498%, 
PIB iv. 39° DNB ili. 682°. Mia¥ ii. 33¢, 268°. 
re NDB i. b, iy. b : 
DIB iii. 583°. ee game See ee D's iv. 753°. 
TTB iv. 200, 211. nv, ae] iii, 398°. 
eS |) Ree ji sad Moy ii. 418, 
Sip i. 316°; ii, ose, mp i. 794°; Ext. 677>n. BY ii. 37°; iv. 609. 
TTAB (winepress) ii. 33° EDs (Here: loan:word) ty. ee Cre 
, ‘BY ii. 35°; iv. 195°. 
DNB i. 861°; fil. 158 sv. YB iv. 529. Mee omens eee 
174 f. ; = Moye MIBY iv. 963". 
nvp, AAYB iii. 125%. aye ee 
MB ii. 177°. YBY iv. 459°, 
i. 595"; ii, 253 ‘NB iv. 527°. = 
TIMB i. 5958; ii. 253°. ABYBY iv. 9238. 
vs Syne iv. 617". tres 
nine (priestly title) iv. D'BY ii. 37"; iv. 609. 
96°. Simp iii. 18. ie 
¥ iii, 477°. 
DMB i. 451°. NB iv. 459%. at 
2 MAY i. 231 f. 
MMB iii. 885". : 
-_ FAY iv. 800. 
Mbp iv. 619f., 797. pian vee 
eae ee 111. . 
vetop ii. 201% PRS ii, 35%. ae 7 
mes 8 30) 333 “¥ iv. : 
PeMOR (Aram.) ii, 425°. ay ame Ag 66") iii. = 
IB ii. 41°. NOY, MINDY iii. 138 ; Ext. 636*f. 
2B iii. 738°; iv. 287%. | DYpwN NOY ii. 429. DP i. 219%; ii, 40°. 
wD iv. 466. *2¥ ii. 36>, 115 f. VAP iv. 352°. 
Hinde iv. 613°, Day i. 458". MNAP iii. 323°. 
pp ii. 806°. PIY (and derivatives) i. VIP i. 457°. 
j "68; ii. 826°; iv. . - 
728 i. 611°. 979f.; Ext. 683? n. pvp 11. 837°. 
338 iii. 659. DAY i. 458°. wap ii, 394 ff; Ext. 681° 
. “* note. 
9 : b li. 38°. ; ‘ 
cian aes wAIP, MvAp iv. 550"; Ext. 662%, 
Mn %B Ext. 639° ff. “AY iii, 881"; iv. 289 f. rroor: 682° n. 
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DMP i. 174, 466 £. nivp i. 533+. PANE? iii. 321°. 
nbxp i. 637. OW ii. 836" ; iii. 420+ DYND ii. 166 f.; iv. 226, 
YP or IP iil. 123 f. m3) iv. 919 f. 
mp (1 ae, i. 188° me) Ext. 675°. D'S ii. 267 
note. ° = 
AN i, 216%; iv. 108, MBS) 1. 451°. 
nop li. 467. on Ext. 651°, npr i. 7128" 464°; iii. 
mp il. 20 f.; iv. 5. ON i. 1778, 214°: ii. 35° ; ypr i. 502°. 
Wp'D ii. 28 £., 250%, 745%. iv. 835 f. reo 
a Sipe it ms ; Op'pr i. 318". 
Brn wtp WN (VI) ii. 104°; iv. 13 f. ae 
Aomn ss fi. 2. WOMTYN ii. 39°. ei a aeaneion 
eet ae tee, 6: ; vr iv. 19. 
nnbp i 40°. MYON i. 10 f.; iv. 864. js — 
as ‘ wr) iv. : 
bp li. 27°. 33, °35, ce pace pyr Ext. 726° 
nbn i. 535 33, AT iv. 107, 191" hh i 
Oa D'NawA 3 i. 3778. Ny eae 
p'y>p ii. 299"; iv. 6574. matics n> ij, 35+, 925° 
_* ; bs bbe be il 775° n A 11. , 
WIP iii. 520°. ose 
MDT i. 508". 
NOP iii. 308°. Maen 
YT iv. 766°. 
bh. ee 
NIP i. 712; Ext. 685°. bate bine i. 3, 20, 740; Ext 
ANID Ext. 6854. pa , ‘668°, 725". 
<a 3M i. 504°; iv. 194f.; NY i. 579". 
M32 iv. 803*. Ext. 670". gees ; oe 
° ‘ lL. . 
NIP 1. 314°; Iv. 2120, man ii. 402 ff: iv. 611 f.; ts 
DOP iv. 598, 601° Ext. 665" n., 666°. aw iv. 619. 
PPYP iii. 244°, fir, 7 iv. 102. waay iv. 765°. 
“jap i. 304* aim iv. 624°. YAW iii. 575°. 
HED iii. 637°. ONT) i. 317". BEG. ae 
i . ii. 35> pay i, 560; iv. 291, 
Ny ii. 28°. 207 fi, 35%. eT Ae f., B10 
ryp iv. 101°. DOT) ii. 345° ; iv. 717%. pal iii. 93°. 
IDI i. 216%, 479%5 ili. PNY 1. 257°. nbavi iv. 497°. 
587. vit li. 469°. nav, nav’, 
= ‘piv. 317M. 
MP 1. 531°. nm lV. 5098. ynay , 
i b as i 
MIMD i, 234». nip ii. 27>. Ww iv. 154. 
YDIN NMP iii. 3. Pp iv. 846°. Soe iv. 1808. 
MID NMP iii. 3 Ff. manen Wii, 374. Ove i. 96, 1735, YL HE; 
ABO ND iii. 4". Sa5 iv. 802°. Ext. 288. 
oo ah " Dn’ iii. 624 f.; iv. 619 Ff. 
MP iii. 462. HI ii. 31°, cies 
< ; NY iii. 112°; iv. 846°; 
O'D})) iv. 659", 672°. MM iv. 610+. Ext. 681°- 
D'INP iv. 193. Wr i. SITE. aw i. 478%. : 
WP iv. 659 f. DID iii. 635%. Div? ii. 29. 
vid iv. 625". D7 i. 302°, Sines ii. 64", 5268. 
D'NW) ii. 28°. I iv. 529°. THI iii. 462; iv. 815 f. 
WH iv. 808". yr ii. 2. PY? iii. 93>. 
ne'p iv. 196. nidyr iii, 455 £. matey iv. 624°. 
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al 

Ine 

rind 

re 

nnw 

mow 

sD’, OMDY 
Tine 
nioyen ve 


ore Ve 
ayy 


ow 

mn’ DY 
ouiow 
mee 


vow 

bY (Ow) 
fiyow 

1D 


ony 
tivhow 
my 
wy 
noyy 
niay 
anew 
ppt? 


ii. 35° ; iii. 638*. 
li. 173*. 

i, 451°, 

ill. 96", 329°. 

ili. 323°. 

lil. 885". 

iv. 5078. 

li. 806° n.; iii. 589. 
lil. 550 f.; iv. 498°, 


iv. 153 f.; Ext. 
168°. 


iv. 589*, 656. 
iv. 487 ff. 


) ii. 33°. 
wy iii. 321%, 732 f. 
> iv. 669. 


iii. 432°. 
iv. 184%, 498°. 
(?= ‘ officer’) iv. 102". 


(?= ‘trigons’) iii. 
463°. 


iv. 66°. 
OW iv. 3334, 338; Ext. 


661" n., 7228. 
lil. 478 f. 
Ext. 640° f. 
iv. 381°. 


(in title of Ps 6. 12) 
iv. 154°. 


i. 38°; iv. 621°. 

i, 12°. 

iv. 517°. 

(techn. term for 
Lev. service) iv. 
84 f. 

li. 33* ; iii. 93°. 

iv. 627. 

iv. 377°. 

iv. 764°. 

i, 224°; iv. 503 f. 

ili. 125%, 

li. 36°. 

ili. 215"; iv. 466°. 

ii. 800°, 808°. 
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ere 
nope?) 
a pw 
rey 


a4 
DDpy 
row 

"PY, BY 
pnw 
me 


tT 


ny 

pny (Pry) 
Dany 
ty 

2Y (120) 
4 
nye 
none 
Noy 

WY 
ayy 


nee 

py 

w 
Dynan ey 
nmID WY 
a 


iv. 459 f. 
iii. 893 f. 
li. 29°, 


i, 12%, 596°; Ext. 
681°. 


i, 219°; iii. 418 ff. 
li. 422%, 

li. 30 f. 

1, L1°, 

ili. 112°, 


(Aram. for Dav) iv. 


417. 
i. 3194. 
1. 518. 
lil. 376 f. 
lili. 125°; iv. 6356". 
iv. 493 f. 


iv. 492f.; Ext. 161. 


i, 4588. 


iii. 90". 

iii. 96". 

ii. 306. 

li. 35°; iii. 194. 
iii. 63°, 894. 

i. 519" ; iii. 210°. 
iv. 407°, 9688. 
iv. 461. 

li. 36°. 

lii. 2404. 

1. 625°. 

ii. 308°. 

li. 35°, 195°. 


i. 207%, 591>; Ext. 


288, 617°f. 
i, 237°. 
iv. 327*. 
i. 352"; iv. 100°. 


ii. 768° n.; iv. 23° n. 


Ext. 3758. 
ili. 7394. 
(subst.) iii. 17°. 


my 
ony 
my 
new 
pay 
pry 


ra 
man 
aA, W719) IA 


DinnA 


man 
" 


(verb) ii. 530* n. 

(of angels) Ext. 714°, 

iv. 458 f., 4608. 

iv.458 f.; Ext.617°f., 
643° f. 

i. 458°. 

ii. 31°; iv. 8689. 


) ii. 36°; ili. 638". 


li. 30°. 
1. 313. 
i, 148°, 256*. 


i. 215%, 633°, 
937°. 

iv. 623°, 

ii. 6° ; ili. 696. 

i. 502"; iv. 918"; 
Ext. 568° n. 


i. 20, 220°, 503; 
Ext. 568", 670°, 
671°. 


iv. 34, 145°. 
ii. 49" ; iii. 2440. 


lv. 


1 i. 11°; Ext. 681°. 
1 i. 287°; iii. 64 ff, 


596" n.; iv. 690; 
Ext. 688? f. 


2 ii. 655°. 

1 ii. 49 f. 

PL iii. 550. 

1 i. 2314. 

1 ii. 33>. 

1 ii, 35°, 195°. 
A lil. 733°. 

OF i. 4574; Ext. 170° 
I ill, 696°. 
"ii. 298 f. 

I iv. 183. 
Vil. 73°, 


Ext. 57 f. 
iv. 527°, 
ii. 4514. 


930 


iv. 838f.; Ext. 662°f. 
Ext. 369°, 

ili. 588* ; iv. 338°. 
li. 73* : iil, 637°. 

i. 620 f.; iv. 427. 

i. 620 f.; iv. 4278, 
iv. 288°, 

iv. 202°, 


&Bpa, iii. 215°. 

&Svocos, i. 20*. 

dyadddw, ii. 790*. 

aydwat, iii. 157. 

dydxn (-gv), 1. 330°, 373*; iii. 
153° n., 154*. 

ayyedos, ili. 351 f. 

ayacués, iv. 391 f. 

&ycos (and derivatives), ii. 399 ff. ; 
iv. 352°, 

d-yxupa, Ext. 366°. 

dyvés, ayvela, ayvdrns, li. 399°; iv. 
175 f. 

dyopd, iii. 262. 

d-yopdiw (éa-yopdtw), iv. 211. 

dyopacrhs, iv. 176°. 

Gdns, ii. 274°, 343 f. 

ddixla, iv. 532°. 

alpeocs, ii. 351°. 

alrety, alretc Oat, iv. 42°. 

alwyios, iv. 98°. 

dxaGapola, dxd@apros, ii. 61°; iv. 
825° n. 

dxaxia, iv. 528°. 

dxparis, ii. 468°. 

dxpldes, ii. 28°. 

dd\aBdpyns, dpaBdpyns, Ext. 106. 

a\dBacrpor, ii. 41°. 

ddnOhs, ddnOela, dAnOwds, iv. 818 Ff. 

aAdnyopla, i. 64°. 

dAAoyevss, ii. 49°. 

dd\Xorperioxoros, ili. 783 f. 

d\Xérpros, ii. 49°. 

dddSpvAos, ii. 49°. 

dddong, ii. 64%. 

duaprdvery (and cognates), iii. 586 ; 
iv. 532%. 

dvayxn, Ext. 143%, 1488. 

dvd-youat, iii. 63°. 

dvddenua, i. 534f. 

dvdOnua, iii. 588°. 

dvadipara, ii. 1738. 

avdoracis, iv. 231. 

dvadépw, ili. 589%. 

avip, lil. 225°. 

GvOpat, dvO@paxcd, i. 451. 
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AA iii, 462°; iv. 672°. 
PABA ii. 30+. 
OBR, TIPBA ii. 43°, 
MPBA iv. 39, 145°, 
pOnN iii, 869 ff 
neh iv. 798. 
“A ii. 36°. 
MDI i. 57%. 


B. GREEK. 


GvOpwwros, iii. 225°. 

dvoula, iv. 532%. 

dvox%, ii. 47. 

dvravarAnpa, ii. 7°. 

dy7i, iii. 316°, 318°, 

dyritnuyis, il, 347°. 

dvrop0adpueiv, Ext. 367%. 

dmrdpxoua: (in LXX), iii. 588". 

amdérys, iv. 527°. 

déxaos (Philonic term), Ext. 203. 

dwoxardoracts, iv. 230°. 

amwdéxpugpos, i. 112%, 

dwodvew, ii. 57*; iii. 274°. 

"Arod\Xbwy, i. 125*, 172°, 

adwxécrodos, i. 126%. 

dwrordocomat, iii. 89°. 

dwwaAela, lil. 744. 

dpa, éwapd, xardpa, Ext. 127°, 

"Apuayed(5)wr, ii. 304 f. 

dppaBuwy, i. 633*. 

dpréuwy, Ext. 366°, 399°. 

dpyal, i. 616°. 

dpxrryés, iv. 102%. 

dpxcepets, iv. 96, 98%. 

dpxiourdyuryos, Ext. 1014. 

dpxirplxAuvos, ii. 253°. 

Gpxovres, ill. 838° ; 
100. 

acéBea, iv. 532%, 

doé\-yera, ili. 464. 

dobévea, iii. 323°. 

aoxdés, li. 34%. 

"Aopodaios, i. 125°, 172°. 

domdtecOa, ii. 263°; iii. 89°. 

dcodptoy, ili. 428°n., 429. 

dorpax}, dorpdwrev, iii. 120°. 

avAy, il. 25°, 287%. 

ddacpéw (in LXX), iii. 588°. 

adecis, il. 56*. 

dduévat, iii, 274%. 

ddoplfw (in LXX), iii. 588". 


Ext. 99>, 


Bator, i. 314°. 

Bacrvrop, i. 75°. 

Bdxrev, Barrifer, Bdwrioua, Bar- 
tiopds, 1. 238. 
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OWA, ) ii. 11"; iii. 588° ; iv, 
; 338" ; Ext. 704», 
Mion J 717 >, 722, 


MMA iv. 718%. 
O’DIA i. 451°; iv. 598, 
7S 718; Ext. 642°. 
L°ZAM (precious stone) iv, 
619 f., 683°. 


Y2UM i. 690. 
‘JD. NDWA i. 533n. 


Bdpos, i. 331°. 

Baorela rot Beov (or rév otparuw), 
il. 619. 

Baodixds, ili. 558°. 

BdéA\vypa Tis Epnuwdcews, i. 106*. 

BeeAfeBour, iv. 409° n. 

BeXlad, BeAlap, i. 269%. 

Bia, ii. 821°. 

BiBXos, BiBAlor, BiBXla, i. 2864. 

BiBdos yévecews, iii. 297 f. 

Bios, iii, 114°, 116%, 128°. 

Br\acgnula, i. 305*. 

BohOear, Ext. 367%. 

BdOuvos, iii. 885%, 

BovAnua, iv. 9208. 

Bpégos, i. 212%. 

Bwuds, i. 75%. 


yafopunat (-dxcov), iv. 96>, 809°. 
ydra, li. 36". 

Téevva, ii. 119, 344 f. 

yeved, il. 142°, 

yevéora, i. 3015. 

vyéveots, ii. 142. 

yevvdu, li, 1218, 


“¥é(v)yqua, ii. 142°, 


yepovela, Ext. 99°. 

yepovordpxns, “yepouordpywr, 
1015. 

yn, iv. 938°. 

yA\woodxouoy, 1. 380". 

yAwooodanla, ii. 407°, 

yvdpos, 1. 457°. 

yvaos, iii. 10%. 

yénres, iv. 7764. 


Ext. 


(4) ‘ypaey, al ypagpai, yéyparrat, 


héyer, i. 286°; iii. GO8f., 810°; 
iv, 423°, 
ypapparets, iv. 420f., 800f. 


Saiudna, i. 173%, 593 f. 
dainwv, Ext. 140°. 
decordaruovla, Ext. 142%. 
déouar, iv. 42°, 
Aevrepovduior, i. 596°. 
Snvdpioy, ili. 427 f. 
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did, iii. 790. 

3iddnua, i. 530>, 604°. 

d:abjxy, i. 286>, 514>; iv. 720. 

Staxovety, Sedxovos, dctaxorla, dia- 
xéviooa, i. 5746.; iii. 377 £.; iv. 
771°, 936°. 

diaroyltopas, i. 611, 

dcacwopd, iii. 782 f. 

dizvAwocos, iv. 528%. 

diddoxados, i. 609; ii, 204"; iv. 
691°. 

didpaxpoy, ili. 428°, 

dixatos, dixasoovry, iv. 281%, 

dcxascoovwn Oeou, ii. 211"; iv. 283. 

dcxacouv, ii. 826%. 

dixaiwpua, ill. 631. 

didoyos, iv. 528°, 

diowerhs, Ext. 110°, 112°. 

Aréaxoupor, i. 608 £. 

dipuxos, iv. 528, 

Soma, ii. 173". 

ddéfa, ii. 186 f. 

dovAn, iii. 215°, 

SoiXos, ili. 377°; iv. 461°, 469°. 

Sévasus, i. 616°. 

duvaxcs (distinguished from é- 
ovola), iv. 29° n. 

3dpov, ii. 173"; iii. 587°, 588°. 


éyxpdrea (and cognates), iv. 558>, 
695*. 

€0ed0Opnoxela, iv. 923*. 

éOvdoxns, i. 793*; Ext. 99. 

€Ovos, ii. 149%; Ext. 100*. 

eXixperhs, -ela, iv. 176. 

eluappévn, Ext. 143%, 148*, 293°. 

els, li. 457. 

éxxd\nola, i. 426*, 431°, 467°; ii. 
141°, 

éxréyouat, exdexrés, éxdoyh, i. 678* ; 
iv. 48°. 

éxrepdtw, iv. 716°. 

Exoracts, iv. 807%. 

édecty, 1. 462°. 

éXennootyn, i. 67 f. “ 

EXeos (and cognates), fii. 345 f. 

"EAAnves, ‘EAAnmoral, ii. 260°. 

éy, ii. 457. 

Evoxos, ii. 268°. 

dvrvyxdvew, umepervrvyxdvey, 
42>, 45°. 

éfacrpdwrrey, ii. 182%, 

é€ovela, i. 616°. 

éoprh, ii. 141%. 

éwayyé\Ner Gaz, iv. 106%. 

éravdyu, iii. 63°. 

trapxos, ii. 253*. 

Exnnus, éwnrtrns, iv. 133. 

ériyvwors, ili. 10*, 79%. 

émcecxhs, ii. 150* ; iii. 413°. 

éwideots yecpap, ili. 84 f. 

éx:Oupeiy, iv. 920". 

éxcovoros, iii. 143°, 734%; Ext. 36°. 

éxicxowes, 1. 301°; iii. 727*; iv. 
771°. 


iv. 


érurrpépe, éxiorpogy, i. 478% ; iv. 
225 f. 

érirpowos, ii. 253°; iv. 615°. 

Epaya, Ext. 102%. 

éonula, Epnuos, iv. 918, 

Epcos, ii. 35>. 

épunveurts, iii. 247°, 

Eppwoo, Ext. 356+. 

Ecowrpor, ii. 1818, 

evayyeNiiw, iv. 45>, 

evayyéuor, li. 233 f. 

evayyeXorhs, i. 795 f. 

eddaluwy, ii. 300°. 

evOvs, ili. 41°. 

evdurns, iv. 528%. 

evAdBea, ii. 222%, 

edoynrés, Ext. 14° n, 

evvov7xos, ili. 836* n. 

evpaxtdwy, i. 794°. 

evoéBera, eboeBrs, i. 330"; ii. 22) f.; 
Ext. 1425. 

etvxaporety, -la, i. 429°. 

edxerOar, iv. 42>, 

evxy, Ext. 127%. 

"Edéova ypdupara, iii. 211°. 

&cdva, iv. 4604. 


fHros, i. 712 Ff. 

fitdma, iv. 678°. 

fépos, 1. 4574. 

toh, iii, 114, 115, 117°. 
Sor, iii. 128 f. 


iryepey, li. 253°; iv. 104°. 
*Hpediavol, iii. 362%. 


Odvaros, ili. 114 f., 116%, 1178. 
OearplifecBat, ii. 116*. 
Oadrys, Gedrns, ii. 221. 
OéAnua, iv. 9204. 
BenérXros, ii. 61. 
OeocdBera, ii. 22) f. 
@nploy, iii. 128°. 

Olacn, Ext. 102%, 152%. 
Opnvos, iii. 662 f. 
Opdvor, i. 616°. 

Ouuds, ii. 73°; iv. 13%, 
Oucla, iv. 330°, 338. 
Ovoracrhpoy, i. 75°. 
Owpaé, i. 319%. 


lepevs, iv. 97 f. 

lepd8ovdo, ii. 156>, 

lepdovdor, i. 441. 

lvacuds, ili. 320*. 

tKacpos, tAdoxomac (€FtAdoxopas), iv. 
128. 

idacrhpcsor, iii. 318°. 

*Tovdaios, 11. 5074. 

"loxapwwrns, ii. 7964. 

lxOus (allegory of Christ), i. 64>. 


xaOapos, iv. 175 f, 
xadetns, iii. 630+. 
KaBoXcxés, i. 60 ff. 


93) 
Kadéw, KAfots, KAyrés, iv. 57°. 
KaXtrry, ii. 56°. 
kahwdta, Ext. 366°, 
xavorixés, 1. 288°, 
xkavuy, i. 350°. 
kawnvetw, ii. 436°. 
kapdla, Ext. 20" n. 
xagalrepos, iii. 375°, 
xaraBonr}, ii. 61>. 
caraye\dw, iii. 63>. 
Karadv\ayh, iv. 204 f. 
kardAupma, ii. 474°; iii, 674". 
xardpa, 1. 535*. 
xarola, Ext. 100%, 102*. 
xarowrpliw, ii. 1814, 
kavxdopat, ii. 790°. 
xepatar, Ext. 366>. 
keparia, ii. 28°. 
xepéa, iv. 782%. 
Keppariorhs, iii. 432%, 
xepdAaua, i. 288°. 
xivaos, iv. 813. 
xnptoow, Kipvypua, iv. 45°. 
Kngas (Ilérpos), iii. 756. 
xiBurrés, 1, 380°. 
xOdpa, iii. 458 fF 
xevbpa, iil. 458 ff. 
xrddos, i. 314°. 
cdots Tob Aprov, i. 428°. 
KAfjua, i. 314°. 
KAnpovopéw, -la, il. 341°. 
xodpdyrns, ili. 428 f. 
xowwds, i. 459; iv. 825° n. 
Kowwvla, -etv, i. 460 ff. 
xoddobpioy, i. 814°. 
Ko\\uBiory#s, iii. 432°. 
Ko\oBoddxrudos, lil. 247. 
xopdovoy, iii. 215°. 
xéonos, iv. 938 ff. 
xéopos aloOnrés, Ext. 204°. 
xéopos vonrés, Ext. 2045. 
xdqguvos, i. 256%. 
xpdoweda, ii. 694. 
xpvoradnos, i. 531°, 
xupla, iii. 17°. 

Kupraxh hyépa, iii. 138 f. 
Kupiaxdr Setrvov, iii. 144. ° 
Kupros, ii. 206°. 

xupcérns, 616 f. 

Kwvanretoy, i. 350°, 535°, 
xwrn, Ext. 366°, 


Aauwds, ili. 44°. ; 

Aads, li. 149"; Ext. 100°. 

Aarpevesy, iii, 377%. 

Aeyiwy, iil. 94. 

Aetroupyeiv, -ds, iii. 376 £. 

ewréy, ili. 428°. 

Aeuxés, 1. 458%. 

Abyos, ill, 132 ff.; iv. 937*; Ext. 
2U2*, 205 ff., 282 ff. 


_| Aouxds, ili. 1614. 


AUrpov, -oUpar, iii. 316° 3 iv. 200, 
211. 
AUXvOS, lil. 44°. 
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ud-yos, iii. 203 f., 206 f.; Ext. 153°. 

padnrhs, 1. 609%. 

paxdoos, ii. 300; Ext. 14°, 

MaxxaBaios, iii. 182%. 

paxpd0unos (and cognates), ii. 47 ; 
iii. 136. 

padaxla, ili. 323°. 

pa(u)pwrds, iil, 224, 

pdvris, iv. 127°. 

Mapla, Mapidy, iii. 278° mn. 

pdprus, ili, 278°. 

pdxaipa, iv. 634%. 

pédas, i. 4574. 

peolrns, -evw, iii, 311°. 

peravoeiy, -dvoa, iv. 225 f. 

peracxnparitw, ii, 7*. 

Lérotxos, ii. 156"; iv. 133%. 

Lh yévorro, ii. 47 f. 

pov}, iii. 238°. 

BvOoddyos, i. 825". 

KOG0s, i. 825". 

pvoripoy, iii. 465 f.; iv. $21 f. 

pworwy, iii, 244°, 

pupé, ii. 44°; iv. 1928. 


Nafapnvds, Naswpaios, iii. 496°. 

vaol, Ext. 121°. 

vdpdos murtixh, iii. 593°; iv. 611. 

Navi, iii. 573°. 

veédpuros, iii. 560%. 

whwcos, i. 212°. 

ong¢dratos, iv. 558%. 

viepw, iv. 558". 

Nieddaos (?=0953), iii, 547. 

voutxés, iii. 83>; iv. 420 f. 

vouodiddoxados, iv. 420 f. 

vonobérns, -Becla, -Gereix, iii. 83>. 

vduos, lil. 73%, 77 ff. 

yécos, iii. 3238. 

vous, iii. 374*; iv. 303%, 612°; Ext. 
201°, 282 ff. 


£évos, il. 49>, 15@*. 
téorns, li. 41°. 


&yxos, i. 331°, 

606rn, iii. 125°. 
olxoderwérns, ii. 231°. 
olxovduos, ii. 253°; iv. 615°. 
olxouuérvn, iv. 938>. 
olxrippwr (and cognates), iii. 345 f. 
olvos, ii. 34. 

épolwpa, iii. 696°. 

byut, iii, 624>. 

éppayds, iii. 634°. 

Soros, 11. 399 ; iv. 352%, 
odpards, li. 320*. 

épelAnpua, iv. 532°. 
épecrjpara, Ext. 37° n. 


wadaryuryés, iil. 72°; iv. 419°. 
wadela, -everv, ili. 574". 
wadloxn, iii. 215>. 

wais (maid), 111. 215%, 

wais Oeo0, iv. 574°. 


waduryeveota, iv. 214°, 230°. 

ravdoxetoy, il. 474"; Ext. 375%. 

waviyyups, i. 467°; ii. 141°. 

wapdBacts, iv. 532%. 

wapaBonh, iii. 662 f. 

wapaxaNelv, -dxAgors, i. 458° n.; iii. 
665 f. 

wapdxAnros, ili. 665 ff. 

wapdAvors, iii. 657°. 

wapdrrwpua, ili. 586; iv. 532%. 

wapdonuovy, Ext. 367°. 

mwapackeuh, iv. 766%. 

wdpeots, il. 56". 

wapGévos, iii. 215°; iv. 871. 

wdpotxos, 11. 49 f., 156*; iv. 133%. 

wapoula, ili. 662°. 

wapovola, iii. 674 ff. 

wappnola, i. 309°; iv. 45%. 

weipatw, iv. 716°. 

we.paopds, iv. 716°; Ext. 38%, 

wepl, ili. 318°. 

weptBoAaoy, iii. 240*. 

weprovowos, iil. 734 ; Ext. 37%. 

wérpa, iv. 290°. 

Tlérpos (Kn@as), iii. 756. 

wnoddua, Ext. 366*. 

wivag, i. 256"; ii. 41°, 

wloca, iii. 8864. 

wurreve, rloris, i. 828 fF. 

x\npogopla, i. 176 f. 

wAhpwua, iv. 1 f. 

wvedya, ii. 404 ff.; iii. 374°; iv. 
303*, 608°, 612. 

wveua and yux%, iv. 166 ff. 

wrevparixos, li. 4104. 

woxld0os, iii. 235°. 

royyh, ii. 25°. 

wokirdpxns, iv. 315°, 

woNlreuza, Ext. 100% 

mwornpioy, i. 533* ; ii. 41°, 

wpaets, Ext. 19* n. 

wparwptoy, ii. 287"; iv. 32°. 

wpatrns, ii. 150*. 

mpeoBurépov, iv. 64*. 

epecSurepos, i. 301"; iv. 771°; 
Ext. 1014. 

wpoavAroy, iv. 21>. 

wpoSiérw, iv. 48%. 

TpoyryywoKkw, iv. 48%. 

mpédpos.ot, ii. 30°, 54°, 

wpoeropdtw, iv. 48°. 

wpoolsuoy, ili. 662 f. 

wpoopltw, iv. 48%, 

wpocdBBaror, -ra, iv. 64*, 766%. 

wpocetyer8at, iv. 42>, 

mwpocevx}, iv. 636. 

mwpoohduros, iv. 132 ff. 

wpooxepddaroy, iii. 882%. 

wpboxoppa, iil. 586. 

xpocxow?, ili. 586. 

mwpockuvety, iv. 943. 

wporpépw, 111. 587>, 589%. 

wpoogpopd, iii. 588°. 

wpordcow, iv. 48%. 

wporiOnu, iv. 48°. 
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wpogirns, -edew, -ela, iv. 127°. 
wpoxepitw, iv. 48*. 
wpoxetpororéw, iv. 48%. 
wpwroxhola, iv. 313°, 
wralw, iii. 586. 
wreptrytov, ii. 882%, 
wruov, iv. 509*. 
rvdwr, iv. 178%, 
wudwy, iv. 21>, 
wopyos, iv. 800°, 
wuperés, iii. 323%, 


paBdsotxo, iv. 459%. 
paxd, ii, 44"; iv. 191%, 
paritw, iii. 656°. 

pRua, iv. 9375. 

phrwp, iii. 629%, 
poupala, iv. 634°, 


od8Baroy, -ritew, iv. 322 f. 

odBBarov (week), iv. 766%. 

cau Puen, ili. 461°. 

LapBhO LaBaverdr, iii. 188. 

capydyy, i. 256°. 

odpt, capxixés, odpxves, ii. 14; iv. 
303", 6128. 

ceBduevor (PoBodmerar) Tdy Gedy, iv. 
134°, 

gernridfouat, iii. 173°, 327 f., 434". 

ceurds, ii. 399%. 

onpetoy, lil. 3844, 513*. 

ocxdpeo, i, 174°, 

olvam, ii. 38>; iii. 463. 

oxdydador, iii. 586; iv. 532 f, 

oxdgn, Ext. 367°. 

oxeXoxorla, iil. 94°. 

oxowsés, iii. 244. 

sovddpor, i. 627"; iii, 487°. 

copés, iv. 421° n. 

ometpa LeBaorh, i. 204; 11. S25". 

owexovAdrwp, i. 801" ; ii. 267°. 

onéppa, owbpa, owdpos, iv. 429. 

oméppara, ii, 27°. 

omrepuordyos, i. 212°, 

omrayxviterGat, i. 462°. 

crarip, li. 428°. 

orédavos, i. 530°. 

orcBds, i. 314°. 

orlypa, iii. 244 f, 

orX\Bev, li. 182°. 

oroxeior, i. 682". 

orparrryés, i. 352° ; iii. 838°. 

orparoweddpyns, i. 352°; ii. 824°. 

ougnréw, i. 611°. 

cuxoparrety, Ext. 396* a. 

oupBotdor, i. 508*. 

Lupedy, Diuwy, iil. 756. 

cuuwootdpxns, ii. 253%. 

cuppwrla, iil. 461 f. 

ouva-yuryh, i. 466 f.; iv. 636 ff; Ext 
100. 

guréspiov, iv. 397 £. 

guveldnois, iv. 168°. 

obvects, iii. 374* ; iv. 612. 

Luvtvyes, iv. 644°. 
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cuvOhxn, iv. 720. 
aivrpedos, iii. 228°, 

odupls, i. 2564. 

oxlopara, i. 486 f., 493* ; ii. 351. 
cxoavxla, Ext. 367%. 

oXOAH, iv. 812 f. 

owrnpla, iii. 321°, 

ooppwr (and cognates), iv. 558. 
rdprapos, i ii. 344* ; iii. 815° n. 
réxvov, ii. 215 ff. 

réheos, ili. 7464. 

Tererdw, ii. 334. 

rédos, i. 5374. 

redwyns, iv. 172; Ext. 304°. 
répas, ili. 384". 

rerpddtov, iv. 180. 

rétoy, iv. 196. 

Tpdweta, iv. 669°. 
rpamwefirns, ili. 432°. 
rpaxmAlf{w, iii. 625° m. 

ruwos, iii. 696°. 


Bados, bedos, ii. 180 f. 

viobecla, i. 40 f. 

vids, il. 215 ff. 

(6) ulds rou dvOpurov, iv. 579 ff. 
Cures, ii. 441°. 


iwepoxy, i. 799°. 

vreppor, i. 162°; iii. 674°. 

bwnpérat (judicial Levitical title), 
iv. 97%. 

inpérns, -ety, iii. 378*, 589°. 

brioxveicba, iv. 105%. 

vrotwuara, Ext. 367%. 

umroxpirys, i. 441°. 

Urorurwots, ili. 696%. 


gavés, iii. 43>. 

gavraciacKxoray, ii. 65%. 

ddpayé, iv. 845 f. 

Papicaior, ili. 826%. 

gdrvn, 111. 2344, 

péyyos, ili. 44%. 

grradergla, i. 330° ; iii. 153° n. 

prr\arOpwwria, ili. 153° n. 

PoBovpevar (ceBduervan) rdv Gedy, iv. 
134, 

Powlxn, iii. 857 n. 

Point, i. 347°. 

déopos, iv. 813. 

gopriov, i. 331°. 

dpéap, iii. 885°. 

gvAaxrhpioy, iii. 869°. 

gud, Ext. 105°. 

guvows, puoixés, iii. 489, 495°. 


pos, iil, 44°. 
gworhp, iii. 44°. 
gwo popes, i. 574", 


xalpew, ii. 263%. * 
xarcvés, Ext. 3664. 
xarxloy, ii. 414, 
xdpayyua, iii, 244>, 
xapaxrhp, ii. 451°. 
xaplfecOa, ii. 57, 65>. 
xdpis, li. 254 ff. 
xidedpxns, i. 352°, 
XAwpébs, iii. 640°, 
XOAF, ii. 104°, 
xpioriayés, i. 384, 
xwplfer, iii, 274°, 


yonués, ii, 441°; iv. 145f. 

yarrhpor, iii, 458°, 460"; 
145 f., 163>. 

yevderOa: (and cognates), 
112%, 

yuxt, iii, 114>, 116f.; iv. 608°. 
612. 

Yuxh and rrevua, iv. 166 f. 

uxexds, ii. 410* ; iii. 490°. 


iv. 


lil, 


Spa, Ext. 475%, 476°. 


V. INDEX OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Agricultura] Implements, etc.— 
1. Fan age ge sas 
2. Fork 
3. Ox-goad ; 

4. Plough (Modern Syrian. 
5. Sickle. 
6. Threshing-floor 


7. - machine 
8. me waggon . 
9. Yoke 


(See also ‘ Hoe, os Mattock a 
Alphabet, Evolution of the Hebrew 
53 Moabite . . 
Altar of Burnt - offering (in the 
Tabernacle) . : . 
Altar of Burnt-offering (in Ezekiel’s 
Temple) 
Amulete— 
1. ‘Shield of David’ or ‘Solomon’s 
Seal’ . ; ; : 
2. Extract from birth-amulet 
3. Breast-amulet 
4. Eye-amulet. 
5, 6. Cactus, and black or red 
hand-amulets. 
7, 8 Amulete for nose andi ears . 


——¢— 
Anklets e e ° e ® e 4, 99°. 
i. 514. Axes— 
i. 51%. 1. Bronze (from Tell el-Hesy) i. 206*. 
i, 49°. 2. Copper ( 55 ) 99 
i. 49°. Assyrian king with Sceptre (Dog: . 
i. 50*. River Inscriptions) . . . iv. 417 
i. 50. 
i. 50°. 
i. 50°. 1. Purse (gérér) . : ° » LL 2325, 
i. 61°. 2. Girdle-purse ({iéry) . ‘ - PA 
Balance beam . ‘ : ° « i, 234», 
i. 71. Battering-ram - « iL 258, 
iii. 406". Bells (Egyptian) ° - L 260. 
Boat (Egyptian, c. 3500 B. cC.). . Ext. 362, 
iv. 6584. Bowls (buried) with =e ‘ - iv. 26°, 
Brazen Pillar . ° - iii. 880°, 
iv. 70%. Brick Stamp (Egyptian) © e i. 3268. 
Carob tree ; ° ~—e_—sihi. 439%. 
i. 89. Carrier and Wine-skin . . - 1. 621%, 
‘ Cedar j « « iL 364°, 
Cloaks— 
1. Met, crodh .. ee ale «- 1,625. 
2. Simlah, tudrrov ‘ - L 625°. 
oe Club, Shepherd’s (shébe#) ‘ - iv. 291. 
- Coat (kéthéneth) - «© e« iL 624°. 


334 INDEX OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Codex, Greek Minuscule (10th 
cent.) . ‘: 

Codex, Greek Uncial (Sth cent: ) 
» Hebrew Pentateuch (9th 
cent.) . 

Coins current. in Palestine ¢ C 500 
B.C.-135 A.D. ° e e ° 


Persian gold darie. 
Double shekel or octadrachm 
of Sidon. 
. Shekel or tetradrachm of 
Tyre. 
. Tetradrachm of Ptolemy. 
Tetradrachm of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 
6. Small bronze of John Hyr- 
canus. 
7. Small bronze of Alexander 
Janneeus. 
8. Shekel or tetradrachm of 
Tyre. 
9. Bronze coin of Herod the 
Great. 
10. Bronze coin of Herod Antipas. 
11. Bronze coin of Agrippa. 
(2. Small bronze (quadrans ?) of 
Pontius Pilate. 
13. Denarius of Tiberius. 
14. Shekel of year 5 (A.D. 70). 
15. Half-shekel of year 1 (A.D. 
66-67). 
16. Aureus of 
lj. Drachm of Cmesarea Cappa- 
docia, restruck. 
18. Denarius of Trajan, re 
struck. 
19. The original of No. 18. 
20. Tetradrachm of Antioch, re- 
struck as Jewish shekel. 
21. Bronze coin of second revolt. 
Cuneiform Tablet from Tel el- 
Amarna 


as 


ee) 


OO > 


Cypres. . . . . . 


Dagger(Roman) . . 
Damascus City-gate (Entrance to 
Straight aiee) — 
ic a en oe 


Dead Sea (Physical features of). . 
Decoration (Jewish) : A ‘ 
Denarius e r e ° ° e 


Doors— 
1. Doors of Lebanon Houses, 
showing pivots and lock 
2. Carved House-doorof peasant’s 
cottage (Mt. Lebanon) 
3. Egyptian eet ce P 
Drachm . , fer % 


Drawer of Water . ‘ ‘ ° 


iv. 953. 
iv. 952. 


iv. 949. 


lii., between 
pp. 424 and 


425. 


See ‘Coins,’ 
Nos. 13 and 


18. 


ii. 385%, 


li. 432%, 

iv. 700°. 

See ‘Coins,’ 
No. 17. 

i. 621°. 


Dress— 
1. Cloaks— 
(a) M&tl, crodh 
(6) Simlah, ludrior 
Coat (kéthéneth) . 
», Sheepskin . 
Fringes . 
Girdle, with Inkhorn ‘ 
Head-dress (Male) : (1) Pasto- 
ral, (2) Persian, (3) Syrian 
peasants 


Foe f 


Horn (F smale head-dress) ‘ 
Loin-cloth (Egyptian) . 
Loins girt . © 
Sarbdlin ; ° . 
Shirt (Syrian) . : 
Veils— 

(a) Face: (1) Syrian Mos- 
lem, (2) Egyptian, (3) 
Lebanon Druze. : 

(6) Head and Back (ssf- 

h) 


(c) Large veil (radia) 
Drum (Hand-) ; ‘ 
Dulcimer (Assyrian)  . ; ‘ 


Ear-rings ‘ ° 4 ° 
Engraving— 
1. Wood, ivory, and metal. . 
2. Jewish engraving of Temple 
and Mt. of Olives oe 
Eye-paint (Horn for) . . . 


MPS eEno 


pews 


Fan (Winnowing shovel) : , 


Folding-door (Egyptian) 
Fork (agricultural) ‘ j 
Fringes . , ‘ . ° : 


Girdle, with Inkhorn . ; : 

Girdle-purse . a ee ee 

Girt loins ‘ , ‘ 5 ; 

Goad ; ‘ ¢ 

Golddaric .  . 

Greek Minuscule Codex (10th cent.) 
» Papyrus Roll (late lst cent.) 
» Uncial Codex (5th cent.) . 


Hammers— 
l. Bik . e e 8 e e 
2. Mahaddt ‘ ‘ “ 


. Mason’s matrakat . A 
4. Shahdtah or minhat oe of) 
5. Shakaf . ; . 
Hand-Drum (Assyrian) . . 
Half-shekel ° e e e e 


Harps— 
1. Assyrian Harp e e e 
2. Egyptian Harps. 
3. Harper and Choir (ec. 3000 B. C. ) 
4. Priest playing Harp (Tomb of 
Ramses 1.). ‘ 
Hatsepsu’s Expedition to ‘Pont 
(Shippsof) . . . . 


i. 625, 
L. 625>, 


1. 624°, 626". 


1, 625%, 
i. 6278, 
i. 626, 


i. 624. 
i. 626°. 
1, 626", 
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Head-dress (Male): (1) Pastoral, 
(2) Persian, (3) Syrian peasants’ . 

Head-dress (Female) 

Hebrew Alphabet, Evolution of the 


i. 626. 
i. 627°. 
i. 71. 


»  Pentateuch Codex ia any iv. 949. 


High Place at Petra. 
Hoe ° . ‘ 
Holm oak : . 
Horn (for eye-paint) ° 

»» (head-dress) . ‘ 


Inkhorn . ‘ Z - ‘ 


Jar (Early pre-Israclite). . 
Jar-handle with ai stan 
Juniper . . . 


Kéthineth ‘ ‘ 3 . 
re and Sarbdltn . 
Key. ; 
Knife (stone, from Tell el- Hesy) 


Lampe . P - : : 
“i Naaaea (Early pre-Israeclite) . 
Lock 


‘ Lodge in a garden of cucumbers’ ‘ 
Loin-cloth (Egyptian) 
Loins girt ‘ : 
Lotus and Bud pattern (Egyptian) 
Lyres— 
1. Jewish Lyree . 
2. Playing the lyre (Egyptian 
Middle Empire) . , : 


Machpelah (Haram enclosure) ‘ 
Mattock . P é : ‘ ‘ 
Mazzébah ‘ 
Mill (Hand-) . 
Minuscule Greek C udex (on 
cent.) . 

Moabite Alphabet . . 

» Stone . , ‘ 


1. Dulcimer (Assyrian) ‘ 
2. Hand-drum( ,, ) j 


3. Harps. ‘ ; ‘ : 
4. Lyres.. . . 
5. Sistrum (Egyptian) ° 
6. Trumpets ; . 
Muzzle (Modern Syrian) ‘ 
Octadrachm . ° ° ° 
Ornamente a 
Ox-goad . 


Painted Ware (Later pre-Israelite) 
Papyrus Roll (Greek, late Ist cent.) 
Petra, High Place at. : 
Phylactery . Ses fs 
Pillars— 

1. Brazen Pillar . ; 

2 Twin Pillars in temple of 

Aphrodite at Paphos . 
3. Phoenician maggébah 


iv. 396. 
iii. 306°, 
ii. 401, 


i. 814°. 


i. 627%. 
i. 626°. 
iv. 26°. 
iv. 274, 
ii, 8>. 


i, 624°, 


Shophar (Modern)... ‘ 


Plough (Modern Syrian) ~ 3 
Porcupine ‘ 2 
Pot (Jewish Cooking-) : ss 
Pottery— 
1. Bowls (buried) with Lamp . 
2. Jar (Early pre-Israelite) : 
3. Lamp (Christian) : ‘ 
4. Ledge- handle (Early pre- 
Israelite) . ~~. . ’ 
5. Pot (Jewish Cooking-) 

6. Royal Stamp on Jar-handle . 
7. Stamp of the Tenth Legion 
Priest playing Harp (Tomb of 

Ramses III.). 
Punt, Ships of Hateepeu’ 8 Bxpodi. 
tion to. . ° e ° 
Purses ° ° e e ° 


Robe (mé‘tl, OT vs e e ° 
Rod, : oe 


Royal Stamp on Jar- r-handle : 
Sceptre . ° ; ‘ ° ‘ 
Sea (Brazen) . ‘ : ‘ : 
Sheepskin coat i iw % 
Shekel e ° e e ° 


»» (double) ; r - - 
99 (half-) ° ° e e e 
Shewbread, Table of (from Arch of 


Titus) . ‘ ; é 
*Shield of David’ (aidutet} : ? 
Ships and Boate— 


1. Boat (Egyptian, c. 3500 B.c.). 

2. Sailing ship (Egyptian, ec. 
3600 B.C.) . 

8. Ships of Hatsepeu’ s Expedition 
to Punt, c. 1500 B.c... 

4. War Galley of aie Senna- 
cherib . 

Shirt (Syrian). . . 


Sickle. , ° 
Sistrum (Egyptian) 
‘S8olomon’s Seal’ (amulet) 
Staff— 
1. Shepherd’s club (shébef) . 
2. 5 stafl (misheneth) . 
3. Coramon staff (matieh, re 
ar mish eneth). 
Stamp, Egyptian Brick . 
», Royal on Jar-handle . 
» Tenth Legion. ; 


Swaddling-clothes . . . . 
Sycomore tree ° ° ee 
Tabernacle— 
1. Altar of Burnt-offering . . 
2. Brazen Sea. , ‘ . 
3. Court of . , . ° 
4, Frame and its bases . 
5. Model of . - 8 e@ e 
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LIST OF MAPS 


Tablet, Cuneiform (from Tel el- 


Amarna) e e r 
Temple— 
A. Solomon’s— 
1. Ground Plan of 
2. Pillar (Brazen) 


3. Plan of Royal Buildings 
4. Section from north to 


south . 
B. Ezekiel’s— 


1. Altar of Burnt-offering . 


2. An outer gate 

3. Ground Plan of 
C. Herod’s— 

l. Ground Plan of 

2. Inner Court 


8. Table of Shewbread, end 


iv. 948. 


e ili. 


e e iv. 


e ° iv. 


Trumpets (from Arch 


of Titus) 
Tetradrachm . : ‘ 


Threshing-floor .  . 
ae machine . ° 


op waggon . 6 


Asia Minor (showing the 
Roads and the Provin- 
cial Boundaries about 
A.D. 50) P 

Babylonia, Assyria, ata;.. 

Canaan (as divided among 
the Twelve Tribes) 

East, The Ancient (show- 
ing the Roads connect- 
ing Palestine with the 
neighbouring countries) 

Gad (sketch map) . 

Jerusalem er 


F . See ‘Coins,’ 


VI. LIST 


Trees— 
1, Carob. 
2. Cedar . 
8. Cypress . 
4. Holm Oak 
5. Juniper . 
6. Sycomore 
Trumpet— 
1. Modern shéphdr . 


2. Trumpets on Arch of Titus 
Turban of Oriental (Greek) Priest . 


Uncial Greek Codex (5th cent.) 
Universe, Semitic conception of the i 


Veils— 


gp: Bt Es: 
¥ 


(a) Face: (1) Syrian Moslem, (2) 


Egyptian, (3) Lebanon Druze 
(6) Head and Back (mitpahath) . 


(c) Large veil (rddtd) . 


War Galley of Sennacherib 


Wine-skin ; 5 ‘i 


Yoke ° e e e 


OF MAPS 


—_+——_ 


Ext. ( following p. 400). 
i. (following p. 176). 


iv. ( following p. 1). 


Ext. (following p. 368). 


ii. 77. 
ii. (following p. 600). 


Judah and Israel (King- 
doms of) ; 

Melita (2 sketch maps) 

Palestine . ; 

Palestine, Road System of 
(in OT). 

Roman Empire, 
Routes of the 
Sinai Peninsula and Ca- 
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